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Sttbcommittee  No.  2  (Camps) 
OF  THB  Select  Committee  on 

EXFENDITUBES  IN  THB  WaB  DEPARTMENT, 

House  op  Representatives, 
Colwmhua^  Ohio,  Saturday,  November  1,  1919. 
The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjournment 
on  yesterday  in  the  senate  chamber  of  the  State  capitol,  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie  (chairman)  presidmg.    Also  present: 
Hon.  Eoscoe  C.  McCuUoch  and  Hon.  Frank  E.  Doremus. 

TESTIMONY  OF  W.  F.  OITNTHER,  CHUUCOTHE,  OHIO. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  is  your  name — Gunther? 

Mr.  GuNTHEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  GiTNTHER.  Chillicothe. 

Mr.  McEJiNziE.  How  lone  have  you  lived  there? 

Mr.  GuNTHEB.  All  my  life. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  GuNTHBH.  I  am  a  contractor — carpenter  contractor. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  contracting  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  Gttnther.  I  have  been  in  the  contracting  business  about  20 
years. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  To  what  extent  do  you  engage  in  that  business — 
what  is  the  size  of  your  organization  ? 

Mr.  Gttnther.  Well,  it  is  individual.  I  contract  in  a  small  way ; 
the  largest  contract  I  have  had  is  $40,000,  and  from  that  down; 
nothing  lai^r  than  that. 

Mr.  McISenzie.  You  are  carrying  it  on  on  your  own  responsi- 
bility? 

Mr.  Gttnther.  On  my  own  responsibility.  I  have  made  some 
money  and  I  have  lost  some  money. 

Mr.  McCttixoch.  Have  you  stated  whether  or  not  you  worked  at 
Camp  Sherman? 

Mr.  Gttnther.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Did  you  work  at  Camp  Sherman? 

Mr.  GrTTNTHEB.  I  Worked  at  Camp  Sherman ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCcUiOCH.  How  long  were  you  there? 

Mr.  Gttnther.  I  started  there  on  the  27th  day  of  June,  1917,  and 
I  was  there  continuously  until  the  18th  or  20th  of  March  of  this  year. 

Mr.  McCttixoch.  During  that  time  what  position  or  positions  did 
you  hold? 
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Mr.  GiTMTHER.  Well,  when  I  started  there  I  went  there  as  a  carpen- 
ter foreman. 

Mr.  McCuiJX>CH.  For  whom? 

Mr.  GuNTHEB.  Bentley. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Then,  what  else  did  you  do? 

Mr.  GuNTHSB.  I  was  there  with  Bentley  until  the  1st  of  December, 
until  they  left^- — 

Mr.  McCuixocH  (interposing).  All  the  time  as  a  carpenter  fore- 
man? 

Mr.  GuNTHER.  All  the  time  as  a  carpenter  foreman. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  And  then  what? 

Mr.  GxTNTHER.  And  then  the  constructing  quartermaster;  I  think 
he  took  it  over  and  I  remained  with  him  all  that  winter  until  about 
the  middle  of  February — somewhere  in  that  neighborhood,  when  I 
went  with  McGrath ;  but  I  was  continuously  on  the  job. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  "N^Tien  you  went  with  McGrath,  in  what  capacity 
did  you  work? 

Mr.  GuNTHER.  Carpenter  foreman. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  How  long  did  you  work  with  McGrath? 

Mr.  GtTNTHER.  Until  they  went  out  in  February. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  Until  they  left  the  job? 

Mr.  GuNTHER.  Yes ;  until  they  left.  Along  about  October  or  No- 
vember, some  time  of  last  year,  I  was  made  section  foreman  at  the 
base  hospital,  or  block  foreman,  as  some  call  it;  section  foreman  I 
always  called  it. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  But  you  were  over  carpenters? 

Mr.  GuNTHER.  Yes;  over  carpenters. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  So  you  were,  in  fact,  a  carpenter? 

Mr.  GuNTHER.  At  that  time,  no ;  more  in  the  nature  of  a  superin- 
tendent 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  When  vou  first  went  on  the  job  as  a  carpenter 
foreman  for  the  Bentley  Co.,  how  many  men  did  you  have  under 
you? 

Mr.  GuMTHER.  Well,  I  think  that  I  took — when  I  first  went  there 
I  think  I  took  40  men  with  me  the  first  day  that  I  went. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Tell  us  about  the  qualifications  of  the  men ;  were 
they  all  experienced  carpenters? 

Mr.  GuNTHER.  No :  not  all  of  them. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Can  you  give  the  committee  some  idea  now  of 
the  qualifications  of  the  men  that  were  assigned  to  you? 

Mr.  GuNTHER.  Well,  they  went  along  in  this  way — ^when  I  went 
there  I  happened  to  be  the  first  one  on  the  job,  and  I  had  the  selec- 
tions of  the  local  men  whom  I  knew — a  great  manv  of  them — many 
of  them  worked  for  me  years  before  and  some  I  have  working  for 
me  to-day. 

Mr.  McCciiocH.  You  got  the  gang  together? 

Mr.  GuNTHER.  I  got  the  gang  together,  and  Mr.  HoUingsworth 
told  me  to  get  the  gang  together,  30  or  40  men,  and  go  to  the  Phillips 
house  and  he  would  be  out  the  next  morning  and  tell  me  what  to 
do.  I  could  not  get  the  whole  of  the  40  men,  and  I  selected  some 
^m  the  labor  bureau,  but  it  was  but  a  day  or  two  until  I  found 
out  whether  they  were  mechanics  or  not. 

Mr.  McCnixocH.  Were  those  furnished  to  you,  mechanics? 
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Mr.  Gttntheb.  Not  all  of  them. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  As  you  went  along,  did  you  have  the  same  gang 
or  different  gangs  of  men? 

Mr.  GuNTHEB.  Oh,  no;  as  I  went  along  some  of  the  men  would 
ask  for  the  foreman,  and  I  recommended  them,  and  they  were  made 
foremen  and  went  on  different  parts  of  the  field.  In  that  way  I 
had  to  get  my  men  from  another  place,  and  the  only  way  I  could 
set  them  was  to  make  a  request  for  carpenters  and  they  would  send 
uiem  to  me. 

Mr.  McCcixocH.  Dealing  with  that  subject  generally,  and  then 
passing  it  by,  what  do  you  say  as  to  the  percentage  of  carpenters 
that  came  under  your  observation,  not  only  in  3'our  own  gang  but 
generally,  who  were  really  qualified  as  carpenters? 

Mr.  GxTNTHEB.  I  don't  thmk  there  was  over  30  or  35  per  cent  of 
them  were  mechanics — carpenters. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  number  of  men  that 
were  assigned  to  the  various  parts  of  the  work ;  were  there  too  many 
men  or  were  there  too  few  ? 

Mr.  GuMTHER.  From  my  observation,  there  were  considerably 
too  many  men  on  the  job. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  You  are  a  practical  man  and  I  wish  you  would 
give  the  committee  just  some  idea  as  to  what  your  judgment  is  as  to 
the  percentage  of  men  that  were  on  the  job  that  would  not  be  nec- 
essary ;  that  IS,  give  us  some  idea  of  how  many  too  many  there  were  ? 

Mr.  GuNTHEB.  Oh,  there  were  at  least  50  to  60  per  cent  too  many. 

Mr.  McCxJiJtx)CH.  And  when  you  say  too  many,  do  you  mean  that 
because  of  the  large  number  of  men  on  the  work,  the  work  could  not 
be  done  in  the  most  expeditious  and  best  way  ? 

Mr.  GuNTHER.  Emphatically  so,  from  a  mechanical  standpoint, 
and 

Mr.  McCcHLLOCH  (interposing).  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at; 
from  a  mechanical  standpoint,  and — what? 

Mr.  Gtjntheb.  From  a  mechanical  standpoint,  there  were  entirely 
too  many. 

Mr.  McCutLOCH.  Mr.  Gunther,  can  you  give  us  some  idea  of  what 
you  mean? 

Mr.  Gtjntheb.  If  I  have  a  building  50  feet  square  I  don't  want 
a  man  for  every  square  foot  of  it,  because  there  are  too  many  men 
and  they  are  in  each  other's  way. 

Mr.  McCtJixocH.  Which  would  result  in  delay  ? 

Mr.  Gunther.  Yes,  sir ;  bound  to. 

Mr.  McCuiJX)CH.  And  in  additional  cost? 

Mr.  Gunther.  Additional  cost.  If  I  was  doing  it  in  my  own  wa> , 
as  a  contractor,  I  would  not  have  had  half  of  them. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  If  you  were  doing  it  as  a  contractor*  yourself , 
you  would  not  have  had  half  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Gunther.  Not  half  of  them. 
.  Mr.  McCutxocH.  Would  you  have  gotten  it  completed  as  quick 
or  quicker  with  a  half? 

Mr.  GuNTHEB.  I  would  have  gotten  it  completed  quicker. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  It  has  been  urged  here — I  do  not  know  about 
its  being  urged  here — ^but  it  has  been  urged  that  because  of  the  neces- 
sity for  speed,  which  everybody  concedes,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
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rush  upon  that  job  large  numbers  of  men  to  bring  about  the  comple- 
tion of  the  building  of  those  buildings  on  time,  or  in  a  hurry.  What 
do  you  say  about  that? 

Mr.  GuNTHER.  Well,  I  saw  that  that  was  all  right.  That  was  the 
object — ^that  was  the  intention  of  all  of  us  who  started  there,  I  sup- 
pose ;  it  was  mine,  I  know.  But  when  they  can  crowd  40  or  50  men 
into  a  room  10  or  12  feet  square,  there  wasn't  room  for  anything  else. 

Mr.  McCtjlix)Ch.  And  did  not  accomplish  anything? 

Mr.GtTNTHER.  There  was  no  work. 

Mr.  McCniiocH.  And  which  would  delay  it  if  there  was  nothing 
accomplished  ? 

Mr.  GuNTHER.  Certainly  delayed  it. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  And  would  increase  the  cost? 

Mr.  GuNTHJER.  Increased  the  cost;  the  cost  went  on  just  the  same. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  method  of  handling 
materials;  was  there  a  waste  in  the  handling  of  materials? 

Mr.  GuNTHER.  At  times  it  did  not  look  like  there  was  anything 
else. 

Mr.  McCtTiiocH.  I  wish  you  would  just  state  in  your  own  way 
and  from  your  practical  experience,  give  the  committee  your  views 
as  to  just  what  occurred  there  in  the  way  of  waste  and  how  it 
occurred  ? 

Mr.  GuNTHER.  Well,  it  was  waste — ^you  could  find  material  of  all 
kinds  and  of  all  descriptions  lying  about  in  all  manner  of  shapes; 
driven  over  and  tramped  in  the  mud  and  just  wasted.  You  midit 
as  well  have  thrown  it  away.  I  guess  they  did  throw  a  good  deal 
of  it  away. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  An  absolute  disregard  for  it? 

Mr.  GuNTHER.  It  seemed  so  to  me ;  yes. 

Mr.  McCt7IJX>ch.  To  come  to  specific  kinds  of  materials;  tell  us 
something  about  the  waste  of  lumber. 

Mr.  Gtjnther.  The  waste  of  lumber  was  enormous.  My  woric  was 
n  little  different  from  most  of  it.  I  was  there  at  general  headquarters 
and  had  practically  special  work.  I  made  all  of  the  trims  that 
were  used  throughout  the  camp  and  the  sewer  manhole  covers  and 
fire-alam  boxes  and  such  as  that.  I  had  to  have  mechanics.  I 
couldn't  put  up  with  saw  and  hammer  men  or  butchers,  as  we  called 
them.  The  boxes  were — most  of  them  were  made  from  the  stuff  I 
salvaged  from  the  waste,  that  was  made  by  me.  I  had  a  team  or  two 
around  there.  I  had  them  busy;  when  I  didn't  have  them  busy  haul- 
ing stuff  to  the  sections  where  it  went  to,  I  had  them  haul  in  lumber. 
Sometimes  it  was  merchantable  stuff.  I  used  it  that  way  rather  than 
to  see  it  go  to  waste. 

Mr.  McCtiixocH.  What  were  your  orders  on  this? 

Mr.  GtJjrriiER.  I  had  no  orders  on  it.  My  orders  were  to  do  the 
work. 

Mr.  McCtJixocH.  You  say  you  did  this  yourself? 

Mr.  GuNTHER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCmxocH.  As  a  practical  man  and  mechanic,  what  do  yon 
say  as  to  the  method  generally  throughout  the  camp,  of  others ;  did 
they  do  that  ? 

Mr.  GtTNTiiER.  There  wasn't  anybody  over  the  camp  doing  the 
work  I  was. 

Mr.  McCozxocR.  Did  they  use  these  scraps? 
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Mr.  GuNTHBH.  They  certainly  could  not,  from  the  mountains  of  it 
piled  up  and  biunin^  at  the  camp,  on  the  old  canal  bank  and  on  the 
riyerbank. 
Mr.  McCuuiOCH.  You  say  there  were  mountains  of  itf 
Mr.  GuKTHEH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCxjUiOCH.  What  do  you  say  as  to  whether  it  was  valuable 
or  usable? 

Mr.  GtmTHEB.  I  can  describe  it  so  that  you  can  understand  it. 
There  was  a  score  board  to  be  made  at  the  ball  grounds,  and  desks, 
hundred  of  those  things  I  made,  and  I  used  anything  that  was  ap- 
plicable rather  than  to  cut  up  a  new  board.  One  of  the  scrap  piles 
was  back  of  the  ball  ground.  I  said,  "  I  guess  I  will  go  up  there  and 
make  the  score  boards  there  rather  than  to  bring  the  stuff  down 
here."  I  guess  I  could  have  made  score  boards  for  the  United  States. 
Mr.  MoCuux>CH.  When  you  say  that,  you  mean  there  was  great 
quantities  of  it  there  ? 

Mr.  GuNTHER.  Quantities  of  it;  lumber  piled  up  and  piled  up 
as  it  was  there;  some  was  burning,  some  on  the  fire,  and  some  the 
fire  had  not  gotten  to.    It  is  hard  to  estimate  the  amount  of  it. 
Mr.  McCuiiLOOH.  You  took  it  off  the  bonfire? 
Mr.  Gun  THEE.  Before  the  fire  got  to  it. 
Mr.  McCtjixoch.  It  was  burning  that  way  ? 
Mr,  GuNTHER.  The  fire  was  at  the  far  end  of  it. 
Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  And  you  took  the  lumber  for  the  scoreboard  from 
a  pile  of  lumber  that  was  burning? 

Mr.  GuNTHER.  It  was  from  a  pile  of  lumber  that  was  burning;  I 
pulled  it  out  of  the  pile. 
Mr.  McCuixocH.  It  was  burning  at  the  other  end? 
Mr.  GtTNTHER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCxJLLocH.  The  intention  was  to  bum  it  up? 
Mr.  GtTNTHER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  For  whom  were  you  building  the  scoreboard? 
Mr.  GxTNTHER.  It  was  the  camp. 
Mr.  McCuij:x)C3h.  Government  property? 
Mr.  GuNTHER.  I  suppose  it  was;  it  was  at  the  camp. 
Mr.  McCuixocH.  TTie  waste  of  lumber,  you  say,  was  enormous? 
Mr.  GuNTHER.  Certainly  was. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Now,  what  did  you  observe  as  to  the  waste  of 
other  materials,  such  as  hardware  and  nails  ? 

Mr.  Gttnther.  Nails  in  the  same  proportion ;  I  had  there  at  head- 
quarters from  20,  and  sometimes  40  and  60  men,  depending  entirely 
on  the  amount  of  work  that  we  wanted  to  get  through  to  take  care  of 
the  officers,  and  I  venture  that  the  nails  that  I  used  were  practically 
nails  that  I  had  my  hand,  the  driver  of  the  team,  pick  up.  Whenever 
he  found  a  keg  oi  nails  on  the  ground,  either  broken  or  a  full  keg, 
he  was  to  bring  it  in.  I  had  nails  not  only  for  myself,  but  I  fur- 
nished them  to  everybody  in  the  neighborhood.  I  furnished  them  to 
the  warehouse  at  one  time.  The^  had  run  out  and  they  asked  me 
whether  I  had  any  nails,  and  I  said,  "  It  depends  on  how  many  you 
•want."  They  said  they  were  nearly  out,  and  I  sent  out  on  one  occa- 
sion nearly  a  truck  load  of  salvaged  nails. 
Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Salvaged  by  you? 
Mr.  GuNTHER.  By  my  orders. 
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Mr.  McCtnxocH.  Had  you  been  told  to  do  that? 

Mr.  GiTNTHEH.  I  was  never  told  to  do  that. 

Mr,  McCuUiOCH.  Were  you  the  only  one  that  did  that? 

Mr.  GuNTHER.  So  far  as  I  know ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuuMxai.  And  you  did  that  from  your  own  sense  of  eco- 
nomical justice? 

Mr.  GuNTHER.  From  a  sense  of  economical  justice  to  myself  and 
the  Government.  They  asked  us  to  buy  thrift  stamps  and  to  sacrifice 
in  our  daily  lives  one  way  and  another,  and  we  did  it  for  a  time,  and 
then  to  see  it  thrown  away  that  way,  it  went  against  the  grain. 
•  Mr.  McCuixocH,  You  were  a  thoughtful  man  and  knew  as  a  citi- 
zen of  the  Republic  you  would  have  to  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  Gttmther.  I  would  have  to  pay  for  it  and  I  am  paying  for  it 
now. 

Mr.  McCm.LOCH.  And  you  will  for  a  good  many  years? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  One  thing  that  wa&  gone  into  to  some  extent,  that 
was  the  manner  of  handling  the  lumber,  taking  it  off  the  cars.  Was 
it  taken  off  with  any  care,  or  was  it  thrown  off  and  split? 

Mr.  GtJNTHER.  My  observation  was,  when  it  went  off  the  car  into 
the  yard  it  was  handled  with  better  care  than  it  was  when  it  was 
hauled  into  the  field.  In  taking  it  off  the  car  thev  seemed  to  take 
some  pains  to  pile  it  in  lengths,  the  10-foot  lengths  in  the  10-foot 
pile  and  the  12-foot  lengths  m  the  12-foot  pile,  and  so  on,  but  when 
it  was  hauled  into  the  field  you  were  liable  to  get  it  two  miles  or 
more  from  where  you  wanted  it,  and  if  there  was  a  mud  puddle  in 
the  neighborhood,  it  was  bound  to  be  in  that  mud  puddle. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  There  was  some  testimony  yesterday  about  their 
throwing  off  the  heavy  tiling.  I  thought  you  might  know  something- 
about  the  manner  in  which  the  lumber  was  unloaded? 

Mr.  GuNTHER.  The  lumber  was  not  pilod  with  the  care  that  we 
would  pile  it  in  our  daily  business,  either  in  this  city  or  any  other 
city,  as  private  business.  Wlien  the  lumber  comes  and  is  taken  off 
the  truck,  it  is  piled  up  in  respectable  shape  so  it  can  be  used, 
but  these  fellows  would  [making  throwing  gestures  with  his  hands] — 
any  old  way. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  effect  would  that  have  on  warping  and 
twisting  the  lumber  ? 

Mr.  GuNTnER.  A  bad  effect. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Made  it  unusable,  most  of  it? 

Mr.  GuNTHER.  Some  of  it  unusable. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  It  was  green,  as  I  understand,  most  of  it? 

Mr.  GrNTHER.  Most  of  it  was  green.  It  was  hard  to  get  dry  lum- 
ber for  that;  to  use  it  and  get  it  on  the  jobs,  and  make  prop^ss. 

Mr.  McCtnxocn.  Would  you  be  willing  to  venture  an  opinion — 
of  course,  it  would  only  be  an  opinion — would  you  be  willing  to 
give  your  opinion  as  to  the  percentage  of  the  lumber  on  that  job 
that  was  wasted? 

Mr.  GtTNTHER.  Well,  I  don't  know.  In  my  opinion,  I  think  you 
could  come  very  nearly  building  another  cantonment  as  large  as  that 
one  down  there  with  the  material  that  was  wasted  down  there. 

Mr.  McCtTLLocH.  That  is,  von  mean  lumber  alone,  or  all  the  ma- 
terial? 

Mr.  GimTHER.  All  the  material. 
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Mr.  McCtnj:x)CH.  It  has  been  testified  here  that  they  would  take 
out  from  under  the  buildings  or  off  from  near  the  buildings,  after 
a  building  had  been  built,  enough  nails  to  build  another  building. 

Mr.  GxJNTHER.  Well,  I  salvaged  enough,  myself,  had  it  done,  and 
seen  it,  to  have  done  that  myself, 

Mr.  McCtJixocH.  What  v?as  the  attitude  of  the  contractor  in  re- 
gard to  this  waste;  was  there  any  effort  made  to  stop  it? 

Mr.  GuNTHER.  Why,  there  may  have  been.    I  don't  know  of  any 

effort;  no  direct  orders  were  given  to  salvage  any  of  those.    They 

had  a  salvage  department,  or  a  cleanup  gang,  or  whatever  they  call 

it.  I  think.    But  when  they  cleaned  up,  they  cleaned  up  everything. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Took  it  to  the  dump ;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  GuNTHER.  Took  it  some  place,  to  the  dump  or 

Mr.  McCuixocH  (interposing) .  Mr.  Gunther,  what  I  want  to  get 
at,  is  it  possible  that  that  waste  could  have  gone  on  without  the  con- 
tractor and  his  agents  knowing  about  it. 

Mr.  Gunther.  If  I  had  been  the  contractor  and  was  paying  for 
this  stuff,  it  would  not  have  gone  on  very  long. 
Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  How  do  you  account  for  it? 
Mr.  GtrNTHER.  I  don't  know  unless  it  was  just  mismanagement,  is 
all  I  know.    They  could  have  salvaged  immense  quantities  of  this 
stuff,  if  they  had  a  practical  man  at  the  head  of  that  department.    I 
got  doors,  I  don't  know  how  many,  that  I  took  and  piled  up.    The 
upper  part  of  this  bam  that  I  used  for  a  carpenter  shop,  I  had  the 
second  story  of  that  full  of  doors  and  sash  thrown  out,  and  every- 
thing piled  on  top  of  it.    I  saw  some  of  them  laying  close  to  me  for  a 
day  or  so  and  then  when  the  wagons  would  go  over  them  I  would 
tell  them  to  bring  them  in.    When  the  wagons  would  go  over  this 
clean-up  job,  they  would  take  everything  together. 
Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Where  would  it  go  to^ 

Mr.  Gunther.  Some  on  the  canal,  and  was  burned,  and  some  on 
the  river  bank. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Mr.  Gunther,  you  have  given  us  an  instance  of 
where  there  were  a  large  number  of  men  in  a  room  ? 
Mr.  Gunther.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCutiocH.  Now  state  that  again,  just  about  how  many? 
Mr.  Gunther.  I  don't  just  understand. 

Mr.  McCui-Locn.  A  large  number  of  men  working  in  a  room 
where  they  were  working  all  over  one  another;  too  many  men  in  a 
room. 

Mr.  Gunther.  Yes,  I  have  seen  three  men  have  hold  of  an  ordinanr 
2  feet  8  inches  by  6  feet  8  inches  door,  trying  to  put  on  the  hinges.  If 
that  thing  would  occur  in  the  ordinary  contract  they  would  not  last 
15  seconds. 

Mr.  McCxjixocH.  In  other  words,  if  a  contractor  had  supervised 
this  and  had  intended  to  build  this  camp  quickly  and  economically, 
that  he  would  not  have  stood  for  what  went  on  a  minute?    Is  that 
right. 
Mr.  Gunther.  No  ;  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  But  these  things  did  go  on  there,  not  only  for  a 
day,  but  weeks  and  weeks;  is  that  true? 
Mr.  Gunther.  Weeks  and  months. 
Mr.  McCuixocH.  All  the  time? 
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Mr.  GuNTHBR,  Yes.  I  don't  think  there  is  a  contractor  in  the  land 
-would  stand  for  it,  two  men  -working  on  a  2  feet  6  inches  by  6  feet  8 
inches  door,  much  less  three. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  These  same  conditions  prevailed,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  during  all  the  time  you  were  there? 

Mr.  GtrNTHBR.  I  noticed  it  all  the  time  I  was  there. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  While  you  were  -working  for  both  Bentley  and 
McGrath? 

Mr.  GuNTHEB.  To  a  certain  extent. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  Will  you  distinguish?  You  say  "to  a  certain 
extent?" 

Mr.  GtTNTHER.  When  I  was  -working  for  McGrath  I  wasn't  all  over 
the  camp  as  much  as  I  -was  with  Bentley. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Your  facilities  for  observation- 


Mr.  GuNTHER  (interposing).  So  far  as  I  could  see- 


Mr.  McCtTLLOCH  (interposing).  So  far  as  you  could  see  was  the 
same? 

Mr.  GtTNTHER.  Yes;  and  the  reports  I  got  from  the  boys  working 
for  me,  and  the  others,  you  know. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  So  that  those  conditions  prevailed  from  the  time 
jou  went  there,  practically,  until  you  left? 

Mr.  GtTNTHER.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  Which  covered  a  period  of  a  year  practically? 

Mr.  GuNTHER.  Nearly  two  years. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOOCH.  Let  us  get  it  exact  ? 

Mr.  GuNTHER.  From  the  27th  of  June,  1917,  until  the  18th  or  20th 
•of  March  of  this  year,  1919;  about  21  months. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Just  about  21  months? 

Mr.  GuNTHER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  During  all  that  time  the  contractor  was  repre- 
sented by  superiatendents? 

Mr.  GuNTHEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Foremen  over  you  ? 

Mr.  GuNTHER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  What  supervision  did  they  give? 

Mr.  GuNTHER.  Sometimes  they  would  come  along  and  say :  "  What 
are  you  doing?  How  are  you  getting  along ?  When  you  get  through 
with  this  job  there  will  be  something  else  to  go  at."  And  that  was 
about  the  extent  of  it  so  far  as  I  was  concerned.  I  don't  know  what 
4;hey  did  after  they  left  me. 

Mr.  McCcLLOCH.  Now,  did  you  sec  Bentley's  superintendent? 

Mr.  GuNTHER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  How  frequently  -would  he  be  on  the  job? 

Mr.  GuNTHER.  For  Bentleys,  as  I  told  you,  my  work  was  special 
"work ;  I  couldn't  hardly  tell ;  I  went  there  under  HoUingsworth  and 
-we  got  orders  from 

]V&.  McCtTLLOCH  (interposing).  What  was  his  position? 

Mr.  GuNTHER.  He  was  general  superintendent  for  Bentley  and  he 
told  me  "All  you  have  to  do,  Billy,  is  to  keep  the  oflRce  force  at  it; 
to  get  the  office  force  in  shape."  1  got  the  old  building  ready  and 
one  thing  followed  after  another  and  when  Capt.  Dabney  and  Capt. 
Bhoades — I  was  given  as  many  orders  from  those  gentlemen  as  any- 
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body  else,  and  the  building  superintendent,  Mr.  Carew — I  don't 
think  I  got  two  orders  from  nim  all  the  time  I  was  there. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  But  the  representatives  of  the  contractor  were 
on  the  job? 

Mr.  Gtjntheh.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  McCtTLLocH.  And  knew  what  was  going  on,  if  they  were  able 
to  know  anything;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  GxmTHEB.  Oh,  yes ;  I  saw  them  every  day. 

Mr.  McCuMiOCH.  And  yet  this  condition  prevailed  at  that  camp  for 
21  months? 

Mr.  GuNTHEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Without  being  changed  or  rectified  ? 

Mr.  GuNTHEH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  It  continued,  the  waste  ? 

Mr.  GuKTHZH.  The  waste  was  continuous  all  the  way  through. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  For  21  months,  as  you  observed  it? 

Mr.  GiTNTHEE.  As  I  observed  it ;  yes. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  worked  for  the  quar- 
termaster, or  something  like  that,  for  a  while  ? 

Mr.  GuNTHBK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Was  that  the  same  condition  ? 

Mr.  GuNTHER.  The  same  condition — no;  when  I  was  working  for 
the  quartermaster,  starting  on  the  1st  of  December — I  guess  I  was  the 
only  one  that  was  left. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  is,  a  small  amount  of  work? 

Mr.  GuNTHEB.  Yes;  a  small  amount  of  work — finishing  up  the 
Liberty  Theater  and  the  hospital.  Then  remodeling;  and  that  was 
the  cold  winter  of  1917;  of  course,  what  went  on  on  the  outside  I 
■don't  know. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  The  question  of  time  in  the  mind  of  everybody 
is  important.  We  would  stand  for  a  whole  lot  if  we  got  quick  re- 
sults. What  do  you  say  as  to  the  delay — what  do  you  say  as  to  how 
much  quicker — ^put  it  that  way — an  effective  organization,  with  eco- 
nomical methods,  properly  superintended,  properly  handled,  would 
have  done  that  ?  How  much  quicker  would  they  have  done  that  work 
than  it  was  done?  Give  us  your  estimate  of  it.  I  want  to  say,  of 
<ourse,  it  will  have  to  be  only  your  opinion. 

Mr.  GuNTHEB.  My  opinion  would  not  carry  much  weight.  I  have 
never  been  on  anywhere  near  as  large  a  job  as  that.  It  would  be  a 
hard  matter  for  me  to  estimate  that.. 

Mr.  McCcLiiOCH,  Well,  you  would  know — let  us  get  it  down  to 
nnits;  take  an  individual  barracks;  you  have  built  manj'  build- 
ings  

Mr.  GuNTHER  (interposing).  Yes. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH  (continuing).  That  were  more  complicated  in 
construction  than  a  barracks  building? 

Mr.  GtTNTHEH.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCtriiOCH.  Let  us  get  it  to  the  individual  barracks,  one  unit, 
if  your  conclusion  as  to  the  one  unit  would  be  considered  as  applying 
to  the  other  units ;  let  us  take  the  one  unit  now.  How  much  quicker 
could  they  have  been  built,  one  of  those  barracks  buildings,  with  an 
efficient  organization,  economical  methods,  and  proper  nmnber  of 
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men?    How  much  quicker  could  they  have  built  it  than  they  did 
build  it,  in  your  judgment? 

Mr.  GuNTHER.  I  could  have  taken  15  or  20  men — 15  men — of 
course,  I  would  not  want  to  take  the  kind  of  men  that  were  handed 
out  to  me  up  there. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  The  kind  you  would  select? 

Mr.  GuNTHER.  If  I  could  select  my  own  men  I  could  have  put  one 
of  those  buildings  up  in  a  couple  of  weeks'  time. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  How  long  did  it  take  ? 

Mr.  GuNTHER.  Possibly  two  weeks,  but  they  had  from  150  to  200 
men  sometimes  on  it. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  You  said  there  was  delay.  I  want  to  get  at  how 
much  delay  there  was  as  a  result  of  this  inefficiency,  and  from  the 
men  all  working  over  each  other  there  ? 

Mr.  GuNTHER.  That  is  hard  for  me  to  say,  how  much  delay.  There 
is  bound  to  be  some  delay  when  you  have  too  many  men  on  a  certain 
area  to  do  the  work.  You  can  take  a  man  on  a  5  or  10  foot  square 
piece  of  work  and  he  can  get  around. 

Mr.  McCuixocn.  Certainly.  When  they  are  not  doing  anything, 
and  when  they  are  working  all  around  over  each  other  there  is  delay  ? 

Mr.  GuNTHER.  Yes;  and  it  got  so,  after  two  or  three  montlis,  I  got 
kind  of  hardened — like  you  talk  about  a  criminal  being  hardened, 
it  doesn't  strike  him  with  the  force  it  does  in  the  start. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  You  have  detailed  conditions  and  you  are  sus- 
tained by  most  every  witness  that  has  appeared  here — you  have  de- 
tailed those  conditions  which  you  say  nmst  have  resulted  in  delay. 
Now,  I  want  to  get  an  idea  from  vou  how  much  quicker  those  build- 
ings dould  have  been  built  if  you  nad  all  the  men  you  needed,  if  they 
were  efficient,  and  gone  about  it  like  a  contractor  would  go  about  it 
and  put  them  up  ?  How  much  quicker  could  it  have  been  done — in 
half  of  the  time  or  two-thirds  of  the  time  or 

Mr.  GuNTHER  (interposing).  I  think  I  would  be  safe  in  saying 
two-thirds  of  the  time. 

Mr.  McCdlloch.  So  that  one-third  of  the  time  was  wasted  ? 

Mr.  GuNTHBR.  One-third  of  the  time  was  wasted. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  And  one-third  of  the  time  on  that  basis  or  figur- 
ing was  delay — the  work  was  delayed  one-tliird  of  the  time  ? 
.Mr.  GuNTHEK.  The  work  was  delayed  one-third  of  the  time. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  it  could  have  been  done  that  much  quicker 
under  another  system  ? 

Mr.  GuNTHER.  I  think  the  whole  trouble  with  the  inefficiency  of  the 
men  started  with  the  plumbers.    That  is  what  I  think. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Now,  tell  us  about  the  plumbers  as  you  observed 
them? 

Mr.  GuNTHER.  There  is  nothing  to  it,  only  that  they  just  laid  down 
on  the  job,  is  all.  I  can  not  blame  the  carpenters  much.  If  the 
carpenters  had  used  the  same  methods  that  the  plumbers  used,  the 
camp  would  not  be  built  to-day. 

Mr.  McCttixoch.  Whose  fault  is  it  that  men  lay  down  on  a  job? 
If  a  man  lays  down  on  a  job  and  the  foreman  fires  him  and  the  men 
know  they  are  going  to  lose  their  jobs  if  they  do  not  work,  they  are 
likely  to  work,  aren't  they  ? 

Mr.  GuNTHER.  More  than  likely;  they  always  have. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Wliose  fault  is  it  if  they  do  not  work? 
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Mr.  GiTNTHEB.  It  is  in  the  management. 

Mr.  McCuuLocH.  In  the  management? 

Mr.  GuNTHER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoCtJiJiOCH.  Therefore,  if  the  plumbers  were  loafing  and 
doing  nothing  and  accomplishing  nothing,  and  at  the  same  time  being 
paid  high  wages,  those  responsible  for  those  conditions  were  the 
contractors? 

Mr.  GTmTHBB.  Must  be. 

Mr.  McCtJUiOCH.  Absolutely? 

Mr.  GuNTHEB.  Yesjsir. 

Mr.  MoCuixocH.  Those  conditions  could  not  but  have  been  ap- 
parent to  the  contractor  and  his  agents  all  the  time ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  GuNTHER.  How  is  that  ? 

Mr.  McCuiiOCH.  There  can  not  be  any  doubt  but  what  the  con- 
tractor and  his  agents  knew  that  the  plumbers  were  not  doing  any 
work  there?    You  knew  it? 

Mr.  GuNTHEH.  There  wasn't  a  man  on  the  grounds,  visitor  or  em- 
ployee there,  but  what  knew  it. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  If  you  were  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  that,  putting  up  that  building  and  getting  a  percentage  from  the 
Government,  would  you  have  stood  for  those  plumbers  doing  what 
they  did? 

Mr.  GuNTHER.  I  certainly  would  not. 

Mr.  McCdux)Ch.  Would  you  have  regarded  yourself  as  derelict 
in  your  duty  if  you  had  permitted  it? 

Mr.  GtmTHER.  I  would. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Would  you  have  regarded  yourself  as  perpe- 
trating fraud  upon  the  Government  if  you  had  permitted  it  and 
accepted  a* profit  for  it? 

Mr.  GuNTHER.  Yes,  sir;  I  would. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  The  plumbers  loafed  day  after  day  and  didn't 
do  anything;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  GuNTHER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCdlloch.  Can  you  give  us  any  instance  now  specifically 
that  came  to  your  attention  of  idleness  on  the  part  of  the  men,  in 
addition  to  what  you  have  already  stated? 

Mr,  GxiNTHER.  It  was  general. 

Mr.  McCtnxocH.  In  all  lines? 

Mr.  GuNTHEK.  In  all  lines.  As  I  say,  if  the  carpenters  had  used 
the  same  methods,  had  done  no  more  work  than  the  plumbers  did, 
the  camp  would  not  be  finished  or  completed  to-day.  And  you 
can  not  blame  the  carpenters.  Here  in  this  room  were  40  or  50 
plumbers  here  and  over  here  [indicating]  40  or  50  cerpenters,  and 
these  plumbers  were  shooting  craps  or  playing  poker  and  getting 
by  easy — "  Why  can't  we?"  The  result  is  the  carpenters  were  using 
prartically  the  same  methods. 

Mr.  McCtJLuocH.  When  they  saw  that  it  was  going  on  and  they 
were  not  getting  fired? 

Mr.  GuNTHER.  "  Getting  by  with  it,"  is  what  the  word  was  there. 

Mr.  McCtJixocH.  And  somebody  was  permitting  it? 

Mr.  GtJNTHER.  Somebody  was  permitting  it. 

Mr.  McCoUiOCH.  And  they  were  continuing  to  do  it? 

Mr.  GuNTHEH,  They  did  do  it. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  What  did  you  notice  about  the  waste  of  cement? 
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Mr.  GuNTHEH.  Well,  that  was,  I  believe,  in  the  same  proportion 
as  the  lumber.  The  cement  can  be  destroyed  a  good  deal  easier 
than  the  lumber.  Take  it  a  day  like  this,  if  you  haul  a  truck  load 
of  cement  out  here  and  it  would  be  dumped  on  the  street — ^in  some 
cases  they  would  be  given  tarpaulins,  but  they  were  not  followed 
up  close  enough  to  see  that  they  did  take  care  of  it,  and  thousands 
and  thousands  of  barrels  of  cement  were  ruined. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  And  the  same  applied  to  roofing  paper? 

Mr.  GuNTHER.  The  same  applied  to  roofing  paper. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  to  tar  paper? 

Mr.  GuNTHEH.  And  to  tar  paper. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  With  all  the  construction  materials  that  went 
into  the  camp? 

Mr.  GuNTHER.  All  that  went  into  the  camp. 

Mr.  McCttux)ch.  And  you  say  the  percentage  was  the  same  as 
you  have  given  as  to  the  lumber  in  all  the  various  lines. 

Mr.  GuNTHER.  All  the  various  lines. 

Mr.  McCm.ix)CH.  What  about  the  railroad  track  that  laid  where 
they  built  the  hospital? 

Mr.  GuNTHER.  Some  of  the  railroad  track  is  under  there,  I  sup- 
pose ;  it  was  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  Never  taken  up ;  that  is,  they  built  the  building 
over  it? 

Mr.  GuNTHER.  Just  built  the  building  over  it,  I  expect ;  yes. 

Mr.  McCuiJiOCH.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  foreman  for  the 
McGrath  Co.,  Mr.  Westcamp ;  was  he  on  the  job  continuously  ? 

Mr.  GuNTHER.  He  may  have  been  all  the  time,  but  I  did  not  see 
him  sometimes  for  a  day  or  two  and  sometimes  not  for  a  week  or 
two  I  didn't  see  him. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  You  don't  know  whether  he  was  on  the  job  or 
not? 

Mr.  GuNTHER.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  How  many  times  did  you  see  Mr.  Frank  Mc- 
Grath while  you  were  there? 

Mr.  GuNTHER.  That  is  prettv  hard  to  say  how  many  times.  I 
seen  him  the  last  few  months  while  I  got  the  McGrath  headquarters 
ready  last  fall  every  few  days.  Sometimes  I  would  see  him  three 
or  four  days  in  succession,  and  then  maybe  not  again  for  possibly 
a  week  or  more. 

Mr.  McCtjixoch.  Was  there  any  conflict  in  authority  between  the 
contractor's  agents  or  the  contractor  and  the  Gk)vernment  officers  ? 

Mr.  GuNTHER.  I  don't  know  whether  there  was,  but  it  seemed 
to  me  there  must  have  been  some. 

Mr.  McOoUiOCH.  What  leads  you  to  believe  that? 

Mr.  GxiNTHER.  Well,  along  about  this  time  of  the  year — ^I  had 
been  doing  work,  when  the  quartermaster  or  one  of  his  agents  or 
captains  or  lieutenants  came  to  me  and  asked  me  to  do  a  certain 
piece  of  work,  and  I  would  go  ahead  and  do  it,  and  it  seems  as  though 
they  did  not  suit  the  McGraths  some  way.  I  don't  know  why.  I 
was  notified  not  to  do  any  work  for  any  man  in  imiform. 

Mr.  McCdixoch.  Take  your  orders  directly  from  the  McGraths? 

Mr.  GuNTHER.  The  orders  were  to  come  direct  from  the  McGraths. 
Mr.  McCann  gave  me  that  order.    I  said,  "Mac,  that  is  pretty 
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broad,  isn't  it?  That  takes  in  from  the  commander  in  chief  down?" 
He  said,  "  Yes."  So  all  I  could  do  was  to  obey  orders.  A  few  days 
later  Capt.  Nicholson  came  to  me — he  did  not  come  to  me — he  had 
been  sick.  I  had  missed  him  for  two  or  three  days.  I  thought  pos- 
sibly he  had  been  called  out  of  town.  The  young  man,  the  janitor 
of  the  rooms  where  he  roomedj  saw  me  on  Wednesday,  and  he  says,. 
"  You  have  not  seen  the  captain  late,  Mr.  Gunther?"  I  said,  "No,. 
not  for  a  day  or  two;  is  he  gone?"  He  said,  "No;  he  is  at  hom& 
sick,"  and  I  said,  "  What  is  the  matter  with  him  ?"  He  says,  "  I 
think  he  has  a  touch  of  the  '  flu ' ;  he  has  been  inquiring  about  you. 
and  wanted  to  know  if  you  couldn't  get  up  to  see  him."  I  said,  "Cer- 
tainly, I  will ;  I  will  fix  it  some  way  to  get  up  some  time  to-day."  I 
went  up  shortly  after  lunch,  and  he  was  on  his  cot  or  bed.  We  sat 
there  and  talked  a  while.  I  didn't  know  then  what  he  was  driving^ 
at,  but  I  supposed  that  was  what  he  was  driving  at.  He  said,  "  How 
is  everything?"  I  said  "All  right;  everything  is  all  right."  It 
was  not  all  right,  because  if  he  had  been  well  I  would  have  told  him 
I  had  been  ordered  not  to  take  any  orders  from  any  man  in  uniform,. 
which  included  Capt.  Nicholson,  the  constructor,  but  being  sick  and 
on  his  back  I  did  not  want  to  put  any  more  worries  on  him  than 
necessaiy. 

Mr.  McCtniocH.  The  fact  is  you  were  ordered  by  your  boss 

Mr.  GuNTHEB  (intexposing).  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH  (continuing).  Not  to  take  ordera  from  them? 

Mr.  Gunther.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  Now,  just  one  or  two  more  things  and  then  I  am 
through.  Did  you  ever  receive  any  orders  or  any  directions  from 
your  superiors  as  to  keeping  in  the  clear  or  keeping  the  men  ap- 
parently busy  ? 

Mr.  GUNTHBH.  No. 

Mr.  McCdixoch.  Your  work  was  of  a  different  nature  ? 

Mr.  Gttnthbr.  Different  nature ;  I  never  received  any  orders  for  a 
thing  of  that  kind;  if  I  had,  I  dont  know  what  the  answer  might 
have  been. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Now,  when  did  the  McGraths  finish  their  work 
and  leave  the  camp  ?     Do  you  remember  the  date  ? 

Mr.  GtTNTHER.  No,  I  do  not;  but  I  think  it  was — ^I  don't  know;. 
I  think  it  was  either  the  15th  or  20th  of  February ;  I  am  not  positive; 
somewhere  in  that  neighborhood. 

Mr.  DoKEMus.  1919? 

Mr.  GtufTHER.  Yes ;  this  year. 

Mr.  McCtn-iiOCH.  Around  the  1st  of  February  or  near  that  time- 
or  near  the  middle  of  February,  1919;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  GimTHER.  That  is  about  it;  it  was  near  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary, as  near  as  I  can  recall  to  memory,  now. 

Mr.  McCtJLLOCH.  Did  you  receive  or  was  there  handed  to  you,  or 

did  you  get  a  letter  signed  by  D.  W.  McGrath  &  Sons,  by , 

general  superintendent,  dated  January  20,  1919,  addressed  "To  all 
superintendents,  forman,  and  employees  "  ?  I  hand  you  a  letter  and 
ask  you  to  look  at  it  and  state  to  the  committee  whetlier  you  ever  re- 
ceived such  a  letter,  by  having  it  handed  to  you,  or  through  the- 
mails  or  otherwise? 

Mr.  GuNTHER.  Yes ;  I  got  this. 
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Mr.  McCxJixocH.  And  when  about  did  you  get  it? 

Mr.  GuNTHEK.  It  must  have  been  about  the  1st  of  February. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  1919? 

Mr.  GuNTHEB.  1919. 

Mr.  MoCuLLOCH.  And  that  was  about  how  long  before  the 
McGraths  left  the  job? 

Mr.  GuNTHEH.  why,  I  imagine  in  the  neighborhood  of  10  or  16 
days— something  like  that. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH,  I  want  this  letter  printed  in  the  record.  Was 
this  the  only  letter  of  this  kind  that  you  received  during  your 
services  ? 

Mr.  GtJNTHEB,  That  is  the  only  letter  I  ever  received  on  that 
subject  all  the  time  I  was  there  from  anybody. 

Mr.  McCurjXKJH.  Did  you  ever  receive  any  instructions  along  the 
line  of  this  letter  before  that  time? 

Mr.  GuNTHEH.  No  instructions. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  How  did  this  letter  impress  you  ? 

Mr.  GuNTHER.  It  impressed  me  as  a  joke.    I  took  it  as  a  joke. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Sort  of  a  clean  up  at  the  end  of  the  game ;  is  that 
right  ? 

Mr.  GuNTHER.  Yes;  I  took  it  as  a  joke;  is  what  I  took  it  for. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Tell  the  committee  why  you  took  it  as  a  joke. 

Mr.  GuNTHER.  Simply  because  the  waste  had  been  going  on  for 
two  years  and  then  at  the  final  wind-up  you  get  this  letter. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  You  had  better  read  the  letter. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  AH  right,  I  will  read  it. 

(The  letter  referred  to  was  thereupon  read  and  is  as  follows:) 

D.  W.  McGbath  &  Sons, 
Dkited  States  Cantonment, 
Chillicothe,  Ohio,  January  20,  1919. 

To  all  superintendents,  foremen,  and  other  emplopees: 

It  Is  the  earnest  desire  of  D.  W.  McGrath  &  Sons,  general  contractors  on  the 
work  on  this  cantonment,  to  prosecute  the  work  In  the  most  ecouomlcal  man- 
ner possible.    To  this  end  we  are  asking  your  hearty  cooperation. 

There  Is  an  old  adage  "A  penny  saved  Is  a  penny  earned,"  and  along  this 
line  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  some  things  that  are  a  shameful  waste  of  the 
people's  money.  In  going  over  the  cantonment  extension  there  are  many  bags 
of  set  cement  which  have  been  either  dumped  off  by  teamsters  or  trucks,  or 
unloaded  and  not  properly  taken  care  of  by  the  foremen.  Each  of  these  is  a 
total  waste  of  two  thrift  stamps.  I  have  seen  kegs  of  nails  burled  In  the  mud, 
half  filled  kegs  of  nails  standing  in  the  rain,  empty  cement  sacks  by  the  hundred 
out  in  the  weather  absolutely  ruined.  I  have  seen  where  tenms  or  trucks  have 
driven  Into  plies  of  sewer  pipe  of  sewer-plpe  specials  with  dollars  upon  dollars 
loss  as  the  result.  Men  who  do  these  things  are  undeslrnble  employees  and 
will  be  dismissed  as  soon  as  we  can  find  out  the  guilty  ones. 

A  day's  pay  is  entitled  to  a  day's  work  In  return,  and  we  n^^  all  morally  and 
legally  bound  to  give  D.  W.  McGrath  &  Sons,  and  through  them  the  Govcm- 
nient,  an  honest  hour's  work  for  an  hour's  pay.  We  can  not  do  this  unless  we 
are  on  the  Job  ready  for  work  at  work  time.  Quitting  time  means  Just  what 
it  says,  quitting  time  for  work,  and  not  to  be  15  minutes  walk  from  our  work- 
ing places.  I  have  seen  7  carpenters,  lalwrers,  and  foremen  around  one  stove, 
25  minutes  before  quitting  time  and  all  of  them  simply  waiting  for  4  o'clock. 
This  is  dishonest  and  men  doing  these  things  soon  lose  the  confidence  of  their 
employers  and  their  own  self-respect. 

The  Good  Book  says,  "  Give  and  It  shall  be  given  onto  yon :  good  measure, 
pressed  down,  shaken  together,  running  over,  shall  men  give  unto  yoor  bosom. 
For  with  the  measure  with  which  ye  meet  the  same  riiall  be  measured  unto  you 
again." 
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The  working  time  will  be  T  a.  m.  until  11.30  and  12.30  until  4  p.  m.  Men 
should  not  leave  tbelr  working  places  until  these  hours  and  the  trucks  will  not 
leave  the  big  tree  until  11.35  a.  m.  and  4.10  p.  m.  The  checking  booth  will  not 
open  until  4.10  p.  m. 

We  hope  to  have  the  hearty  cooperation  of  you  all  to  make  the  finishing  of 
the  Camp  Sherman  extension  work  conspicuous  for  its  efiSciency  and  lack  of 
waste. 

I  thank  you  all  in  advance,  for  D.  W.  McGrath  &  Sons,  the  Construction 
Quartermaster,  and  myself  for  your  aid  in  the  above,  which  I  know  will  be 
forthcoming. 

D.  W.  McGbath  &  Sons, 

By . 

General  Superintendent. 

Mr.  MoCuLLOCH.  That  letter,  you  say,  was  received  by  you  about 
the  1st  of  February? 

Mr.  Gtjnther.  About  the  1st  of  February. 

Mr.  McCtrUiOCH.  And  you  left  the  work 

Mr.  Gttntheb  (interposing).  They  quit — ^McGraths  left  there 
about  the  10th  or  15th,  somewhere  in  that  neighborhood,  if  I  recol- 
lect right.    It  was  just  a  week  or  two  after  I  received  this  letter. 

Mr.  McCtJLLOCH.  That  they  left? 

Mr.  GuNTHER.  That  they  left. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  Tliey  knew  they  were  going  to  leave  ? 

Mr.  Gttnthek,  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  They  knew  the  job  was  completed? 

Mr.  GuNTHEH.  That  is  the  only  thing  I  ever  got  in  that  line. 

Mr.  McCuiJX)CH.  And  you  regarded  it  as  a  joke? 

Mr.  GuNTHER.  When  Mr.  Swisher  brought  that  to  me — ^he  gen- 
erally would  bring  these  things  down  to  me,  and  when  he  brought 
this  and  I  began  to  read  it,  I  said,  "  Oh,  hell,  what  do  you  think 
about  that?"  and  we  were  both  laughing  over  it,  you  know.  I  am 
not  the  only  gentleman  that  got  it.  There  are  others  in  the  house 
that  got  it,  out  I  don't  know  whether  they  saved  theirs. 

Mr.  McCuMiOCH.  In  the  light  of  what  had  been  going  on  it  was 
laughable? 

Mr.  GiTNTHER.  It  was  laughable,  and  I  considered  it  as  a  joke,  and 
do  yet. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  DoREMirs.  As  I  understand  from  you,  the  McGrath  contract 
was  practically  completed  when  you  got  this  letter  that  Mr.  McCul- 
loch  nas  just  read? 

Mr.  GuNTHEK.  Within  a  week  or  two.  That  is  dated  the  30th,  and 
they  left  within  a  week  or  two. 

Mr.  DoREBitrs.  That  is  dated  January  20. 

Mr.  GuNTHEE.  Maybe  they  left  on  tne  1st  of  February;  I  think 
it  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  10  or  15  days. 

Mr.  DoEEMirs.  When  did  the  McGrath  concern  come  onto  this  job 
imder  that  contract?  Do  you  remember? 

Mr.  GtTNTHER.  I  can  not  tell  you.  I  was  at  the  hospital ;  I  couldn't 
tell  you  just  when  they  came  on. 

Mr.  DoRBMua.  When  did  the  McGrath  concern  first  commence 
doing  work  there? 

Mr.  GuNTHER.  It  was  about  the  holidays  of  1917-18,  somewhere 
along  about  that  time ;  I  couldn't  tell  you,  but  about  that. 
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Mr.  DoBEMus.  Quite  a  good  many  witnesses  have  testified  that 
while  employed  on  that  job  they  had  been  cautioned  by  the  foremen 
to  slow  up  on  their  work.  Some  of  them  have  testified  that  they  were 
notified  by  their  foremen  that  if  they  expected  to  hold  their  job 
they  would  have  to  do  a  little  less  work. 

Mr.  Gttnther.  That  may  have  occurred,  I  defy  any  vaaa  that 
worked  under  me  to  say  that  I  gave  any  such  order  as  that. 

Mr.  DoBBHUs.  You  never  issued  any  such  orders  as  that  to  your 
men? 

Mr.  GuNTHEB.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  expect  my  men  to  kill  them- 
selves. I  did  not  crowd  them,  but  I  did  not  think  of  any  such  thing 
as  that — I  never  heard  of  it  until  I  got  in  here  yesterday. 

Mr.  DoBEMUs.  How  many  men  did  you  have  under  you  at  any  one 
time? 

Mr.  GxjNTHEB.  First,  as  I  say,  I  had  40 — ^but  I  don't  know  just 
how  many — probably  150  or  160  or  170. 

Mr.  DoBEMtJS.  Did  you  succeed  in  getting  a  reasonable  day's  labor 
out  of  those  men  which  you  had  ? 

Mr.  GtJNTHEB.  I  think  I  did. 

Mr.  DoBEMUs.  What  was  the  extent  of  waste  of  lumber  and  mate- 
rials on  the  jobs  that  you  had  charge  of? 

Mr.  GuNTHEB.  On  the  jobs  that  I  had  charge  of  ? 

Mr.  DoBBHUs.  Yes;  that  you  personally  had  charge  of  ?  ' 

Mr.  GcNTHEB.  I  do  not  want  to  say  that  I  did  not  have  any ;  I  do 


not  think  I  had  any  that  would  amount  to  anything.  I  used  up 
everything  I  could  possibly  use,  not  only  of  my  own  but  what  1 
could  find  of  somebody  else's, 


Mr.  DoBEMus.  Do  you  think  there  were  other  conscientious  fore- 
men on  the  job? 

Mr.  GxmTHEB.  There  must  have  been,  certainly ;  yes. 

Mr.  DoBEMUs.  Of  course,  you  have  no  means  of  knowing  how 
many  were  conscientious  and  who  were  not? 

Mr.  GuNTHEB.  No,  sir ;  the  most  of  them  were  entire  strangers  to 
me.  There  were  a  few  from  my  home  town  there,  those  that  I 
started  with.  They  placed  some  m  foremanships,  because  they  did 
not  last  long — I  guess  two  or  three  only  lasted  a  week  or  two,  until 
they  were  cut  out  of  the  foremanship.    They  couldn't  handle  it. 

Mr.  DoBEMus.  I  understand  that  on  that  job  there  was  what  was 
known  as  the  dump  pile  and  also  what  is  known  as  the  scrap  pile. 
Now,  in  general,  what  was  the  nature  of  the  materials  that  was  sent 
to  the  dump? 

Mr.  GuNTHEB.  Well,  now,  as  I  say,  in  my  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, when  the  wagons  would  load  up  with  all  kinds  of  stuff  and 
drove  away,  I  had  no  way  of  telling  where  they  went. 

Mr.  DoHEMus.  I  suppose  you  saw  that  dump  a  good  many  times? 

Mr.  GuNTHEB.  Oh,  yes ;  I  had  occasion  to  pass  the  dump  along  the 
river  and  you  could  see  it  from  different  parts  of  the  camp.  Great 
clouds  of  smoke  and  flames  at  times  going  up. 

Mr.  DoBEHTTS.  What  sorts  of  material  did  you  observe  in  the 
dump? 

Mr.  GtJNTHEB.  AH  kinds  in  the  dumps,  scraps  to  merchantable 
lumber  and  material. 

Mr.  DoBEMUS.  Lumber  as  well  as  other  material? 
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Mr.  GuKTB£B.  Lumber  as  well  as  other  material. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  Now,  what  sort  of  material  was  hauled  to  what  was 
called  the  scrap  pile? 

Mr.  GuwTHEB.  Well,  the  scrap  pile  was  practically  the  dump; 
when  they  ^t  ready  to  put  a  fire  on  it,  if  it  was  the  correct  distance 
from  the  buildings  to  avoid  a  fire,  or  it  would  be  carried  away  by  sol- 
diers or  others  on  the  ground. 

Mr.  DoBSMUs.  Wasirt  there  a  scrap  pile  to  which  they  hauled  the 
surplus  lumber? 

Mr.  GtruTHEK.  Indeed,  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Mr.  DoBEMus.  Well,  do  you  mean  to  tell  us  that  all  material, 
including  the  lumber,  that  was  hauled  away  from  the  jobs  at 
various  times  was  taken  to  the  dump! 

Mr.  GuKTHSB.  Oh,  no,  I  did  not  see  where  it  was  taken;  I  say 
it  was  taken  from  the  place  where  I  was,  as  much  as  I  could  see 
it,  and  it  came  under  my  observation;  it  was  taken  on  the  wastHi 
and  some  I  found  id  the  dump  piles  and  some  in  the  scrap  piks; 
but  whether  it  was  all  taken  to  tiiem  or  not  I  do  not  biow;  I  dia 
not  follow  them  up. 

Mr.  DoBEirns.  You  have  personally  seen  what  is  called  the  scrap 
pile! 

Mr.  GuKTHER.  Oh,  yes^  I  have  seen  it. 

Mr.  DoBEMTiB.  What  did  you  observe  in  this  scrap  lumber  pile! 

Mr.  GuKTHER.  Well,  to  make  it  plain  to  you,  take  tne  tool  bozes-^ 
I  don't  know  how  many  were  made  there;  I  possibly  made  several 
hundred  of  them ;  they  were  all  made  out  of  the  scrap  lumber  that 
I  had  gathered  out  of  the  scrap  pile;  the  only  thing  the  Govern- 
ment bought  in  those  was  the  lunges. 

Mr.  DcttEMTTS.  What  I  am  trymg  to  find  out,  is  whether  there 
was  a  scrap  pile  which  was  separate  from  what  is  known  as  tiie 
dump! 

Mr.  GuNTHEB.  I  do  not  know.  The  scrap  pile  was  started  in 
the  bed  of  the  canal  just  above  the  Liberty  Theater.  I  saw  all  kinds 
of  material  in  there.  A  few  days  later,  when  I  was  going  up 
the  pike,  why,  the  first  thing  I  knew  I  saw  it  burning,  and  the  fire 
was  so  intense  every  time  in  passing  along  the  pike  in  a  machine 
you  had  to  crowd  over  on  the  pike  to  get  away  from  the  heat  as 
much  as  possible. 

Mr.  DoBEMtrs.  Now,  did  you  see  the  scrap  pile  burning  or  the 
dump,  which ! 

Mr.  GtrNTHBR.  That  is,  I  suppose  the  scrap  pile,  whichever  it 
is  put  in;  I  hadn't  the  least  idea  it  was  to  be  made  a  dump  there 
and  burned. 

Mr.  DoKEKus.  I  see.  Do  you  know  whether  this  lumber  that  was 
taken  from  the  various  jobs  and  after  it  was  carried  to  the  scrap 
pUe,  whether  any  attempt  was  made  to  sort  it  after  that? 

Mr.  GiJ>'THER.  Yes;  I  believe  the  gentleman  who  had  charge 
of  the  sawmills,  he  liad  considerable  E^ort  stuff;  I  gave  him  the 
patterns  for  the  manhole  frames;  I  used  some  of  the  stuff  18 
mches  long.  I  made  the  patterns  and  he  told  me  he  would  get  it 
frran  the  scrap  pile.  I  said  "Certainly,  anything  that  will  make 
these."  It  had  to  be  sawed  with  a  band  saw,  I  said  "Anything 
you  can  get  to  make  it,  it  will  be  all  the  better."    I  think  he  did. 
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in  fact  I  know  he  did.  And  then  on  these  buildings  were  a  ^at 
many  of  what  we  call  spreaders,  22-inch  2  by  4's,  that  could  all 
be  used,  and  I  think  a  great  deal  of  it  was.  In  the  last  two  months 
of  the  building  of  the  camp  I  think  there  was  some  of  that  taken 
out  of  the  scrap  pile  and  taken  to  the  mill  to  be  used  between  the 
joists  and  struts. 

Mr.  DoREMTjs.  You  have  testified  that  you  could  have  taken  this 
lumber  that  was  wasted  and  burned  and  built  another  cantonment 
the  size  of  Sherman? 

Mr.  GuNTHEB.  I  did  not  say  that,  brother.  I  beg  your  pardon. 
At  least  I  did  not  intend  to  say  that.  I  said  there  was  waste 
enough,  in  my  humble  opinion,  to  build  another  camp.  That  is 
what  I  intended  to  say.    Maybe  I  did  not  get  it  just  that  way. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Then  you  think  there  was  nearly  enough  lumber 
wasted  on  the  camp  to  build  another  cantonment  the  size  of  Sherman  ! 

Mr.  GuNTHEH.  In  my  humble  opinion  I  think  there  was;  that  they 
would  have  enough  to  build  another  one. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOcii.  Wouldn't  it  have  been  possible  to  have  estimated 
the  amount  of  material  for  a  simple  building  of  the  character  that 
was  constructed  there 

Mr. GuNTHER  (interposing).  Certainly. 

Mr.  McCtJLLOCH.  To  have  ordered  the  lumber  by  the  proper 
lengths  and  to  have  saved  all  of  the  waste  that  resulted  from  cut- 
ting that  went  on?    Couldn't  that  have  been  done? 

Mr.  GuNTHER.  The  cutting  could  have  been  done  at  the  mill. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  The  cuttmg  could  have  been  done  at  the  mill? 

Mr.  GiTNTHER.  The  cutting  could  all  have  been  done  at  the  mill 
the  same  as  is  done  for  the  ready-cut  houses  now.  They  were  all 
uniform.  The  stuff  could  have  been  cut — ^I  think  they  were  to 
a  certain  extent — ^but  the  joists  could  have  beto  cut  and  sent  down 
there  and  then  this  one  set  here  and  this  one  here  [indicating]. 

Mr.  McCuuxjCH.  So  that  the  waste  would  have  been  reduced  to 
the  minimum? 

Mr.GuNTHER.  There  would  have  been  practically  no  waste. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  Now,  you  say  it  was  done  that  way  in  some  in- 
stances. You  have  mentioned  one,  I  think.  Generally  it  was  not 
done  on  that  job? 

Mr.  GuNTHER.  No;  it  could  not  have  been,  to  have  had  the  amount 
of  wastage  that  you  would  see  lying  around. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  And  did  you  w)serve  at  any  time  where  men 
wanted  a  piece  of  lumber  of  a  certain  length,  they  could  have  gotten 
a  piece  practically  of  that  same  length,  that  they  would  take  a  piece 
of  good  board  and  cut  it  to  pieces? 

Mr.  Gtjnther.  That  was.a  usual  occurrence. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  That  was  a  common  practice? 

Mr.  Gttnther.  A  common  practice,  yes,  sir;  amongst  a  certain  class 
of  men.  A  mechanic  or  a  man  who  had  some  get-up  about  him 
would  not  do  that.  A  man  that  wanted  a  3-foot  length  would 
hunt  a  piece  of  that  length.  Others,  not  mechanics,  or  the  jack-legs, 
would  run  nearly  a  half  square  away  to  get  a  10-foot  length  to 
cut  a  2-foot  piece  out  of  it. 
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TESTmONY  OF  HK.  FBED  £.  FdlLEB,  442  SIXTEENTH  AVENTJE, 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Just  give  your  name. 

Mr.  FutLEB.  Fred  E.  Fuller. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Where  is  your  home,  Mr.  Fuller? 

Mr.  FuLLEK.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  FtTLLEK.  Photograph. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  How  lone  have  you  lived  here? 

Mr.  FuLJUEH.  About  a  little  over  two  months. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Where  was  your  home? 

Mr.  Fttller.  Chillicothe  for  two  years,  about  two  years. 

Mr.  McCuLLOcu.  You  live  at  Chillicothe? 

Mr.  Fdller.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Did  I  get  it — where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  He  lives  in  Columbus. 

Mr.  FciiLER.  I  live  in  Columbus. 

Mr.  McCulijoch.  You  live  in  Columbus? 
•  Mr.  Fuller.  442  Sixteenth  Avenue. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Did  you  have  any  concession  or  any  contract  at 
Camp  Sherman? 

Mr.  Fuller.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Did  you  have  a  concession  there  for  taking 
photographs? 

Mr.  Fuller.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Did  your  brother? 

Mr.  Fuller,  My  brother  did  under  the  firm  of  Wagner  &  Fuller. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Were  you  associated  with  your  brother,  or  tell 
us  who  was  in  the  firm  of  Wagner  &  FuUer  ? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Well,  the  way  that  firm  was  supposed  to  have  been, 
I  am  just  supposed  to  have  been  manager  of  it,  and  Wagner  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  financial  man. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  It  was  a  partnership  was  it? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Not  a  corporation? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Not  a  corporation. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  The  concession  as  I  understand  was  obtained 
for  this  partnership;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  just  in  your  own 
way  how  the  concession  was  obtained? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Well,  there  was  supposed  to  have  been  bids;  I  went 
to  Col.  Myers  oh,  two  or  three  months  before  the  concession  was 
let  and  asked  him  how  the  business  was  to  be  put  out,  he  says  that 
bid  was  to  be  made,  in  a  written  bid;  he  was  to  put  in  a  certain 
bid,  any  bid  that  you  wanted  for  the  concession  and  on  a  certain 
time  that  these  bids  were  to  be  gone  over  and  the  concession  was  to 
be  let  to  one  man. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  He  told  you  that? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  You  say  he  told  you  that  personally? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  McKenzie.  Who  was  Col.  Myers? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Col.  Myers  was  the  man  in  charge  of  post  exchanges 
under  the  Eighty-third  Division. 

Mr.  McEIenzie.  Pardon  me,  was  he  an  Army  officer? 

Mr.  FtrUiEK.  He  was. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Or  an  official  in 

Mr.  'FxjixER.  He  was  an  Army  officer;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Would  he  be  under  GJen.  Glenn? 

Mr.  FuT.T.TiK.  He  was  under  Gen.  Glenn. 

Mr.  McCtJixocH.  I  suppose  the  general  there 

Mr.  Fuller.  So  far  as  I  know;  1  could  not  say  for  sure  he  was, 
but  I  imagined  he  was;  he  was  a  colonel  in  the  Army,  and  I  sup- 
pose he  was  under  Gen.  Glenn,  the  commanding  officer. 

Mr.  McCtnxocH.  And  he  was  down  to  Camp  Sherman? 

Mr.  Fuller.  He  was  down  to  Camp  Sherman;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuTJiOCH.  And  he  was  the  man  that  was  supposed  to  hare 
charge  of  these  concessions? 

Mr.  Fuller.  He  was  the  man  supposed  to  have  charge  of  these 
concessions,  in  charge  of  the  concessions,  letting  of  all  the  conces- 
sions. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Who  was  it,  if  anybody,  who  told  you  to  see 
Col.  Myers? 

Mr.  Fuller.  No  one  at  all  told  me  to  see  Col.  Myers;  no  more 
than  I  heard  he  was  the  proper  man  to  see;  the  man  who  had  the 
letting  of  the  concessions,  and  I  went  to  see  Col.  Myers. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Did  you  put  in  a  bid  then? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Did  you  get  the  contract? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  all  about  that  now ;  any- 
thing that  you  can  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  about 
that. 

Mr.  Puller.  Well,  Col.  Myers  told  me  to  put  in  the  bid  the  same 
as  he  did  all  the  rest,  and  I  put  in  a  bid ;  and  oefore  I  put  in  this  bid 
I  had  made  quite  a  few  pictures  around  the  camp,  bird's-eye  views  for 
instance,  of  different  things  of  the  camp.  I  took  the  work  before 
Col.  Myers  and  put  in  my  bid,  and  before  it  became  time  to  let  the 
contract  I  was  making  some  pictures  and  this  brother  of  mine  came 
into  the  place  where  i  was  making  the  picture — the  office — and  I 
hadn't  talked  to  him  the  past  two  or  three  months,  and  he  com- 
mentcMl  on  the  work  and  asked  me  if  I  had  put  in  a  bid  yet  on  this 
Camp  Sherman  jdb,  and  I  said  I  had,  and  he  said  that  he  had  put 
in  a  Did  with  a  Mr.  Wagner,  Mr.  Wagner  being  the  financial  man 
and  that  he  had  a  party  who  could  swing  the  deal  down  there  and 
there  was  no  chance  for  anyone  else  to  get  it  and  that  he  was  going 
to  Chillicothe  that  afternoon  and  asked  me  if  I  cared  to  ride  down 
with  him,  and  so  I  told  him  I  would  ride  down  in  the  machine  with 
him,  and  we  went  down  to  Chillicothe,  and  at  Chillicothe  I  was  in- 
troduced to  Mr.  Alexander — and  he  was  a  man 

Mr.  McCulloch.  That  is  R.  D.  Alexander? 

Mr.  Fuller.  B.  D.  Alexander,  Robert  D.  Alexander,  in  the  State 
commission  or  something  over  in  the  Wyandotte  Building  and  Mr< 
Alexander  was  the  man  that  was  supposed  to  have  landed  the  con- 
tract. 
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Mr.  McCDUUXm.  Whom  did  he  land  it  for? 
Mr.  FuLtEE.  He  landed  it — Col.  Myers  told  me  it  was  supposed 
to  have  been  for  me. 
Mr.  McCuuuocH.  Now,  go  ahead  with  it;  tell  us  about  that. 
Mr.  FuUiBB.  Col.  Myers  told  me — I  didn't  know  at  the  time  how 
the  thing  just  exactly — I  was  supposed  to  get  a  certain  percentage 
on  the  work  for  managing  the  job,  and  I  went  to  Camp  Perry  to 
make  some  pictures  of  stHue  organizations  at  Camp  Perry,  and  while 
I  was  gone  this  brother  went  to  Col.  Myers — ^this  is  what  Col.  Myers 
told  me — and  told  him  that  our  arrangements  had  been  made,  and 
the  contract  was  to  be  signed  in  Wagner's  name ;  so  they  signed  that 
contract  up  while  I  was  gone,  and  I  was  not  put  on  the  contract. 
But  it  was  only  a  short  time  after,  I  couldn't  get  along  with  them; 
I  seen  I  couldn't  do  any  business,  so  I  quit.  But  in  me  meantime 
Col.  Myers  told  me  that  day  that  the  contract  was  let  to  me.  Bob 
Alexander  and  myself — ^R.  D.  Alexander  and  myself — ^was  in  his 
office.  "  Well,  now,"  be  says,  "  I  am  going  to  look  these  bids  over." 
He  went  in  the  office  and  came  back  out ;  he  was  in  there,  I  suppose, 
10  minutes  to  look  over,  I  imagine — ^well,  I  know  of  35  or  40  dif- 
ferent bids  that  was  in  there  on  the  concession.  He  came  back  out, 
and  he  says,  "  Well,"  be  says,  "  there  are  people  who  have  offered 
more  percentage  for  this  thing." 

Mr.  McCtrUiOCH.  Who  said  that,  Myers? 

Mr.  FtTLLER.  Myers,  Col.  Myers  said,  "  There  has  been  better  offers 
than  what  you  have  been  giving;  cSnt  you  make  it" — my  bid  was 
25  per  cent — ^he  savs,  "  can^  you  make  it  30? "  But  I  said,  "  No,  25 
per  cent  is  all  I  reel  I  can  give,  and  give  the  boys  real  work  and 
service."  So  we  talked  a  little  while,  and  finally  he  say^, "  You  have 
made  the  deal,"  or  "  ydu  have  made  a  bargain,"  or  *'you  have  made  a 
deal."  He  was  a  southerner  and  made  a  kind  of  a  funny  expression, 
and  after  that  he  said  to  me  that  day,  "  Now,  you  boys  will  have  to 
take  care  of  Alexander  on  this  thing  before  this  contract  is 
ainied  up." 

Mr.  M!cCtjux)ch.  That  was  a  pretty  important  suggestion? 

Mr.  FuuLER.  That  was  pretty  important. 

Mr.  McCuiiOCH.  What  did  you  say  to  him  about  it  ? 

Mr.  FmjJBB.  I  did  not  know  anyuiing  about  it  exactly,  but  had 
been  done  on  the  thing.  Then  I  heard  the  talk  between  Alexsmder 
and  Myers  in  Alexander's  office  on  Paint  Street. 

Mr.  McCtJiXiOCH.  That  is,  Col.  Myers. 

Mr.  FxnsLER.  No,  no;  Alexander  and  Wagner,  I  mean  to  say,  in- 
stead of  Myers,  on  what  Alexander  was  to  get  out  of  this  thing. 
So  this  man  Wagner  offered  to  give  Alexander  a  Pierce- Arrow ; 
wanted  to  buy  him  a  Pierce- Arrow  for  what  he  had  done  in  signing 
the  deal.  Alexander  said  that  he  would  not  do  that,  so  that  last 
accoimt  of  it  I  had  was  that  they  was  to  give  him  $100  a  week. 

Mr.  McCdm/xjh.  On  the  concession? 

Mr.  FuujER.  On  the  concession ;  that  is  what  he  was  to  get  for 
getting  the  concession. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Now,  let  us  understand,  did  Col.  Myers  tell  you 
that  they  had  to  take  care  of  Alexander  ? 

Mr.  Fuller.  He  told  me;  yes,  sir ;  absolutely ;  he  says  to  me, "  This 
man  Alexander  must  be  taken  care  of." 
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Mr.  McCuixocH.  And  did  you  ask  him  what  he  meant  by  taking 
•care  of? 

Mr.  Fuller.  No;  I  didn't  ask  him  what  he  meant  because  Alex- 
ander— the  way  the  thing  was  put  up  to  me  through  this  brother 
and  Wagner,  Alexander  was  the  man  that  formed  this  deal,  and 
nobody  else  could  swing  it;  it  had  to  be  swung  through  Alexander 
or  it  couldn't  be  swimg. 

Mr.  McCmxocH.  He  wasn't  an  officer? 

Mr.  FtjLLEK.  Not  an  officer ;  he  was  a  fixture. 

Mr.  McCtJiJiOCH.  Myers  was  an  officer  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  FuuLER.  Col.  Myers  was  an  officer. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  He  was  working  for  the  Government? 

Mr.  Fuller.  There  was  a  lot  of  things  done  on  that  concession, 
the  way  Alexander  worked  it.  He  claimed  he  went  before  the  con- 
cession was  let,  before  we  had  the  contract  at  all,  Alexander  went 
to  Maj.  Glenn  one  day.  I  went  to  his  office  with  him,  took  him  there 
in  a  machine,  and  he  made  some  kind  of  an  arrangement  for  Got. 
Cox  to  be  down  there  and  arranged  with  Gen.  Glenn  for  a  moving- 
picture  work.  Then  he  went  to  Col.  Mvers  and  told  Col.  Myers 
about  arranging  this,  and  so  on,  and  so  forth.  There  was  a  lot  of 
different  things  pulled.  Alexander  said,  also,  one  day — I  don't 
know  whether  he  felt  himself  slipping  a  little  bit — ^he  said,  "  Well, 
I  have  got  one  more  string  I  am  going  to  pull  today ;   I  have  got  a 

S'rl  whom  I  am  going  to  have  come  to  ChiUicothe  to  work  for  Col. 
vers,  and  I  think  she  will  get  under  his  hide. 

Mr.  McCtJLLOCH.  For  Col.  Myers? 

Mr.  Fuller.  For.  Col.  Myers.  This  girl  come  in  and  went  to 
work  for  Col.  Myers,  at  the  Post  Exchange  No.  1.  I  was  in  a  public 
conveyance  when  this  girl  came  to  ChiUicothe  and  came  to  his 
office  and  got  in  the  machine  and  went  out.  After  this  concession, 
after  they  treated  me  the  way  they  did  on  this  concession  I  went 
out  and  explained  to  him  how  they  treated  me,  and  I  told  Col. 
Myers  I  went  and  done  all  the  work  of  this  thins  and  got  it  started 
and  explained  what  they  had  done  to  me  in  the  ming. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  You  had  put  in  that  bid? 

Mr.  Fuller.  I  was  the  one  who  put  in  the  bid.  He  says,  "  Fuller, 
the  thing  was  intended  for  you."  J.  said,  "  How  does  it  come  I  did 
not  get  it?"  That  is  the  time  he  said,  " That  is  very  satisfactory;  it 
was  all  right  to  go  to  Wagner."  He  said,  "  I  will  do  something  for 
you  instead.  These  fellows  have  violated  their  contract  in  many 
•ways." 

Mr.  McCuiiOCH.  Now,  what  I  want  to  get  back  to  is  just  what  the 
contract  was. 

Mr.  Fuller.  There  was  a  contract  with  the  Government  to  give 
them  25  per  cent,  turned  in  to  the  exchange.  They  took  their  money 
every  day ;  every  night  they  came  to  your  register. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  The  post  exchange  did  that? 

Mr.  Fuller.  That  went  into  the  post  exchange. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Into  a  Government  fund? 

Mr.  Fuller.  I  don't  know;  no;  yes,  I  guess — ^I  don't  know  what 
the  fund  was;  it  was  a  Government  fund. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  have  him  explain,  if  he  can,  just  what  that 
post  exchange  is. 
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Mr.  McCuiioCH.  Do  you  know  what  the  post  exchange  fund  is? 

Mr.  Ftjllek.  Well,  my  opinion,  or  my  idea  of  a  post  exchange 
was  Government  funds.    That  is  what  I  thought  it  was. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Well,  that,  of  course,  you  understood  was  going 
to  the  Government? 

Mr.  Fouler.  I  understood  the  Government  was  to  get  25  per  cent.. 
Here  is  what  Col.  Myers  said  to  me :  He  said  to  me,  "  If  this  con- 
tract was  made  now  I  can't  give  you  a  contract.  It  is  not  your  con- 
cession." That  is  the  way  he  placed  it.  He  says,  "  It  is  not  your 
concession ;  it  is  my  concession,  and  you  are  working  for  me,  and  I 
am  giving  you  75  per  cent  for  working,  and  keeping  25."  That  was 
the  remark  that  he  made. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  And  the  understanding  was  that  25  per  cent 
was  to  go  to  the  post  exchange? 

Mr.  Ftruja.  To  the  Government,  which  it  did.  They  had  a  lieu- 
tenant— a  first  lieutenant,  if  I  remember  right;  a  first  lieutenant — 
that  came  in  every  night  and  took  off  of  our  register  and  took  25 — 
no,  they  took  all  of  the  money ;  they  took  100  per  cent  of  the  money,, 
but  at  the  end  of  30  days  he  gave  you  back  75  per  cent. 

Mr.  McCtnxocH.  You  kept  an  account? 

Mr.  FuixEB.  Oh,  yes,  kept  an  account;  they  gave  you  a  receipt 
every  day. 

Mr.  McCtTLLocH.  Now,  you  were  told  by  Col.  Myers  in  order  to  get 
that  concession  you  had  to  take  care  of  Alexander? 

Mr,  Fdlleh.  No  ;  here  is  the  way  it  was  placed.  After  Col.  Myers- 
says — he  either  said,  "  You  have  made  a  trade,  or  you  have  made  a 
deal ; "  he  give  me  to  understand  we  had  the  concession ;  after  we^ 
had  that  he  said,  "  You  must  take  care  of  Alexander." 

Mr.  MrCtJixocH.  Before  the  contract  is  signed  ? 

Mr.  FuiiLEH.  On  this  proposition;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  And  was  Alexander  taken  care  of  ? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Well,  now,  that  I  can't  say  any  more  than  just  what  I 
heard,  because  I  was  away  quite  a  bit  of  the  time;  my  understanding 
was  that — well  that  was  the  understanding  they  had  right  before  me, 
Alexander  and  Wagner,  that  he  was  to  get  $100  a  week.  Now,  this 
man  Wagner  is  in  Akron,  Ohio,  the  man  that  the  contract  was  made 
with,  and  he  can  .tell  you  exactly. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  It  was  to  be  $100  a  week  in  addition  to  the  25 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Fuller.  No;  you  have  got  that  wrong;  yes,  yes,  surely,  $100- 
a  week  that  Alexander  was  to  receive;  that  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  post-exchange  money  at  all. 

Mr.  McColloch.  And  it  was  to  come  out  of  the  25  per  cent  or  the 
75  per  cent? 

Mr.  Fuller.  No  ;  that  was  not  to  come  out  of  the  25, 

Mr.  McCulloch.  The  Government  was  going  to  get? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Made  the  25  clean, 

Mr.  McCulloch.  The  persons  that  had  that  contract  who  were- 
going  to  pay  for  Alexander  had  to  pay  out  of  theirs? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Out  of  their  own  pocket  ? 

Mr.  Fuller,  Absolutely  out  of  th€i!r  own  pocket.  I  know  another 
thing— that  after  I  was  let  out,  after  I  left  the  camp,  that  I  tried 
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time  and  time  and  time  again  and  had  direct  passes  from  Washington, 
and  was  never  allowed  to  get  on  that  ground  until  after  the  Eighty- 
third  Division  left. 

Mr.  McCciiLOCH.  Who  kept  you  out? 

Mr.  Ftjij;er.  The  post-exchange  officers  and  the  man  that  issued  the 
passes  down  there;  and  as  soon. as  the  Ninety-fourth  came  in,  why,  I 
<:ame  in — why,  I  went  on  the  camp  and  worked. 

I  asked  Col.  Myers  if  this  concession  was  exclusive,  and  he  said  yes, 
it  was  exclusive  concession,  but  anyone  could  work  there.  So  the 
only  thing  we  could  do  to  keep  the  other  people  out  was  to  bluff 
them.  He  says  if  they  have  got  the  backbone  to  go  ahead  and  work, 
we  can't  stop  them;  we  can't  stop  anyone  from  working;  that  is  the 
best  that  we  can  do ;  we  can  bluff  them  and  keep  them  out. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  I  will  ask  you  this  final  question  about  it:  What 
do  you  say  ?  Did  the  financial  standing,  the  percentage  offered,  or  the 
price  at  which  the  pictures  were  to  be  sold  determine  who  was  to  get 
that  concession  ? 

Mr.  FtJLXER.  I  don't  think — in  my  opinion  it  did  not.. 

Mr.  McCtnxocH.  And  what  did  determine  it,  in  your  opinion  t 

Mr.  Fuller.  Why,  Bob  Alexander,  was  my  opinion  of  it ;  I  couldn't 
see  anything  else. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  in  order  to  get  that  concession  you  under- 
stood from  Col.  Myers  that  Alexander  had  to  be  satisfied,  taken  care 
«f» 

Mr.  FiTLLER.  He  told  me  that  after  the  concession  was  let;  after  he 
told  me  we  had  the  concession,  he  said  we  had  to  take  care  of  CoL 
Myers. 

Mr.  McCrUiOCH.  Alexander. 

Mr.  Ftfuleb.  Or  Alexander— Col.  Myers  said  we  had  to  take  care 
of  Alexander. 

Mr.  McCtjixoch.  What  are  Wagner's  initials? 

Mr.  Fulleh.  R.  E.  Wagner. 

Mr.  McCcixocH.  He  lives  in  Akron? 

Mr.  FvwER.  Akron. 

Mr.  McCinxocH.  He  is  a  photographer? 

Mr.  Fuller.  No,  sir;  he  has  a  penny  arcade;  he  never  look^ 
through  a  camera  in  his  life ;  he  was  supposed  to  be  the  financial  man. 
He  didn't  have  $4. 

A&.  McKenzie.  Who  was  this  man  Alexander?  I  didn't  catdi 
jour  explanation  of  that? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Bob  Alexander ;  I  think  he  was  on — he  was  some  kind 
of  a  State  officer,  or  something. 

A  Voice.  State  tax  commission. 

Mr.  Fuller.  He  was  on  the  State  tax  commission,  he  was — that  ia 
what  he  was,  over  in  the  Wyandotte  Building;  had  offices  in  the 
Wyandotte  Building  and  also  offices  in  Chillicothe. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Did  he  hold  any  position  at  all  at  Camp  Sherman? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Not  a  thing. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Just  working  on  the  outside.  Well,  now,  you 
understand  the  post  exchange  is  provided  for  by  law,  at  military 
posts,  camps,  and  intended  to  furnish  recreation  and  amusement 

Mr.  Fuller.  For  the  officers. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Social  amusement. 
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Mr.  Fuller.  Was  my  understanding. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  appropriations  are  made  by  Congress  to  keep 
up  these  various  post  exchanges  at  Army  encampments,  and  it  is 
proper  military  activity  at  anv  camp.  Now,  the  question  of  getting 
this  percentage,  that  is  anotner  proposition  that  will  have  to  be 
looked  into  later. 

"Was  this  man  Alexander  and  Col.  Myers  good  friends,  so  far  as 
you  know? 

Mr.  FuUiBR.  Seemingly,  they  were  very  good  friends ;  I  met  them 
together  on  several  different  occasions,  and  they  seemed  to  be  very 
friendly. 

Mr.  McKenzhb.  WeU,  now,  what  is  your  opinion  about  that,  Mr. 
Fuller;  that  they  were  trying  to  hold  you  up  or  touch  you  for  some 
money  ? 

Mr.  FuUiER.  In  my  opinion,  why,  they  wasn't  trying  to  hold  me ; 
I  know  they  wasn't  trying  to  hold  me  up ;  the  only  thing  I  know  is,  I 
know  Alexander  handled  the  thing  and  was  the  only  man  they 
claimed  who  could  fix  it,  the  concession.  Now,  whether  Col.  Myers 
got  anything  out  of  it  or  not,  I  don't  know,  but  I  do  know  that 
Alexander  did. 

Mr.  McCoUiOCH.  You  do  kn6w  in  order  to  get  the  contract  he  had 
to  pay  Alexander  money  or  pay  it 

Mr.  FtTLLEK.  That  was  what  was  told  me,  that  is  what  was  done. 

Mr.  McCxji-LOCH.  So  that  contrary  to  getting  the  money  out  of  you, 
it  was  to  get  money  out  of  the  contract,  out  of  the  concession? 

Mr.  FviiLER.  That  is  what  it  was ;  it  was  just  the  same  as  saying  to 
me, "  I  can  get  a  contract  for  you ;  will  you  give  me  so  much  ?''  That 
is  the  whole  proposition. 

Mr.  McKenzeb.  You  knew  that  Alexander  had  no  right  to  be  paid 
at  tiiat  time  ? 

Mr.  Fm-LER.  Yes,  sir  •  and  I  made  this  remark  to  Wagner.  I  said, 
"this  don't  look  good.'_  I  also  said  to  Myers,  "This  did  not  look 
good  to  me,  this  looks  like  a  crooked  deal."  And  he  said,  to  me,  "  if 
you  are  dealing  with  crooks  you  have  to  be  crooked,"  and  I  went 
right  in  Col.  Myers's  office  and  told  him  everything  that  had  come, 
what  they  had  said  when 

Mr.  McKenzee.  Who  said  that? 

Mr.  FuiXBR.  I  said  this  man  Wagner  said- 


Mr.  McKenzie.  You  are  dealing  with  crooks? 

Mr.  FuiiEH.  You  have  to  deal  crooked  and  I  went  to  Col.  Myers, 
ind  he  said,  "  did  they  say  that  about  me,"  and  I  said,  "  they  surely 
tljd,"  and  he  going  to  call  them  right  on  the  carpet  but  he  never  did. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  He  was  referring  to  Col.  Myers  and  Alexander? 

Mr.  Fdu^b.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  say  you  know  that  Alexander  got  his? 

Mr.  Fuller.  I  never  seen  any  money  paid  over ;  I  know  that  they 
had  said  that  he  was  to  get  it,  ]ust  the  same  as  if  I  would  say  to  you 
I  will  give  you  $100  or  $200  or  I  will  give  you  a  Pierce-Arrow  if 
you  do  a  certain  thing  for  me.  I  think  possibly  this  man  Boulger 
that  handled  Bob  Alexander's  business  in  Chillicothe  can  tell  you  ex- 
actly; I  understand  he  got  Wagner's  stock  tied  up  because  he  did  not 
pay  Alexander  $100  a  week ;  he  fell  shy  of  all  paying  it  and  Boulger 
had  it  tied  up ;  I  think  Boulger  could  give  you  the  trend  of  it. 
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Mr.  McKenzib.  He  lived  in  Chillicothe? 

Mr.  Ftjuleb.  Bob  Alexander  lived  in  Qiillicothe. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  This  man  Boulger  ? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  an  attorney  in  Chillicothe. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Were  you  willing  to  enter  into  that  part  of  the 
agreement  in  order  to  get  the  concession  ? 

Mr.  Fuller.  I  was  managing  this  proposition  on  a  10  per  cent 
basis;  that  is  what  I  was  to  get  out  of  it  for  my  work. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Go  anead  Mr.  Doremus. 

Mr.  Doremus.  I  wasn't  here  when  you  began  your  testimony  and 
I  will  ask  you  a  questioi  or  two  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  thing 
fight  in  my  mind.    Who  was  Col.  Myers  ? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Col.  Myers  was  the  colonel  in  charge  of  the  post 
exchange. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  At? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Camp  Sherman. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Did  he  have  charge  of  letting  these  various 
concessions. 

Mr.  Fuller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  It  wat  a  part  of  his  work? 

Mr.  Fuller.  As  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  The  particular  concession  being  considered  now 
was  for  the  moving  pictures? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Moving  pictures  and  photographs,  still  panoramic^ 
the  soldiers  and  individuals. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  The  man  that  got  the  concession  had  the  liberty 
of  going  on  the  rounds  ? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Having  places  on  the  grounds,  having  studios  right  on 
the  grounds. 

Air.  Doremus.  For  the  purpose  of  making  moving  pictures  and 
also 

Mr.  Fuller.  Taking  individual  photographs  and  the  groups. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Of  the  soldiers  and  groups? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Did  Col.  Myers  advertise  for  bids  for  this  conces- 
sion ? 

Mr.  Fuller.  I  couldn't  say  that  there  was  ever  any  advertising 
done;  the  photographers,  the  same  as  all  other  concerns  throughout 
the  country,  knew  that  this  thing  was  existing  and,  of  course,  solicited 
him  for  the  business,  and  the  best  he  would  say  about  it  when  you 
went  to  him,  "  Send  in  a  written  bid." 

Mr.  Doremus.  Bids  were  received  as  a  matter  of  fact? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Were  very  many  bids  received? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Well,  now  I  could  not  say  about  that;  I  know  of 

geople  that  told  me  they  had  sent  in  bids;  of  course,  I  didn't  see 
lose  even,  and  I  could  not  say  how  many  were  received  any  more 
than  people  told  me  they  had  bid  on  the  proposition. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Well,  now  after  the  bids  were  received  what  hap- 
pened? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Well,  it  happened  that  the  contract  was  given  to 
Wagner. 
Mr.  DoBEMUs.  What  were  Wagner's  initials? 
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Mr.  FuuuEB.  K.  E.  Wagner  is  a  man  of  Akron ;  I  can't  tell  you  his 
address;  he  has  a  penny  arcade  in  Akron,  Ohio. 

Mr.  DoREMns.  Did  you  submit  a  bid? 

Mr.  FuUiEB.  I  submitted  a  bid,  yesj  sir;  Wagner  was  in  no  way 
connected  with  me  when  I  made  tne  bid.  After  I  had  made  the  bid 
Wagner  claimed  that  he  had  put  in  a  bid :  whether  Wagner  eyer  put 
in  a  bid  or  not  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  know  that  I  was  to  get  10 
per  cent  of  the  profits  that  came  in  oflf  of  this  thing  if  Wagner  got 
the  deal.  ■ 

Mr.  DoBEMTJS.  Was  anybody  connected  with  Wagner? 

Mr.  Fuu^EH.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Fuller,  James  P.  Fuller,  was 
connected  with  Wagner. 

Mr.  DoKBMus.  Was  he  any  relation  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Ftjixek.  Yes,  sir;  all  of  them  were  partners. 

Mr.  DoBEMTTS.  What? 

Mr.  FuiXER.  Brother. 

Mr.  DoREMiTS.  Now,  as  I  understand,  that  Wagner  and  your 
brother  put  in  a  bid  ? 

Mr.  FtJii£H.  They  were  the  ones  that  had  the  contract,  Wagner 
and  Fuller  were  the  ones  the  contract  was  supposed  to  have  been 
given  to. 

Mr.  DoKEMus.  Well,  I  think  you  have  testified  that  Col.  Wagner 
told  yon 

Mr.  Ftnut-ER.  Col.  Myers. 

Mr.  DOBEMTTS.  Or  Col.  Myers  told  you  that  you  had  received  the 
concession. 

Mr.  FuiXER.  No;  he  said  that  Wagner — that  Bob  Alexander  and 
myself,  and  I  can't  just  recall  who  else  was  in  the  room  at  the  time, 
whether  Wagner  or  Fuller  was  there,  but  I  believe  that  Fuller  was 
the  other — was  there,  I  wasn't  so  sure  about  it,  but  when  he  came  out 
he  talked  to  both  Bob  Alexander  and  myself  and  said  that  you  had 
made  a  deal  or  made  a  bargain  or  something  like  that;  he  was  a 
Southerner  and  he  made  a  funny  expression;  I  don't  know  just  what 
the  expression  he  used. 

Mr.  DoREMtJS.  Was  that  on  the  assumption  that  you  had  received 
the  contract  or  the  concession? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Well,  I  can't  tell  you  anything — ^I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  how  that  was.  I  know  how  the  thing  finally  finished, 
and  that  is  all  I  know.  I  know  that  I  didn't  get  anything  out  of  it ; 
I  never  got  in  that  contract  in  any  way. 

Mr.  DoRBMus.  But  you  did  submit  a  bid? 

Mr.  Fuller.  I  submitted  a  bid  the  same  as  many  others. 

Mr.  DoHEMus.  And  Wagner  and  your  brother  jomtly  submitted 
a  bid? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Yes,  sir 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  And  Wagner  and  your  brother  received  that  con- 
cession ? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoBEMus.  Do  you  know  who  put  in  the  lowest  bid  or  the 
most  advantageous  bid  for  the  Government? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Well,  I  believe  that  Col.  Myers — ^I  wouldn't  say 
this  as  sure,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  Col.  Myers  said  there  were 
bids  all  the  way  as  high  as  40  per  cent;  I  think  I  know  one  man  now 
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who  has  a  copy  of  his  bid  that  he  put  in  that  was  40  per  cent — a 
man  by  the  name  of  Greorge  C.  Lore  of  Buckeye  Lake. 

Mr.  D0RBMU8.  Now,  you  say  you  think  that  is  so;  are  you  posi- 
tive of  it? 

Mr.  FuixEB.  I  wouldn't  say  that  is  positive;  I  have  read  hi?  bid 
or  read  his  contract,  or  read  his  bid  that  he  put  in,  and  my  recol- 
lection of  it  is  that  he  put  in  40  per  cent;  I  am  almost  positive  that 
is  it,  and  you  can  get  him  by  telephone  and  he  will  come  over  and 
show  that ;  he  has  a  copy  of  it. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  What  was  the  Wagner  and  Fuller  bid? 

Mr.  FuixEB.  Twenty-five  per  cent. 

Mr.  DoBEMtrs.  Twenty-five  per  cent? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  succeeding  me  in  my  bid. 

Mr.  DoREMXTS.  And  what  was  your  bid? 

Mr.  Fuller.  My  bid  was  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  D0REMU8.  Twenty -five? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Those  bids  ran  30,  33,  35. 

Mr.  DoBBHus.  Then  are  we  to  conclude  from  what  you  say,  that 
the  concession  was  not  awarded  to  the  lowest  bidder? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Well,  if  there  were  bids  that  were  in  for  40  per 
cent  and  the  bid  that  got  it  was  25,  it  couldn't  be  anything  else. 

Mr.  DoREBfus.  Well,  that  is  what  you  know — do  you  know — are 
you  willing  to  testify  that  there  was  a  bid  received  above  25  per 
cent? 

Mr.  Fuller.  No,  sir;  I  wouldn't  say  positive  that  there  was.  I 
believe  that  I  can  produce  a  man  that  put  in  a  bid  of  40  per  cent 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What  was  his  name? 

Mr.  Fuller.  George  C.  Lore;  I  think  I  can  get  another  man — 
and  that  Col.  Myers  told  me — produce  a  man  named  Livingston,  of 
Livingston  &  Herrick,  Toledo,  Ohio,  who  sent  a  bid,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  for  30  or  35. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Don't  you  think  it  is  quite  important  to  try  to  find 
out  what  these  bids  were? 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Without  doubt  There  is  one  thing  I  wanted 
to  know,  whether  these  men  were  financially  responsible. 

Mr.  Fuller.  They  were;  they  were  people  who  were  financially 
responsible,  and  you  were  supposed  to  put  up  a  $100,000  bond, 
or  something  like  that ;  this  man  Wagner  was— Col.  Myers  told  me — 
gave  him  a  sworn  statement  that  he  was  worth  $100,000,  and  ho 
wasn't  worth  $500.  and  I  told  Col.  Myers  this. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Are  you  willing  to  testify  that  responsible  bidders, 
men  who  were  financially  responsible,  put  in  bids  above  25  per  cent? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Well,  it  is  pretty  hard  for  me  to  tell:  here  I  wa.«!;  I 
would  see  them,  but  I  didn't  see  a  thing  in  his  bid.  But  T  feel  most 
sure  that  one  bid  was  40  per  cent.  I  will  tell  you  where  you  can  get 
a  man  in  five  minutes,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Coles,  room  203, 
Eberly — ^I  don't  believe  it  is  even  called  Eberly;  it  is  at  the  corner 
of  Rich  and  High — that  had  a  bid  in  here  in  the  city. 

Mr.  McCuixocn.  Do  you  know  what  his  bid  was? 

Mr.  Fuller.  No;  I  don't;  but  I  think  it  was  35  per  cent. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Was  he  financiallv  responsible? 

Mr.  Fuller.  He  might  not  have  had  any  means,  but  he  might  have 
backing. 
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Mr.  McCtjli/)ch.  Can  you  give  us  the  names  of  any  other  men  or 
any  other  firms  that  you  know  bid;  that  submitted  bids? 

Mr.  Ftjixer.  There  was  this  man  Lore  of  Bucb^e  Lake;  he  was 
financially  responsible.  There  was  Livingston  &  Etorrick,  who  were 
financially  responsible. 

Mr.  McCtJUiOCH.  Where  are  they? 

Mr.  FxjujEB.  They  are  at  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Mr.  McCtJLiiOCH.  Do  you  know  who  represented  them  ? 

Mr.  FtmuEH.  Mr.  Livmgston ;  he  later  had  a  studio  in  Chillicothe, 

Mr.  McCdlloch.  Now,  any  other  firms  you  know  of? 

Mr.  FuiXEH.  Well,  there  were  several  different  firms,  but.  I  don't 
just  recall  who  they  were.   It  would  seem  pretty  easy ;  I  could  get  for 

Jou  in  the  next  two  days  possibly  8  or  10  different  concerns  that 
ad  in  bids  and  would  be  willing  to  come  and  testify  what  they  do 
know. 

Mr.  DoREMTTS.  Let  me  ask  you  whether  you  consider  this  bid  that 
was  accepted  a  fair  bid  to  tine  Government  ? 

Mr.  Fuller.  This  bid  that  was  accepted  was  a  fair  bid  to  the 
Government  had  it  been  handled  right  and  the  boys  got  what  they 
paid  for.  There  was  no  question  about  that  at  all,  as  far  as  the 
bid  was  concerned  there  was  no  Question;  I  don't  think  there  was 
a  man  living  that  could  go  down  there  and  give  up  40  per  cent  and 
even  make  a  good  living  out  of  it. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Have  you  had  any  experience  on  these  concessions 
in  other  camps  besides  Camp  Sherman  f 

Mr.  Fuller.  No,  sir;  I  had  taken  pictures  at  other  camps,  but  I 
never  paid  no  percentage. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Never  submitted  a  bid  ? 

Mr.  Fuller.  No,  sir;  never  submitted  a  bid;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMUB.  At  any  other  camp? 

Mr.  Fuller.  No,  sir;  because  my  understanding  always  has  been 
and  because  there  was  not  anyone  allowed  exclusive  concession  on  a 
Government  caiitonment.  I  think  there  is  a  law  to  that  effect  that 
there  is  no  exclusive  concession. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  You  said  something  when  you  were  testifying  in 
answer  to  Mr.  McCulloch's  questions  about  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Alexander  getting  a  rake-off  in  this  concession.  Who  was  Alex- 
ander? 

Mr.  Fuller.  R.  D.  Alexander  was  State  road  commissioner — ^was 
his  position. 

Mr.  DoHEMus.  Who? 

Mr.  Fuller.  I  think  he  was  State  road  commissioner — or  State 
tax  commissioneiv— State  tax  commissioner  had  offices  in  the  Wyan- 
dotte Bnilding. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  Did  you  testify  at  this  hearing  that  Alexander 
did  get  a  rake-off? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoBBmrs.  And  what  is  the  basis  for  that  statement? 

Mr.  FuLUK.  Well,  any  more  than  just  what  I  heard — ^he  and  this 
man  Wagner,  who  had  the  concession ;  Wagner  offered  to  give  him 
a  Pierce- Arrow  for  what  he  had  done  in  the  proposition. 

Mr.  DoBEHus.  You  heard  that  offer  made? 

Mr.  Fuller.  I  heard  that  offer  made;  yes,  sir,  absolutely  did. 
And  Alexander  and  this  man  Fuller  and  Wagner  were  talking  the 
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thing  over  and  he  said,  well,  he  didn't  think  he  wanted  the  Pierco- 
Arrow.    He  thinks  he  would  rather  have  $100  a  month. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  Yon  heard  Alexander  tell  Wagner  that  he  didn't 
"Want  that. 

Mr.  FtJixER.  No,  he  wanted  $100  a  month — or  a  week. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  itou  heard  Alexander  tell  Wagner  ? 

Mr.  FuujER.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard 

Mr.  DoRBMTJs.  He  wanted  $100  a  week  or  a  month? 

Mr.  Fuller.  A  week.    If  I  said  month  I  meant  to  say  week. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  You  said  week  at  first. 

Mr.  Fuijj».  Did  I  say  month? 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  You  said  week. 

Mr.  Fuller.  Well,  that  is  what  I  meant  to  say — a  week. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Well,  now  what  do  you  know  of  your  own  knowl- 
•edge  as  to  whether  that  arrangement  between  Alexander  and  Wag- 
ner was  carried  out? 

Mr.  Fuller.  The  only  thing  I  know  was  this,  and  I  couldn't  tell 
vou  who  told  me,  but  somebody  told  me  in  the  camp  that  Wagner 
nad  failed  to  make  his  payment  to  Alexander  and  that  all  his  stock 
had  been  tied  up  in  the  arrangement  for  making  payment ;  I  do  not 
know ;  I  could  not  say  whether  he  got  his  money.  I  know  if  he  did 
get  his  money  he  was  lucky. 

Mr.  McCuLiocH.  I  understand  in  addition  to  this  Col.  Myers 
said  to  you,  "you  have  got  the  deal,  but  before  you  get  the  contract 
si^ed  you  will  have  to  take  care  of  Alexander."    Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Yes. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Have  you  given  Col.  Myers's  full  name  ? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Lieut.  Col.  Myers — ^I  can't  think  of  it. 

Mr.  DoREMUB.  Do  you  know  whether  he  is  at  Camp  Sherman 
now? 

Mr.  Fuller.  So  far  as  I  know — well,  in  fact,  I  know  jjositively 
Col.  Myers  left  with  the — was  it  the  Eighty-third,  the  First  Divis- 
ion?— the  Eighty-third,  that  Col.  Myers  left  with,  the  Eighty-third 
and  Capt.  Grraham  took  his  place? 

TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  ELIAS  BSOWN,  OF  B.  F.  S.  NO.  8,  CHILLI- 

COTHE,  OHIO. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Your  name  is  Elias  Brown,  and  you  live  at  Chil- 
licothe? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  live  out  in  the  rural  district  from  Chillicothe. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Live  in  the  country;  are  you  a  farmer? 

Mr.  Brown.  No;  a  carpenter. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  You  are  a  carpenter,  and  you  live  on  a  farm ! 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  R.  F.  D.  No.  4? 

Mr.  Brown.  No.  8. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Were  you  employed  at  Camp  Sherman? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtTLLocH.  How  long? 

Mr.  Brown.  From  the  3d  of  July,  1917,  up  until  the  present  time; 
still  employed  there. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Third  of  July? 
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Mr.  Brown.  1917,  I  think;  when  Bentley's  first  started. 

Mr.  MoCtnxocH.  You  have  been  there  all  the  time? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiiLocH.  Did  3rou  worir — ^you  worked  first  for  Bentley? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Then  for  McGrath? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCiTLLXJCH.  Now  you  are  working 

Mr.  Brown.  For  the  utilities. 

Mr.  McCTJUiOCH.  For  the  Grovemment? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Who  are  you  under  now? 

Mr.  Brown.  Maj.  Swallow. 

Mr.  McCtjixoch.  "What  experience  had  you  had  as  a  carpenter  be- 
fore you  went  to  work  for  Camp  Sherman  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  About  seven  years'  experience. 

Mr.  McCvtjJxm.  Were  you  employed  as  a  foreman  imder  the 
Bentley  Construction  Co.? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir:  no,  sir;  just  as  a  carpenter. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  You  were  a  foreman,  however,  under  the  Mo- 
Grath  contract? 

Mr.  Brown.  Under  the  McGrath. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  I  wish  you  would  tell  the  committee  now  aa 
briefly  as  you  can,  but  covering  the  ground,  what  you  observed  in 
regard  to  the  waste  of  materials  on  that  job,  both  under  Bentley 
and 

Mr.  Brown.  I  dont  think  there  is  any  one  man  would  be  able  to 
tell  the  quantity  of  material  that  was  lost  and  wasted  at  Camp 
Sherman.  Last  Wednesday,  a  week  ago,  I  went  over  to  section  W 
to  repair  a  building  and  there  was  under  this  building — we  had  cause 
to  go  in  to  get  a  piece  of  timber,  a  stick,  or  stop  for  a  door ;  when  I 
went  under  there  was  seven  kegs  of  nails;  three  of  them  had  been 
opened  and  four  of  them  had  never  been  opened,  and  four  or  five 
panel  doors  that  had  been  laying  there  since  the  building  had  been 
bailt. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Just  under  that  one  building? 

Mr.  Brown.  Under  that  building  in  section  W. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  nails  and  doors? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  nails  were  rusted,  the  ones  that  were  opened; 
the  others  I  didn't  see  them  opened;  I  could  not  say,  but  the  ones 
that  were  open  were  rusted. 

Mr.  McCtJiiLocH.  The  doors  water-soaked? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes ;  they  were  and  the  place  they  were  on  the  ground 
was  water-soaked  and  mouldy. 

Mr.  McCtnxocH.  Have  you  any  other  instances  which  would  in- 
dicate and  show  the  way 

Mr.  Brown.  Well ;  employed  as  a  carpenter,  of  course  I  didn't  get 
to  see  it  as  much  as  I  saw  it  hauled  away  from  the  buildings.  I  don't 
know  where  it  went;  there  was  any  amount  of  roofing  paper,  plaster 
board,  nails  and  that  kind  of  material  was  taken  away  but  1  could 
not  say  where  it  went. 

Mr.^McCuixocH.  Did  you  ever  see  bonfires? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  saw  bonfires ;  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  McCtnxocH.  See  what  was  on  the  bonfires? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  was  not  close  enough  to  see  what  was  on  them  but 
we  seen  the  stuff  that  went  to  them. 

Mt.  McCuLLOCH.  What  kind  of  stuff  was  it? 

Mr.  Bhown.  All  kinds  of  material  that  was  used  in  construction 
work. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Valuable  material  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCxJLLOCH.  Good  material? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  good  material. 

Mr.  McCxjLLOCH.  What  do  you  know  about  the  orders  to  clean  out 
the  buildings ;  how  was  it  done. 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  when  a  building  was  completed;  just  give  them 
orders  to  clean  out;  everything  that  was  in  that  building  was  thrown 
out  in  a  pile. 

Mr.  McCxjixocH.  Whether  it  it  was  bundles  of  lumber 

Mr.  Brown.  Whether  it  was  bundles  of  lumber,  the  material  that 
came,  any  material,  the  finest  of  lumber  went  with  the  rest. 

Mr.  JmjCulloch.  Even  good  lumber? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  Flooring  and  that  kind  of  lumber? 

Mr.  Brown.  Flooring  and  the  siding,  the  finest  of  lumber,  plaster 
boardj  anything  that  was  in  the  building  was  thrown  out. 

Mr.  McCtTLiiOCH.  Went  onto  the  pile  and  was  taken 

Mr,  Brown.  Went  outside  and  was  taken  away. 

Mr.  McCtJUiOCH.  Was  there  any  attempt  made  that  you  saw  to 
salvage  it? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir.  I  didn't  see  any  one  try  to  save  any ;  it  was 
all  thrown  together  and'hauled  away. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  And  you  imderstand  it  was  being  destroyed  or 
wasted? 

'JLy.  Brown.  Destroyed ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  Destroyed? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir ;  I  didn't  see  it  myself,  the  drivers  said  it  was 
all  hauled  out  and  burned  up;  we  didn^  know  because  I  didnt  see 
that  part  of  it  myself. 

Mr.  McCtJUiOCH.  Did  you  ever  observe  carelessness  in  running  over 
lumber  with  wagons  and  trucks? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  carelessness  that  I  observed  more  than  anything 
else  was  trucks  coming — ^had  those  trucks  that  would  dump — ^had 
them  loaded  with  paper  or  roofing  paper  or  material  of  all  oescrip-. 
tions  and  they  would  dump  them  and  if  it  broke  it  all  right,  it  was 
all  right,  and  if  it  didn't  break  it  was  all  right,  and  you  Know  that 
roofing  paper,  if  you  dump  it  and  leave  it  lay  on  the  side  for  any 
length  of  time,  in  warm  weather,  the  majority  of  it  is  ruined. 

Mr.  McCuiiiOCH.  Did  that  occur? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCttixoch.  Freauently? 

Mr.  Brown.  Frequently,  quite  often. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Give  us  just  a  general  statement  if  you  will  as 
to  what  your  personal  opinion  is — of  course  it  can  only  be  an  opinion. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  don't  feel  there  would  be  anyone  able  to  estimate 
the  loss  to  anyways  near  what  it  was;  I  don't  think  there  would  be 
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any  use  for  me  to  sit  here  and  try  to  tell  tou  what  the  losses  around 
were;  there  isn't  anyone  who  would  be  able  to  tell  what  it  was. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  You  say  it  was  enormous. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  it  would  be  useless  for  me  to  sit  here  and  try 
to  tell  you  people  what  the  loss  was  at  Camp  Sherman. 

Mr.  McCdixoch.  For  what  reason,  because  it  was  so  great? 

Mr.  Brown.  So  great;  yes,  sir;  it  was  so  great — ^immense,  that  any- 
thing— I  don't  thi^  there  is  anyone  could  teU. 

Mr.  MoCiJiiocH.  Now,  there  were  representatives  of  the  contractor 
on  the  job,  were  there? 

Mr.  Bhown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Who  would  be — ^the  superintendent? 

Mr.  Bbown.  Well,  under  the  Bentley  it  was  their  block  foremen 
and  your  foremen  that  you  worked  under. 

Mr.  McCuiJX)cn.  That  would  bo  your  field  foreman? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  field  foreman. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  The  field  foreman  and  block  superintendent,  and 
then  back  to  the  superintendent  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Then  it  would  be  back  to  the  superintendent. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  These  men  were  on  the  job  moving  about  more 
or  less,  were  they  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Your  foreman  was,  but  the  others  you  wotild  sea 
once  in  a  while. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Were  they  in  a  position  to  know  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  McCttixoch.  All  about  it? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCmxocH.  How  do  you  account  for  thair  not  remedyinc 
these  conditions? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  I  think  it  was  carelessness  in  the  contractor  in 
not  having  men  that  was  capable  there  of  looking  after  the  work. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  They  could  have  known  about  it  if  they  had 
attempted  to  find  out? 

Mr.  Brown.  Why,  yes ;  it  was  easy  to  see. 

Mr.  McCtriii-ocH.  And  they  probably  did  know  about  it? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  so, 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Do  you  think  they  knew  all  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  they  did. 

Mr.  McCnixocH.  They  could  not  help  but  know  about  it,  could 
they? 

Mr.  Brown.  No. 

Mr.  McCdixoch.  And  how  long  did  this  waste  continue?  Give 
us  the  period  of  time  over  which  it  continued — during  which  that 
continued  ? 

Mr.  Bbown.  Ever  since  I  have  been  at  Camp  Sherman. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  It  has  been  how  long? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  I  went  there  in  1917,  in  July,  and  I  am  stiU 
there. 

Mr.  McCmxocH.  A  period  of  over  two  years? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCttixoch.  You  have  detailed  and  told  us  about  the  waste 
of  material ;  give  us  some  idea  about  how  the  men  worked;  the  num- 
ber of  men,  whether  too  many  on  a  ioh? 
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Mr.  Brown.  There  were  too  many  men ;  I  have  worked  on  build- 
ings  for  the  Bentley  people,  where  there  were  200  of  us  on  one  of 
those  small  barracks;  men  would  just  stand  around  in  each  other's 
way ;  the  first  building  that  I  helped  erect  was  a  bunk  house,  and  so 
many  men  got  on  it  that  it  collapsed:  they  were  sheathing  it,  and  it 
spread  and  let  the  men  down  in,  and  there  was  over  100  men  went 
down  into  that  building. 

Mr.  McCxnxocH.  And  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  they  had  too 
many  men  on  it:  is  that  it?' 

Mr.  Brown.  There  was  too  many  men  on  it;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCiTijJOCH.  What  would  you  say  as  to  whether  the  men 
would  do  a  day's  work? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  I  think  some  of  the  carpenters  there  tried  to  do 
what  they  should  have  done,  but  the  unskilled  labor,  it  was  hard  for 
anybody  to  work  so  manv  unskilled  men  as  they  had  there,  and  I 
don't  think  anyone  hurt  themselves. 

Mr.  McCuiJX)CH.  You  think  there  was  a  tendency  to  idle  the  time 
awayj 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  McCmxocH.  Was  that  general — that  tendency  general? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  it  was. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Among  the  carpenters;  you  know  the  men  who 
were  on  the  job  as  carpenters? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiiix)CH.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  effect  of  having  to. 
many  men  on  a  job  as  it  would  relate  to  speeding  up  the  work  or 
retarding  it. 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  it  would  retard  the  work,  having  too  many  on. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  May  I  interject  and  ask  him  a  question? 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKenzib.  At  the  time  you  were  working  there  under  the 
Bentley  Construction  Co.,  did  "you  know  of  the  character  of  contnct 
that  the  Bentleys  had  with  the  Government? 

Mr.  Brown,  I  did  not;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzib.  You  didn't  know  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  didn't  hear  it  discussed  amon^;  the  men? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtnxocH.  Did  you  know  that  tiiey  got  a  percentage — ^were 
going  to  get  a  percentage? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  knew  that;  we  heard  that  from  the  time  the  camp 
started,  but  then  I  didn't  hear  it  from  any  official  source;  we  just 
had  the  hearsay,  that  they  got  so  much. 

Mr.  McCmxocH.  The  more  it  cost,  the  more  they  would  ffet? 

Mr.  Brown.  They  told  us  the  more  they  spent,  the  more  tiiey  got 
That  is  all  we  heard. 

Mr.  McCtJULOCH.  That  is,  who  told  you  that? 

Mr.  Brown.  Why,  the  men,  the  foremen  and  the  men  that  you 
would  hear  talking  through  the  camp— discussed  through  the  ctmp 
before  the  camp  started. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Did  you  hear  any  foremen  say  the  more  it  costs, 
the  more  we  get? 
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Mr.  Brown.  I  have  heard  several  of  them  say  that  the  more  they 
would  spend,  the  more  money  that  was  spent  there,  the  more  the 
bosses  would  get ;  that  is  the  way  it  was  reported  around  the  jobs. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  now,  if  I  may  interject  again,  the  part  I 
want  to  get  at,  if  you  knew  that  and  your  associates  knew  whether 
that  had  a  tendency  to  make  you  fell  at  least  that  it  wasn't  impor- 
tant that  you  do  a  day's  work. 

Mr.  Bbown.  Well,  this  is  the  way  we  felt  about  it;  this  is  in  war 
time  and  we  thought  that  we  should  do  our  bit,  to  do  and  do  what 
we  could,  but  if  we  did  more  than  what  the  others  did,  you  would 
be  discha^rod  and  you  would  do  nothing  in  war  time. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  is  the  way  you  felt? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  the  way  I  felt  about  it. 

Mr.  McCtJiJ[X)CH.  Are  you  through? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCi7U/>CH.  On  the  matter  of  discharge,  that  is  important — 
how  did  you  get  that  impression  that  you  would  be  discharged  il 
you  did  more? 

Mr.  Bbown.  If  you  went  ahead  and  did  more,  you  would  get  dis- 
charged ;  that  is  all  there  was  of  it ;  if  ^ou  went  there  as  a  carpenter 
And  you  had  a  fellow  working  at  the  side  of  you  that  was  not  a  car- 
penter, and  you  would  do  more  than  he  did,  well,  then,  the  fellow 
would  come  around  and  say,  '*  What  are  you  trying  to  do,  kill  your 
job?  You  wiU  have  to  take  it  a  little  easy  or  I  will  have  to  discharge 
you  if  you  go  ahead  that  way." 

Mr.  McCuuLOCH.  The  foreman  told  ypu  that? 

Mr.  Bbown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtJLLocH.  Will  you  tell  us  how  often  that  occurred  to  you? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  I  don't  know  &a  I  could  tell  you  how  often  that 
would  occur,  but  it  occurred  several  times. 

Mr.  McCtrixocH.  Did  it  occur  under  the  Bentley  contract? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Could  you  give  us  the  name  of  any  foreman  that 
told  you  that? 

Mr.  Brown.  Fred  Wholgemuth. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Did  he  tell  you  more  than  that? 

Mr.  DoKEMTjs.  Did  you  get  his  name,  the  spelling 

A  VOICE.  W-h-o-l-g-e-m-u-t-h. 

Mr.  McCuuxtCH.  And  what  are  his  initials? 

Mr.  Brown.  Fred  Wholgemuth. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Did  he  tell  you  that  more  than  once? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Did  he  tell  you  that  in  the  presence  of  anybody? 

Mr.  Brown.  Told  it  in  the  presence  of  all  the  men. 

Mr.  McCuiJiOCH.  They  all  heard  it? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCxTLUocB.  Now,  just  tell  us  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Brown,  He  said  it ;  he  would  come  to  you  and  you  were  work- 
mg;  you  would  be  going  ahead;  if  you  was  doing  more  than  the 
ouer  fellow  he  would  say,  "What  are  you  trying  to  do,  kill  your 
job?     If  you  are  going  to  do  that,  I  will  have  to  discharge  you." 

Mr.  McCcUiOCH.  And  more  than  one  man  heard  that  ? 

Mr.  Bkown.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  McCiJixocH.  In  the  face  of  the  necessity  for  speed  did  any 
man  representing  the  contractor — said  that  the  men  who  were_  labor- 
ing there,  wantmg  them  not  to  do  an  honest  day's  work;  is  that 
riSit? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  And  you  say  that  by  reason  of  that  attitude 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtJiiLOCH.  That  the  work  was  delayed? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  it  was. 

Mr.  McCoLiiOCH.  Could  you  give  us  some  idea — just  your  own 
opinion — as  to  the  number  of  men  fiiat  were  on  the  job  or  these 
various  jobs  that  were  too  many,  the  number  that  there  were  that 
were  more  than  should  have  been  there;  give  us  some  idea. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  the  foremen  were  burdened  with  too  many 
men;  they  couldn't  look  after  them.  They  could  not  take  care  of 
them,  a  half  too  many. 

Mr.  McCtJU-ocH.  A  half  too  many? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir  . 

Mr.  McCxJUiOCH.  I  have  an  instance  here  where  58  men  on  one 
building  where  15  or  20  would  have  been  all  that  could  work  td  an 
advantage,  and  then  they  would  want  you  to  take  on  additional  men? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  Can  you  give  us  instances  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  was  foreman  on  the  construction  of  the  hay  shed 
myself  at  that  time. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  Now,  tell  us  about  that  circimistancc. 

Mr.  Brown.  We  had  58  men  working  on  that ;  of  course  we  had  to 
take  what  men  was  sent  to  us;  you  understand  we  foremen  had 
nothing  to  do  with  hiring  men,  and  we  worked  those  men  to  the 
best  advantage  that  we  knew  to  work  them  and  did  the  best  that  we 
could  with  them,  and  too  many  men  for  the  foremen  to  look  after 
to  get  the  work  out,  for  a  man  having  58.  If  they  had  probably 
20  he  could  have  done  better. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Did  you  ever  many  any  complaint  about  it? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuuLOCH.  Say  anything  about  it? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  McCtruiOCH.  You  did  what  they  told  you  to  do,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir ;  I  tried  to  do  what  they  told  me  to  do. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  Do  you  know  of  cases  where  men  checked  in  in 
the  morning  and  left  the  job  and  remained  away  for  the  day,  and 
then  came  back  and  checked  out  at  night  and  received  pay  for  their 
day's  work  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  heard  of  several  of  those  cases,  but  I  didnt  have 
any  men  under  McGrath.  Under  the  McGrath  I  will  have  to  say 
I  never  heard  of  them,  but  under  the  Bentley  I  heard  of  them  quite 
frequently. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  that  was  done  frequently? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtnxocH.  State  whether  or  not  while  you  were  working 
under  McGraths  there  was  work  sent  out,  orders  sent  out  to  riow 
down? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  would  never  get  those  orders  unless  it  would  be 
at  a  time  of  short  material.    They  may  tell  you  material  was  going 
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to  run  short  or  something  that  way,  or  times  that  thcLWork  was 
mnning  short. 

Mr.  McCnUiOCH.  Well,  did  they  tell  you  at  the  same  time  not  to 
discharge  anybody? 

Mr.  Bkown.  We  got  that  order  several  times. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Not  to  discharge  anybody  i 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes ;  they  needed  the  men  to  get  their  work  done. 

Mr.  McCtjvloch..  What  do  you  say  in  addition  to  what  you  have 
already  said — which  is  very  comprehensive — ^what  you  say  as  to 
the  evidence  of  a  tendency  to  delay  the  work ;  that  is,  to  delay  it  and 
make  it  last  longer  and  cost  more? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  I  believe  under  the  Bentleys  it  was  more  so 
than  it  was  under  the  McGraths — ^I  will  have  to  say  that  imder  the 
McGrath  people  they  seemed  to  be  more  to  get  the  work  done,  under 
the  impression  to  get  through  with  it. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  with  Frank 
McGrath  in  regard  to  German  prisoners? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  ordered  from  the  Salvation  hut  to 
work  German  prisoners  at  the  reclamation  garage,  to  build  the 
reclamation  garage  with  German 'prisoners.  Mr.  Frank  McGrath 
came  to  me  and  he  said, "  Brown,  what  are  you  doing  over  here  ?"  I 
said,  "I  am  working  German  prisoners;  not  any  civilians."  He 
said,  "  I  think  you  better  get  four  or  five ;  there  is  nothing  for  me  for 
you  to  work  German  prisoners." 

Mr.  McCuixpCH.  Did  you  get  them? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sirj  I  dioT 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  Give  us  some  idea  about  the  plumbers;  we 
have  heard  a  lot  about  pltunbers,  but  it  is  a  cumulative  proposition ; 
I  wish  you  would  tell  us  something  about  them. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  don't  think  there  is  very  much  to  tell;  they  were 
there  and  that  is  about  all  we  could  say. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  You  mean  they  di<m't  do  anything. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  built  the  nurses'  home.  When  I  built  the  nurses* 
home  and  got  those  little  rooms  in  there,  they  would  get  in  and 
shoot  craps  in  there,  and  when  I  would  want  to  send  carpenters 
in  there  to  finish  with  that,  you  couldn't  get  them  out  of  there; 
you  couldn't  get  them  out  of  there  at  all. 

Mr.  McCt7Ijx>ch.  They  were  in  there  gambling? 

Mr.  Brown.  They  were  in  there  gambling;  be  in  there  maybe 
some  d^s 

Mr.  liicCtiLLOCH.  What  do  you  say  as  to  whether  the  contractors 
knew  this  was  going  on? 

Mr.  Brown.  They  certainly  did;  anybody  could  have  found  ihem 
or  seen  it  who  went  through  the  camp. 

Mr.  McCtiLiiOCH.  Did  you  see  any  efforts  made  on  the  part  of  the 
contractor  to  remedy  this? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  And  yet  tiiey  were  being  paid  full  wages? 

Mr.  Brown.  Certainly  were. 

Mr.  McCxJiiiiOCH.  Full  time ;  were  loafing  on  the  job  and  shooting 
craps  and  gambling,  etc. 

Mr.  Brown.  They  loafed  on  the  job  at  the  nurses'  home,  at  the 
hospital  where  I  built,  I  can  testify  for  that,  because  I  saw  them. 
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Mr.  McCtnxooH.  Do  you  know  of  any  buildings  being  torn  down 
which  had  been  improperly  constructed* 

Mr.  Bbown.  Well,  that  is  the  first  barracks  I  think  in  the  new  ad- 
dition. I  started  to  build  that  myself,  and  there  was  some  misun- 
derstanding; every  time  that  we  would  get  it  started,  we  would  have- 
to  change  it,  four  different  times,  and  when  we  finished  it  it  was  still 
isetting  where  we  started  with  it  at  the  first  time.  We  had  made  four 
changes  on  it. 

Mr.  McCm-LOCH.  What  were  the  changes  that  were  made? 

Mr.  Bbown.  Well,  they  claimed  the  street  was  a  different  place, 
and  the  back  part  where  the  latrine  would  be — to  turn  it  around, 
and  then  turn  it  around  again,  and  they  finally  completed,  I  think 
by  turning  the  blue  print  upside  down. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Ever  see  anything  like  that  before  in  your  lifet 

Mr.  Brown.  I  did  not;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  McOuUiOCH.  What  effect  did  it  have  upon  you,  that  kind  of  a 
procedure  ? 

Mr.  Bbown.  Well  it  got  me  worried  so  that  another  witness  will 
tell  you  the  rest  of  that  building — ^it  was  left  on  him,  and  I  went 
b«ck  to  the  German  stockade  to  work  German  prisoners. 

Mr.  McCtnuLOOH.  Could  not  stand  it? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiix)CH.  Were  you  ever  called  upon  to  receipt  for  lumber? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  we  always  said  they  would  come  around  after 
they  had  furnished  the  lumber  at  the  building  and  they  would  want 
you  to  sign  a  receipt.  The  driver  would  sign  it,  sometimes  would  sign 
it,  and  sometimes  he  would  not. 

Mr.  McCttux)ch.  Can  yoq  give  us  any  information  about  the  re- 
ceipts'calling  for  more  lumber  than  was  delivered? 

Mr.  Bbown.  I  think  we  would  order  and  always  get  more  than  we 
ordered ;  that  would  be  left  for  the  clean-up  men. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  That  is,  you  would  always  get  more  lumber  than 
you  sent  for? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  And  the  dean-up  men  would  take  it  and  throw 
it  away  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  They  took  that  away. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  You  don't  know  of  any  instances  where  the  re- 
ceipts, while  you  may  have  got  more  than  you  ordered,  yet  where 
the  receipt  called  for  more  lumber  than  was  actually  delivered  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  I  won't  say  about  it,  because  I  didn't  pay  enough 
attention  to  those  receipts  to  know  what  they  called  for. 

Mr.  McCiTL.iiOCH.  You  do  not  want  to  testify  about  that? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  McCttixogh.  What  percentile  of  the  men  who  were  drawing 
the  pay  of  the  carpenters  on  that  job,  and  were  carried  on  the  pay 
roll  as  carpenters,  were  qualified  carpenters? 

Mr.  Brown.  Not  half  of  them. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  The  rest  of  them  were 

Mr.  Brown.  Farmers,  plasterers,  and  butchers — most  anj-body  that 
come  along  with  a  hatchet  and  saw. 

Mr.  McCxTLLOCH.  Do  jou  think  that  the  effect  of  having  such  men 
on  the  job  was,  in  your  judgment,  to  delay  it? 
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Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Now,  finally,  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Brown, 
whether  or  not  you  have  observed  recently  destruction  of  food  ? 

Mr.  Bbown.  Well,  yes;  at  the — ^well,  I  will  say  two  weeks  ago  in 
the  warehouse,  they  had  them  full  of  flour  and  beans  and  stuff  like- 
that,  and  the  roots  leaked,  and  you  know  what  the  consec^uences 
would  be  of  that  effect  with  the  roofs;  they  started  to  roof  it,  and 
they  got  the  blisters  on  the  roof,  and  instead  of  finishing  ihe  }<A> 
they  stopped  at  night,  you  linow,  and  the  rain  came  down  off  of  the 
side  of  the  roof  a^  went  in  and  spoiled  this  stuff,  and  reported  to 
me  something  like  $5,000  loss,  the  men  at  the  warehouse. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  What  was  it? 

Mr.  Bbown.  Flour  and  beans  and  stuff  like  that  in  one  warehouse,, 
and  the  other  side  wa.s  blankets  and  socks  and  stuff  like  that;  had  to- 
go  back  to  the  laundnr  to  be  cleaned  up  and  then  come  in  as  seconds. 

Mr.  McCuLuocH.  What  did  they  do  with  the  flour  and  beans  ? 

Mr.  Bbown.  The  last  we  saw  of  it,  it  was  on  the  platform  at  th» 
warehouse. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  was  destroyed  or 
not? 

Mr.  Bbown.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  McCnUiOCH.  Did  you  hear  anything  about  what  was  done- 
with  it? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  we  heard  at  one  time  it  went  up  to  George 
Knight,  the  garbage  man,  but  I  do  not  know;  that  is  only  hearsay; 
I  can't  say. 

Mr.  McCdixoch.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  McKiNziE.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Doremus,  with  anything  you  have. 

Mr.  DoREMiTB.  When  did  you  become  a  foreman  at  Camp  Sher> 
man? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  it  was  in  March. 

Mr.  DoBBMTTS.  March,  1918? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  something  like  that. 

Mr.  DoREMtTS.  And  as  foreman,  how  many  men  would  you  have 
under  your  control  ? 

Mr.  Bbown.  Well,  I  had  any  place  from  15  to  58. 

Mr.  DoREMtrs.  Did  you  have  any  difficully  in  getting  a  fair  day'a 
work  out  of  those  men? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  we  could  not  get  a  fair  day's  work  out  of  those 
fellows  that  were  not  carpenters;  they  would  do  what  they  could 
and  that  was  all. 

Mr.  DoREMTTS.  Do  you  think  that  these  men  that  were  imder  you 
did  the  best  they  could  within  their  limitations? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  I  will  say  that  part  of  them  did. 

Mr.  DoREMtrs.  But  you  donx  think  that  all  of  them  did  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Not  all  of  them;  no. 

Mr.  DoBEMus.  Did  you  ever  tell  the  men  who  were  under  you  that 
they  would  have  to  slow  up? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir;  I  did  not;  I  don't  think  it  was 

Mr.  DoBEMus.  Did  you  ever  have  instructions  from  anyone  in 
authority  to  tell  the  men  to  slow  up? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  had  instructions  at  one  time  that  we  would  have 
to  be  careful;  that  material  was  short. 

Mr.  Doremus.  This  was  after  you  became  foreman? 
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Mr.  Bhown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoHEMTjs.  Did  you  ever  have  any  other  instructions  to  slow 
■up? 

Mr.  Bhown.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  DoKEMus.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  the  surplus  material 
when  the  clean-up — ^anybody  came  along  to  clean  up  tiie  job  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not;  it  was  taken  away;  it  was  up  to  them;  they 
took  it  away  and  of  course  I  didn't  see  it;  I  saw  the  piles  of  scrap 
lumber  in  the  distance,  I  could  not  say  what  was  in  them;  I  saw 
them  burned  and  I  know  of  quantities  of  material. 

Mr.  DoREMTjs.  Do  you  know  whether  any  effort  was  made  to 
separate  that  lumber  after  it  was  hauled  away  from  the  new  job? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  DoREMirs.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  The  committee  will  stand  recessed  until  1.30. 

(And  thereupon  a  recess  was  taken  until  1.30  p.  m.  of  same 
■date.) 

AFTER    BECESS. 

The  committee  resumed  its  session  pursuant  to  recess,  at  1.30 
o'clock  p.  m. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  E.  £.  rOSHAUOE,  CIBCLEVIILE,  OHIO. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 

Mr.  McCtJLLOCH.  Mr.  Fosnaugh,  you  have  been  under  subpoena 
here  how  long;  when  were  you  subpoenaed? 

Mr.  Fosnaugh.  The  29th ;  to  report  for  the  29th. 

Mr.  McCtuxoch.  What  day  was  that? 

Mr.  Fosnaugh.  Wednesday,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  How  do  you  spell  your  name  ? 

Mr.  Fosnaugh.  F-o-s-n-a-u-g-h ;  H.  E.,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixoch.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Fosnaugh.  Circleville,  Ohio. 

Mr.  MoOuUiOOH.  You  were  subpoented  there  by  the  Sergeant-at- 
■Axmsi 

Mr.  Fosnaugh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixoch.  You  have  been  here — ^you  were  here  Wednes- 
day? 

Mr.  Fosnaugh.  Here  Wednesday;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  And  Thursday? 

Mr.  Fosnaugh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuuxKJH.  And  Friday? 

Mr.  Fosnaugh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McGuiiLOCH.  And  to-day? 
'Mr.  Fosnaugh.  And  to-day.     ' 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  And  you  were  here  in  response  to  the  sub- 
poena that  was  served  on  you? 

Mr.  Fosnaugh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuux)ch.  Have  you  had  any  talk  with  Frank  McGrath 
ffince  you  were  under  subpoena  here? 

Mr.  Fosnaugh.  I  haven't  had  a  talk  with  Frank  McGrath  since 
Mr.  McGrath  left  the  job,  or  a  few  weeks  previous  to  his  leaving. 
C-.      ...  _ 
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Mr.  McCuLLocH.  You  say  to  the  committee  that  you  have  not 
talked  to  Frank  McGrath  since  you  left  the  job? 

Mr.  FosNAUGH.  No,  sir ;  and  neither  have  I  seen  him. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Didn't  you  talk  to  him  over  the  telephone  ? 

Mr.  FosNAuoH.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCxTUiOCH.  And  you  haven't  seen  him  ?  • 

Mr.  FoBNAUOH.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  FosNAUGH.  Exactly. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  FosNAuoH.  Yes,  sir. 

-Mr.  McCuLLocH.  That  is  all  I  care  to  ask  you. 

Mr.  FosNAUGH.  That  is  all.    Thank  you. 

TESTIUOHT  OF  MB.  JOHN  A.  COLES,  JB.,  238  SOXTTH  OBAITT 
AVEiniE,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Give  your  name  to  the  stenographer. 

Mr.  Coles.  John  A.  Coles,  jr. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Coles? 

Mr.  CouES.  At  present  I  am  making  my  home  with  my  mother 
4it  238  South  Grant  Avenue,  this  city. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  the  city  ? 

Mr.  CoiEg.  I  was  bom  in  this  city;  but  after  some  trouble  at  Camp 
-Johnson  I  spent  18  months  about  at  Camp  Joseph  E.  Johnston, 
-Jacksonville,  Fla.    I  have  been  back  here  about  five  months. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  did  you  have  to  do,  if  anything,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  letting  of  the  contract  for  the  taking  or  pictures  at 
■Camp  Sherman? 

Mr.  Coles.  I  submitted  a  bid  and  attempted  to  get  in  the  camp 
myself,  and  later,  failingto  hear  anything  from  my  bid,  and  under- 
standing that  Fuller  &  Wagner  had  it,  I  sought  them  and  went  to 
work  for  them  at  Camp  Sherman.  , 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  are  in  the  photographic  business,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Coles.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Tell  us  about  your  bid. 

Mr.  Coles.  I  first  went  down  to  Camp  Sherman  with  my  father 
early  in  the  fall,  when  we  first  heard  they  were  going  to  let  out  bids, 
and  we  called  on  Mr.  Myers,  or  Lieut.  Col.  Myers,  I  believe,  but  we 
were  unable  to  see  him,  but  talked  with  Capt.  Abele,  A-b-e-1-e,  I 
believe,  and  he  laid  out  the  terms,  saying  that  one  would  have  to 
submit  a  bid,  giving  the  per  cent  that  you  were  willing  to  give  the 
<joveniment,  and  you  had  to  get  bank  references  and  other  refer- 
ences. I  returned  to  Columbus  and  got  them,  bidding  about  25,  or 
not  over  30,  per  cent  net. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  is,  you  offered  to  give  the  Government  30 
per  cent? 

Mr.  Coles.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKjsnzie.  Is  that  the  idea? 

Mr.  Coles.  If  not  25.  I  am  not  absolutely  certain  as  to  which 
figure  it  was.    It  was  not  what  we  considered  a  real  high  figure. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  see.  but  you  never  heard  anything  from  your 
bid? 
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Mr.  Couis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Did  you  file  references? 

Mr.  Coles.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  you  know  anything  about  what  transpired  in 
the  letting  of  that  contract? 

Mr.  Coles.  Why;  bids  were  submitted  by  numerous  photographers, 
and  I  don't  think  that  the  bids  ever  received  any  consideration. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Why  do  you  think  that? 

Mr.  Coles.  Just  after  that  Mr.  J.  P.  Fuller  announced  that  he  had 
landed  the  contract;  and  as  far  as  I  know  none  of  the  references 
were  ever  looked  into ;  and  Mr.  Fuller  was  not  a  photographer,  and 
wouldn't  have  received  any  great  commendation  had  they  investi- 
gated him  in  any  way. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  But  he  got  the  contract? 

Mr.  Coles.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  there  were  higher 
bids  submitted  than  yours? 

Mr.  Coles.  Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  that  there  were.  I  understand  that 
Mr.  George  C.  Lohr,  who  lives  at  Buckeye  Lake,  bid  as  high  as  40 
per  cent  or  more. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  you  know  what  the  amount  of  the  bid  was, 
made  by  the  contractor  who  received  the  contract? 

Mr.  Coles.  No;  I  don't.  But  in  later  explaining  as  to  why  the 
bid  was  let  to  J.  P.  Fuller,  Lieut.  Col.  Myers  explained  to  Mr.  Fuller 
that  there  was  some  slight  mix-up,  and  that  the  contract  was  awarded 
to  J.  P.  Fuller  on  a  bid  submitted  by  F.  E.  Fuller;  and  Mr.  Fred 
E,  Fuller  could  prababily  supply  you  with  the  details  as  to  the 
per  cent  of  his  bid. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  do  you  know,  if  anything,  about  whether 
or  not  there  was  a  consideration  paid  on  the  side  to  any  individual 
for  the  procuring  of  that  contract? 

Mr.  Alexander.  There  was  a  politician  named  Alexander  there- 
who  took  an  unusual  interest  in  the  Wagner-Fuller  affairs  at  that 
time.  He  didn't  seem  to  own  any  particular  part  of  it,  but  was  inter- 
ested in  seeing  that  they  got  in  and  started  and  under  way,  and 
that  sort  of  thing;  and  I  don't  think  that  he  would  be  interested 
unless  there  had  been  some  consideration  of  some  sort.  And  he  was 
supposed  to  be  a  sort  of  a — he  seemed  to  wield  great  power  in  Chilli- 
cothe.    He  was  spoken  of  sort  of  as  the  invisible  government. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  what  did  they  mean  by  that;  he  controlled 
things? 

Mr.  Coles.  Well,  they  meant  that  he  came  out  and  told  people  at 
camp  what  to  do— yes,  sir ;  that  he  controlled  thinpp. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  with  Wagner 
and  Fuller  in  relation  to  this  matter? 

Mr.  Coles.  Yes,  sir;  after  the  contract  was  let  and  Mr.  Fuller — 
that  is,  Pete  Fuller — came  to  Columbus,  I  asked  him  regarding  it,  and 
he  cynically  smiled  and  said  "  The  troul>le  with  you  fellows  was  that 
you  didn't  realize  that  every  man  had 'his  price." 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Did  he  say  anything  further? 

Mr.  Coles.  No;  I  don't  remember  anything  further  along  that 
line.  * 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Coles. 
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TESTDCOHT  OF  MB.  GEOBGE  E.  COOFEB,  CHnXICOTHE,  OHIO. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  may  state  your  name. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Geor^  E.  Cooper. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Where  is  your  home? 

Mr.  CoopEH.  Chillicothe. 

Mr.  McKkkzib.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  CooFER.  Boofing  and  furnace  contractor. 
_  Mr.  MoKJENziE.  Did  vou  have  anything  to  do  with  the  construc- 
tion of  Camp  Sherman  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Just  tell  us  what  you  had  to  do  down  there. 

Mr.  CoopEH.  Well,  I  first  went  down  there,  I  was  setting  furnaces ; 
and  at  the  last  part,  last  few  weeks,  I  had  charge  of  the  whole  set- 
ting of  furnaces  there. 

Mr.-  McKenzie.  Well,  now,  what  character  of  furnaces;  where 
were  they  placed? 

Mr,  Cooper.  Why,  they  were  room  heaters  set  in  the  barracks,  and 
then  little  stoves  set  in  the  orderly  room  and  in  the  hall  of  the 
barracks;  small  stoves. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  For  whom  were  you  working  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Wliy,  for  the  Bentley  Co. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  now,  if  there  was  anything  special  in  con- 
nection with  your  work  there  that  you  think  the  committee  ought 
to  know,  we  would  be  glad  to  have  you  state  it  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Well,  it  was  a  waste  and  breakage  of  the  furnaces, 
and  the  lost  time  in  erecting  them,  and  the  idleness  of  the  men.  And 
it  could  have  been  done  under  a  more  systematic  way,  you  know. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  what  do  you  mean  by  breakage  of  furnaces ; 
were  they  thrown  about?    ' 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes;  thrown  about,  and  breakage  of  them, 

Mr.  McEIenzie.  Well,  to  what  extent  would  that  go? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Why,  that  went  to  great  extent  in  those  furnaces  and 
stoves. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Will  you  explain  what  you  mean  by  a  great 
extent? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Why,  they  would  be  thrown  around  there,  and  they 
would  be  broken;  and  the  fellows  go  out  to  erect  them,  and  they 
didn't  understand  anything  about  them,  and  they  would  break  them ; 
break  parts  of  it,  you  know ;  and  then  they  would  take  that  furnace 
out  of  there  and  put  in  a  new  one,  and  that  other,  I  suppose,  went  to 
junk,  or  something  like  that,  just  by  one  part  or  something  being 
broken  of  the  furnace.  And  the  men  working  around  there  didn't 
understand  anything  about  it.  In  some  of  the  gangs  would  be  as 
high  as  10  men  where  only  probably  two  men  could  work  at  a 
furnace  at  a  time  setting  them  up.  That  was  all  lost  time.  And  then 
idleness — ^nothing  to  do.     ^ 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  think  there  was  about  five  times  as  many 
men  working  on  these  furnaces  as  necessary? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir;  and  there  wasn't — ^well,  there  was  four  of 
us  all  that  was  practical  men  that  knowed  anything  about  that  work, 
and  the  others  didnt  know  anything  about  it  at  alT 
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Mr.  McKemzie.  Were  you  a  foreman,  or  were  you  just  a 

Mr.  CooFEB.  When  I  first  went  there  I  had  a  foreman;  I  had 
three  m^i  and  myself  in  a  gang  when  I  first  went  there ;  and  after- 
wards I  was  put  m  charge  of  it. 

Mr.  McKemzcb.  How  long  were  you  foreman? 

Mr.  CooPBR.  Of  the  whole  department,  you  mean? 

Mr.  McKemzib.  Yes. 

Mr.  CooPEH.  Why,  I  think  it  was  two  weeks;  the  last  two  weeks 
that  I  was  there;  and  then  I  quit.    I  had  charge  of  the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  I  didn't  hear  the  first  part  of  your  testimony, 
but  I  understand  you  were  a  foreman  engaged  in  work  at  Camp^ 
Sherman  putting  in  furnaces? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  How  many  men  did  you  have  under  you? 

Mr.  Cooper.  When  I  had  full  charge  of  it  there  were  63;  63  men- 
when  I  had  full  charge  of  it.  But  when  I  first  went  there  there  must 
have  been  a  couple  of  hundred  men  erecting  those  furnaces. 

Mr.  McCtJiiLOCH.  Well,  have  you  told  the  committee,  in  answer  to- 
Mr.  McKenzie's  questions,  how  they  worked?  Were  they  engaged 
all  the  time? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Well,  yes ;  part  of  it ;  yes. 

Mr.  McCuuLOCH.  Well,  tell  us  in  detail  about  that. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Well,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  we  didnt  work;  that 
was  the  fact  of  the  matter.  When  we  first  went  there,  the  first  day 
that  I  went  there,  my  men  and  I,  we  set  up  nine  furnaces  tiiat  firat 
day,  and  come  in  that  night,  and  the  foreman  wanted  to  know  what 
we  was  going  to  do;  was  I  trying  to  put  them  all  up  in  one  day; 
so  after  that  we  didn't  work  that  way. 

Mr.  McCtJLLOCH.  You  took  the  hint? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  took  the  hint;  yes. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Was  that  all  he  said  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  That  was  all  he  said  to  us  that  night,  yes.  And 
then  other  times  we  would  go  in  in  a  little  shanty  there  in  section 
Q,  along  Columbus  Pike,  and  he  would  say  "What  are  you  doing 
over  here?"  He  said  "  Get  over  there  in  the  bushes  some  place."  So- 
we  went  over  to  the  barracks  some  place  to  get  out  of  sight  of  the 
main  pike. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  What  time  in  the  year  was  this? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  went  there,  it  was  along  in  the  latter  part  of 
October. 

Mr.  McCoUiOCH.  Had  there  been  many  furnaces  put  up? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir;  quite  a  few  of  them.  That  is,  tried  to  put 
up.    They  wasn't  put  up. 

Mr.  MxjCtiiiiiOCH.  Were  there  many  furnaces  yet  to  be  put  upt 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  About  how  many  were  there  yet  to  be  put  upf 

Mr.  Cooper.  Well,  I  can't  give  you  an  idea  how  many  it  was. 

Mr.  McOoUiOCH.  Were  the  boys  coming  into  the  camp  at  tiuife 
time? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Why,  yes. 

Mr.  McCmxocH.  In  great  numbers? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiiXKH.  And  it  was  getting  toward  winter  t 
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Mr.  CooFEB.  Yes,  it  was. 

Mr.  McOoujoch.  Was  winter? 

Mr.  CooFKR.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCdu[X)Ch.  The  latter  part  of  October? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  Well,  I  was  there  till  along  after  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Mr.  McCdixoch.  And  there  were  many  of  these  furnaces  yet  la 
be  put  up? 

Mr.  CooFEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCciJuxJH.  Were  there  buildings  being  occupied  by  luuu 
where  there  were  no  furnace  in  ? 

Mr.  CooFZB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCmxocH.  And  in  the  face  of  that  situation  you  say  that 
you  were  practically  told  to  let  up  on  the  work? 

Mr.  CooPEH.  Yes,  sir ;  by  the  foreman  over  me. 

Mr.  McCrjiiiiOCH.  How  many  men  were  there  there? 

Mr.  Cooler.  Wdl,  when  I  first  went  there  there  must  have  been 
200;  but  when  they  give  me  full  charge  I  had  63  under  me. 

Mr.  McCxiLLocH.  When  did  you  get  full  charge? 

Mr.  Cooper.  The  last  two  weeks  I  was  there. 

Mr.  McCmjiOCH.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  CoopEE.  The  last  two  weeks  in  November. 

Mr.  McCuux)CH.  So  that  from  the  latter  part  of  October  until 

Srobably  the_  16th  of  November  they  had  about  how  many  men 
aring  that  time,  before  you  took  charge? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Before  I  took  full  charge? 

Mr.  McCuuuKJH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Coo^.  Just  as  I  say,  when  I  first  went  there  they  had  in 
tiie  neighborhood  of  200  men. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  And  that  ran  along  until  about  the  15th  of 
November,  and  then  you  had  how  many? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Sixty-three.* 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  What  became  of  the  others  in  the  meantime? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Indeed  I  don't  know.  Some  of  them  quit,  I  guess, 
and — ^I  don't  know.    They  wouldn't  let  me  discharge  them,  anyway. 

Mr.  McCxJLLOCH.  They  wouldn't  let  you  discharge  anybody? 

Mr.  Cooper.  No.  I  remember  I  discharged  one  man  one  day  there 
•«vhen  I  had  charge,  and  the  next  day  I  seen  him  out  in  another  gang 
working. 

Mr.  McCxTLLocH.  We  are  only  seeking  to  get  the  God's  truth 
about  it,  is  all. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCuMXXJH.  We  don't  want  anything  else.  But  we  want  you 
to  clear  up,  if  you  will,  the  situation  there ;  nrst,  as  to  the  number  of 
furnaces  yet  to  be  put  in,  so  we  can  get  some  idea  of  it,  and  then  how 
you  men  worked  under  the  orders  of  your  superiors  in  getting  the 
work  out. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Well,  now,  that  is  a  pretty  hard  matter,  of  bow  many 
to  put  in,  because  they  didn't  have  any  system  at  all  in  setting  these 
furnaces.  When  I  first  went  there  I  says  to  the  foreman,  I  says, 
"  Why  don't  you  let  each  gang  have  a  section,  and  clean  up  tliat 
section  and  report  when  he  is  through  with  that  section,  all  the  stoves 
and  furnaces  installed?"  Why,  they  would  be  away  up  in  the  upper 
end  of  camp,  and  maybe  the  next  hour  in  the  lower  end,  putting  in 
the  time  doing  nothing;  and  he  wouldn't  stand  for  that  at  all. 
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Mr.  McCuixocH.  He  wanted  you  to  continae  ruBning  around  put- 
tins  the  time  in  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes.  And  I  went  with  my  gang  over  that  camp  four 
or  five  time  showing  the  shortage  of  stoves;  the  number  of  barracks, 
and  the  shortage  of  whi^t  furnaces  or  stoves  we  were  short  in  those 
barracks,  and  report  it  in.  We  never  heard  anytliiDg  more  about  it. 
-Just  kept  running  back  and  forth. 

Mr.  McCnux)CH.  Now,  then,  what  do  you  say  as  to  the  delay  in 
installing  these  furnaces  that  resulted  from  this  inefficiency,  and  nom 
the  order  that  was  given  to  you  ? 

Mr.  CoopBR.  Well,  the  delay  was  on  account  of  inefficient  regula- 
tions, you  know ;  management,  you  know. 

Mr.  McCttixoch.  But  at  the  same  time  they  did  in  effect  tell  you 
mot  to  speed  up  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCttixoch.  You  did  the  first  day  do  a  real  day's  work! 

Mr.  CooPEB.  Yes ;  the  first  day  we  did. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  And  then  you  were  practically  told  not  to  con- 
tinue to  work  at  that  speed  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Practically — we  were  not  told  practically  in  those 
words — ^but  practically  just  the  same  as  told  not  to. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Well,  when  you  didnt  continue  to  speed  up,  were 
you  criticized  for  it? 

Mr.  Cooper.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Were  you  pressed  to  hurry  it  along  f 

Mr.  Cooper.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCxnjiOCH.  To  get  the  furnaces  in? 

Mr.  Cooper.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtTLLoca.  So  as  to  keep  these  boys  warm  t 

Mr.  Cooper.  No,  sir;  we  wasn  t. 

Mr.  McCrnuLOCH.  On  the  contrary,  when  you  slowed  up  that  met 
the  approval  of  your  superiors? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCui.u)CH.  State  to  the  committee  whether  or  not  it  is  your 
■opinion  the  foreman  who  asked  you  "Are  you  going  to  put  these 
furnaces  all  in  in  one  day?"  intended  for  you  to  slow  up  on  the  work. 

Mr.  Cooper.  He  did ;  yes. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  And  you  did  slow  up  on  the  work? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir ;  we  did. 

Mr.  McCtnxocH.  And  you  felt  you  were  doing  it  as  a  result  of  his 
•direct  order? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCmxocH.  Now,  as  a  result  of  the  slowing  up  of  the  work 
under  the  direct  order  and  as  result  of  this  lack  of  system  in  the  put- 
ting in  of  those  furnaces,  how  much  longer  will  you  say  did  it 
take  to  complete  the  work  than  it  would  have  taken  if  they  had  had 
a  system  and  if  the  men  had  worked  on  the  same  basis  that  you 
worked  the  first  day? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Well.  I  believe  that  they  could  have  started  with  those 
furnaces  from  the  first  start  and  had  a  system  and  had  some  men 
that  understood  erecting  those  furnaces  and  give  each  gang  a  sec- 
tion, and  I  will  venture  to  say  they  could  install  those  furnaces  in 
half  the  time  it  took. 

Mr.  McCnUiOCH.  How  long  did  it  take  them  to  do  it? 
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Mr.  CooPKR.  I  don't  know  how  long  they  were  there  before  I  went 
■there. 

Mr.  McCtJUxxjH.  Have  you  any  idea  about  thatf 

Mr.  Cooper.  No  ;  I  haven't. 

Mr.  McCutLOCH.*  Did  you  finish  the  work  of  erecting  the  furnaces? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Well,  not  altogether ;  no.  No ;  I  got  away  from  there. 
My  business  called  me  away  from  there,  and  I  tried  two  or  three 
times  to  get  away  before  I  fianally  did  g^  away. 

Mr.  ACjCctlloch.  Of  course,  this  ran  into  ttie  latter  part  of  No- 
vember, before  you  left? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  McCuij:x)ch.  It  was  very  cold  weather? 

Mr.  Cooper.  It  was  after  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Mr.  MoCtJixocH.  It  was  very  cold  weather? 

Mr.  CooPEH.  Yes,  sir;  it  was. 

Mr.  MoCuiiLOCH.  What  do  you  say  as  to  whether  or  not  there 
•was  suffering  at  that  camp  among  the  boys 

Mr.  Cooper.  There  was. 

Mr.  McCtnxocH.  As  a  result  of  the  furnaces  not  being  in? 

Mr.  Cooper.  There  was. 

Mr.  McCuriiOCH.  And  coupling  that  with  your  statement  as  an 
expert  here,  and  I  understand  you  have  qualified,  that  the  worit 
could  have  been  done  in  half  the  time  if  it  hadn't  been  for  this  order 
to  slow  up,  and  if  it  had  been  done  systematically,  that  suffering  then 
■was  directly  due,  was  it  not 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoCtJUiOCH.  To  the  fact  there  was  no  system  and  to  this 
-order  to  slow  up? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtJiiU)CH.  How  many  men  do  you  suppose  died  as  a  result 
of  that? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  don't  know.  I  don't  know  whether  there  was  any 
died  or  not. 

Mr.  McCxtlijOch.  I  think  if  I  could  go  to  my  files  I  could  find 
some  complaints  about  boys 

Mr.  Cooper.  We  used  to  go  in  those  barracks  and  these  officers 
would  say,  "  What  the  devil  are  you  doing  here  again  ?  This  is  tiie 
poorest  arranged  system  of  putting  up  ever  I  saw."  Some  of 
them  wouldn't  allow  us  in  the  barracks;  they  got  disgusted  with 
the  way  it  was  going  on. 

Mr.  McCttli/)ch.  And  the  boys  were  shivering  around  there? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCx3UX)CH.  Wai^iing  for  you  to  get  the  stoves  in? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Waiting  for  us  to  get  the  stoves  in;  yes,  sir.  And 
then  they  had  a  system  that  we  would  go  around  there  and  set  up 
these  stoves  and  maybe,  after  the;  stoves  was  set  up,  wait  two  or 
three  days  before  the  tinners  come  and  put  the  pipes  on.  That  was 
a  delay,  too. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Why  didn't  you  fellows  set  the  full  stove  up? 

Mr.  Cooper.  They  wouldn't  let  us;  wouldn't  allow  us  to. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Were  there  any  orders  to  that  effect? 

Mr.  Cooper,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtjuach.  You  were  qualified  to  do  it? 
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Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir ;  we  were  qualified  to  do  it. 

Mr,  McCuixocH.  Had  the  tools? 

Mr.  CooPBM.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  And  the  material  ? 

Mr.  CoopEB.  Yes,  sir;  the  materials  were  right  on  the  ground. 

Mr.  McCtJiiLOCH.  And  you  could  have  completed  it? 

Mr.  CooPBB.  We  could  have  completed  it ;  yes. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  yet  you  were  ordered  not  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCiTLLOCH.  And  it  would  take  how  long 

Mr.  Cooper.  Well,  probably  after  we  set  the  furnace  up,  to'  put 
the  pipe  in  it  took  not  less  than  an  hour  to  put  the  pipe  in  the 
furnace. 

Mr.  McCuutiOCH.  How  long  would  they  be  delayed  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Some  of  them  laid  two  or  three  days  before  they 
would  get  the  pipe  on. 

Mr.  McCuLxocH.  And  the  boys  were  still  shivering  around? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  What  about  your  leaving  the  camp  and  driving 
out  and  about?    Tell  us  about  that. 

Mr.  Cooper.  When  I  had  charge  of  the  furnaces,  I  would  go  down 
to  the  oiRce,  and  they  would  have  little  tickets  on  a  file  there  in 
the  office  for  work  for  me  to  do.  .  Well,  a  lot  of  times  I  would  go 
in  and  there  wouldn't  be  any  tickets,  and  I  would  say  to  the  clerk 
in  the  office,  I  would  ask  him  what  I  would  do  with  all  those  men  up 
there.  He  would  say,  "  I  don't  know.  Just  hang  around  with  them. 
I  would  say,  "  I  don't  want  that  many  men  hanging  around  doing 
nothing."  *"  Oh,"  he  would  say,  "  load  a  furnace  and  let  them  take 
a  chase  around  the  camp."  TThey  would  have  three  or  four  trucks 
doing  nothing.  They  would  load  a  furnace  on  one  of  those  big- 
trucks.  They  would  send  them  big  trucks  up  there  and  I  would 
send  them  back^  and  then  they  would  come  back  again.  I  didn't 
have  anything  for  them  to  do.  They  would  load  a  stove  and  ride 
around  camp,  and  maybe  get  out  and  ride  around  the  country  with 
a  truck. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  Did  you  ever  know  them  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCmjiOCH.  And  during  all  this  time  these  barracks  were  not 
being  heated;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir.    That  was  just  before  I  quit,  you  know; 

Mr.  McCtJiiLOCH.  Well,  there  was  still  work  to  oe  done  there? 

Mr.  Cooper.  There  was  still  work  to  be  done  there. 

Mr.  McCuujocH.  Still  barracks  that  didn't  have  the  stoves? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  the  boys  were  still  shivering  around? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiJX)CH.  State  whether  or  not  this  condition  of  idleness 
which  resulted  from  the  attitude  of  the  representatives  of  the  con- 
tractor continued  during  all  the  time  you  worked  there  on  that  job. 

Mr.  Cooper.  It  did  all  the  time  I  worked  there;  yes,  sir. 

•     off      ' 


Mr.  McCuLU)CH.  Begardless  of  the  necessities  of  the  situation- 
Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCmxoCH.  You  still  loafed  around? 
Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir;  we  loafed  around. 
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Mr.  McCtjixoch.  I  can't  think  of  any  part  of  that  camp  that  would 
be  more  important  in  the  wintertime  than  getting  the  stoves  in. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Why,  at  that  time  of  year  they  needed  the  stoves. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  Did  you  go  to  your  superiors  in  the  office  and 

Mr.  CooPKH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCttlloch  (continuing).  Ask  for  work? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  used  to  go  down  there;  the  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing I  would  go  down  to  the  office,  and  if  there  would  be  any  tickets 
there  for  me  to  have  the  boys  do  any  work  I  would  go  up  and  start 
them  out  to  work.  Then  I  would  go  back  down  there  again,  till  I  got 
to  going  so  often  this  clerk  says  "  What  in  the  hell  are  you  doing  here 
again?  "  like  that.    He  wanted  to  know  what  I  was  doing  in  there. 

Mr.  McCtjixoch.  Did  you  try  to  leave  the  camp  and  get  away 
from  the  job? 

Mr.  CoopEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Tell  him  there  was  nothing  to  do? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtnxocH.  And  who  did  you  talk  to  about  that? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Carr. 

Mr.  McCxjixocH.  Who  was  Mr.  Carr? 

Mr.  Cooper.  He  was  one  of  the  bosses  there. 

Mr.  McCdixoch.  Now,  I  want  to  fix  the  direct  responsibility  in 
this  if  it  is  possible  to  do  it,  and  you  state  you  are — ^your  testimony 
is  very  clear,  your  statements  are  clear,  and  I  want  you  to  help  us 
if  you  can  to  fix  this  responsibility.  Now,  who  was  the  contractor 
under  whom  you  were  working? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Bentley  &  Sons. 

Mr.  McCtjixoch.  And  who  was  your  immediate  boss  before  you 
became  a  foreman? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Well,  now,  I  can't  think  of  the  fellow's  name  when  I 
first  went  there,  and  then  he  left  and  went  to  Florida  and  a  fellow 
by  the  name  of  Connors  took  charge  of  it. 

Mr.  McCtjixoch.  Were  the  same  orders  prevailing? 

Mr.  Cooper.  The  same  way  right  straight  through,  and  then  they 
turned  it  over  to  me. 

Mr.  McCtjixoch.  Now,  Connors,  who  would  he  report  to?  Get 
up  to  Connors  now  ?    Who  does  he  report  to  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  He  would  go  in  the  onice  down  there:  I  don't  know 
who  was  Tmder  Carr. 

Mr.  McCtjixoch.  Carr  was  what? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Why,  he  was  one  of  the  bosses  there,  in  the  main 
office  there. 

Mr.  McCtjixoch.  Of  Bentley  &  Co.? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes;  of  Bentley  &  Co.  A  fellow  by  the  name  of 
Strong  was  a  clerk  in  the  office. 

Mr.  McCotxoch.  And  you  went  to  that  office  frequently? 

Mr.  Cooper,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtjixoch.  Told  them  of  the  conditions? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtjixoch.  And  tried  to  get  work 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtjixoAh.  To  keep  your  men  busy;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtjixoch.  And  you  couldn't  get  any  satisfaction  ? 
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Mr.  Cooper.  I  couldn't  get  any  satisfaction;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuMiOCH.  And  tUl  of  this  time  these  barracks  were  needing 
stoves  and  the  boys  were  cold  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCiTLLOCH.  I  have  got  a  statement  here  that  my  attention 
has  been  called  to.  I  am  going  to  read  to  you  and  have  you  comment 
on  it,  if  you  will.    You  are  reported  to  have  made  this  statement : 

I  was  always  use<l  to  tloiiig  something  for  ruy  money,  and  I  tried  to  get  away 
from  there  several  times  before  I  succeeded,  simply  because  It  occurred  to  me 
It  was  nothing  else  than  robbery  to  continue  In  such  a  way  and  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, and  as  I  now  see  it  we  were  simply  used  In  furtherance  of  a  nefa- 
rious system. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yesj  sir;  that  is  right — correct. 

Mr.  McCtJLLOCH.  You  think  that  states  it? 

Mr.  Cooper.  That  is  correct ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCciiLOCH,  And  when  you  say  a  "nefarious  system"  what 
do  you  mean — a  system  that  resulted  in  probable 

Mr.  Cooper.  In  delay  to  that  work. 

Mr.  McCuiiiiOCH.  And  not  only  that;  of  coui^  from  the  delay 
would  result  more  serious  consequences  in  connection  with  your  work 
than  any  other. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  Because  it  went  directly  to  the  comfort  and 
health  of  the  American  soldiers 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtrUiOCH.  Who  were  being  drafted  into  the  service  to  pro- 
tect this  country;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir;  and  those  soldiers  around  there  you  would 
see  take  on  a  cold  rainy  day ;  you  would  see  those  soldiers  go  down 
to  the  stock  pile  and  carry  the  pipe  up  and  put  it  up  to  get  a  little 
heat  in  the  barracks. 

Mr.  McCtnxocH.  When  all  the  time  you  had  men  qualified  to  do 
that  work? 

Mr.  Cooper.  We  had  men  qualified  to  do  that  work. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  And  because  of  the  system  and  orders  you  have 
talked  about,  they  didn't  do  it? 

Mr.  Cooper.  They  didn't  do  it. 

Mr.  McCiTLLocH.  And  they  were  not  permitted  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Cooper.  They  were  not  permitted  to  do  it.  Our  gang  were  not 
permitted  to  put  a  pipe  on. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  And  in  your  judgment,  as  I  understand  your  tes- 
timony, the  contractor  and  his  agents  w^ere  directly  responsible  tor 
that  condition? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  You  finally  did  leave,  did  you? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir;  I  finally  left. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  And  when  you  left  that  was  the  latter  part  of 
November? 

Mr.  Cooper.  When  I  left  they  wanted  to  consolidate  the  tinshop 
and  the  furnace  erecting  in  one,  and  wanted  me  to  take  charge  of  it, 
and  I  told  Mr.  Carr  I  couldn't  stay  here  any  longerj  I  have  teen  try- 
ing to  get  away  from  here  two  or  three  times.  "  Well,"  he  says,  "  we 
can't  let  you  go."   And  we  was  talking  there  in  the  office  and  a  fellow 
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by  the  name  of — a  trouble  shooter,  I  forget  liis  name — came  in  and 
says,  "  I  will  take  charge  of  that."  I  says,  "  You  go  to  it,"  and  Mr. 
Carr  asked  him,  "Can  you  take  charge  of  this?"  And  he  says, 
"  Yes."  And  he  says,  "  Where  are  you  going  to  get  your  tinners  and 
your  men  ? "  He  says,  "  I  can  get  them  back  home  where  I  come 
from."  Mr.  Carr  says,  "Now,  you  are  sure  j'ou  can  take  care  of 
that? "  And  he  says,  "Yes,"  and  he  told  Mr.  Strong  to  write  Mr. 
(!ooper  out  an  order  for  his  money,  and  I  got  away  from  there  then. 

Mr.  McCttijx>ch.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  testimony  before 
this  committee  in  regard  to  waste  and  destruction  of  property,  but 
it  went  mostly  to  lumber  and  various  kinds  of  building  materials  in 
the  construction  of  the  main  edifice.  I  wish  you  would  tell  the  com- 
mittee of  any  waste  or  destruction  of  property  there  was  in  connec- 
tion with  the  furnaces. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir ;  there  was. 

Mr.  McCuu/>CH.  Will  you  tell  us  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Those  furnaces  were  throwed  out  on  the  ground  and 
they  would  get  broken,  and  there  wasn't  any  care  taken  in  the  han- 
dling of  those  furnaces,  and  by  just  one  piece  or  something  getting 
broken  oflF  that  furnace  it  would  be  throwed  away  and  another  new 
<»e  put  in  its  place ;  and  in  handling  them  and  hauling  them  around 
in  them  trucks,  you  couldn't  say  anything  to  the  men;  they  would 
break  them  and  they  would  foe  hauled  back  to  the  pile  and  a  new  one 
taken  in  its  place  that  way.  And  then  when  I  first  went  there,  I  had 
been  used  to  putting  in  furnaces  in  school  buildings  and  such  like 
and  we  always  had  to  put  asbestos  paper  under  the  galvanized  iron 
under  the  furnace,  and  I  made  a  remark  they  ought  to  do  that,  and 
they  wouldn't  allow  us  to  do  it. 

Mr.  McCtJUiOCH.  Yon  told  them  it  was  dangerous  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir.   Danger  of  fire,  as  I  stated. 

Mr.  McCmjiOCH.  That  is  right,  too. 

Mr.  CooFBR.  And  they  wouldn't  aUow  us  to  do  that.  Well,  they 
put  the  furnaces  up  and  they  started  to  scorching  the  floor,  and  some- 
Dody  would  catch  hold  of  that  furnace  and  try  to  slip  asbestos  paper 
under  that  sheet  iron  and  they  would  break  the  furnaces  and  they 
would  be  hauled  out  and  another  new  one  put  in. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Thrown  on  the  dunip  f 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  suppose.  I  remember  I  was  three  days  with  my 
gang  out  there  replacing  new  furnaces  and  getting  different  parts  of 
the  rnmace  together  to  see  the  shortage,  and  1  reported  that  in  the 
oflSce.  And  finally  they  hauled  those  furnaces — I  guess  they  went  to 
the  junk,  finally  they  went  in  the  junk. 

Mr.  McCi7i£ocH.  So  there  was  great  waste  in  the  way  it  was 
handled? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir;  there  was. 

Mr.  McCmiocH.  A  total  disregard  for  all  elements  of  economy? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir.  And  you  take  these  furnaces,  there  would 
be  asbestos  cement  oome  with  every  furnace,  you  know,  to  be  put  in 
the  points.  Well,  they  wouldn't  allow  you  to  put  that  in  the  joints 
at  alL  That  was  throwed  away,  and  chains  would  come  to  put  in  to 
regulate  the  damper.  They  wouldn't  let  you  put  those  in  at  first,  and 
toward  the  last  they  wanted  those  chains  on  to  regulate  the  draft. 
Well,  they  didnt  have  any  chains.  Well,  they  wanted  to  know  about 
how  much  chain  it  would  take  to  put  on  those  furnaces.    Well,  I  give 
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an  order ;  I  don't  know  whether  they  ever  got  it  to  put  on  or  not.  I 
don't  know. 

Mr.  McCrrLLOCH.  In  all  your  experience  in  connection  with  that 
kind  of  work,  did  you  ever  see  anything  like  this? 

Mr.  Cooper.  No,  sir ;  I  never  did ;  never  seen  anything  to  e<qual  it. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  it  was  material  waste  and  destruction 

Mr.  Cooper.  It  was  waste  and  destruction  from  the  first  day  I 
waa  there  until  I  left. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  And  all  of  it  done  under  the  supervision,  at  least, 
and  some  of  it  under  the  orders  at  least  as  to  slowing  up,  of  the 
contractor  and  his  representatives? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  Yes,  sir ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCnUiOCH.  If  half  you  say  is  true  about  delaying  this  work, 
and  I  have  reason  to  believe  from  looking  you  over  that  all  of  it  is 
true 

Mr.  Cooper.  Well,  I  have  had  experience  in  that  for  26  years. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  You  look  like  a  truthful  man.  If  half  is  triie, 
what  occurred  in  connection  with  your  department  alone  is  akin  (o 
treason. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCiTtix>CH.  That  is  all  there  is  -to  that.  That  is  all  I  care 
to  ask. 

Mr.  DoREHus.  When  did  you  go  cm  the  job  at  Camp  Sheiman! 

Mr.  Cooper.  Why,  it  was  along  in  October. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Kfad  any  furnaces  been  put  up  when  you  got  there) 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Doremtts.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  number? 

Mr.  Coopiat.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  As  I  understand  it,  you  went  there  first  as  an  ordi- 
nary employee? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Doremtts.  And  then  subsequently  became  a  foreman? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Doremtts.  And  when  did  you  become  a  foreman? 

Mr.  Cooper.  The  last  two  weeW  that  I  was  there.  That  was  the 
latter  part  of  November. 

Mr.  DoREMTJS.  The  last  two  weeks  of  November  you  were  a  fore- 
man? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Doremtts.  Did  you  have  more  than  the  one  kind  of  furnace  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir;  had  all  makes  of  furnaces. 

Mr,  DoREMus.  Tell  us  something  about  the  different  kinds  of  fur- 
naces that  you  had  on  the  job. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Well,  the  furnaces  was  all  the  same  principle,  but  dif- 
ferent makes.  They  was  all  these  room  heaters.  The  principle  waa 
all  the  same,  but  different  makes  of  furnaces,  you  know;  different 
manufacturers'  makes. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Well,  did  the^  have  different  kinds  of  furnaces  for 
different  buildings;  is  that  the  idea? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir.  They  had  a  small  one— they  put  the  small 
furnace  downstairs  and  the  large  heater  upstairs.  They  had  what 
they  call  a  22-inch  fire  pot  downstairs  and  a  24-inch  upstairs;  where 
it  looked  to  me  like  they  ought  to  have  had  that  reversed;  the  24 
downstairs  and  the  22  up. 
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Mr.  DoBBKus.  On  the  theory  that  heat  goes  up,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.'DoiasMus.  Now,  what  kind  of  buildings  were  you  working  inf 

Mr.  CoopEH.  The  barracks  buildings. 

Mr.  DoREMxra.  Was  your  work  confined  entirely  to  the  two-story 
barracks  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  What  other  buildings? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Some  of  the  officers'  quarters  we  put  some  furnaces 
in:  and  the  closets,  toilet  rooms,  we  put  stoves  in. 

Mr.  DoREMtrs.  Was  yours  the  only  gang  that  was  engaged  in 
this  kind  of  work? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  only  gang  that  was  engaged 
in  it;  that  department. 

Mr.  DoREMTTS.  Do  you  say  that  at  one  time  this  gang  had  about 
200  men  in  it? 

Mr.  Cooper.  When  I  first  went  there,  I  judge  in  the  neighborhood 
of  200  men  working  there. 

Mr.  DoREHns.  I  tissume  th&t  that  number  of  men  would  have  been 
ample  to 

Mr.  Cooper.  If  they  had  been  mechanics  at  the  business,  and  the 
system  of  erecting  these  furnaces  had  been  right. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Now,  did  you  tell  Us  when  you  first  went  to  work 
there? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Along  the  latter  part  of  October. 

Mr.  DoREsrns.  Yes.  Now,  I  understand  that  during  the  first  day 
you  did  a  pretty  good  job? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir;  we  did. 

Mr.  DoHEMus.  And  that  night  somebody  asked  you 

Mr.  Cooper.  A  foreman  over  in  that  department  wanted  to  know 
of  me  if  me  and  my  gang  was  going  to  put  them  all  up  in  one 
day. 

Mr.  DoHEMus.  Now,  can  you  give  us  the  name  of  that  foreman? 

Mr.  Cooper.  No.  sir ;  I  can't  think  of  his  name. 

Mr.  DoREMTTS.  And  that  statement,  as  I  understand  it,  was  your 
■  tip  to  slow  up  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  took  the  tip  and  slowed  up. 

Mr.  DoREMTJS.  Now,  you  have  testified  that  some  one  gave  you 
orders  not  to  put  up  furnaces.    Who  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Cooper,  Not  to  do  what? 

Mr.  DoHEMtrs.  Not  to  put  up  any  more  furnaces. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Why,  that  was  in  the  office.  I  would  go  in  the 
office  and — ^they  didn't  say  not  to  put  up;  but  I  would  go  in  for 
orders  and  they  didnt  have  any  orders  there  for  me  to  erect  those 
furnaces. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  You  testified  in  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Mc- 
CuUoch  that  you  had  orders  not  to  put  up  any  more  furnaces.  It 
is  possible  you  didn't  understand  his  question;  but  that  is  my  recol- 
lection of  the  answer. 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  don't  remember  any  question  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Then  are  we  to  understand  that  you  had  no  orders 
from  anyone  not  to  put  up  these  fumacra? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Never  had  any  orders  directly  not  to  put  them  up. 
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Mr.  DoBEUira.  And  the  only  intimation  you  had  to  slow  up  came 
from  this  foreman? 

Mr.  CooFEB.  This  foreman:  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREHTTS.  The  night  of  the  first  day 

.Mr.  CoopEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoBEMTTS.  That  you  were  on  the  job? 

Mr.  CooFEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREUTTS.  Had  the  soldiers  begun  to  arrive  when  you  fint 
went  on  the  job? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir;  they  had. 

Mr.  DoREMiTs.  Did  you  personally  see  soldiers  shivering  from 
the  cold  because  of  the  lack  of  heatf 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir;  I  have. 

Mr.  DoRBMtrs.  That  came  under  your  personal  observation  t 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMTJS.  Did  you  see  iihat  to  any  considerable  extent! 

Mr. Cooper.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Mr.  DoREMTTS.  And  you  severed  your  connection  with  the  job  ai 
what  time? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Along  in  November.  As  I  remember,  I  was  there 
Thanksgiving  Day. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Were  the  furnaces  all  up  then? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Not  all  of  them ;  no^  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMTJS.  Were  there  sufficient  furnaces  at  the  time  you 
quit  the  job  to  accommodate  the  soldiers  who  were  there? 

"Mi.  Cooper.  Why,  yes.  But  the  furnaces  that  was  put  in  the  bar- 
racks was  scattered  around  here  and  there.  Some  that  was  broken 
had  to  be  taken  out  and  new  ones  put  in;  and  then  the  theater 
building  had  to  have  furnaces  in,  and  some  of  those  other  buildings. 

Mr.  DoHEMus.  You  think,  so  far  as  the  barracks  for  the  soldiers' 
quarters  were  concerned,  that  the  furnaces  were  in  by  the  time 
you  left  the  job? 

Mr. Cooper.  Yes,  sir;  with  the  exception  of  some  few.  With 
the  exception  of  some  few  scattered  around  that  had  been  broken 
in  putting  this  asbestos  paper  under  the  furnaces  again. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Is  there  any  way  that  you  think  you  could  get  for 
the  committee  the  name  of  this  foreman  who  asked  you  if  you  in- 
tended to  do  the  whole  job  in  one  day? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  could  get  it,  but  not  hei-e  in  the  city.  I  can  get  it 
down  to  ChUlicothe,  probablv. 

Mr.  DoREUus.  Don't  you  tnink  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  get 
that  foreman's  name  if  we  can? 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Yes;  we  certainly  do  want  it.    Yes,  indeed. 

Mr. McEIenzie.  You  will  try  and  get  his  name  for  us,  will  you? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMTTS.  I  think  that  is  alL 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  went  frequently 
to  the  man  in  that  office  asking  for  something  to  do. 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  did,  several  times  a  day. 

Mr.  McCxTiiiOCH.  And  you  knew  that  there  was  work  to  do? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuuocH.  Yet  you  couldn't  be  assigned  to  it? 

Mr.  Cooper.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  And  you  continued  to  loaf  around  ? 
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Mr.  CoopKH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Will  you  tell  us  what  character  or  kind  of  fur- 
naces you  worked  on? 

Mr.  CooFEB.  Well,  I  worked  on  these  room  heaters  and  stores;  the 
heating  stoves,  and  these  little  stoves  went  in  the  orderly  room 
and  in  the  hall  and  in  the  toilet 

Mr.  DoKEirns.  Well,  then,  as  I  understand  it,  in  the  barracks  you 
put  these  small  stoves? 

Mr.  CoopEB.  In  the  barracks  building  proper  we  put  four  fur> 
naces. 

Mr.  DoBEHTTS.  Four  furnaces? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Four  furnaces. 

Mr.DoREMus.  Well,  now,  what  sort  of  heating  apparatus  was 
that? 

Mr.  CooFEH.  Well,  it  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  stove  with 
a  jacket  around  it,  with  the  cold  air  going  in  the  bottom  and 
hot  air  coming  out  the  top ;  circulatii^  heat,  what  they  call  it. 

Mr.  DoKEMUs.  What  other  kinds  oi  furnaces  were  there? 

Mr.  CooFEB.  That  was  the  only  kind  of  furnace  there  were,  exc^ 
in  some  of  the  offices  where  they  put — ^in  one  or  two  of  those  old 
farm  residences  there  they  put  in  a  regular  house  furnace  with 
registers  and  pipes;  but  m  the  barracks  and  buildings  like  that 
they  had  the  room  heaters. 

Mr.  DoREMTTS.  Well,  in  the  barracks  proper;  that  is,  in  the  builds 
ings  for  the  housing  of  the  soldiers,  did  you  have  any  other  type 
of  furnaces? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  Why,  we  had  small  cannon  stoves,  we  call  them; 
small  heating  stoves.  One  of  those  went  in  the  orderly  room,  and 
one  went  in  the  hall,  and  then  there  was  another  one  went  in  the 
toilet — ^two  went  in  the  toilet. 

Mr.  DoBEMvs.  Well,  now,  did  ypu  have  more  then  one  kind  of 
furnace  or  stove  in  any  barracks  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Well,  we  had  all  the  same  principle,  but  different 
manufacturers'  makes. 

Mr.  DoBEMTra.  Well,  do  you  know  the  different  makes? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Well,  some  was  made  by  tihe  Favorite  Stove  &  Range. 
Co. :  some  by  the  Peninsular  Stove  Co. ;  and  some  by  the— Oh,  there 
was  a  lot  of  different  makes,  you  know.  Peck- Williams,  of  Cincin- 
nati ;  Fox  Stove  Co. ;  and  the  Estate,  made  over  at  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
I  can't  just  call  all  of  them  that  was  there. 

Mr.  DoBEMus.  Now,  was  there  any  heating  device  of  any  descrip- 
tion in  these  barracks  in  which  you  saw  personally  the  men  shiver- 
ing with  the  cold  ? 

Mr,  CooPEB.  Yes,  sir;  there  was. 

Mr.  IX)BEMTi8.  What  was  it? 

Mr.  CooFEB.  Why,  there  was  a  shortage  of  these  furnaces  being 
installed. 

Mr.  DoBBMus.  No;  I  asked  you  if  at  this  particular  time  when 
you  saw  the  men  shiverinjSf  in  the  barracks,  was  there  in  the  barracki 
Knv  kind  of  a  heating  device  at  all  ? 

Mr.  CoopEB.  No,  sir._ 

Mr.  DoREMus.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  McRenzie.  That  is  all. 
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TESTDfOHT  OF  KB.  OEOBOE  FUILEK,  252  WEST  FISST  AVEHUS, 

COLITHBITS,  OHIO. 

(Witness  duly  sworn  bj  Mr.  McKoozie.) 

iSi.  McChoixooH.  What  is  your  full  name? 

J^.  FmJiEs.  George  Fuller. 

Mr.  McCoUiOCH.  And  where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Fuller! 

Mr.  FuixER.  252  West  First  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Mi.  McCuijiOCH.  What  business  are  you  engaged  in? 

Mr.  FtruLER.  Garaee  and  trucking  business. 

3fr.  McCuLuxjH.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  FuLLEK.  In  the  trucking  business,  about  two  years. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  garage 
:business? 

Mr.  FuLiiER.  Well,  just  since  last  June — the  9th  of  June,  I  be- 
lieve. 

Mr.  MoCiJLiiOCH.  How  many  trucks  do  you  have;  do  you  have 
imany? 

Mr.  FiTU^EB.  Five,  now. 

Mr.  MoCtjlloch.  State  whether  or  not  you  furnished  any  trucks 
if  or  work  at  Camp  Sherman? 

Mr.  FciiEH.  Yes ;  I  did. 

Mr.  McCtTLiocH.  Did  you  furnish  those  trucks  to  the  Govern- 
ment direct,  or  to  Bentley,  or  to  McGrath  ? 

Mr.  FtJLLEB.  Well,  neither  one.  The  trucks  were  furnished  to  a 
fellow  bv  the  name  of  Murphy,  or  rented  by  a  fellow  by  the  name 
•of  Murpny. 

Mr.  McCDiiUX3H.  How  many  trucks  did  you  rent  to  Murphy? 

Mr.  Fuujai.  Well,  there  were  six  altogether. 

Mr.  McCtJUiOCH.  Were  they  all  your  trucks? 

Mr.  FuLLEH.  They  belonged  to  the  company;  Mr.  Simonton,  Mr. 
IBroton,  and  myself. 

Mr.  McCdixoch.  That  was  your  company? 

Mr.  FtrujsH.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCcixocH.  You  had  six  trucks? 

Mr.  FuLtER.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  And  they  did  work  at  Camp  Sherman  ? 

Mr.  FtnuBR.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  And  you  rented  them  to  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Murphy? 

Mr.  Fttlusr.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  When  did  you  rent  them  to  Murphy? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Well,  I  could  not  recall  the  date,  but  we  were  there 
for  three  weeks  before  Thanksgiving,  or  along  about  that  time. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  That  would  be  some  time  about  the  latter  part 
•of  October  or  the  first  part  of  November? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  1917? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Yes;  right  along  there  somewhere. 

-Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What  arrangement  did  you  make  with  Murphy 
for  the  six  trucks? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Well,  there  was  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Frazer  that 
put  on  two  of  them  there  at  first,  and  he  rented  the  trucks  to  me  at 
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$12  or  $12.50  a  day;  I  don't  remember  which;  and  I  bought  those 
trucks  after  that  and  four  more  from  this  man  Frazer  and  put  them 
down  there  under  the  same  circumstances. 

Mr.  McCtniiOCH.  You  rented  them  to  Murphy? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCxjLLocH.  What  was  Murphy's  first  name? 

Mr.  Ftlleb.  I  believe  E.  K.  or  C.  K. ;  I  won't  be  sure  which. 

Mr.  McCtilloch.  Whom  did  he  represent? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Well,  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  McCuiLOCH.  Did  you  have  a  contract  with  him  in  writing? 

Mr.  Fuller.  No.  You  see,  Mr.  Frazer  put  on  those  trucks  in  the 
first  place,  and  I  just  took  them  over  and  added  to  them.  That 
was  all. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  At  first  you  took  over  two,  and  then  you  added 
four  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  During  the  time  that  these  trucks  were  in  service 
at  Camp  Sherman,  did  you  have  occasion  to  inquire  in  regard  to  the 
amount  that  was  being  paid  for  trucks  by  the  Government  or  by  the 
Bentley  Co.? 

Mr.  Fuller.  No  ;  I  did  not.  I  went  to  Capt.  Tragelis  after  I  got 
the  other  four  and  tried  to  put  them  on  direct,  and  he  said  I  could 
not.    He  said  I  could  not  put  them  on  direct  at  all. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Capt.  Tragalis  said  that? 

Mr.  Fuller,  Yes. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Was  he  a  captain  in  the  Army  ? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Well,  I  dont  know ;  he  was  a  transportation  man  for 
Bentley. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  You  went  and  talked  to  him? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  you  asked  him  about  putting  the  trucks  on 
direct? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  not  operating  them  through  Murphy? 

Mr.  Fuller.  That  is  it.  • 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  he  told  you  it  could  not  be  done? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  I  wish  you  would  detail  to  the  committee  just 
what  that  conversation  was. 

Mr.  Fuller.  Well,  I  told  him  I  had  these  trucks  there  through 
Murphy  and  I  was  dissatisfied  with  the  arrangement  and  I  would 
like  to  put  on  those  two  trucks  and  four  more  direct,  the  same  as 
the  K.  &  S.  Trucking  Co.  had  them,  and  he  said  I  could  not  do  it 
at  all;  that  he  did  not  need  them.  Then  I  goes  back  to  Murphy 
and  he  puts  them  on  through  the  K.  &  S.  Trucking  Co. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  He  paid  you,  then,  how  much  for  the  six  ? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Either  $12  or  $12.50, 1  forget  which,  but  I  believe  it 
was  $12.50,  although  I  won't  be  sure  about  it. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Do  you  know  how  much  the  K.  &  S.  Truck  Co. 
got  for  them? 

Mr.  Fuu^BR,  I  don't  know  only  what  he  said.  He  told  me  after- 
wards, after  the  job  was  done,  and  the  trucks  were  away  from  there, 
that  he  got  $16  straight,  and  they  got  $16.50.  Now  1  don't  know 
whether  that  is  true  or  not,    I  only  know  what  he  said. 
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Mr.  McCtJtiocH.  But  that  is  what  Murphy  told  you  ? 

Mr.  FtnjLEB.  Yes;  that  is  what  he  said. 

Mr.  MoCTJLiiOCH.  That  the  K.  &  S.  Trucking  Co.  for  $16.50? 

Mr.  FiXLLBat.  Sixteen  dollars  and  fifty  cents;  and  the  Govern- 
ment furnished  the  gas  and  oil  and  the  driver,  or  paid  the  driver^ 
rather. 

Mr.  MoKbnzie.  Let  us  get  that  straight,  now;  do  you  mean  $15> 
and  $16.50,  making  $31.50? 

Mr.  Ftilleb.  No,  it  appears  as  though  the  Groyemment  paid  the- 
K.  &  S.  Truck  Co.  $16.50,  and  the  K.  &  S.  paid  Murphy  $15  a  day^ 
and  Murphy  paid  me  $12  or  $12.50;  I  won't  be  sure.  I  don't  re- 
member tiiat ;  either  one  of  the  two,  but  I  believe  it  was  $12.50. 

Mr.  McCuuJOCH.  I  may  make  this  observation,  if  the  Chaimiam 
has  any  information  about  it,  I  would  like  to  know.  My  under- 
standing is  that  there  is  documentary  evidence  in  the  record  that 
the  Government  paid  for  these  trucks  to  the  Bentley  Co.  as  con- 
tractors $25  a  day,  which,  plus  the  percentage,  would  b»  $25  plus  T 
per  cent,  would  it — or  approximately  7  per  cent?  N<«w,  you  say- 
that  on  the  sliding  scale  upward  you  got  $12.50;  that  Murphv  got 
$15,  and  the  K,  &  S.  Trucking  Co.  got  $16.50? 

Mr,  FtJUiER.  I  only  know  that  I  got  $12.50;  I  don't  know  whether 
it  was  $12  or  $12.50.    I  only  know  what  he  told  me  abotit  the  rest. 

Mr.  McCtJixocH.  I  understand  that,  but  you  do  knwr,  though^ 
that  you  got  only  $12.50? 

Mr.  FHLtER.  Twelve  or  twelve  fifty.  I  know  that  I  got  $12  or 
$12.50,  and  that  is  all. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  So  that,  between  there  some  place,  if  the  Gov- 
ernment paid  $25  to  the  contractor,  and  the  percentage  on  the  cost 
plus  basis,  $12.50  got  away  somewhere? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCtnjxJCH.  And  all  you  know  is  what  Murphy  told  you 
that  he  got  $15  and  the  other  fellow  $16.50. 

Mr.  Fuller.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Fifteen  going  to  him,  and  sixteen  fifty  to  the 
K.  &  S.  Trucking  Co.? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Did  you  ever  hear  anybody  say,  or  did  you  have 
any  conversation  with  anybody  that  would  indicate  to  you  that 
Tragelis  got  any  commission  whatever  on  the  trucks? 

]S&.  FuLLBE.  No,  not  any  more  than  what  Murphy  said.  He  said 
he  had  a  stand  in  with  Tragelis,  and  Tragelis  could  not  kick  him 
o£F  the  job.  That  is  all  I  know  about  that,  only  what  he  said.  I  do 
not  know  anything  personally. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Where  is  Murphy? 

Mr.  Fuller.  I  could  not  say.  I  have  not  seen  him  since  last 
March  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  But  this  you  do  know,  that  yon  had  a  conversa- 
tion with  Tragelis  and  Tragelis  told  you  you  could  not  get  your 
trucks  in  there  directly  ? 

Mr.  Fuller.  That  was  it  exactly. 

Mr.  McCuiJiOCH.  And  that  yon  then  had  to  go  to  Murphyf 

Mr.  Fuller.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  And  that  you  succeeded  then  in.  getting  your 
trucks  on  the  job  ? 
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"Mr.  FuLLEs.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCtjixoch.  Indirectly? 

Mr.  FxjTJLEB.  Yes ;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Are  vou  acquainted  with  the  officials  or  officers 
•of  the  K.  &  S.  Trucking  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Do  you  know  who  they  are? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Well,  Schulman  is  one,  and  a  fellow  by  the  name  of 
Kissinger  was  the  other,  and  John  Joyce  was  in  with  them,  and  a 
little  later,  before  I  left  Chillicothe,  it  was  the  J.,  K.  &  S.  Trucking 
Co.,  which,  I  think,  were  about  the  same  fellows. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  You,  of  course,  had  business  relations  with  them 
to  some  extent,  didn't  you;  you  were  both  furnishing  trucks? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Before  the  job  was  done  Mr.  Murphy  went  away  and 
he  gave  me  a  letter  to  Joyce  to  pay  me  for  the  trucks,  and  John  Joyce 
paid  me  for  the  use  of  the  trucks,  and  that  is  why  I  think  that 
Murphy  got  $15  a  day,  because  that  is  what  he  paid  me  for  Murphy, 
-and  I  ^ve  Murphy  the  difference  back  then. 

Mr.  McKenzib.  You  are  sure,  then,  that  Murphy  got  something 
•out  of  it? 

Mr.  FuUiER.  Well,  he  surely  did.  He  operated  the  trucks.  I  didn't 
•operate  them,  or  nothing.  You  see  this  man  Frazer  rented  them  to 
him  in  th»  first  place,  and  I  just  bought  them  and  went  ahead. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  How  do  you  know  that  the  J.,  K.  &  S.  Trucking 
Co.  was  operated  by  the  same  people  as  the  K.  &  S.  Trucking  Co.l 

Mr.  Fuller.  Well,  I  dont  know  that,  only  I  know  that  Schulman 
and  Kissinger  and  Joyce  were  in  the  K.  &  S.  Trucking  Co.,  or  at 
least  Joyce  went  down  and  drew  the  money,  and  then  a^rwards, 
when  they  changed  to  the  J.,  K.  &  S.  Trucking  Co.,  Mr.  Joyce  told 
me  he  was  in  it. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  So  you  do  know  that  Joyce  was  in  both  com- 
panies ? 

Mr.  Fuli^r.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCxjLLOCH.  Did  you  furnish  your  trucks  through  Murphy, 
then,  to  the  K.  &  S.  Trucking  Co.,  and  he  furnished  them  to  the 
Government? 

Mr.  Fuller.  I  furnished  them  to  Murphy  and  Murphy  furnished 
them  to  the  K.  &  S.  Trucking  Co.,  and  they  furnished  them  to  the 
Government. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  When  did  the  name  change  from  the  K.  &  S. 
Trucking  Co. .to  the  J.,  K.  &  S.  Trucking  Co.? 

Mr.  Fuller,  I  don't  remember  just  exactly  when  that  was. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  But  when  the  name  changed  from  the  K.  &  S. 
Trucking  Co.  to  the  J.,  K.  &  S.  Trucking  Co.  did  you  furnish  the 
same  trucks  on  the  same  sliding  scale  upward  to  Murphy  and  then 
to  the  J.,  K.  &  S.  Trucking  Co.  instead  of  the  K.  &  S.  Trucking  Co., 
and  then  to  the  Government? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Yes;  the  same  thing  in  the  same  way.  You  see,  we 
were  only  there  a  short  space  of  time;  about  three  weeks,  I  think. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Then  did  the  name  of  the  J.  K.  &  S.  Truck  Co. 
•change  ? 

Mr.  Fuller.  It  changed  to  the  Ohio  Trucking  Co. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  When  did  that  occur? 

Mr.  Fuller,  Well,  that  occurred  the  following  spring;  of  1918, 
in  the  spring,  or  in  the  winter  some  time.    How  I  knew  this,  our 
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company  was  called  the  Ohio  Trucking  Co.,  and  I  went  up  to  see 
Mr.  Joyce  one  day  and  I  gave  him  one  of  my  cards,  and  ne  said, 
"You  can  not  use  that  name  because  we  have  incorporated  as  the 
Ohio  Trucking  Co.,"  and  then  he  showed  me  some  of  his  stationery. 
But  I  don't  think  they  ever  operated  imder  that  name  to  amount  to 
anything,  because  they  went  to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  they  were  th& 
National  Trucking  Co.  there. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Did  they  furnish  the  trucks  for  the  Govern- 
ment at  Nashville? 

Mr.  FuiJJER.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  What  was  there? 

Mr.  FvujER.  They  worked  on  the  powder  plant  there  at  Old 
Hickory. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Was  Tragelis  there? 

Mr.  FuLUEH.  Yes;  for  a  while.    He  got  fired  away  after  a  while. 

Mr.  McCtjlix)Ch.  Did  you  say  the  Nashville  Trucking  Co.? 

Mr.  Fuller.  No;  it  was  the  National  Trucking  Co. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  The  National  Trucking  Co.  was  that  operated 
by  the  same  men  that  operated  the  Ohio  Trucking  Co.;  was  Mr. 
Joyce  in  that? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Yes ;  and  I  think  a  couple  of  men  were  added  to  it. 
I  think  Mr.  Kissinger  was  not  in  that,  but  Mr.  Schulman  was  uh 
it,  and  Mr.  Joyce  and  Mr.  Marker  and  Mr.  Rowe.  Mr.  Marker^ 
he  is  connected  in  the  State  here  some  way,  in  the  Ohio  commission^ 
or  something. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Weis  Mr.  Marker  State  highway  commissioner? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Yes;  I  think  he  is  connected  here  in  some  way. 

Mr.  lyfcCuixocH.  Was  he  an  oflScer  in  or  connected  with  the  Na- 
tional Trucking  Co.? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Yes;  and  Mr.  Rowe,  he  is  president  of  this  sewer- 
pipe  company  down  here.  He  is  connected  with  it,  or  was.  I  think 
he  was  president  of  it. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Did  you  offer,  at  any  other  time  than  the  one 
time  you  have  mentioned,  to  furnish  your  trucks  direct  to  the  Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr.  Fuller.  I  did  to  Tragelis  twice  down  there. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Down  at  Nashville? 

Mr.  Fuuja.  No;  at  Camp  Sherman.  At  Nashville,  after  Tra- 
gelis left  there,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Eastland  came  there,  and  I 
went  to  him  and  tried  to  get  them  direct  there,  but  I  could  not 
do  it. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  You  had  to  go  through  this  other  door,  is 
that  it? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Yes;  the  National  Trucking  Co. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Was  there  any  trouble  down  at  Nashville? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Will  you  tell  us  about  it? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Well,  they  nad  2-ton  trucks  and  ton  and  a  half  trucks, 
and  they  had  the  ton  and  a  half  truck  rated  as  2-ton  trucks. 

Mr.  McCrLLOCH.  Who  had  them? 

Mr.  Ft'LLER.  Tlie  National  Trucking  Co. 

Mr.  McCcLLOCH.  In  other  words,  they  had  rated  them  as  2-ton 
trucks  when  they  were  in  fact  li-ton  trucks? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Yes. 
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Mr.  McCtnxocH.  Was  there  a  difference  in  the  price  paid  on  the 
2-ton  trucks? 

Mr.  FuMJK.  Yes ;  the  1^-ton  truck  was  $1.50  an  hour,  and  the  2- 
ton  truck  was  $2.50,  and  the  3-ton  truck  was  $3  an  hour,  and  front 
that  on  up  to  5  was  $3.50  per  hour? 

Mr.  McCtjnocH.  What  was  the  size  of  yours? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Two-ton  trucks. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH,  And  they  would  be  rated  at  what? 

Mr.  Fuller.  $2.50. 

Mr.  McCcLLOCH.  For  how  many  hours  a  day — 10  hours? 

Mr.  FtTLLER.  Oh,  land,  they  worked  some  days  20  hours,  and  they 
worked  Sunday  and  every  day. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  Every  day? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCuLLOcH.  Was  there  any  payment  for  overtime  on  them?" 

Mr.  Fuller.  Yes;  they  got  so  much  an  hour  for  every  hour  they 
worked.  I  got  90  cents  an  hoar,  and  they  got  $2.50  an  hour;  thii 
is  the  basis  of  it.  Of  course,  they  furnished  the  gas  and  the  oil  andl 
the  driver,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Didn't  the  Government  furnish  that? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Not  at  Na.shville  they  didn't. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  But  they  did  here? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Were  you  on  the  same  basis  here? 

Mr.  Fuller.  No ;  I  got  $12.50  here. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  you  do  not  know  what  they  got  here? 

Mr.  FuixER.  No;  I  don't. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Down  there  they  got  $2.50,  and  you  got  what? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Ninety  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Did  you  make  any  effort  to  go  on  direct  down- 
there  ? 

Mr.  Fuller.  I  surely  did. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Tell  us  about  that? 

Mr.  Fuller.  I  did  not  go  to  Tragelis  because  I  knew  there  was  no 
use,  but  after  he  left  there  I  went  to  Mr.  Eastland.  He  was  the  head 
man,  and  he  said  if  they  did  not  ^t  to  doing  better  he  would  let  me 
on  direct,  and  I  went  to  him  twice,  I  think  it  was,  after  that  but 
I  could  not  get  any  satisfaction. 

Mr.  McCuuM)CH.  You  told  him,  and  you  asked  him  to  let  you  on 
direct? 

Mr.  Fuller.  I  told  him  I  would  like  to  get  on  direct,  but  I  could 
not  get  any  satisfaction  out  of  him. 

Mr.  McCxnxocH.  Did  you  offer  to  go  on  at  a  less  figure? 

Mr.  Fuller.  I  told  him  I  would. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  How  much  less? 

Mr.  Fuller.  I  told  him  I  would  go  on  at  $2.25. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  But  you  could  not  get  the  trucks  on  direct? 

Mr.  Fuller.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  But  at  the  same  time  your  trucks  were  on  and 
being  operated  but  you  had  to  operate  them  through  somebody  else  ? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Yes;  through  somebody  else. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What  excuse  was  given  to  you  for  that  kind  of 
prooednre? 
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Mr.  FuiiLBR.  There  was  not  any.  I  just  simply  tried  to  get  th« 
trucks  on  direct  and  couldn't  do  it,  and  that  was  all  there  was 
about  it.  I  could  not  £;et  them  on  there  at  all.  They  were  on  there^ 
but  I  could  not  get  them  on  direct.  There  were  other  companies 
had  trucks  on  there.  The  Blake  people,  from  Cleveland,  had  their 
trucks  there — about  60  trucks  there — ^but  that  was  a  different  com- 
pany altogether. 

Mr.  McCttlloch'.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  their  transac- 
tions? 

Mr.  FuLLEB.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Or  how  they  fmt  theirs  onl 

Mr.  Fuller.  No,  sir;  I  don't.  Well,  they  must  have  gotten  them 
on  through  Tragelis  when  he  was  there,  because  there  was  some 
of  their  trucks  when  I  first  went  there,  and  I  went  there  on  the  15th 
day  of  April. 

Mr.  McCnLLOuoH.  Let  us  get  that  clear:  Did  Tragelis  represent 
the  contractor;  he  was  their  transportation  man? 

"Mi.  Fxrvuen.  Yes;  for  the  Du  Pont  people  ;they  had  the  contractor. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  That  is,  down  there;  out  how  about  up  here? 

Mr.  FtJLLKR.  Well,  here  he  was  transportation  man,  I  think,  for 
Bentlev  &  Co. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  How  do  you  know  that  the  K.  &  S.  Trucking  Co. 
•only  got  $16.50? 

Mr.  Fuller.  I  don't  know ;  only  what  he  told  me. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  What  they  told  you  ? 

Mr.  Fuller.  They  did  not  tell  me.    Mr.  Murphy  told  me. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Murphy  told  you  he  understood  they  got  $16.S0! 

Mr.  Fuller.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  At  this  point  I  would  like  to  offer  an  exhibit, 
which  I  will  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  record,  if  there  is  no  objection, 
and  marked  Exhibit  16S. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  is  the  nature  of  it? 

Mr.  McCullocii.  It  is  a  communication  from  the  constructing 
quartermaster  to  Col.  I.  W.  Littell,  Cantonment  Division,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  The  subject  is  "Hire  of  automobiles."  It  is  dated 
August  13,  1917,  and  is  signed  by  Ward  Dabney,  captain.  Quarter- 
master Corps,  and  it  is  a  request  for  permi»;ion  to  pay  overtime  on 
automobiles,  which  was  granted. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  This  is  all  taken  from  the  official  files  at  Washing- 
ton? 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Taken  from  the  official  files  at  Washington. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  That  is  for  automobiles  and  drivers? 

Mr.  McCulloch.  No;  just  automobiles.  I  think  that  is  all.  I 
have  no  more  questions.    Is  that  all,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

Mr.  McE^ENZiE.  Yes ;  that  is  all. 

(Exhibit  16S  is  copied  into  the  record,  as  follows :) 

Wab  Depabtmext. 
Office  of  the  CoxsTBrcriJio  Qt'abtebmasteb. 
Camp  Sherman,  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  Augutt  IS,  1917. 
Trom :  (Tonstrncting  quartermaster. 
To:  C!ol.  I.  W.  Littell,  Cantonment  Division,  1,S33  P  Street  NW.,  Washinff- 

tMi,  D.  C. 
Subject :  Hire  of  automobiles. 

1.  We  anticipate  some  trouble  over  the  question  of  pay  for  hire  of  auto- 
iDobiles.    The  amount  authorized  in  the  contract  is  |5  per  day.    Early  in  Um 
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construction  period  10  hours  was  decided  upon  as  a  day,  the  officer  then  in 
charge  being  under  the  impression  that  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  exceed 
that  length  of  time ;  however,  it  is  a  frequent  occurrence  that  we  must  use  cars 
11  hours  and  in  some  cases  longer.  We  have  a  few  cars  without  drivers,  and 
these  cars  are  in  our  possession  throughout  the  24  hours. 

2.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  inadvisable  to  lower  the  rate  on  any  cars  now  that 
the  precedent  has  been  set;  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  not  be  Just  to  the 
Government  to  pay  by  the  hour  at  the  standard  rate  for  a  car  which  we  keep 
permanently  in  our  possession. 

3.  I  therefore  suggest  that  authority  be  granted  me  to  pay  50  per  cent  per 
hour  for  cars  held  for  more  than  10  hours,  provided  that  no  car  costs  the 
Government  more  than  $6  per  day.    This,  I  am  sure,  would  satisfy  all  owners. 

4.  I  personally  consider  that  $5  per  day  is  a  very  adequate  return  for  any 
car  in  our  service,  but  the  trouble  arises  through  having  established  a  flat 
rate  for  all  cars,  regardless  of  make  or  value,  at  $5  per  day.  It  was  actually 
intended  that  10  hours  would  be  considered  the  minimum,  but  It  was  not 
sufficiently  explained  to  the  owners  and  they  have  come  to  consider  this  as 
the  maximum. 

5.  Instruction  requested  by  wire. 

Wabd  Dabret, 
Captain,  Quartermaster's  Corps. 


AxJOusT  15,  1917. 

COKSTBUCTINO  QtTABTEBMASTBS, 

Camp  Sherman,  Chillioothe,  Ohio. 

Tour  letter  August  13  relative  automobile  hire.    This  office  does  not  rec- 
ommend changing  established  scale  of  $5  per  day. 

I.  W.   LriTEU, 
In  charge  of  Cantonment  Division. 

The  a.  Bentuby  &  Sons  Co., 

Toledo,  Ohio,  November  83,  1917. 

COKSTKUCTISO   QtJABTERMASTEB, 

Camp  Sherman,  Ohio. 

Overtime  on  rented  automobiles: 

Aug.    8-14,    1917 $964.  59 

Aug.    15-21,    1917 635.25 

Aug.    22-28,    1917 761.75 

Aug.   29-Sept.   4,   1917 841.00 

Sept   5-11,  1917 839.50 

Sept.   ia-18,   1917 726.25 

Sept.  19-25,  1917 609.75 

Sept.   26-Oct.   2,   1917 745.25 

Oct.   3-9,  1917 699.75 

Oct.    10-16,    1917 576.00 

$7, 489.  09 

Shortages  and  discharges 389.  62 


7, 878. 71 


The  a.  Be.ntij:y  &  Sons  Co., 

Chillicothe,  Ohio,  Camp  Shopman. 
To:  5Iaj.  Dabney,  constructing  quartermaster. 
Subject :  Automobile  overtime. 

Attached  we  hand  you  bill  covering  overtime  for  rented  automobiles.  You 
win  note  this  bill  Is  sufficiently  detailed  to  show  the  periods  In  which  this 
overtime  accrued.  We  earnestly  request  reimbursement  as  we  feel  that  the 
expenditure  was  a  necessary  one. 

Ton  will  note  in  figuring  the  overtime  we  have  allowed  10  hours  as  constitut- 
ing a  day.  This  for  the  reason  that  when  the  job  was  originally  started  10 
hours  was  authorized  as  a  day,  and  the  automobiles  were  rented  on  that  busts, 
and  in  order  to  not  delay  the  work,  we  were  compelled  to  pay  the  owners  the 
overtime  in  order  to  secure  the  cars. 

169909— 20— VOL  2 6 
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We  recite  herewith  some  of  the  reasons  which  caused  this  overtime  to  accrue : 

1.  Transporting  both  your  and  our  ofllce  help  to  and  from  Chllllcotbe  before 
and  after  worlcing  hours. 

2.  Transporting  telephone  operators  who  w^ere  worthing  three  shifts  of  eight 
hours  each. 

3.  Transporting  pay-roll  clerks  working  nights. 

4.  Transporting  camp  guard. 

6.  Transporting  soldier  guard  on  pay  day& 

6.  Transporting  paymasters  on  pay  days. 

7.  Transporting  timekeepers,  foremen,  etc.,  during  period  construction  crew 
were  working  overtime. 

8.  Services  of  night  car  for  men  working  nights. 

9.  Transporting  of  traffic,  expediting,  and  labor  employment  crews  who 
worked  at  various  hours  during  the  night. 

Trusting  you  will  pass  this  bill  for  payment,  we  are, 
BespectfuUy,  yours, 

K   S.   HlIXEBBAND, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer  A.  Bentley  d  Sons  Co. 

[First  indorsement.] 

Office  Construction  Quartermaster, 
Camp  Sherman,  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  November  27.  1917. 

'50   THE  CANTONMENG   DIVISION, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

1.  Referred. 

2.  This  matter  has  been  the  subject  of  previous  discussion  by  letter  from  this 
office  of  August  13, 1917,  and  your  reply  by  wire  of  August  15,  1917. 

3.  It  seems  to  this  office  that  the  contractor  has  worked  In  good  faith  and 
with  a  view  to  expediting  the  work  at  this  cantonment.  Reconsideration  of 
former  decision  is  recommended  and  authority  for  reimbursement  is  requested. 

Ward  Dabret, 
Maior  (Infantry),  Quartermtuter,   United  States  .Army. 

[Second  indorsement.] 

Cantonment  Office. 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  1,  1917. 
To  the  CoNSTRucTiNo  Quartermaster, 

Camp  Sherman,  Chillicothe,  Ohio. 
1.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  payment  of  $1  per  day  for  the  extra  over- 
time seems  to  be  fair,  but  It  Is  not  clear  just  what  is  meant  by  the  lncl<>s»e<l 
bill,  which  shows  the  total  of  $7,878.71.  Can  it  be  possible  that  there  were  in 
use  as  many  as  100  rented  automobiles  which  were  subject  to  overtime 
charges?  Please  let  us  have  full  information. 
By  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War : 

I.    W.     LlTTElX, 

Brigadier  General,  Quartermaster  Corps,  National  Army, 

In  Charge  of  Cantonment  Construction, 
By  Philander    Betts, 
Major,  Engineers.  Reserve  Corps. 
B.  F.   M. 

(Third  Indonemcnt] 

CoNSTRUCTiNa  Quartermaster, 
Camp  Sherman,  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  December  18,  1917. 
To  Officer  in  Charok  of  Canton  mint  Construction, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
1.  Returned,  inviting  attention  to  the  inclosed  letter  and  statement  from  tlie 
Bentley  Co.,  together  with  the  pay  rolls  covering  the  overtime  payments  on 
automobiles. 

Ward  Darnbt. 
Uafor  (Infcmtry),  Quartermatter  Corps. 
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Decembeb  20,  1917. 
Officer  in  Chabge  of  Cantonment  Construction, 

Conttructing  Quartermaster,  Camp  Sherman,  Chillicothe,  Ohio. 

Automobiles : 

1.  This  is  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  detailed  statements  concerning  the 
renting  of  automobiles  In  connection  with  the  construction  of  Camp  Sherman. 

2.  Your  arrangement  to  pay  $1  per  day  extra  compensation  where  auto- 
mobiles were  detained  for  use  In  excess  of  10  hours  Is  approved,  and  you  are 
instructed  to  make  these  payments  in  accordance  with  your  corrected  state- 
ment, whlcli  is  returned  herewith.  ' 

3.  It  is  understood  that  the  constructing  quartermaster's  accountability 
has  been  taken  over  by  the  camp  quartermaster,  and  these  papers  should 
therefore  be  transferred  to  him  if  this  is  necessary  in  order  to  close  the 
matter. 

By  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War : 

I.  W.  LiTTElX, 

Brigadier  General,  Quartermaster  Corps,  National  Armjf, 

in  Charge  of  Cantonment  Construction. 
By  Philander  Betts, 
Major,  Engineers  Reserve  Corps. 

TESTmOBY  OF  MB.  JOHN  W.  COULIEB,  CHILIICOTHE,  OHIO. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 

Mr.  McCtjixoch.  Your  name  is  John  W.  Coulter,  is  it? 

Mr.  Coulter.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCtrLiiOCH.  C-o-u-l-t-e-r  ? 

Mr.  Coulter.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  You  live  near  Chillicothe? 

Mr.  Coulter.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  On  a  farm? 

Mr.  Coulter.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Post-office  address,  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  5;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Coulter.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  In  what  business  are  you  engaged,  Mr.  Coulter  ? 

Mr.  Coulter.  I  farm  some,  and  work  at  carpenter  work. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  How  long  have  you  been  working  at  carpenter 
work? 

Mr.  CotTLTER.  Ever  since  I  was  13  years  old. 

Mr.  McCuLixwH.  You"  are  a  qualiRed  carpenter ;  is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Coulter.  Yes;  my  father  took  me  out  with  him  when  I  was 
13  years  old,  and  I  followed  carpenter  work  up  until  the  last  eight 
years,  and  then  I  went  out  on  a  farm,  and  tnen  when  this  camp 
(Commenced  I  went  over  there  and  took  a  job. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  And  you  took  a  job  over  there  when  ? 

Mr.  Coulter.  I  took  a  job  over  there  first  the  last  day  of  July, 
1917. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Under  what  contractor? 

Mr.  Coui/nER.  Bentley. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  How  long  did  you  work  for  Bentley  ? 

Mr.  Coulter.  Three  months ;  somewhere  near  that. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Then  what  did  you  do? 

Mr.  Coulter.  After  that? 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Coulter.  I  went  back  home. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Then  did  you  later  on  work  for  McGrath? 

Mr.  Coulter.  Yes. 
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Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  When  did  you  go  to  work  for  McGrath? 

Mr.  Coulter.  Along  about  the  middle  of  August — the  middle  or 
the  last  of  August ;  somewhere  along  there  when  they  called  me. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Of  1918? 

Mr.  Coulter.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  How  long  did  you  work  for  him  ? 

Mr.  CouLTEB.  Between  three  and  four  months. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  in  what  capacity;  as  carpenter? 

Mr.  Coulter.  No,  sir;  I  was  foreman. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  As  carpenter  foreman? 

Mr.  Coulter.  Yes;  both  times. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Both  for  Bentley  and  McGrath? 

Mr.  Coulter.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  Had  you  had  any  experience  in  constructiiiff 
buildings  so  that  you  would  be  able  to  estimate  the  cost  of  builf 
ings? 

Mr.  Coulter.  Well,  yes;  some. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  labor  cost  on  some 
of  those  barracks  buildings  at  Camp  Sherman ;  do  you  know  about 
what  the  labor  cost  was  on  some  of  them,  approximately? 

Mr.  Coulter.  I  know  somewhere  near;  yes. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Could  you  ^ve  us  some  idea  of  what  the  labor 
cost  was  on  some  of  the  buildings  that  you  can  designate  to  ust 

Mr.  Coulter.  Well,  there  were  some  of  them — ^I  know  I  put  in 
one  that  I  think  ran  about  $1,300 ;  carpenter  labor. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Any  others? 

Mr.  CouLrER.  Yes;  there  was  another  one  right  across  from  me 
that  ran  to  between  $1,800  and  $1,900,  somewhere  along  there. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Any  others? 

Mr.  Coulter.  That  is  all  I  paid  any  attention  to. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Did  you  have  any  that  ran  as  high  as  $2,300? 

Mr.  Coulter.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  that  did? 

Mr.  Coulter.  I  heard  some  of  them  talking  about  it  that  they 
ran  from  $2,300  to  $2,500. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  What  would  you  estimate  that  labor  cost — 
the  carpentering  labor  cost  on  those  buildings  costing  $1,800  to 
$2,300  would  be  ordinarily  under  the  contract  system,  or 

Mr.  Coulter.  What  it  should  be? 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Yes;  what  it  should  be? 

Mr.  Coulter.  Well,  I  will  tell  you ;  I  would  be  glad  to  have  those 
barracks  biiildinfrs  for  a  year  right  along  at  $1,000  apiece. 

Mr.  McCuiJX)GH.  As  I  understand  you,  then,  you  would  be  willing 
to  build  them  and  work  on  them  for  a  year  for  $1,000  apiooe? 

Mr.  Coulter.  Yes,  I  would  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  And  those  were  buildings  that  vou  say  you 
understand  the  labor  cost  was  from  $1,800  to  $2,300  and  $2,500? 

Mr.  Coulter.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCuLix)cir.  How  do  you  account  for  the  labor  cost  on  those 
buildings  being  so  great? 

Mr.  Coulter.  Well,  tliere  were  too  many  men  on  the  barracks,  too 
many  men  that  did  not  do  anything. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Were  they  in  one  another's  road? 
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Mr.  CotJLTER.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCdujOch.  Did  they  work  with  any  kind  of  speed  ? 

Mr.  CouLTEB.  They  could  not.  They  were  all  tangled  up  as  they 
were.  One  man  would  cut  off  a  piece  of  board  and  turn  around  to 
pick  up  a  hatchet,  and  some  other  fellow  had  thrown  the  board  away, 
and  he  would  have  to  cut  another  one. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  system  that  was  fol- 
lowed there  with  the  number  of  men  that  were  on  this  work  result- 
ing in  delay  of  construction  rather  than  speed  in  construction? 

Mr.  CociiTEB,  There  were  entirely  too  many  men. 

Mr.  McCui-LOCH.  And  did  that  delay  the  work? 

Mr.  Coulter.  Of  course  it  delayed  it. 

Mr.  McCuiiiOCH.  In  what  proportion;  we  just  want  to  get  a  little 
idea? 

Mr.  CotTLTER.  Oh,  you  take  it  where  a  man  had  36  and  up  to  50 
men,  he  could  have  done  as  much  with  20  men,  that  were  mechanics, 
more  than  he  could  do  with  those  that  he  had. 

Mr.  McCtnxocH.  And  quicker? 

Mr.  CotixTER.  Yes, 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Give  us  some  idea  of  your  estimate  on  that  in 
detail ;  you  gave  us  an  estimate  or  figures  on  the  labor  cost ;  could  it 
have  been  done  in  one-half  the  time  if  they  had  gone  about  it  in  a 
systematic  and  proper  way? 

Mr.  CotTLTER.  Somewhere  near  that. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  In  somewhere  near  one-half  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Coulter.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  You  were  foreman;  did  you  receive  any  orders, 
or  did  you  have  any  conversations  with  your  superiors  that  would 
give  you  an  impression  which  would  lead  you  to  oelieve  that  it  was 
the  intention  tnat  you  should  not  speed  the  work  up,  but  that  it 
should  move  along  m  a  slow  manner? 

Mr.  Coulter.  Well,  none  to  amount  to  anything.  At  one  time  I 
got  through  a  job,  and  before  I  got  through  I  went  down  to  the  office 
and  told  them  I  would  be  through  by  half-past  2  o'clock  and  that 
they  could  send  a  team  up  after  the  men's  tools.  I  had  to  go  way 
down  to  the  other  end  of  the  camp,  and  I  asked  if  there  was  anything 
I  could  do  so  that  I  could  place  my  men  right  away,  and  he  said, 
"Well,  I  will  see;  you  go  down,"  and  so  I  took  my  men  and  went 
down  there,  and  he  says,  "  Coulter,  I  am  awfully  busy  and  I  wish 
you  would  take  your  men  down  along  the  line  in  a  shady  place,  some 
place  out  of  sight,  and  keep  them  there  until  I  come  to  you."  So  I 
done  it. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  out  of  sight "? 

Mr.  Coulter.  I  don't  know,  but  he  wanted  me  to  keep  them  out  of 
sight. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  That  is,  he  did  not  want  you  to  have  your  men 
running  around  there  loafing  so  that  anybody  could  see  them  ? 

Mr.  Coulter.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  He  wanted  them  to  loaf,  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Coulter.  It  looked  that  way.    He  didn't  have  any  work. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Was  there  at  any  time  any  orders  coming  to  you 
to  speed  up  and  hurry  the  work  along  and  get  the  work  done  ? 

Mr.  Coulter.  Were  there  any  orders  of  that  kind  ? 
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Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Coulter.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  On  the  contrary,  the  impression  was  given  out 
not  to  speed  up,  wasn't  it? 

Mr.  C0111.TER.  Well,  there  wasn't  anything  said  to  me  in  regard  to 
not  speeding  up  or  speeding  up. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  When  you  did  attempt  to  push  the  work,  were 
you  criticized  for  it? 

Mr.  Coulter.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  What  were  your  orders  as  to  discharging  your 
men? 

Mr.  Coulter.  Well,  one  day  I  would  get  orders  if  I  had  a  man  that 
didn't  suit  me,  to  discharge  him,  and  maybe  in  two  hours,  or  in  the 
afternoon  I  would  get  another  order  not  to  discharge  any  men  at  all, 
but  to  keep  them  right  there. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Did  you  ever  know  of  men  being  hired  as  car- 
penters and  carried  on  the  pay  roll  as  carpenters  who  were  ei^aged 
in  carrying  water? 

Mr.  Coulter.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Just  tell  us  about  that. 

Mr.  Coulter.  Well,  I  had  a  water  boy  part  of  the  time,  and  part 
of  the  time  I  wouldn't  hav«;  he  would  not  show  up,  and  we  would 
need  water,  and  I  would  go  up  to  the  office — when  the  men  would  want 
water,  I  would  go  to  the  office  and  they  would  say,  "  Haven't  you  got 
any  water  boy?"  and  I  would  tell  them  "No,"  and  they  would  say, 
"  If  j'ou  haven't  got  any  boy,  then  put  one  of  your  carpenters  on," 
and  we  would  have  a  carpenter  on  for  maybe  a  week  before  I  would 
get  a  water  boy. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  StiU  drawing  carpenter's  pay? 

Mr.  Coulter.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Whawas  carrying  water? 

Mr.  Coulter.  Yes ;  maybe  he  would  be  on  a  week,  or  maybe  only 
be  on  a  couple  of  days,  and  then  they  would  send  me  a  water  boy. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Did  you  participate  in  the  flag-raising  with 

Mr.  Coulter.  Yes. 

Mr.  MoCuLLOCH.  Tell  us  a  little  about  that? 

Mr.  Coulter.  Well,  they  would  come  around — send  the  time- 
keeper or  something  of  that  kind  around  to  the  foremen  and  tell 
us  to  come  to  Kelly's  office  at  2  o'clock,  or  2.30,  for  a  flag-raising, 
and  we  would  go  up  there  and  stand  around  there  the  rest  of  the  day, 
and  they  would  get  a  big  flag  up  and  raise  it  up  on  a  pole  on  a  build- 
ing and  have  a  kind  of  jollification  and  have  a  few  speeches  out  of 
some  of  those  fellows,  and  then  we  would  go  back  down,  as  it  would 
be  about  quitting  time. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  How  about  the  men ;  what  were  they  doing  dur- 
ing the  time  the  foremen  were  jollifying? 

Mr.  Coulter.  I  could  not  tell  you,  because  I  was  not  there  to  see 
them,  but  they  would  do  like  they  did  most  of  the  time;  and  that 
is.  that  they  were  not  doing  much  of  anything  in  the  way  of  work. 
We  had  to  leave  them  when  we  were  ordered  to  do  so. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Conditions  of  this  kind,  such  as  you  have  de- 
scribed, could  only  result  in  delay;  is  that  correct? 
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Mr.  CoxjLTEai.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  McCuiiOCH.  And  if  it  should  be  urged  that  these  methods 
are  adopted  in  order  to  secure  speed,  the  fact  was  that  the  contrary 
was  true,  and  they  did  not  make  for  speed  ? 

Mr.  Coulter.  Yes;  we  were  called  up  several  times  that  way  to 
come  up  there,  and  they  would  take  pictures  of  the  foremen,  saying 
that  some  lady  would  come  there,  and  they  would  tell  us  to  come  up 
there  at  a  certain  time  and  get  a  big  flag  up  against  the  building  for 
a  background,  and  get  up  there  and  get  Kelly  up  on  a  box  where  he 
would  be  a  little  higher  than  the  rest  of  us,  and  they  would  take  a 
photograph  of  them,  and  maj^be  wait  there  on  that  lady  for  a  couple 
of  or  three  hours  together,  and  she  would  be  delayed,  and  when  she 
would  come  she  would  fly  around  there  and  take  a  lot  of  pictures,  and 
then  she  would  go  off  and  develop  them,  and  then  she  would  come 
back  and  sell  them  to  the  workmen  or  whoever  she  could,  and  then 
in  a  few  days  she  would  come  back  and  take  another  group. 

Mr.  McCtJLiiOCH.  And  that  was  all  done  on  the  Government  time? 

Mr.  Coulter.  WTiy,  certainly.    I  got  paid  for  it. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  while  this  was  going  on — ^these  incidents 
that  you  have  told  here — the  actual  building  of  the  barracks  for  the 
housing  of  the  soldiers  was  being  delayea  to  that  extent;  is  that 
right? 

Mr.  Coulter.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  In  a  general  way,  what  do  you  say  about  waste 
materials  at  Camp  Sherman? 

Mr.  Coulter.  Well,  there  was  an  awful  lot  wasted. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Wliat  kind  of  materials  were  wasted? 

Mr.  Coulter.  All  kinds. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  All  kinds  of  building  materials? 

Mr.  Coulter.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  By  that  do  you  mean  lumber? 

Mr.  Coulter.  Yes,  and  other  materials. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Lumber,  tar  paper,  roofing  material,  nails,  hard- 
ware, beaver  board  ? 

Mr.  Coulter.  Yes ;  they  would  haul  siding  enough  there  to  put  up 
two  barracks,  and  part  of  it  would  lay  at  the  side  of  the  building, 
and  they  would  haul  other  siding  there,  and  come  right  along  and 
run  over  that  siding  that  was  piled  there  with  the  trucks  and  wagons 
and  mash  it  up  before  you  got  ready  to  put  it  in  the  building,  and 
they  would  say  when  you  got  ready  you  could  order  more. 

Jifr.  McCuLLOCH.  Are  you  a  taxpayer? 

Mr.  Coulter.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  How  did  that  kind  of  business  set  with  you, 
as  a  taxpayer,  knowing  that  you  would  have  to  help  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  C0U1.TER.  Well,  just  that  I  would  have  it  to  pay,  and 'that 
would  be  about  aU.  Of  course,  I  didn't  like  the  idea  of  it  at  all, 
but  I  had  to  stand  it  along  with  the  rest  of  them. 

Mr.  MoCuLLocH.  Was  any  of  this  waste  and  this  delay  that  you 
have  spoken  of  within  the  knowledge  of  the  agents  of  the  con- 
tractors? 

Mr.  Coulter.  The  superintendent  and  these  other  men. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Did  they  know  what  was  going  on  there? 

Mr.  Coulter.  They  surely  did. 
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Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  They  could  not  help  but  know  it,  could  they  ? 

Mr.  Cotri-TER.  Thev  could  not  help  but  know  it. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Would  you  care  to  make  an  estimate — a  matter 
of  opinion,  of  coui-se,  and  that  is  all  it  could  be — in  the  light  of  your 
experience — would  you  object  to  giving  the  committee  an  estimate 
as  to  the  amount  that  Camp  Sherman  should  have  been  built  for  in 
comparison  with  what  it  was  built  for? 

Mr.  Coulter.  Well,  I  should  think  that  there  were  30  per  cent  of 
labor  and  material  wasted. 

Mr.  MoCtnxocH.  And  you  make  that  as  a  conservative  estimate? 

Mr.  CoTTLTER.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCuiixxjH.  How  about  the  system  of  time  keeping;  can  you 
tell  us  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  Coui/TER.  Well,  under  Bentley,  the  foreman  had  to  take  the 
man's  name  and  number  every  morning  and  he  had  to  take  it  again 
in  the  afternoon,  and  then  tliere  were  timekeepere  for  the  Govern- 
ment— Government  timekeepers  and  Bentley  timekeepers,  and  they 
would  come  around  to  the  foreman  and  go  off  and  sit  down  with  him 
and  take  the  time  off  of  your  book.  Sometimes  Bentley's  timekeeper 
would  not  be  there;  would  not  be  there,  maybe,  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
he  would  send  some  little  boy  in  knee  pants  to  get  the  time,  and  he 
would  come  down  around  there  and  take  it  and  then  in  a  few  days 
when  the  timekeeper  would  get  back  from  wherever  he  was.  he  would 
come  and  want  you  to  refer  back  in  your  book  for  a  couple  or  three 
days. 

Mr.  McCuii/)CH.  The  timekeeper  was  off  the  job  a  good  part  of 
the  time? 

Mr.  CouiiTER.  Yes ;  off  the  job  a  good  part  of  the  time. 

Mr.  McCtTLixKH.  As  a  n^atter  of  fact,  isn't  this  true :  That  the  keep- 
ing of  time  was  largely,  if  not  entirely,  in  the  hands  of  the  foreman  ? 

Mr.  CorrwER.  They  seqjped  to  expect  him  to  do  a  whole  lot  of  it. 

Mr.  McCucLOCH.  And  that  is  the  way  it  worked  out,  wasn't  it? 

Mr.  Coulter.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Even  the  Government  timekeeper  would  come  to 
the  foreman  to  check  up  the  time  and  he  would  take  the  time  that 
the  foreman  had  noted  in  his  book? 

Mr.  Coulter.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCuLrx)CH.  So  that  if  a  foreman  had  50  or  GO  men  on  there 
and  he  wanted  to  beat  the  Government,  he  would  have  been  able  to 
do  so.  wouldn't  he,  without  much  danger  of  being  checked  up;  isn't 
that  right? 

Mr.  Coui/TER.  Why,  certainly.  He  said  with  the  men  scattered 
around  all  over  the  building,  he  would  have  to  take  our  time. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  So  that  while  the  Government  check  on  time 
might  have  been  a  beautiful  theory,  yet  in  fact  it  was  impractical  and 
amounted  to  nothing;  isn't  that  about  right? 

Mr.  Coulter.  That  is  about  right, 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Somewhat  leading. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Do  you  object  to  it? 

Mr.  DoREMus.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  How  about  the  plumbers;  were  they  loafing  on 
the  job,  too? 

Mr.  Coulter.  They  surely  were. 
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Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  You  saw  them,  did  you? 

Mr.  CouLTEK.  I  saw  a  bunch  of  them  in  the  building  where  I  was 
working. 

Mr.  McCciiiiOCH.  Tell  us  about  that  in  a  word  ? 

Mr.  CoTjLTEB.  They  were  on  a  strike  at  that  time,  and  they  were 
sittinar  around  there  at  the  end  of  the  building,  hammering  iip  soil 
jjipe  and  melting  lead,  and  then  take  a  little  gravel  and  shoot  it  into 
it  that  way,  and  see  it  splash  out.    They  stayed  on  the  job,  though. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  got  their  pay? 

Mr.  Coui/TER.  I  suppose  they  did.  They  were  there  on  the  job  all 
the  time. 

Mr.  McCtruxKiH.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  construction  be- 
ing wrong  and  changes  being  made,  and  so  on,  due  to  lack  of  manage- 
ment and  properly  laying  out  the  work  ? 

Mr.  CouiiTER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtrixocH.  Tell  us  about  that. 

Mr.  Gjultee.  I  have  seen  buildings  that  were  commenced  and 
partly  up  and  then  they  had  to  take  them  down. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Did  you  ever  see  teamsters  and  truck  drivers 
run  over  small  tools  around  the  place  and  break  them  up;  did  you 
notice  any  waste  of  that  kind,  or  carelessness? 

Mr.  Coulter.  I  have  seen  tJiem — I  do  not  know  that  I  have  seen 
them  run  over  any  tools,  but  I  have  seen  them  run  over  lumber.  I 
have  seen  them  run  over  lumber,  and  I  have  seen  them  come  in  there 
with  a  load  of  lumber  and  get  stuck  in  the  mud  and  use  most  of  the 
load  of  lumber  throwing  it  under  the  trucks,  to  pull  themselves  out. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCii.  Did  you  ever  see  anything  like  this  in  your  life 
before  in  the  way  of  waste? 

Mr.  Coulter.  No,  sir ;  I  never  did.  I  have  seen  them  take  off  rolls 
of  roofing  and  throw  under  the  truck,  when  they  had  a  load  on,  to 
get  it  to  hold  so  that  they  could  pull  out. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  tliis  was  under  the  direction,  or  under  the 
supervision,  at  least,  of  the  agents  of  the  contractor? 

Mr.  Coulter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  They  knew  what  was  going  on,  didn't  they  ? 

Mr.  Coulter.  They  ought  to ;  they  were  supposed  to, 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  did  that  go  on  during  all  of  the  time  you 
were  there  ? 

Mr.  Coulter.  Yes,  they  ran  over  lumber  from  the  time  they  com- 
menced until  they  quit. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Did  this  waste  and  idleness  continue  during  all 
the  time  you  were  there? 

Mr.  Coulter.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  that  covered  about  how  many  months  you 
were  on  the  job  ? 

Mr.  Coulter.  Well,  I  was  there  a  little  over  five  months,  I  guess. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  That  is  aU. 

Mr.  DoRBMUs.  At  these  flag  raisings,  was  Kelly  the  chief  orator 
of  the  occasion? 

Mr.  Coulter.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  or  not.  He  sent  the 
timekeepers  around  to  the  foremen  to  appear  there. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  You  said  something  about  Kelly  getting  up  on  a 
box? 
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Mr.  Coulter.  Yes,  they  put  him  up  on  a  box  in  the  group. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Was  he  one  of  the  orators  at  the  flag  raisings  ? 

Mr.  CoTJi/TER,  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  How  many  of  these  flag  raisings  did  you  attend? 

Mr.  Coulter.  I  attended  two  or  three  of  them. 

Mr.  DoREMtrs.  Two  or  three  ? 

Mr.  Coulter.  Yes — flag  raisings. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Did  you  take  your  gang  along  with  you? 

Mr.  Coulter.  No,  sir;  nobody  only  the  foremen.  We  left  our 
gangs  on  the  job. 

Aw*.  DoREMus.  Oh,  just  the  foremen  attended  the  flag  raisings? 

Mr.  Coulter.  Just  the  foremen  attended  the  flag  raisings  and  the 
photographing. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  What  has  been  your  experience  as  a  carpenter-con- 
tractor? 

Mr.  Coulter.  I  never  contracted  any. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  You  never  put  up  any  buildings  on  your  own  ac- 
count? 

Mr.  Coulter.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  Upon  what  do  you  base  your  estimate  that  there 
was  30  per  cent  of  waste  in  time,  labor,  and  material  on  that  job  ? 

Mr.  Coulter.  Well,  on  having  too  many  men  there  on  the  job, 
and  the  waste  of  lumber  and  running  over  it,  and  trampling  it  in  the 
mud,  and  mashing  it  up,  and  hauling  it  out,  and  things  of  that 
kind. 

Mr.  DoKEMus.  But  how  did  you  reach  your  figure  of  30  per  cent? 

Mr.  Coulter.  Well,  only  by  the  time  that  it  took  on  each  job  and 
the  material  that  was  destroyed. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  This  waste  lumber  and  waste  material  generally 
that  you  saw  as  you  have  stated  vou  think  constituted  about  30 
per  cent  of  all  the  material  that  was  hauled  on  the  job  ? 

Mr.  Coulter.  Something  near  that.    It  and  the  labor. 

Mr.  Doremus.  How  long  do  you  think  it  should  have  taken  to  have 
built  Camp  Sherman  and  get  it  ready  for  the  troops  upon  their 
arrival  ? 

Mr.  Coulter,  Well,  I  don't  know  about  that — ^how  long  it  would 
take. 

Mr.  Doremus.  You  haven't  any  idea  as  to  how  long  a  time  it 
should  have  taken? 

Mr.  Coulter.  No  ;  I  never  tried  to  figure  that  out. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Do  you  think  it  could  have  been  built  in  60  days  ? 

Mr.  Coulter.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Doremus.  What? 

Mr.  Coulter.  Oh,  no ;  it  could  not  have  been  built  in  that  time. 

Mr.  Doremus.  As  I  understand  it,  from  your  experience  you  do 
not  feel  yourself  qualified  to  give  an  estimate  of  what  would  be  a 
reasonable  time  for  the  construction  of  that  job;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Coulter.  Well,  if  I  had  the  time  to  sit  down  and  figure  it  out 
I  probably  could;  yes.  But  then  there  is  a  whole  lot  to  take  into 
consideration  there. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Do  you  know  how  many  buildings  there  were? 

Mr.  Coulter.  No,  sir:  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Doremus.  I  think  you  have  testified  that  you  never  got  any 
orders  from  anybody  to  slow  up? 
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Mr.  Coulter.  I  never  got  any  orders  from  anybody  to  slow  up. 

Mr.  DoHEMus.  I  do  not  suppose  vou  ever  told  any  of  your  men  or 
anv  of  the  men  in  your  gang  that  tney  would  have  to  slow  up  ? 

Mr.  Cotii.TER.  No,  sir;  you  did  not  have  to  tell  them  that.  You 
nearly  always  had  to  keep  them  moving  around.  They  were  slow 
enough  as  it  was. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  What  success  did  you  have  in  getting  a  day's  work 
out  of  the  men  inyour  gang? 

Mr.  CouiiTER.  Well,  there  was  men  that  I  didn't  have  any  trouble 
getting  a  day's  work  out  of ;  and  then  again  there  was  men  that  I  did 
not  get  a  day's  work  out  of,  nor  nobody  else  could,  for  it  was  not 
in  them. 

Mr.  DoBEMTTS.  Then  there  were  some  honest  men  on  the  job,  you 
think? 

Mr.  Coui/TEB.  I  had  some  carpenters  that  were  all  right,  but  then 
they  were  very  few.  There  were  so  many  of  them  that  were  not 
carpenters. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Did  you  have  any  farmers  who  were  doing  carpen- 
ter work? 

Mr.  CorrLTER.  Oh,  I  had  all  kinds. 

Mr.  DoREMtJs.  Did  any  of  these  inexperienced  men  who  went 
on  this  lob  as  carpenters  develop  into  fair  workmen  ? 

Mr.  Coulter.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Not  very  many  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Coulter.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  How  many  men  did  you  have  in  your  gang,  Mr. 
Coulter  ? 

Mr.  Coulter.  Oh,  I  would  have  anywhere  from  30  to  60,  or  65,  and 
sometimes  70. 

Mr.  DoREMtrs.  You  say  the  cost  of  the  barracks  that  were  con- 
structed under  your  supervision  ran  from  $1,300  to  $1,800? 

Mr.  Coulter.  No,  sir;  I  said  the  one  of  my  own  that  I  made  the 
estimate  upon  and  kept  the  figures  for,  ran  somewheres  near  $1,300, 
and  the  one  right  across  from  me — I  knew  the  kind  of  men  he  had, 
and  we  talked  back  and  forth  every  day  and  I  thought  I  would 
see  about  what  the  cost  of  one  of  them  was.  and  I  would  total  it  up 
every  night  to  see  the  number  of  men  I  had,  and  the  number  he 
had,'  and  to  see  how  the  buildings  would  run.  I  wanted  to  get  an 
idea  of  about  what  one  of  them  was  costing. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  I  think  you  testified  you  put  up  one  upon  which 
the  labor  cost  was  about  $1,300? 

Mr.  Coulter.  Yes ;  something  like  that. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  What  would  the  labor  cost  run  on  the  others  that 
were  constructed  ? 

Mr,  Coulter.  Well,  I  don't  know  just  what  it  would  run;  I  did 
not  keep  any  account  of  it. 

Mr.  DoRBMTTS.  I  guess  that  is  all. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  is  all ;  call  your  next  witness. 

TESTIHOmr  OF  not.  C.  E.  FBAITCIS,  441  STANLY  STSEET, 

chuiicothe,  ohio. 

(Witness  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Your  name  is  C.  E.  Francis,  and  I  understand 
you  live  at  441  Stanly  Street,  Chillicothe,  Ohio;  is  that  right? 
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Mr.  Francis.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  Did  you  work  on  Camp  Sherman  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  I  worked  a  few  days  on  Camp  Sherman,  from  July 
until  about  the  11th  of  September,  I  think,  about  2  or  3  montlis. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  A  little  over  2  months,  probably? 

Mr.  Francis.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCuiJX)CH.  Did  you  work  as  a  carpenter? 

Mr.  Francis.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCuuLOCH.  Carpenter  foreman  or  just  carpenter? 

Mr.  Francis.  Just  carpenter. 

Mr.  McCtTLLocH.  I  wish  you  would  tell  the  committee  now,  briefly, 
just  what  you  observed  as  to  the  number  of  men  that  were  on  tne 
various  jobs? 

Mr.  Francis.  Well,  I  don't  know  but 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  Were  there  more  than  could  work  eflFectively? 

Mr.  Francis.  Yes;  I  would  say  three  times  as  many  men  on 
that  job  as  ought  to  have  been. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  were  they  working  all  over  one  another? 

Mr.  Francis.  Yes,  just  scrambling  over  one  another;  in  one  an- 
other's road. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Now,  were  they  competent  men? 

Mr.  Francis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  What  percentage  of  them  were  carpenters  and 
what  percentage  were  the  other  way;  just  estimate  it  in  a  general 
way? 

Mr.  Francis.  Well,  in  our  gang  there  was  possibly  one-foui"th  of 
them  that  were  carpenters. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  the  other  three-fourths  of  them  were  what  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  Well,  just  anything  that  they  could  pick  up. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCii.  They  were  working  on  this  job  and  becau.st'  of 
the  large  number  of  men.  I  understand,  that  were  working  on  the 
job  they  could  not  work  to  advantage  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCuLLOcu.  And  naturallv  that  would  dclav  the  work, 
wouldn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCuLiocir.  How  nnich  do  you  say  the  work  would  l>o  de- 
layed by  reason  of  too  many  men  being  on  and  inefficient  men  being 
oii? 

Mr.  Francis.  Well,  possibly  one-half. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  In  other  words,  it  could  have  been  done  in  ono- 
half  the  time  if  you  had  had  an  efficient  force  of  men  on  there  and 
they  would  have  worked,  is  that  rigat? 

jflr.  Francis.  Yes:  that  is  right. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  But  the  reason  it  took  so  nnich  longer  w!\^  that 
they  had  so  many  men  and  they  were  inefficient  and  they  did  not 
work,  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCrLLOcfi.  What  did  you  oKserve  in  regard  to  so  many  men 
being  on  a  building — a  roof,  we  will  say,  that  their  safety  was  en- 
dangered because  of  the  number;  do  you  remember  anv  occa'-ion  of 
that  kind? 

Mr.  Francis.  I  have  been  on  a  roof  where  there  would  be  so  many 
men  that  we  would  be  afraid  some  of  them  would  fall  or  that 
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the  structure  would  collapse  because  it  would  not  even  have  any 
siding  on  and  they  would  be  up  there  putting  the  roof  on. 

Mr.  McCtnxocH.  Give  us  some  idea  of  how  many  men  would  be 
on  the  roof  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  I  have  seen  as  high  as  75  men  on  one  roof. 

Mr.  McCmxocH.  And  you  were  afraid  the  roof  would  collapse  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  Yes, 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  one  of  the  buildings 
falling  down? 

Mr.  Francis.  When  I  first  went  there — just  the  day  before  I 
went — ^there  was  one  collapsed. 

Mr.  McCdlloch.  You  did  not  see  it  collapse? 

Mr.  Francis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCxTLLOCH.  But  you  just  heard  about  it? 

Mr.  Francis.  Heard  about  it. 

Mr.  McCuuiOCH.  And  why  did  it  collapse,  if  you  heard;  was  it 
because  there  were  too  many  men  on  it? 

Mr.  Francis.  Yes ;  too  many  men  on  it,  and  they  took  the  braces 
off  of  it  too  soon. 

Mr.  McCnuxJCH.  Did  you  observe  any  waste  materials  there? 

Mr.  Francis.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCtriiiiOCH.  Was  there  waste  of  all  kinds  of  material? 

Mr.  Francis.  Waste  of  all  kinds  of  material. 

Mr.  McCtji.loch.  Lumber,  nails,  plaster  board,  roofing? 

Mr.  Francis.  Yes;  but  I  don't  know  that  I  saw  much  roofing 
wasted. 

Mr.  McCttuloch.  Hardware,  nails,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing? 

Mr.  Francis.  Yes,  nails — ^when  I  would  go  to  clean  out  a  barracks 
it  would  have  possibly  sometimes  a  keg  of  nails  strewn  around  over 
the  floor. 

Mr.  McCtjixoch.  Was  the  waste  there  great? 

Mr.  Francis.  Yes,  there  was  lots  of  waste  there. 

Mr.  McCtrOiOCH.  Did  you  ever  see  anything  like  it  in  your  life 
before  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  I  never  did. 

Mr.  McCtiLiiOCH.  Are  you  a  taxpayer? 

Mr.  Francis.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  You  own  your  own  home,  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Francis.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCtimjoch.  Got  any  children? 

Mr.  Francis.  Got  five. 

Mr.  McCrrUiOCH.  Now,  there  is  one  other  set  of  men  I  would  like 
to  ask  you  about,  and  that  is  the  plumbers ;  what  do  you  say  about 
the  way  they  worked  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  Well,  I  am  afraid  to  say. 

Mr.  McCtJixocH.  Just  tell  us  what  you  know  about  it,  briefly. 

Mr.  Francis.  The  way  they  worked  around  the  barracks  there  they 
were  about  as  idle  a  set  of  men  as  I  ever  seen  around  any  barracks 
where  I  worked. 

Mr.  McCtnxocH.  How  much  work  do  you  suppose  they  got  out  of 
them  each  day  on  the  average? 

Mr.  Francis.  Got  possibly  two  hours,  and  some  of  them  they  didn't 
get  two  hours. 
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Mr.  McCtJixocH.  And  they  got  paid  for  11  hours  for  10  hours^ 
work? 

Mr.  Francis.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCtJixocH.  And  they  stayed  there  10  hours? 

Mr.  Francis.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  What  do  say  as  to  whether  or  not  the  contractor 
and  his  representatives  knew  about  this  idleness  and  this  waste  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  They  could  not  help  but  know  about  it, 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Did  the  waste  and  idleness  and  the  loss  resulting 
from  the  idleness  continue  during  all  the  time  you  were  there  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCtJLLOCH.  Did  you  ever  have  any  orders  to  slow  up  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  Whv,  only  by  our  foreman. 

Mr.  McCtiiiLOCH.  What  did  the  foreman  tell  you  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  Told  us  to  keep  low ;  that  there  was  not  much  doing. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Not  do  much  work? 

Mr.  Francis.  Not  do  much.  There  was  for  a  while  there  possiblv 
60  men  there,  where  there  didn't  one-third  of  them  work;  didn't 
have  nothing  for  them  to  do. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  But  they  were  all  on  the  pay  roll  and  staying 
there? 

Mr.  Francis.  Yes;  but  we  could  not  get  any  orders  to  do  any- 
thing. 

Mr.  McCcLLOCH.  Were  there  any  orders  about  discharging  any  of 
tiie  men? 

Mr.  Francis.  No. 

Mr.  McCdlloch.  Do  you  know  of  many  men  being  discharged  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  There  would  be  an  order  come  to  discharge  the  men, 
and  at  the  same  time  that  afternoon  they  would  reinstate  them  and 
pay  them  for  the  full  time  that  they  were  off. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  I  think  that  is  all  I  want  to  ask,  Mr.  Francis. 

Mr.  DoRBMtrs.  No  questions. 

TESTIUONY  OF  HB.  CLABENCE  GAEBETT,  B.  F.  D.  HO.  1, 
CHILUCOTHE,  OHIO. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Your  name  is  Clarence  Garrett? 

Mr.  Garrett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiiix)CH.  And  your  post-office  address  is  R.  F.  D.  No.  1, 
Chillicothe,  Ohio? 

Mr.  Garkett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCxJixocH.  Do  you  live  in  the  country? 

Mr.  Garrett.  Bight  in  the  camp. 

Mr.  McCtriiLOCH.  You  live  right  in  the  camp? 

Mr.  Garrett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  Did  you  work  for  the  Bentley  Construction  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  When  did  you  commence? 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  latter  part  of  July  or  the  first  part  of  August 

Mr.  McCuLLOcH.  When  did  you  stop  working  for  them? 

Mr.  Garrett.  Either  the  latter  part  of  November  or  the  first  part 
of  December. 
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Mr.  McCtimx)Ch.  Who  was  your  foreman? 

Mr.  Gakbett.  His  name  was  Eumley ;  I  don't  know  what  his  first 
name  was. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH,  Of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.! 

Mr.  Garrett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCxTUiOCH.  Were  you  in  a  position  to  observe  the  proceed- 
ings about  the  camp  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCixLLOCH.  And  how  the  men  worked  and  the  waste? 

Mr.  Garrett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  I  wish  you  would  tell  the  committee  just  what 
you  observed  in  a  general  way  as  to  the  waste  of  material  and  the 
idleness  of  the  men. 

Mr.  Garrett.  In  the  material,  the  lumber  would  be  hauled  out  and 
destroyed  and  throwed  on  the  scrap  piles,  and  some  of  it  was  burned, 
and  when  they  got  scarce  of  lumber  they  would  pick  it  out  the  best 
thev  could,  some  of  it,  and  maybe  use  it  and  maybe  it  was  taken 
back  again.  And  wall  board,  you  would  see  a  lot  of  that  throwed 
out  ana  throwed  on  the  scrap  pile,  and  whole  bimdles  of  flooring, 
some  of  that  had  never  been  opened  was  throwed  on  the  scrap  pile. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  So  they  burned  good  lumber? 

Mr.  Garrett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiiiiOCH.  Good  lumber  was  wasted  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  Yes;  and  not  only  lumber  but  everything  else  they 
used. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Just  willful  waste;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Garrett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  Now,  can  you  give  us  in  a  general  way  your 
idea — it  would  be  only  your  opinion — as  to  the  pei'centage  oi  waste 
there?    Was  it  one-half  or  one-third ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  From  all  I  saw  I  should  judge  a  half. 

Mr.  McCuiiocH.  That  was  wasted? 

Mr.  Garrett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCnixocH.  And  that  applied  to  all  kinds  of  material  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  Yes,  sir;  more  to  nails  than  anything  else. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  I  wish  you  would  tell  the  committee  just  what 
you  observed  in  regard  to  too  many  men  being  on  the  job  and  the 
idleness  of  the  men  on  the  job. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Well,  there  was  times  when  they  had  once  again  as 
many  on  the  job  as  they  needed  on  the  job,  and  tney  would  run  short 
of  lumber  and  tell  them  to  slow  up ;  they  were  short  of  lumber  and 
they  had  to  get  more  lumber  before  they  could  get  a  full  force  up 
and  working  in  the  way  they  ought  to. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Were  they  inefficient,  most  of  the  carpenters  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  In  our  bunch  there  was  about  60,  and  I  think  about 
10  or  15  of  them  that  never  drove  a  nail  until  they  came  on  the  job 
there. 

Mr.  McCtJMOCH.  As  the  result  of  the  system  there,  the  idleness  of 
the  men,  and  having  too  many  men  on  the  job,  what  do  you  say  as 
to  whether  or  not  that  delayed  the  work  or  speeded  it  up  ? 

Mr.  Gabhktt.  It  delayed  it. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  How  much  would  you  say  it  delayed  it  ? 

Mr.  Gabbeit.  Well,  I  would  not  be  able  to  say  that. 
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Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Would  it  delay  it  a  considerable  time,  or 

Mr.  Garrett  (interposing) .  Oh,  sure. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  How  much  quicker  would  you  say  that  that  work 
could  have  been  done  if  they  had  had  an  efScient  force  on  there  and 
gone  about  it  in  a  systematic  manner  and  with  the  view  of  accom- 
plishing something;  could  it  have  been  done  in  a  half  of  the  time  or 
two-thirds  of  the  time 

Mr.  Garrett  (interposing).  If  they  all  worked  the  same  that  I 
saw  it  would  have  been  done  in  half  of  the  time ;  if  it  all  went  the 
way  I  saw. 

Mr.  McCuLiocH.  Did  you  ever  know  of  men  being  told  to  get  in 
the  clear  and  keep  out  of  the  road? 

Mr.  GARRErrr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtrUiOCH.  Tell  us  about  that. 

Mr.  Garrett.  One  time  they  were  short  of  lumber,  and  for  about  a 
week  and  a  half  or  two  weeks  of  that  time  they  told  the  fellows  to 
keep  in  the  clear.  They  wanted  to  keep  them  on  the  job  until  they 
got  more  lumber.  Some  of  the  fellows  lived  in  Dayton  and  wanted 
to  go  home  and  they  said,  no,  to  stay  there.  They  were  afraid  if  they 
got  away  they  wouldn't  get  them  back  again,  so  they  kept  them  stand- 
ing around  until  the  lumber  got  around  there. 

Mr.  McCdixoch.  Do  you  Imow  of  a  man  by  the  name  of  Riley 
being  put  on  your  gang  as  a  water  carrier? 

Mr.  Garrett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtJUiOCH.  How  much  did  he  get? 

Mr.  Garrett.  He  got  carpenter's  wages. 

Mr.  McCuLU)CH.  Carpenter's  wages  f 

Mr.  Garrett.  Yes,  sir;  carpenter's  wages. 

Mr.  McCtJLLOCH.  Fifty-one  dollars  and  sixty  cents  a  week. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  a  plumber  by  trade,  but  he  had  been 
a  carpenter  and  he  went  down  town — he  had  never  worked  at  the 
carpenter  trade  before,  but  he  went  down  town  and  bought  him  a 
hammer  and  came  out  there,  and  he  was  put  on  as  a  carpenter,  and 
then  he  was  on  the  job  as  a  water  boy. 

Mr.  McCrrLLocH.  Drawing  how  much? 

Mr.  Garrett.  Fifty-one  dollars  and  sixty  cents  a  week. 

Mr.  McCtn.LocH.  Do  you  know  of  men  checking  in  in  the  morn- 
ing and  going  away  and  staying  all  day,  and  coming  back  and  check- 
ing out  again  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  McCuij-ocH.  Was  that  a  freqiient  occurrence? 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  couldn't  say  it  was  a  frequent  occun-ence.  but 
they  would  chock  in  in  the  morning  and  then  go  away  and  chock  out 
in  the  evening;  conio  back  in  the  evening  and  chock  out. 

Mr.  McCt'rxocH.  And  they  were  paid,  as  you  understand,  for  full 
time  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  Yos.  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocn.  You  were  not  a  foreman  and  did  not  keep  any 
record  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McKexzie.  Was  that  with  the  knowledge  of  the  foreman? 
Do  you  know  whether  the  foreman  was  aware  of  that  fact  ? 

Mr.  G.\rrett.  The  foreman  was  on  the  job  all  tlie  time  and  was 
around  his  men;  he  should  have  known  when  those  men  were  there. 
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Mr.  AIcCxjixocH.  I  have  a  memorandum  here  and  I  am  ffoing  to 
read  it  to  you  to  facilitate  mattere  and  get  them  along ;  to  the  effect 
that  you  had  seen  workmen  building  a  road  one  day  and  tearing  it 
out  the  next. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCui-LOCH.  That  you  saw  them  dig  a  ditch  one  day  and  then 
filling  it  up  the  next  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  And  one  gang  put  these  little  watersheds  over 
the  doors  and  windows  and  another  gang  was  tearing  them  off  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  saw  that. 

Mr.  McCcuLOCH.  What  was  your  judgment  as  to  why  that  was 
done  ?  What  was  the  reason  for  it  in  your  opinion  ?  To  keep  men 
busy  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  could  not  see  what  else  it  could  be  for. 

Mr.  McCXxLOCH.  Did  it  seem  absurd  to  you  that  any  such  thing 
should  happen? 

Mr.  Garrett.  Why,  sure. 

Mr.  MoCtn-Locir.  You  would  not  do  it  if  you  had  been  building  a 
building  or  would  have  permitted  it  to  be  done  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Did  you  ever  see  anything  like  the  waste  and 
idleness  that  you  saw  on  that  camp  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  never  saw  anythmg  like  it ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtnxocn.  I  want  to  read  one  final  paragraph  of  the  memo- 
randum I  have.  The  labor  waste  and  material  waste  during  the 
entire  construction  period  of  Camp  Sherman  were  beyond  the  con- 
ception of  the  casual  observer  and  most  wilful  and  were  with  the  full 
knowledge  of  the  men  at  the  head  of  the  constiniction. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCiiLrx)CH.  Do  you  care  to  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  G.uiREiT.  It  was  with  the  full  knowledge;  they  were  on  the 
job  every  day  and  it  was  done  for  them. 

Mr.  McCtrLTX)CH.  They  did  know  about  it? 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  don't  suppose  they  did  know,  but  they  should 
have  known ;  they  were  there  where  they  could  see  it.  It  was  right 
before  them. 

Mr.  McCuuiOCii.  And  it  was  going  on  all  the  time  you  were  there? 

Mr.  Garrett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Doremus.  No  questions. 

TESHUONT  OF  VS..  HAREY  0.  REESE,  OF  526  VINE  STREET, 
CHIinCOTHE,  OHIO. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 
Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Give  your  full  name  and  address  to  the  re- 
porter? 
Mr.  Eeese.  Harry  O.  Eeese,  526  Vine  Street,  Chillicothe,  Ohio. 
Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  Were  you  employed  at  Camp  Sherman? 
Mr.  Beese.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  McCtjlloch.  How  long  wei'e  you  employed  there  ? 
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Mr.  Reesb.  Either  from  the  early  part  of  June  or  the  first  part  of 
July  until  October. 

Mr.  McCtoxocH.  Now,  you  were  a  carpenter  foreman? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCinxocH.  You  were  a  carpenter  foreman  at  Sherman! 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuux)CH.  And  then  you  went  to  Jacksonville  t 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtiijx>ch.  And  were  a  carpenter  foreman  there? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCttuloch.  Have  you  worked  for  Bentley  or  the  Bentley 
Construction  Co.  at  any  other  place  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCxniLOCH.  Where? 

Mr.  Reese.  At  Toledo. 

Mr.  McCtnxocH.  In  his  private  construction  work? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  What  do  you  say  about  the  amount  of  labor 
that  was  on  the  job  that  was  unnecessary  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  Well,  anyway  from  one-third  to  a  half  more  men  on 
most  of  the  jobs  than  were  needed. 

Mr.  McCuxxrocH.  You  worked  at  Camp  Sherman  from  June,  1917, 
until  November  1, 1917? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuutiOCH.  And  you  say  there  was  one-third  to  a  half  mora 
men  there  than  there  should  have  been. 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McChlloch.  To  make  an  efficient  force? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCnLiX)CH.  What  were  the  qualifications  of  the  men;  were 
they  qualified  for  the  work  ? 

Mr.  Reese.  In  most  cases;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  McCdixoch.  What  percentage  would  be  qualified  or  what 
per  cent  not  qualified? 

Mr.  Reese.  My  judgment  would  be  there  wasn't  half  of  them 
qualified  as  carpenters. 

Mr.  McCtrUiOCH.  Now,  what  do  you  say  as  to  those  conditions, 
having  too  many  men  on  the  job  and  men  who  are  not  qualified  on 
the  job  in  the  percentages  given?  What  do  you  say  as  to  whether 
or  not  that  would  delay  the  work? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes,  sir;  greatly. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  How  much  would  you  say? 

Mr.  Reese.  Fifty  per  cent. 

Mr.  McCinxocH.  So  that  fact  that  they  had  an  over-sufficient 
number  of  men,  and  not  efficient  men,  and  not  the  right  number  of 
men  who  were  efficient,  and  not  properly  managed — if  they  had  had 
the  proper  men  it  should  have  been  done  in  half  of  "the  time? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtJUiOCH.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  waste  of  materials? 

Mr.  Reese.  Well,  you  might  say  35  or  40  per  cent  of  the  lumber, 
and  I  presume  50  per  cent  of  the  nails,  because  they  were  set  out  in 
kees  and  the  heads  were  busted  in,  or  they  were  dumped  out, 

Mr.  McCuLLOcH.  Seemed  to  be  a  willful  waste  there? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  McCdux)ch.  Grenerally  throughout? 

Mr.  Beese.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCnUiOCH.  And  in  the  matter  of  nails  there  was  a  waste  of 
35  or  40  per  cent,  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Beese.  Yes;  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  McCxJUJOCB.  In  the  matter  of  nails,  50  per  cent? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McOoiiLOCH.  Now,  you  have  worked  for  Mr.  Bentley  on  his 
private  work? 

Mr.  Beese.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiiOCH.  His  contract  wojk? 

Mr.  Beese.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCiTUX)CH.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  difference  in  time 
first  in  the  construction  work  between  the  system  followed  at  Camp 
Sherman  hj  Mr.  Bentley  on  the  cost-plus  basis  and  the  system  he  fol- 
lowed in  his  private  work;  which  was  the  quickest! 

Mr.  Beese.  His  own  work,  by  far. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  By  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Beese.  By  a  good  deal. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Fifty  per  cent? 

Mr.  Beese.  Well,  that  is  hard  to  say.  His  men  would  have  to  do 
a  great  deal  more  work  under  him  than  they  did  out  there. 

Mr.  McCtJiiiiOCH.  They  did  a  great  deal  more  work,  didn't  they,  in 
the  private  organization? 

Mr.  Beese.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtJUiOCH.  Just  to  get  it  clear  and  get  right  at  it;  what  do 
you  say,  just  your  own  opinion  and  estimate,  as  to  now  much  quicker 
a  given  amount  of  work  could  be  done  under  the  system  Bentley  fol- 
lows in  his  private  business  than  it  would  have  been  done  under  the 
system  followed  at  Camp  Sherman? 

Mr.  Beese.  Well,  a  man  would  have  to  have  done  three  times  the 
work. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  In  other  words,  a  man  working,  on  a  private  job 
for  Bentley  would  have  had  to  do  three  times  what  he  did  on 
Sherman  ? 

Mr.  Beese.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  Now,  then,  what  do  you  say  as  to  the  comparison 
of  waste  in  materials? 

Mr.  Beese.  Well,  on  any  private  job  the  material,  he  could  not 
have  worked  if  he  wasted  material  like  he  did  there. 

Mr.  McCciiiiOCH.  He  wouldn't  have  had  him  on  the  job  ? 

Mr.  Beese.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtJLLOCH.  Now,  you  were  a  carpenter  foreman.  I  wish  you 
would  tell  the  committee — this  is  a  cumulative  proposition,  because 
we  have  testimony  of  that  kind — I  wish  you  would  tell  the  committee 
just  what  system  was  followed  in  keeping  the  time. 

Mr.  Beese.  Well,  in  general  the  foreman's  time  book  was  taken ;  if 
a  man's  time  was  short  they  generally  went  to  the  foreman  for  the 
correct  time. 

Mr.  McCniiiOCH.  Was  that  true  of  the  Government  checkers  as 
well  as  of  Bentley's  checkers? 

Mr.  Beese.  The  Government  checkers  checked  partly  by  Bentley's 
books  and  would  go  to  the  foreman  for  the  rest  of  it. 
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Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  As  a  result  of  that  they  had  to  go  largely  by  the 
foreman  ? 

Mr.  Beese.  If  a  man  was  short,  the  foreman  was  the  only  man 
that  could  give  him  the  correction  or  get  the  correction  for  him. 

Mr.  McCuLLOcH.  So  that  that  being  true,  the  matter  would  be  up 
largely  to  the  foremen? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Have  you  any  instances  that  you  can  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  committee  that  would  throw  any  additional 
lirfit  on  this  situation  there? 

Mr. Beese.  No;  I  don't  believe  I  have. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Do  you  know  of  water  boys  on  your  gang  re- 
ceiving carpenter's  pay? 

Mr.KEESE.  Yes;  there  was  just  for  a  short  time — just  for  short 
periods,  when  I  didn't  have  any  water  boys. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Was  this  waste'  and  idleness,  and  so  on,  within 
the  knowledge  of  the  representatives  of  the  contractor  who  were  over 
you? 

Mr.  Reese.  It  must  have  been  known ;  he  could  see  it. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Anyone  could  see  it? 

Mr.  Keese.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtjixoch.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  DoBEMTus.  You  were  a  foreman,  as  I  understand  it? 

Mr.  Reese.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Did  you  ever  get  any  orders  from  anj'body  to 
have  the  men  in  your  gang  slow  down  and  not  do  so  much  work? 

Mr.  Reese.  No,  sir;  I  took  it  for  granted  that  whenever  material 
was  short  that  was  the  best  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  But  you  never  had  any  orders  from  anybody  to 
that  effect? 

Mr.  Reese.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  That  is  all. 

TESIIMONT  OF  UR.  GROVES,  C.  BETZ,  EAST  WATER  STREET, 
CHILUCOTHE,  OHIO. 

(Tlie  witn&ss  was  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 

]VIr.  McCtiixocH.  Your  name  is  Grover  C.  Betz? 

Mr.  Betz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  you  live  on  East  Water  Street  in  Chilli- 
cothc,  Ohio? 

Mr.  Betz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Were  you  employed  as  a  carpenter  by  the  Bent- 
ley  Construction  Co.,  at  Camp  Sherman? 

Mr.  Betz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLi/)CH.  And  by  the  McGrath  people? 

Mr.  Betz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  just  briefly  what 
you  observed  as  to  there  being  too  many  men  on  the  job  there  and 
also  as  to  their  being  idle? 

Mr.  Betz.  Well,  I  was  no  carpenter  foreman.  I  had  had  a  little 
experience  with  my  father;  I  was  not  working  at  the  trade  at  the 
time  Camp  Sherman  began,  but  I  had  a  couple  of  men  16  years  old 
boarding  at  my  house  who  were  woi'king  over  there  and  drawing 
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carpenter's  wages,  and  I  was  working  for  the  railroad  company  for 
$85  or  $90  a  month,  and  I  thought  I  might  as  well  get  carpenter's 
wages,  too.  I  went  and  got  a  job  on  July  6,  1917,  and  stayed  there 
with  them  until  they  closed  out  their  contract  and  went  to  Jackson- 
ville. Then  I  took  a  job  with  a  meat  packing  company  for  awhile 
and  when  the  McGrath  Co.  got  a  contract,  then  I  went  to  McGrath 
and  stayed  with  him  until  he  finished  the  contract,  and  then  I  went 
with  the  quartermaster  in  the  camp  and  had  been  with  him  ever 
since. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  You  are  at  the  camp  now? 

Mr.  Betz.  Yes,  sir ;  cashier  in  the  clothing  and  supply  department. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Working  for  the  Government? 

Mr.  Betz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  As  a  civilian? 

Mr.  Betz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  And  are  you  working  there  now? 

Mr.  Betz.  Yes,  sir;  and  during  the  time  I  was  with  Bentlej'  up 
through  August  and  September  everybody  was  working  pretty  fast, 
and  from  that  time  on  everybody  slowed  down  and  tnere  was  for 
two  weeks  there  I  don't  think  a  man  did  any  more  than  two  hours 
work  a  day.  I  was  with  a  man  named  Smith,  from  Dayton,  the  fore- 
man; he  quit  when  I  did,  or  when  they  quit  and  went  to  Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Were  there  too  many  men  on  the  job? 

Mr.  Betz.  There  were,  of  the  kind.  There  was  men  16  yeai-s  old, 
that  had  never  done  a  thing  but  go  to  school  all  their  lives,  working 
there. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  And  drew  carpenter's  wages? 

Mr.  Betz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCcUiOCH.  With  the  result  that  they  were  not  skilled  and 
in  the  road  of  skilled  men? 

Mr.  Betz.  Yes;  I  was  not  skilled  myself;  I  worked  seven  vears 
at  it. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  You  could  do  the  work  ? 

Mr.  Betz.  Yes;  the  kind  of  work  at  Camp  Sherman;  just  rough 
work. 

Mr.  McCoiiLOCH.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  system  followed  there 
with  regard  to  the  idleness  and  there  being  too  many  men,  resulting 
in  delay? 

Mr.  Betz.  Well,  none  of  us  realized  how  much  of  a  job  it  was 
when  we  began  there  to  put  it  up  in  the  time  it  was  to  be  put  up. 
But  some  of  the  men  were  loanng  around.  I  seen  them  myself 
shooting  craps  in  the  toilets  for  a  half  day  at  a  time  and  never  would 
be  on  the  job.  The  foreman  couldn't  help  but  know  it.  But  it  was 
not  the  foreman's  fault,  because  they  were  told  to  keep  them  out  of 
the  road  or  somebody  would  lose  a  job.  For  example,  when  the 
camp  was  getting  near  completion,  that  is,  in  October — I  think  on 
October  13  is  the  time — I  quit  and  Bentley  and  son  left  the  bunch 
to  go  to  Florida,  there  was  a  solid  two  weeks  I  don't  think  any  man 
did  two  hours'  work  a  day.  We  went  from  one  building  to  another 
and  nailed  a  few  boards  on  the  bottom. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  There  is  no  question  about  the  magnitude  of  the 
job  and  its  importance,  but  isn't  that  all  the  more  reason  why  it 
should  be  handled  properly? 
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Mr.  Bbtz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuujoch.  Do  you  say  it  was  handled  properly  or  im- 
properly ? 

Mr.  Betz.  Improperly. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  And  you  say  the  stuflf  was  wasted? 

Mr.  Betz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCutLOCH.  All  kinds  of  material? 

Mr.  Betz.  Yes,  sir;  of  course,  I  seen  lots  of  paper,  such  as  roofing 
paper,  and  one  time  under  McGrath's  administration  I  seen  not  less 
than  100  stoves  setting  in  the  open — ^not  furnaces,  but  stoves— ;for 
three  weeks  at  a  time,  when  they  could  have  been  placed  in  a  build- 
ing, t  could  take  you  to  the  building  where  they  were  setting;  I 
don't  know  the  number  of  the  building. 

Mr.  McCctLOCH.  In  the  open? 

Mr.  Betz.  Yes,  sir;  and  became  rusty.  They  set  there  at  least 
three  weeks. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  What  do  you  say  as  a  general  proposition  as  to 
whether  the  waste  was  very  great? 

Mr.  Betz.  To  my  estimation,  it  was. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  How  great,  by  percentage? 

Mr.  Betz.  I  suppose,  on  the  wh(Je  thing,  at  least  10  per  cent  or 
maybe  25  per  cent  of  waste  on  the  construction  of  Camp  Sherman, 
on  everything,  building  materials. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Did  you  see  that  much? 

Mr.  Betz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  That  much  more  than  it  should  be? 

Mr.  Betz.  Well,  I  should  say  10  per  cent  more  wasted  than  neces- 
sary. You  have  to  figure  on  some  wastage  on  a  thing  like  that.  I 
know  the  people  that  sawed  some  lumber  and  made  mistakes  and  put 
it  on  the  buildings  and  it  had  to  be  torn  off,  and  nobody  could  use 
it  after  it  was  torn  off. 

Mr.  McCtniiOCH.  Did  you  see  the  bone  pile  when  it  was  burning  t 

Mr.  Betz.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  gathered  lumber  out  of  it  myself. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  Good  lumber? 

Mr.  Betz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCxTLLOCH,  Did  you  see  it  burning? 

Mr.  Betz.  I  wasn't  close  to  it;  I  have  seen  it  at  night  when  I 
was  going  home  but  I  would  be  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  it. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Well,  you  had  worked  at  the  business,  but  never 
figured  as  a  contractor? 

Mr.  Betz.  No,  sir;  never  professed  to  be.  I  worked  with  my 
father ;  he  had  been  a  carpenter  all  his  life. 

Mr.  McCuiJiOCH.  So  that  you  would  not  be  prepared  to  estimate 
the  cost  or  compare  it  with  any  other  job? 

Mr.  Betz.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiiocH.  And  that  10  and  25  per  cent  would  be  your 
opinion  based  upon  your  experience? 

Mr.  Betz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  How  about  carloads  of  lumber  being  thrown 
over  the  river  bank  and  being  washed  away? 

Mr.  Betz.  The  lumber  over  the  river  bank — after  the  carpenter- 
contractor  would  take  us  from  one  building  to  another  after  we  had 
completed  it  they  would  throw  out  everything  that  was  in  the 
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building  and  the  trucks  came  along  and  gathered  it  up.  I  never  seen 
any  place  where  thev  done  any  sorting.  They  would  come  along 
and  gather  up  the  whole  pieces  that  had  been  thrown  from  the  up- 
stairs windows  or  out  of  the  downstairs  and  hauled  away.  I  couldn't 
say  what  became  of  it. 

Mr.  McCtnjiOCH.  It  was  hauled  away? 

Mr.  Betz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtnUiOCH.  Without  any  sorting? 

Mr.  Betz.  It  was  never  sorted. 

Mr.  McCuiiiiOCH.  Do  you  know  about  the  building  for  the  Cleve- 
land engineers? 

Mr.  Betz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiiocH,  Tell  us  about  that,  in  a  word. 

Mr.  Betz.  Well,  we  were  building  runways  from  one  building 
to  another,  or  another  sun  porch — ^the  buildings  are  close  together 
and  they  are  connected  by  a  sun  porch,  I  was  under  Mr.  Smith, 
from  Dayton,  when  we  were  workmg  in  there,  and  they  called  us 
about  10  o'clock  and  said  we  were  to  build  mess  halls  and  it  is  now 
in  the  maneuver  field,  where  the  Cleveland  engineers — the  engineers 
that  surveyed  the  field  were  camped,  there  were  febout  10  rows  of 
buildings  and  we  were  to  build  a  mess  hall  at  each  end.  We  built 
those  buildings,  and  I  don't  think  it  was  over  two  weeks  before 
they  were  torn  down.  They  moved  away,  the  engineers,  and  they 
wanted  that  for  a  maneuver  ground  and  they  tore  it  down.  The 
sheathing  was  all  wasted  and  the  roof  was  all  burned. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  On  the  spot? 

Mr.  Betz.  Yes,  sir ;  right  where  they  tore  it  down.  I  am  not  cer- 
tain, I  think  it  was  ten  or  more  buildings  on  that  place.  I  had  a 
picture  of  this  row  at  home  and  if  I  had  it  I  could  show  you  how 
many  buildings  there  were. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  It  was  torn  down  and  the  material  destroyed? 

Mr.  Betz.  Yes,  sir;  those  buildings  were  torn  down  by  soldiers 
that  came  into  the  camp  and  that  was  used  for  a  maneuver  ground. 

Mr.  McCouxKSH.  Now,  you  say  under  the  Bentley  Construction 
Co.  the  idleness  and  waste  was  great.  What  do  you  say  as  to 
whether  this  waste  of  materials  and  idleness  was  known  to  the  con- 
tractors? 

Mr.  Betz.  There  is  no  doubt  it  was  known. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  And  acquiesced  in;  that  is,  they  gave  their  ap- 
proval ? 

Mr.  Betz.  More  than,  likely,  because  the  foreman  would  not  give 
us  something  to  do  and  we  would  sit  around  and  they  would  tell  us 
to  keep  out  of  the  way  and  they  would  not  know  what  to  put  us  at; 
that  is,  after  the  camp  had  been  almost  completed  in  October. 

Mr.  McCttlxoch.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  did  not  remedy  the 
conditions? 

Mr.  Betz.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuuxjcH.  And  those  conditions  remained  there? 

Mr.  Betz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Tell  the  committee  about  yourself  and  the  other 
men  making  toys  on  Government  time. 

Mr.  Betz.  Well,  I  didn't  like  to  sit  around  all  the  time  and  I  made 
a  few  pieces  of  furniture  for  my  home  and  I  have  it  at  home  now. 
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And  others  did  the  same  thing.  I  did  not  like  to  sit  there;  some 
would  play  cards  and  some  would  do  this  and  some  that. 

Mr.  McttiLLocH.  Some  would  shoot  craps? 

Mr.  Betz.  Yes;  some  would  shoot  craps.  I  made  some  furniture, 
and  I  think  every  man  on  the  job  made  a  new  tool  box  while  he  was 
there. 

Mr.  McCtTLiiOCH.  At  Government  expense  and  with  Government 
lumber  ? 

Mr.  Bentz.  Yes;  certainly. 

Mr.  McCuLLOcn.  I  will  ask  you  this:  During  the  time  you  worked 
for  McGrath's  did  the  same  conditions  prevail  f 

Mr.  Betz.  Yes ;  practically  the  same  thing.  I  never  was  called  on 
to  hurry,  and  if  I  was  called  on  to  do  a  thing  I  did  it. 

Mr.  McCtTi.TxicH.  There  wasn't  much  for  you  to  do,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Betz.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLix)CH.  Did  the  contractors — ^the  McGraths — ^know  al)out 
the  conditions? 

Mr.  Betz.  They  surely  did. 

Mr.  McCtJLLocH.  And  they  were  remedied  while  you  were  there? 

Mr.  Betz.  No,  sir:  I  made  the  expression  at  one  time  while  I  was 
with  Bentley  &  Sons  that  I  would  rather  have  the  wasted  nails 
than  my  salary  on  the  job.  The  young  fellows  in  our  bunch,  and  I 
know  of  some  on  the  other  jobs,  it  they  were  called  to  go  to  another 
job  and  had  an  apron  ftill  of  nails,  and  were  called  to  go  to  another 
job  where  they  would  have  to  use  another  size,  they  would  not  go 
to  the  keg  and  ptit  them  back  in,  but  dumped  them  out  and  let  them 
fall  down  through  the  joists  or  shavings  or  any  old  place. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  I  have  a  memorandum  here  that  I  will  read  and 
I  would  like  to  have  you  comment  on  it.  This  is  from  mv  notes,  and 
I  will  read  it,  "  It  was  evident  to  anyone  that  both  the  tientley  and 
McGrath  people  were  making  the  most  of  their  opportunity  without 
anv  attempt  to  give  value  to  the  Government." 

Mr.  Betz.  I  am  sure  thev  were  there  for  what  thev  could  get  out 
of  it. 

Mr.  McCuTXocii.  Is  that  a  correct  statement? 

Mr.  Betz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  undei-stood  you  to  say  that  yon  went  with  Bent- 
ley  to  Jacksonville  ? 

Mr.  Betz.  No.  sir;  I  worked  for  Bentley  &  Son  in  Camp  Sher- 
man until  they  wont  to  Jacksonville. 

Mr.  McKexzie,  That  is  all. 

TESTIH0N7  OF  MS.  GEOBGE  A.  BOBNEB,   CHILLICOTHE,  OHIO. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 

Mr.  McCuLix)rii.  What  is  your  full  name? 

Mr.  BoxxER.  George  A.  Bonner. 

Afr.  M<CriJ/)ciT.  Where  do  you  live.  Mr.  Bonner? 

Mr.  BoxxEH.  Chillicothe. 

Mr.  McCin.ixM-n.  Do  you  live  in  the  town  ? 

Mr.  BoxxER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCriJxxiT.  What  is  your  busiensss? 

Mr.  BoxNEH.  Undertaking. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Did  j-ou  work  at  Camp  Sherman? 
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Mr.  BoKNER.  I  drove  a  car. 

Mr.  McCuLLocii.  Drove  an  automobile? 

Mr.  Bonner.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  McCtJLLOcH.  Can  you  give  the  committee  any  information  in 
regard  to  the  way  the  v?ork  was  carried  on  at  Camp  Sherman  as 
you  obser\'ed  it? 

Mr.  Bonner.  Well,  I  drove  the  timekeepers  back  and  forth  to  their 
meals,  and  during  the  day  I  hauled  the  timekeepers  to  the  trucks; 
took  them  back  and  forth  over  the  camp. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  What  did  you  observe  in  regard  to  the  use 
of  trucks  and  teams? 

Mr.  Bonner.  Well,  they  had  too  many.  They  would  go  up  in 
the  field  and  take  their  time;  you  would  catch  them  there  standing 
and  ask  them  what  they  were  doing,  and  they  were  waiting  for 
orders  to  unload.  There  were  two  or  three  men  with  a  wagon, 
wid  the  driver  never  done  anything  to  help  unload.  He  just  drove 
the  wagon. 

Mr.  McCtTiiiiOCH.  You  saw  them  loafing  around  there  ? 

Mr.  Bonner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  You  say  there  were  too  many  on  this  job? 

Mr.  Bonner.  Yes,  sir.  They  had  450  at  one  time  and  about  70 
trucks. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  How  many  of  those  teams,  of  those  450  could 
have  done  the  work  if  they  were  working  in  the  ordinary  way  ? 

Mr.  Bonner.  About  200. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  So  you  say  there  were  250  there  that  had  no 
business  there  at  all? 

Mr.  Bonner.  No  business  there  at  all. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Did  the  same  apply  to  the  trucks? 

Mr.  Bonner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCiaiX)CH.  How  about  the  men;  how  many  were  on  the 
job? 

Mr.  Bonner.  Too  many,  in  my  judgment;  they  were  in  each 
others  road  all  the  time. 

Mr.  McCxjUiOCH.  You  observed  that  on  the  whole  camp? 

Mr.   Bonner.  Yes;  I  went  all  over  the  camp  twice  a  day. 

Mr.  McCtrUiOCH.  You  went  all  over  the  camp? 

Mr.  Bonner.  Yes;  wherever  there  was  any  buildings  going  on 
or  any  buildings  going  up  at  all. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Did  the  same  conditions  prevail  all  over  the 
camp? 

Mr.  Bonner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuujoch.  The  men  were  idle? 

Mr.  Bonner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  How  about  the  waste  of  materials,  did  you  notice 
the  materials  being  wasted? 

Mr.  Bonner.  I  would  see  them  liauled  away  at  the  time. 

Mr.  McCtTUiOCH.  Valuable  materials? 

Mr.  Bonner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Where  was  it  hauled  to  ? 

Mr.  Bonner.  Some  down  on  the  dump  and  some  on  the  river 
bed  and  the  wire  fencing  was  thrown  in  the  sewer  ditches. 

Mr.  McCui.ix)CH.  Were  the  conditions  such  as  to  make  the  ordi- 
nary man  fell  that  there  was  something  radically  wrong  there? 
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Mr.  Bonner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Did  you  feel  that  way  about  it? 

Mr.  Bonner.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Mr.  McCtjixoch.  Are  you  a  taxpayer? 

Mr.  Bonner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiiiOCH.  Did  you  ever  see  as  much  idle  labor  around  any 
place  else  in  your  life? 

Mr.  Bonner.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCiTUXKJH.  Did  you  think  it  was  a  willful  waste? 

Mr.  Bonner.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  You  did  come  in  contact  with  the  timekeepers 
and  some  of  the  officials,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Bonner.  Well,  I  never  came  in  contact  with  any  of  the  officials. 
In  the  first  place,  when  I  first  went  out  there  I  went  on  the  6th  day 
of  July,  and  the  third  day  I  cot  the  timekeepers,  along  in  July,  and 
was  hauling  them  then  until  the  Government  took  them  over.  While 
they  were  under  Bentley  I  would  bring  them  in  to  supper  and  take 
them  out  and  stav  there  until  2  or  3  o^clock  in  the  morning  to  get 
their  books  straightened  out:  just  sat  there. 

Mr.  McCtjixoch.  Got  paid  for  all  of  the  time? 

Mr.  Bonner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Did  you  hear  any  conversations  among  the  time- 
keepers about  padding  the  pay  rolls? 

Mr.  Bonner.  No,  sir;  nothing  of  that  kind.  And  finally  the  Gov- 
ernment took  over  the  timekeepers  in  three  or  four  weeks,  and  then 
Bentley  had  timekeepers  of  his  own. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Is  there  any  other  matter  now  that  you  oould 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  Bonner.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCxiLLOCH.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Is  there  a  Mr.  Johnson  in  the  room  at  the  present 
time?  [There  was  no  response.]  There  was  a  gentleman  by  the 
name  of  Johnson  spoke  to  me  just  before  we  went  to  lunch  that  he 
would  like  to  testify  here  in  response  to  some  statements  made  and 
in  response  to  newspaper  items.  If  he  comes  in  and  is  present 
here  and  anybody  knows  him,  we  will  certainly  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity. I  told  him  we  would  try  to  get  through  with  the  witnesses 
summoned  first  and  then  we  will  hear  him. 

TESTIHONT  OF  MB.  WALTEB  PICKENS,  345  PABX  STSEET, 
CHILLICOTHE,  OHIO. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Your  full  name  is  Walter  Pickens? 

Mr.  Pickens.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  You  live  at  345  Park  Street,  Chillicothe,  Ohio! 

Mr.  Pickens.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuMXWH.  Were  you  employed  at  Camp  Sherman  by  the 
Bentley  Construction  Co.  ? 

Mr.  PiCKEN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuuiOCH.  How  long  did  you  work  there? 

Mr.  Pickens.  I  went  to  work  for  Bentley  on  the  sawmill  on  July 
18  and  worked  until — ^I  worked  through  July  and  August. 

Mr.  MoCinxocH.  In  what  capacity  did  you  work? 
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Mr.  PiCKSNS.  I  was  a  mechanic  on  the  gasoline  engine. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Where? 

Mr.  Pickens.  On  the  sawmills  to  saw  the  lumber. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Who  was  vour  foreman? 

Mr.  PicK£N8.  Hollingsworth,  the  old  man,  brother  of  the  super* 
intendent  of  the  job,  Hollingsworth. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  When  you  went  there,  what  did  you  do  ? 

Mr.  PiCKJBNS.  When  I  first  went  there  I  had  1  engine  and  saw- 
mill to  look  after  and  later  10  engines  and  sawed  the  material  there, 
and  they  put  it  in  the  sheds,  and  I  sawed  it  in  different  sizes.  If  a 
carpenter  foreman  wants  a  piece  sawed  out,  he  sends  an  order  of  so 
many  pieces  cut  a  certain  way  and  of  a  certain  width,  you  see. 

Mr.  McCuiiocH.  What  do  you  know  about  the  destruction  of  good 
lumber? 

Mr.  Pickens.  Well,  I  have  seen  them  bring  over — a  fellow  came 
with  an  order  to  saw  out  so  many  pieces,  so  much  lumber,  and  that 
lumber  would  lay  on  the  piles,  and  there  was  a  man  there  to  look 
after  the  fire — ^the  fire  chief,  and  there  was  another  fellow  was  assist- 
ant to  the  fire  chief  and  he  kept  taking  this  scrap  lumber  away  and 
taking  it  to  the  old  canal  bed  and  this  lumber  laid  there  a  while  and 
he  got  orders  to  take  it  away — ^I  suppose  from  old  man  Hollings- 
worth— and  it  was  taken  to  the  old  canal  bed  and  burned.  All  kinds 
of  lumber  was  taken  from  the  sawmill  and  burned. 

Mr.  MoCuuLOCH.  It  was  cut  up  first  ? 

Mr.  Pickens.  Oh,  yes;  and  thro  wed  it  on  the  scrap  pile.  They 
might  have  stacks  of  lumber  from  here  to  the  wall  [indicating]  and 
about  twice  as  high  as  I  am.  It  might  be  for  the  gables  on  the  bar- 
racks. One  time  there  was  a  big  bunch  out  there.  They  burned  up 
80  much  lumber  they  had  to  quit,  they  were  afraid  of  burning  up  the 
cantonment.  Many  a  day  it  got  so  hot  they  couldn't  bum  it.  And 
they  hauled  it  Uien  to  the  river  bed. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  How  did  you  look  upon  that?  You  are  a  practi- 
cal young  fellow;  did  you  consider  it  a  willful  waste? 

llfa'.  Pickens.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  same  old  story;  the  same  old  song. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  What? 

Mr.  Pickens.  Waste — any  old  way  to  get  by  with  it.  I  lost  my 
job.  Old  man  Hollingsworth  canned  me.  My  brother  was  working 
on  the  portable  sawmills;  they  had  a  lot  of  these  portable  mills  they 
could  pull  them  over  to  the  different  buildings,  and  my  brother  had 
the  same  kind  of  a  job  I  had,  looking  after  the  gasoline  engines  over 
there ;  and  my  brother  would  carry  the  gasoline  and  oil  over  there 
for  the  engines  and  these  fellows  running  automobiles  would  come 
up  and  take  his  gasoline;  sometimes  my  brother  would  have  to  carry 
it,  the  gasoline,  a  half  a  mile,  and  he  didn't  like  that,  carrying  it, 
and  somebody  else  using  it.  So  he  told  his  boss  about  it  and  my 
brother  lost  his  job  on  account  of  it. 

Mr.  McCttux)CH.  Because  he  told  about  that? 

Mr.  Pickens.  I  suppose  so.  And  my  brother  itras  telling  me  of 
some  ditching  machines  that  came  in  there  and  the  back  fillers  used 
gasoline.  I  said,  "  Pete,  maybe  that  old  guv  hasn't  anything  to  do 
with ;  maybe  you  could  get  a  job  over  there."  He  wanted  to  see  old 
man  Hollingsworth  and  tell  him  about  that.  The  superintendent 
Hollingsworth  and  old  man  Hollingsworth  are  brothers.  I  call  him 
the  old  man,  because  he  looks  the  oldest    He  is  my  foreman  at  the 
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sawmill.  My  brother  told  him  about  this,  and  in  a  couple  of  days  I 
lost  my  job.  And  my  brother  got  a  job  on  the  back  filler.  I  know 
the  reason  I  lost  my  job  was  because  my  brother  and  I  could  tell 
too  much.  And  they  put  a  fellow  on  that  job  that  didn't  know 
enough  to  connect  up  dry  cells  to  make  a  proper  ignition.  So  F 
went  to  work  for  Gibbons  after  that. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  You  could  get  a  job  without  any  trouble? 

Mr.  Pickens.  Yes,  sir;  but  they  needed  a  man,  because  there  was 
a  lot  of  fellows  there  that  professed  these  things  that  couldn't  do  it. 
I  know  a  fellow  that  came  on  there  as  a  laborer;  he  was  a  funny 
looking  guy.  You  have  seen  these  old-time  pictures  of  bums  with 
beards  about  four  or  five  weeks  "old  and  can  tied  to  them 

Mr.  McCtJiiiiOCH  (interposing).  He  was  typical. 

Mr.  Pickens.  He  was  typical.  I  was  then  getting  65  cents  an  hour 
and  he  was  getting  40. 

Mr.  McCuLiocii.  What  did  you  get? 

Mr.  Pickens.  Sixty-five ;  he  was  made  my  assistant.  I  thought  he 
was  a  pretty  good  guy,  and  then  he  was  i-unning  to  old  man  Hol- 
lingsworth  to  knock  me  out  of  this  good  job.  One  day  some  plumbers 
were  trying  to  start  a  gasoline  engine  to  do  some  work  and  I  came 
along,  and  there  was  a  man  there,  the  foreman,  and  I  said,  "  How 
about  looking  after  these  engines  ? "  He  said,  "  Can  vou  do  it  ?  " 
I  said,  "  Yes."  He  said,  "  Then  start  it."  I  said,  "  You  pay  me." 
He  asked  me  where  I  had  been  working — ^lie  said,  "  Were  you  dis- 
charged ?  "  I  told  him  I  was,  and  he  asked  me  where  I  was  working, 
and  I  said  on  the  sawmill,  and  then  he  asked  nie  wliether  I  was 
discharged,  and  I  said,  yes.  That  was  all  there  was  said  and  he 
pave  me  a  job  and  I  went  down  and  started  that  engine.  I  goes 
into  the  laundry  one  day ;  I  goes  into  the  boiler  room,  and  there  is 
that  guy  what  infringed  upon  me ;  he  was  in  there  as  plumber.  I 
knowed  this  guy. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Is  that  all  you  care  to  say  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Pickens.  Well,  later  on,  when  a  job  was  put  in,  it  was  put  in 
wrong  and  Mr.  Shoemaker  had  to  tear  that  out. 

Mr.  McCuLLOcir.  They  were  on  the  rolls  as  plumbers  ? 

Mr.  Pickens.  They  were  on  the  rolls  as  plumbers. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  they  had  to  tear  out  the  work  ? 

Mr.  Pickens.  Yes.  When  my  engines  were  working  all  right  I 
used  to  drop  around  there — I  could  hear  them  puiRng  and  hear  the 
exhaust  and  I  could  get  away  from  them — and  I  used  to  di^op  around 
there. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  You  say  he  was  not  mechanical,  and  it  was  not 
mechanically  done? 

Mr.  Pickens.  No,  sir ;  it  was  not. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  it  was  due  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  men 
there? 

Mr.  Pickens.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  And  lack  of  management? 

Mr.  Pickens.  Yes,  sir;  under  Bentley.  Gibbons  was  efficient 
enough.    But  Shoemaker  had  to  tear  that  work  out. 

Mr.  McCcLLOcii.  You  say  there  was  a  gi-eat  deal  of  waste  tliere 
as  a  result  of  inefficiency  ? 

Ml".  Pickens.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  And  that  was  one  instance? 
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Mr.  Pickens.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLocn.  Were  there  many  other  instances  ? 

Mr.  Pickens.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtjllogh.  You  had  had  experience  on  this  line  and  knew 
your  business  ? 

Mr.  Pickens.  I  did,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  you  will  say  to  this  committee  that  because 
of  the  ineflBciency  tliere  they  had  to  tear  out  some  work,  and  there 
was  great  loss  ? 

Mr.  Pickens.  Yes,  sir ;  and  know  when  I  was  on  the  sawmill  there 
was  a  boy  there  got  carpenter's  wages  for  carrying  water  and  help- 
•ing  me  to  look  after  the  engines. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  $51.60  a  week? 

Mr.  Pickens.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Was  there  much  idleness  among  the  men  ? 

Mr.  Pickens.  Well,  I  guess  there  was,  because  1  heard  them  say 
they  went  to  the  river  to  shoot  craps.  I  didn't  see  much,  but  it  was 
common  talk  they  did  nothing. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Was  that  a  common  idea,  to  do  nothing? 

Mr.  Pickens.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  And  draw  wages  whether  they  worked  or  didn't 
work  ? 

Mr.  Pickens.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  And  that  kind  of  an  idea  in  the  minds  of  men 
would  delay  the  work  and  cause  loafing  on  the  job? 

Mr.  Pickens.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCTJUiOCH.  And  did  not  get  good  work? 

Mr.  Pickens.  Yes;  if  you  had  a  pull  with  a  certain  foreman  you 
was  all  set.  You  couldn't  go  to  the  employment  bureau  and  get  a 
job.  I  couldn't  get  with  McGrath  for  a  long  time,  until  they  n^ed 
me  and  had  to  have  me. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  You  finally  got  a  job  ? 

Mr.  Pickens.  Yes;  they  had  to  have  men  and  couldn't  get  along 
without  me. 

Mr.  ilcCuLLocii.  Did  the  same  conditions  of  idleness  preyail 
under  McGrath? 

Mr.  Pickens.  Yes,  sir;  I  didn't  work  as  long  for  McGrath. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  I  know ;  but  the  same  conditions  prevailed  ? 

Mr.  Pickens.  Yes,  sir.  One  of  those  buildings  on  High  Street, 
where  they  had  built  a  buUding,  there  was  a  lot  of  stuff  in  Mc- 
Grath's  bone  yard,  and  they  got  an  old  engine  out  of  there  that  had 
been  there  for  four  or  five  years  and  bring  it  down  there.  Several 
carpenters,  two  or  three  or  four  carpenters,  made  the  cutting  table 
for  this  sawmillj  and  I  overhauled  the  engine;  I  ground  the  valves 
and  fixed  it  up  in  condition.  He  brought  inferior  machinery  there 
and  the  Government  paid  for  it. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  A  special  price? 

Mr.  Pickens.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  And  you  say  it  was  no  good  ? 

Mr.  Pickens.  Yes;  we  made  it  work.  We  was  a  long  time  making 
it  work. 

Mr.-McCuixocH.  I  guess  that  is  all. 

Mr.  DoRBMUs.  Who  discharged  you? 

Mr.  Pickens.  Hollingsworth. 
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Mr.  DoBEMTTS,  He  was  your  foreman? 

Mr.  Pickens.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoBEHus.  What  reasons  did  he  give? 

Mr.  Pickens.  He  said  he  didn't  need  me,  but  at  the  same  time  I 
was  there  and  he  had  another  man  there  to  take  my  place 

Mr.  DoREMus  (interposing).  Is  that  the  only  reason  h^  gave? 

Mr.  Pickens.  Yes ;  but  at  the  same  time — ■ — 

Mr.  DoREMtrs  (interposing).  I  will  ask  you  about  that.  He  told' 
you  you  were  discharged  because  he  didn't  need  you? 

Mr.  Pickens.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREHus.  Do  you  know  whether  HoUingsworth  had  orders 
from  anybody  not  to  discharge  you  ? 

Mr.  Pickens.  I  tell  you  what  I  think  about  HoUingsworth ^ 

Mr.  DoREMTJS  (interposing).  I  didn't  ask  you  what  you  think. 
Now,  do  you  know  whether  he  had  any  orders  to  discharge  you  f 

Mr.  Pickens.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  what  orders  he  had;  but  I 
know  what  Hollin^woith  done  was  all  O.  K.  with  everybody  else 
around  there. 

Mr'.  DoBEMtrs.  That  is  all. 

TESTTUONT  OF  MB.  JAMES  0.  MILLES,  166  EACE  STBEEI, 
CmUICOTHE,  OHIO. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 

Mr.  McCuiJX)CH.  Your  name  is  James  O.  Miller? 

Mr.  Mn^LER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  You  live  at  166  Race  Street,  Chillicothe,  Ohio? 

Mr.  MasLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtrtijoCH.  Were  you  employed  at  Camp  Sherman  by  the 
Bentley  Construction  Co.? 

Mr.  MnJCiER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtTLLocH.  From  July  5, 1917,  until  about  November,  1917, 
is  that  about  rifht? 

Mr.  MhJaER.  Yes — ^1918. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  1918? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  From  July  5, 1917,  to  November,  1918? 

Mr.  Mnjja.  Somewhere  along  there:  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiioCH.  "What  did  you  worfc  at? 

Mr.  MuAJSR.  I  drove  a  team  and  drove  truck  a  part  of  the  time. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  What  can  you  tell  the  committee  as  to  what  you 
observed  in  regard  to  the  waste  of  materials  and  the  having  of  too 
many  teams  and  trucks  on  that  work  out  there  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  with  the  ordinary 
■work,  I  think  one-third  of  the  teams  would  have  been  enough. 

Mr.  McCuixoch.  How  about  the  number  of  trucks  ?  Were  there 
too  many  trucks  there? 

Mr.  AfiLLER.  Well,  I  think  there  was. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Tragelies  was  the  superintendent  of  motor  trans- 
portation, was  he  not? 

Mr.  Mii^ER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocn.  Did  you  ever  hear  him  say  anything  about  what 
to  do  when  you  did  not^have  any  work? 

Mr.  Miller.  He  said  to  "  go  chase  butterflies." 
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Mr.  McCiTUiOCH.  To  chase  butterflies? 

Mr.  Mnj.F.K.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCxjUiOCH.  Well,  did  you  do  it? 

Afr.  Mn.T.KB.  What  else  would  you  have  done? 

Mr.  McCuux>CH.  By  that  you  mean  that  you  loafed  around;  is 
that  right? 

Mr.  Mili;eb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiiocH.  You  are  not  a  carpenter;  you  don't  know  much 
about  lumber? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuuLOCH.  Do  you  know  anything  about  other  building 
materials  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  much.  Of  course,  I  hauled  all  kinds  of  stuff 
about  the  camp. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Did  you  haul  stuff  to  the  bone  pile? 

Mr.  MniER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  To  the  place  where  it  was  burned? 

Mr.  MhijER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  I  wish  you  would  tell  the  committee  about  what 
kind  of  materials  you  hauled  there. 

Mr.  Mltleh.  Welljthere  was  some  of  all  kinds. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  They  were  good  materials  ? 

Mr.  MiLLEK.  Some  good  material. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Give  us  some  idea  about  it  now,  just  in  your 
own  words  and  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  I  hauled  load  after  load  that  would  be  nails 
and  a  little  paper  roofing  in  it,  pieces  of  rolls  that  could  have  been 
used ;  smd  I  hauled  lumber  such  as  siding  and  scantling,  two-by-fours, 
and  snch(  as  that,  and  finishing  lumber  that  could  have  been  and 
should  have  been  used. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  what  was  done  with  it? 

Mr.  Miujx.  Hauled  to  the  scrap  pile. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  burned? 

Mr.  MausM,  Yes;  part  of  it. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  You  thought  it  was  good  material.  You  mean 
part  of  it  was  burned? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes;  later  on  in  the  fall,  toward  finishing  up  time 
with  Bentley's,  they  were  building  some  bams  and  wagon  sheds 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH  (interposing).  Out  of  this  material? 

Mr.  Miller.  And  they  put  men  on  the  scrap  pile  and  sorted  out  a 
little  of  it  and  used  part  of  it. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  I  wish  you  would  tell  the  committee  briefly  and 
in  your  own  words  what  your  impression  was  as  to  the  waste  of  ma- 
terial that  was  valuable ;  was  it  valuable  ? 

Mr.  Miller,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  A  lot  of  waste? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  A  lot  destroyed  by  fire  that  was  good? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes;  and  run  over  by  trucks. 

Mr.  McCuixoch.  Now,  on  the  subject  of  the  idling  of  men,  did 
you  know  a  foreman  by  the  name  of  Fosnaugh? 

Mr.  MnxER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  I  wish  you  would  tell  the  committee  whether 
you  know  anything  about  a  whole  gang  of  men  hiding  in  ware- 
house No.  3  for  about  two  weeks? 
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Mr.  AIiixER.  They  were  around  the  warehouse  about  that  long 
when  they  didn't  have  work  enough  to  keep  them  busv. 

Mr.  McCuLU)CH.  Was  that  while  McGrath  was  on  tlie  job? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCcLLOcH.  Did  you  ever  have  Fosnaugh  riding  to  the  check- 
ing oiSce  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixoch.  Did  you  ever  hear  him  say  anything  about  hav- 
ing more  men  than  he  needed  or  knew  what  to  do  with  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtTLLocH.  What  did  he  say? 

Mr.  Miller.  He  said  he  really  had  more  men  than  he  knew  what 
to  do  with. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Told  you  that? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  But  he  had  orders  to  let  no  one  of  them  go ;  did 
he  tell  you  that? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Did  he  say  he  not  only  had  more  men  than  he 
knew  what  to  do  with,  but  more  men  were  sent  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  He  was  told  to  put  them  to  work ;  that  he  didn't 
have  anything  to  do? 

Mr.  Miller.  He  didn't  have  enough  for  what  he  did  have. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Do  you  know  a  man  on  the  job  named  John 
Beese  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  McCulloch.  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  sometlxing  about  how 
long  you  worked  and  how  much  you  did  do  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  for  the  time  I  was  there,  I  would  say  that  alto- 
gether wouldn't  be  two  hours  in  a  day. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  And  that  went  along  for  a  period  of  how  longf 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  I  would  say  at  least  six  weeks. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Were  men  permitted  to  keep  teams  on  the  pay 
roll,  that  is  to  be  paid  for  teams  when  the  teams  were  not  out  of  the 
barn? 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  I  could  not  say  for  sure. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  You  don't  know  it  of  your  own  knowledge  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Nothing  only  I  heard  that  there  was  a  fellow  that 
had  some  teams  there  and  he  was  claiming  he  got  full  pay  for  all  his 
teams  but  had  them  in  Government  barn ;  but  there  was  some  other 
fellows  in  town,  was  in  barns  right  next  to  him,  and  they  was  won- 
dering how  he  got  it  for  he  had  teams  in  the  barn  more  or  less  every 
day. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  And  he  was  still  getting  pay? 

Mr,  Miller,  Still  getting  pay  for  it  and  they  had  numbers  on 
them. 

Jklr.  McCulloch.  You  don't  know  that  he  got  paid ;  you  just  heard 
that;  is  that  richt? 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  right ;  and  they  took  the  check  of  those  teams 
this  man  that  had  teams  there  himself  in  the  barn,  a  man  that  was 
employed,  I  understand,  by  the  Government  to  look  after  the  teams 
and  that  lie  had  been — his  cards  had  been  signed  and  turned  in  every 
dav. 
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Mr.  McCutuocH.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  have  in  mind 
that  might  throw  some  light  upon  this  situation,  that  you  can  tell 
the  committee  about?    Any  other  instance  that  you  care  to  relate! 

Mr.  MnxER.  No;  I  guess  not,  not  that  I  remember  of. 

Mr.  CcCtJixocH.  That  about  covers  it. 

Mr.  M1U.EK.  About  covers  it. 

Mr.  McRehzie.  Mr.  Doremus,  any  questicttis! 

Mr.  DoKEMcs.  No. 

Mr.  McCtTUiOCH.  That  is  all. 

TESTIHONT  OE  lOL  ISO  M.  KELLHOVHS. 

(Sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Give  your  full  name  and  address. 

Mr.  Keu^hoffeb.  Leo.  M.  KeUhoffer. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Did  you  work  at  Camp  Sherman  i 

Mr.  KEtuioiTER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCoiiocH.  In  what  capacity? 

Mr.  'KxLuaoTFER.  Plumber. 

Mr.  McCmJiOCH.  How  long  were  you  there? 

Mr.  Kellhoffer.  About  four  months. 

Mr.  McCnUiOCH.  Did  you  work  on  the  Bentley  contract? 

Mr.  KEL1.H0FFEH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoCuUiOCH.  I  wish  you  would  tell  the  committee  in  your 
own  words  and  as  briefly  as  you  can  just  what  the  conditions  were 
there  as  to  the  plumbers  domg  a  day's  work,  the  idleness  among 
them. 

Mr.  KsiiLHOTFER.  Well,  we  didn't  do  a  day's  work  every  day ;  some 
days  we  did  a  day's  work ;  some  days  we  never. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Was  there  a  great  deal  of  idleness  among  the 
plumbers  there? 

Mr.  Keixhoffer.  Well,  there  were  only  about  10  of  us  in  Bentley's 
rang;  you  see  we  were  not  with  Gibbons;  we  were  a  separate  gang, 
flie  waterworks  gang ;  we  worked  any  place,  only  on  temporary  work 
while  they  were  installing  the  water  plant,  putting  in  temporary 
pine. 

Mr.  McCtjux)ch.  Was  that  temporary  pipe  under  the  ground  ? 

Mr.  Kellhoffeb.  Well,  a  good  deal  of  it  was ;  yes. 

Mr.  McCnLzx>CH.  Could  it  nave  been  taken  up  to  advantage? 

Mr.  KEiiLHOFFEs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  And  it  was  not  taken  up? 

Mr.  Keixhoffer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  "M-cCtjujocb.  Is  it  pretty  ocpensive  stuff? 

Mr.  Keixhoffkr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCiTLLOCH.  You  think  it  should  have  been  taken  up? 

Mr.  Keixhoffer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCttixoch.  But  it  was  not? 

Mr.  Keixhoffer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCmxocH.  What  other  waste  was  there  in  ooimection  with 
the  plumbing  business? 

Mr.  Keixhoffer.  Well,  there  was  a  good  many  fittings  destroyed, 
let  lay  in  the  mud  and  piled ;  piled  them  up  when  they  got  through 
with  the  job  and  left  them  lay  there;  never  picked  th«n  up. 
169900— 20-TOL  2 7 
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Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  No  effort  made  to  save  them  f 

Mr.  Kellhoffer.  No,  sir. 

Mr. McCuLix)CH.  Absolutely  extravagance;  is  that  right! 

Mr.  Keixhoffer.  And  uncalled  for. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  Now  anything  else  in  the  way  of  waste? 

Mr. Keixhoffeb.  Well,  a  good  deal  of  waste  in  lumber;  they 
always  burned  the  lumber  down  at  the  waterworks  and  every  day 
or  two  you  would  see  a  big  pile  of  liunber  burned. 

Mr.  McCuiiiOCH.  What  kind  of  lumber? 

Mr.  Kellhoffee.  All  kinds  of  lumber. 

Mr. McCuiiocH.  Good  lumber? 

Mr.  Kellhoffes.  Good  lumber. 

Mr.  McCinxocH.  Do  you  think  that  should  not  have  been  burned? 

Mr.  Kellhoffer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr. McCuLLOCH.  Do  you  think  it  was  extravagance? 

Mr.  Keixhoffer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCttixoch.  And  waste  that  was  uncalled  for? 

Mr.  Kellhoffer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  How  about  nails  and  other  kinds  of  materials? 

Mr.  Kellhoffer.  Well,  from  what  I  could  see  there  were  a  good 
many  nails  wasted. 

Mr.  McCtTLLocH.  Looked  to  you  as  though  there  was  a  very  great 
waste? 

Mr.  Kellhoffer.  Yes,  sir;  a  good  bit  of  tar-paper  roofing  was 
wasted. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Do  vou  know  anything  about  men  checking  in 
in  the  morning,  and  checking  out  at  night,  and  then  leaving  ? 

Mr.  Kellhoffer.  Sometimes  come  in  the  morning,  check  in,  go 
down  town  and  stay  all  day  and  check  back  out  that  night. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Nothing  said  about  that? 

Mr.  Kellhoffer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCiJLLocH.  Drew  their  pay? 

Mr.  Kellhoffer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Full  time? 

Mr.  Kellhoffer.  Yes,  sir ;  sometimes  more  than  full. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Do  you  know  of  them  drawing  more  than  full 
time? 

Mr.  Kellhoffer.  Several  times;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCi:xi.ocH.  Tell  us  about  that. 

Mr.  Kellhoffer.  Yes,  sir;  their  pay  check  would  come  over- 
drawn; that  is  all  was  said  about  it;  just  keep,  I  suppose,  and  never 
turn  it  in. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  I  have  a  memorandum  here  that  one  evening: 

f'ou  saw  just  about  quitting  time  somebody  set  fire  to  a  bunch  of 
umber  that  would  cover  as  much  ground  as  a  city  square,  and  the 
next  morning  it  had  all  been  burned.  I  wish  you  would  tell  the 
committee  about  it. 

Mr.  Kellhoffer.  Well,  it  kept  piling  up  and  piling  up,  and  after 
two  or  three  days  they  had  one  pile  they  would  bum,  and  then  aga  in 
in  two  or  three  more  days  they  would  pile  up  and  burn  it  up,  and 
then  they  left  them  go  there  for  about  a  month  and  they  humed 
the  whole  thing.  Oh,  it  was  a  great  big  pile;  I  suppose  it  would 
cover  a  good-sized  square ;  that  was  down  near  the  water  works. 
Mr.  McCcLLocH.  Was  it  good  lumber? 
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Mr.  Kellhoffek.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuTxocH.  Do  you  think  it  was  willful  waste  ? 

Mr.  Kellhoffer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  The  destruction  of  good  property  that  should 
not  have  been  destroyed? 

Mr.  Kellhoffer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Now  then,  from  your  observations  around  there, 
what  would  you  say — will  you  give  us  an  opinion  as  to  what  you 
think  that  camp  ought  to  have  been  built  for  in  comparison  to  what 
it  was  built  for,  just  your  opinion. 

Mr.  Kellhokter.  Just  from  what  I  heard  it  could  have  been  built 
for  half;  I  haven't  any  idea;  I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  McCTJUiOCH.  That  is  just  your  opinion  about  it? 

Mr.  Kellhoffeb.  Yes,  that  is  from  what  I  have  heard. 

Mr.  McCutxocH.  Was  that  the  general  idea  of  men  aroimd  there  ? 

Mr.  KEUjaoFFER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiiocH.  Who  had  some  mechanical  sltill? 

Mr.  Kellhoffer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtruLOCH.  What  do  you  know  about  the  building  of  facili- 
ties that  were  not  used  by  any — do  you  know  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  Kellhoffeb.  Well,  we  were  about  three  or  four  days  running 
a  shower  up  in  Capt. — ^I  believe  it  was  Capt.  Rhoades' — Major  now — 
front  yard  that  was  never  used. 

Mr.  McCcLLOCH.  How  do  you  know  it  was  never  used? 

Mr.  Keuhoffer.  Well,  from  what  I  heard  from  people  working 
around  there  it  was  never  used ;  I  don't  know  myself ;  I  could  not 
swear  to  it,  but  it  was  run  up  in  his  front  lawn  of  his  residence.    * 

Mr.  McCtmocH.  Did  you  put  it  in? 

Mr.  KeUjHoffer.  Helped  put  it  in ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  At  (government  expense? 

Mr.  Kellhoffer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtjmx)CH.  Are  there  any  other  incidents  that  you  could 
think  of  that  might  serve  to  enlighten  the  committee,  of  waste  and 
idleness,  the  destruction  of  property,  in  addition  to  what  you  have 
already  detailed? 

Mr.  Kellhoffer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtJLLocH.  Did  you  ever  see  anything  like  it  in  your  life? 

Mr.  Kellhoffer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCclloch.  And  you  regarded  it  as  wUlful  wqste;  is  that 
rirfit? 

Mr.  Kellhoffer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Are  you  through? 

Mr.  McCitlloch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Are  you  a  union  plumber? 

Mr.  Kellhoffer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Have  you  been  present  at  these  hearings? 

Mr.  Kellhoffer.  Yesterday. 

Mr.  Wessen.  He  just  came  to-day,  noon  to-day. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Oh,  he  just  came  in.  Well,  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  testimony  given  here  by  different  witnesses 

Mr.  Wesson.  Just  for  your  information  he  was  not  with  the 
plumbing  gang. 
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Mr.  Kellhoffer.  I  was  with  the  Bentley  waterworks  gang;  there 
were  just  on  an  average  of  8  to  10  all  the  time. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  yon  are  a  plumber? 

Mr.  Keixhofter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKemzie.  You  noticed  the  plumbers  w^orking  down  there! 

Mr.  Keli,hoffer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  noticed  the  other  workmen? 

Mr.  Kellhoffer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Would  you  say  that  the  plumbers  were  the  great- 
est loafers  on  thut  job  or  did  they  all  loaf  about  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Kellhofi'er.  Just  about  the  same;  they  loafed  their  part.  I 
admit  that  they  loafed  their  part,  but  no  more. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Did  you  quit  on  August  30,  when  all  the  plumbers 
quit  * 

Mr.  Keixhoffer.  No,  sir;  you  see  I  was  just — ^there  wasn't  any 
union  in  our  town  at  that  time  you  know  and  my  brother-in-law  was 
working  for  Bentley  at  the  time  and  he  got  me  the  job;  that  was 
about  the  third  day  of  August  I  believe,  but  I  didn't  get  any  union 
card  to  work  for  Bentley;  there  wasn't  any  union  in  our  town  at 
that  time  and  I  was  just  out  on  my  time  at  that  time. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  And  when  did  you  quit? 

Mr.  Kellhofi''er.  Well,  I  quit,  1  judge  it  was  right  around  the  mid- 
dle of  December,  the  first  to  the  middle  of  December  somewheres. 

Mr.  DoREMcs.  You  say  that  you  saw  a  pile  of  good  lumber  that 
.would  cover  an  ordinary  city  block  burned  up  one  time  ? 

Mr.  Kellhoffer.  Yes,  sir;  it  looked  that  big. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  How  do  you  know  it  was  good  lumber! 

Mr.  Kellhoffer.  Well,  I  was  there — I  worked  right  around  it 
every  day  rirfit  at  the  waterworks;  it  was  just  a  piece  up  from  the 
waterworks ;  1  went  by  there  every  day. 

Mr.  DoREMTJS.  You  say  you  saw  somebody  set  fire  to  it? 

Mr.  Kellhoffer.  Yes,  sir;  I  seen  it  that  evening.  The  w^ater- 
works  was  down  in  a  kind  of  a  hollow  and  as  we  came  up  over  the 
hill  I  seen  that  burning  that  night.  The  next  morning  started  over 
there  and  seen — the  next  morning  it  was  all  burned  up. 

Mr.  DoREMua.  Is  this  what  they  call  the  dump  ? 

Mr.  Kellhoffer.  That  was  one  of  the  dumps.  They  l^d  Beveral 
dumps ;  their  waterworks  was  right  along  the  river. 

Mr.  DoREMtJS.  You  want  the  committee  to  understand  that  this 
pile  which  you  cave  the  size  of  an  ordinary  city  block  was  made  up 
of  good  lumber  f 

Mr.  Kellhoffer.  It  was,  some  of  it  good  lumber. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  It  was  what? 

Mr.  Kellhoffer.  It  was  some  of  it  good  lumber;  I  would  not  say 
all. 

TESTIHOHY  OF  KB.  HABKT  CASBOLL. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Give  vonf  name  to  the  stenographer. 

Mr.  Carroll.  Harry  Carroll. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Home? 
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Mr.  Carroix.  Chillicothe. 

Mr.  McKxNziB.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Plumber. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Plumber. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Oh,  yes.    Were  you  employed  at  Camp  Sherman? 

Mr.  Carroll^  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  How  long  were  you  there? 

Mr.  Carroll.  I  was  there  about  eiphit  or  nine  months. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  When  did  you  begin? 

Mr.  Carroll.  I  began  in  April,  I  believe,  in  1918, 

Mr.  McKJENziE.  What  was  the  character  of  your  work  that  you 
were  doing? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Character? 

Mr.  McKIenzie.  Yes. 

Mr.  Carroll.  Why,  just  plumbing  work,  putting  in  shower  baths 
and  everything  that  went  with  plumbing. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  how  about  the  number  of  plumbers  you  had 
employed  there ;  did  you  have  more  than  were  necessary  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Why,  some  jobs  they  had  8  and  10,  and  some  they 
had  4  on,  just  according  to  how  they  was  going  along. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well  were  you  a  foreman? 

Mr.  Carroix.  Just  a  journeyman  plumber. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  what  would  you  say  about  the  gang  that  you 
were  connected  up  with,  whether  you  had  more  men  on  it  than  was 
necessary  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  I  say  that  they  had  too  many  men  on  there :  they  had 
more  than  was  necessary.  In  one  case,  why  one  man  and  a  helper 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  the  job  when  they  have  had  seven  and 
eight  on. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  It  would  have  accomplished  as  much  work? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  what  have  you  got  to  say  about  plumbers 
killing  time  down  there  on  the  job? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Well,  the  whole  bunch  killed  time  as  far  as  that  goes. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  you  admit  that  the,  plumbers  did  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  were  you  one  of  them  that  did  that? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  drew  your  full  pay  right  along? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie,  Did  anyone  ever  suggest  to  you  that  you  ought  to 
do  a  d^'s  work? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Me  and  a  fellow  from  Lancaster,  William  Hatters. 
we  worked  together,  partners,  and  when  I  went  there  I  was  in  the 
habit  of  doing  a  day's  work  always  did  at  the  shops  outside;  when 
you  would  go  outside  you  would  go  ahead  and  put  in  your  day,  and 
so  we  started  that  there;  we  would  get  a  job  just  about  done  and 
they  would  take  us  off  and  move  us  over  on  another  building,  and 
we  would  start  a  new  one,  and  they  would  put  a  couple  of  old  fellows 
that  was  next  to  the  game,  had  been  on  the  cantonment  for  maybe 
a  year;  they  would  hold  that  job  for  a  couple  of  weeks. 
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Mr.  McKenzie.  What  would  you  say  in  comparison  as  to  the 
amount  of  work  down  at  Camp  Sherman  cantonment  to  a  regular 
day's  work  for  a  plumber  working  outside  ? 

Mr.  CARROLXi.  Well,  a  fellow  would  do  about  as  much  in  a  week 
.  there  as  he  would  do  in  one  day  if  he  was  working  for  a  contractor. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  about  one-sixth? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzbb.  Of  what  he  would  do  if  he  was  working  for  a 
contractor  and  at  the  regular  union  scale  of  work. 

Mr.  Carroll.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  jrou  know  anything  about  plumbers  beins  on 
the  job  there  for  a  considerable  length  oftime  drawing  pay  ana  not 
doing  anything  at  all? 

Mr.  Carroll.  I  know  one  man  that  was  there  for  probably  a  month 
or  so  that  came  there 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  do  you  mean  by  that?  Was  he  there  for  a 
month  and  a  half  or  probably  what? 

Mr.  Carroll.  He  was  there  for  about  a  month.  I  don't  know  the 
number  of  days ;  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Nieman ;  he  told  us  when 
he  come  he  didn't  come  to  work  and  he  wasn't  going  to  work,  and 
he  didn't  work. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  waste  that  went 
on  down  there? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Oh,  there  wasn't  much  waste;  we  didn't  have  much 
material;  they  held  us  up  on  material;  claimed  we  could  not  get 
material. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  so  far  as  the  phmibing  and  all  that  was  con- 
cerned, the  waste  was  not  so  great? 

Mr.  Carroll.  No;  I  didn't  notice  anything  so  great. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  would  you  say  the  waste  in  connection 
with  the  other  construction  there  was  so  far  as  your  observation 
goes? 

Mr.  CARROLii.  Well,  I  didn't  pay  much  attention  to  it.  I  seen  a 
lot  of  lumber  there  run  over  with  trucks  and  things  hauled  out  on 
the  dump. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Now,  what  you  have  testified  to  is  of  your  own 
knowledge  ? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  I  know. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  not  from  hearsay?  I  think  that  is  all  I 
want  to  ask  him. 

Mr.  DoREMXjs.  Are  you  a  union  plumber? 

Mr.  Carroll.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  Did  you  quit  on  August  30,  when  the  rest  of  them 
quit? 

Mr.  Carroll.  No. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  What? 

Mr.  Carroll.  August  30 — ^this  last  August;  August,  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  When  did  you  go  to  work  on  the  job? 

Mr.  Carroll.  I  went  there  in  April,  1918. 

Mr.  DoREMDS.  Oh,  April,  1918. 

Mr.  Carroll.  Yes. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  I  see. 

Mr.  Carroi,l.  There  was  no  strike  pulled  while  I  was  there. 

Mr.  DoREMTTS.  I  see ;  that  is  all. 
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TESTIHOFY  OF  ME.  PHIUF  H.  SUITH,  OF  COLITUBirS,  OHIO. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  I  wish  you  would  state  your  full  name,  and  your 
address,  so  that  the  stenographer  can  get  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  Philip  H.  Smith,  1357  East  Long  Street. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  What  business  are  you  engaged  in? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  been  following  thfs  automobile  business  for 
about  16  years. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  In  what  line;  in  what  way  did  you  follow  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  I  have  been  foreman  of  repair  shops,  sales 
manager,  and  service  manager  and  salesman. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  Are  you  in  that  business  now  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  You  know  of  the  K.  &  S.,  or  did  you  know  of 
the  K&S.  Truck  Co.? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  Who  were  the  officers  of  that  company;  who 
was  running  that  company ;  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  thought  it  was  Koy  Kissenger  and  John  Joyce  and 
Schullman. 

Mr.  McCttlloch,  Now,  what  made  you  say  you  thought  that; 
what  made  you  think  that? 

Mr.  Smitii.  Well,  the  three  were  always  together  at  Camp  Sher- 
man; made  several  trips  down  there  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  That  is,  you  went  down  with  them? 

Mr,  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  State  whether  or  not  you  had  any  arrangement 
with  any  of  the  officers  of  that  company  turout  locating  truc&? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  did  with  Eoy  Kissenger. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  Tell  us  what  the  arrangement  was. 

Mr.  Smith.  For  each  and  every  truck  that  I  got  him  he  was  to 

gay  me  a  bonus,  and  he  was  to  sublet  them  to  somebody  at  Camp 
herman;  the  Government,  I  sup^sed. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  Did  you  get  him  any  trucks? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  got  him  one  personally  and  told  him  of  several 
others  that  he  went  and  got. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  Were  you  paid  your  bonus? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  the  reason  I  didn't  get  him  any  more  than  the 
one. 

Mr.  McCttu/)Ch.  He  didn't  pay  you? 

Mr.  Smith.  He  didn't  pay. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Tragelis? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  At  the  time  you  knew  him  at  Camp  Sherman 
what  was  his  business ;  what  did  he  do  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  he  had  something  to  do  with  transportation;  I 
I  thought  he  was  superintendent  of  transpoi1;ation. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  For  the  Bentley  Construction  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  as  I  understood  it,  and  then  I  heard  that  he 
was  working  direct  for  the  Government,  looking  after  the  Govern- 
ment's interests. 
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Mr.  McCxmLOCH.  Did  you  meet  him  a  number  of  times? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Did  you  have  conversations  with  him  in  regard 
to  trucks,  putting  them  on? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCviioca.  Did  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  that  he 
was  hiring  for  the  Government,  or  for  Bentley,  or  for  somebody! 

Mr.  Smith.  I  knew  that  he  was  hiring  the  Kissinger  &  SchuUman 
trucks. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Do  you  know  how  many  trucks  Kissinger  & 
SchuUman  furnished  him? 

Mr.  Smith.  At  one  time  I  understood  that  Kissinger  A  Schollman 
had  about  47  trucks  down  there. 

Mr.  McCuMiOCH.  Were  you  familiar  with  the  tonnage  of  the 
trucks  of  this  company? 

Mr,  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCulixx;h.  What  was  their  tonnage? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  was  very  few  trucks  on  that  camp  that  was  over 
5  tons,  and  Kissinger  &  SchuUman  didn't  have  any  over  6  tons. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Thoy  had  no  trucks  over  5  tons? 

Mr.  Smith.  No  trucJrs  over  5  tons. 

Mr.  McCrixocH.  Well,  did  they  have  any  that  were  5  tons? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  were  rated  5  tons,  ancl  they  were  5-ton  trucks, 
but  nothing  over  that. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  By  rate,  what  do  you  mean;  rated  by  whom? 

Mr.  Smith.  By  the  manufacturer. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  How  were  they  rated  by  the  Government? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  I  understood  they  were  rated  at  seven. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  But  you  are  able  to  say  to  this  committee  posi- 
tively and  of  your  own  knowledge  that  they  were  not  7-ton  trucks, 
but  that  they  were  5-ton  trucks  f 

Mr.  Smith.  They  were  5-ton  trucks;  they  bought  them  of  the 
corporation  that  I  was  working  for  at  the  time. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  So  that  if  they  were  rated  as  7-ton  trucks,  and 

{>aid  for  as  7-ton  trucks,  they  were  rated  at  least  2  tons  higher  than 
hey  actually  were? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Did  you  at  any  time  have  any  conversation  with 
Boy  Kissenger  about  going  with  him  to  ChUlicothe  to  take  a  car 
down  there? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes ;  I  was  down  there  one  day,  and  he  told  me  if  I 
cared  to  go  down  the  next  day  he  would  take  me  down,  and  we  went 
down  in  a  brand  new  Kissel  Six  roadster. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Either  from  conversations  that  you  had  with 
Roy  Kissenger  on  the  trip  or  from  his  manner,  did  you  gather  that 
this  car  was  being  taken  to  Chillicothe  for  any  particular  person  ? 

Mr.  oMiTH.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Before  you  grot  there? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  gathered  from  his  conversation  and  his  manner  and 
actions  that  this  car  was  to  be  a  present  to  Tra^lis. 

Mr.  McCutLOCH.  You  went  down  with  him  in  the  car;  it  was  a 
brand-new  roadster,  Kissel-Kar,  and  will  you  tell  the  committee 
just  what  occurred  at  Chillicothe? 
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Mr.  Sjiith.  Well,  when  we  got  to  the  camp  and  looked  atound 
there  for  Tragelis,  he  wasn't  there  and  I — can't  say  what  you  think, 
can  you — anyway  Kissinger  stayed  at  the  camp.  Whether  Joyce  and 
Schullman  were  there  or  not,  I  do  not  know,  but  Kissenger  stayed 
at  the  camp  and  I  took  this  car  and  went  on  through  to  Chillicothe. 

Mr.  McCxjLLocH.  Did  Kissenger  tell  you  to  do  that? 

\fr.  Smith.  Kissenger  told  me  to  do  that.  ' 

Mr.  MoCuUiOCH.  What  did  he  say  exactly? 

Mr.  SMrrH.  He  told  me  to  take  this  car  to  Chillicothe  and  give  it  to 
Capt.  Tragelis,  so  I  went  through  to  Chillicothe. 

Mr.  McCtnUiOCH.  Was  there  anything  more  in  the  conversation 
about  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  that  was  all. 

Mr.  MoCnuiX^H.  Said  for  you  to  take  it  over  and  give  it  to  him? 

Mr.  Smith.  Take  it  to  Chillicothe  and  hunt  up  Capt.  Tragelis,  and 
give  him  this  car. 

Mr.  MoCuixocH.  Now,  what  did  you  do  with  it  ? 

Mr.  SMrrH.  I  went  to  the  hotel  there  in  Chillicothe,  the  main  hotel, 
the  Warner  I  tiavk  it  is,  and  Tragelis  was  at  the  bar,  and  he  had 
been  drinking ;  I  told  him  that  his  car  was  out  in  front,  and  he  came 
out  and  thanked  me  very  kindly  for  bringing  it  down,  and  also  told 
me  to  thank  the  gentlemen  that  had  sent  it  down. 

Mr.  McCuiaocH.  I  wish  you  would  just  tell  the  committee  just 
as  clearly  as  you  can  remember  it  just  what  you  said  to  Tragelis 
vhen  you  first  saw  him,  what  he  said  to  you,  and  what  you  did; 
what  you  said  to  him  at  the  bar,  what  he  said  to  you,  and  tne  entire 
conversation  until  you  left  him  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  has  been  about  two  years  ago,  or  three 

Mr.  McCuUiOCu.  As  near  as  you  can  rememoer  it,  we  want  the 
conversation. 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  all  I  can  give  you  of  this  conversation  is  the  way 
lie  acted  when  he  came  out  and  seen  the  machine.  He  is  English, 
and  he  bowed  with  both  hands  to  his  side,  and  thanked  me  vei^ 
kindly  and  told  me  to  thank  these  gentlemen,  but  as  far  as  to  his 
conversation,  I  couldn't  give  it  to  you  word  for  word. 

Mr.  McCnuLOCH.  Did  you  tell  him  that  you  had  the  car  oat 
there? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  told  him  the  car  was  out  there,  and  he  came  out  and 
then  he  turned  this  car  over  to  what  I  supposed  was  going  to  be 
the  chauffeur;  it  was  a  man  in  uniform. 

Mr.  McCtnjiOCH.  What  did  he  say  to  him? 

Mr.  Smith.  And  he  says  "  this  will  be  our  car  and  we  can  make 
good  use  of  it,"  so  I  took  it  for  granted  that  it  was  a  complete 
present. 

Mr.  McCnUiOGH.  The  circumstances  surrounding  your  going'there, 
or  what  occurred  when  you  were  with  Roy  Kissenger,  and  what 
occurred  when  you  met  Tragelis  and  gave  him  the  car,  led  you  to 
beliere 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  That  that  car  was  a  present  to  Tragelis,  given 
to  him  by 

Mr.  Smith.  Kissenger  and  Schullman. 

Mr.  McCuLi/xjH.  By  Kissenger. 

Mr.  Smith.  By  the  Kissenger,  Schullman  Co. 
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Mr.  McCuuxKm.  Which  is  the  K.  &  S.  Co.? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtuxoch.  Did  you  have  reason  to  believe  at  any  time  that 
the  K.  &  S.  Truck  Co.  gave  Tragelis  money  or  any  other  thing  of 
value  at  any  time? 

Mr.  SwrrH.  Well,  they  were  evidently  paying  somebody  for  their 
trouble  down  there,  but  I 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Now,  how  did  you  arrive  at  that  conclusion? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  they  were  on  the  job  when  nobody  else  was 
there,  and  they  were  on  the  job  when  trucks  were  not  needed. 

Mr.  McCuujOch.  Were  they  on  the  job  when  nobody  else  could  get 
on  the  job? 

Mr.  S^iith.  Yes;  there  was  trouble  of  that  kind,  too,  down  there; 
they  could  get  tructe  in,  if  they  had  three  or  four  trucks  just 
send  them  to  Ohillicothe,  and  other  people  couldn't  do  that  unless 
you  worked  through  Kissenger  and  SchuUman. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  And  were  there  any  circumstances  or  any  con- 
versations that  would  lead  you  to  believe  that  somebody  was  get- 
ting a  commission  on  the  K.  &  S.  trucks,  that  were  used  at  Camp 
Sherman,  other  than  what  you  have  told  us? 

Mr.  SMrrn.  Yes,  there  is  something  that  would  lead  me  to  be- 
lieve that  Tragelis  was  getting  his. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  What  was  that? 

Mr.  McCuiiocH.  That  Tra^lis  was  geeting  his? 

Mr.  Smith.  Was  getting  his  commission;  that  is  that  shortage 
slip  I  told  you  about. 

Mr.  McCuuloch.  Yes,  tell  us  about  that. 

Mr.  Smith.  Now,  there  was  a  man  down  there  had  two — his 
trucks  were  really  7-ton  tructe.  but  he  wasn't  working  through  the 
K.  &  S.  Co.,  and  I  gathered  from  him  that  the  K.  &  S.  was  try- 
ing to  put  him  off  of  the  job,  unless  he  would  come  over  and  work 
through  their  combination,  but  he  stuck  anyhow  for  some  reason, 
and  one  Monday  morning  after  he  had  received  full  payment  for 
the  week  before,  he  said :  "  I  will  show  you  another  little  thing  we 
work  down  here,"  and  he  made  out  what  he  called  a  shortage  slip. 
Now,  he  only  had  two  trucks,  but  he  makes  out  a  shortage  slip  for 
$182.  This  was  about  6.30  in  the  morning.  They  was  all  nlling 
these  trucks  up  with  gasoline  and  oil,  and  he  hands  this  to  Capt. 
Tragelis. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  You  saw  him  do  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  saw  him  do  that. 

Mr.  McCdixoch.  He  showed  you  the  slip  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  He  showed  me  the  slip. 

Mr.  McCtjlixjch.  You  saw  him  hand  that  slip  to  Tragelis? 

Mr;  Smith.  And  handed  it  to  Capt.  Tragelis,  and  Capt.  Tragelis 
signed  it,  or  put  an  O.  K.  on  it,  and  then  he  got  his  money. 

Mr.  McCtnJX)CH.  Did  you  see  him  get  the  money? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  he  went  over  there  to  a  frame  building  and 
came  out  counting  this — ^these  bills. 

Mr.  McCutLOCH.  Yon  saw  him  go  there  after  that  had  been 
signed,  and  with  that  slip? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  McCdlu)ch.  And  you  saw  him  come  away  with  money  in 
Ills  hand? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.  And  that  would  lead  me  to  believe  that 
Capt.  Tragelis  was  getting  a  share  of  that,  something  or  other,  back. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Was  that  the  general  impression  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  was  the  general  impression  all  over  that  camp. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  That  Tragelis  was  getting  a  rake-off? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  On  the  trucks? 

Mr.  Smtth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtjlijOch.  And  that  he  was  getting  a  rake-off  through 

Mr.  SMTrH.  The  K.  &  S.  Truck  Co. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  The  K.  &  S.  Truck  Co.? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  the  K.  &  S.  Co.  offered  me  a  very  attractive 
job  down  there,  and  I  took  it  up  with  an  attorney  here  in  town,  a 
personal  friend  of  mine,  and  he  advised  me  to  stay  away  from  it ;  he 
says  "  They  will  be  in  court  some  day." 

Mr.  McCTTUiOCH.  Well,  now,  an  attractive  job ;  what  kind  of  a  job 
did  they  offer  you? 

Mr.  Smith.  One  hundred  dollars  a  week. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  To  do  what? 

Mr.  Smith.  Just  riding  around  the  camp  and  looking  after  their 
trucks. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  And  you  kept  away  from  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  And  I  stayed  away  from  it;  I  didn't  know  how  long 
it  would  last. 

Mr.  McCtJixocH.  In  your  conversation  with  the  officer  of  the  K. 
&  S.  Truck  Co.  was  it  indicated  to  you  in  any  way  that  there  was 
anything  about  the  job  that  they  were  offering  to  you  that  would 
not  be  on  the  square? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  the  Government — I  think  the  Government  would 
have  paid  me;  I  would  have  been  listed  as  a  chauffeur,  see,  and  that 
would  have  paid  me  about  $50,  and  probably  with  their  boosting 
and  overtime  and,  you  see,  double  time  for  Sundays,  and  that  kind  of 
work,  the  Government,  I  suppose,  would  have  paid  it. 

Mr.  McCtrUiOCH.  Did  they  tell  you  what  they  wanted  you  to  do 
there? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  wanted  me  to  keep  their  trucks  in  operation  as 
the  head  mechanic — sort  of  a  foreman. 

Mr.  McCtTLLocH.  Were  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  offer 
and  the  circumstances  that  were  brought  to  your  attention  about 
the  work  such  as  to  make  you  suspicious  about  it;  you  did  go  to  a 
lawyer? 

Mr.  Smith.  Evidently  it  didn't  look  very  good,  then. 

Mr.  McCtnxocH.  Tell  us  about  that  frankly;  you  did  go  to  a 
lawyer? 

Mr.  Smith.  Why,  just  looked  like  a  bunch  of  crooks,  the  whole 
outfit  did  dowji  there,  Tragelis  and  this  trucking  company.  When 
they  was  building  that  water  works  up  on  the  hill,  you  remember 
that;  they  would  send  trucks  out  there  and  haul  these  men  in;  they 
would  get  their  supper  and  haul  them  back  out  there  and  these 
men  would  work  until  midnirfit.  These  trucks  was  drawing  double 
time  all  this  time;  the  chauffeurs  was  drawing  double  time,  until 
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these-  men  got  done  working  at  midnight,  to  haul  them  back  to 

Chillicothe.    Well,  double  time  on  a  7-ton  truck  is  a  pretty  good 

.  Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Double  time  on  a  7-ton  truck  is  $50  a  day,  isn't  it  t 

Mr.  Smfth.  It  is  more  than  that,  $35  a  day,  about  $70. 

Mr.  MoCuLLOCH.  Yes,  it  would  be  $70  a  day. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Who  offered  you  that  jobi 

Mr.  Smith.  Roy  Kissinger. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  Well,  how  could  Roy  Kissinger  offer  you  a  Got- 
emment  job;  he  was  not  working  for  the  Government. 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  now,  he — I  didn't  say  it  was  a  Government  job, 
but  I  figured  it  would  be  just  the  same  as  these  truck  drivers. 

Mr.  McCuuocH.  How  did  you  come  to  that  conclusion? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  truck  drivers  were  being  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  Did  he  tell  you  that  that  is  the  way  it  would  be  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  How  did  you  come  to  that  conclusion  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  I  knew  a  fellow  that  drove  trucks  down  there 
and  they  were  paid  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  He  told  you  you  were  going  to  b^  a  Govenunent 
truck  driver? 

Mr.  Smith.  No ;  he  didn't  tell  me  that. 

Mr-  McCtTLLOCH.  You  just  surmised  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  gathered  from  his  conversation  that  the  K.  &  S. 
Trucking  Co.  wasn't  down  there  to  lose  anj'thing;  they  were  down 
there  to  get  all  they  could  get,  and  if  they  were  going  to  pay  me 
$100  a  week  the  Government  was  going  to  pay  it  some  way. 

Mr.  McCtju/)ch.  It  didn't  look  good  to  you? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  it  didn't;  or  I  would  never  have  asked  this  at- 
torney about  it,  and  he  predicted  three  years  ago,  what  is  happening 
right  now. 

Mr.  McCrriiLOCH.  Now,  is  there  any  other  conversation  or  cir- 
cumstances that  you  can  bring  to  the  attention  of  this  committee 
that  will  throw  any  light  upon  that  transaction  or  upon  any  of  the 
transactions  of  the  K.  &  S.  Truck  Co.  that  might  be  of  interest  to 
the  committee? 

Mr.  Smh'h.  Well,  they  bought  two  trucks  from  the  W.  W.  Wil- 
liams Co.,  and  they  came  in  several  days  later  to  buy  two  more 
and  the  W.  W.  Williams  Co.  wouldn't  leave  them  have  them  for 
some  reason ;  they  had  them,  but  they  didn't  let  them  have  them. 

Mr.  McCuux)ch.  Were  you  working  for  the  W.  W.  Williams  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  they  stopped  them. 

Mr.  McCtFiiiocH.  Who  was  it  tnat  stopped  them? 

Mr.  Smith.  W.  W.  Williams,  himself. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Wasn't  any  doubt  about  them  having  the  money, 
was  there? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  that  is  where  the  trouble  was;  they  were  afraid 
they  wouldn't  get  their  money. 

Mr.  McCuMX)CH.  Were  those  trucks  going  to  be  purchased  by  the 
K.  &  S.  Truck  Co.  as  a  corporation? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  they  would  have  let  them  have  them  if  John 
Joyce  would  indorse  the  notes, 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  He  wouldn't  do  it? 
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Mr.  Smith.  He  -wouldn't  do  it. 

Mr.  McCtJLLOCH.  Although  he  was  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
K.  &  S.  Truck  Co.? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  but  he  wouldn't  indorse  their  note. 

Mr.  McCcLLocH.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  with  John 
Joyce  relating  to  truck  business? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Or  the  contracts  at  Camp  Sherman  for  trucks? 

Mr.  SaiiTH.  He  was  in  that  office  every  time  I  went  around  there 
thou^. 

Mr,  McCtJixocH.  That  is,  you  mean,  Tragelis's  office? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  at  Camp  Sherman. 

Mr.  McCuixoch.  Were  you  there  frequently? 

Mr.  Smpph.  Well,  I  would  say  I  was  there  on  an  average  of  3 
days  a  week  for  about  6  or  8  weeks. 

Mr.  McCtJixocH,  And  during  those  times  that  you  were  there 
you  saw  John  Joyce  there  with  Tragelis,  in  his  office  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  He  was  in  there  pretty  much  of  the  time,  in  that 
frame  building;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCcixoch.  What  were  their  i-elations  as  to  being  friendly, 
or  otherwise? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  know.  Schullman  was  there  quite  often; 
Schullman  and  Kissinger  and  John  Joyce  together 'down  there  in 
a  6-cylinder  Kissel  car  that  belonged  to  Schullman,  and  spent  the 
day.  ' 

Mr.  McCtJixocH.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  payment  of 
the  hire  for  these  trucks,  who  handled  the  money,  who  got  the 
money  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  you  know  what  ever  became  of  that  car,  the 
Kissel  car? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  I  don't;  you  see  I  was  in  the  Army  myself;  it 
was  a  very  short  time  after  this  camp  started  down  tiiere  that  I 
stopped  going  down  there. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  giving  us  the 
name  of  your  lawyer? 

Mr.  Smith.  This  man  I  inquired  of? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith.  Horace  Kerr. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  know.  Mr.  Doremns, 
do  you  have  any  questions?    That  is  all. 

TESIDfONT  OF  MB.  BEN  H.  CLABX,  OF  YIRE  STBEET, 
CHIIXICOTHE,  OHIO. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 
Mr.  McCttixoch,  Your  name  is  Ben  Clark — Ben  M.  Clark? 
Mr,  Ci>ARk.  Correct, 

Mr.  McCtJixocH.  You  live  on  Vine  Street,  in  Chillicothe,  Ohio? 
Mr.  Clark.  I  did, 
Mr.  McCdixoch.  Living  there  now? 
Mr.  CiARK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtjixoch.  Were  you  employed  by  the  Bentley  Construction 
Co.  as  a  carpenter  on  Camp  Sherman? 
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Mr.  Clark.  I  -was  employed  with  the  Bentley  Co.  as  a  carpenter 
and  painter  and  by  McGrath  Co.  as  a  timekeeper. 

Mr.  McCxJixocH.  By  McGrath  Co.  as  a  timekeeper? 

Mr.  Clark.  As  the  chief  night  timekeeper. 

Mr.  McCxJiiLOCH,  What? 

Mr.  CiiARK.  As  the  chief  night  timekeeper. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  When  you  were  employed  by  the  Bentley  Co.  as 
a  carpenter,  had  you  had  any  experience  as  a  carpenter? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir;  only  what  I  would  do  around  home. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  Were  you  asked  whether  or  not  you  were  a  car- 
penter— had  any  experience  as  a  carpenter — when  you  were  em- 
ployed ? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir ;  I  was  not. 

Mr.  McCdlloch.  What  did  you  say  to  them? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  just  asked  them  if  they  needed  carpenters;  they  said 
"  Yes;  bring  all  you  can,"  and  so  I  started. 

Mr.  McCoilloch.  And  you  went  to  work  then  as  a  carpenter! 

Mr.  Clark.  I  did. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Had  you  had  any  conversation  before  you  got 
your  job  as  a  carpenter  on  Camp  Sherman  with  anybody  connected 
with  the  employment  office  at  Chillicothe? 

Mr.  Clabki  I  did. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  Whom  did  you  have  a  talk  with? 

Mr.  Clark,  Forest  Secrest,  who  was  the  manager  of  the  employ- 
ment bureau. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Who  is  Forest  Secrest;  what  was  his  business 
when  he  was  in  private  life? 

Mr.  Clark.  At  that  time  he  was  connected  with  the  Chillicothe 
Hardware  Co.;  he  severed  his  connection  with  them  and  is  now 
with  his  own  compainr  at  Circleville. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  Hardware  company? 

Mr..  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Now,  when  you  had  this  conversation  with  him, 
what  did  he  say  to  you? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  first  applied  to  him  for  a  position  as  timekeeper; 
he  said  they  had  all.  a  sufficient  number,  that  they  didn't  need  anv 
more,  and  then  I  asked  him  if  they  could  use  carpenters.  He  said, 
no,  not  now ;  we  don't  need  any.  &)  I  turned  around  to  go  out,  and 
quite  a  few  men  were  in  the  city  building  at  the  time;  behind  me 
was  a  man  I  happened  to  know;  of  course,  I  knew  he  was  a  car- 
penter. He  didn't  wait  for  this  man  to  ask  him  if  he  wanted  a 
position  as  carpenter,  but  he  called  him  and  asked  him  if  he  wanted 
to  go  to  work  as  a  carpenter,  and  he  said,  yes,  so  he  said :  "Sign  up.'' 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  He  had  just  told  you  he  didn't  want  any  car- 
penters ? 

Mr.  Clark.  He  had  just  told  me  he  didn't  want  any  carpenters, 
but  I  went  out  on  the  camp  site  the  next  morning  and  waited  for 
the  man  who  was  then  the  general  superintendent  of  construction 
for  Bentley,  and  he  is  the  man  who  told  me  they  could  use  all  the 
carpenters  that  they  could  get.  This  was  on  the  28th  day  of 
June,  1917. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  you  got  the  job? 
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Mr.  Ci^AKK.  I  did;  worked  there  until  the  12th  of  September  as  a 
carpenter,  and  about  three  days  later  I  started  in  as  a  painter  and 
worked  until  the  1st  day  of  December. 

Mr.  McCtJLiiGCH.  Now,  you  went  to  work  for  McGrath  when? 

Mr.  Clakk.  I  didn't  go  to  work  for  McGrath  until  some  time  in 
October,  1918. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCB.  How  long  did  you  work  for  them  ? 

Mr.  CiiARK..  I  worked  for  them  until  the  15th  day  of  January, 
when  they  were 

Mr.  McCtiLLOCH.  What  year? 

Mr.  Clakk.  Of  1919 ;  then  we  were  supposed  to  quit ;  in  fact,  they 
didn't  need  an  office  force  to  keep  their  time  at  night ;  they  were  on 
the  job  a  while  longer,  though. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Now,  let  us  work  back  on  this  proposition. 
When  you  were  working  for  McGrath  as  a  timekeeper,  what  were 
your  duties ;  you  were  chief  timekeepeer,  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  of  course  the  chief  tmiekeeper  worked  day,  but 
it  was  my  duty  to  see  that  the  cards  were  collected  of  an  evening, 
along  about  quarter  of  7  or  7  o'clock.  To  begin  with,  McGrath  was 
to  furnish  us  transportation.  He  didn't  furnish  it  all ;  they  still  owe 
me  money  that  I  can't  get  from  them ;  and  it  was  my  duty  to  collect 
those  time  cards  from  the  lower  booth  and  the  upper  booth.  There 
were  three  of  us  on  the  night  force.  We  were  then  to  take  them  to 
their  office  and  there  we  were  to  post  them,  and  when  they  were 
posted,  why,  it  was  up  to  me  then  to  make  out  two  or  three  different 
kinds  of  reports  that  they  wanted  for  their  work  the  next  day. 

Mr.  McCuLiocH.  So  your  work  was  largely  night  work? 

Mr.  Ci<ARK.  All  night  work  with  McOrath. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  fii  collecting  these  cards  whom  did  you  collect 
them  from? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  might  say  that  the  first  four  days  I  worked  for  Mc- 
Grath I  was  a  time  checker  through  the  field;  the  fifst — oh,  maybe, 
the  first  five  days. 

Mr.  McCuMiOCH.  Now,  I  want  to  get  the  distinction  of  the  time 
proposition ;  a  time  checker,  what  did  you  do  as  a  time  checker  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Why,  a  fellow  at  Chillicothe  by  the  name  of  Charles 
England  and  I  were  supposed  to  carry  a  punch  with  us  and  punch 
each  workman's  card  twice  a  day,  and  see  that  he  was  on  the  job,  but 
that  proved  to  be  a  failure. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  What  did  you  do? 

Mr.  Clark.  Why,  they  finally  put  three  men  on  it,  and  they 
couldn't  do  it;  we  were  suppose<i  not  to  post  any  cards  unless  they 
were  checked  twice  a  day,  but  there  got  to  be  so  many  cards  come 
into  the  timekeepers  at  night  without  the  two  checks  on  them  that 
they  finally  had  to  give  it  up. 

ilr.  McCttlloch.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  keeping  of  time  was 
largely  up  to  the  foreman  on  the  work,  wasn't  it  ? 

Mr.' Clark.  It  was;  it  must  be. 

Mr.  McCuujOCH.  His  word  would  go? 

Mr.  Clark.  All  the  time;  go  all  the  time,  either  under  Bentley  or 
McGrath. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  So,  while  they  might  have  a  beautiful  theory 
about  checking  time,  as  a  practical  proposition  it  turned  out  to  be  a 
checking  of  very  little  value? 
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Mr.  Clark.  A  failure  the  way  they  tried  to  do  it. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  And  the  foreman's  word  would  bo? 

Mr.  Clabk.  All  the  timej  if  a  man  would  claim  he  was  short,  if 
the  foreman  would  O.  K.  hmi  as  working  a  certain  number  of  days, 
all  he  needed  to  do  was  to  have  that  foreman's  O.  K.,  go  down  to 
the  paymaster's  office  and  get  his  money  for  the  number  of  days  he 
was  supposed  to  not  have  been  paid  for,  and  when  Bentley  was  there 
I  have  stood  down  at  the  paymaster's  office  two  days  at  a  time,  get- 
ting pay  for  a  carpenter,  because  I  happened  to  be  a  day  or  two  days 
short. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  you  got  paid  while  waiting  around  for  your 
money  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  I  have  seen  as  high  as  2,000  men  around  at 
the  time. 

Mr.  McCtJLiiOCH.  Waiting  around  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Some  stand  were  a  day,  a  day  and  a  half,  and  some 
two  days. 

Mr.  McCcLLOcH.  Waiting  for  their  pay? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  they  were  being  paid  while  they  were  loaf- 
ing around  waiting? 

Mr.  Clark.  They  were  being  paid  for  mistakes,  inefficiency,  on  ac- 
count of  the  mistakes  and  inefficiency  on  the  part  of  the  Bentley 
Construction  Co.  I  worked  for  a  concern  in  Pittsburgh,  and  with  a 
good  head  the  errors  on  10,000  people  didnt  amount  to  anything. 

Mr.  McCmxocH.  You  say  there  was  as  many  as  2.000  standing  in 
line  at  that  time  waiting? 

Mr.  Clark.  Sure,  I  have  seen  them ;  what  were  not  standing  there 
by  the  booth  would  be  out  on  High  Street. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  But  all  loafing,  waiting? 

Mr.  Clark.  All  waiting  for  their  time. 

Mr.  McCiTLLOCH.  As  briefly  as  we  can  get  it,  I  wish  you  would 
state  in  a  general  way  what  you  observed  around  that  camp  as  to 
waste  of  materials,  both  under  Bentley  and  under  McGrath? 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  when  I  worked  for  Bentley — whenever  I  work 
any  place  I  like  to  see  everything — oftentimes  I  would  take  a  stroll 
around  over  the  camp.  I  don't  know  whether  I  was  supposed  to  nr 
not ;  nobody  told  me  not  to  and  nobody  told  me  to  do  it,  and  for  the 
time  being  no  one  ever  said  anything  to  me  about  me  not  being  on 
the  job  I  had  to  do.  With  a  saw  in  your  hand  and  carrying  a  ham- 
mer you  can  walk  any  place  yon  wanted  to  and  nobody  ever  asked 
you  where  you  belonged.  I  have  been  from  section  M  clear  to  sec- 
tion Z ;  I  have  seen  it  all. 

Mr.  McCtJLLOCH.  Now,  tell  us  about  the  waste. 

Mr,  Clark.  Well,  the  waste  was  enormous  in  many  ways,  not  only 
wasting  material  but  waste  of  time;  what  I  mean  by  wasting  time 
were  men  who  were  apparently  being  paid  for  their  work  who  were 
not  working. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Loafing  on  the  job? 

Mr.  Clark.  Loafing  on  the  job.  lOO  could  go  over  that  camp  any 
time  and  see  crowds  of  men  collected  here  and  there  in  places  where 
you  knew  they  shouldn't  be.  Well,  when  they  first  started  construc- 
tion there  the  wheat  was  still  in  those  fields;  why,  you  could  go  out 
in  those  wheat  fields  any  time  and  see  a  poker  game  and  a  crap 
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game — ^I  don't  mean  one  but  several  of  them.  In  the  cornfields — ^it 
wasnt  any  trouble  to  go  out  in  the  cornfields  and  see  the  same  thing. 
After  the  camp  was  in  construction  and  the  buildings  went  up,  why, 
any  time  you  wanted  a  poker  game  or  crap  game  all  you  had  to  do 
was  just  probably  look  m  three  or  four  rooms  and  you  would  find 
one  in  one  of  the  three  or  four  anyway,  and  during  my  work  at  the 
base  hospital  group  certain  wards  there  seemed  to  be  used  for  no 
other  purpose  than  for  shooting  craps ;  no  other  in  fact. 

Mr.  McCuiJX>CH.  Give  us  a  description  of  a  crap  game  there. 

Mr.  CiiARK.  Oh,  I  could  give  you  a  description  of  most  of  them. 
Every  day  more  or  less  the  same  thing  from  the  time  they  got  there 
in  the  morning  until  the  time  they  quit ;  they  wouldn't  even  stop  to 
eat  dinner;  didn't  have  time;  the  game  was  too  big.  I  have  seen 
those  wards — ^they  are  about  as  far  as  from  here  to  the  farther  comer 
of  this  room — ^longer  than  that — I  should  judge  they  are  about  18 
feet  wide,  maybe  wider  than  that,  but  I  have  seen  a  nng  that  would 
be  clear  the  whole  width  of  the  room,  maybe  30  or  40  men;  I  have 
seen  two  games  in  one  ward. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Workmen  there? 

Mr.  CuARK.  Sure. 

Mr.  McCuiJiOCH.  Mechanics? 

Mr.  Clabk.  Sure ;  supposed  to  be  plumbers,  some  supposed  to  be 
carpenters;  others  were  cooks  and  fellows  from  the  base  hospital 
dining  hall,  both  black  and  white — the  color  didn't  make  any  dif- 
ference. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Shooting  craps  on  Government  time? 

Mr.  CliABk.  Shooting  craps  on  Government  time ;  that  is  what  they 
came  there  for,  they  told  me. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  any  of 
these  crap  shooters? 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  did,  several  of  them,  one  especially. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Tell  us  about  it. 

Mr.  Ci^RK.  Well,  he  seemed  to  feel  pretty  good  that  day,  I  judge 
because  he  just  knocked  down  about  three  or  four  hundred  dollars. 
He  showed  that  to  me,  had  it  in  his  hand. 

Mr.  McCuiiixK3H.  What  did  he  say  about  that  money? 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  said,  "  You  fellows  have  a  pretty  good  time,  don't 
you?"  He  said,  "Sure."  I  said,  "Don't  you  ever  work?"  He 
said,  "  No ;  we  did  not  come  down  here  to  work " ;  he  said,  "  The 
understanding  when  we  came  here  was  that  we  were  not  to  work  " ; 
he  said,  "  We  came  here  to  crap  shoot."  He  said  there  were  50  of  us 
came  at  one  time. 

Mr.  McCvUiOCH.  Where  from? 

Mr.  Ci^BK.  Chicago.  He  said  there  is  some  of  the  best  crap 
shooters  in  the  country  right  here  in  Camp  Sherman  now.  That  is 
all  they  are  here  for. 

Mr.  McCcixocH.  But  they  were  doing  all  of  this  on  Government 
time? 

Mr.  Clabk.  On  Gbvemment  time  and  on  Government  property. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  And  you  saw  all  of  this.    You  saw  that? 

Mr.  Clabk.  Saw  it  all;  saw  it  every  day  that  I  was  working  at 
the  hospital ;  there  wasn't  a  day  that  went  by  but  what  I  saw  it. 
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Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  Was  this  crap  shooting  and  gambling  proposi- 
tion worse  among  the  plumbers  than  any  otner  class? 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  of  course,  that  bunch  of  50  plumbers,  as  I  had 
it  from  one,  came  there  for  no  other  purpose.  I  think  there  was 
crap  shooting  all  over  the  camp.  I  did  none  of  it  myself.  I  do  no( 
shoot  craps. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  You  did  not  shoot  craps? 

Mr.  Clark.  No;  I  haven't  got  any  luck;  I  can  do  better  with 
cards,  though,  and  I  can  tell  you  for  what  it  is  worth ;  I  hare  played 
poker  as  long  as  three  hours  at  a  time. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  On  Government  time. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  got  to  quit  when  quitting  time  comes. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Check  out,  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Clark.  Certainly. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  You  say  to  this  committee  seriously  that  there 
were  hundreds  of  men  engaged  in  that  kind  of  business? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  I  suppose  more  than  hundreds. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  More  than  hundreds? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCtJLLocH.  On  Government  time? 

Mr.  Clark.  On  Government  time. 

Mr.  McCtJLLocH.  In  the  face  of  an  emergency? 

Mr.  Clark.  Certainly. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Where  the  men  were  called  upon  to  build  a  camp 
to  house  and  keep  warm  American  soldiers;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir;  T  expect  if  you  look  over  the  military  orders 
issued  at  Camp  Sherman  you  will  find  out  at  one  time  in  the  mili- 
tary department,  in  the  construction  camp,  there  was  issued  orders 
against  crap  shooting  on  Government  property ;  it  got  so  bad  that  it 
came  to  their  notice ;  it  could  not  be  concealed. 

So  to  keep  from  being  caught  by  an  officer,  why  they  would  put  an 
outpost  out  to  see  that  nobody  would  come  there  who  had  leather 
leggings  on — ^they  always  called  them  leather  legs — to  see  that  they 
would  not  be  caught. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  Now,  how  about  the  construction  foremen  and 
superintendents,  and  so  on;  was  the  outpost  out  to  signal  out  and 
guard  against  the  intrusion  of  a  fellow  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  They  didn't  care  whether  they  came  around  or  not^ 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  You  know  that  to  be  a  fact? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  never  saw  anybody  down  there  hurt  themselves 
doing  anything. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  Well,  I  want  to  put  it  this  way :  Was  this  pro- 
cedure, which  is  reprehensible  in  the  extreme  to  anybody — was  that 
procedure  within  the  knowledge  of  the  representatives  of  the  con- 
tractor? 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  the  foremen  of  the  different  gangs  no  doubt 
knew  that  their  men  were  playing  poker  or  shooting  craps.  I  have 
visited  all  over  that  camp  during  working  hours,  not  only  in  the 
barracks  where  we  worked,  but  in  barracks  clear  over  in  other  sec- 
tions, where  really  I  had  no  business  being.  I  should  have  been  up 
there  sawing  boards  or  driving  nails. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  But  you  were  not  eroected  to  do  it,  is  that  itf 

Mr.  Clark.  They  never  told  me  I  haa  to,  and  never  told  me  I 
didn't  have  to,  and  I  used  my  pleasure. 
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Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Were  there  others  that  did  the  same  thing  as 
you  did  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Sure. 

Mr.  McCcnUiOCH.  By  the  hundreds? 

Mr.  C1.ARK.  I  don't  Know  how  many;  I  never  took  that 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Were  there  many  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  saw  lots  of  fellows  walking  around,  the  same 
as  I  was ;  I  didn't  inquire  of  them. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Were  there  more  men  on  the  various  jobs  than 
should  have  been  on  the  jobs? 

Mr.  Clark.  Why,  in  my  opinion,  there  were  a  gi'eat  many  more 
than  there  should  have  been.  I  have  seen  times  where  I  was  work- 
ing on  a  barracks,  supposed  to  be  20  carpenters  and  5  laborers  in 
each  bunch ;  I  have  seen  three  gangs  in  one  barracks  building,  where 
you  never  needed  more  than  20  on  any;  20  was  enough  on  any  bar- 
racks building. 

Mr.  McCiTLLOCH.  Was  the  result  of  that  excess  number  of  men 
to  delay  the  job  or  to  speed  it  up  ? 

Mr.  Clabk.  Well,  of  course,  they  would  be  in  each  other's  way; 
but,  you  see,  when  constructing  those  barracks  buildings,  there  is 
no  necessity  of  having  more  men  on  a  building  than  you  actually 
need,  because  there  isn't  enough  work  for  them  to  do;  if  you  could 
do  all  that  work  just  at  one  time,  then  you  could  use  60  men  on 
one  building,  but  you  can't  construct  a  building  all  in  a  minute, 
you  see,  and  you  can't  use  all  those  men  at  one  time. 

Mr.  McCdlloch.  To  advantage? 

Mr.  Clabk.  If  you  would  struvg  20  men  around  a  buUding,  put- 
ting on  weather  boarding,  you  can  not  use  more  than  20  men  on 
that  barracks.  What  are  you  going  to  do,  having  40  or  45  men  on 
those  barracks? 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  They  are  working  on  one  another? 

Mr.  Clark.  They  have  got  to  stand  around ;  they  could  not  work, 
there  is  no  room  for  them ;  as  big  as  those  barracks  are  there  would 
not  be  room  for  more  than  20  men  around  those  barracks. 

Mr.  McCxjLLOCH.  You  have  elaborated  quite  a  little  upon  the 
idleness  of  the  labor,  but  you  have  not  elaborated  upon  the  waste 
of  materials.  I  wish  you  would,  finally,  now,  tell  us  about  the 
waste  of  materials. 

Mr.  Clark.  Oh,  I  have  seen  piles  of  lumber  that — well,  you 
couldn't  begin  to—I  don't  think  you  could  get  them  in  this  room 
here,  not  near  to,  I  think;  they  had  four  or  five  scrap  piles  down 
there  that  I  know  of;  it  seemed  that  in  the  general  cleaning  up  of 
a  barracks,  after  it  was  finished  all  over,  that  the  wagons  and  trucks  ■ 
would  haul  to  wherever  they  pleased;  I  don't  know  whether  they 
had  specific  orders  or  not,  but  I  do  know  you  would  see  them  going 
anywhere,  either  over  to  the  dump,  or  to  the  canal,  or  to  scrap 
piles,  and  they  hauled  everything  that  they  picked  up,  if  that  bar- 
racks building  was  finished,  regardless  of  what  it  was  they  picked 
it  up,  loaded  it  on  their  wagon  or  their  truck  and  hauled  it  away. 

Mr.  McCui>LOCH.  Even  though  it  was  bundles  of  building  lumber 
with  the  string  around  them,  never  opened ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  expect  if  the  piles  have  not  been  removed  now,  you 
can  walk  over  by  the  Scioto  River,  back  where  the  gate  is,  and  you 
can  see  now  an  enormous  pile  of  lumber ;  you  can  probably  go  over 
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and  pick  weather  boarding  out  of  it  right  now.  That  pile  has  been 
there  for  two  years — unless  it  has  washed  away,  or  unless  lots  of  it 
has  been  covered  over  with  gravel,  washed  away  very  early  last 
year,  has  slipped  down  in  the  river  and  gone  away.  I  have  seen,  oh, 
in  my  excursions  around  over  the  camp  I  have  seen  any  number  of 
wagonloads  of  material  dumped  into  the  canal  bed.  I  was  not  very 
far  there  one  day  from  seeing  a  whole  team  go  down  in  the  hole  anii 
two  horses  burned  up ;  I  was  not  any  farther  than  from  here  out  to 
High  Street  of  them  slipping  over. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  They  would  back  their  wagon  in  and  let  the  stuff 
slide  in? 

Mr.  Clark.  And  let  the  stuff  slide  in. 

Mr.  McCttlix)Ch.  And  on  that  occasion  the  wagon,  pile,  and  all 
slipped  in? 

Mr.  Clafk.  The  whole  thing  slid  in. 

Mr.  McCui-.ix)CH.  Now,  are  there  any  other  matters  that  you  can 
bring. to  the  attention  of  the  committee  that  will  throw  any  light 
upon  the  waste,  the  idleness,  and  destruction  of  property  and  so  on  f 

Mr.  CiARK.  Well,  at  the  time  I  was  working  over  there  were  a 
great  many  things  I  thought  of;  it  has  been  two  years  now,  almost, 
m  that  time  a  person  kind  of  lets  these  things  slip  out  of  his  mind, 
while  if  I  were  to  sit  down  and  think  they  would  probably  come  back 
to  me,  but  on  one  or  two  occasions  I  always  rode  to  and  from  woric 
on  a  bicycle,  and  sometimes  I  would  just  slip  on  my  wheel  and  take 
a  ride,  and  I  have  been  down  street  lots  of  times. 

Mr.  McCtnxocH.  While  you  were  on  Government  time? 

Mr.  Clark.  Sure,  the  streets  were  full  of  Bentley  employees;  you 
could  always  tell  them  by  the  white  button  they  had  on. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  How  about  the  saloons? 

Mr.  Clark.  Oh,  they  were  filled;  there  wasn't  standing  room  in 
those  two  up  there  by  the  camp. 

Mr.  McCcnxocH.  During  working  hours  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  During  working  hours. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Was  there  a  great  deal  of  drinking  going  on 
among  the  men  while  they  were  on  the  job  during  working  hours? 

Mr.  Clark.  Oh,  you  could — ^you  probably  could  have  gone  out 
there  any  day  and  gathered  up  a  wagonload  or  two  of  bottles  of  dif- 
ferent kinds — lots  of  them. 

Mr.  McCuLLOcn.  Anything  else  now,  Mr.  Clark,  that  you  think  of  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  there  is  nothing  comes  to  my  mind  just  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Frank^  cross-examine  this  man._ 

Mr.  DoREMus.  When  did  you  go  to  work  on  the  job? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  28th  day  of  June. 

Mr.  DoREMus,  As  a  carpenter? 

Mr.  Clark.  As  a  carpenter. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  And  how  long  did  vou  work  as  a  carpenter? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  12th  day  of  September,  1917. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  How  many  honest  days'  work  did  you  give  the  job 
during  that  period  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  days  were  all  honest. 

Mr.  DoREMtrs.  Well,  you  know  what  I  mean? 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  could  have  done  a  great  deal  more  work  than 
I  did. 
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Mr.  D0REHU8.  How  many  days  did  you  work,  or  how  many  houi's 
in  the  day,  on  the  average? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Mr.  D0BKMTT8.  Well,  you  can  give  us  some  idea,  can't  you  ? 

Mr.  C1.ABK.  No,  sir;  I  can't. 

Mr.  DoB£HT78.  Did  you  average  two  hours  a  day? 

Mr.  Clark.  Oh,  yes ;  some  days  I  would  work  the  whole  day. 

Mr.  DoREMTTS.  Would  it  average  three  hours  a  day  ? 

Mr.  CiiARK.  Well,  I  wouldn't  say  as  to  that. 

Mr.  D0HEMIT8.  Well,  some  douot  in  your  mind  as  to  whether  you 
put  in  three  hours  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  won't  specify  any  certain  amount  of  time  at  all ;  I 
know  there  are  some  days  that  we  didn't  work  at  all,  simply  be- 
cause  

Mr.  DoRBMUs.  Were  there  a  good  many  days  when  you  didn't  work 
at  all  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Along  in  the  beginning  of  the  construction  of  the 
camp  we  laid — ^why  we  stood  around  there  five  days  and  didn't 
do  a  thing.  I  don't  know  what  this  committee  has  found  out, 
but  I  know  of  five  days  that  we  did  not  do  a  bit  of  work,  we  just 
stayed  there  and  used  time  to  waste 

Mr.  D0REMU8.  Now,  I  suppose  there  were  other  days  when  you  put 
in,  all,*  a  pretty  big,  good  day's  work  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Sure. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  And  you  would  not  a.ssume  to  say  how  many  hours 
a  day  you  would  put  in  on  the  average  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMtiB.  And  you  knew  the  Government  was  paying  you  for 
full  time,  or  that  it  would  come  out  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  knew  somebody  was  paying  it;  I  presume 
the  Government  was. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  You  didn't  have  to  stay  there  under  those  circum- 
stances, did  you? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  wasn't  invited  to  leave, 

Mr.  DoREMtJS.  Is  that  your  idea  of  serving  the  country  in  a  time 
of  trial  and  stress? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  seemed  to  be  serving  as  well  as  the  rest  of  them 
that  were  there. 

Mr.  DoREMiTS.  Well,  I  am  not  asking  you  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  may  not  have  been  just  when  you  look  at  it 
that  way. 

Mr.  D0REMTJ8.  That  is  just  your  idea  of  serving  the  Government  in 
a  time  of  great  war? 

Mr.  Clark.  No  ;  I  guess  we  all  could  have  done  better. 

Mr.  D0REMU8.  Now,  I  think  you  have  testified  that  there  were  at 
times  60  men  on  one  barracks  job  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dc«EMtm.  What  are  the  sizes  of  those  barracks? 

Mr.  Clark,  Those  barracks,  I  thinlc.  are  about  as  lonar  as  this 
room  is  wide — no,  they  are  not  that — ^I  don't  think  they  are  that 
long;  some  of  them  are  larger  than  others;  there  are  two  sizes  of 
those  barracks,  double  barracks  and  single  barracks. 

Mr.  DoRKMXJS.  On  this  particular  barracks,  where  you  saw  60  men 
at  work,  what  was  its  dimensions? 
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Mr.  Clark.  I  said  from  40  to  60,  comprising  the  three  gang's  of 
men. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Well,  on  this  particular  barracks,  I  want  to  get  your 
idea  of  what  those  dimensions  were  ? 

Mr.  Ci-ARK.  It  was  a  double  barracks. 

Mr.  DoREMTTS.  Two-story  barracks? 

Mr.  Clark.  Two-story  barracks. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Now,  you  know  about  how  long  those  two-story 
barracks  are,  don't  you? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  measured  one  the  other  day,  and  I  forget  how  big 
they  are. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  How? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  measured  one  the  other  day,  and  now  I  forget  how 
big  they  are. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Well,  weren't  those  barracks  about  140  feet  long? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  don't  believe  they  are  that  long ;  they  may  be. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  And  about  40  or  43  feet  wide  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  they  are  closer  to  120  feet  long. 

Mr.  DoHEMus.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Clark.  Aren't  they  about  120  feet  long? 

Mr.  Doremus.  Well,  I  am  asking  you ;  you  were  working  on  thorn. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  you  seem  to  know, 

Mr.  Doremus.  Well,  I  think  I  have  information  that  lead»  me  to 
believe  they  are  at  least  143  feet  long. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  may  be. 

Mr.  DoREMDS.  And  that  they  are  43  feet  wide. 

Mr.  Clark.  About  43  feet  wide;  40  feet 

Mr.  Doremus.  Now,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  40  to  60  men  would 
be  crowded  on  a  building  of  that  kind  ? 
•  Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Double  story? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Doremus.  What  do  you  think  the  size  of  this  room  is  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  This  room  is  about  between  60  and  70  feet  wide,  and 
it  is  100  feet  in  this  direction,  north  and  south. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Well,  now,  will  you  coimt  up  the  number  of  men 
in  the  i-oom  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  CiJVRK.  About  20. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Do  you  observe  any  crowded  condition  in  this 
room? 

Mr.  Clark.  No.  sir;  not  on  the  interior. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Well,  thn,  what  do  you  mean  by  telling  Mr.  McCul- 
loch  that  those  men  were  crowded  on  that  job  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  You  imderstand,  when  you  are  putting  up  a  build- 
ing that  you  start  from  tlie  foundation;  you  put  up  your  .studding: 
you  put  up  all  your  framework;  you  can't  do  that  all  at  one  time; 
you  have  got  to  do  it  as  the  building  is  laid  off,  and  put  it  up  a 

(*)iece  at  a  time;  then,  when  you  get  ready  to  put  on  your  weather 
warding  or  your  wainscoting  on  the  inside,  you  can  not,  as  I  said 
to  Mr.  SicCulloch,  vou  can't  do  everything  at  the  same  time;  you 
have  got  to  do  this  a  part  at  a  time,  aa  one  part  of  the  work 
follows  another  in  constructing  any  building;  in  other  word.s,  you 
can't  put  this  building  up,  you  can't  put  the  siding  and  plaster  all 
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at  the  same  time;  you  can't  work  om  the  interior  and  exterior  at 
the  sajne  time. 

Mr.  DoREHUS.  At  the  time  you  were  putting  on  the  weatherboards 
and  siding,  how  many  men  were  there  on  the  job? 

Mr.  Clark.  Why,  each  gang. 

Mr.  DoR£HTT8.  On  this  particular  barracks? 

Mr.  Clark.  Why,  I  should  judge  there  were  at  least  50. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  And  you  say  that  was  too  many  men,  considering 
that  this  was  a  two-story  building? 

Mr.  Clark.  Entirely  too  many. 

Mr.  DoREHTTS.  I  see.  You  spoke  a  moment  ago  about  having  some 
experience  on  a  job  where  10,000.  men  could  be  oiecked  with  compar- 
atively no  waste;  where  was  that? 

Mr.  CitARK.  Recording  &  Computing  Machine  Co.,  at  Dayton. 

Mr.  DoREMxrs.  Where  is  that? 

Mr.  Clark.  At  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Mr.  DoREMCs.  Now,  did  you  ever  observe  any  checkers  represent- 
ing the  Government  while  you  were  there? 

Mr.  Clark.  Where? 

Mr.  DoREMus.  At  Camp  Sherman. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  had  Government  checkers,  especially,  I  am  very 
familiar  with  them ;  when  I  was  keeping  time  for  McGrath 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Well,  have  you  any  idea  as  to  how  thoroughly  they 
performed  their  work? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  don't  think  it  was  very  thorough,  at  all. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Well,  what  is  the  basis  for  that  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  They  took — while  they  were  out  over  the  field  check- 
ing, I  don't  know  how  thorough  it  was,  but  I  know  that  they  would 
come  in  and  use  the  same  time  cards  that  I  did,  to  get  their  time,-  to 
check  their  time  sheets  against  the  McGrath  time  sheets. 

Mr.  DoREMTTS.  You  say  the  Government  checkers  would  check  their 
time 

Mr.  Clark.  You  see,  every  morning- 


Mr.  DoREMus.  Against  the  contractor's  checkers ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  men  go  to  work  in  the  morning,  would  get  his 
time  card,  take  it  on  the  job  with  him;  some  time  during  the  day  you 
would  put  his  name  and  number  on^  the  number  of  hours  he  worked, 
and  total  it;  his  foreman  was  to  sign  that;  then  in  the  evening  in 
checking  out,  he  would  leave  that  at  the  time  booth;  then  when  I 
would  go  to  work  in  the  evening  I  would  collect  all  of  those  cards. 
After  they  are  entered  on  our  books  the  Government  timekeepers 
take  those  cards  the  next  day  and  enter  them  on  their  slips,  on  their 
sheets,  the  same  as  we  did  on  the  McGrath  sheets  during  the  night 
before  the  day. 

Mr.  DoRRMus.  In  other  words,  under  the  system  that  was  adopted 
cut  there  the  Government  had  its  checkers  and  the  contractors  had 
their  checkers? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  don't  know — ^yes,  I  was  checking  for  McGrath  when 
I  went  to  work. 

Mr.  DoREMtTS.  Now,  are  you  in  a  position  to  state  anything  regard- 
ing the  efficiency  with  which  the  Grovemment  checkers  did  their 
wo  A? 
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Mr.  Ci^RK.  Now,  they  worked  in  the  daytime  and  we  worked 
at  night.  I  worked  at  night;  they  worked  in  the  daytime,  only  I 
knew  where  they — I  have  been  there  when  they  were  making  out 
their  time  ^eets;  I  have  been  there,  because  they  were  getting  hold 
of  my  accounts  sometimes  and  get  my  work  all  mixed  up  and  I 
would  have  to  get  it  straightened  out. 

Mr.  DoHEMtrs.  That  is  all. 

TESTIHONY  OF  MS.  CAEL  BOCHABO,  OF  CHIIJICOTHE,  OHIO. 

(The  wi<3iees  was<luly  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 

Mr.  McKbnzib.  Give  your  name  to  the  stenographer. 

Mr.  BocHARD.  Carl  Bochard. 

Mr.  MoKekzie.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr. 

Mr.  BocHAKD.  Chillicothe. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  is  your  busine.ss? 

Mr.  BocHABD.  Well,  the  last  seven  years  I  have  been  railroading 
until  a  year  ago,  then  I  went  out  to  Camp  Sherman  as  a  carpenter. 

Mr.  McE^ENziE.  As  a  carpenter? 

Mr.  BocHABD.  Yes,  air. 
'     Mr.  McKenzib.  How  long  did  you  work  there  as  a  carpuiter? 

Mr.  Bochard.  Well,  I  went  to  Camp  Sherman  along  about  the  last 
of  April,  and  worked  there  on  up  until  along  about  December. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  now,  you  have  heard  the  testimony  of  a 
nimiber  of  witnesses  here  in  connection  with  that  camp ;  is  there  any- 
thing that  you  know  in  connection  with  the  waste  or  extravagance 
or  ineffidency  there  that  would  be  of  interest  to  this  committee  to 
know? 

Mr.  Bochabd.  There  is  waste  of  everything,  material  and  nails 
and  roofing,  plaster  boards,  siding — everything  they  used  there  was 
waste — snails,  as  many  kegs  of  nails  half  full,  kicked  over  and  scat- 
tored  over  the  groimd ;  roofing  laying  off  around  ditches  and  water. 

Mr.  McKenzib.  Well,  that  was  done  all  over  the  camp  ? 

Mr.  Bochabd.  All  over  the  camp. 

Mr.  McKenzib.  Now,  do  you  know  of  any  specific  instances  of  any- 
thing that  was  especially 

Mr.  Bochard.  Yes;  we  hauled  trash  up  in  Maces  Grove,  scrap 
material ;  I  see  siding  up  there  that  never  had  been  untied,  a  bunch 
of  siding. 

Mr.  McKenzib.  How  much  of  that  did  you  see? 

Mr.  Bochabd.  One  package  I  saw. 

Mr.  McKenzib.  One  package. 

Mr.  Bochabd.  Oh,  there  was  many  there — good  pieces  of  timber 
in  them. 

Mr.  McKenzib.  And  you  saw  them  bum? 

Mr.  Bochabd.  No.  It  is,  I  expect,  up  there ;  it  is  piled  up  there  in 
a  pile;  it  may  be  there  yet;  it  was  the  last  time  I  was  up  in  there; 
that  has  been  three  months  ago. 

Mr.  McKbnzie.  Been  laying  out  in  the  weather  ? 

Mr.  Bochabd.  Yes ;  I  suppose  there  was  a  half  acre  of  groand. 

Mr.  McEjbnzie.  Would  that  be  of  anv  value  after  being  piled  upt 

Mr.  Bochabd.  No,  sir ;  it  would  not  be  of  any  good  for  anybody, 
only  to  bum. 
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Mr.  McKxirzix.  WeU,  now,  yon  have  stated  that  the  material  waste 
there  was  very  great? 

Mr.  BocHARD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McEsNziB.  What  do  you  have  to  say  as  to  the  waste  of  labor 
there? 

Mr.  BocHABD.  There  was  lots  of  them  idle  men. 

Mr.  McKbnzie.  Just  about  how  would  that  come  about? 

Mr.  BocHASD.  Well,  people  working  on  the  job  that  would  walk 
off  and  stay  away  an  hour  or  two  or  three  hours  and  come  back. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  check  in  at  the  end  of  the  day  ? 

Mr.  BocHABD.  Oh,  they  would  always  be  there  when  checking  time 
come  in  the  evening: 

Mr,  McKeszte.  Well,  where  would  they  put  in  their  time — ^go  off 
of  the  camp? 

Mr.  BocHARO.  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  McKxNziE.  Go  down  town? 

Mr.  BocHABD.  I  could  not  say ;  they  would  be  gone. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  was  that  true  of  the  gang  on  which  you 
worked  ? 

Mr,  BocHARD.  Yes ;  they  did  that. 

Mr.  McKjinzie.  Well,  what  have  you  got  to  say  about  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  workmen  with  whom  you  were  associated  on  that  par- 
ticular work? 

Mr.  BocHARD.  Well,  I  worked  under  Charlie  Kuntz,  and  he  never 
come  around  to  tell  us  to  slow  up  or  nothing;  he  was  always  kind  of 
follow  on  us  fellows  to  see  that  we  was  working,  and  at  the  time 
that  I  was  there  there  wasn't  never  at  any  time  more  than  25  men  on 
the  job,  and  we  would  put  up  one  of  them  buildings,  average  a  build- 
ing m  about  seven  or  eight  days. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Your  gang  was  about  half  the  size  of  the  usual 
ordina^  one? 

Mr.  BocHARD.  Yes,  sir ;  I  worked  under  McGrath ;  I  never  worked 
any  under  Bentley. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  But  so  far  as  your  own  particular  little  party  of 
20  or  25  men,  your  foreman  didn't  ^ve  you  orders  to  slow  up  ? 

Mr.  BocHARD.  No,  sir ;  he  never  give  us  no  orders ;  he  has  always — • 
I  would  see  him  come  around ;  he  would  tell  you  about,  don't  he  so 
slow,  or  what  are  you  doing,  something  like  that ;  just  tell  you  to  keep 
on  working. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  But  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  your  organiza- 
tion  

Mr.  BoGHARD.  I  worked  up  for  him  until  after  the  day  of  the  armis- 
tice was  signed;  he  went  and  got  a  discharge  for  all  of  us  and  quit 
himself. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  But,  generally  speaking,  taking  it  over  the  camp, 
you  saw  a  great  many  idle  men  ? 

Mr.  BocHARD.  Yes ;  idle  men  every  place. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  have  you  to  say  about  too  many  men  being 
employed  on  parts  of  that  work? 

Mr.  BocHARD.  Well,  I  wasn't  there  when  the  thickest  part  of  it  was, 
but  I  have  saw  buildings  that  had  lots  more  men  working  previous. 
The  way  the  foreman  done  with  usj  if  he  had  a  man  that  didn't  work, 
didn't  want  him,  he  transferred  him  to  some  other  man;  that  is  the 
way  he  done. 
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Mr.  McKenzib.  Do  jou-  know  anything  about  a  lot  of  nails  being 
loaded  onto  a  traction  car  down  there? 

Mr.  BocHABD.  Yes,  sdr. 

Mr.  McKenzcb.    And  do  you  know  «rhere  tliey  came  from? 

Mr.  BocHARD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  was  done  with  them  ? 

Mr.  BocHABD.  They  came  out  of  No.  2  warehouse,  and  White  was 
supposed  to  be  our  foreman.  He  is  the  one  that  ordered  the  cars; 
and  he  called  up  over  there  to  send  two  cars  over  there  to  haul  nails 
to  the  traction  depot.  Well,  we  took,  I  think  it  was,  right  around 
120  kegs  of  nails  to  the  ChiUicothe  wholesale  house,  in  hardware; 
then  we  hauled  three  loads  down  to  the  traction;  loaded  them  on 
the  intemrban  car.  He  said  that  was  going  to  Columbus.  In  the 
meantime  he  drew  the  check  himself  at  the  ChiUicothe  Hardware  Co. 
for  the  nails,  for  we  was  talking  to  the  fellow,  the  receiving  clerk 
in  there.  He  said  that  if  he  had  had  it  himself  he  wouldnr  have 
accepted  the  nails,  but  he  said  his  foreman  did. 

Mr.  McKJBNziE.  And  they  were  shipped  off  of  the  camp  ? 

Mr.  BocHARD.  They  was  taken  off  of  the  camp. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  about  how  many  kegs  ? 

Mr.  BocHARD.  There  was  120  kecs,  and  he  drew  the  check. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  To  whom  were  they  consigned  at  Columbus? 

Mr.  BocHARD.  I  couldn't  say  that. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  don't  know  that? 

Mr.  BocHAHD.  No. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  guess  that  is  all.    Anything  Mr.  McCuUoch  ? 

Mr,  McCuixocH.  No. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Mr.  Doremus? 

Mr.  DoHEMus.  No. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  offer  and  ask  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  record,  a  statement  of  orders  placed  by  A.  Beatley 
&  Sons  Co.,  general  contractors,  Camp  Sherman,  with  M  J.  Gib- 
bons Supply  Co.,  Davton,  Ohio,  for  materials. 

Mr.  Wessen  says  that  he  took  these  figures  and  the  record  from 
the  record 

Mr.  Wessen.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  Of  the  construction  division  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment— ^took  them  off  himself. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Well,  I  am  willing  to  take  Mr.  Wessen's  word  for 
that. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  You  may  mark  that  the  proper  exhibit. 

(The  statement  of  orders  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 
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statement  of  orders  pf«ced  by  A.  Bentley  &  Sons  Co.,  general  contractor,  Oamp 
Sherman,  Ohio,  toith  The  U.  J.  Gibbons  Supply  Co.,  Dayton,  OMo. 


No. 


Date. 


Ifoterial. 


Amount. 


TM 

m? 

1«24 

I»«8, 1949. 

1961 

SWS 

2124 

2126 


2^3 

2973 

MOT 

3119 

3120 

3121 

3122 

3123 

3146 

34W 

3449 

34S0 

34SI 

34%  3457.. 

3507 

37W 

31W 

3710 

3711 

3724,3725.. 

377» 

3790 

37i» , 

4045 

4342-1344.. 

4345 

4J4« , 

4347,4348.. 

4J49 

43SO 

4M0 

4SB4. 
«W,'S7J6^ 

5727 

5728 

5729 

S530 

5731 

5712 

5733 

5734 

S735. 

J73«. 

5737 

5739. 

5741,5742. 

5743 

5744 

5745 

5747 

5748,5749. 

5750. 

5Wl-fi80l.. 

5KB,  sm. 

5807,5808.. 
5810^5814.. 
5815-5817.. 


58I9L.. 


5821... 
5823... 
5823... 
5nt... 
58S.. 
5827.. 
5«n.. 
«»... 
5833.. 
5814.. 
5^5.. 
SSt.. 
5837.. 


July  4, 1917... 
July  20, 1917.. 
July  27, 1917.. 
Aug.  2, 1917.. 

do 

Aug.  4, 1917.. 

do 

Aug. «,  1917.. 
Aug.  8,  1917.. 
Aug.  10,  1917. 
Aug.  13, 1917. 
Aug.  17,  1917. 
Sept.  7, 1917.. 

.....do 

do. 

do. 

do 

Aug.  17, 1917. 

do. 

do 

do 

do. 

do. 


Oak  ties 

Plumber's  tools 

Oak  ties 

Pipe  fittings 

Black  steel  pipe 

BcBveret  tes 

Rfllvanlted  water  pipe. 
Pipe  fittings 


-do.. 


Aug.  23, 1917. 
— do 


do 

do 

do 

Aug.  24, 1917. 

do 

....do 

Aug.  25, 1917. 
Aug.  30, 1917, 
Sept.  7, 1917.. 

do 

do 

....do 

....do 

do 

Sept.  9,  1917.. 
Sept.  11, 1917 
Sept.  21, 1917. 

....do... 

do 

....do 

do 

....do 

do 

.i..do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

...do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


!?ept.  21,1917 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

do 

....do 

....do 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Sept.  22,1917 

do 

....do 

....do 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


Oak  ties 

Plumber's  tools 

Pipe  fittings 

Oas  rumlsbings  and  fittings 

Pipe  fittings 

do 

Brass  close  t  bolts 

Qrip  screens 

Plumber's  hardware 

....do 

....do 

Plumber's  equipment 

H  ydran  ts 

Plumber's  tools  and  carpenter's  tools.. 

Pipe  fittings 

do.. 


Carpenter's  tools 

Wrenches , 

Brass  bolts  and  screws 

Pipe  fittings 

Steel  pipe 

Heating  system  material 

do , 

Empty  egg  cases 

Pipe  fitting , 

Mechanics'  tools , 

Galvanized  pipe , 

Pipe  fittings , 

do 

Beavers  and  Beavepettes 

Timber  (for  reinforcing  warehouse). 

Soil  pl)>c  and  fittings 

Galvanized  pipe  and  fittings 

Oil  cans,  screws  and  bolts 

Galvanized  pipe  fittings 

Pipe  fittings , 

do 


.do., 
.do. 

.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


Galvanized  pipe  and  flttmgs.. 

Ilpe  fittmgs 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Caulking  lead  and  oakum.  . .. 

Pipe  flttmgs 

do 

do 

Pipe  and  fittings 

Black  pipe 

Pipe  fittings 

Wrenches 

Soil  pipe  and  fittings 

Cast-iron  ells 

Pipe  fittings 

Pipe  vises 

Pipe  fittings 

do 

....do 


825.00 

,450.00 

00.00 

,195.60 

940.00 

729.00 

19.50 

47.95 

174.90 

26.50 

519.50 

721.15 

3.92 

39.88 

30.13 

200.00 

4.69 

191.  3  n 

128.87 

.S2 

477.50 

42.16 

,520.92 

157.40 

95.00 

658.88 

96.66 

34.80 

732.79 

839.75 

,033.99 

146.25 

7.00 

,831.32 

,323.54 

1,939.38 

,795.79 

85.12 

164.00 

1,658.41 

978.12 

54a  54 

40.34 

49.60 

121.77 

115.62 

107.76 

100.74 

98.43 

92.79 

933.90 

49.53 

344.43 

476.04 

58.96 

19.93 

55.  OS 

55.82 

52.52 

60.76 

54.23 

,505.07 

,261.97 

267.32 

453.22 

1,267.08 

148.64 

376.00 

96.52 

104.47 

246.86 

132.00 

91.43 

190.50 

32.81 

255.86 

216.75 

56.02 

22.90 

47.68 

84.00 

37.80 
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Statement  of  orders  placed  by  A.  Bentley  &  Bans  Co.,  general  contractor.  Camp 
Sherman,  Ohio,  with  The  M.  J.  Gibbons  Supply  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio — Contd. 


No. 


6838. 

S839 

68t0 

88« 

58)2 

6813 

5844 

5815 

6818,5849. 

6850 

5872 

5873,5874. 
6875 


6877.. 
5878.. 
6879.. 
5886.. 


5831 

5892 

5895,5895. 

5897 

5899 

5312 

6312 

6318 

6320 

6321 

6314 

6345 

6346 

6347 

6348 

6349 

&3S0 

6476 

6477 

6478 

6479 

6180 

6181,6482. 

6187 

648S-6491 . 

6190 

6495.6496. 

6197 

6499 

6599 

6500 

6526 

6627 

6528 

6529 

6530 

7001 

70O2 

70T3 

7004 

7005 

7016 

70)7 

7018 

7009 

7010 

7011 

7012 

7013 

7014 

7115,7016. 

7)17 

7018,7035. 
7019,  7T2  I. 
7021.7022. 
7023.7021. 

7025 

7076 

7077 

7078 

7079 

7080 


Data. 


Sept.  22,1917 

...r.do... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Sept.  26,1917 

do 

Sept.  26,1917 

do 

do 

Sept.  25,1917 

do 

do 

do 

Sept.  26,1917 

do 

do 

^ept.  2.5.1917 
Pept.26,1917 
"^ept.  25,1917 
Sept.  28,1917 

do 

do 

Sept.  27, 1917 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Sept.  30, 1917 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Oct.    .3, 1917 

do 

Oct.     2, 1917 

do 

Oct.  3,1917 
Oct.  2, 1917 
Oct.  6, 1917 
Oct.  2,1917 

do.. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Oct.   11,1917 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Oct.  10,1917 
Oct.  11,1917 
Oct.  10,1)17 
Oct.  12,1917 
Oct.    11,11117 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Oct.  12,1917 
Oct.    11,1917 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Oct.  12,1917 
do 


Usteriid. 


Pipe  flttlnga . 


.do, 


Rainbow  pacUni;.... 
I.  B.  mtes,  screwed., 

Oalvanizod  pipe 

PipeSttings 

do.. 


Oalvanlzed  pipe , 

Plpeflttlnes , 

Oal  i-anlied  roof  flashings. . 

Screws , 

Pipe  fittings 


.do.. 


BoUer  stands.. 
Pipe  fittings... 
SInlts.. 


Curb  cocks 

Wrenches  and  Stove  bolts. . 

Pipe  haneers 

Galvanized  pipe 

Pipe  fittings 

do 


....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
Void. 


Pipe  fittings. 

do 

Roof  metal... 
Pipe  fittings. 
do 


do 

Qalvanlzed  pipe 

Boiler  fittings 

Plain  traps 

Hndlator  biuhlngs. . 

Curb  box  rods 

Strap  iron 

Hangers  and  screws. 
Pipe  fittings 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
-do. 


do 

Black  steel  pipe. 
Pipe  fittings 

.do 


.do. 
.do. 


Radiators . . . . 
Pipe  fittings. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
-do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Amount. 


do 

Plumbing  material. 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


Sin.  3ft 

TSlM 
lift.  58 
37V.  W 

iflg.«s 

138.35 

139.  «2 

33«.«t« 

1,338.0* 

4Z<0 

4.60 

72.  «3 

7».W 

IS.  21 
75.00 
31.68 

IV.  S3 

33.4ft 

1,130. 39 

30i82 

8>.«> 

107.05 
73.62 
11.  4» 

I8«.n> 

180.00 

4M.» 
7K.f4 

18B.7< 

3354.08 

02.82 

104.08 
26.30 
SI.  45 

laoo 

45.00 
87.50 
24.75 
80.M 
314.  W 
396.53 
11.49 

vo-ca 

183.48 
I1&.5& 
131.40 

21. 5» 
211.54 

25.41 

40311.  (M 

333.30 

93.48 
219.39 

13.  '.•& 
299.34 

42.39 
12a  26 

94.  M 

5a27 

iia46 

7C.I2 
lll.«4 
44  «2 

lK.no 
l<w.9« 

74.H0 
39.12 
15.  M 
22. » 
23.  M 
43.73 
31.4* 
44.60 
30  34 
2S.aO 
73  «3 
3J  37 
167.10 
32  <a 
»>ao 

141  14 
330.38 
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Btatemeta  of  orders  placed  by  A.  Bentley  A  Song  Co.,  general  eowtrador.  Camp 
Bherman,  Ohio,  vrith  The  M.  J.  Gibbons  Bupplv  Co.,  Dayton,  0»4o— Contd. 


No. 


Date. 


Ibteriid. 


Amoant. 


3881 

7082 

TWO 

7084 

708S 

TOW 

7087 

7088 

7089 

7«8 

7«4 

7405 

740« 

7407 

7408 

7400 

7410 

7411 

7412 

741.<t 

7414 

741S 

7416 

7417 

7418 

741» 

74J0 

7421 

7519 

7sao 

7S21,7S23.... 

7SZ3.... 

TSM 

752S 

7S78 

7S77 

7S78 

7579..*. 


7S8D. 

7581 : 

7582 

7583 

7584 

7586 

7588 

7S52-78S8 

70S4 

7855 

7557 

7858 

7659 

7I«L76«1 

7«E! 

7613........ 

7884-7086 

7067,7868 

76W 

TWO 

7671 

5«a 

7553 

7674 

7675 

7751 

7733 

7753,7756 

7755 

7758-7738, 7739-7763. 

i7B»-77«6 

7767 

7368 

7789 

7770-7772 

7774 

7775 

7776 


777X , 

7779 

7nto 

7781,7782. 


Oct.   13,1M7 

do 

do 

do 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do 

....do. 

Oct.  19,1917 

do 

....do 

do 

do 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Oct.  20,1917 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do 

do 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


PhunMng  material 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do. 

do 

do 

do 

Boll  jripe  and  roof  metal. 

Pipe  fittings 

do. 

do 

Boiler  stands 

Pipe  fittings... 

WngSrti 


.urea.. 


Plambing! 

Soil  pipe 

PInmbIng  flxtnrcs.. 

do. 

.Pipe  fittings 

do. 

do. 

do 

PlnmUng  fixtures. . 

PipefitttDgs. 

do. 

do 

do. 

10  iron  brackets 

Pipe  fittings 

do. 

do. 

do. 

.do.. 


.do. I  Chain  hoists.. 

.do. Pipe  fittings.. 

.do. I do 


.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


.do. 
.do.. 


.do.. 


do. 
Oct.  24,1917 

do 

....do. 

Oct.   19,1917 
Oct.  35,1917 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


.do.. 


.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Oct  26,1917 

Oct.  24,1917 

do 

Oct.  iijion 

Oct.  24,1917 

Oct.  25,1917 

Oct.  27,1917 

Oct.  31,1917 

Oct.  26,1917 


Ao 

Chain  hoists 

Pipe  fittings 

Ruief  valves  and  thermometers. 
Oreaae  traps  and  shower  heads. . . 

Fitter's  tools 

Pipe  fittings 

do. 

do 

Fitter's  tools 

Pipe  fittings 

.do. 

do 


.do- 


Range  boiletB  and  tanks. . 
Pipe  fittings 


.do.. 


.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


Rockwooland  steel  hangers 

Pipe  fittings 

Radiator  fittings  and  boiled  oil. 
Pipe  fittings 


.do. 


Pipe  and  fittings  (galvanised). 
Pipe  fittings 

,do 

.do 


.do. 


.do. 


(*oil  pipe  and  fittings 

Pipe  fittings 

Mineral  wool  and  lavatory  fittings. 

Pipe  fitting 

Radiators 

Lavatory  supplies 

Pipe  fittings 

.do 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


134.88 

15.91 

22.73 

52.00 

21.84 

30.35 

308.30 

45.00 

91.20 

179.40 

1,466.71 

159.81 

109.38 

53.94 

302.31 

9R.01 

74.01 

151.79 

216.44 

468.64 

1,0^79 

157.93 

349.00 

214.47 

163.78 

18.34 

119.48 

38.91 

1G0.5A 

810.00 

399.93 

106.96 

51.64 

34.69 

87.48 

239.80 

178.06 

13C.60 

4.68 

164.80 

100.80 

125.30 

238.80 

27.00 

139.33 

498.52 

34.99 

508.77 

22.86 

6.94 

347.63 

424.70 

1,439.25 

269.98 

867.23 

20.44 

72.61 

5.32 

367.07 

4.78 

111.48 

86.23 

18.47 

309.19 

86.03 

390.58 

261.74 

666.15 

964. 6S 

678.29 

9.46 

52.79 

844.91 

297.27 

55.17 

13.18 

49.09 

7.20 


39.19 
32.42 
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Statement  of  orders  placed  by  A.  Bentley  <t  Sons  Oo^  general  contractor.  Camp 
Sherman,  Ohio,  with  The  M.  J.  Oibbont  Supply  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio — Contd. 


No. 


Date. 


Material. 


Amaum. 


7783 

7784, 77&i.. 
7786,7787.. 

7788 

7789 

7790,7791.. 
7792,7798.. 
7794,  77ft5.. 
7796,7797.. 
7798,7799.. 
V80(^-7S28. . 
7827,7828.. 
7829,  7830.. 
7831,7832.. 

7833 

7834,783.'!.. 

78:36 , 

7837,7838.. 
7839. 


Oct.    27,1917 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Oct.  26,1917 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Oct.  29,1917 

do 

do 


Pipe  fittings . 

do 

.do. 


7840,7841 do. 

7842 1 do. 


Black  DlDC... 
Pipe  BttinKS. 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

■do. 


7843,7844. 

7845 

7847-7849. . 
78)0,  7Sil . 
78i2-7S.T4. , 
7a-'«-7857. . 
78.58, 78M»., 

7860,  7861 . 
78B2,  7S83 . 

7861,  7S&5. 
7866,  7867. 
7868,7860. 

7870 

7871 

7872,7873., 

7874 

7926 

7927 

7180,7931. 

7S82 

7936 

7937 

7988. 


Oct.  26,1917 
Oct.  27,1917 
Oct.  2">,1917 

do...... 

Oct.    28,1917 

.....do 

do 

Oct.   28,1917 

....do 

....do 

....do 

...do 

Oct.  27,1917 

....do 

....do 

Oct.  28,1917 
Oct.  31,1917 

....do 

Oct.  27,1917 
!  Nov.  3,1917 
I  Nov.  7,1917 
do 
do 


7988 Oct.   29,1917 

7989 do 

7990 do 

7991 do 

7992 do 

7998 'Oct.   28.1917 

'  Oct.  29.1917 
Oct.  28,1917 
Oct.    31,1917 

....do 

....do 

Nov.    1,1917 
do 
do 


799« 

7»»5 

801.5,8096 

8037 

saj« 

80I4-SW6 

8047 

8018 

8167 ,  Nov.    7,1917 

8168 do 

8169 do 

8169 1 do 

8170 1 do 

8in do 

8618 1  Nov.  12,1917 

8619 do 

8650 do 

8704 1  Nov.  13,1917 

8705 1 do 

8706 do 

8707 do 

8708 do 

8710,8711 1 do 

8712,8713 ; do 

8714,8715 do 

8717,8718 do 

8719 , do 

8720 , do 

8721,8722 , do 

8721  872S I  Nov.  12.1917 

87.51 1 do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Pipe  and  fltti DCS. 
Pipeflttlnpi..'... 
do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Black  pipe 

Radiator  Sttiniis 

Pipe  flttiniis 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Pipe  hancers 

PipeflttinKS 

do 

do 

Pipe  and  fittings 

Pipe  fittings 

do 

do 

....do 

do 

Fitter's  tools  and  black  pipe. . 
Boiler  flttines  and  hlark  pipe. 

niack  pipe  and  tools 

Pipe  fittings 

....do 

.  ..do 

...do 

.  ..do 

Radiator  fittings 

Pipe  fittings 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

...do 

....do 

...do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Lavatory 

Pipe 

Pl)>eflttlms 

do 

....do 


tSl.Sl 
27.74 
37.32 

220.19 
9.93 
bf.O» 
27.28 
2S.91 
06.37 
16.34 
11.26 
4..'3 

19.  h- 
«.6I 

13.11 
K.  10 
16.34 
10..«3 

20.  r« 

187.96 
16.26 
1«.3« 


911.06 
264.09 
24. 9» 
4V46 
<.4< 
46.44 
16.34 
33.39 
21. <« 
44. 4.5 

ms.i* 

120.20 

69.39 

13.91 

.  2«.2S 

20.  4< 

33K.a5 

172.90 

Z50.91 

260.68 

3tf.  <\ 

23.5.  .51 

27.5.08 

2.58.  (3 

20*.  82 

190.  SO 

2..12!'.  <l 

2,.V0.«« 
206.  M 
516.015 
1.13.73 

t,2S9.  IS 
IM.  <0 
496.63 
l.W.  W 
ItiO.  19 
19.5.51 
122.30 
1 95.  .51 
141.00 
143.68 
73X.90 
494.79 
620.99 
£68.54 
IC7.0 
122.14 
IM9I 
96.06 
163.  M 
.V5.64 
100.44 
390.61 
11.5.04 
311. <4 

I.ONO.  55 
2M).63 
S4.6S 
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Statement  of  orders  placed  hy  A.  Bentley  <t  Sons  Co.,  general  contractor.  Camp 
Sherman,  Ohio,  icith  The  it.  J.  Qihhons  Supply  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio — Contd. 


No. 

Date. 

Material. 

Amount. 

KKt.tm 

Not.  14,1M7 
do 

i>ip^  fitting*    .   .            ...                          . 

1530.09 

(1767 .  . 

,.    .do ... 

277.81 

87«7 

Nov.  IS,1M7 
do 

86.11 

ma 

272.70 

8908 

Nov.  21,1917 
do 

BoUei  fittings 

10.80 

8*39 

320.  .V 

8MI>. 

do 

do.               

73.22 

SML 

do. 

do 

193.60 

8M2. 

do 

do 

187.48 

J9»3, 

do 

do                                 

1,112.47 
332. 7S 

8M4. 

do 

do. 

894S. 

do 

do 

110.26 

8M« 

do. 

do 

do 

85.96 

tmi 

do       

238.34 

SMS. 

do 

T^VBtOlT  flttingn.  .        

382.04 

aoiq 

do 

51.45 

9012,9013 

Nov.  28,1917 
do 

do 

do. 

978.12 

»ffl:":;:::::.;:... 

248.93 

ni5. 

do  

do 

46.43 

do   

do                      

317. 75 

«17. 

do 

do 

149.25 

M18. 

do 

do. 

192.15 

«19. 

do 

do 

254.83 

do 

do 

65.91 

«ai 

do 

do 

...  .do    

127.11 

9022. 

Pipe  flttliua  and  boilers 

2,637.24 
18.45 

9023. 

do. 

Pipe  flttings   

Dec.    3,1917 
do 

88.92 

•HW. 

BI|iV«            , . 

99.12 

9170. 

...    do 

12.23 

9171 

do 

20.28 

9in. 

do 

143.24 

»Ti. 

do 

800.04 

9174 

do 

357.00 

91» 

..  do 

Bfack  pipe  and  valves. 

144.27 

9177 

do 

Pipe  flttings 

8.24 

9171 

do 

do 

...r.do .". 

109.42 

9179. 

23.80 

9in. 

do 

Hydromatic  steam  trap 

81.00 

9181 

do 

6.08 

9182. 

do      .  . 

VoHii^i  tn>k«. . 

2,024.00 

9183 

do 

Bushings 

5.94 

9184. 

do. 

192.00 

...    do 

Gaivazilsed  troughs 

9.90 

9186 

do 

46.20 

91W. 

do   .  .  . 

Steam  trip 

43.00 

9188. 

do. 

Set  of  dies 

2.19 

9180. 

do. 

273.00 

9190. 

..    -do 

Pfoat  traps .* 

17.43 

do 

176.70 

9192. 

do. 

37.63 

9198. 

.do 

8.67 

taoo. 

Dec.    4,1917 

15.00 

laot 

30.25 

m.:::. 

do 

Pioe  fittlnss.    .                       ..... 

115.84 

..  ..do  ..      . 

S50.00 

m. 

do 

T-TPMi*ioTi  loint-'^ .  .        ... 

232.08 

m. 

do...  .. 

H^T3;?  !r^::::;:::;;:;;:;::;;;:;:::::::;::::;:: 

17.26 

BOO. 

...    do 

Black  plpo 

120.00 

do 

948.61 

mi 

.      .do 

,do 

335.51 

do 

do 

128.52 

92U. 

do 

do 

657.40 

do 

Wiitflr softener. ,     ,     .                 

9.60 

92U. 

...    do 

PipefitttDRS 

123.78 

do 

Cloiwft  Dhmn^n  . .        

24.00 

9217. 

....  do 

91.20 

do 

H'Tdromfttlc  steam  traDS 

42.00 

9219. 

do. 

P<pe  fittings. » 

UAulootflt T. 

69.64 

do 

27.50 

920 

do 

Soil  pipe 

52.19 

am. 

do 

do 

.     S10.44 

m... : 

T^rinal  fittings                    

56.00 

135,075.14 

Mr.  McCtnxocH.  I  want  to  also  offer  the  purchase  orders  in  the 
case  of  Bentley  buying  from  Bentley,  Toledo,  Ohio,  for  the  ma- 
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terials.    They  are  the  original  orders,  as  shown  from  the  files  of  the 
War  Department. 

(The  purchase  orders  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

No.  1821. 

Thk  a.  BsmucT  &  Sons  Co., 

UmTES)  Statks  Cantonment. 
ChiUicothe,  Ohio,  July  S7,  1917. 
A.  Bentuct  &  Sons  Co., 

Toledo,  Ohio,  Cantonment  No.  8. 
Please  furnish  this  company  with  the  following  articles  and  send  invoices  In 
quadruplicate  (Invoice  must  be  Itemized  In  exact  accordance  with  this  order). 
Order  number  and  special  marks  must  appear  on  all  packages  and  bills.  The 
acc^tance  of  this  order  constitutes  an  agreement  to  furnish  the  articles  com- 
plete as  specified.  All  to  be  In  accordance  with  the  plans  and  spedflcations 
of  the  United  States  for  cantonments  and  satisfactory  to  the  officer  in  charge. 

Five  hundred  30-foot  lengths,  g  Inch  roimd  structural  steel ;  10,000  feet  |  Inch 
round  (rando),  structural  steel,  per  hundredweight,  $5.15,  base.  (F.  o.  b.  Toledo. 
Ohio.) 

Please  state  on  all  bills  point  and  route  of  shipment  and  whether  freight 
charges  prepaid  or  collect.  Mall  a  shipping  notice  in  duplicate  on  day  of  ship- 
ment to  this  office.  If  shipment  is  made  by  transportation  company.  If  local 
delivery,  make  d^ivery  ticket  in  duplicate  and  be  sure  to  get  delivery  receipt 
signed.  Mark  each  package. 
Yours,  truly. 

Tbk  a.  Bbntuet  &  Sons  Go.. 
By  T.  M.  Dtnrrr,  PvrchaHng  Agent. 


No.  1764. 

Jtn,Y  30, 1817. 
A.  Bentucy  &  Sons  Co., 

Toledjo,  Ohio,  Cantonment  Ifo.  8. 
One  2  by  8,  open  ends,  cast-steel  sheet  piling  cap,  |4.80  each.     (By  express. ) 

T.  M.  Dtjyrr. 


No.  2085. 

AuonsT  4,  1917. 
A.  Bentuct  &  Sons  Co., 

Toledo,  Ohio,  Cantonment  Wo.  8: 

150  pieces  H  Inches  round  steel,  base,  $5.15. 
100  pieces  1  Inch  round  steel,  base,  $5.15. 
(F.  o.  b.  Toledo,  Ohio.) 

T.  M.  DTTvrr. 


No.  2150. 

AuouBT  4,  1917. 
Thb  A.  Bentlet  &  Sons  po., 

Toledo,  Ohio,  Cantonment  No.  8: 
This  Is  a  confirming  order  for  materials,  equipment,  etc.,  furnished  (Tom 
your  Toledo  stock. 

24  5/8  by  6  machine  bolts,  at  $7.60 fl.  82 

1  50-pound  bale  plumbers  oakum,  at  $0.08 4. 00 

2  padlocks,  at  $0.65 1.80 

4  lever  Jacks,  at  $12 48.00 

10  2  by  14  inch  locomotive  screw  Jacks,  at  $3 30.00 

12  pair  8-inch  side  cut  pliers,  at  $0.75 9l00 
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1  pair  Xo.  3  bolt  cutters,  at  $4 $4. 00 

36  water  dippers,  at  $1  dozen S.  00 

1  large  lead  furnace,  at  $30 39. 00 

3  iron  kettles  for  same,  145  pounds,  at  $2.50  each 7. 50 

3  ladles  for  same,  25  pounds,  at  $0.50 1.  50 

•?  16-pound  crow  bars,  at  $0.60_J .^. ^^  2.48 

24  flat  devices,  60  pounds,  at  $0.10 6. 00 

24  5/8  by  4  machine  bolts,  at  $5.33 1. 28 

•I  chalking  chisels,  5  pound,  at  $0.25 1. 00 

1  roll-top  desk,  6/25 27.  50 

1  roll-top  desk,  6/25 27.50 

1  flat  top  desk  6/23 15. 00 

1  steel  cabinet,  6/23 40.  00 

1  larp>  Novo  gasoline  power  saw,  6  by  3,  with  gas  engine,  486,  attached-  600. 00 

50  old  doors,  3  by  7,  at  $1.47 73.00 

50  old  sash,  3  by  4,  at  $0.72 36.  00 

isa  3  by  9  shed  panels,  at  $3 7. 59 

16  pieces  4  by  4—10,  old  214  foot,  at  $38^ 8. 13 

n  pieces  2  by  4—10,  old  74  foot,  $32 L 2. 37 

10  pieces  2  by  6—10,  old  100  foot,  $31 3. 10 

T.  M.  Duffy. 


No.  2193. 

Avaver  7,  1917. 
Trie  A.  Bentley  &  Sons  Co., 

Toledo,  Ohio,  Cantonment  No.  8. 
12,000  square  feet,  No.  29,  triangular  mesh  reinforcing  wire  at  a  price  f.  o.  b. 
Toledo  of  $0.02^  per  square  foot. 
This  confirms  our  wire  to  you  to-day. 

No  2301. 

August  4,  1917. 
The  a.  Bentley  &  Sons  Co., 

Toledo,  Ohio,  Cantomnent  ffo.  S. 
This  is  a  conflrming  order  for  materials,  equipment,  etc.,  furnished  from 
roar  Toledo  stock. 

166  3  by  9  shed  panels,  at  $3 $498. 00 

200  board  feet  1  by  6  D.  &  M.,  new,  at  $45 9. 60 

4  cant  hooks,   at   $1.50 6.00 

2  timber  D,  at  $3.50 7.  50 

55  pounds  lead,  at  $0.10 5.  50 

2  pair  No.  7  tin  snips,  at  $1.50 3. 00 

2  6-inch  double  steel  blocks,  at  $1.02 2.04 

2  6-inch  triple  steel  blocks,  at  $1.47 2.94 

i  pieces  i-inch  rope,  170  pounds,  at  $0.30 51.  00 

1  boiler.  Insurance  Co.  No.  16 600.  00 

1  Ganlner  steam   pump 200-00 

1  Udlow-Dunn  steam  pump  No.  322 200.00 

1  Novo  Rasolinp-power  saw,  No.  616,  with  gas  engine  No.  486  attached.-  600.00 

22  pieces  2  by  10.  10-foot  new  yellow  pini>,  287  feet,  at  $37 21.  72 

8  pieces  4  by  4  16-foot  new  yellow  pine,  125  feet,  at  $42 5.  37 

48    Jby  4  carriage  bolts,  at  $3.06 1. 47 

10  imunds  20d.  common   nails,   at  $0.05 .50 

15  hours  cari)enter  work,  at  $0.60 8. 00 

100  feet   3-lnch   pipe 28.  31 

2tO  feet  2i-Inch  pijje,  at  $21.6.5 51.  9C 

no  feet  IJ-lnch  pipe,  at  $10.18 11.20 

1  large   tool    box 15.00 

2  water  barrels,  at   $0.75 1-  50 

li  eml-dmnp  wheelbarrows,  railroad  stock,  at  .$5 30.00 

2  siOeKlnmp  wheelbarrows,  railroad  «tock,  at  $,1.50 7.00 

T.    M.    DUFKY. 

160909— 20— vol,  2 •» 
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No.  2302. 

AvorsT  4.  1917. 
The  a.  Bentijjy  &  Sons  Co., 

Toledo,  Ohio,  Cantonment  No.  8: 
This  is  a  conflrniing  order  for  iiiutfrlals,  equipment,  etc.,  fiirnislietl   from 
your  Toledo  stocks. 

1  Milburn  dump  wagon.  No.  1.5,  2i-incli  liollow  Iron  axle $ir>»>.  •«► 

1  Milburn  dump  wagon.  No.  15,  2i  i).v  21  solid  iron  axle ITtHW 

1  Milburn  dump  wagon,  2J  by  2i  solid  Iron  axle l.V).  (XI 

3  wheel  scrapers,  at  $25 7r>.  («» 

1  gasoline  tank TiO.  («• 

2  J  by  12  calking  chisels,  at  $0.30 00.  •"• 

1  i  by  12  calking  chisel ..Vi 

14  24-inch  gauge  flat  ciirs,  at  $0."5 OKI.  <»> 

10  concrete  buggies,  at  $14 .  140.  («• 

8  side  dump  wheelbarrows,  at  .$.S.50 2X.  (m 

4  end  dump  wheelbarrows,  at  $5 20.(>ii 

1  lumber  wagon,  No.  28,  4  by  5  wood  axle,  1 J  by  4  by  14  resch 90.  <«> 

1  lumber  wagon.  No.  11.  2i-inch  hollow  iron  axle 9<».  <•• 

1  lumber  wagon.  No.  4m,  2i  by  2i  inch  solid  iron  axle,  21  by  2J  by 

16-foot  resch  90.00 

4  pounds  -fe  Rainbow  packing ) 

5  ijounds  i  Rainbow  packing [  at  |0.90 13.  .'(O 

6  pounds  i  Rainbow  packing J 

1  Novo  (gas  engine  attached)  saw  rig.  No.  601 17.'».  00 

4  3  by  5  pipe  rollers 40. 00 

2  large  tool  boxes,  at  $15 30.  Ou 

7  wheel  scrapers,  at  $25 175.00 

14  large  tool  boxes,  numbered  65  to  78  inclusive,  at  $15 

T.  M.  PtTKY. 


No.  2303. 

August  4,  1917. 
The  a.  Bentijsy  &  Sons  Co., 

Toledo,  Ohio,  Cantonment  No.  8: 
This  is  a  confirming  order  for  materials,  equipment,  etc.,  funitslied  from  your 
Toledo  stock. 

1  dozen  water  pnils,  at  $0.50 |6.0<i 

2  dozen  water  dippers,  at  $1 .' 2.t»» 

2  12-pound  Bledges,  at  $1.25 2.:*> 

6  IC-pound  crowbars,  at  $0.00 .1.  «• 

12  mattocks  and  handles,  at  $0.75 9.  (•' 

2  kegs  20-penny  conmion  nails,  at  $4.20 S.  4" 

2  kegs  8-penny  common  nails,  at  $4.30 s.t»> 

100  rolls  2-ply  roofing  paper",  at  $1 100.  Wi 

6  2  by  10-16,  new  yellow  pine,  160  feet,  at  $37 5.  W 

1  2  by  10-12  new  yellow  pine,  20  feet,  at  .$37 .74 

7  2  by  4-12,  new  yellow  pine,  .TO  feet,  at  $.37 „  2.<»7 

6  pounds  20-penny  common  spikes,  at  $0..'K) .  i'' 

5  hours  carpenter  time,  at  $0.60 3.  «* 

2  hours   lalwr   time,   at   $0.30 .«• 

100  kegs  5-penny  common  nails,  at  $1.30 43".  <"' 

100  kegs  20-penny  common  nails,  at  $4.20 42«i.  f" 

(>  dozen  (72)  water  palls,  at  $0..')0     3«.i»i 

9  dozen  water  dlpi)ers,  at  $1 '•'.<•' 

25  i  by  1-inch  machine  bolts,  at  $1.28 .."- 

25  i  by  li-lnch  machine  bolts,  at  $1.28 ••"- 

25  I  by  2-inch  machine  bolts,  at  $1.34 .3* 

25  J  by  2i-inch  machine  bolts,  at  $1.40 —  .3.'> 

25  i  by  3-inch  machine  bolts,  at  $1.46 ••'»' 

25  i  by  3J-inch  machine  lM)itM,  at  $1  .'>2 •<^'* 

25  1  by  4-lnch  machine  bolts,  at  $1.58 •♦' 

25  i  by  1-lnch  carriage  bolts,  at  $0.75 • '" 

26  i  by  ll-lnch  carriage  bols,  at  $0.75 •  '•• 
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25  i  by  2  Inch  carriage  bolts,  at  $0.83 $0. 21 

25  i  by  2i-lnch  carriage  bolts,  at  $0.90 .  23 

24  J  by  3-lnch  carriage  bolts,  at  $0.98 •  25 

25  i  by  3i-inch  carriage  bolts,  at  $1.05 •  26 

T.  M.  Duffy. 


17  pounds,  at  $0.10 1.  70 


No.  2304. 

August  4,  1917. 
The  a.  Bentley  &  Sons  Co., 

Toledo,  Ohio,  Cantonment  No.  8: 
This  is  a  conflrmlDg  order  for  materials,  equipment,  etc.,  furnished  from  your 
Toledo  stock. 

25  4  by  4-liicta  carriage  bolts,  nt  $1.13 $0. 26 

2  ponnds  f-inch  cut  washers] 
2  pounds  1-lnch  cut  wnshei's 
5  pounds  j-inch  cut  washer:: 
5  pounds  l-lnch  cut  washers 
5  pounds  i-inch  cut  washers 

25  I  by  1  machine  bolts,  at  $1.80 .  45 

^  I  by  li  machine  bolts,  at  $1.80 .  45 

25  I  by  2  machine  bolts,  at  $1.92 .  48 

25  i  by  2i  machine  bolts,  at  $2.04 .  51 

25  I  by  3  machine  bolts,  at  $2.16 .  54 

25  I  by  4  machine  bolte,  at  $2.28 .  57 

25  I  by  1  carriage  bolts,  at  $1.43 .  36 

25  I  by  14  carriage  bolts,  at  $1.43 .  36 

25  i  by  2  carriage  bolts,  at  $1.55 .  39 

25  J  by  24  carriage  bolts,  at  $1.67 .  42 

25  i  by  3  carriage  bolts,  at  $1.79 . .  45 

25  i  by  3J  carriage  bolts,  at  $1.91 .  48 

25  I  by  4  carriage  bolts,  at  $2.03 .  51 

25  i  by  3J  machine  bolts,  at  $2.40 .  60 

12  I  by  8  machine  bolts,  at  $6.47 .  78 

12  I  by  7  machine  bolts,  at  $7.04 .  84 

12  i  by  8  machine  bolts,  at  $7.61 .  91 

12  i  by  10  machine  bolts,  at  $8.75 1. 05 

r.  M.  Duffy. 


No.  2305. 

August  4,  1917. 
The  A.  Bestley  &  Sons  Ck)., 

Toledo,  Ohio,  Cantonment  No.  8: 
This  is  confirming  order  for  materials,  equipment,  etc.,  fr.rnished  from  your 
Toledo  stock: 

25  f  by  1  machine  bolts,  at  $3.90 $0.  98 

25  I  by  14  machine  bolts,  at  $3.90 .98 

25  I  by  2  machine  bolts,  at  $4.19 1. 05 

25  I  by  24  machine  bolts,  at  $4.47 ' 1. 12 

25  I  by  3  machine  bolts,  at  $4.76 1. 19 

25  I  by  34  machine  bolts,  at  $5.04 1.  26 

25  I  by  4  machine  bolts,  at  $5.33 1.  33 

25  4  by  1  machine  bolts,  at  $2.70 .  68 

25  4  by  14  machine  bolts,  at  $2.70 . .  68 

25  4  by  2  machine  bolts,  at  $2.90 .  73 

25  4  by  2i  machine  bolts,  at  $3.09 .  77 

K  4  by  3  machine  bolts,  at  $3.29 .  82 

25  4  by  3*  machine  bolts,  at  $3.48 .  87 

25  4  by  4  machine  bolts,  at  $3.68 .92 

12  4  by  6  machine  bolts,  at  $4.46 .  54 

12  4  by  7  machine  bolts,  at  $4.85 _• .  58 

12  4  by  8  machine  bolts,  at  $5.24 .  63 

12  4  by  10  machine  bolts,  at  $6.02 .72 

12  4  by  12  machine  bolts,  at  $6.80 .  82 

T.  M.  Duffy. 
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No.  2306. 

August  4,  1917. 
The  A.  Bentley  &  Sons  Co., 

Toledo,  Ohio,  Cantonment  No.  8: 
This  Is  confirming  order  for  materials,  equipment,  etc.,  fumLshed  us  from 
your  Toledo  stock : 
1  lumber  wagon,  No.  41,  2}-inch  hollow-iron  axle,  2i  by  4J  by  12  foot  reach_  $00 

1  lumber  wagon,  No.  22,  3}  by  5  Inch  wood  axle,  2  by  4  by  14  foot  reach 'M 

1  lumber  wagon,  No.  8,  4  by  51  inch  wood  axle,  2  by  4i  by  12  foot  reach tW 

1  lumber  wagon.  No.  9,  4  by  5i  inch  wood  axle.  Si  by  14  foot  round  reach 00 

1  lumber  wagon,  No.  6,  4  by  5i  inch  wood  axle,  2  by  4  by  16  foot  reach 00 

1  lumber  wagon.  No.  5,  4  by  53  inch  wood  axle,  2i  by  41  by  16  foot  reach 00 

T.  M.  Duffy. 


No.  2609. 

August  9,  1917. 
The  A.  Bentley  &  Sons  Co., 

Toledo,  Ohio,  Cantonment  No.  8: 

1  W.  &  L.  B.  Gurley  24-Inch  Y  level.  No.  17 $115. 00 

1  Beckman  transit.  No.  7637-22 209.00 

1  Beckman  transit.  No.  7640-26 209.00 

1  Beckman  transit.  No.  7636-27 209. 00 

1  Beckman  transit,  No.  7638-28 209.00 

6  heavy  Philadelphia  rods  (your  letters  E,  P,  G,  H,  1,  J) 72.00 

4  light  Philadelphia  rods  (your  letters  K,  L,  M,  N) 41.60 

2  6-foot  ranging  rods  (your  letters  O,  P) 8.20 

35  8-foot  ranging  poles  (your  letters  Q,  R,  S) 5.40 

7  10-foot  ranging  poles  (your  letters  T,  U,  V,  W,  X,  T,  Z) 14. 00 

1  250-foot  surveying  tape  (your  letter  A) 8.00 

3  500-foot  surveying  tape  (your  letters  B,  C,  D) S8.00 

1  Buff  &  Berger  transit.  No.  2249 200. 00 

1  Beckman  level.  No.  1070 100.00 

1  W.  &  L.  E.  Gurley  level.  No.  4483 100. 00 

1  Beckman  level,  No.  926 100.00 

T.  iL  DuTiT. 


No.  2610. 

AuausT  9, 191T. 
The  A.  Bentley  &  Sons  Ca, 

Toledo,  Ohio,  Cantonment  No.  8: 

1  Beckman  transit.  No.  4482 $200 

1  Beckman  transit.  No.  4483 200 

1  combination  level  and  transit,  Wlssler,  No.  1231 210 

9  100-foot  steel  tapes,  at  $6 54 

1  Beckman  transit.  No.  7639 200 

1  Beckman  level,  No.  6606 114 

1  Beckman  level.  No.  6608 114 

This  is  confirmation  of  orders  given  you  for  levels,  transit,  and  tapes. 

T.  M.  DUTFT. 


No.  3455. 


The  A.  Bentley  &  Sons  Co., 

Toledo,  Ohio,  Cantonment  No.  8: 
1.560  pieces  }  inch  square,  14  feot  long. 
180  pieces  A  Inch  round.  3()  feet  or  random. 
210  pieces  i  inch  square,  30  feet  long. 
4.000  lineal  U-et,  A  Inch  round. 
l.iJOO  lineal  feet,  g  Inch  round. 
10  Imiidles  of  No.  16  Mnck  annealed  wire. 
Confirinlne  order 


August  17,  1917. 
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No.  3538. 


\.  BENTiJrr  &  SoKs  Co.. 

Toledo,  Ohio,  Cantonment  No.  8: 
l.CfR;  pieces  }  Inch  aquare  by  14  feet  loiiR,  s<ift  steel. 
210  pleo<'s  J  Inch  b.v  30  fi>et  lorifj,  soft  steel. 
180  pieces  A  Inch  round  by  30  feet  long,  soft  steel. 
4.000  linear  feet  A  Inch  round,  stock  length,  soft  steel. 
1..T00  linear  feet  g  Inch  round,  stock  lenirth,  soft  steel. 
10  rolls  No.  14  annealed  wire,  1,000  pounds. 


August  18,  1917. 


No.  3581. 


August  20,  1917. 


The  A.  BENTurr  &  Sons  Co., 

Toledo,  Ohio,  Cantonment  No.  S; 
This  In  a  confirming  order  for  materials,  equipment,  etc.,  furnished  from  your 
Toledo  stock. 

Car  Grand  Trunk.  30242 : 

5  large  tool  boxes $15.00        $75.00 

4  water  barrels .75  3. 00 

CarM.K.&T.,  60980: 

16  larire  t'>ol  boxes,  Nos.  49,  50,  51,  52,  53,  54,  5o,  56,  57. 

58,  .59.  60,  61,  62,  63,  64 15. 00        240. 00 

T.  M.  Duffy. 


I 


No.  3582. 

August  20,  1917. 
"nie  A.  Bentuey  &  Sons  Co., 

Toledo,  Ohio,  Cantonment  No.  8: 
This  is  a  confirming  order  covering  five  drafts  paid  to  Pishel  &  Marks. 

Jul.v  4.  1917,  P.  R.  11.  8.'>2781,  70-ponnd  relaying  rails  and  angles, 

105.827  pounds,  at  $70 $3,307.09 

July  5,  1917.  locomotive 4.  250. 00 

Jniy  4,  1917,  N.  &  W.  43739,  70-pound  relnyers  and  angles,  110,300 

pounds,  at  $70 3,446.88 

Jul,T  0, 1917,  P.  I..  801314,  70-pound  relaying  rails  and  angles,  114,000 

pounds,  at  $70 3,  .562.  50 

July  10, 1917.  P.  L.  877136,  70-pound  relayers,  100,900  pounds,  at  $70.  3, 1.53. 13 

1  frog.  70  pounds,  at  $5 35.00 

Total 17, 754.  60 

T.  M.  Duffy. 


No.  3.585. 

August  20,  1917. 
The  a.  Bentuey  &  Sons  Co., 

Toledo,  Ohio,  Cantonment  No.  8: 
This  Is  a  confirming  order  covering  draft  paid  to  P.  B.  Warner. 
July  11,  1917,  1  gasoline  locomotive,  $975. 

T.  M.  Duffy. 


No.  3656 

August  21,  1917. 
A  Bentuty  &  Sons  Co., 

Toledo,  Ohio,  Cantonment  No.  8: 
6^23  5Q  pieces  1  by  4  14  foot,  new,  334  foot,  at  $49,  $11.47. 
Confirming  your  invoice  of  July  25,  1917.    Material  has  been  received. 
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No.  3650. 

August  21,  1917. 
The  a.  Bentley  &  Sons  Co., 

Toledo,  Ohio,  Cantonment  No.  8: 
Office  supplies  and  fixtures  as  per  attached  list : 

S  U  form  31  remittances,  at  $1.60 $4.80 

5  M  form  18  soft  wliite  lettertieads,  at  $1.40 4.20 

6  4-drawer,  Meilinlc  correspondence  files,  at  $40 200.00 

1  Shaw,  Wakker  metal  correspondence  file   (B.  F.  Wade)   16.00 

1  Hendricks  commercial   register   10.00 

2  boxes  carbon  paper  for  typewriter,  at  $1.50 3.00 

6  M  white  letterheads,  at  $2.40 14.40 

100  plain  white  envelopes,  at  $0.75 .  75 

3,200  stamped  envelopes,  at  $22.56 72.19 

7  M  yellow  letterheads,  unruled,  at  $1.80 12.00 

3  M  applications  for  employment,  at  $3.20 9.00 

1  Bristow  radical  distributor 16.00 

2  M   correspondence  folders,   at   $8 16.00 

25  M  checking  sheets,  at  $3 78.00 

2  M  return  invoices  for  correction,  at  $2.25 4. 50 

500  gasoline  report  cards,  at  $2 10.00 

1,500  team-time  cards,   at  $2.30 3.45 

2  denominators,   at  $25 50.00 

1  dozen  denominntors  pads 1.00 

50  M  form  20  pay  receipt  cards,  at  $28 28. 00 

1  railway  guide ." 1.00 

1  4-drawer  wood  file  cabinet 8.00 

10  M  employees  record  cards,  at  $1.20 12.00 

8  blocks,   thunfb   tacks,   colored,   at   $0.80 6.40 

2  No.  49  numbering  machines,   at  $5 .^ 10.00 

1  Ideal  multiplex  machine 7.80 


No.  8660, 

August  21,  1917. 
A.  Bentley  &  Sons  Co., 

Toledo,  Ohio,  Cantonment  Xo.  8: 
Please  furnish  this  company  with  the  following  articles  and  8«'nd  invoices 
in  quadruplicate  (invoice  must  be  itemized  in  exact  accordance  with  this 
order.)  Order  number  and  special  marks  must  uppear  on  all  imckages  and 
bills.  The  acceptance  of  this  order  constitutes  an  agreement  to  furnish  the 
articles  complete  as  speclfle<l.  All  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  plans  and 
specifications  of  the  United  States  for  cantonments  and  satisfactory  to  the 
officer  in  charge: 

28  pieces  2  by  10,  16  feet,  746  feet,  at  $37 $27. 00 

1  piece  2  by  10,  12  feet,  at  $37 .  74 

6  pieces  4  by  4,  16  feet,  128  feet,  at  $37 5. 38 

7  pieces  2  by  4,  14  feet,  65  feet,  at  $37 2.  40 

48  bolts  i  by  4  inches,  at  4  cents 1.92 

15  No.  20  S.  Com.  spikes,  at  5  cents .  75 


38.79 


Confirming  your  invoice  of  July  25,  1917.  Material  has  been  received. 
Please  state  on  all  bills  point  and  route  of  shipment  and  whether  freight 
charges  prepaid  or  collect.  Mail  a  shipping  notice  In  duplicate  on  day  of  ship- 
ment to  this  office,  If  shipment  is  made  by  transportation  company.  If  local 
delivery,  make  delivery  ticket  in  duplicate  and  be  sure  to  get  delivery  recvlpt 
signed.    Mark  each  package.  • 

Yours,  truly, 

The  a.  Bentlgt  &  Sons  Co., 
By ,  Purchasing  Agent. 
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No.  3918. 

August  24,  1917. 
The  a.  Bbntlet  &  Sons  Co., 

Toledo.  Ohio,  Cantonment  No.  8: 
108,100  pounds,  TO-pountl  relaying  T  rails,  nt  $70,  $3,378.13. 
Shipped  in  car  P.  R.  R.  304990. 

This  confirms  order  placed  with  Fishel  &  Marks,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  as  ap- 
Iiearing  on  their  invoice  to  yon  dated  .Tnly  3,  1917.  This  shipment  was  made 
S/r»  against  B/L,  which  S/D  you  paid. 

T.   M.   Duffy, 
Per  G.  E.  W. 


No.  3920. 


August  24,  1917. 


Thb  a.  Bentlet  &  Sons  Co. 

Toledo,  Ohio,  Cantonment  No.  8: 

1  car  70-pound  relaying  T  rails  with  angles,  108100,  at  $70,  $3,378.13. 

Shipped  In  car  P.  R.  R.  304990. 

This  confirms  order  placed  with  Fishel  &  Marks,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  as  appear- 
ing on  their  invoice  to  yon,  dated  July  3,  1917.  This  shipment  was  made  S/D 
against  B/L,  which  S/D  you  paid. 


No.  4258. 

August  27,  1917. 
A  Bestley  &  Sons  Co., 

Toledo,  Ohio,  Cantonment  No.  8: 

Aug.  10,  2,000  white  letterheads $5. 00 

4.000  yellow  letterheads 7.40 

4,000  stamped  envelopes,  No.  9 91. 28 

.\ug.  20,  1  tube,  33  by  4J 5.  4.5 

Aug.  24,  500  sheets.  Form  48 1.  50 

.^ng.    1,  1  tire,  33  by  4i ^ -36.80 

CoDfirmlng  order. 


No.  4339. 

SlIPTEUBEB  5,  1917. 

The  a.  Bentlet  &  Sons  Co., 

Toledo,  Ohio,  Cantonment  No.  8: 

5  pieces  Ransom  concrete  spouts,  16-foot ;  1  piece  Ransom  concrete  spouts, 
20-foot:  10  pieces  concrete  spouts,  8-foot ;  total.  180  feet,  at  $4 $720 

1  small  bar  bender 65 

1  Smith  concrete  mixer  with  boiler  No.  39  and  engine  No.  470  and  fit- 
tings attached 1, 750 

1  Monigan  2-drum  hoisting  engine  with  boiler  No.  10  and  fittings 1, 250 

8,785 
Shipped  from  Toledo  July  31,  1917.    Confirmation  order. 

T.  M.  DUFFT. 


No.  4458. 

August  31,  1917. 
Thb  a.  BBNTikY  &  Sons  Co., 

Toledo,  Ohio,  Cantonment  No,  8: 

Aug.  22,  10,000  ruled  yellow  letterheads $21. 00 

Ang.  22,  2,000  long-ruled  bill  heads - 5. 00 

Aug.  22,  600  Bhort  ruled  bUl  heads 75 

Ordered  by  Wilson  &  Barrett 

CkinflrmiDg  order  covering  your  invoice  August  28. 

T.  M.  Duffy. 
Per  G.  B.  W. 
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No.  4512. 

Septkmiikii  3.   i:il7. 
The  a.  Bentlky  &  Sons  Co., 

Toledo,  Ohio,  Cantonment  No.  8: 
1  Smith  self-load  mixer,  boiler  No.  51,  and  engine  No.  403  attaclied. 
1  Smith  self-load  mixer  No.  Ill,  wltli  boiler  No.  53,  engine  No.  305  nldiclicHl. 
1  Milwaukee  self-lock  mixer,  with  boilor  No.  43,  and  engine  No.  407  iiIIiu-Im><1. 
Price,  $1,600  each,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Confirming  Invoice  August  18,  1917. 

T.  M.  iMKi-v. 


No.  4515. 

Skftkmkkk  .'(.  I:M7. 
The  a.  Bentuzy  &  Sons  Co., 

Toledo,  Ohio,  Cantonment  No.  8: 

44  pieces  1  inch  round  by  14  feet  9  Inches  straight  stei-l. 

44  pieces  1  Inch  round  by  14  feet  6  inches  straight  steel. 

78  pieces  1  inch  round  by  13  feet  bent  steel. 

78  pieces  1  Inch  round  by  16  feet  3  inches  bent  steel. 

52  pieces  1  inch  round  by  13  feet  9  inches  bent  steel. 

.52  pieces  1  Inch  round  by  15  feet  bent  steel. 

8  pieces  1  inch  round  by  27  feet  6  Inches  straight  steel. 

4  pieces  1  Inch  round  by  18  feet  bent  -steel. 

24  pieces  IJ  Inches  round  by  19  feet  l)ent  steel. 

12  pieces  IJ  Inches  round  by  27  feet  0  Inches  straight  steel. 

48  pieces  1  Inch  round  by  4  fi>et  straight  steel. 

192  pieces  1  inch  round  by  5  feet  straight  steel. 

28  pifH.-es  1  inch  round  by  27  feet  6  inches  straight  steel. 

60  pieces  li  Inches  round  by  15  feet  straight  steel. 

4  pieces  IJ  Inches  round  by  16  feet  bent  steel. 

a  pieces  IJ  inches  round  by  16  feet  3  inches  bent  steel. 

8  pieces  IJ  inches  round  by  16  feet  6  Inches  bent  steel. 

8  ple<'es  IJ  inches  round  by  16  feet  9  inches  bent  steel. 

8  pieces  IJ  Inches  round  by  17  feet  bent  steel. 

8  pieces  1 J  inches  round  by  17  feet  3  inches  bent  steel. 

8  pieces  IJ  inches  round  by  17  feet  6  inches  bent  steel. 

8  pieces  IJ  Inches  round  by  17  feet  9  inches  bent  steel. 

12  pieces  IJ  Inches  round  by  18  feet  bent  steel. 

15  pieces  IJ  Inches  round  by  28  feet  6  inches  bent  4-Inch  hook  steel. 

81  pieces  i  inch  round  by  5  feet  10  inches  bent  stIrruiM. 

15  pieces  1  Inch  round  by  28  fe«>t  bent  4  hooks. 

81  pieces  8  inch  round  by  5  fi>et  2  Inches  bent  stirnips. 

Price.  $.").]5  base  f.  o.  h.  cars  Tole<l«,  Ohio,  plus  $8  i-.t  ton  bending  diarge 
for  steel  bent.    Confirming  order. 

T.  M.  DtfifFT. 


No.  4801. 


The  a.  BENTIJ5Y  &  Sons  Co., 

Toledo,  Ohio,  Cantonment  No.  8: 

22  pieces  }-lnch  round,  10  feet  6  Inches. 
11  pieces  5-Inch  round,  11  feet. 

47  pieces  i-lnch  round,  20  feet. 

2  pieces  J-inch  round,  36  feet. 

2  pieces  J-li  ch  round,  32  feet  3  Inches. 

8  pieces  J-lnch  round,  10  feet  6  inches. 

10  pieces  J-lncli  round,  6  feet. 

23  pieces  J-inch  round,  21  feet  6  Inches. 
46  pieces  J-inch  round,  13  feet  7  Inches. 
16  pieces  J-inch  round,  31  feet  6  luches. 
224  plec-es  J-lnch  round,  10  feet  6  incbes. 
224  pieces  J-lnch  round.  5  feet 
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32  pieces  f-lnch  rouiwl.  3t  feet  6  inches. 
32  pieces  |-lncb  round.  21  feet  6  Irclies. 
24  pieces  i-ineh  roun<l.  3  feet  9  Indies. 

Price,  $5.15  per  100  base  f.  o.  b.  cars  ToleOo,  iilus  $8  i)»r  ton  bending  clmrge. 
Confirming  order. 

T.  M.  DuFry. 


No.  4936. 

Seitkmbku  10.  1917. 
The  a.  Bentlet  &  Sons  Co., 

Toledo,  Ohio,  Cantonment  No.  8: 

1  five,  32  by  4,  E  1020700 . $20 

1  five,  32  by  4.  E  10102(58 26 


Conflrmlrg  your  Invoice  of  August  25,  1917. 


52 


No.  4978. 

The  a.  BENTunr  &  Sons  Co.. 

Toledo.  Ohio,  Cantonment  No.  8: 


SEan:EMBEB  10,  1917. 


Item. 


J. 
J. 
4. 

5. 
«. 
7. 
8. 
«. 
10 
11 
U 


Number 
pieces. 


I 


2 
2 
8 

le 

23 
4« 
16 
224 
224 
32 
32 
24 


Site. 


inch  round. 

...do 

in?h  round, 
in^h  round. 
in?li  round. 

...do 

Inch  round. 
in''b  round. 

...do 

in'^h  round. 

...do 

Inch  round. 


length. 


Remarks. 


37  feet i  Bent  as  per  detail. 

33  feet  4  Inches ,  3-lnch  hookseachend, 

10  feet  6  inches '  Straight. 

6  feet I  Di^ntas  per  detail, 

21  feet  6  in-hps I  Straight. 

13  feet  7  inches Rent  as  per  detail. 

31  feet  6  inches :  Straight. 

10  feet  ft  inches Do. 


5  feet.. 
31feet6in:'he3. 
21  feet  6  inches. 
3  feet  9  inches.. 


Bent  as  per  detail. 
Strai»!ht. 

Do 

Do. 


Price  on  above,  $5.15  per  hundredweight  base  and  $8  per  ton  bending  charge. 
Conflnning  order. 

T.  M.  Duffy. 


No.  5687. 

•'"ItSraCCTINO   QUARTERMASTES, 

CoKip  Taylor,  Louisville,  Ky.,  Cantonment  No.  8: 
One  conduit  pole  line  switch,  for  use  on  series  lighting  circuit  at  hospltaU 
Hi  .88,  plus  the  express  charges,  which  have  been  paid  in  shipping  the  switches 
"oin  Boston  to  Louisville. 
Pole  Une  switches. 
Conflnning  order. 

T.  M.  Duffy. 


No.  6341. 

SSPTEMIiiCB  28,   1017. 
A  Bertley  &  Sons  Co., 

Toledo,  Ohio,  Cantonment  No.  8: 
July  26,  Invoice  No.  66124: 

i  gallon  yellow  lead  paint $0.80 

i  pound  drop  black  In  Japan .  15 

Total .  45 

Confirming  Order  No.  6134.    Material  has  been  received. 

T.  M.  Duffy. 
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No.  6342. 

StU^EMIlEB  29,  1917. 

A.  Bentley  &  Sons  Co., 

Toledo,  Ohio,  Cantonment  No.  8: 

3  32  by  4  inch  reri  top  casings,  at  $36 $78.00 

3  32  by  4  inch  Fisk  tubes,  at  $4.35 13.tK) 

Total 91. 05 

Conflrnilng  your  invoice  of  July  26.    Material  has  been  received. 

T.  M.  Duffy. 
Per  Shbiupijoi. 


No.  6571. 


A.  Bentlet  &  Sons  Ck)., 

Toledo,  Ohio,  Cantonment  No.  8: 
1.000  sheete  white  letter  heads. 
2,000  yellow  stamped  envi'loiie.s,  4  by  9}  Inches. 
Con  firming  phone  to  you  to-day. 


OCTOBEB  2,    1917. 


T.  ai    Uvnr, 
Per  K. 


No.  7805. 

OCTOBEB  25,  1917. 
A.  Bentley  &  Sons  Co., 

Toledo,  Ohio,  Cantonment  No.  8: 

2,000  No.  8  stamped  envelopes $45. 12 

2,000  ruled  yellow  letterheads 4. 00 

1,000  white  letterheads 4. 32 

Total 53.44 

Ordered  by  Graham.    Conflrmiug  order. 

T.  M.  Dtjrrr. 
Per  B. 


No.  7808. 


A.  Bentley  &  Sons  Co., 

Toledo,  Ohio,  Cantonment  No.  8: 
One  thousand  white  letterheads,  at  $4.32. 
Ship  by  express.    Confirming  our  wire  to  you  to-day. 


October  25,  1917. 


Ordered  by  Kiger. 

T.  M.  DUFFT. 

Per  E. 


No.  8132. 

NOVEUBEB  5,    1917. 
A.  Bentley  &  Sons  Co., 

Toledo,  Ohio,  Cantonment  No.  8: 

One   thousand   stamped   envelopes,  9i    by   4}    inches.     Confirming  wire   of 
November  1. 

Two  thousand  white  letterheads.    Confirming  wire  of  November  8. 
Ship  by  express.    Confirming  order.    Express  at  once. 

T.  M.  Dtnrrr. 
Per  B. 
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No.  8968. 

NOTEUBBS  23,  1917. 
A.  Bentlet  &  Sons  Ga, 

Toledo,  Ohio: 
One  thousand  stamped  envelopes  (Nov.  2),  $22.50. 
Conflrming  yonr  invoice  dated  November  17,  1917. 

T.  M.  I>OITT. 
K.  S.- 


No.  9166. 


Decbmbeb  8,  1917. 


A.  BiNTLET  k  Sons  Ca, 
,    Toledo,  Ohio,  Cantonment  No.  8: 

Septeml)er  18:  7  12-Inch  tingle  cable  bIocl»  at  $6 $35.00 

September  12 :  {by  6-inch  devices,  }  by  4Hnch  bolts,  at  50  cents 6. 00 

Total 41. 00 

Conflrmatlon  covering  your  invoice  of  September  18. 

E.  M.  Shannon. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  We  will  adjourn  to  meet  at  the  Community  House 
at  Camp  Sherman,  at  9.30  a.  m.,  Monday,  November  3,  1919. 

(And  thereupon  at  6  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  to 
meet  at  the  Community  House,  Camp  Sherman,  Chillicothe,  Ross 
Connty,  Ohio,  at  9.30  o'clock  a.  m.  Monday,  November  3,  1919.) 
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SuBCOMmTTEE  No.  2  (Caups) 

OF  THE  SlIiECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ExPENDirURES  IN  THE  WaH  DEPARTMENT, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Garwp  Sherman^  Ohio,  Monday,  November  S,  1919. 
The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  at  the  Community  House  at 
Camp  Sherman,  Ohio,  pursuant  to  adjournment  taken  on  Saturday 
last,  Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie  (chairman),  presiding.    Also  present: 
Hon.  Boscoe  C.  McCulloch  and  Hon.  FranK  E.  Doremus. 

TESTTMONT  OF  MB.  ZACE  JAMES,  736  EAST  FOUBTH  SIBEET, 

chuucothe,  OHIO. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie. 

Mr.  McCDiiLocii.  Your  name  is  Zack  James  ? 

Mr.  James.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCdixoch.  You  live  at  736  East  Fourth  Street,  Chillicothe, 
Ohio? 

Mr.  James.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCciiiiOCH.  Were  you  employed  on  Camp  Sherman? 

Mr.  James.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  employed  here  under  both  contractors. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  You  were  a  carpenter  i 

Mr.  James.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  A  forman  or  just 

Mr.  James  (interposing).  Just  a  carpenter. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  You  worked  as  a  carpenter? 

Mr.  James.  A  journeyman  carpenter. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  When  did  you  start  to  work? 

Mr.  James.  I  couldn't  give  you  the  exact  date ;  sometime  about  the 
lOAor  12th,  I  think,  of  JTuly,  1917. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  And  you  started  to  work  with  the  Bentley  Con- 
struction Ca? 

Mr.  James.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Who  was  your  foreman? 

Mr.  James.  Mr.  Pomert,  of  Greenfield. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  As  I  understand  you,  you  worked  about  11  weeks 
for  the  Bentley  Construction  Co.? 

Mr.  James.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  And  about  10  weeks  for  the  McGrath  Co. 

Mr.  James.  Something  like  that ;  9  or  10  weeks. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Tell  the  committee  what  you  observed  as  to  the 
number  of  men  on  the  jobs ;  were  there  too  many  men  ? 
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Mr.  James.  A  good  many  all  the  time;  more  than  there  should 
have  been. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  How  many  men  should  there  have  been,  would 
you  say? 

Mr.  James.  Well,  that  would  be  pretty  hard  for  me  to  state, 
further  than  this :  Lots  of  times  they  were  in  each  other's  way,  and 
I  think  about  one-third  less  men  would  have  done  the  work.  Per- 
haps half  would  have  done  the  work  in  the  same  length  of  time. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  How  many  men  were  in  your  gang,  about! 

Mr.  James.  Well,  they  ran  anywhere  from  22  to  28. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  How  many  of  them  were  carpenters? 

Mr.  James.  Well,  now,  I  couldn't  state  that;  I  think,  perhaps. 
8  or  10  of  them  I  would  judge  to  be  carpenters. 

Mr.  McCtjixoch.  And  the  rest  of  them? 

Mr.  James.  Just  saw-and-hatchet  carpenters. 

Mr.  McCTJLt>ocH.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  effect  of  having  in- 
experienced men  doing  carpenter  work;  did  it  hasten  the  wore  or 
delay  it? 

Mr,  James.  I  told  my  boss  a  time  or  two  if  he  would  let  me  pick 
out  eight  out  of  his  gang  and  let  me  lay  them  out  the  work  they 
would  do  more  work  than  nis  entire  gang.  He  looked  at  me  and  said 
he  didn't  know  but  what  I  was  right. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  What  did  he  do  about  it? 

Mr.  James.  He  wasn't  supposed  to  discharge  anybody. 

Mr.  McCxjixocH.  He  wasn't  supposed  to  discharge  anybody? 

Mr.  James.  He  was  not  supposed  to  discharge  them,  but  to  keep 
them  on  the  pay  roll. 

Mr.  McCmxocH.  What  did  you  understand  about  discharging  the 
men? 

Mr.  James.  I  didn't  understand  anything  about  that.  About  the 
graft,  I  didn't  know  anything  about  that  and  didn't  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  it ;  I  was  always  used  to  doing  my  work  and  earn  my  money : 
I  was  always  used  to  doing  that. 

Mr.  McCfuUiOCH.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  a  rule  against 
discharging  men? 

Mr.  James.  No,  sir;  I  couldn't  say  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  McCuuxjCH.  But  you  do  say  there  were  too  many  men  on  the 
work? 

Mr.  James.  I  do  say  there  were  entirely  too  many  men  on  the  job. 

Mr.  McCxJU/iCH.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  effect  of  having  too 
many  men  on  the  work  and  inexperienced  men  from  getting  the 
worlr  done  quicker? 

Mr.  James.  For  the  certain  reason  that  they  give  me  a  job— I  don't 
want  to  brag  on  what  I  can  do,  but  I  can  do  almost  anything  that 
anybody  else  can  do — when  they  gave  me  a  job  the  other  fellow>> 
would  stand  around  and  then  they  would  pitch  in  and  help  me  o\it 
and  then  we  would  all  be  out.  Where  if  we  could  have  had  two 
or  three  experienced  carpenters  we  could  do  it  and  work  ahead 
again ;  thev  bothered  you. 

Mr.  McCtjuloch.  Did  they  bother  you? 

Mr.  James.  Took  your  work  right  away  from  you  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Is  it  your  opinion  as  an  experienced  carpenter 
that  this  work  could  have'been  done  quicker  if  you  had  expenence<l 
men  on  (he  job  and  less  of  them  ? 
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Mr.  James.  Yes,  sir ;  one  half  of  the  men  and  experienced  men  on  ' 
the  job  would  have  done  the  job  in  much  less  time  than  it  was  done. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  You  called  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  your 
foreman,  did  you? 

Mr.  Jamss.  Oh,  a  time  or  two. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  you  complained  about  it  or  you 

Mr.  James.  Yes;  I  had  my  foreman  and  two  or  three  men  and  we 
used  to  saw  the  weather  boarding — they  used  to  saw  the  weather 
boarding,  and  I  would  ask  my  boss  to  take  the  men  away  from  there, 
that  they  were  idling  and  that  we  could  do  more  than  they  were  all 
doing. 

Mr.  McCxTLUocB.  What  did  he  do? 

Mr.  James.  He  didn't  listen  to  me  and  didn't  take  them  away. 
Sometimes  he  would  listen  to  me  and  take  them  away.  I  don't  know 
what  he  would  put  them  at. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Did  he  listen  to_  you  ? 

Mr.  James.  Not  on  the  whole  as  a  job^  but  when  I  was  doing  a  little 

g'  ')  on  the  weather  boarding  or  anything  of  that  kind  there  would 
a  man  there  or  two  that  would  be  unnecessary,  and  I  requested 
that  he  take  them  away  and  he  did  it. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  But  he  didn't  take  them  off  the  job? 

Mr.  James.  He  didn't  take  them  off  the  job ;  no.  He  went  ahead 
and  put  them  at  something  else. 

Mr.  McCxJixoCH.  What,  if  anything,  did  you  notice  or  observe 
about  the  men  idling;  you  say  you  did  your  work;  what  about  the 
others? 

Mr.  James.  Oh,  you  will  find  that  in  all  cases  where  there  is  so 
many. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Was  that  true  in  this  case  ? 

Mr.  James.  No  man  can  successfully  handle  more  than  8  or  10  men. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Yet  there  were  28  in  your  gang  ? 

Mr.  James.  As  high  as  28  and  22. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  And  you  think  they  were  unnecessary  ? 

Mr.  James.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCdlloch.  And  in  each  other's  way  ? 

Mr,  James.  Yes,  sir ;  and  unnecessary  on  the  job. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  And  you  think  it  was  an  unnecessary  expense,  do 
you? 

Mr.  James.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtjLLocH.  And  resulted  in  delaying  the  work  ? 

Mr.  James.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do. 

Mr.^McCuLLocH.  And  you  called  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  foreman  and  nothing  was  done  about  it,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  James.  Nothing  was  done  about  it. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  What,  if  anything,  did  you  observe  in  regard  to 
the  waste  of  materials? 

Mr.  James.  Oh,  there  was  lots  of  waste  of  lumber  and  nails — any 
amount  of  it. 

Mr.  McCtJixocH.  How  about  other  hardware  ? 

Mr.  James.  I  couldn't  say  in  regard  to  the  piping  and  plumbing 
and  such  things  as  that,  and  such  material  I  couldn't  say  anything 
about  that ;  I  didn't  pay  any  attention  to  it.  But  I  know  the  lumbei- 
and  nails  was  a  willful  waste. 
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Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  You  appear  to  me  to  be  a  very  practical  man  and 
you  have  had  experience ;  I  wish  you  would  give  the  committee  year 
opinion — it  could  only  be  your  opinion  based  on  your  experience  and 
from  what  you  have  observed — give  us  some  percentage  of  the  waste 
of  material.  That  is,  you  made  reference  to  the  time,  that  it  could 
have  been  done  quicker.  Now,  give  us  some  idea  of  the  amount  of 
waste  of  time  and  waste  of  the  materials. 

Mr.  James.  A  percentage? 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  You  suggested  about  the  lumber  and  nails;  let 
us  deal  with  those  two  propositions. 

Mr.  James.  I  think  I  would  be  safe  in  saying  this,  that  there  was 
25  per  cent  or  more  of  the  lumber  wasted.  Now,  I  will  tell  you  a 
little  incident;  my  boss  had  me  putting  up  partition*  throughout 
the  buildings;  you  put  up  your  partitions  from  the  lower  story,  ihe 
lower  story  was  9  feet — took  a  9-foot  studding  and  put  up  there. 
I  said,  "  Where  will  Iget  the  scantling  "  ?  He  said,  "  There  is  a  pile 
out  there."  I  said,  "  That  is  all  14  and  16  feet."  He  snid,  '•  1  c  in"t 
help  it;  cut  them  off;  that  is  all  we  have."  That  would  leave  a 
7  or  a  6-foot  piece  on  each  one.  I  took  my  trestle  out  thei-e  and 
cut  those  out  there  so  as  not  to  have  the  pieces  bothering  me  on  the  in- 
side. In  about  15  or  20  minutes  the  scavengers — we  call  them  the  scav- 
engers— would  come  along  and  take  them  to  the  scrap  pile  and 
pile  it  up.    - 

Mr. McCuLLOCH.  And  you  think  that  was  wasted^ 

Mr.  James.  Five  and  seven  feet  wasted  on  a  board. 

Mr. McCuUiOCH.  And  you  think  that  was  all  wasted? 

Mr.  James.  And  if  we  wanted  a  piece  they  would  say,  "  There  is  a 
piece  out  there;  cut  it  out  of  that." 

Mr. McCtjlloch.  Who  would  say  that?  Would  the  foreman  sstx 
that? 

Mr.  James.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCmJiOCH.  So  this  waste  was  within  the  knowledge  of  ihe 
foreman  ? 

Mr.  James.  I  couldn't  say  about  that,  whether  it  was  within  the 
knowledge  of  anybody  else  but  him  or  not.  But  I  had  heard  him 
tell  the  lumber  boss  we  want  so  and  so,  and  he  would  say.  "We 
can't  get  it  there  to-day;  go  ahead  and  do  the  best  you  can."  That 
meant  anything  that  you  could  get  hold  of. 

Mr. McCuixocH.  And  so  they  wasted  the  material  in  this  way? 

Mr.  James.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  And  he  knew  all  about  it? 

Mr.  James.  Yes,  sir;  he  told  me  to  cut  that  out  of  the  long  scant- 
ling.   He  said,  "  We  haven't  anything  else." 

Mr.  McCnJX)CH.  So  the  knowledge  of  this  waste  was  within  the 
knowledge  of  the  contract? 

Mr.  James.  Yes ;  it  couldn't  help  it. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  How  about  the  idleness,  or  the  waste  of  labor? 

Mr.  James.  T  couldn't  say  about  the  others,  but  my  gang  didn't 
lose  but  little  time,  because  my  boss  was  rather  on  the  pjish.  ifr. 
Mnellor  told  me  one  day  that  I  got  in  the  wrong  gang.  He  said 
"lot  ns  do  something"  one  day. 

IVfr.  McCfltxjch.  What  made  him  say  that? 

Mr.  James.  I  think  we  had  half  of  the  time  we  should  have  been 
working  harder,  but  we  did  a  good  deal  of  work.    We  built  four 
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b&rr&cks  and  the  officers'  buildings  and  the  anez  to  ihe  hospital. 
We  built  the  annex  after  we  worked  at  the  hospital.  We  done  a 
powerful  si^ht  of  work. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  But  you  think  it  could  have  been  done  more 
effectively  if  you  had  8  or  10  good  men  ? 

Mr.  Jah£8.  It  could  have  been  done  better  with  8  or  10  good  men ; 
yes. 

Mr.  McCui.LOCH.  And  therefore  there  must  have  been  waste. 

Mr.  James.  Must  have  been. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  And  idleness  ? 

Mr.  James.  There  must  have  been  too  many  men  on  the  job. 

Mr.  McCnixocH.  Now,  was  this  waste  and  idleness  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  men  worked  within  the  knowledge  of  the  foreman  ? 

Mr.  James.  It  couldn't  help  it. 

Mr.  McCtJixocH.  He  couldn't  help  but  know  it? 

Mr.  James.  He  couldn't  help  but  know  it.  I  didn't  pay  much 
attration  to  it.  I  worked,  I  wag  always  used  to  it,  and  I  worked 
on  this  worL  I  didn't  pay  much  attention  to  that  question  of  idle- 
ness, only  I  know  there  were  idlers. 

Mr.  McCrLLOCH.  You  look  like  that  sort  of  a  man.  You  knew 
they  were  idling? 

Mr.  James.  Yes ;  I  knew  they  were  idling. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  This  idling  could  not  have  been  going  on  with- 
out  the  contractor's  agents  knowing  about  it? 

Mr.  James.  No,  sir ;  because  they  sent  in  men  all  the  time  when 
they  were  idling  around. 

Mr.  McCuiiocH.  And  the  contractor's  agents  knew  about  it? 

Mr.  James.  Couldn't  help  it,  of  course. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Have  you  any  specific  instances  of  waste  or  idle- 
ness that  jou  desire  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  committee;  any 
specific  thing  that  you  have  in  mind  that  you  think  would  throw 
anv  light  on  this  situation? 

Mr.  James.  No  ;  I  wasn't  much  of  a  man  to  meddle  into  things ; 
there  were  hundreds  of  things  on  the  gi'ound  that  I  didn't  see ;  I 
didn't  meddle. 

Mr.  McCuujoch.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  McKj:nzie.  Mr.  Doremus,  do  you  want  to  ask  anything? 

Mr.  Doremus.  Yes.    You  are  a  practical  carpenter  ?     ' 

Mr.  James.  I  don't  want  to  boast  of  myself,  out  I  contracted  for 
25  years  in  a  small  way  in  the  town. 

Mr.  DoBEMus.  You  have  done  contracting  yourself  ? 

Mr.  James.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMtTS.  Did  you  ever  work  on  ^ny  very  large  jobs  before 
you  came  to  Camp  Sherman? 

Mr.  James.  No  ;  my  work  has  been  principally  tenant  houses,  four 
and  five  and  six  and  eight  roomed  houses  and  from  that  up. 

Mr.  DoHEMus.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  amoimt  of  lumber  that 
'ent  into  Camp  Sherman? 

Mr.  James.  No;  I  wouldn't  say  about  that. 

Mr,  DoREirtTS.  You  estimated  the  waste  on  lumber  at  25  per  cent? 

Mr.  James.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoBEMus.  If  50,000,000  feet  of  lumber  went  into  this  job  you 
would  estimate  the  waste  at  12,500,000  feet,  is  that  correct? 
189909— 20— VOL  2 10 
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Mr.  James.  Well,  if  that  would  figure  out  that  way ;  I  say  25  per 
cent.    I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that. 

Mr.  McCuLi-ocH.  Did  the  conditions  you  have  detailed  as  to  the 
waste  of  material  and  the  waste  of  time  continue  all  the  time  that 
you  were  on  the  job  ? 

Mr.  James.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Under  both  contractors? 

Mr.  James.  Yes,  sir. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  W.  B.  McCOBKIE,  E.  F.  D.  NO.  1,  HIGBY,  OHIO. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 

Mr.  McCrrLLocH.  Your  name  is "W.  B.  McCorkle? 

Mr.  McCorkle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  You  live  on  a  farm? 

Mr.  McCorkle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLocii.  Near  Higby? 

Mr.  McCorkle.  Higby  is  mv  post  office;  I  get  my  mail  at  Higbv. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  R.  F.  D.  No.  1? 

Mr.  McCorkle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtji^loch.  Did  you  work  on  Camp  Sherman? 

Mr.  McCorkle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLixjCH.  How  long  did  you  work  here? 

Mr.  McCorkle.  When  the  foremen  were  first  organized  ? 

Mr.  McCtJLLOCH.  That  would  be  what  month? 

Mr.  McCorkle.  The  first  month. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  About  July? 

Mr.  McCorkle.  When  they  first  started  ? 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  1917? 

Mr.  McCorkle.  Yes ;  when  they  first  started  at  the  tool  houses. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Mr.  McCorkle,  tell  us  how  long  you  worked  on 
the  camp? 

Mr.  McCorkle.  I  couldn't  say  altogether ;  but  off  and  on  until  the 
job  was  practically  over. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Did  you  work  for  the  Bentley  Construction  Co.  ? 

Mr.  McCorkle.  Yes,  sir;  both  of  them. 

Mr.  McCuLLOcn.  And  the  McGrath  Construction  Co.? 

Mr.  McCorkle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MgCttlloch.  Did  you  work  for  the  McGraths  until  they  fin- 
ished up  their  contract,  did  you  say  ? 

Mr.  McCorkle.  Not  quite,  no;  but  so  near  that  a  bunch  of  us  quit. 
I  worked  for  George  Keeney  on  the  last  job,  and  we  were  putting  in 
these  grease  cups ;  they  sent  us  away  from  the  sheds  down  there,  an<l 
a  bunch  of  us  that  were  together  went  and  called  for  our  time. 

Mr.  McCrLLOCH.  So  that  you  were  on  the  job  practically  all  the 
time  of  the  construction  here  ? 

Mr.  McCorkle.  Most  of  the  time.  I  was  off  for  a  time.  When 
they  got  that  through  here  I  went  away  and  stayed  for  awhile  and 
came  back  again. 

Mr.  McCuLix)CH.  But  your  work 

Afr.  McCorkle.  All  the  time  I  worked  anywhere  during  the  camp 
I  worked  here. 

Mr.  MrCTJiJX)rH.  And  that  was  practically  all  the  time,  and  prac- 
tically to  the  end? 
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Mr.  McCoRKLE.  I  was  here  to  the  end. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  What  do  you  say  to  the  committee  as  to  whether 
or  not  there  were  too  many  men  on  the  job ;  on  the  various  jobs  ? 

Mr.  McCoRKU!.  On  lots  of  jobs  there  were  too  many  men.  On  this 
gang,  when  they  run  out  of  employment  they  would  send  them  some 
place  else,  and  they  would  get  in  each  other's  way. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Are  you  a  practical  carpenter  ? 

Mr.  McCoRKu:.  No,  sir. 

VIr.  McCiiLLOCH.  You  were  on  the  rolls  as  a  carpenter  ? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  Yes,  sir ;  I  worked  right  smart  as  a  carpenter,  but 
I  am  no  carpenter,  I  never  said  I  was.  I  am  no  carpenter;  I  admit 
to  it.   I  never  said  I  was. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  But  you  were  employed  as  a  carpenter? 

Mr.  McCoRKiiE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  And  paid  carpenter's  wages? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  Yes,  sir. 

Jfr.  McCtnxocH.  You  say  there  were  too  many  men  on  the  job  at 
times? 

Mr.  McCoRKTjc.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Wliat  would  be  the  effect  of  having  too  many 
men  on  the  job  ? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  You  couldn't  work.  Suppose  you  lay  your  board 
here  and  cut  it  for  a  place  and  there  would  be  three  or  four  other 
fellows  have  a  board  for  the  same  place. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  And  that  resulted  in  delay  ? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  Well,  you  would  come  back,  and  another  fellow 
had  the  place  fixed,  and  you  couldn't  use  your  board  then ;  it  was 
cut  for  that  place. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Do  you  say  that  having  too  many  men  on  the 
job  resulted  in  waste? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  Why,  certainly. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  did  it  result  in  delay  ? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  Why,  certainly. 
,  Mr.  McCuixocH.  Give  us  some  idea  as  to  the  delay ;  in  your  opin- 
ion how  much  was  it? 

.  Mr.  McCloRKij!.  I  will  give  you  one  instance.  We  left  that  build- 
ing that  we  were  working  on,  that  one  building  that  collapsed  be- 
muse it  had  too  many  men. 

Mr.  McCojjOCh.  Were  you  on  that  building? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  No,  sir ;  I  just  got  away. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Did  you  see  it  fall  ? 

Mr.  McCoRKtE.  Yes ;  1  was  right  below  it.    The  next  building. 

Mr.  JfcCirLLOCH.  And  you  will  say  to  the  committee  that  that 
"'''WJDff  c»llapsed  because  there  were  too  many  men  on  the  building? 
Mr.  McCoRKUS.  Yes;  too  much  weight. 

w.  McCtjixoch.  What  was  the  reason  for  this ;  was  it  misman- 
»geinent1 

Mr.  McCoRKMJ.  The  way  it  looked  to  me  there  wasn't  any  system 
» the  work;  didn't  have  the  men  regulated  the  way  they  ought  to. 

Mr.  McCtnxocH.  The  foremen  were  there? 

Mr.  McCkjRKiiE.  Yes ;  but  you  couldn't  tell  really  who  your  fore- 
man was,  there  were  so  many;  you  knew  who  your  foreman  was 
»hen  you  went  to  hunt  him  up  is  all. 
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Mr.  McCtiujoch.  Were  the  men  idling  on  the  job  considerably? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiJiOCH.  Tell  us  about  that  in  a  word. 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  There  was  lots  of  idling;  suppose  we  finished  up 
a  job  here  and  they  sent  us  over  yonder  to  do  another  job  and  we 
would  stay  there  a  day  or  two.  sometimes  two  days,  the  foreman  and 
the  whole  gang  would  be  idle  oecause  we  didnt  have  the  foreman  to 
instruct  us  what  to  do  and  how  to  go  to  work. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Just  idling? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  That  is  all  you  could  do.  There  were  men  there, 
and  several  fellows  would  work  when  they  were  told  what  to  do; 
somethnes  they  would  work  and  sometimes  they  wouldn't. 

Mr.  McCtJLLOCH.  How  about  the  others? 

Mr.  McCoRKLB.  Well,  according  to  the  way  you  were  working. 
Sometimes  you  had  to  wait  when  you  got  through  with  one  job 
until  something  else  came  up.  That  is  the  way  it  seemed,  they  were 
waiting  for  their  orders. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Waiting  for  orders? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtJixocii.  And  doing  nothing? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  We  had  to  make  one  job  last  until  we  got  an- 
other; imtil  something  else  came  up. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Make  the  job  last  and  do  nothing? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  Make  the  job  last  until  you  got  further  ordei-s. 

Mr.  McCtJLi>ocH.  What  do  you  mean ;  to  work  slow  ? 

Mr.  McCoRKiiE.  Yes;  you  had  to  get  in  your  time  some  place. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  "What  did  the  foreman  say  to  you? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  Sometimes  he  would  tell  you  to  work,  and  some- 
times he  would  tell  you  to  get  in  the  clear. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  What  did  he  mean  by  getting  in  the  clear? 

Mr.  McCorkle.  So  that  these  men  wouldn't  see  you;  the  leather- 
boot  men. 

Mr.  McCuUiOcn.  Did  he  tell  you  that? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  McCtJLLOCH.  What  did  he  tell  you? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  One  time  on  these  houses,  these  20  by  20  square 
houses,  I  went  to  the  foreman  myself  and  said,  "Fellow,  we  have 
loafed  until  we  are  tired  and  we  want  to  work,"  He  said,  "Ain't 
you  doing  well  enough?" 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Did  you  work? 

Mr.  McCorkle.  When  we  seen  a  Government  man  come  around 
we  would  pick  up  a  2  by  4  and  carry  it  a  little  ways  and  throw  it  on  a 
pile. 

Mr.  McCtJLLOCH.  Did  he  tell  you  to  do  that? 

Mr.  McCoRKLB.  Yes;  he  told  us  to  do  that;  told  us  to  keep  busy 
when  they  were  around. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Your  foreman? 

Mr.  McCoKKLE.  Our  foreman,  George  Keeney,  will  speak  for 
himself  about  that. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  He  told  you  to  be  busy  when  they  were  around  t 

Mr.  McCorkle.  Yes.  And  to  go  to  a  building  and  lock  ourselves 
in  and  go  to  sleep. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  Were  you  told  to  do  that  by  the  foreman? 

Mr.  McCorkle.  Yes;  we  were  told  to  do  that  by  the  foreman. 
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Mr.  McCtjlloch.  And  who  was  foreman  over  him? 

Mr.  McCoBKLE.  The  field  foreman. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Who  was  he? 

Mr.  McCoBKLE.  The  foreman  over  our  foreman. 
.  Mr.  McCuUiOCK.  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  specifically  when  that 
occurred? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  On  the  upper  end  here,  when  we  were  building 
those  20-foot  square  houses. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  And  you  would  stay  there  how  long  ? 

Mr.  McCoRKui.  An  hour  or  two. 

Mr.  MoCuUiOCH.  You  were  in  the  building;  what  were  you 
doing? 

Mr.  McCoRKO!.  Just  sitting  in  the  building. 

Mr.  McCtnxocH.  You  were  in  the  clear? 

Mr.  McCoRKjLB.  Yes;  sometimes  maybe  the  door  would  be  shut 
and  maybe  not. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  How  much  of  the  time  that  you  were  on  this 
job  do  you  think  you  worked  and  how  much  did  you  loaf? 

Mr.  McCorkij:.  That  is  a  hard  question  to  answer;  I  didn't  keep 
a  iiieinorandum  of  it.  But  on  the  job  up  yonder  I  am  satisfied  we 
loafed  anyhow  two  or  three  weeks,  the  whole  gang.  What  I  call 
loafing  is  this  way:  The  foreman  came  out  and  would  give  us  a 
bunch  of  keys  and  tell  us  to  try  the  locks  and  see  which  one  would 
fit  in  the  doors;  may  be  the  whole  gang  came  along  one  after  the 
other  and  did  that,  and  when  we  got  tired  of  that  we  went  into  a 
building  and  stayed  there  for  an  hour  or  two,  something  like  that, 
and  maybe  longer.  And  that  is  the  way  it  went  from  that  time  on. 
And  then  when  they  sent  us  away  and  down  here  we  couldn't  get  the 
plans  and  we  didn't  know  how  they  wanted  the  grease  cups  fixed 
and  then  we  didn't  work  much  until  we  absolutely  quit. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Would  you  say  you  worked  50  per  cent  of  the 
time? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  Oh,  yes;  half  of  the  time. 

Mr.  McKe?jzie.  You  worked  sometimes? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  Oh,  yes ;  sometimes  we  worked  good  and  some- 
times we  didnt  work. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Did  this  condition  of  idling  on  the  job  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  foreman  continue  during  the  both  contractors — 
under  both  contracts  ? 

Mr.  McCoRKM^  Off  and  on  it  did.  Sometimes  we  would  work, 
aiid  fjometimes  it  was  the  way  I  told  you. 

Mr.  McCtjixoch.  That  is,  under  both  contractors? 

Mr.  McCorkm:.  Under  both  contractors. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Did  the  conditions  change  any  as  you  went 
along? 

Mr.  McCoRKiJ!.  Well,  it  was  a  little  worse  on  the  last,  in  my  opin- 
ion, than  the  first  contract. 

Mr.  McCtJUiOCH.  In  other  words,  you  think  you  loafed  more  under 
McGrath  than  under  the  other  contractor? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  Yts;  more  under  McGrath — well,  both  days;  it 
wasn't  much  difference.    But  we  absolutely  loafed  until  we  quit- 

Mr.  McOdtxoch.  You  are  a  taxpayer,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  Yes,  sir.  i 
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Mr.  McCuujOCh.  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question:  This  idleness 
and  loafing  on  the  job  was  within  the  knowledge  of  McGrath's  agent, 
was  it? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  It  couldn't  help  but  be. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  You  are  sure  of  that,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  It  couldn't  help  but  be. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  this  idling  and  loafing  was  within  the 
knowledge  of  Bentley's  agent,  was  it? 

Mr.  McCoBKLE.  It  couldn't  help  but  be. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  this  matter  of  idleness,  can  you  give  us  a 
specific  instance,  now,  under  Bentley — first  under  the  Bentley  Con- 
struction Co.? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  Yes,  sir. 
.  Mr.  McCuLLociT.  Give  us  a  specific  instance.    I  call  your  attention 
to  the  screen-door  proposition  ? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  Yes:  the  screen  door  and  screen  windows. 

Mr.  McCot.loch.  Tell  us  about  that. 

Mr.  McCorki^e.  That  was  right  across  this  road.  We  went  along 
first  and  put  on  a  door,  and  then  we  would  take  the  door  off — ^just 
anything  to  put  in  time.  We  were  at  that  eight  or  nine  days  and 
when  we  got  through  we  was  in  worse  shape  than  before.  And  then 
they  took  us  over  to  the  hospital. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  You  say  you  would  put  them  on  and  then  take 
them  off  again  ? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Tell  us  about  that. 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  We  would  put  them  on  and  then  in  about  an  hour 
after  we  put  them  on,  after  we  first  commenced  to  put  the  screen 
doors  on,  Aubrey's  timekeeper  came  and  said,  "Here,  you  have  to 
make  this  last." 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Who  did  Aubrey  represent? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  The  foreman. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  he  was  Bentley's  foreman? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  Yes ;  his  name  was  Ed  Knight. 

Mr.  McCtTLiiOCH.  And  what  did  he  tell  you  ? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  He  said  we  had  to  make  it  last  until  we  got  some- 
thing else  to  do? 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What  else  did  he  tell  you  about  that ;  you  say  he 
said  you  had  to  make  it  last. 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  He  said  if  we  didn't  make  it  last  we  would  all  be 
out  of  a  job. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  And  he  was  Bentley's  foreman? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  No ;  you  don't  understand ;  he  was  Aubrev's  book- 
keeper. He  was  a  workman  like  myself,  and  Aubrey  was  bentley's 
foreman. 

Mr.  McCuixocii.  Aubrey  was  Bentley's  foreman  ? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuux)CH.  So  that  you  were  acting  under  the  in.<;tructions 
of  Bentley's  agents? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtJLLOcir.  Was  Aubrey  a  carpenter? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  I  don't  believe  he  was  any  better  than  I  was. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  This  idleness,  you  sav,  putting  on  screen  doors 
and  taking  them  off,  lasted  about  10  daj'sl 
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Mr.  McCoHKiiE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  what  were  your  instructions  ? 

Mr.  McCoRKUB.  We  were  told  to  get  busy  when  the  officers  would 
happen  around. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Your  instructions  were  to  get  busy  and  have  the 
appearance  of  working  when  the  officers  were  around,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCrLLOCH.  How  about  buildings  being  built  and  then  im- 
mediately torn  down? 

Mr.  McCoRKftE.  That  was  on  these  20- foot  square  buildings — about 
18  of  them. 

Mr.  McCtTLLocH.  That  was  under  McGrath? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  Under  the  last  contractor. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Why  was  that  done? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE,  I  don't  know.  They  give  us  orders  to  rush  those 
up  as  fast  as  we  could,  so  that  we  would  have  that  much  more  to  do — 
have  those  started. 

Mr.  McCtnxocH.  What  did  he  tell  you  about  that? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  He  said  to  rush  them  up  and  get  that  much  more 
done. 

Mr.  McCtJUiOCH.  What  was  the  reason  for  that;  that  was  toward 
the  last? 

Mr.  McCorxi;e.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  WTiat  was  the  reason  for  that?  They  told  you 
to  hurry  them  up  and  have  that  much  more  started,  and  if  you  had 
a  Dart  of  them  put  up  they  would  allow  you  to  complete  them? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  Our  foreman  told  us  that. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Your  foreman  ? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  George  Keeney  was  the  foreman. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  How  many  men  did  he  tell;  he  told  you? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What  did  he  say? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  He  said  to  get  thera  up  as  fast  as  we  could;  if 
they  came  that  would  be  so  much  more  to  do.  And  then  thev  de- 
layed it  and  done  so  much  loafing  and  then  tore  down  a  whole  lot 
of  those  buildings. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What  instructions  did  you  have  about  delaying 
the  work  after  you  had  gotten  this  preliminary  construction  up  ? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  Well,  the  orders  was — we  were  told^the  field 
foreman  over  our  foreman  told  me  we  had  to  wait  on  further  orders. 
That  is  what  they  would  tell  you  when  we  went  to  them  and  asked 
them  what  we  could  be  doing — waiting  on  further  orders. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Did  any  of  Bentley's  agents  tell  you  that  you 
^hould  hurry  this  preliminary  construction  up  in  order  to  get  these 
jobs  under  way  ana  have  wort? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  Yes ;  nothing  only  our  foreman. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Your  foreman  md  tell  you  that  ? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  The  foreman  did,  on  those  few  buildings,  those 
-O-foot  square  buildings. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  And  he  was  your  foreman  ? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCmxocH.  McGrath's  foreman  ? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  his  name  was  what  ? 
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Mr.  McCoEKLB.  George  Keeney. 

Mr.  McCt7lix>cii.  What  did  he  tell  you? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  He  said  to  put  up  as  many  as  we  could.  We  put 
up  several  one  night  and  didn't  get  them  up  very  good  and  they  blew 
down. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  After  you  had  them  up  they  blew  down  ? 

Mr.  McCorkxe.  Yes,  sir.' 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  What  did  you  do  then ;  put  them  up  again  ? 

Mr.  McCoRKLK.  Straightened  them  up  the  next  morning. 

Mr.  McCtJLiiOCH.  How  about  putting  the  sheds  over  the  windows 
and  doors,  and  tearing  them  off? 

Mr.  McCoRKi^E.  We  put  them  on  eight  different  times  on  one  bar- 
racks. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  Tell  us  about  that. 

Mr.  McCoRKi.E.  We  would  put  them  on  and  they  came  alon^  and 
said  it  wasn't  according  to  the  plan,  and  then  we  would  take  it  off 
and  make  it  as  they  said,  and  then  they  would  come  along  and  tell 
us  it  wasn't  right,  they  was  mixed  in  the  plans;  it  looked  to  me  like. 

Mr.  McCtiLtocH.  They  didn't  have  any  plans  on  the  job;  did  you 
see  any? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  I  didn't  on  my  part.  The  foreman  would  come 
along  and  tell  us  how  he  wanted  it  done. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Your  foreman  or  the  block  foreman? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  The  block  foreman  and  our  foreman. 

Mr.  McCni.u)cn.  And  who  would  tell  you  the  second  time? 

Mr.  McCoRKiJ!.  Our  foreman. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  The  same  foreman? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  The  same  foreman. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What  did  he  say  then? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  He  said  it  wasn't  the  way  the  contract  called  for. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  What  did  you  think  about  that? 

Mr.  McCoRKtE.  I  thought  tfiey  got  balled  up  on  it. 

Mr.  McCtiixoch.  How  many  times  did  you  say  you  took  them  off 
and  put  them  on  a^in  ? 

Mr.  McCoRKtE.  Eight  different  times  on  one  building. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  are  sure  about  that,  are  yon? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  Yes,  sir.    And  I  got  kind  of  mad  about  it. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  What  did  he  say  about  it? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  He  said,  "  You  are  getting  along  all  right,  ain't 
you"?     You  get  kind  of  discouraged  tnat  way. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  That  was  the  first  man's  foreman,  Bentley's 
foreman  ? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  Bentley's  foreman? 

Mr.  McCtrLix)CH.  Did  you  think  it  was  necessary,  or  was  it  neces- 
sary to  do  that? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  Well,  that  is  something  I  couldn't  say,  whether 
it  was  a  mistake  in  the  head  men  or  what  was  the  matter. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Doing  it  over  eight  times  is  a  good  manv  times. 

Mr.  McCoRKi*E.  Yes;  but  whether  it  was  a  mistake  in  tfie  head 
men  or  in  our  foreman,  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  But  you  changed  them  eight  times? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  McCtnxocH.  What  did  you  do;  just  tear  them  off? 
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Mr.  McCoRKLE.  Knocked  them  off  with  owr  hatchets  and  threw 
them  away. 

Mr.  McCutiiOGH.  Was  that  a  pretty  important  part  of  the  con- 
struction? 

Mr.  McCoREi^.  It  was  just  a  little  shed  over  the  window? 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  When  you  got  through  was  it  just  about  the- 
same? 

Mr.  McCoRKLB.  It  looked  the  same  to  me;  I  couldn't  see  any 
difference.    That  is  what  got  me  disgusted. 

Mr.  McCuutiOCH.  This  was  all  done  under  the  instructions  of  the- 
foreman? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtiLLocH.  Kepresenting  Bentley? 

Mr.  McCorki;e.  The  first  contractor;  yes. 

Mr.  McCmxocH.  These  buildings  that  you  tore  down  were  how- 
many? 

Mr.  McCorkm!.  Seventeen  or  18 ;  I  don't  remember  how  many.    • 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Why  did  you  tear  them  down  ? 

Mr.  ItfcCoRKUE.  Took  a  2  by  4  and  knocked  them  down. 

Mr.  3fcCuiJiOCH.  Just  took  a  2  by  4  and  knocked  them  down? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  McCnxocH.  Will  you  tell  us  about  the  instance  when  you- 
loafed  for  a  week  waiting  for  your  pay? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCcMiOCH.  Tell  us  about  it. 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  They  discharged  the  foreman  or  put  him  to  doing^ 
carpenter  work,  and  when  I  went  there  for  my  pay  there  was  no 
pay  for  me.  So  I  went  to  the  foreman  and  he  gave  my  time  in  again 
for  me.  So  I  waited  until  I  got  tired  waiting,  so  I  goes  to  the  officer 
of  the  Army  that  had  charge  of  that  and  he  told  me  to  wait,  and . 
I  told  him  I  would  rather  work  than  stand  in  line  waiting. 

Mr.  McCuiioCH.  How  many  men  were  there  in  line? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  Oh,  a  great  line. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Give  us  some  idea. 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  A  full  gang. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Was  there  a  hundred? 

Mr.  McCoRKtE.  May  be  more  and  may  be  less. 

Mr.  McCuiJ/)CH.  But  there  was  a  big  crowd  there  waiting  for 
their  pay? 

Mr.  McCoRKU!.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuuMJCH.  And  you  couldn't  get  to  the  window  ? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  No;  may  be  I  waited  a  whole  day,  and  t'lon  after 
I  waited  a  whole  day  there  was  nothing  for  me  and  he  said,  "  You 
nave  to  go  again." 

Mr.  McCtJLLOCH.  Would  the  foreman  tell  you  to  go  again  ? 

Mr.  McCoRKia.  Yes,  sir;  because  you  had  to  have  your  money. 
But  I  was  tired  waiting.  So  I  went  to  the  officer  and  he  gave  me 
this  order  and  said,  "  You  take  this  here."  I  went  away  and  went 
back  to  the  window,  and  the  fellow  said,  "  We  told  you  two  or 
three  times  there  isn't  anything  here  for  you,"  and  I  showed  him 
this  order,  and  he  said  to  wait  a  minute,  and  then  he  went  out  and 
»ia  they  would  make  it  all  right;  and  then  he  went  out  and  toot 
me  to  this  police  house  and  they  gave  me  a  check. 
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Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  How  long  were  you  there  at  that? 

Mr,  McCoRKLE.  About  a  week. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  And  you  went  there  every  day  and  checked  in, 
and  was  sent  over  there  by  your  foreman? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  was  there  about  a  week? 

Mr.  McCoRKUB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtjujOCH.  And  you  went  down  there  and  spent  the  t-nie  at 
the  direction  of  your  foreman? 

Mr.  McCorkle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCdixoch.  Whose  foreman  was  it,  Bentley's? 

Mr.  McCoHKLE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtiLLOCH.  Did  you  complain  about  that  ? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  I  told  him  I  was  tired  standing  around  there  and 
would  rather  work. 

Mr.  McCtjiloch.  What  did  he  say? 

Mr.  McCoRKiiE.  He  said,  "  You  have  got  to  get  your  money  ?  " 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  were  on  the  pay  roll  at  that  time? 

Mr.  McCorklb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKekzib.  Under  the  Bentley  contract  were  you  told  fre- 
quently to  get  into  the  clear? 

Mr.  McCoRKLB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzik  Were  you  told  that  frequently  or  just  a  few  times? 

Mr.  McCoRKU!.  Yes ;  when  we  ran  out  of  something  else,  like  that ; 
that  is  as  we  got  through  and  didn't  have  anything  on  hand,  we  had 
to  get  in  the  clear  until  we  got  another  job. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Were  you  ever  told  to  keep  away  from  the  mili- 
tary officers? 

Mr.  McCorklb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Who  told  you? 

Mr.  McCoRKUB.  The  foreman. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Under  which  contractor? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  Both. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Under  both  Bentley  and  McGrath? 

Mr.  McCoRKLB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Was  there  waste  of  materials  there? 

Mr.  McCoRKiiE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Give  us  some  idea  as  to  that? 

Mr.  McCorkle.  Well,  I  couldn't  say  the  value — there  was  an  awful 
waste  on  the  job ;  waste  of  lumber. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Was  it  necessary  waste  or  unnecessary? 

Mr.  McCoRKUE.  Well,  of  course,  on  any  job  there  is  more  or  less 
waste,  but  it  looked  like  an  awful  waste  on  that  job  to  me. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  More  than  there  should  have  been  ? 

Mr.  McCorkle.  Certainly ;  more  than  there  should  have  been. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Was  it  a  waste  of  lumber  ? 

Mr.  McCorkle;  Everything. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  All  kinds  of  building  materials? 

Mr.  McCorkle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  you  care  to  estimate  the  percentage? 

Mr.  McCorkle.  There  were  nails  wasted,  and  lumber  wasted,  and 
lots  of  things;  plaster  boards,  lots  of  plaster  boards.  We  would  put 
it  on  and  they  would  say  it  wasn't  right,  or  something,  and  they 
would  tear  it  off. 
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Mr.  McKeneie.  Are  there  other  instances  now  that  you  can  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee  that  would  throw  any  light  on  this 
situation,  about  that  or  anything  else  ? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  Not  at  the  present  time ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzee.  That  is  all  I  want  to  ask  for  the  time  being. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  When  did  you  go  to  work  on  Camp  Sherman  ? 

Mr.  McCoRKUE.  I  went  when  they  first  started  organizing  the  fore- 
men. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Did  you  work  on  the  job  all  the  time  Bentley  was 
there? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  I  worked  off  and  on  all  the  time. 

Mr.  DoREUus.  When  you  say  off  and  on,  what  do  you  mean  by 
that? 

Mr.  McCoRKu:.  Sometimes  I  would  be  off  for  a  time ;  sometimes  I 
would  be  off  awhile  and  then  come  back  again. 

Mr.  Doreht;8.  You  were  not  on  the  pay  roll  all  the  time? 

Mr.  McCIoRKUE.  No,  sir ;  not  all  the  time.  If  I  worked  any  place 
while  the  camp  was  going  on  I  worked  at  the  camp. 

Mr.  DoREMiTS.  And  then  you  worked  there  awhile  on  the  McGrath 
contract? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Was  that  a  steady  employment,  or  off  and  on?. 

Mr.  McCoRKi^E.  Well,  now,  with  most  of  them  I  had  pretty  steady 
employment.  If  I  wanted  to  work  myself,  I  did.  But  lots  of  the 
fellows  got  cut  off  and  then  on  again. 

Mr.  DoKEUTTs.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  other  fellows,  but  about 
yourself. 

.Mr.  McCoRKLE.  I  had  pretty  steady  work  if  I  wanted  to  work. 

Mr.  DoHEMns.  Were  you  discharged  at  any  time? 

Mr.  McCoRKtE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  Who  discharged  you? 

Mr.  McCoRKM!.  I  wasn't  discharged  under  them ;  under  the  Red 
Cross  men. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  You  were  discharged  under  the  Red  Cross  men? 

Mr.  McCorkIjE.  Yes ;  I  worked  ror  them  a  little. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  And  they  discharged  you? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Were  you  ever  discharged  under  Bentley? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  No,  .sir;  I  was  transferred  to  another  gang,  or 
;«mething  like  that,  is  all. 

Mr.  DoREMtjs.  Were  you  ever  discharged  under  McGrath? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  That  is  the  first  man  ? 

Mr.DoREMTjs.  He  followed  Bentley. 

Mr.  McCoBKUE.  No ;  not  that  I  know  of.  We  would  be  sent  like 
this,  from  one  foreman  to  another,  or  lay  off  a  gang  for  a  few  days 
or  something,  and  then  I  would  be  laid  off  but  not  discharged. 

Mr.  DoREHCs.  Then  you  would  come  back  ? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  The  only  time  you  were  discharged  was  when  you 
were  working  for  the  Red  Cross,  is  that  right? 

.  Mr.  McCoRKLE.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  only  time  I  got  my  money 
"pht  then  as  a  discharged  check. 

Mr.  DoREMcs.  Do  you  know  why  they  discharged  you  ? 
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Mr.  McCoKKLE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Well,  why  was  it? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  Well,  sir,  if  my  ideas  are  clear  the  man  was  drunk 
and  I  got  to  laughing  at  him,  is  what  made  him  fire  me. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Is  that  the  reason  he  gave  you? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  That  is,  the  Eed  Cross 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Was  that  the  reason  he  gave  you  ? 
.  Mr.  McCoRKLE.  That  is  the  reason  he  fired  me. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  What  did  he  say  when  he  fired  you?  Did  he  say 
you  were  fired  because  you  were  laughing  at  him? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  No ;  he  came  in  and  said  something  to  a  little  fel- 
low, and  the  little  fellow  grabbed  a  hatchet  and  said, "  I  will  knock 
your  head  off" — and  he  was  a  little  fellow  like  this  [indicating]  and 
the  other  fellow  weighed  about  30(> — and  he  ran  and  fell  and  I 
laughed  at  him. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  was  his  name? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  What  reason  did  he  give  you  ? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  Blacker  was  the  foreman's  name.  He  told  me  he 
fired  me.  And  I  went  over  and  showed  my  check,  and  the  fellow 
said,  "  Were  you  working  under  him  ?  "  And  I  said,  "  Yes,  and  he 
fired  us,"  and  he  took  us  over  and  gave  us  our  money. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  don't  remember  his  name? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  No,  sir;  I  worked  for  him  a  week  or  10  days. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  What  reason  did  he  give  you  for  firing  you? 

Mr.  McCoRKiiE.  He  didn't  tell  us  nothing. 

Mr.  DoKEMus.  He  just  said,  "  You  are  fired"? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  He  said,  "  You  are  fired ;  you  are  fired ;"  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  And  that  is  the  only  time  you  were  fired  ? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  How  many  times  were  you  ordered  to  get  in  the 
clear  ? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  That  I  couldn't  say. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Twice? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  A  good  many  times. 

Mr.  DoREMTJS.  Three  times? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  Yes;  a  dozen  times. 

Mr.  DoREMTjs.  That  many  times? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMTJS.  More  than  that  ? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  I  wouldn't  doubt  if  it  was.  I  went  to  the  field 
foreman  and  asked  him  about  going  to  work,  and  he  would  ask  me 
if  I  wasn't  doing  well. 

Mr.  DoREMTJs.  And  ^ou  think  you  were  told  about  getting  in  the 
clear  at  least  a  dozen  times  when  you  were  on  this  job  ? 

Mr.  McCoRKLB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  And  you  would  always  obey  the  orders? 

Mr.  McCoRKLB.  Yes;  generally,  and  sometimes  I  would  go  some- 
where and  mess  around  at  something. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  How  many  times  do  you  think  you  were  in  the 
clear  while  you  were  on  this  job? 

Mr.  McCoRKtE.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Mr.  DoREMTTS.  You  didn't  go  into  the  clear  any  oftener  than  you 
were  told  to? 
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Mr.  McCoBKi<B.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  DoEEMus.  You  think  about  a  dozen  times ! 

Mr.  McCoRKLB.  Maybe  more. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Well,  15? 

Mr.  McCoRKLB.  I  couldn't  say.  We  were  not  -working  right 
through;  in  the  morning  he  would  say,  "Nothing  on  hand  ;  that 
meant  to  get  into  the  clear,  so  what  are  you  going  to  do  ? 

ilr.  DoREMus.  You  construed  that  to  be  an  order  to  get  into  the 
clear  ? 

Mr.  McCoRKtE.  Yes ;  sometimes  he  would  say  to  get  into  the  clear, 
and  sometimes  he  would  say  there  was  nothing  on  hand,  and  that 
would  be  all  there  was  to  it. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  You  think  you  got  in  the  clear  a  dozen  times  while 
you  were  on  the  job  ? 

Mr.  McCoRKiiB.  I  think  I  did ;  I  don't  know  how  many  times. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Did  you  average  a  half  day^  work  while  you  were 
here  ? 

Mr.  McCJoRKLB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  More  than  that? 

Mr.  McCoRKLB.  Yes;  more  than  that.  I  don't  know  how  much 
time  we  worked ;  sometimes  pretty  fast. 

Mr.  DoREMTJs.  Sometimes  you  worked  pretty  fast? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  Yes;  some  foremen  were  pretty  fair  that  we 
worked  under. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  Do  you  think  you  averaged  three- fourths  of  a  day? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  Yes ;  under  the  foremen. 

Mr.  DoREMtrs.  During  all  the  time  you  were  on  the  job  ? 

Mr.  McCoRKLE.  Yes ;  I  expect  we  did ;  I  expect  we  did.  I  wotildnt 
say  positively,  but  .something  like  that. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  But  you  are  pretty  sure  part  of  the  time  you  were 
on  here  you  put  in  three-fourths  of  a  day's  work? 

Mr.  McCoHKtE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoRBMtrs.  You  think  you  did? 

Mr.  MoCoRKtB.  Sometimes  we  did  a  lot  of  things.  And  then  I 
guess  sometimes  we  didn't  make  the  company  a  cent  a  week. 

Mr.  DoHEMTJS.  That  is  all. 

TESTIMONY  OF  KB.  TA7I0B  THOBNBEBO,  CHIILICOTHE,  OHIO. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 

Mr.  McCduloch.  Your  name  is  Taylor  Thomberg? 

Mr.  Thohnbero.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtjuloch.  You  live  at  739  East  Fourth  Street,  Chillicothe, 
Ohio? 

Mr,  Thobnbbho.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtTLixKJH.  Did  you  work  on  Camp  Sherman? 

'Mr.  Thornbbro.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoCtjixoch.  Under  the  Bentley  Construction  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Thornbero.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiiocH.  As  I  understand,  you  began  in  June,  1917?  Is 
that  right? 

Mr.  Thobnbbro.  Sometime  along  there;  about  t^at  time.  I  don't 
remember  the  date. 

Mr.  McCxnxocB.  How  long  did  you  work  on  the  job? 
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Mr.  Thornberg.  Well,  I  worked  something  like  six  or  seven 
months. 

Mr.  McCujxocH.  What  kinds  of  work  did  you  do? 

Mr.  Thornberg.  Just  common  labor. 

Mr.  McCtjlijoch.  You  were  a  common  laborer? 

Mr.  Thornberg.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiioCH.  Did  you  work  for  the  McGrath  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Thornberg.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MoCuiiiOCH.  Just  worked  for  Bentley? 

Mr.  Thornberg.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  What  did  you  work  at;  digging  ditches? 

Mr.  Thornberg.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtrixocH.  How  many  foremen  were  you  under? 

Mr.  Thornberg.  I  couldn't  tell. 

Mr.  McCmxocH.  About  how  man^;  quite  a  number? 

Mr.  Thornberg.  Yes;  I  suppose  six  or  eight  different  ones. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What  was  the  attitude  or  the  foremen  in  regard 
to  your  working;  did  they  press  you  to  work  or 

Mr.  Thornberg  (interposing).  Well,  when  we  first  started  that 
work  it  was  pretty  well  in  the  first  start,  before  there,  came  too  many, 
but  the  longer  they  came  the  worse  they  got. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Now,  tell  us  in  a  general  way  in  a  few  words 
just  what  tlie  conditions  were  in  regard  to  working. 

Mr.  Thornberg.  Well,  sometimes  the  foreman  would  tell  you 
"Well,  don't  work  too  hard;  get  out  in  the  cornfield;  take  a  sneak 
out  into  the  cornfield." 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Did  Bentley 's  foreman  tell  you  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Thornberg.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  How  many  of  them  told  you  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Thornberg.  Most  all  of  them,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned. 
They  didn't  any  of  them  seem  to  take  any  interest  in  it.  They 
wanted  to  get  back. 

Mr.  McCdlloch.  They  encouraged  you  to  loaf  on  the  job? 

Mr.  Thornberg.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Told  you  not  to  work  too  hard? 

Mr.  Thornberg.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Did  you  ever  hide  in  the  cornfield  under  the 
orders  of  your  foreman  ? 

Mr.  Thornberg.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixoch.  For  how  long? 

Mr.  Thornberg.  I  expect  a  week  or  10  days. 

Mr.  McCuixoch.  Did  you  report  in  each  day? 

Mr.  Thornberg.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Were  you  told  each  day  to  go  to  the  cornfield 
and  loaf? 

Mr.  Thornberg.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Now,  what  foreman  told  you  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Thornberg.  Shoemaker. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  Was  he  Bentley's  foreman? 

Mr.  Thornberg.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixoch.  That  lasted  how  long? 

Mr.  Thornberg.  A  week  or  10  days. 

Mr.  McCui-Locii.  Did  you  draw  your  pay  during  that  timet 
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Mr.  Thornbero.  Yes,  sdr. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  The  foreman  took  your  time  and  turned  it  in? 

Mr.  Thoknberg.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtJLU)CH.  And  the  foreman  told  you  to  go  to  the  cornfield 
and  loaf? 

Mr.  Thornbero.  Yes,  sir ;  and  the  timekeeper  would  come  around 
and  ask  him  how  many  men  he  had,  and  he  would  tell  him.  The 
timekeepers  didn't  tell  us. 

Mr.  McChlloch.  How  many  men  were  there  loafing  in  the  corn- 
field at  that  time? 

Mr.  Thornbebo.  I  think  18  or  20  of  us. 

Mr.  McCrnxocH.  And  you  did  nothing,  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Thornbehq.  Nothing  at  all. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  you  drew  your  pay? 
Mr.  Thornbero.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuuiOCH.  And  loafed  thene  under  the  directions  of  Bent- 
ley's  foreman? 
Mr.  Thornbero.  Yes,  sir. 

_  Mr.  McCtjlloch.  Can  you  give  us  any  other  instances  of  that 
kind? 

Mr.  Thornbero.  No,  sir ;  only  sometimes  he  would  tell  us :  "Don't 
work  too  hard;  get  back." 
Mr.  Jf  cCuLLocH.  He  would  tell  you  not  to  work  too  hard  ? 
Mr.  Thornbero.  He  would  tell  us:  "Don't  work  too  hard;  get 
*?  *"Qe  place  where  they  can't  see  you." 
^r-  McCuLLOCH.  Who  did  he  mean  by  "they"? 

^r.  Thornbero.  I  suppose  a  field 

^'r-  iCcCutLOCH  (interposing).  Did  they  mean  the  Government 

,  **''.  TBtoHNBERO.  They  wanted  us  to  get  out  of  sight  of  them 

^''-  AfcCmxocH.  What  fellows? 
rj''  T:hornbehg.  The  Goverrmient  fellows. 

Mt,  "McCulloch.  What  foreman  told  you  to  get  out  of  sight;  he 
WW  you  to  get  out  of  sight,  did  he? 
*J^-  Thornbero.  Yes,  sir. 
*Jr-  aJcCdlloch.  And  told  you  to  loaf? 
j-j  ^'  ?^ORNBEHQ.  Yes;  he  says:  "You  don't  have  to  work."    They 

V    \^^^  *^®  ^^^'^-    "^®*  ^**''^-" 

^^-  *JcCuLU)CH.  Did  they  have  the  work? 

**'■•  T'»30RNBERG.  I  don't  Imow  about  that;  there  was  work  all 

over  the   camp.    I  don't  know.    There  wouldn't  be  very  much  maybe 

where  w-^  ^gg  working  at  the  time,  but  other  places  there  might  be 

^  M  \J  **'®y  *****  **^®"  "^  *^®"- 

"^J""  ^cCmJLOCH,  What  did  they  say  that  to  you  for;  to  keep  you 
on  the  jot? 

J*^-  !pK0RNBERO.  I  don't  know  what  the  idea  was  about  that. 

«  •  ^Cmj/)CH.  But  they  did  tell  you  to  do  that? 

V    T!p^8*™**0'  Yes,  sir.  _ 

Mr.  McCnUiOCH.  Did  that  condition  prevail  all  the  time  you  were 
on  the  -Work? 

Mr.  Thornbero.  Well,  along  all  the  time;  right  on  the  start 
they  worked  us  pretty  weD. 
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Mr.  TiiORNBERO.  Well,  I    \\i> 

nionths. 
Mr.  McCuiJiOCH.  What  kimt 
Mr.  TiiORNBERO.  Just  coirinio 
Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  You  were  ji 
Mr,  TiiORNBERO.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  McCxTixocii.  Did  you  \\« 
Mr.  TiioRNnERG.  No,  sir. 
Mr.  McCxJixotii.  Just  woil^' 
Mr.  TiiORNBERO.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  MK'iTij.ocn.  Wlmt  did  ' 
Mr.  TiiORNBERO.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Mc('iTi.ix>CH.  How  inntiy 
Mr.  TiiORNBERO.  I  couldn't  i 
Mr.  McCxiuxx'H.  yVbout  hin\ 
Mr.  TiioRNiiKRO.  Yes;  I  sii]. 
Mr.  Mc(.Vi.ix>fji.  What  wa.s  , 

to  vtuir  workinji;  did  they  prr 
Mr.  Thorn BKRO  (interpo^in 

work  it  was  prt»tfy  well  in  llii'  \ 

l>ut  tlio  loiij^T  they  came  tlio  \\  n- 
Mr.  Mc(  rUwiM'ii.  Now.  till 

j«!»t  what  tluM'oiulitions  w«Mv  ii 
Mr.   TiioRN !»;««.  Well.  m>ii 

"Well,  don't  work  t»v  hard:  : 

out  into  the  »H>rntieKI." 

Mr.  Mt-lViuHH.  Did  IVm 
Mr.  Thornw^ko.  Yesi,  sir. 
Mr,  Mv  (.1  i.ivHii.  How  r.  ,'1 
Mr,   'r»U4KNK»:Kt:.  M»v<t    all   >■'■ 

ThoY  divln't  any  of  thoni   -. 

wanrovl  to  I'et  baok. 

Mr,  MvOiinHU,  They  .-  , 
Mr,  'rHv>KN»«t:K\;.  Yesv  s-v. 
Mr,  Mvl'iiiiviu  Told  \  ^ 
Mr,    TuoKNiuKV..  Ye::s  #  r. 
Mr.   MvA'iiiiVH.  l>id  y    . 

vnvlof^i  of  your  t"oivii>-,in  * 
Mr,  'l'iK>K\WK^:.  Yes^  s;, 
>Jr.  AkA'viivXH.  For  " -v 
M-.   Tm'Knmkv;.  I  e\"\~--;    . 
M-.  >La\  u>.vh.  P--1  } 

M-.  M.CVIIV.VH.  W>r-,-  •. 

a*>,l  VarV 

M".  M  A\'LvVH.  N-— •,  • 
M-.  T'li-RNitsitt;.  S""' •%•:-•  • 
M".  M..Vv!.LOv-i.  }V,< 

M".     r*t.-«.N»f!n;.    Y?Sv    >  • 

\t-.  M  Vv'L^-«H    I'm:      - 

M'-*.  M-.V'vt.L.H  !i.  r  ••  •• 


tf  diis  method  of  ordering 
.  -  aot  have  happened  every 

-  we  would  do  a  pretty 
vij  would  take  it  prettjr  easy. 
-mke  it  easy,  is  that  it  ? 
;if  in  the  cornfeld  while 
•^nble  loafing  all  the  time. 
"o  whether  or  not  the  heads 
■i  other  than  the  foremeti, 
lion  to  the  foremen  know^ 

•T  of. 
uer  foremen  around,  anv 


-  :o  whether  or  not  they  did 
it  their  knowing  it  i 

■lie  occasion  when  vou   re- 


;ic  diat  I 

.;:  under  Bentle^^'s  foreman 
^nl«d  to  know  if  he  could 
-a  be  guessed  he  could.  He 
I  ion't  know,  here;   and  I 

-    i  dozen  of  them.   may)>e. 

'.  ion't  want  but  six,"  and  I 
.  m.  and  he  asked  me  if  I 
. .  difference  to  me:  I  would 
u  aie  to.    Well,  he  t«x>k  nie 

.-  liieui  and  all  the  re^  quit: 

•  roreuiao — the  old  foreuian. 
^iiurday.  pay  day.  I  g..<  niv 

.  carried  u.e  ri::ht  tiirougti 
v  ••eople.  and  they  b<'Ca  paid 
le  ocber  pei-^t.  '.e  pay  me. 
.  ihe  li:i.e  did  vvu  see  the 

•  >»•  :  tl.-.-y  w.Tv  tl-.at  way 
;  \vx-<  it  ''■>:■  ;vr  .v::t  of  th* 

.   'iiau;  I  s<.    t.x»  V  :i  have 


uiv  •»!  i-  e 
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Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What  do  you  mean  by  that;  tell  us  about  that, 
M-hat  the  situation  was? 

Mr.  Thornbero.  TTie  way  I  used  to  work,  this  wasn't  working; 
I  was  used  to  doing  mote  work. 

Mr.  McCttlijoch.  And  the  loafing  was  done  under  the  directions 
of  the  foreman  ? 

Mr.  Thohnbebg.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtTLi>ocn.  Who  was  the  agent  of  the  contractor  so  far  as 
jou  knew  ? 

Mr.  Thornbebg.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtjuxx3h.  In  other  words,  you  knew  you  were  working 
for  the  Bentley  Construction  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Thohnbero.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtjixoch.  And  you  were  taking  ordei"S  of  the  boss  or 
foreman  ? 

Mr.  Thornbero.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocK.  You  were  taking  orders  from  him;  you  didn't 
know  anything  else? 

Mr.  Thorxberg.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLocii.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Doremtjs.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  this  double  time  you  have 
testified  about.    Who  were  these  other  people  that  paid  you? 

Mr.  Thorxberg.  I  don't  know  what  the  foreman  s  name  was  be- 
<ause  I  didn't  work  only  a  week  for  him;  but  I  went  there  and 
worked  and  I  know  I  got  my  pay  all  right. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Well,  it  was  in  connection  with  the  work  on  this 
particular  camp,  wasn't  it? 

Mr.  Thornbero.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoBEMTDS.  And  Saturday  night  you  say  you  got  double  pay? 

Mr.  Thornbero.  Yes,  sirj  that  is,  I  was  paid  by  Bentley's  fore- 
man and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  paid  me. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  And  you  got  double  pay  for  how  many  day's  work  ? 

Mr.  Thornbero.  Well,  the  time  would  be  sent  in,  I  think,  on  Wed- 
nesday and  I  had  worked  Thursday  and  Friday — ^no,  on  Thursday 
I  piieas  the  time  was  sent  in  and  then  I  worked  Friday,  Saturday, 
and  Sunday  with  the  Bentley  people  and  then  the  next  Monday 
morning  for  the  others  and  they  paid  me  until  that  time  the  next 
week. 

Mr.  DoREMrrs.  That  would  be  how  many  days? 

Mr.  Thornbero.  That  would  be  seven  days. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  There  were  seven  days  that  you  got  double  pay? 

Mr.  Thornbero.  Yes ;  from  Bentley ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.DoREMtrs.  Now,  what  did  you  do  about  that? 

Mr.THORNBEKO.  I  didn't  do  anything. 

Mr.DoREMtJS.  You  kept  the  money? 

Mr.  Thornbero.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMtTS.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  McCiTLLOCH.  I  don't  want  to  leave  the  witness  in  any  situa- 
tion where  there  are  facts  he  has  not  explained.  I  understand  you 
were  working  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  ? 

Mr.  Thornberg.  Well,  I  worked  a  week  but  there  was  days  of  that 
week  the  time  was  not  sent  in — ^the  time  would  be  sent  in  on  Thurs- 
<lay,  I  think  it  was,  and  then  I  had  worked  Friday,  Saturday,  and 
Sunday  for  the  Bentley  man  and  then  I  went  to  the  others  nnd  on 
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Monday,  of  course,  he  carried  me  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednes- 
day. 

Mr.  McCxiLLOCH.  Did  you  talk  to  him  about  it,  or  did  you 

Mr. Thornbeko  (interposing).  No;  I  didn't  know  anything  about 
it  until  he  came  and  handed  me  the  slip.  The  foreman  always  got 
our  slips  and  that  meant  the  hours  we  worked. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  He  knew  you  were  not  there? 

Mr.  Thobnbero.  Certainly ;  he  sent  me. 

Mr. McCtTLiiOCH.  So  that  you  were  acting  under  his  directions? 

Mr.  Thohnbeho.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCttixoch.  And  you  got  paid  for  doing  what  he  told  vou 
to  do? 

Mr.  Thornbero.  Yes,  sir ;  he  told  me  to  go  and  work  for  the  other 
man  and  he  know'd  that  he  sent  me  onto  the  other  job. 

Mr.McKBNziE.  How  much  mcMiey  did  you  get  from  the  Y.  M- 
C.  A.? 

Mr.  Thornbbro.  I  worked  from  Monday  morning  until  Saturday 
noon. 

Mr. McE^ENziE.  How  much  a  day? 

Mr.  Thornbero.  The  same  as  Bentley  paid. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  How  much  was  that? 

Mr. Thornberg.  Four  doUars  and  forty  cents  a  day;  that  is,  I 
worked  for  10  hours  and  got  paid  for  11. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Then  you  drew  $8.80  for  that  week  ? 

Mr.  Thornberg.  Yes.  and  double  time  on  Sundays. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Double  time  on  Sunday? 

Mr.  Thornberg.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Did  you  get  that? 

Mr.  Thornberg.  Yes;  made  86  hours. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Now,  did  you  know  at  that  time  that  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  was  an  independent  organization  paying  its  own  bills? 

Mr.  Thornberg.  I  didn't  know  anything  about  that,  how  they 
were  working  it ;  I  didn't  know  anything  about  it.  I  knew  they  paiS 
their  men  and  Bentley  paid  his  men. 

Mr.  McCcLixxjH.  Do  you  know  of  other  instances  where  that  oc- 
curred ? 

Mr.  Thornberg.  No;  because  the  rest  went  away.  They  worked 
up  until  noon  and  went  away. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Your  foreman  knew  vou  were  not  on  the  job? 

Mr.  Thornberg.  He  sent  me.  When  this  fellow  asked  for  the  men. 
he  says,  "Will  you  go?  " 

Mr.  McKIenzie.  But  he  turned  your  time  in  just  the  same? 

Mr.  Thornberg.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  another  que=<tion:  Wa-- 
there  anyone  else  representing  the  Government  that  ever  checked 
your  time,  or  was  it  all  up  to  your  foreman  ? 

Mr.  Thornberg.  It  was  all  up  to  the  foreman  and  the  timekeeper: 
the  Government  had  a  timekeeper. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  did  the  Grovernment  timekeeper  see  you  dur- 
ing that  week  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Thornberg.  Well,  I  don't  know  about  that.  I  didn't  .see  him 
when  I  was  working  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  But  nevertheless  your  time  was  turned  in  even 
if  that  were  true  and  the  Government  had  a  timekeeper  on  the  job  ? 
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Mr.  Thornberg.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKcNziE.  And  you  say  the  GoTemment  did  have  a  time- 
keeper? 

Mr.  Thohnbero.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtjix,och.  In  order  to  make  it  entirely  clear,  the  man  who 
sent  you  to  work  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  turned  in  your  time  and  knew 
you  were  working  for  the  Y.  M.  C  A.  ? 

Mr.  Thohnbero.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  he  was  your  boss? 

Mr.  Thohnbero.  Yea,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Did  the  Government  timekeeper  ever  look  at  the 
button  you  wore? 

Mr.  Thornbebo.  I  couldn't  tell  you  about  that.  It  was  on  my  hat ; 
he  could  see  it  if  he  wanted  to  see  it. 

Mr.  DoREHTTS.  You  have  testified  that  the  timekeepers  checked 
you  up;  do  you  know  who  they  represraited;  whether  they  repre- 
sented the  Government  or  the  contractor  ? 

Mr.  Thorn BERO.  I  don't  know;  I  was  not  expected  to  know  any- 
thing of  the  time  until  I  got  my  time  slips  with  my  time  on. 

Mr.  DoREMcs.  Now,  as  I  understand  it,  you  worked  7  days 
fortheY.M.C.A.? 

Mr.  Thornbero.  No;  no,  I  worked  from  Monday  noon  until  Sat- 
urday noon. 

Mr.  DoREHTTS.  You  worked  from  Monday  until  Saturday  noon 
fortheY.M.  C.  A.? 

Mr.  Thornbero.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  And  you  collected  pay  from  the  Y.M.C.A.  for 
that  week's  work? 

Mr.  Thornbero.  Yes;  up  until  Saturday  noon. 

Mr.DoREMus.  And  you  also  collected  pay  from  the  contractor  for 
thJt  same  period  ? 

Mr.  Thornbero.  No,  sir;  just  the  three  days.  The  time  is  sent 
in  in  the  middle  of  the  week  and  then  when  we  work  in  that  week 
it  would  throw  it  until  the  middle  of  the  next  week ;  our  time  went 
in  and  we  got  our  money  on  Saturday.  I  had  worked  Friday,  Sat- 
"orday.  and  Sunday  for  Shoemaker,  Bentley's  man,  the  foreman,  and 
then  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  took  me  and  worked  me  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday  and  carried  me  3  days;  so  that  made  a  full  week  work- 
ing for  Bentley,  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  paid  me  at  the  same  time  for 
that  three  days.  And  they  paid  me  the  rest  where  Bentley  did 
not.  Bentley  carried  me  on  until  they  sent  the  time  in. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  get  this  thing  straight.  How 
many  days  did  you  work  on  this  Y.  M.  C.  A.  job  ? 

Mr.  Thornbero.  Five  days  and  a  half. 

Mr.  DoREMTJS.  How  many  days  did  Bentley  pay  you  for. 

Mr.  Thornbero.  He  paid  me  for  the  full  week ;  seven  days.  But 
I  had  worked  three  days  for  Bentley  before  I  went  to  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  I  see. 

Mr.  Thornbero.  And  then  he  carried  me  from  Monday,  Tuesday, 
«nd  Wednesday,  and  the  time  was  sent  in. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  To  get  this  thing  correct,  now  is  this  correct ;  part 
oi  the  time  that  you  work  on  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  job  went  on  the  pay 
rollofBentiey? 
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Mr.  Thornberg.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoKEMTTS.  So  you  collected  double  time  for  the  time  vou  were 
on  the  y.  M.  C.  A.  fob? 

Mr.  TiiORKBERO.  Yes.  sir;  I  worked  Saturday  afternoon  for 
Bentley,  because  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  got  through  on  Saturday  noon. 

Mr.  DoHEMTTS.  And  when  you  got  this  pay  from  Bentley  you  didnt 
sav  anything  about  it? 

Mr.  TiioRNBERO.  No,  sir;  you  didn't  dare  to;  didn't  dare  men- 
tion it. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Were  you  afraid  something  would  happen  to  you 
if  you  mentioned  it  ? 

Mr.  Thornbero.  No,  sir;  but  they  wouldn't  allow  you  to  say  there 
was  a  mistake.  There  were  men  there  with  bayonets  to  saj'  "  you 
move  on." 

Mr.  DouF.Mus.  Then  the  only  reason  you  kept  this  money  you  had 
not  earned  was  that  yon  were  afraid  to  say  anything  about  it  ? 

Mr.  TuoitXBERG.  They  didn't  allow  you  to;  when  you  went  to  get 
your  money,  "  you  go  on  by.'' 

Mr.  DoREMrs.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you,  M'itness,  whoever  told  you 
while  you  were  on  this  job  that  if  you  got  nioney  that  did  not  be- 
long to  you  not  to  say  anything  about  it? 

Mr,  TiiORNBERo.  No,  sir;  they  didn't  tell  you  that.  They  didnt 
tell  me  that.  But  if  you  stopped  a  minute  to  ask  one  of  them  a  ques- 
tion, "you  move  on.'     There  was  a  soldier  there. 

Mr.  DoREMrs.  I  don't  care  to  pursue  it  anj'  further. 

Mr.  McCriALOCii.  One  more  question :  Mr.  Thornberg,  you  did  not 
collect  the  monej* ;  it  was  paid  to  you,  wasn't  it  ? 

Mr.  TiioKXBERG.  No;  it  was  paid  to  iiie  in  the  envelope. 

Mr.  McCrixorii.  It  was  paid  to  you  by  the  man  who  sent  you  to 
work  at  another  place,  wa.sn't  it?  The  foreman  that  sent  vou  ^ 
work  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.? 

Mr.  Thornberg.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  McCrLLOCii.  Told  you  to  go  there?  • 

Mr.  Thornberg.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOcii.  And  knew  you  were  there? 

Mr.  Thornberg.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCrLLOCH.  Turned  in  vour  time,  and  gave  vou  the  monev^ 
didn't  he? 

Mr.  Thornberg.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Yo\i  didn't  collect  it  from  him  ? 

Mr.  Thornberg.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuu-orH.  He  gave  it  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Thornberg.  The  money  was  always  in  an  envelope. 

Mr.  M(<'tji4X)Ch.  He  turned  in  your  time? 

Mr.  Thornberg.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCnxocH.  .\nd  he  knew  you  were  not  there? 

Mr.  Thornberg.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  MrCnxocH.  There  can't  be  anything  wrong  with  that  so  far 
ns  you  are  concerned? 

ifr.  TiroRNBERO.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLUJCH.  There  can't  be  anything  wrong  with  that  in 
your  mind? 

Mr.  Thornberg.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  That  is  all. 
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TESTIMONT  OF  KE.  TESSE  BKANDOH,  BICHHOin)  DALE,  OHIO. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie. 
Mr.  McKbnzib.  What  is  your  full  name? 
Mr.  Brandon.  Jesse  Brandon. 
Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  Where  do  you  live? 
Mr.  Bbandon.  Richmond  Dale. 
Mr.  McCnUiOCH.  That  is  in  Ross  County,  isn't  it? 
Mr.  Brandon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiiiOCH.  Now,  you  went  to  work  for  the  Bentley  Co.  as 
I  understand  about  July  8,  1917? 
Mr.  Brandon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCnuiJCH.  And  worked  for  them  about  72  days? 
Mr.  Brandon.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  McCiTiiLOCH.  As  a  laborer  on  roads? 
Mr.  Brandon.  Two  weeks  on  the  roacU. 
Mr.  McCiTLLOCH.  What  else  did  you  do? 
Mr.  Brandon.  Cement  work. 
Mr.  McCuutiOCH.  Cement  work? 
Mr.  Brandon.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  McCiTUXKJH.  As  a  laborer? 
Mr.  Brandon.  No|I  worked  finishing. 

Mr.  McCuiiiiOCB.  What  do  you  say  as  to  there  being  too  many 
men  on  all  the  jobs? 

Mr.  Brandon.  Well,  there  were,  I  thought,  too  many  men  on  the 
jobs. 
Mr.  McCuuiOCH.  How  many  too  many? 

Mr.  Brandon.  Well,  they  could  have  taken  off  one-third  of  the 
men  anyhow ;  one-third  could  have  been  taken  off  anyhow,  the  jobs 
I  was  on. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  What  was  the  effect  of  having  too  many  men  on 
the  jobs? 

Au.  Brandon.  They  were  in  each  other's  way  and  they  were  wait- 
ing all  the  time  until  their  turn  came.  Such  as  on  the  wheelbarrow, 
B  or  10  on  a  wheelbarrow  and  a  little  mixer  your  turn  would  come 
and  then  you  would  be  waiting  all  the  time  with  a  couple  of  shovel- 
ers  shoveling  on  the  wheelbarrow  and  that  is  where  time  was  lost; 
they  did  not  keep  the  men  going  all  the  time ;  one-third  of  the  time 
they  were  waiting. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  Was  this  fact,  that  the  men  were  working  in 
this  way,  within  the  knowledge  of  your  boss;  did  he  know  he  had 
loo  many  men  there? 
Mr.  Bkandon.  Sure,  he  knew  it. 
Mr.  McCnUiOCH.   What  did  he  say  about  it  ? 
Mr.  BRiNDON.  He  didn't  say  anything. 
Mr.  McCuixocH.  Did  he  ever  tell  you  to  slow  up  ? 
Mr.  Brandon.  Yes,  sure ;  he  said  we  were  working  too  fast. 
Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  Did  he  tell  you  to  slow  up? 
Mr.  Bbandon.  Slow  up,  in  order  to  make  our  job  last. 
Mr.  McCdixoch.  I  wish,  you  would  tell  us  all  about  that.     Did 
yoa  have  any  conversation  with  your  foreman  about  easing  up, 
slowing  up? 

Mr.  Brandon.  No  ;  it  would  be  this  way :  When  the  boss  was  not 
•round,  or  when  any  of  the  officers  of  the  camp  or  the  timekeepers,  he 
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would  tell  us  to  kind  of  dig  into  it,  and  then  when  he  was  ^one  we 
would  have  an  easy  time — we  called  it  an  easy  time,  and  told  us  to 
scatter  out ;  when  we  didn't  have  work  he  told  us  to  scatter  out ;  we 
have  to  scatter  out.  I  know  one  instance  we  was  working  on  the 
laundry  over  here  and  I  expect  six  or  seven  of  them  went  to  sleep  up 
along  the  railroad  under  the  shade  trees ;  I  know  that. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Did  your  foreman  know  about  that? 

Mr.  Brandon.  He  said  to  scatter  out.  Some  of  the  officials  would 
say  to  get  out.    I  don't  care  what  they  say ;  I  know, 

Mr.  McCtJixocH.  That  is,  your  foreman  said  that? 

Mr.  Brandon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtji.ix)ch.  Did  he  mention  Bentley  at  any  timet 

Mr.  Brandon.  Yes ;  one  time  I  remember  that  he  mentioned  Bent- 
ley.    He  said,  "  Bentley  is  around ;  you  men  watch." 

Mr.  McCdixoch.  How  about  the  leather-boot  fellows? 

Mr.  Brandon.  Yes;  the  officials,  he  talked  about  them;  when  the 
leather-boot  men  came  around  we  would  have  to  hustle  up  and  do 
something.  Sometimes  when  we  didn't  have  anything  to  do  we 
would  make  an  effort  like  we  were  putting  something  away,  whether 
we  did  anything  or  not. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  How  about  the  Government  timekeepere ;  did 
they  come  around  ? 

sir.  Brandon.  Yes;  they  came  around  twice  a  day — ^Bentley's  men 
and  the  Government  timekeepers,  twice  a  day ;  in  the  forenoon  and 
afternoon. 

Mr.  McCmLLOCH.  Did  they  see  you  idling  around? 

Mr.  Brandon.  Well,  you  know,  when  the  timekeeper  came  up  we 
always  had  to  get  away,  make  it  appear  that  way,  of  course — of 
course  there  was  times  there  that  I  didn't  know  them  apart,  Bentley's 
men  from  the  Government  men,  but  we  would  be  idle,  you  know,  and 
they  came  around  and  they  didn't  say  anything. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  You  don't  know  whether  the  timekeeper  repre- 
sented Bentley  or  the  Government? 

Mr.  Brandon.  No;  not  on  this  section  D,  but  on  the  laundry  I  did, 
because  they  got  a  new  man  on  the  job  and  I  knew  him. 

Mr.  McCvuMCR.  How  about  checking  up  of  the  time:  how  was 
the  time  checked  up,  if  it  was  checked  up  ? 

Mr.  Brandon.  The  timekeeper  would  come  around  about  10  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon 

Mr.  McCuiJX)CH  (interposing).  Whose  timekeeper? 

Mr.  Brandon.  Both  of  them  together  sometimes;  Bentley  and  the 
Government's;  they  would  come  together  and  have  different  places 
togo. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Tell  us  what  you  know  and  saw. 

Mr.  Brandon.  Men  would  do  this  way :  I  know  one  man,  he  wore  a 
Panama  hat 

Mr.  McCxn^LOCH  (interposing).  Just  answer  my  question;  I  dont 
care  what  he  wore.    Did  he  check  your  time  and  how  often  ? 

Mr.  Brandon.  They  checked  your  time  twice  a  day. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  But  was  the  time  kept  by  the  foreman? 

Mr.  Brandon.  Oh,  you  mean  by  the  foreman:  sure,  by  the  fore- 
man ;  yes. 

Mr.  McCrixocH.  The  foreman  kept  the  time? 
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Mr.  Brandon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Now,  let  us  get  back  to  the  Groveminent  checker. 

Mr.  Brandon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  Did  the  Crovemment  checker  check  the  indi- 
vidual time  of  the  men? 

Mr.  Brandon.  Sometimes  he  would  and  sometimes  he  wouldn't. 

ilr.  McCtjlloch.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at ;  how  often  would  . 
he,  and  how  often  wouldn't  he ! 

Mr.  Brandon.  Sometimes  for  a  week,  maybe,  that  he  would  not 
come  around  and  our  foreman  would  check  us  in;  and  sometimes 
he  would  be  out — ^he  would  go  oflf  a  piece,  and  the  foreman  would  go 
out  and  meet  him  that  way. 

Mr.  McCcxxocH.  He  did  not  check  you  individually,  then  f 

Mr.  Brandon.  Sometimes  he  did. 

Mr.  McCcLLOCH.  How  often  t 

Mr.  Brandon.  I  couldn't  say  how  often;  but  sometimes  he  checked 
ip  individually. 

Mr.  McCulijoch.  Was  that  often  I 

Mr.  Brandon.  Frequently,  yes.  Probably — I  couldn't  say — maybe 
two  or  three  times  a  week  he  would  come  along. 

Mr.  McCcLLOCH.  Two  or  three  times  a  week  ? 

Mr.  Brandon.  Two  or  three  times  a  week,  maybe,  he  would  get 
you. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Two  or  three  times  a  week  he  would  get  you? 

Mr.  Brandon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Sometimes  it  would  go  for  a  week? 

Mr.  Brandon,  No;  not  a  week. 

Mr.  McCdlloch.  You  said  it  would.  How  often  would  he  get 
vou? 

Mr.  Brandon.  Sometimes  two  or  three  times  a  week. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Other  times  how  was  it  done? 

Mr.  Brandon.  Well,  the  foreman  was  checking  you  in. 

Mr.  McCuiioCH.  And  then  he  would  rely  on  me  foreman,  so  far 
15  vou  knew,  because  he  had  not  checked  you? 

Mr.  Brandon.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  The  foreman  did  not  check  you  ? 

Mr.  Brandon.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtruLOCH.  What  do  you  know  about  the  waste  of  mate- 
rial", around  there? 

Mr.  Brandon.  I  saw  a  lot  of  roofing  and  lumber  and  nails  went 
to  waste,  because  I  seen  it  burned  up. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Now,  I  have  a  memorandum  here  that  on  one 
occasion,  under  the  direction  of  your  boss,  you  did  practically  noth- 
'"g  for  about  a  month ;  now,  tell  us  about  that.  That  one  time  you 
^ere  watching  for  the  gravel  wagon. 

Mr.  Brandon.  Yes,  sir:  I  was  to  watch  and  tell  them  where  to 
put  the  gravel. 

Mr.  McCtJiiocH.  Who  sent  you  there  ? 

Mr.  Brandon.  The  regular  foreman,  a  fellow  named  Gillam ;  and 
then  there  was  another  foreman,  too — well,  I  had  three  or  four  fore- 
men about  that  time, 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  During  that  month? 

Mr.  Brandon.  Daring  that  month, 

Mr.  McCmxocH.  All  of  them  told  you  not  to  do  anything? 
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Mr.  Brandon.  I  couldn't  do  nothing  but  sit  there  and  watch. 

Mr.  McCtJUiOCH.  Won't  you  tell  us  about  it  in  a  few  words  what 
happened  there?  You  say  for  a  month  under  the  directions  of  your 
foreman  you  did  nothing? 

Mr.  Brandon.  I  did  nothing. 

Mr.  McCtJULOCH.  Tell  us  what  the  circumstances  were? 

Mr.  Brandon.  I  was  working  tamping  on  these  lavatories,  tamp- 
ing up,  and  he  told  me  not  to  work,  I  didn't  have  to  work  that  way ; 
he  said,  "  StaU  around." 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  To  stall  around  ? 

Mr.  Brandon.  Yes;  and  not  work,  that  jobs  will  give  out.  Well,  I 
was  to  kind  of  let  up  and  then  I  would  get  the  next  man,  and  then 
the  next  morning  another  boss  came  around  and  said  that  he  had 
another  job  for  me.  He  said,  "  You  go  out  on  the  road  there  and 
watch  for  the  gravel  wagons  and  tell  them  where  to  put  the  gravel." 
Some  times  three  wagons  would  come  a  day  and  some  times  only  one 
wagon.    I  stayed  there  for  a  month  at  that  place. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Doing  nothing? 

Mr.  Brandon.  Just  stayed  there  and  watched  for  the  wagons. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  You  were  told  to  go  there? 

Mr.  Brandon.  Yes;  1  couldn't  do  anything.  I  was  told  to  go 
there. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Were  you  on  the  pay  roll  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Brandon.  Even^  day. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  lou  received  some  extra  money  in  your  pay 
envelope  ? 

Mr.  Brandon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiJX>CH.  Will  you  tell  us  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Brandon.  I  was  on  that  loafing  job  then. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Tell  us  about  that. 

Mr.  Brandon.  When  Mr.  Leonard  came  around 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  He  was  your  foreman? 

Mr.  Brandon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Representing  Bentley? 

Mr.  Brandon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtrrxocH.  Do  you  know  how  many  gangs  he  had  supervi- 
sion over? 

Mr.  Brandon.  He  told  me  five  gangs. 

Mr.  McCuUiOcii.  So  there  were  five  foremen  under  him? 

Mr.  Brandon.  That  is  what  he  told  me  himself. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Five  foremen  under  him? 

Mr.  Brandon.  And  he  said,  "Brandon,  what  is  vour  number!'' 
And  I  told  him  what  my  number  was,  and  he  said,  "iTiey  are  doing 
lots  of  extra  work  at  the  laundry  and  the  base  hospital  ";  and  he  said. 
"  you  might  as  well  have  some  of  that  time  as  the  rest  of  them."  H«« 
s-iiid,  "  Do  you  want  to  work  at  night?"  I  said,  "No;  I  can't  work 
at  night  because  I  have  a  long  way  to  go,  and  go  home  every  evening 
and  come  up  in  the  morning.  He  said  it  didn't  make  anv  diflFerence 
"  if  you  happm  to  get  in  any  extra  time  or  extra  pay  don't  make  any 
kick."  I  told  him  I  couldn  t  work,  but  he  told  me  not  to  make  any 
kick  about  the  pay,  and  I  didn't  say  anything,  so  when  Saturday 
night  came  I  had  some  extra  pay.  My  pay  roll  was  $51.60;  that  was 
my  regular  pay  roll ;  that  is,  if  we  work^  Sundays. 
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Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  And  you  -worked  Sundays;  is  that  right!    You 
were  on  the  job  Sunday  ? 

Mr.  Brandon.  Yes;  double  time  on  Sundays.     So  then  the  next 
Saturday  night  I  did  get  some  extra  pay. 
Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  How  much  was  it  ? 
Mr.  Brandon.  Some  extra  money ;  extra  pay. 
Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  How  much  was  it ;  $13  ? 
Mr.  Brandon.  Y^  about  $13 ;  something  like  that. 
Mr.  McCtruiOCH.  Was  that  $13  in  addition  to  your  regular  pay  ? 
Mr.  Brandon.  Yes,  sir.    Still,  at  this  same  time,  I  made  a  protest ; 
I  told  this  man.    The  first  time  he  asked  me  how  much  time  I  had.    I 
told  him  how  much  time  I  had,  and  he  told  me  I  couldn't  count.    I 
said,  "Yes;  I  can."    But  he  says,  "Brandon,  go  on  off;  you  can't 
count,"  and  I  took  the  envelope  and  went  on  off. 
Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  $13? 

Mr.  Brandon.  $13.    He  told  me  I  couldn't  count. 
Mr.  McCutLOCH.  Did  you  understand  from  his  conversation  that 
he  had  put  you  on  the  pay  roll  for  this  extra  work  so  that  you  could 
get  a  little  extra  money  ? 
ilr.  Brandon.  Yes;  he  told  me  that. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  He  had  told  you  that  he  would  put  you  on, 
hadn't  he? 
Mr.  Brandon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuij:/)ch.  And  vou  got  the  extra  money  and  you  pro- 
tested? 
Mr.  Brandon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  And  when  you  protested  he  told  you  you  couldn't 
count? 
Mr.  Brandon.  Yes;  he  said  I  couldn't  count. 
Mr.  McCxjiiiiOCH.  What  did  you  say  about  that  ? 
Mr.  Brandon.  He  laughed  at  me ;  he  took  it  as  a  joke,    I  said  I 
oonld,  and  walked  away. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  What  did  you  do  for  that  extra  money ;  did  you 
work? 
Mr.  Brandon.  No  ;  I  didn't  work  for  it. 
Mr. McCuLLOCH.  You  were  on  this  loafing  job  at  this  time? 
Mr.  Brandon.  Yes;  on  this  loafing  job. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  And  you  thought  if  he  wanted  to  give  you  that 
money,  it  was  all  right? 
Mr.  Brandon.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  McCuLLOcH.  He  was  your  boss  ? 
Mr.  Brandon.  He  was  my  boss. 
Mr.  McCuiJiOCH.  He  was  boss  over  the  five  gangs? 
Mr.  Brandon.  He  was  boss  over  the  five  gangs ;  yes. 
Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Representing  Mr.  Bentley,  the  contractor! 
Mr.  Brandon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtJMiOCH.  Any  other  time  did  you  get  any  extra  pay;  a  few 
dollars? 
Mr.  Brandon.  A  few  dollars. 
Mr.  McCxjiJiOCH.  $6? 
Mr.  Brandon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtruLOCH.  You  had  not  done  any  extra  work? 
Mr.  Brandon.  Yes;  I  was  on  the  loafing  job. 
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Mr.  McCtjlloch.  Leonard  knew  all  about  it? 

Mr.  Brandon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Later  you  were  transferred  to  another  foreman  ? 

Mr.  Brandon.  Yes,  sir.  " 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  £ddie  Burke? 

Mr.  Brandon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  And  you  did  have  some  conversation  with  Gil- 
lam;  who  was  Gillam? 

Mr.  Brandon.  He  was  my  regular  foreman. 

Mr.  McCtTUiOCH.  He  was  a  subf  oreman  under  Leonard  ? 

Mr.  Brandon.  Yes;  but  after  they  put  me  on  this  job  I  was  clear 
out  of  my  old  gang  on  the  road,  so  Mr.  Gillam,  he  says  to  me, "  Bran- 
don, you  can't  get  no  extra  pay  now."  I  says,  "  That  is  all  right,"  I 
says. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  Did  he  tell  you  why? 

Mr.  Brandon.  Why,  under  this  other  foreman. 
.   Mr.  McCulloch.  Just  tell  us  what  he  said.  • 

Mr.  Brandon.  He  told  me  that  I  would  losp  my  extra  pay. 

Mr.  McCuLLQCH.  He  told  you  you  would  lose  your  extra  pay  ? 

Mr.  Brandon.  Extra  time,  he  said ;  extra  time. 
•    Mr.  McCttlloch.  Did  he  tell  you  why? 

Mr.  Brandon.  I  was  transferred,  you  know. 

Mr.  McCrLLOcH.  Did  he  say  that  he  would  not  turn  it  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Brandon.  He  couldn't,  you  know.  I  was  under  this  other  fore- 
man then,  and  Gillam  was  under  Eddie  Burke. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  And  under  Eddie  Burke  that  kind  of  a  system 
wouldn't  work? 

Mr.  Brandon.  No. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  But  it  did  work  under  Lecmard? 

Mr.  Brandon.  Yes ;  under  Eddie  Burke  it  didn't,  I  know. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  It  did  work  under  Leonard? 

Mr.  Brandon.  Yes;  but  they  brought  the  matter  up — brought  the 
proposition  up. 

Mr.  McCtjll6ch.  Your  foreman  brought  it  up  and  said  you  could 
not  get  your  extra  extra  time  under  Burke ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Brandon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  So  you  lost  your  extra  time  when  you  were  trans- 
ferred ? 

Mr.  Brandon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  anybody  or 
with  the  foreman  about  other  fellows  getting  this  extra  time  besides 
yourself  ? 

Mr.  Brandon.  With  the  foreman,  you  mean? 

Mr,  McCulloch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brandon.  No;  I  didn't. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Do  vou  know  about  any  others  getting  the  extra 
time? 

Mr.  Brandon.  I  heard  of  some;  just  hearsay,  is  all. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  Did  you  talk  with  the  men  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Brandon.  No;  I  never  talked  with  them  at  all;  one  fellow 
told  me  he  got  $100  extra  pay.    I  don't  know  his  name. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  In  the  same  way  ? 

Mr.  Brandon.  In  the  same  wav. 
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Mr.  McCuLiocH.  Under  Leonard? 

Mr.  Brandon.  No;  a  different  work,  you  know.  May  be  a  car- 
penter; he  got  $100,  you  know. 

Mr.  DoKEMTjs.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  want  to  do  a  great  amount 
of  protesting,  but  I  think  this  is  a  serious  proposition,  whether  you 
should  let  that  kind  of  testimony  into  the  record. 

Mr.  McKenzde.  What  he  heard  others  say.  I  think  the  witness 
should  confine  himself  to  what  he  knows  of  his  own  knowledge. 

Mr.  DoREMTTS.  He  testified  somebody  got  $100  and  he  doesn't  know 
who  it  was. 

Mr.  Brandon.  No. 

Mr.  McCtrUiOCH.  For  the  purpose  of  the  record — and  I  want  this 
to  go  into  the  record — we  are  endeavoring  to  find  whether  there  is 
irregularity.  The  rules  of  evidence  that  apply  in  a  lawsuit,  I  under- 
stand, do  not  apply  to  this  investigation.  If  we  can  secure  from 
witnesses  under  oath  here  some  information  that  will  unearth  irregu- 
larities it  seems  to  me  to  be  our  duty  to  get  it;  if  that  is  wrong  then 
my  whole  line  of  questioning  is  wrong,  because  I  have  the  idea  that 
the  rules  of  evidence  that  apply  in  a  court  do  not  apply  before  a  com- 
mittee. If  this  man  can  give  us  by  hearsay  a  clue  that  will  unearth 
an  irregularity  by  which  $100  was  paid  that  should  not  have  been 
paid,  I  think  we  should  get  it  rather  than  cover  it  up.  That  is  my 
position  about  it. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Well,  while  we  are  not  governed  by  the  clear  rules 
of  evidence,  it  is  our  purpose  to  get  the  facts  and  nothing  but  the 
facts,  and  if  we  can  pet  any  facts  that  will  substantiate  fraud  we  are 
all  interested  in  gettmg  it ;  but  I  submit  that  this  testimony  does  not 
establish  a  fact  and  does  not  establish  anything  from  which  a  fact 
can  de  deduced.  I  am  not  going  to  interpose  any  further  objection 
to  whatever  testimony  is  taken,  because  I  realize  I  haven't  the  power. 
We  are  not  acting  under  the  established  rules  of  evidence,  as  Mr. 
McCulloch  suggests,  but  I  do  submit,  in  attempting  to  get  at  the 
facts,  we  should  confine  the  testimony  as  nearly  as  we  can  to  the 
facts.   That  is  all. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  don't  think  it  is  necessary  to  take  up  the  time  of 
the  committee  discussing  this  question  at  any  length.  I  think  the 
position  of  Mr.  McCulloch  and  Mr.  Doremus  so  far  as  the  rules  of 
evidence  are  concerned  are  correct;  and  I  think  a  broad  leeway 
should  be  given,  but  I  do  feel,  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  that  a 
witness  ought  to  have  at  least  some  knowledge  that  would  enable 
the  committee  to  pursue  whatever  lead  he  might  give  us  in  order  that 
^e  might  get  hold  of  the  parties  that  were  really  guilty  and  engaged 
in  fraud ;  but  I  must  say  that  where  a  witness  simply  says  that  he 
heard  a  man  say  a  thing  and  does  not  know  him  and  can  not  give  us 
his  name  and  can't  give  us  any  information  or  fasten  it  down  in  any 
way  that  we  can  locate  the  parties  to  the  fraud 

Mr.  DoREMTTs  (interposing).  The  sole  question  in  this  particular 
instance  is  whether  we  want  to  get  at  the  facts  or  whether  we  want  to 
pursue  it  in  this  way. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Unless  I  can  interrogate  the  witness  and  ask 
him  to  tell  me  so  that  we  can  call  that  witness  I  don't  know  whether 

oil  can  get  at  the  facts ;  and  that  was  my  question,  and  he  hasnt 
'  an  opportunity  to  answer  it  yet. 
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Mr.  DoREMus.  I  submit  he  has,  and  he  said  he  didn't  know. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Then  I  will  not  pursue  it  any  further. 

Mr.  McKexzie.  I  think  having  answered  that  he  did  not  know 
that  statement  should  go  out  of  the  record,  but  if  he  did  know  then- 
your  question  is  proper. 

He  said  he  didn't  know  him.  [To  the  witness:]  Isn't  that  your 
answer  ? 

Mr.  Brandon.  I  don't  know  his  name,  no ;  I  don't  know  his  name. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  don't  know  his  name? 

Mr.  Brandon.  I  don't  know  his  name. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Where  does  he  live?    ' 

Mr.  Brandon.  In  Chillicothe. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Could  you  find  him? 

Mr.  Brandon.  I  might  find  him. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  When  did  you  last  see  him? 

Mr.  Brandon;  He  said  the  paymaster — ^he  may  be  out  of  town. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  When  did  you  last  see  him? 

Mr.  Brandon.  About  a  month  ago.    He  was  working 

Mr.  McKenzie  (interposing).  Do  you  think  he  is  in  Chillicothe? 

Mr.  Brandon.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Are  you  going  to  be  busy  this  afternoon  ?  If  you- 
locate  him,  let  us  know.    If  you  find  him,  bring  him  in  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  We  have  an  investigator  of  the  committee.  A 
broad  statement  of  that  kind  that  there  has  been  taken  out  of  the 
Government's  Treasury  $100  by  indirection,  I  think  is  a  very  im- 
portant item  of  testimony,  and  if  it  isn't  I  don't  care  to  pursue  the 
investigation.  If  we  can't  pursue  it — I  will  be  as  frank  as  I  can — I 
don't  want  to  pursue  trivial  things.  But  this  man  makes  a  charge 
here  and  I  want  to  find  out  by  questioning  him — ^I  know  of  no  other 
way — who  the  fellow  was  and  where  he  is. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  he  says  he  doesn't  know. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  He  has  given  enough  "information  to  the  com- 
mittee to  justify  the  investigator  in  pursuing  the  clue.  That  is  my 
view  of  that. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  proceed. 

Mr.  McCnixocH.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  instances  that  you  can 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Brandon.  Well,  I  know  more  about  the  work.  I  know  the 
system,  the  way  they  work  on  this  concrete — they  had  three  wheel- 
barrows to  wheel  the  concrete — no,  four — in  the  hopper,  and  a  small 
mixer,  and  four  to  take  it  away.  Now,  one  instance  is  down  here  at 
this  warehouse.  There  was  a  hole  up  there  to  put  concrete  in  and 
they  had  four  wheelbarrows  wheeling  to  those  little  holes,  and  three 
or  four  hauling  to  the  hopper  and  two  men  to  fill  the  wheelbarrows, 
and  there  was  our  foreman  and  two  men  under  the  building  to  kind 
of  level  the  concrete  down,  and  one  man  there  stood  around  there  to 
tell  you  what  hole  to  put  the  concrete  in.  I  know  that  is  enough. 
One  man  stood  around  to  tell  you  what  hole  to  put  the  concrete  in. 

Mr.  McCxjLLocH.  You  think  that  was  unnecessary? 

Mr.  Brandon.  I  think  that  was  unnecessary. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  I  understand  you  are  a  practical  concrete 
worker  ? 

Mr.  Brandon.  Yes;  I  worked  at  it  right  smart 
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Mr.  McCuux)CH.  How  long  have  you  worked  at  it? 

Mr.  Bbandox.  Eight  or  ten  years  right  along. 

Mr.  McCi}i<i/>CH.  Is  there  any  instance  that  you  can  bring  to  the 
attention  to  the  committee  which  would  indicate  idleness  on  the 
part  of  the  men  or  the  payment  of  money  out  that  was  not  earned 
with  the  knowledge  of  tne  contractor's  agents? 

Mr.  Brandon.  This  much,  they  had  little  closets  all  around  the 
camp,  and  the  men  would  take  them  closets  for  resting  places.  They 
-woula  take  a  newspaper  and  go  there. 

Mr.  McOuuocH.  Were  they  doing  that  in  the  eye  of  the  foreman, 
or  did  he  know  about  it? 

Mr.  Brandon.  Yes;  that  was  the  place  to  go  to  scatter  out,  you 
Imow;  some  would  go  there  to  read. 

Mr.  McCui<L0CH.  And  the  foreman  knew  about  it? 

Mr.  Brandon.  Yes;  he  know'd  it. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.    Saw  them! 

Mr.  Brandon.  I  don't  know  whether  he  saw  them,  but  he  know'd 
they  was  gone.  I  saw  them  there.  Some  of  them  would  go  in 
there  and  sit  for  two  hours  in  tiiere. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Is  that  what  you  understood  by  being  in  the 
clear;  to  get  in  the  clear? 

Mr.  Brandon.  Yes,  sir;  to  get  in  the  clear;  hide  away  some  place, 
but  always  be  around  in  checking  time. 

Mr.  McCuiiUKJH.  Did  they  say  that  to  them? 

Mr.  Brandon.  Yes;  always  to  be  aroimd  about  checking  time. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Did  you  ever  hear  a  foreman  say  that  to  you; 
.did  he  say  it  to  you? 

Mr.  Brandon.  Always  to  be  about  so  he  could  get  you. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  He  said  that  to  you? 

Mr.  Brandon.  Gillam  and  Burke  and  these  other  fellows? 

Mr.  McCiTiiiiOCH.  Did  he  say  you  could  be  around  and  loaf  but 
to  check  in  and  out? 

Mr.  Brandon.  Yes.  I  got  tired  loafing  myself,  so  I  picked  up  a 
shovel  and  put  it  on  my  shoulder  and  walked  around  somewhere. 
I  JQst  got  tired  of  loafing. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Anyuiing  else. 

Mr.  Brandon.  I  believe  that  is  all  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  McCxjLLOCH.  That  is  all  I  want  to  ask  you. 

Mr.  DoKXMus.  Witness,  you  are  a  concrete  worker,  aren't  you  ? 

Mr.  Brakdon.  I  am  no  expert,  but  I  can  finish. 

Mr.  DoRiMus.  What  kind  of  work  were  you  doing  at  Camp  Sher- 
man? 

Mr.  Brandon.  What  kind  of  work? 

Mr.  DoREMxrs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brandon.  Two  or  three  different  kinds  of  work;  I  first 
worked  here  on  the  road,  and  then  I  went  over  there  on  the  con- 
•  retp  work.  I  hired  though — our  .superintendent  at  the  camp,  I  hired 
to  him  and  he  gave  me  a  60-cent  rate;  that  is  what  the  finishers  got; 
a  60-cent  rate.    I  told  him  I  would  bring  my  tools  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  DoREMtrs.  I  don't  care  anything  about  that.  You  worked 
on  the  road? 

Mr.  Brandon.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  DoREMtrs.  Wliat  else  did  you  work  on  ? 

ilr,  Brandon,  I  told  you  on  the  concrete. 
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Mr.  DoHEMus.  What  character  of  work  was  that;  what  were  you 
doing? 

Mr.  Brandon.  What  was  I  doing? 

Mr.  DoBEHUS.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bbandon.  Grading  these  lavatories  here;  grading  them  up. 

Mr.  DoBEMus.  How  long  have  you  worked  on  concrete  and  ce- 
ment; how  many  vears? 

Mr.  Brandon.  About  10  or  12  yearsj  off  and  on.  * 

Mr.  DoREMTjs.  How  long  have  jou  lived  in  Chillicothe  ? 

Mr.  Brandon.  I  ain't  uving  m  Chillicothe;  I  have  lived  there 
though. 

Mr.  DoKEMtrs.  Where  do  you  live  now  ?  , 

Mr.  Brandon.  Richmondale,  Ohio. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Do  you  know  how  many  men  there  are  in  a  con- 
crete gang;  how  many  there  should  be? 

Mr.  Brandon.  That  depends  on  how  far  you  wheel  your  gravel, 
and  how  close  you  wheel  it;  three  or  four  men  can  nm  a  concrete 
mixer,  a  small  one. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  How  nianj'  men  does  it  take  for  the  hopper  with 
wheelbarrows  ? 

Mr.  Brandon.  A  couple  men. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  A  couple  men? 

Mr.  Brandon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  How  many  distributors? 

Mr.  Brandon.  That  depends  on  how  far  you  have  to  wheel  it. 
Two  men  can  take  it  away  at  a  close  wheel ;  two  men. 

Mr.  DoREMTJS.  How  many  loaders? 

Mr.  Brandon.  You  dan't  need  any,  only  the  wheeler;  he  can  shovel 
it  himself. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Do  you  need  a  foreman? 

Mr.  Brandon.  No;  not  particularly.  If  the  men  work  you  don't 
need  any  foreman. 

Mr.  DoREMTjs.  Do  you  need  any  tampers? 

Mr.  Brandon.  Need  tampers? 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brandon.  If  it  has  to  be  tamped ;  the  cement  has  to  be  tamped. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  Now,  you  have  been  in  this  business  10  years.  Ordi- 
narily how  many  tampers  do  they  have  on  a  job,  in  one  gang? 

Mr.  Brandon.  One  tamper  is  enough  for  a  gang;  a  small  mixer. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  How  many  men  were  there  in  this  gang  you  were 
on? 

Mr.  Brandon.  I  expect  8,  10,  12,  or  15;  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Is  that  too  many? 

Mr.  Brandon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMTTS.  How  many  too  many?  Now,  figure  that  up  care- 
fully in  your  head,  Witness,  and  then  tell  the  committee  how  many 
more  men  there  were  in  this  gang  than  there  should  be? 

Mr.  Brandon.  I  will  do  it. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  Take  your  time  to  it. 

Mr.  Brandon.  It  takes  two  wheelers,  shovel  it  themselves;  and  to 
load  two,  and  to  wheel,  that  is  four. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brandon.  And  one  to  tamp  and  pour  is  five;  about  five  men 
can  run  a  good  mixer. 
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Mr.  DoREMus.  That  is  all  the  men  that  ought  to  be  there,  as  you 
understand  it? 

Mr.  Bbamdon.  That  is  at  a  close  haul ;  probably  far  away  it  would 
take  one  or  two  more.    That  was  all  concrete. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Take  this  particular  job  you  were  working  on,  how 
many  men  should  be  in  the  ^ng? 

Mr.  Braxdon.  Well,  that  job  1  was  working  on — sometimes  a  job 
like  that  you  have  to  wheel  far  away  and  sometimes  close.  Maybe 
six,  or  seven,  or  eight  men  on  a  job  like  that,  wheeling  far  away. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  Do  you  think  eight  would  be  enough  ? 

Mr.  Brandon.  Eight. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Yes.  That  is,  eight  men  would  be  enough  in  a  day 
of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Brandon.  To  wheel  off  at  a  good  distance,  but  a  close  one  the 
men  could  do  that  work? 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you.  Witness,  about  this  extra 
pay  that  you  got? 

Mr.  Brandon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREHtrs.  Who  was  this  man  that  told  you  that  you  couldn't 
count? 

Mr.  Brandon.  I  don't  know  his  name. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  You  don't  know  his  name  ? 

Mr.  Brandon.  No. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Was  he  a  foreman  ? 

Mr.  Brandon.  He  was  a  paymaster,  that  man  was. 

Mr.  DoREMiTS.  He  was  paymaster? 

Mr.  Brandon.  Yes ;  I  don't  know  who  he  was. 

Mr.  Doremtts.  Now,  he  was  the  fellow  that  told  you  that  you 
couldn't  count? 

Mr.  Brandon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Doremtts.  Did  you  split  the  extra  pay  with  anyone? 

Mr.  Brandon.  No,  sirj  I  did  not;  I  put  it  in  my  pocket. 

Mr.  DoHEMus.  You  didn't  have  any  understanding  with  anyone 
that  you  were  to  split  it? 

Mr.  Brandon.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  All  the  paymaster  told  you  was  that  you  couldn't 
count? 

Mr.  Brandon.  Yes ;  and  he  laughed  at  me. 

Mr.  Doremtts.  And  you  kept  the  money  ? 

Mr.  Brandon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  And  you  are  sure  you  did  not  split  this  extra  pay 
«^ith  the  foreman  or  the  paymaster  or  anybody  else  ? 

Mr.  Brandon.  No,  sir ;  I  didn't  give  no  money  to  anybody. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  That  is  all. 

TESTIMONY  OP  ME.  B.  D.  EEEGTJSON,  CHILLICOTHE,  OHIO. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 
Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Your  name  is  R.  D.  Ferguson? 
Mr.  Ferguson,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtjiloch.  And  yon  live  at  207  Clinrch  Street,  ("hillicotho, 
Ohio? 
Mr.  Ferotjson.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  McCuixocH.  Did  you  work  on  Camp  Sherman ! 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yee,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuujocH.  What  did  you  do  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Carpenter. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Under  the  Bentley  Construction  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir ;  only. 

Mr.  McCuujocH.  And,  as  I  understand,  you  worked  from  some- 
time in  July  until  October.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtJiiLOCH.  Who  was  your  foreman? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  The  first  foreman  was  Gearhart,  and  the  next  one 
Snyder,  and  the  next  one  Clause. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  And  they  all  represented  the  Bentley '  Construc- 
tion Co.? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  All  three. 

Mr.  McCuixx)CH.  While  you  were  working  at  the  base  hospital, 
weren't  you  under  Snyder  and  Sullivan? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Sullivan  was  superintendent.  I  was  working  un- 
«der  Snyder,  and  Synder  was  under  Sullivan. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Were  you  tbld  to  get  in  the  clear  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuux)CH.  Will  you  tell  the  conunittee  about  that  as  briefly 
as  you  can? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Well,  we  didn't  have  anjrthing  to  do  only  a  little 
bit  of  work  on  the  garret,  and  they  had  a  little  screening  to  do  over 
the  window ;  it  woiud  take  two  men,  I  expect,  a  couple  of  hours  to 
put  it  on.  Well,  we  would  go  up  in  there,  a  bunch  of  us  would  go 
up  there  on  a  ladder  and  somebody  would  come  and  take  the  ladner 
awi^,  and  we  stayed  up  there  until  it  was  time  to  leave. 

Mr.  McCuLU)CH.  How  many  men  would  be  up  there? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Ten  men — oh.  anywhere  around — we  had  as  high 
as  half  a  dozen  different  buildings  we  were  working  on,  and  a  num- 
ber of  them  would  go  in  the  one  garret  and  a  number  in  another, 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  You  had  25  men  in  your  gang  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  About  25. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  And  you  would  divide  up  and  go  into  the  attic-  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What  wei-e  you  doing  in  the  attics? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Nailing  up. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  Were  you  told  to  do  that  by  your  foreman  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  By  your  foreman? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  He  told  us  he  didn't  have  anything  else  to  do.  an<l 
if  we  wanted  to  stay  on  the  job  we  would  have  to  dothat. 

Mr.  McCuiJX)CH.  Just  what  were  you  doing  there  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Killing  time. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  that  was  four  or  five  days? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Four  or  five  days. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  How  long  did  that  last? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  That  lasted  four  or  five  days  at  that  particular 
place. 

Mr.  McCDLrx)cii.  Did  it  happen  at  any  other  place? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes;  when  we  were  working  in  sections  .\  and  B 
we  didn't  have  anything  to  do  and  he  told  us  to  scatter  out,  and  we 
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did;  we  took  walks  to  the  rest  of  the  camp,  and  some  of  us  would 
go  to  the  river  and  stay  over  there  awhile. 

Mr.  McCtjlijOCh.  Did  Snvder  say  anything  to  you  about  that  being 
the  orders  from  some  of  them? 

Mr.  Fergcson.  Well,  no;  I  don't  know  as  he  said  it  was  orders. 
He  said  that  they  told  him  that  that  was  all  we  had  to  do;  if  we 
wanted  to  stay  on  the  job,  we  would  have  to — ^I  don't  know  that  he 
told  us  that.    I  don't  Imow  what  Sullivan  told  him. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  But  your  foreman  told  you  that  ? 

Mr.  Fehouson.  Yes ;  I  suppose  that  he  got  his  orders  from  Sulli- 
van, because  Sullivan  was  over  him. 

Mr.  McCtxiiOCH.  Did  Sullivan  see  you  scatter  out  at  any  time? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Well,  he  was  not  around  much  himself;  he  was  at 
the  office  most  of  the  time.  Whenever  my  boss  wanted  to  know  any- 
thing he  went  there  and  saw  him. 

Mr.  McCtJiJU)CH.  But  this  order  to  get  into  the  clear  happened 
more  than  once  during  your  employment  there;  I  think  vou  said 
it  did? 

Mr.  Fergcsox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuu>ocH.  How  many  times? 

Mr.  FERcrsoN.  Well,  several  different  times.  We. would  finish  up 
a  building  and  maybe  we  didn't  have  anything  to  do.  I  saw  men 
working  right,  here*  in  sections  A  and  B  under  Kelly  then,  and  they 
didn't  have  anything  to  do,  and  we  went  around  and  chiseled  pieces 
out  of  the  floor  and  put  them  back  in  again. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Chiseled  pieces  out  of  -the  floor,  cut  them  out 
and  put  them  back  in  again  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir;  cut  them  out  and  put  them  back  in  the 
same  as  they  were ;  after  we  got  through  they  were  the  same  as  they 
were  before. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  As  a  carpenter,  how  did  you  regard  that  pro- 
cedure? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  regarded  it  as  getting  in  time;  that  is  all  we 
were  supposed  to  do ;  uiat  is  all  that  appeared  for  us  to  do. 

Mr.  MoCuLLocH.  Why  did  you  hide  in  the  attic?  Was  there  any 
reason  for  that,  that  you  know  of? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Why,  to  get  out  of  si^ht  of  the  Government  men. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCii.  If  it  htui  been  all  right  for  jon  to  be  idle,  there 
would  not  have  been  any  reason  for  you  to  hide ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Sure  not. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  State  to  the  committee  whether  or  not  you  under- 
stood, or  whether  or  not  there  was  anything  said  by  anybody  as  to 
the  reason  for  your  getting  out  of  sight  and  hiding? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Well,  that  was  the  reason.  Our  boss  told  us  that 
we  were  not  supposed  to  be  idle,  and  if  the  Government  men  saw  us 
thev  might  turn  us  in.  And  also  we  were  instructed  that  if  we 
wmed  off  any  place  to  conceal  our  numbers ;  that  is  something  we 
always  did.  We  pinned  our  numbers  on  the  inside  of  our  nail  pockets 
where  it  couldn't  be  seen. 

ilr.  McCuixocH.  And  he  said  the  reason  for  that  was  so  that  the 
Government  inspectors  would  not  catch  you;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Febouson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  you  were  directed  to  do  that  by  your  fore- 
man? 
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Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Representing  the  contractor? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  number  of  men  em- 
ployed ;  whether  there  were  too  many  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Well,  yes;  I  would  say  there  were  too  many. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Give  us  the  proportion  in  your  opinion  that  there 
were  too  many. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Well,  I  wouldn't — I  don't  think  that  I  could  make 
an  estimate— it  would  be  just  my  own  estimate.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  what  really  would  happen,  only  what  happened  in  our 
gang.  I  would  say  sometimes  we  had  as  high  as  50  men  on  our  gang, 
and  if  we  had  50,  25  would  have  done  more  work  in  the  same  length 
of  time. 

Mr.  McCuLLOcH.  Why  do  you  say  they  would  have  done  more 
work? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Why,  simply  because  numbers  of  them  were  not 
working. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCii.  Were  they  in  your  road,  being  too  many  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes — well,  not  always  in  the  road,  because  they 
were  not  there.  I  knew  one  man  that  claimed  that  he  was  beat  o«it  of 
30  cents  on  his  pay  check  that  spent  three  days  down  at  the  pay  office 
trying  to  get  that  30  cents. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Was  he  on  the  pay  roll  all  the  tinie  that  he  was 
down  there  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir;  he  came  in  and  reported  and  checked  in 
and  would  say :  "  I  didn't  get  my  shortage,"  and  then  go  down  and 
stand  in  line  until  noon  and  may  be  about  up  to  the  window  and  then 
the  line  would  break  up,  and  he  would  go  down  after  dinner,  and 
when  he  went  down  after  dinner  there  would  be  a  hundred  men  there 
again. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Did  he  tell  you  that  or  do  you  know  it  of  your 
own  knowledge? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  That  is  what  he  told  me. 

Mr.  McCuiix)CH.  That  is  what  he  told  you  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  was  not  there. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What  is  his  name? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  couldn't  tell  you  his  name. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Did  he  work  on  the  same  gang  with  you  ? 

Mr,  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir;  he  worked  on  the  same  gang  with  me. 

Mr.  McCuUiOcn.  Do  vou  know  that  he  was  absent  those  three  days? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes ;  I  know  that  he  was  absent  for  three  daj-s. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  Do  you  know  that  he  received  his  pay  for  the 
time  that  he  was  absent? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Sure,  I  know  that. 

Mr.  McCuiiocH.  How  do  you  know  that? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  He  told  me  and,  why,  I  knew  when  he  was 
checked  in  every  morning. 

Mr.  McCuux)cn.  You  saw  him  checked  in  in  the  morning! 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes;  and  then  the  boss  would  tell  him  to  go  on. 

Mr.  McCuLLOcii.  And  then  would  you  see  him  leave  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuujOch.  How  many  days  was  that? 
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Mr.  Ferguson.  Three  days ;  and  30  cents  is  all  he  was  short. 

Mr.  McCtrtLOCH.  Do  you  know  of  any  man  that  was  paid  car- 
penter's wages  for  carrying  water? 

Mr.  Fehguson.  Yes;  I  Imow  that  man.  He  came  from  the  same 
place  I  do. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  What  is  his  name? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Snyder. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  How  long  did  he  do  that? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  One  week.  We  didn't  have  any  water  boy,  and 
the  foreman  told  him  to  carry  water ;  he  was  an  old-like  man. 

Mr.  McCuiXiOCH.  What  did  you  observe  as  to  other  idleness  on  the 
job,  such  as  plumbers  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Well,  they  killed  more  time.  I  seen  them  spend  a 
half  day  building  a  sunshade  over  a  place  where  they  would  have 
to  fix  a  joint  where  it  wouldn't  take  them  a  half  hour  to  put  it  in — 
two  of  them.  It  would  be  in  an  open  place  where  they  would  have 
to  make  a  connection. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  You  saw  that? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir ;  working  on  a  building  right  alongside  of 
them.  They  would  carry  the  lumber  and  material  and  drive  stakes 
into  the  ground  and  spend  more  time  building  the  sunshade  than 
was  necessary  to  do  the  work. 

Mr.  McCin:jx)CH.  Did  they  need  the  shelter? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  If  they  wanted  to  keep  out  of  the  sun. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  To  keep  out  of  the  sun  while  they  were  working 
on  the  joint? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes;  anybody  knows  it  wasn't  necessary  to  have  a 
shelter  on  the  joint. 

Mr.  McCuLix)CH.  How  long  did  they  work  at  that? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  It  wouldn't  take  so  long  if  they  had  worked  as  they 
should. 

Mr.  McCulijOch.  How  long  did  it  take  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  A  half  day. 
Mr.  McCuLLocH.  How  long  would  it  take  them  to  wipe  a  joint? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  About  a  half  hour. 

Mr.  McCuux)CH.  And  you  say  they  took  a  half  day  to  build  a 
sunshade  over  a  pipe  connection  where  they  were  going  to  wipe  the 
joint  that  would  take  them  a  half  hour? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  It  took  them  longer  than  that. 

Mr.  McCuLix)cn.  How  much  time  did  they  spend  on  it. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  They  figured  a  day  to  get  the  shape  up  and  make 
the  joint. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Now,  will  you  tell  us,  if  you  know,  anything 
about  the  waste  of  materials  on  the  job  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Well,  I  know  there  was  lots  of  material  wasted. 
We  had  one  man  in  particular  whenever  he  went  to  put  on  up  and 
down  siding  on  these  hospitals  he  would  cut  a  measuring  stick — I 
saw  that  done  quite  often  on  him — and  somebody  would  come  along 
while  he  was  getting  his  lumber  and  saw  10  or  12  inches  off  of  his 
lath;  and  he  would  saw  10  or  12  boards  before  he  commenced  to  put 
any  up,  and  then  he  would  put  them  up  and  they  were  that  much 
short,  and  so  those  are  all  to  go  over  again ;  he  would  throw  those 
away  and  commence  over  again.    I  saw  that  quite  often  with  him. 
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Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Have  you  any  other  facts  that  you  could  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee  that  would  throw  some  light  on  the 
waste  of  material  or  the  idleness  of  labor  upon  this  job? 

Mr.  FEHouaoN.  Well,  take  the  matter  of  nails — ^nothing  only  the 
nails.  Whenever  you  had  a  pocket  full  of  nails  and  wanted  to 
change  jobs  where  you  used  different  nails  the  practice  was  to  turn 
your  pocket  upside  down  and  dump  them  on  the  ground. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  You  would  throw  them  away? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCt7LU)CH.  Did  you  regard  that  as  a  willful  waste  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Willful  waste. 

Mr.  McCuLLOcH.  Did  these  conditions  prevail  all  the  time  you 
were  on  the  job  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  All  the  time. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCii.  Were  those  conditions  within  the  knowledge  of 
the  agents  of  the  contractors. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  The  knowledge  of  the  foreman,  sure. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  I  have  no  questions. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  want  to  ask  one  question;  what  percentage  of 
the  time  do  you  think  you  loafed  on  that  job? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Well,  I  would  say  10  per  cent;  I  was  there  12  weeks 
and  there  was  about  2  weeks  I  didn't  have  anything  to  do — ^would 
make  it  a  little  over  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  How  far  was  the  well  from  the  place  where  you 
worked  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Well  I  worked  in  at  least  a  dozen  different  places. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  About  how  far  would  you  have  to  go  to  get  to  a 
well  to  get  a  drink  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  It  depended  on  where  we  were  at. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  would  be  the  greatest  distance  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Some  places  it  was  200  yards. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Of  course,  you  were  all  too  busy  to  walk  over 
there  and  get  a  drink  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  it  was  necessary  to  have  this  water  man  or 
water  boy  to  have  water? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Well,  yes;  that  was  necessary.  It  was  necessary 
to  have  a  man  to  carry  water. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  ap*ee  with  you  where  men  are  working. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Well,  of  course,  when  we  were  not  working  we 
didn't  need  any  water  carrier. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  is  all. 

TESTIMONT  OF  MB.  W.  L.  BLACK,  CHIIXICOTHE,  OHIO. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 

Mr.  McCuiiOCH.  Your  name  is  W.  L.  Black? 

Mr.  Black.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  You  live  on  Maderia  Avenue  ? 

Mr.  Black.  191  Maderia  Avenue. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Chillicothe,  Ohio? 

Mr.  Black.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  McCttlloch.  You,  as  I  understand,  are  the  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  local  plumbers'  union  here  at  Chillicothe  ? 

Mr.  Black.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtJUiOCH.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  testimony  adduced 
before  this  committee  in  regard  to  plumbers  loafing  on  the  job. 

Mr.  Bii.\CK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiix)CH.  Did  you  work  on  Camp  Sherman  ? 

Mr.  Black.  I  worked  on  Camp  Sherman  about  three  or  four  weeks ; 
I  couldn't  state  the  exact  time,  but  somewhere  about  that  time. 

Mr.  McCcLLOCH.  I  wish  you  would  tell  the  committee  what,  if  any- 
thing, you  know  about  that  fact. 

Mr.  Black.  The  only  thing  I  could  say  to  that  effect  is  this:  We 
started  on  this  camp  and  worked  in  sections  through  this  camp  and 
then  on  each  house  are  12  men,  and  on  each  house  6  men  could  have 
done  the  work,  but  at  the  same  time  the  men  were  getting  along  so  that 
they  put  in  their  time ;  they  were  put  in  the  gang  and  they  didn't  know 
what  to  do ;  they  couldn't  work,  there  was  too  many  coming  in.  As 
soon  as  we  got  other  places  they  took  them  to  other  places.  We  were 
handicapped.  I  know  we  got  a  bad  reputotion  becaiise  we  didn't 
work,  but  vou  couldn't  help  it ;  we  couldn't  work. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  You  had  too  many  men  on  the  jobs  ? 

Mr.  Black.  Yes;  too  many  men  on  the  jobs. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  number  of  men  that 
were  on  too  many  ? 

Mr.  Black.  Well,  I  couldn't  say  much  to  that  effect,  only  in  the 
house  where  they  had  the  men  on  there  were  about  6  too  many  men  in 
a  house,  because  6  men  could  have  done  the  work  in  a  week's  time,  and 
the  12  men  were  there  a  week;  that  was  too  many  men  for  the  job. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Did  you  ever  call  anybody's  attention  to  the 
situation  ? 

Mr.  Black.  I  talked  to  the  foremen,  and  they  said  they  had  to 
place  the  men  where  they  could  get  the  work  done. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Why  did  you  quit? 

Mr.  Black.  Because  I  couldn't  work  at  the  camp;  I  wasn't  used  to 
getting  money  that  way.  So  I  went  down  the  street  and  got  a  job 
ifrom  the  Gardien  Plmnbing  Co.  I  will  verify  that.  It  is  harder 
to  loaf  than  to  work,  for  me. 

Mr.  McCdlloch.  And  you  quit  on  that  account? 

Mr.  Black.  YtSjsir;  I  quit  on  that  account. 

Mr.  DoREMTJS.  What  was  the  time  of  your  employment  here? ' 

Mr.  Black.  I  think  it  was  in  the  month  of  August  when  I  went 
to  work,  1917. 

Mr.  DoBEMtrs.  And  you  worked  from  the  9th  until  that  time? 

Mr.  Black.  In  August;  I  don't  know  just  what  time  I  quit,  but  I 
think  I  went  to  the  plumbing  company  in  September.  I  went  to 
the  camp  and  my  aunt  died,  and  I  laid  off  two  or  three  days  on  that 
account,  and  I  worked  a  short  time  after  that,  and  then  they  went 
on  a  strike,  and  I  never  came  back  to  the  camp  after  that. 

Mr.  DoREMTTS.  They  went  on  a  strike? 

Mr.  Black.  Yes ;  they  went  on  a  strike ;  but  I  never  came  back  to 
the  camp  after  that. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Were  you  in  the  strike? 

Mr.  Black.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMi78.  What  did  they  strike  for? 
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Mr.  Black.  Yes ;  I  had  about  three  days  and  then  I  left. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  What  did  they  strike  for? 

Mr.  Bi^CK.  The  plumbers  struck. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  For  more  money,  or  what? 

Mr.  Black.  For  more  money  and  a  recommendation  for  the  dif- 
ferent trucks  to  take  them  home;  they  got  home  so  late.  They 
wanted  that  in  the  proposition  to  get  back  and  forth  to  the  city, 
and  such  as  that. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  You  struck  with  the  men  for  that  reason ;  is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Black.  I  had  to  go  with  them ;  they  were  in  a  body. 

Mr.  DoREMtrs.  You  were  in  the  union? 

Mr.  Black.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Do  you  think  the  men  were  entitled  to  more  money 
for  the  work  they  were  doing? 

Mr.  Black.  I  thought  they  were  entitled  to  better  working  condi- 
tions going  back  and  forth  to  the  camp,  but  I  didn't  think  they  were 
entitled  to  more  money.  I  don't  think  it  was  money ;  it  was  more  the 
way  they  got  to  and  from  the  camp  o  nthe  trucks.  You  see  a  man  got 
here  and  worked  all  day,*  and  it  was  late  in  the  evening  and  early  in 
the  morning. 

Mr.  DoREMtrs.  What  were  the  plumbers  getting  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Black.  I  think  60  cents  an  hour.  That  continued  all  the  time 
I  was  there.    I  do  not  know  what  they  got  after  that. 

Mr.  DoREMTjs.  They  struck  for  more  money? 

Mr.  Black.  They  struck  for  more  money,*but  they  didn't  get  the 
money,  I  think. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  The  committee  will  take  a  recess  now  until  15  min- 
utes after  1  o'clock. 

(And  thereupon,  at  12.45  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  stood  in  r«ces 
until  1.15  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER  RECESS. 

The  committee  resumed  its  hearings  at  1.15  o'clock  p.  m. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  ALFRED  BENNETT,  OILLESPIEVULE,  OHIO. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 
Mr.  McCuLLOCii.  Your  name  is  Afred  Bennett? 
Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOcn.  Gillespieville ;  is  that  where  you  live? 
Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Ohio? 
Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Do  you  live  on  a  farm? 
Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  R.  F.  D.  No.  1? 
Mr.  Bennbtt.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Did  you  work  on  the  camp  here? 
Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What  did  you  do? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Hauled  gravel  and  scraped;  in  hauling,  teaming. 
Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Team  work;  is  that  it? 
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Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  How  long  did  you  work  here? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Well,  I  came  here  m  August,  1917,  and  worked  here 
under  Mr.  Bentley  until  the  close  of  his  contract. 

Mr.  McCdijxkjh.  Then  did  you  work  about  the  camp  after  the  con- 
tract was  closed  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes;  I  worked  for  the  State  in  fixing  up  those  roads, 
the  Clarksburg  Road  and  the  Frankfort  Road  out  at  the  base  hospital. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Then  did  you  work  for  McGrath  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  sir.  I  worked  for  the  State  until  about  the 
1st  of  April,  1918,  and  then  I  went  to  work  for  Mr.  McGrath. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  What  did  you  do  for  McGrath? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  did  about  the  same  work  for  Mr.  McGrath  that  I 
did  for  Bentley — ^teamed,  hauling  gravel,  cement,  lumber,  and  all 
kinds  of  hauling. 

Mr.  McCtJiJiOCH.  So  you  were  about  over  the  camp  almost  all  the 
time  during  the  construction,  were  you? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  sir;  only  just  the  conunencement  of  it. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  When  you  began  work  under  Bentley  did  you 
receive  any  instructions  at  once  or  later  in  regard  to  slowing  down 
in  your  work  ? 

Sir.  Bennett.  Well,  I  wasnt  used  to  working  quite  so  slow  as 
they  started  in — as  I  started  in  here — and  some  of  the  fellows  that 
was  working  first  called  me  down  and  told  me  not  to  goo  too  fast.  I 
drove  around  some  of  the  teams,  and  they  called  me  down. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Who  called  you  down? 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  was  some  of  the  teamsters  that  done  that. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCii.  Yes.  Wlien,  if  at  all,  did  you  have  a  talk  with 
*nv  foreman  about  that — a  representative  of  Bentley? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Well,  Mr.  Perry  told  all  of  us — we  were  hauling 
gravel  up  Cincinnati  Avenue,  hauling  from  the  river  pit,  which  we 
were  masing  four  loads  a  dav,  and  some  of  them  would  get  in  a 
little  early  in  the  e^'ening  witti  their  load,  and  he  told  them  to  kill 
time  back  next  to  the  river — ^told  me.  He  says,  "  If  you  get  in  here 
too  early  and  drive  your  horses?  too  fast  they  will  put  five  loads  on 
you.  and  if  you  get  to  hauling  five  they  will  put  six  on  you." 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Who  do  you  mean  would  put  six  on  you  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Why,  these  leather-boot  men,  I  suppose;  the  head 
men  that  were  looking  over  it. 

Mr.  McCuiiOcii.  Frank  Pery  was  your  boss? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  the  man  I 

Mr.  McCtLLOCH.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Bennett.  He  was  the  man  that  I  hired  to. 

Mr.  McCdlloch.  And  he  represented  the  contractor? 

Mr.  Bennett.  YeSjSir. 

Mr.  McCmxocH.  What  was  his  position ;  was  he  teamster  foreman, 
or  what? 

Mr.  Bennett.  He  was  teamster — ^he  was  foreman  over  road  work. 

Mr.  McCuLi^ocH.  And  did  he  have  a  foreman  under  him? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Well,  no ;  not  as  I  know  of. 

Mr.  McCdixoch.  How  many  teams  did  he  have  under  him  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Oh,  I  can't  tell  you.  He  had,  I  expect,  anyway 
from  40  to  60  or  70. 

Mr.  McCi:ux)OH,  Did  he  ever  tell  you  to  slow  down  ? 
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Mr.  BENNErrr.  Yes ;  he  told  us  to  not  drive  too  fast. 

Mr.  McCuIaLOCh.  And  did  he  give  his  reason  for  it? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Only  he  said  taat  if  we  made  over  four — ^made  five 
loads,  why,  it  would  cause  all  of  them  to  make  five  if  one  made  five. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  Well,  wouldn't  that  be  a  good  thing?  Did  he 
say  that — you  are  a  business  man,  a  farmer,  aren't  you  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Oh^es. 

Mr.  McCuiJX)CH.  Well,  if  you  could  get  five  loads  a  day  out  of  a 
team  isn't  it  better  than  getting  three? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuijX)CH.  Or  two? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Sure  it  is. 

Mr.  McCuuxKH.  Didn't  you  so  understand  it  ? 

Mr.  Bexnett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Well,  did  you  inquire,  then,  when  he  said  that 
you  shouldn't  get  five 

Mr.  Bennett.  Well,  he  was  holding  all  the  teams  down  to  that. 

Mr.  McCdlloch.  Why? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Wanted  to  get  as  much  time  in  as  he  could. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Did  he  say  so  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  sir;  he  said  the  job  would  run  out  too  quick 
if  you  hurried  too  fast,  if  you  worked  too  hard. 

Mr.  McCutXiOCH.  So  he  told  you  not  to  drive  fast  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  he  gave  that  as  his  reason? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  Give  us  his  exact  words. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Well,  he  said,  "Boy^  you  mustn't  get  in  here  so 
early ;  you  mustn't  drive  your  team,"  he  says, "  if  you  make  five  loads 
they  will  get  six  on  you  directly,  and  the  lob  will  run  out  too  soon." 

Mr.  McCuLix)rH.  Did  you  know  where  the  money  you  were  receiv- 
ing came  from? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtilloch.  From  whom? 

Mr.  Bennett.  The  Government  I  always  supposed  the  money 
came  from. 

Mr.  McCcLLOCH.  Are  you  a  taxpayer?  . 

Mr.  Bennett.  No.  sir;  I  am  no  taxpayer. 

Mr.  McCrixocH.  Have  you  told  us  all  that  you  care  to  tell  us  or 
that  you  know  about  the  idleness  of  the  teams? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Well,  that  is  about  all  that  I  know  about  that. 

Mr.  McCrixocH.  Did  you  slow  down  after  you  received  that  order? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  worked  just  according  to  the  balance  of  the  team. 

Mr.  McCrxLOcn.  About  how  many  loads  would  you  haul  th.^n. 
after  that  order  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Just  the  same;  four  loads  a  day,  two  in  the  fore- 
noon and  two  in  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCn.  How  many  could  you  have  hauled  if  you  hml 
speeded  up? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Oh,  we  could  have  hauled  five. 

Mr.  MrCrLi/)cn.  Wliile  you  were  in  and  about  the  ramp,  did  yoti 
observe  any  waste  of  material? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  sir;  a  great  deal  of  it. 
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Mr.  Mc-CrLUXTH.  I  wish  you  would  tell  the  committee  just  what 
YOU  saw. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Well,  I  saw  a  good  ma.ny  nails  scattered  around^ 
a  good  many  kegs  of  nails  that  was  knocked  over  and  spilled,  ana 
I  saw  a  good  deal  of  lumber  burned ;  saw  the  teams — I  didn't  haul 
no  scrap  lumber  myself,  but  I  was  working  around  where  they 
was  hauling  it,  and  hauling  it  and  putting  it  in  this  pit  up  here  in 
the  old  canal  bed,  and  they  had  other  pits  over  the  camp  where  they 
dumped  this  lumber  in  and  burned  it. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  What  kind  of  lumber  did  you  see  thrown  into 
the  pit  and  burned? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Well,  it  was  all  kinds  oi  limiber  they  used  to  build 
with  here  in  the  camp. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Well,  was  it  good  lumber? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  good  lumber. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Flooring? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Flooring  and  siding  and  2  by  4. 

Mr.  McCuiiijocH.  Lumber  that  could  have  been  used? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuuiOCH.  Lumber  that  was  of  value? 

Mr.  Bennbtt.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  what  I  considered  it. 

Mr.  McCtJMiOCH.  Well,  what  length  of  lumber  would  it  be? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Well,  it  would  run  any  place  from  a  foot  to  8  or  10 
feet. 

Mr.  McCciiOCH.  You  say  that  lumber  was  burned  ? 

Mr.  Besnett.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  You  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCru>ocH.  Did  vou  see  it  burned  ? 

Mr.  Bennbttt.  I  was  right  by  it  when  it  was  burned. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  you  saw  what  kind  of  lumber  was  on  the 

bonfire? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  sir;  seen  them  put  it  in. 
Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  you  say  it  was  good  lumber  and  valuable? 
Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  Could  you  give  the  committee  an  estimate  of 
the  amount? 
Mr.  Bennett.  No  ;  I  couldnt  very  well  do  that. 
Mr.  McCri-LOCH.  Were  there  great  quantities  of  it? 
Mr.  Bennett.  There  were  great  quantities  of  it.    There  were  two 
pits—I  think  two  pits  on  that  side  of  the  road,  and  there  was  one 
wg  pit  in  the  canal,  where  they  burned  it.    There  was  those  three 
plaws  they  were  burning  lumber. 

Mr.  McCtruxJcii.  Do  you  mean  by  the  lumber  that  was  burned 
scrap  lumber  or  was  it — — 
Mr.  Bennett.  It  was  supposed  to  be  scrap  lumber. 
Mr.  McCtJi.i/)cir.  Was  it  scrap  lumber? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Well,  I  wouldn't  consider  that  lumber  from  8  to  10 
feet  long  would  be  scrap  lumber.    It  was  good  material. 

Mr.    ilcKExziE.  Those    loads   that   you    saw   hauled,   they    were 
shavings — short  pieces  and  little  pie;  os  of  himber  and  mixed  up  with 
it  would  be  pieces  of  boards  0  or  8  or  10  feet  long? 
Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 
Mr.  McKenzie.  Pieces  of  SL-antling? 
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Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKenzae.  In  other  words,  you  are  not  trying  to  give  us  the 
impression  that  these  loads  were  made  up  wholly 

Mr.  Bennett.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  But  good  lumber  was  hauled  with  shavings 

Mr.  Bennett.  Good  lumber  was  mixed  in  with  those  Toads  of 
lumber. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  see.    Was  that  sorted  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No,  sir;  it  wasn't  sorted;  just  gathered  up  from 
around  the  barracks  buildings  and  halls  and  dumped  in  those  pits. 

Mr.  McCuuxjCH.  Have  you  seen  lumber  destroyed  in  other  ways 
than  in  fires? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  How? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Trucks  and  teams  or  wagons  running  over  it. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  How  would  that  occur? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Lumber  be  unloaded  out  of  a  truck  and  be  scat- 
tered out  and  another  truck  come  along  in  back  of  it  and  run  over  it 
trying  to  get  in  to  dump  another  loaa.  Teams  would  come  with  a 
load  of  lumber  and  sling  it  off  the  wagon  and  drive  out  and  be  some 
lumber  under  the  wagon  and  run  over  it  and  split  boards.  Another 
.team  run  over  a  pile  of  lumber  to  get  another  place 

Mr.  McCtrixocH.  You  say  this  was  willful  waste? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  willful  waste. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  "Was  it  within  the  knowledge  of  the  contractor 
and  his  agents  that  this  was  going  on  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Well.  I  don  t  know. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Did  you  see  the  foreman  around? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No;. I  didn't  sec  a  foreman  around.  I  just  saw 
those  trucks  and  teams  driving  over. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What  do  you  say  alw)ut  the  number  of  men  that 
were  on  the  job ;  were  there  too  many  or  too  few  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Well,  there  were  too  many  on  the  job.  I  would 
consider. 

Mr.  McCtriiOcn.  Give  us  some  idea  of  that,  just  in  a  word. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Well,  I  saw  men  working  on  some  of  those  buildings 
where  they  didn't  look  necessary  to  have  them  ai-ound. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Were  there  more  men  on  your  own  job  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  My  own  job — I  considered  thei-e  were  more  m«»n 
than  were  really  necessary. 

Mr.  McCdlloch.  Tell  us  about  it. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Well,  when  we  were  hauling  gravel  from  the  river 
there  were  a  great  many  men  there  to  shovel,  and  they  would  load 
the  teams  up  and  be  probably  two  hours  before  there  were  any 
teams  back  to  load  again.  Those  colored  fellows  are  great  men  to 
shoot  crap;  they  would  get  their  load.s  on  and  get  out  to  shoot  crap. 
I  would  hear  them  talking  to  one  another  about  how  one  beat  the 
other,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  McCuLix)CH.  Well,  while  you  were  haulinjr  gravel  would  you 
have  helpers  go  with  you  on  your  wagon? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No;  there  never  was  no  helper  with  me. 

Mr.  McCcLLOCH.  When  you  would  unload  gravel  would  there  l»e 
men  there  to  unload  it? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Men  would  be  there  to  unload  it. 
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Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  And  spread  it? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  Were  there  more  men  to  unload  and  spread  the 
gravel  than  were  necessary? 

Mr.  Bbnnztt.  It  looked  to  me  as  though  there  was  too  many  men. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Were  there  too  many  teams? 

Mr.  BENirarr.  Yes,  sir;  the  teams  were  in  one  another's  road. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  The  teams  were  in  each  other's  road? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  sirj  and  part  of  the  time  when  I  worked  for 
Bentley  there  were  teams  m  one  another's  way. 

Mr.  MoCttlu)ch.  Well,  part  of  the  time ;  what  part  of  the  time? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Well,  there  would  be  days  that  wnen  I  was  working 
for  Bentley  that  there  wouIdn'tJ)e  so  many  teams,  and  there  would  be 
days  there  would  be  a  great  many  teams.  They  would  wait  on  one 
another. 

Mr.  McCtiUiOCH.  You  are  an  experienced  hauler? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  have  hauled  right  smart;  yes. 

Mr.  McCtjlioch.  Of  course  you  know  it  is  necessary  often  to  have 
men  waiting  until  the  teams  can  come  along? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCwLCCH.  They  can't  always  be  loading  wagons  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  McCuiJiOCH.  In  the  nature  of  things  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCtJLiiOCH.  They  go  farther,  and  so  on.  Now,  from  your 
experience  as  a  hauler,  what  do  you  say  to  this,  as  to  whether  or  not 
there  were  more  men  than  would  have  been  necessary  under  any  con- 
ditions and  more  teams? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Well,  I  should  judge  there  was  probably,  I  think, 
one-third  more  men  and  more  teams  than  were  necessary  on  the  work 
that  I  worked  a  great  deal  of  the  time. 

Mr.  McCtnxocH.  And  you  say  that  from  your  experience  as  a 
teamster? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  sir. 

ilr. McCcnxocH.  Did  you  observe  the  plumbers? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No,  sir. 

Mr.McCtJiiiiOCH.  Didnot? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Never  had  anything  to  do  with  the  plumbers,  but 
one  day  I  moved  some  plumbers  from  over  here  around  up  on  over  in 
section  S,  and  I  was  driving  up  a  little  bit,  and  they  told  me  to  slow 
up;  they  didn't  want  me  to  drive  so  fast,  that  the  job  wouldn't 
last  very  long  anyhow.    That  was  on  McGrath's  work. 

Mr.McCTnxocH.  They  didn't  want  you  to  get  get  there  quickly, 
is  that  it? 

Mr. Bennett.  No;  they  wanted  me  to  take  my  time. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  tendency  here  through- 
out the  entire  work ;  was  it  to  speed  up  or  to  slow  down  ? 

Mr. Bennett.  Well,  it  was  to  slow  down  wherever  I  worked;  it 
was  to  slow  down. 

Mr.McCuixocH.  And  you  think  that  was  willful? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes.  sir. 

iIr.McCT7iju)CH.  And  intentional? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  known  by  the 
representatives  of  the  contractor,  the  foreman  and  so  on,  it  was 
being  done  that  way? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  That  you  don't  know. 

Mr.  Bennett.  No,  I  don't  know  that. 

Mr.  McCtilloch.  Well,  but  you  do  know  as  applied  to  your  own 
foreman,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What  do  you  say  about  that? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Well,  my  own  foreman  would  tell  me  to  work — 
watch  and  not  let  tne  general  foreman  see  me  loafing.  Well,  I 
didn't  loaf,  because  it  wasn't  no  use  where  I  worked  for  I  was  going 
all  the  time.  I  had  no  chance  only  just  as  I  told  you  of  the  times 
hauling  gravel  from  the  river.  When  I  was  with  the  scraping  gang 
I  was  going  all  the  time.  I  was  steady  there.  I  worked  under 
Bill  Swisher  on  some  scraping,  and  I  worked  under  him  on  some 
lumber  hauling  and  Bill  Swisher  was  a  pretty  nice  foreman,  and 
called  them  up  every  morning  and  wanted  to  know  that  every  man 
was  there  in  time,  and  on  his  ]ob. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  He  was  conscientious  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCdlxoch.  When  you  say  general  foreman  do  you  meau 
the  Government  inspectors,  or  do  you 

Mr.  Bennett.  Well,  he  didn't  say.  He  said,  "  Be  careful  of  thoae 
big  men  ";  I  didn't  know  who. 

Mr.  McCuujOch.  You  didn't  know  whether  he  meant  Bentley's 
people  or  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No. 

Mr.  DoREMUS.  Your  work  was  to  haul  gravel  as  I  understand  it? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Doremvs.  And  you  hauled  it  from  the  gravel  pit  to  the  dif- 
ferent places  on  the  job? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoHEMTTS.  What  was  the  system  of  unloading  the  gravel  after 
you  had  taken  it  from  the  pit  to  the  place  where  it  was  to  be  used  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  You  mean  the  unloading? 

Mr.  DoREHUs.  Ye8;  describe  the  unloading  of  it. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Well,  there  was  part  of  the  time  that  we  unloaded 
our  own  load,  and  there  was  part  of  the  time  there  was  other  men 
to  unload  it  for  you,  just  according  to  where  we  would  haul  it  to. 
whether  there  was  men  enough  there  to  unload  it.  And  some  places 
we  would  haul  where  there  was  plenty  of  men  to  unload  it. 

Mr.  DoREMtrs.  You  hauled  it  on  the  ordinary  wagon  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  sir;  yard  beds. 

Mr.  DoREKva.  Was  it  unloaded  with  a  shovel  f 

INfr.  Bi^NXETT.  No,  sir;  dumped;  we  dumped  our  load. 

Mr.  DoREMrs.  You  dumped  it  off? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMtrs.  Did  you  ever  haul  any  lumber  at  Camp  Sherman  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  hauled  some  lumber. 

Mr.  DoREMtJS.  You  mean  from  the  cars? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Well,  I  hauled  some  lumber  for  Bentley  from  the 
cars  over  here,  deJivored  it  around  in  the  camp  here  when  I  go  off 
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of  the — when  we  got  through  with  out  pike  work  and  went  to  work 
for  them  a  couple  of  weeks.  That  was  in — about  the  first — ^in 
September,  1917. 

Mr.  DoREHus.  Did  you  ever  haul  any  lumber  from  the  barracks 
after  they  were  finished  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No,  sir ;  I  never  did. 

Mr.  DoHEMTJS.  To  the  scrap  pile,  as  they  call  it? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No,  sir;  I  never  had  anything  to  do  with  that. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  But  yod  have  seen  lumber  thrown  in  scrap  piles, 
as  I  understand  it? 

Mr.  Benntett.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  hauled  scrap  from  the  scrap  piles 
when  we  were  working  down  in  this  little  pit  in  this  section  W  for 
bonfires  to  warm  by  when  it  was  cold  weather. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  I  see.  Do  you  know  what  was  done  with  the  lum- 
ber after  it  was  taken  from  the  different  jobs  to  the  scrap*  pile? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  what  was  done  with  it. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  it  was  sorted  after  it 
was  taken  to  the  scrap  pile? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Well,  now,  there  was  one  pile  right  up  here  on 
Cincinnati  Avenue  that  they  made  a  good  many  little  small  build- 
ings out  of.  They  sorted  that  and  made  a  good  many  small  build- 
ings out  of  it,  but  I  don't  know  what  they  used  it  for.  Some  of  them 
was  on  runners  and  some  of  them  just  built  and  hauled  away  on 
trucks;  small  buildings. 

Mr.  DoREMtrs.  Do  you  recall  any  other  instances  where  lumber 
was  sorted  at  the  scrap  pile? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  of  any  other. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Put  on  the  next  witness. 

TEsmcoiry  of  mb.  earl  bashhabt,  chilucothe,  ohio. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Tragelis  or  Capt.  Tragelisf 

Mr.  Barnhaht.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  What  is  his  name? 

Mr.  McCinxocH.  Give  your  full  name  and  where  you  live? 

Mr.  Barhart.  Earl  Barnhart,  248  East  Main  Street,  Chilli- 
eothe,  Ohio. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  Did  you  know  Tragelis? 

Mr.  Barnhart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  WTiat  was  his  first  name? 

Mr.  Barnhart.  Capt.  J.  A.  is  all  I  knew  him  by;  I  think  it  was 
J.  A. 

Mr.  McCtJixocH.  He  was  not  a  captain  in  the  American  Army, 
was  he? 

Mr.  Barnhart.    No;  he  was  a  bloody  Britisher. 

Mr.  McCxjMiOCH.  He  was  a  what? 

Mr.  Barnhart.  Bloody  Englishman? 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  An  Englishman? 

Mr.  Barnhart.  Supposed  to  be. 

Mr.  McCtilloch.  Had  he  been  a  captain  in  the  English  Army? 

Mr.  Barnhart.  That  is  what  he  said  he  was ;  something  down  on 
the  Dardanelles,  wh«n  th«v  was  An-mn  m  there? 
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Mr.  McCuLLocH.  In  what  capacity  did  you  first  know  hiui;  as 
working  for  Bentley  in  what  capacity? 

Mr.  Barnhart.  He  was  supposed  to  be  the  general  superintendent 
of  transportation. 

Mr.  McCmxocH.  Did  you  know  that  he  was  or  just  hear  that? 

Mr.  Barnhart.  Well,  he  was  supposed  to  be  the  top  boss.    I  had 
two  bosses. 

Mr.  McCuujoch.  What  did  you  work  at? 

Mr.  Barkhart.  I  was  truck  tracer. 

Mr.  McCtilloch.  Did  you  know  of  Tragelis  receiving  or  having^ 
a  Kissel  Kar? 

Mr.  Barnhart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtjujoch.  What  kind  of  a  car  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Barnhart.  It  was  a  roadster,  it  was,  just  tw'o-seated — I  mean 
two-passenger;  just  single  seat  it  was. 

Mr.  McCtTiiLOCH.  Was  it  a  new  car  when  he  got  it? 

Mr.  Barnhart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuuLOCH.  And  when  was  it  that  he  got  this  car? 

Mr.  Barnhart.  Well,  I  just  couldn't  say  whether  it  was  in  the 
first  of  September  or  middle  of  August ;  now,  I  can't  just  say. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  you  saw  it  when  he  first  got  it,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Barnhart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuux)CH.  Did  you  have  a  conversation  with  him  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Barnhart.  No,  sir.  He  asked  me  one  day  to  adjust  the  motor 
for  him ;  that  was  all. 

Mr.  McCutLOCH.  Now,  how  long  did  he  have  that  car  ? 

Mr.  Barnhart.  He  had  it  until  I  left  the  employment  of  the  com- 
pany. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  About  how  many  months  from  the  time  he  got 
it  until  you  left? 

Mr.  Barnhart.  Well,  I  can't  say  to  that  because  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  McCxTixocH.  Well,  was  it  a  considerable  time? 

Mr.  Barnhart.  Yes;  it  was.  I  left  about  the  last  we^  of  Sep- 
tember or  just  before  that  and  went  to  school. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  So  he  stiU  had  the  car  when  you  left? 

Mr.  Barnhart.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  Do  you  know  where  he  got  it? 

Mr.  Barnhart.  That  is  what  I  said;  I  didn't  know  whether  it 
was  the  middle  of  August  or  the  first  of  September.  It  was  along  in 
there  some  time,  while  I  worked  for  them. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  Do  you  know  where  he  got  it? 

Mr.  Barnhart.  No;  1  understood  it  came  from  Columbus  is  all  I 
know. 

Mr.  McCuuxjch.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Barnhart.  I  understood  it  came  from  Columbus. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Doremtts.  That  is  all. 

TESTIHOinr  OF  MB.  OEOBOE  A.  SHEBMAH,  CHILLICOTHE.  OHIO. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Give  your  name  to  the  stenographer,  your  U\U 
name. 
Mr.  Sherman.  George  A.  Sherman. 
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Mr.  McCmJiOCH.  And  where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Sherman.  One  hundred  and  eighty-two  Hem  Street.     I  live 
there,  but  at  the  time  I  lived  right  up  here  at  the  camp,  base  hos- 
pital. 
Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Where  do  you  live  now  ? 
Mr.  Sherman.  One  hundred  and  eighty-two  Hem. 
Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Chillicothe? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir.    At  the  time  the  camp  was  built  I  lived 
light  up  hei-e  at  the  base  hospital. 
Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Did  you  work  for  the  Bentley  Construction  Co.  ? 
Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  McCtJLiocH.  In  what  capacity? 
Mr.  Sherman.  I  worked — I  commenced  along  about  the  middle- 

uf  August  and 

Mr.  McCulijOCh.  As  wliat? 
Mr.  Sherman.  As  carpenter. 

Mr.  McCdux)ch.  How  long  did  you  work  for  them  then? 
Mr.  Sherman.  Very  near  eight  weeks. 

Mr.  McCcMiOCH.  How  many  men  were  there  in  your  gang? 
Mr.  Sherman.  Well,  they  would  average  anyway  from  20  to  30 
at  different  times. 
Mr.  McCTTUiOCH.  How  many  of  them  were  carpenters? 
Mr.  Sherman.  Oh.  about  10  or  15  of  them,  I  guess;  10  of  them. 
Mr.  McCuixocH.  Who  was  your  foreman  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  A  fellow  by  the  name  of  Serviss,  from  Michigan, 
>^  av  one  of  them. 
Mr.  McCuLi<ocH.  Mr.  Reichle? 

Mr.  Sherman.  He  was  the  last  foreman  I  had.    I  worked  under 
three  eangs.  three  foremen.  Reichle  and  Serviss,  and  the  other  fore- 
man I  can't  recollect  his  name. 
Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Well,  Reichle  was  a  McGrath  foreman? 
Mr.  SmaMAN.  Well,  he  worked  under  Bentley  the  last — ^he  was 
with  Bentley. 
Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Well,  did  yon  work  for  McGrath  ? 
Mr.  Sherman.  No.  sir. 
Mr.  MoCuixocH.  Just  for  Bentley? 
•    Mr.  Shekhan.  Just  for  Bentley. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  What  do  you  say  as  to  whether  there  were  too 
m«w  men  on  the  job? 
Mr.  Sheshan.  I  acknowledge  there  were — about  half. 
Mr.  McCuixocH.  About  how  many  too  many  ? 
Mr.  Sherman.  About  the  half. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  What  was  the  result  of  having  too  many  men  on 
there? 
Mr.  Sherman.  Well,  they  was  in  your  road. 
Mr.  McCuuocH,  Did  it  delay  the  work? 
Mr.  Sherman.  Right  smart 
Mr.  McCciiLOCH.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Oh,  well,  half  the  men  could  have  done  it  in  just  the 
same  time  that  they  all  did. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  Did  you  ever  call  anybody's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  were  too  many  men  there  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Well,  really,  I  think  they  all  knew  it — foremen  and 
aU.  They  could  see  there  were  too  many  men,  although  they  couldn't 
discharge  them. 
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Mr.  McCtju/)ch.  Why? 

Mr.  SHEK&fAN.  It  seems  like  they  wouldn't  stand  for  the  discharge. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Did  you  ever  say  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No. 

Mr.  McCinjjocH.  What  do  you  know  about  the  discharging  of 
men? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Well,  I  wanted  to  get — I  wanted  to  lay  off  myself 
for  a  couple  of  weeks  or  a  week,  and  I  nad  quite  a  difficult  time  getting; 
my  time  off — getting  off  from  the  camp. 

Mr.  McCunxKJH.  Who  did  you  talk  to  about  it? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  talked  to  Mr.  SuUivan,  the  head  foreman  of  the 
construction. 

Mr.  McCiTiiLocH.  What  did  he  say  to  you? 

Mr.  Sherman.  He  says :  "  I  can't  leave  you  go."  He  says : "  I  need 
you." 

Mr.  McCtiiiLOCH.  Did  they  need  you? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Well,  they  got  along  just  as  well  without  me. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  What  else  did  he  say  to  you ;  said  "  I  can't  let  you 
go  "  and  "  I  need  you  " ;  did  he  say  anything  else  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Well,  not  as  I  can  rememher  at  the  time. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  Did  you  have  a  conversation  with  any  other  fore- 
man or  representative  of  the  Bentley  Co.  in  regard  to  discharging 
men,  or  did  you  ever  hear  any  of  the  foremen  say  anything  about  th j 
discharging  of  men  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Wellj  no,  not  particularly.  There  waa  two  men 
working  on  setting  wmdows  or  putting  in  windows  and,  well,  I 
think  t£ey  was  two  days  putting  in  about  three  windows,  the  two 
men,  and  of  course,  they  fired  them. 

Mr.  McCtnjiOCH.  Why  did  they  fire  them? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Well,  they  didn't  do  enough  work  for  them. 

Mr.  McCdlloch.  Then  there  was  a  tendency  to  have  more  work 
done  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  It  looks  like  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  McCui-iiOCH.  Well,  do  you  know  of  anj-  other  instance  whore 
men  were  fired  that  were  not  doing  enough  work? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Let's  see;  well,  yes.  The  last  day  or  so  of  finish-, 
ing  up  the  camp  they  fired  a  fellow  from  Chicago. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  On  account  of  what? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Just  neglect,  or  not  wanting  to  work,  or  not  woA- 
ing  when  they  ought  to  have  been  working.  Of  course,  the  gang — 
didn't  have  very  many  gangs  on  at  the  time  any  more,  and  he 
told  him  he  didn't  care  whether  he  worked  or  not,  wasn't  going  to 
work,  and  they  gave  him  his  discharge. 

Mr.  McCuiJX)CH.  Did  you  observe  men  idling  away  time? 

Mr.  Sherman.  A  lot  oi  them ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  Will  you  tell  us  about  that? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Well,  there  was  one  fellow  they  called  Big  Bill ;  I 
don't  think  he  drove  over  three  nails  a  day. 

Mr.  McCuujoch.  Well,  did  he  get  fired? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No. 

Mr.  McCdux>ch.  Did  the  foreman  observe  the  amount  of  work  he 
was  doing? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Well,  he  was  always  moving,  moving,  always  going 
from  one  to  the  other  trying  to  keep  others  what  wanted  to  work 
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from  working  and  the  foreman  never  seemed  to  pay  much  attention 
to  him,  either  tiie  Government  foreman  or  the  gang  foreman. 

Mr.  McCcUiOCH.  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  now  just  frankly 
■»\  hether  or  not  in  your  judgment  the  men  were  working  on  that  job. 
Mr.  Sherman.  Well,  there  were  some,  some  did.    Just  naturally 
didn't  care  whether  they  worked  or  not. 

Mr.  McCtTLijocH.  Well,  did  the  f  or^nan  care  whether  they  worked 
or  not? 

M^r.  Sherman.  Well,  whenever  they  saw  the  foreman  they  moved 
a  little:  they  would  always  keep  their  eye  on  the  foreman. 

Mr.  McCulijoch.  You  have  said  there  were  too  many  men  on  the 
job? 

Mr.  Sherman.  There  were. 

Mr.  McCiruiOCH.  And  that  half  of  the  men  could  have  done 

■what 

Mr.  Shebhan.  Th^  all  did. 
Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  They  all  did? 
Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtruiOCH.  And  that  there  was  some  idleness? 
Mr.  Sherman.  There  was.    The  worst  was  the  plumbers. 
Mr.  McCulloch.  I  want  to  deal  with  the  carpenters  now;  you 
■were  a  carpenter.    We  have  have  had  a  lot  of  testimony  about  idling 
of  men  here  and  if  they  were  not  idling  we  want  to  know  it. 
Mr.  Sherman.  Well,  they  were.    I  will  acknowledge  to  that. 
Mr.  McCui/LOCH.  How  much  of  the  time  will  you  say  was  idled 
awtyr? 

Mr.  Shkrman.  Well,  half  of  it  anyhow. 
Mr.  McC'duu>ch.  That  is  considerable. 
Mr.  Sherman.  It  is. 

Mr.  McCxtlloch.  Did  the  foreman  and  the  representatives  of  the 
contractor  know  that  these  fellows  were  idling  half  the  time  away; 
the  foreman  was  there,  was  he! 

Mr.  Sherman.  Well,  he  was  there  part  of  the  time.    He  would 
so  and  come.     Of  course,  when  he  was  gone  they  didn't  do  any- 
%u^.    Of  course  as  quick  as  he  came,  well,  they  moved. 
Mr.  McCmj/x^.  Did  he  insist  upon  them  moving. 
Mr.  Sherman.  Why,  on  his  sight  of  coming  insisted — ^that  made 
them  move. 

Mr.  McCxjixocH.  I  am  asking  you  the  question.    Was  the  fore- 
man on  the  job  trving  to  get  out  of  the  men  all  the  work  he  could 
get  out  of  them  all  t£e  time  or  was  he  consenting  to  this  loafing! 
Mr.  Sherman.  Well,  he  didn't  urge  them  or  hurry  them  but  ne 
liked  to  see  them  move,  see  them  doing  something. 

Mr.  McCtriiLocH.  Did  you  hear  him  say  he  would  like  to  see 
them  doing  something? 
Mr.  Sherman.  Sure. 
Mr.  McCtjuxxjh.  What  did  he  say? 

Mr.  Sherman.  He  said :  "  Come  on,  boys,  don't  stand  around  all 
the  time;  come  on." 
Mr.  McCdixoch.  How  many  foremen  did  you  work  under? 
Mr.  Sherman.  I  worked  under  three. 
Mr.  McCtnUiOCH.  Did  they  all  do  that! 

Mr.  Sherman.  Well,  two  of  thwn  was  very  industrious  foi?  the 
Government,  but  the  other  one  I  didn't  think  much  of  him,  and  I 
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don't  think  the  rest  did.    They  only  had  him  three  days  ontil  thej 
fired  him.    But  Mr.  Serviss  and  Mr.  Beichle  were  two  nice  men. 

Mr.  McCxTiitxxjH.  And  you  think  they  wanted  to  do  what  was 
right? 

Mr.  Sherman.  They  wanted  to  do  what  was  right. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  This  Beichle j  as  I  understand,  was  a  Michigan  man? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No ;  Mr.  Serviss  was  a  Michigan  man ;  a  very  nice 
fellow. 

Mr.  DoBXMXTS.  He  was  all  right,  was  he? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  a  good  fellow.  He  was  promoted 
from  gang  foreman  to  the  head  foreman  after  he  was — oh,  he  was 
on  the  joh  two  months  I  guess,  and  he  was  promoted  as  head  foreman 
imder  Serviss  then. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Yet  they  did  idle  away  half  the  time? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes;  because  they  couldn't  watch  them  all  the  time; 
there  was  too  many  men. 

Mr.  McCxTLLOCH.  How  about  the  percentage  of  men  hired  as  car- 
penters were  real  carpenters? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Well,  there  wasn't  half  of  them  carpenters. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  Have  you  seen  men  hired  as  carpenters  at  car- 
penters' pay  who  were  put  to  carrying  water  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtim/)Ch.  Who  did  that — foremen? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Foreman.  Carried  water  right  from  my  well,  too; 
right  from  where  I  lived. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Have  you  told  the  committee  all  you  observed  in 
regard  to  idleness  of  the  men? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Well,  as  far  as  I  can  think  of  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  McCuiiiOCH.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  destruction  and  waste 
of  materials? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Well,  it  was  quite  extravagant  in  the  way  of  lumber 
and  brick,  coal. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Brick  and  coal  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCuuloch.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  brick  and  coal? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Well,  that  was — ^1  saw  what  was  wasted.  You 
wanted  to  know  what  was  in  the  waste  of  lumber  of  material  ? 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Well,  we  will  talk  first  about  building  material. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCcLiiOCH.  What  was  the  waste  in  building  material  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Well,  I  have  saw  them  dump  a  loaded  truck,  loaded 
truck  of  lumber,  into  a  mudhole  and  other  trucks  rim  right  over  it, 
to  fill  the  mudhole  toget  over  it. 

Mr.  McCiniLOCH.  With  good  lumber? 

Mr.  Sherman.  With  good  lumber. 

Mr.  McCtJixocH.  Did  you  regard  that  as  willful  waste? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Well,  yes ;  in  one  respect. 

Mr.  McCdU/OCH.  In  what  respect  didn't  you  regard  it  as  willful 
waste? 

Mr.  Sherman.  It  looked  a  shame  to  throw  lumber  like  that  in  a 
mudhole  so  another  truck  could  get  over  where  there  was  other  fill- 
ing could  be  put  in  that  instead  of  lumber. 

Mr.  MoCuixocB.  Then  it  was  waste  in  every  respect,  wasn't  it? 
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Mr.  Shebman.  I  should  say  so.  That  was  right  away  from  our 
kitchen  door,  you  might  say;  you  could  stand  in  the  yard  and  see 
that  done. 

Mr.  McCmxocH.  What  other  waste  of  material? 

Mr.  Shebuax.  Well,  there  was  lots  of  it  went  to  the  scrap  pile; 
of  course,  where  it  could  have  been  used.  Some  of  it  was  sorted 
over  again  and  used. 

Mr.  McCmjiOCH.  Did  you  sort  any  of  it  over  again  ? 

Mr.  Shbbxan.  Nojsir.    I  have  used  some  that  was  sorted  over. 

Mr.  McCuuxx3H.  Who  sorted  it? 

Mr.  SHratJCAN.  Indeed  I  don't  know.  It  was  hauled  there  to  be 
used. 

Mr.  MoCdujoch.  What  percentage  would  you  say  of  waste  of 
lamber  as  a  result  of  careless  handling  by  the  carpenters;  by  that 
I  mean  using  a  board 

Mr.  Shehman.  In  cutting  off  one  end  and  throwing  the  big  end 
away? 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Tes. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Well,  that  is  kind  of  hard  to  estimate. 

Mr.  McCinxocH.  Have  you  an  opinion;  take  one  single  unit,  or 
mngle  building. 

Mr.  Sbobkicak.  Well,  it  was  10  per  cent  of  it,  anyhow. 

Mr.  McCtti4L0Ch.  That  was  not  a  very  large  loss,  great  waste, 
was  it? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Well,  no;  not  after  they  sorted  it  over  and  used 
it  back  over  again. 

Mr.  McCT7i£ixs.  Did  tiiey  bum  any  up? 

Mr.  Shebman.  Some.  Of  course,  I  didn't  see  whether  it  was 
good  what  they  did  bum. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  So  you  dont  think  there  was  very  great  waste  of 
hnnber? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Well,  not  after  thev  went  over — of  course,  they 
sorted  over  some  of  it,  because  I  worked  over  some  of  it  that  they 
sorted.   I  worked  some  of  it  up  myself. 

Mr.  McCuixooH.  Were  any  of  the  scrap  piles  that  were  not 
sorted  over  burned  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  cant  si^.  I  seen  th^m  burning;  whether  it  was 
sorted  or  not  I  cant  say,  because  that  was  further  away  from  the 
house,  and  I  didnt  go  over  to  see  whether  it  was  sorted  or  not. 

Mr.  McCdixoch.  What  other  waste  do  you  know  of? 

Mr.  Sherman.  In  which  way  ? 

Mr.  McCrruiOCH.  Waste  of  hardware. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Well,  I  didn't  notice  much  of  the  hardware  wasted. 
Of  course,  there  was  some  locks  that  they  would  put  on  and  take 
off.  and  what  they  done  with  the  returned  locks  that  was  taken 
bsck  to  the  headquarters,  I  dont  know. 

.Mr.  McCtjixoch.  Did  you  see  a  pile  of  lumber  at  the  base  hos- 
pital, covering  about  an  acre  of  ground,  burned? 

Mr.  Sherman.  This  wasn't  at  the  base.  It  was  over  in  the  bar- 
racks department,  right  up — there  was  a  pile  of  it  there  at  the 
bMe  hospital 

Mr.  McCtTLLocH.  Covering  an  acre  of  ground? 

Mr.  Sbxrhan.  Well,  not  that  one;  but  this  one  that  was  over 
here  in  this  barracks  part,  it  covered  all  of  an  acre. 
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Mr.  McCuMiOCH.  And  it  was  burned? 

Mr.  Shbbman.  It  was  burned. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  What  kind  of  lumber  was  it? 

Mr.  Shebman.  Indeed,  I  can't  say.  It  was  scraps  that  was  haakd 
from  different  parts  of  the  cantonment. 

Mr.  McCtTUiOCH.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  sorted  or  Dott 

Mr.  Sherman.  Indeecl  I  couldn't  say  that. 

Mr.  McCuiJX}CH.  While  my  work  was  at  base  hotpital  I  will 
sny  I  have  seen  at  least  20  carloads  of  eood  lumber  willtully  wasted. 

Mr.  Shekman.  Well,  altogether  at  uie  base  hospital,  I  wouMn^ 
doubt  it. 

Mr.  McCtjijxkjh.  Do  you  say  it  was  that  much? 

Mr.  Sherman.  At  least,  safe  to  say. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  You  think  that  is  a  conservative  estimate;  that 
is  a  fair  estimate? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Well,  yes. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Did  you  see  any  cement,  brick,  tar  paper,  and 
other  materials  wasted? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  did. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  In  large  quantities  or  small  quantities! 

Mr.  Sherman.  Well,  a  carload  lot  of  cement  at  least. 

Mr.  McCiTLLocH.  How  was  that  wasted? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Just  neglect  of  covering  it,  and  it  got  hard  uid 
what  wasnt  hard  got  throwed  in  the  dumip  just  the  same  as  what 
was  hard.    Also  brick,  filling  holes  and  places. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Do  you  know  of  any  buildings  bnng  put  np — 
do  you  know  of  the  10  buildings  about  20  by  100  built  as  mees  halls 
for  the  Cleveland  Engineers  when  they  were 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  was  when  the  Third  Kegiment  was  here! 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Yes.    Were  they  torn  down? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Well,  they  were  wrecked,  yes;  torn  down. 

Mr.  McCTa.iiOCH.  Why  do  you  hesitate  about  it;  were  they  or 
were  they  not?    If  they  were  not,  say  what  happened. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Well,  the  majority  of  the  lumber  was  used,  and 
the  roof  and  that,  that  was  all  burned. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Now,  you  know  I  didn't  ask  you  that.  I  asked 
you  if  they  were  torn  down.    Were  they  or  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Well,  part  of  them  were. 

Mr.  McCiJUiOCH.  Well,  what  part  was  torn  down  and  what  part 
was  not? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Well,  what  boards  there  was  they  tore  them  off 
and  the  rest  of  it  was  just  mashed  down,  and  burned. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  But  they  were  torn  down,  weren't  they? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Well,  they  was  torn 

Mr.  McCiTLLOCH.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Sherman.  They  was  shoved  down. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  to  get  it  dear  in 
my  mind  what  you  mean.  You  stated  that  there  were  at  least  two 
men  on  the  job  where  one  could  have  done  the  work. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Or,  in  other  words,  you  had  about  86  or  30  nieii 
in  your  gang? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Well,  they  run;  yes — average  from  26  to  80,  and 
sometimes  more  and  sometimes  not  quite — ^they  run  about  that  many 
to  a  gang.    Some  days  that  many  and  some  days  not  so  many. 
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Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  now,  take  a  barracks  building  for  an  illus- 
tration; suppose  your  gang  of  25  men  were  working  on  a  barracks 
building;  it  would  take  a  certain  length  of  time  to  construct  that 
building,  and  you  say  that  you  could  construct  that  building  in  the 
same  length  of  time  with  half  the  men? 

Mr.  Shkrhak.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Then,  there  would  be  at  least  a  loss  of  50  per 
cent  to  the  Government  on  the  labor.  Well,  now,  do  you  wish  us 
to  understand  that  in  addition  to  tJiat  loss  that  the  emplojrment  of 
the  25  or  30  men  delayed,  took  a  longer  time  to  construct,  or  do 
you  want  us  to  understand  you  could  have  taken  half  of  the  men 
and  constructed  it  in  the  same  time  t 

Mr.  Shebmak.  Same  time. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  see.    I  wanted  to  find  out  just  what  you  meant. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Sure. 

Mr.  DoBEMUB.  Just  a  moment.  I  understood  you  to  speak  of  a 
waste  of  coal;  am  I  right  about  that? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Mr.  DoREMTTs.  That  introduces  a  new  element  of  waste  into  the 
investigation.    What  was  this  coal  used  for? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Well,  that  was  when  they  was  starting  up  the 
base  hospital,  in  the  mess  hall ;  they  dumped  a  load  of  coal  into  a 
mudhole  to  get  across  it. 

Mr.  DoREMTTS.  I  see. 

Mr.  Sherman.  And  if  that  ain't  waste  I  don't  know  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Doremus.  I  agree  with  you,  entirely.  Now,  did  you  notice 
any  other  evidences  of  waste  of  coal? 

Mr.  Sherman.  WeU,  no;  not  as  I  can  recollect  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Doremus.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  McCrjMiOCH.  How  often  did  you  check  in  and  go  home  and 
help  your  wife  do  washings? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Well,  about  twice  I  think  it  was. 

Mr.  McCuLiocH.  Get  paid  for  it? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  was  gone  about  half  an  hour. 

Mr.  McCiTLLOCH.  Half  an  hour? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Just  about,  each  time. 

Mr.  McCtJUU)CH.  And  then  you  hurried  back  to  the  job? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir.  The  same  time  I  would  take  a  bucket 
of  water  along  back  when  I  would  go  back ;  about  from  between  60 
and  70,  and  carrying  water  from  the  base  hospital  right  from  my 
weU. 

Mr.  McCuuLOCH.  Did  you  go  for  water  or  to  help  your  wife  do 
washings? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Well,  I  went  for  both;  I  will  acknowledge  that. 
Take  about  half  an  hour,  is  about  as  long  as  I  would  be  gone. 
.  Mr.  McCuixoch.  What  do  you  say  as  to  whether  or  not  in  your 
indgment  the  Bentley  Co.  wanted  to  keep  you  on  the  payroll  whether 
there  was  anything  for  you  to  do  or  not? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  tried  to  get  off,  which  I 
did  by  diflBculty,  and  oy  trying  hard  to  get  off  for  a  week  or  ten 
days,  which  I  was,  to  get  to  do  some  chores  on  my  place  where  I 
would  like  to  do. 

Mr.  McCuixoch.  Did  you  ever  hear  a  good  carpenter  that  you 
bew  was  a  good  carpenter  make  a  statement  "Well,  I  have  made 
60  cents  to-day  and  they  made  me  a  present  of  $60? " 
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Mr.  Shebman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Who  was  that? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Mr.  Frye. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Is  he  a  good  carpenter! 

Mr.  Sherman.  Number  1. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Where  is  he. 

Mr.  'Sherman.  I  don't  know.  He  is  a  floater;  he  is  here  to-day 
and 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Just  what  did  he  say? 

Mr.  Sherman.  He  says  that  he  earned  his  60  cents  and  they  made 
him  a  present  of  $60.  And  he  was  as  good  a  carpenter  as  he  had 
on  the  ]ob  I  will  say.    He  was  a  mighty  fine  man. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Call  the  next  man. 

TESTDIONT  OF  MR.  JOHN  WALEEB,  CHULICOTHE,  OHIO. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Give  your  full  name  to  the  stenographer. 

Mr.  Walker.  John  Walker. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  Wliere  do  you  live  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  360  McKellar  Street,  Chillicothe. 

Mr.  McCui:jx)ch.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  am  a  boilermaker  by  trade. 

Mr.  McCtrUiOCH.  Did  you  work  on  Camp  Sherman? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  did. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  When  did  you  begin  to  work  there? 

Mr.  Walker.  Well,  the  latter  part  of  August  or  Ist  of  September, 
I  worked. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  1917? 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  For  the  Bentley  Construction  Co.? 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  And  what  did  you  work  at? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  worked  at  that  fame  as  a  carpenter. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Had  you  been  a  carpenter? 

Mr.  Walker.  Never  had ;  no. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  But  you  were  carried  on  the  pay  roll  as  a  car- 
penter? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  was. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Were  you  able  to  do  a  day's  work;  did  you  do  t 
day's  work? 

Mr.  Walker.  No. 

Mr.  McCuTLLOCH.  Now,  will  you  tell  the  committee  in  just  as  few 
words  as  you  can  what  kind  of  a  gang  you  were  on  and  what  you  did? 

Mr.  Walker.  Well,  I  was  in  a  gang  probably  of  60  men,  and  we 
done  practically  nothing. 

Mr.  McKenzie,  For  how  long? 

Mr.  Walker.  Twenty-six  days  I  was  a  carpenter. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  You  checked  in  in  the  morning? 

Mr.  Walker.  We  did. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  And  then  what  would  you  do? 

Mr.  Walker.  Go  on  the  job  and  stall  around. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  And  would  you  leave  the  job  sometimes? 
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Mr.  Walker.  We  would. 
Mr.  McCnixocH.  Where  would  you  go  ? 
Mr.  Walkeb.  Down  town. 

Mr.  McCtTLixKJH.  And  did  your  foreman  know  you  were  away? 
Mr.  Walker.  Well,  be  did  at  fin^  I  guess;  and  then  they  made 
some  little  kick  about  them  leaving  the  job,  and  he  told  us  to  stidc 
aroand  on  the  job. 

Mr.  MoCmxocH.  Just  tell  us  what  he  said ;  we  just  want  the  fact. 
Tell  us  what  he  said  about  it,  frankly,  now. 

Mr.  Walker.  Well,  he  just  told  us  to  stick  around  on  the  job,  that 
they  were  making  a  holler  about  fellows  leaving  the  job. 

Mr.  McCtjixoch.  Who  did  he  say  was  making  the  holler? 

Mr.  Walker.  He  didn't  say  exactly.    I  suppose  he  meant  the  Gk)v- 
enunent  officials. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Did  he  indicate  that  he  mean  the  GovemmMit 
otociala  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Walker.  No;  not  exactly. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Tell  us  what  he  said.    Did  he  insist  upon  your 
working  while  you  were  on  the  job? 

Mr.  Walker.  He  insisted  on  us  keeping  moving. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What  did  he  mean  by  keeping  moving? 

Mr.  Walker.  Jvst  keep  moving  around  so  that  he  said  so  that 
General  Headquarters  wouldn't  notice  us  loafing  on  the  job. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  He  did  know 

Mr.  Walker.  Pick  up  a  board  and  walk  around,  or  most  an3rthing 
to  just  keep  movingaround. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  character  of  work  were  you  doing?    What 
was  this  gang  in  which  you  were  doing? 

Mr.  Walker.  We  were  constructing  the  rough  work  on  barracks 
bnildings. 

Mr.  MoCuLLocH.  You  have  said  you  didn't  do  a  day's  work  all  the 
time  you  were  on  the  job? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  McCtTLtiOCH.  Did  the  foreman  know  vou  were  not  doing  the 
work? 

Mr.  Walker.  He  had  eyes  the  same  as  I  have. 

Mr.  McCtJLLOCH.  He  did  know  it,  didn't  he;  or  did  he? 

Mr.  Walker.  He  surely  did. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  And  what  tools  did  you  have? 

Mr.  Walker.  TVy  square,  4-foot  rule,  and  a  lead  pencil. 

Mr.  McCtrixocH.  What  could  you  do  with  those;  much? 

Mr.  Walker.  Not  much  of  anything. 

Mr.  MoCtTLLOOH.  And  you  didn't  do  anything,  did  you? 

Mr.  Walker.  Drove  a  few  nails  and  sawed  a  board  in  two  once  in 
awhile  with  tools  that  I  borrowed. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  What  were  the  other  fellows  with  you  doing? 

Mr.  Walker.  About  the  same  as  I  were. 

Mr,  McKenzie.  Did  you  make  a  tool  box  to  carry  your  tools  in? 

Mr.  Walker.  No  ;  I  didn't  need  it.    Put  them  in  my  pocket. 

Mr.  McCuLixxjH.  Were  there  others  there  that  had  less  tools  than 
yon  had? 

Mr,  Walker.  Theydid. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Who  was  your  foreman? 
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Mr.  "Walkek.  Dave  Boyer. 

Mr.  McCnxLOCH.  Was  he  on  the  job  most  of  the  time? 

Mr.  Waixee.  Well,  there  was  for  a  week  that  I  didn't  see  any- 
thiiw  of  him. 

2£.  McCmXiOCH.  How  did  you  check  your  time  in! 

Mr.  WAI.KEB.  We  checked  in  as  usual  at  the  checking  <^ce  of  a 
morning  and  evening,  and  the  saw  filer  checked  us — he  acted  aa  fore- 
man whUe  Mr.  Boyer  was  gone. 

Mr.  McCmxocH.  He  was  not  a  foreman,  thought 

Mr.  Wauueb.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Did  he  take  Boyer's  placet 

Mr.  Walxbr.  He  did. 

Mr.  McCtnuiOCH.  And  you  men  were  permitted,  then,  to  do  as  yoa 
please,  is  that  itf 

Mr.  Walkxr.  Just  about  that  way. 

Mr.  McCxnxocH.  What  did  you  observe  as  to  waste  of  material  f 

Mr.  Walker.  Well,  I  saw  lots  of  nails  wasted,  kegs  busted  and 
nails  thrown  out;  never  saw  any  picked  up  any  place  after  they  were 
thrown  out.  And,  as  far  as  lumber,  I  saw  some  little  lumber  around 
the  barracks  wasted,  biit  I  never  was  where  they  bunied  any  or  any- 
thing like  that,  after  the  foreman  told  me  to  stick  around  on  the  joiK 

Mr.  McCuuxHTH.  Did  you  work  as  a  boiler  maker  at  Camp  Sher- 
man? 

Mr.  Waucer.  I  did. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  How  long  did  you  work  as  a  boiler  maker? 

Mr.  Walker.  Nine  nights. 

Mr.  McCuujOCH.  How  long  did  you  work  each  night? 

Mr.  Walker.  The  first  night  I  was  on  the  job  I  worked  about  six 
hours,  and  after  that  it  run  from  three  to  five  hours. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  What  made  you  change  your  time;  what  was  the 
difference? 

Mr.  Walker.  Because  we  got  done  sooner  after  the  first  night. 

Mr.  McCui-LOCH.  Did  you  notice  any  idling  during  that  time? 

Mr.  Walker.  We  didn't;  no.  We  worked  hard  during  that  time 
in  order  to  get  home. 

Mr.  MpCulloch.  Did  you  get  paid  for  11  hours? 

Mr.  Walker.  We  did — ^I  did. 

•  Mr.  McCtjlloch.  Have  you  any  other  matter  that  you  desire  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  that  might  throw  any  light 
on  waste  of  materials  or  idleness  of  men  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  The  feUows  that  were  with  me  working  as  a  boiler 
maker;  there  was  another  boiler  maker  and  a  machinist  helped  us 
at  night  on  the  steam-shovel  boiler,  and  they  were  getting  paid  for 
day  and  night  work  both. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Working  how  much;  how  long? 

Mr.  Walker.  They  worked  in  day  time  and  worked  the  same  ah  I 
did  at  night ;  three  and  four  hours. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  How  do  you  know  they  were  getting  paid  at 
night? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  knew  the  men  personally  and  they  told  me  that 
they  got  it.  I  know  they  were  working  day  time;  saw  them  work- 
ing day  time,  and  they  worked  with  me  at  night — or  I  worked  with 
them  rather.    They  just  hired  me  extra.- 
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Mr.  McCuixooH.  Well,  then,  they  worked  both  day  and  night, 
didn't  they? 

Mr.  Walkek.  They  worked  aboot  three  hours  at  night. 

Mr.  McCduxxjh,  Well,  there  cant  be  anything  wrong  with  pay- 
ing a  man  if  he  worked  during  the  day  and  also  at  night,  can  there? 
Mr.  Walkeb.  WelL  they  diiit  work  all  night. 

Mr.  McCuLZiOCH.  But  you  claimed  they  got  paid  for  all  night 
and  only  worked  how  many  ht^urs? 

ilr.  Walkeh.  Three  and  four  houra 

Mr.  McCcuxKJH.  How  many  of  them  were  there  that  were  work- 
ing in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Walejsb.  There  was  one  boiler  maker  and  there  was  about 
three  machinists  that  switched  off — took  night  about. 

Mr.  McCtJUiOCH.  Well,  did  tiiey  all  get  paid  every  night  or  they 
only  get  paid  when  they  check  in  f 

Mr.  Waukeh.  The  ones  that  were  working  got  paid  for  that  time. 

Mr.  iicCuLuoca.  There  wasn't  anything  wrong  with  that,  was 
there? 

Mr.  Walkzb.  No;  they  were  out  there  for  the  foreman;  nothing. 
wrong  paying  them. 

Mr.  McEIbnzie.  Did  you  get  double  pay  for  night  work? 

Mr.  Walkxb.  No,  sir ;  I  got  straight  time  at  night.  I  got  11  houra 
for  10,  time  and  a  half  for 

Mr.  McCdlloch.  Your  complaint  about  that  is  that  these  men  only 
worked  3  or  4  hours,  but  got  paid  for  11  hours — ^is  that  right — at 
night? 

Mr.  WAI.KEB.  They  did  at  night. 

Mr.  McCnUiOCH.  Did  they  get  double  time? 

Mr.  Wauleb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCnutiOCH.  Anything  else  that  you  can  think  of? 

Mr.  Walkeb.  Nothing,  only  that  when  I  was  on  the  carpenter  gang 
we  laid  in  barracks  buildings  back  of  general  headquarters  for  three 
days,  and  during  the  three  days  they  built  one  of  these  bath  houses,. 
probably  12  by  14, 14  by  18  feet,  or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Your  entire  gang? 

Mr.  Walkeh.  Sixty  men. 

Mr.  McCtjixoch.  Was  the  foreman  there? 

Mr,  Walkeh.  He  was. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  he  knew  that  you  were  not  doing  anything? 

Mr.  Walkeh.  He  did. 

Mr,  McCuLLOCH.  What,  if  anything,  did  he  say  to  you  about  keep- 
ing in  the  clear? 

Mr.  Walkeh.  Well,  about  half  the  gang  was  laying  in  the  upstairs 
in  the  barracks  back  of  general  headquarters,  and  he  come  up  where 
we  were  at  checking  time  to  check  the  men  up,  and  he  says,  "  I  have 
fonnd  you."  He  says,  "To-morrow  you  fellows  have  got  to  work 
and  let  the  rest  of  the  gang  loaf."  He  says,  "  Stay  away  from  the 
windows,  so  they  won't  see  you  over  at  general  headquarters." 

Mr.  McCth-loch.  He  was  Bentley's  foreman  ? 

Mr.  Walkeh.  He  was. 

Mr.  McRenzie.  Did  you  take  turns  after  that? 

Mr.  Walker.  We  did  for  three  days. 

Mr.  McB[enzie.  Working  in  the  garret  or  on  the  building? 

Mr.  Walkeh.  We  did  for  three  days;  outside  of  that  little  bath- 
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Mr.  McCxnxocH.  Wliat  was  the  foreman's  name! 

Mr.  Walker.  Dave  Boyer. 

Mr.  McCiTLLOCH.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  How  long  have  yon  been  a  boilermaker? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  served  my  apprenticeship,  and  then  I  have  been  a 
boilermaker  four  years  since  my  apprenticeship. 

Mr.  DoHEMus.  Where  have  you  worked  at  your  trade? 

Mr.  Walker.  At  the  B.  &  O.  shops'  in  this  city. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Any  other  place? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  worked  a  short  time  at  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  on  the 
•C.  &  O.,  and  also  on  the  C,  H.  &  D.,  at  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  Ever  do  any  steam  fitting? 

Mr.  Walker.  Not  outside  of  regular  repair  work,  boiler  work. 

Mr.  DoKEMUs.  What  wages  were  boilermakers  receiving  in  the 
summer  of  1917,  if  you  remember? 

Mr.  Walker.  We  were  receiving  at  that  time  45  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  And  how  much  were  you  receiving  as  a  carpenter? 

Mr.  WAr,KEH.  Sixty  cents. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Who  were  these  two  men  that  got  paid  for  all  night 
work  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  only  worked  three  hours  ? 

Mr.  WAI.KER.  One  of  tiiem  was  William  Boss,  worked  for  the 
B.  &.  O.;  and  the  machinists,  I  can't  just  recall  their  names  at 
-the  present  time ;  but  they  quit  the  B.  &  O.  shops  and  came  out  here 
«s  machinists  on  the  job. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  is  all. 

TESTIUONT  OF  HK.  W.  K.  HATTIELD. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Give  your  full  name. 

Mr.  Hatfield.  W.  K.  Hatfield. 

Mr.  McEenzie.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  I  live  north  of  the  camp  here  at  present.  Lived 
in  Chill  icothe  up  to  this  spring. 

Mr.  McEenzie.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Farming. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Were  you  employed  at  any  time  during  the  con- 
struction of  Camp  Sherman? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  was  the  nature  of  your  employment? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Why,  as  a  teamster;  hauling  lumber,  and  on  gr«vel 
a  while.  * 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Were  you  a  farmer  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  they  hired  you  together  with  your  team  to 
■work  at  the  camp  ? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Yes,  sir;  hired  with  a  team  here. 

Mr.  McKenzie,  What  did  you  do? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  I  hauled  lumber. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  How  long  were  you  employed  at  the  camp  ? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Well,  I  think  about  six — ^probably  six  or  seven 
-weeks  the  first  time,  and  in  the  fall  I  came  bade. 
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Mr.  McKbnzib.  And  worked  for  the  McGrath  Construction  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  No  ;  worked  for  Bentlev. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  All  of  your  work  was  lor  Mr.  Bentley? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  The  principal  part,  yes;  a  little  bit  lor  McGrath. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  pay  did  you  receive  for  you  and  your  teamf 

Mr.  Hat^-ield.  Eight  and  a  quarter  a  day. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I«)w  long  did  you  work  each  day  ? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Why,  I  think 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Supposed  to  work? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Supposed  to  work  then  ? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Yes ;  how  many  hours  ? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Ten  hours. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Now,  just  tell  the  committee  if  your  services  were 
faithful,  or  of  there  is  anything  that  this  committee  ought  to  know 
in  connection  with  this  investigation  within  your  own  knowledge, 
we  would  like  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Hatfield.  If  my  services  was  faithful,  you  say  ? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Yes.    We  ought  to  know. 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Well,  we  tried  to  do  a  day's  work. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  tried  to  do  it  1 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKenzeb.  Well,  what  was  the  trouble? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Well,  it  appeared  like  the  bosses  would  ship  us 
around  from  one  place  to  another;  we  was  on  the  road,  going  back- 
ward and  forward,  more  than  we  was  doing  anything. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Driving  around  over  the  camp  ground? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  what  was  the  cause  of  that,  if  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  I  can't  say  the  cause.  They  would  send  us  some 
place,  maybe  to  transfer  lumber ;  we  would  get  there,  and  it  wasn't 
what  they  wanted.  Told  them  we  was  sent  up  to  transfer  lumber 
and  they  told  us  there  was  not  anything  else  to  do.  Go  on  back  where 
we  come  from  and  get  back,  and  maybe  they  would  send  us  some 
place  else. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  straight  question.  How  much 
of  the  time  that  you  were  employed  there  did  you  really  work  with 
your  team  for  the  Government,  and  how  much  of  the  time  were  you 
just  idling  away,  wasting  time  ? 

Mr.  Hatfiei^.  Well,  I  would  judge  along  about  20  per  cent  of 
the  time  that  I  was  idling  in. 

Mr.  McKenzie,  Was  there  any  scarcity  of  teams  ? 

Mr.  HATnEij>.  Didn't  seem  to  be. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Were  there  more  teams  than  were  necessary  ? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Well,  they  was  awful  plenty. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  what  do  you  say  about  being  more  than  was 
necessan'  to  do  the  work? 

Mr.  HATiTELD.  Oh,  I  think  there  was  more  teams  there  than  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  about  what  percentage  more  than  necessary 
would  you  say ;  could  they  have  done  the  work  with  half  the  teams 
or  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  the  teams? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Oh,  my  estimation  would  be  there  was  25  per  cent 
<«  the  teams  idle. 
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Mr.  McKenzie.  In  other  words,  they  could  have  done  the  work 
with  three  teams  that  they  used  four  ? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  can  go  ahead  if  you  have  any  particular  thing 
to  ask  him. 

Mr.  McCtjixoch.  Who  was  the  foreman  who  had  charge  of  the 
loading  of  the  lumber  job  ? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  His  name  was  Lyons. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What  was  his  first  name? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  I  can't  tell  you. 

Mr.  McCiTLLOCH.  Did  you  have  a  conversation  with  him  in  regard 
to  working  on  this  job? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Why,  I  had  some;  yes. 

Mr.  McCdlloch.  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  just  what  the  conver- 
sation was. 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Wliy,  he  says  to  me  one  day,  he  says,  "  If  you  would 
show  me  a  piece  of  money,"  he  says,  "  we  might  give  you  the  best 
of  it." 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  How  many  teams  did  you  have? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Had  one  at  the  time. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Well,  what  did  you  say  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  I  didn't  say  nothing  to  him.  I  just  walked  off  and 
let  him  be. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Was  that  all  he  said  to  you  about  it? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Yes :  that  was  about  all  he  said ;  if  .1  would  show 
him  a  piece  of  money  he  would  give  me  the  best  of  it,  or  see  that  I 
get  the  best  of  it,  or  something  to  that  amount,  and  I  thought  to 
myself  I  wasn't  going  to  do  it,  and  just  walked  off  and  let  him 
alone,  and  from  that  time  on  it  seemed  to  me  I  got  the  worst  end 
of  it. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  In  what  way? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  He  would  give  me  the  worst  jobs  he  could  get  hold 
of ;  always  hold  then  back  for  me. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  How  many  other  teamsters  were  there  working 
under  him  ? 

Mr.  Hatfieu).  Oh,  I  can't  say.    I  judge  there  was  50  or  60. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  You  were  not  working  directly  under  him,  were 
you ;  was  he  your  boss  ? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Yes:  he  was  my  boss. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  How  did  he  treat  the  other  teamsters  on  that 
job? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Well,  they  seemed  to  be  getting  along  the  same  as 
I  did.    I  didn't  see  much  difference. 

Mr.  McCt'LLOCH.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  teamsters  that  pave 
him  money? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Gave  him  money  ? 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Do  you  know  of  any  teamsters  that  gave  him 
money  ? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  No.  sir;  none  at  all. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  You  didn't  give  him  any  ? 

Mr.  Hatfieu).  No.  sir. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  W^as  there  any  time  that  your  teams  were  off  <>f 
the  job  that  you  got  paid? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Yes.  sir. 
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Mr.  McCdlloch.  Tell  us  about  that. 

Mr.  Hatfdeld.  Well,  in  the  fall  of  the  year  I  was  working  for 
Brewer  on  the  gravel ;  I  had  two  teams  on  then.  I  sent — the  horses 
was  sick  and  was  oflf  of  the  job ;  one  team  had  been  off  three  days 
and  the  other  two. 

Mr.  McCtJUiOCH.  How  much  were  you  getting  a  day  for  them  t 

Mr.  Hatfield.  A  little  over  seven.    We  was  working  nine  hours. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  How  many  days  were  you  off? 

Mr.  Hatfieu>.  Well,  one  team  worked  three  days  and  the  other 
two. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  Three  out  of  seven  or  three  out  of  six? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Three  out  of  seven. 

Mr.  McCuLxocH.  How  much  did  you  get  for  Sundays? 

Mr.  Hatjteld.  We  got  double  time. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  AU  right ;  now  go  ahead  with  it. 

Mr.  Hatfieu).  There  was  one  team  was  on  two  days  and  the  other 
three.  I  drawed  pay  for  six  days  for  one  team  and  seven  for  the 
other.  I  said  to  the  timekeeper,  "  My  teams  wasn't  on  that  long." 
And  he  says,  "  Yes,  they  was ;  just  take  it  along" ;  shoved  his  card 
out  and  I  signed  it  and.  put  it  in  my  pocket. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  How  much  would  that  figure?  How  much  did 
Tou  draw  more  than  you  had  earned? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Well,  I  forget  now ;  I  had  it  figured  up  something 
like  $50, 1  think  it  was ;  maybe  not  quite  so  muclL 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  It  may  not  have  been  quite  so  much. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  when  you  protested  and  said  you  were  not 
entitled  to  that  much  money 

Mr.  Hatfbelc.  Yes,  sir ;  I  told  Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  McCiTLLOCH.  Just  give  us  the  conversation. 
Mr.  Hatfield.  I  said  to  Mr.  Green,  he  called  one  team  out,  and 
there  was  six  days  on  it,  and  I  said  to  Mr.  Green, "  That  team  wasn't 

on,"  and  he  says,  "  Yes,  it  was,"  he  says,  "  take  it  along."    And 

when  they  called  the  other  one  he  gave  me  seven  days  on  that. 
Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Did  you  protest  on  that  one  ? 
Mr.  Hatfield.  No,  sir ;  I  didn't. 
Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Took  the  money? 
Mr.  Hatfield.  Took  the  money.    Protested  on  the  first  one,  and 

he  said.  "Take  it  along;  it  was  on." 
Mr,  McCuLLocH.  How  do  you  account  for  such  a  thing  as  that? 
Mr,  Hatfield.  I  can't  account  for  it. 
Mr,  McCtJixocH.  How  about  the  timekeeper  checking  you  in  and 

out? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Well,  they  have  checked  me  in — ^they  checked  me 
out  in  town. 

Mr.  McCdixoch.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  They  have  checked  me  out  in  town. 

Mr.  McCtjixoch.  What  do  mean  by  that  ? 

Mr.  Hatfieu>.  I  was  down  in  town  when  they  checked  me  out. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  How  long  had  you  been  down  town? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Well,  I  took  a  load  down  in  there  to  the  lower 
edge  of  town,  and  I  catched  him  down  there,  and  I  asked  him  if  I 
bad  to  go  up  to  the  check-in  station,  and  he  said  no.  I  reached  him 
mj  check  and  I  went  home. 
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Mr.  MoCtFUiOCH.  How  many  hours  earlier  did  you  ga  home  than 
you  would  have  gone  if  you  had  checked  up  regularly  i 

Mr.  Hatfieii*.  Well,  it  wasn't  over  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
earlier. 

Mr.  McCtjixoch.  What  do  you  say  as  to  whether  or  not  these  lax 
methods  in  paying  out  the  Government  money  and  in  cheeking  out 
and  in  these  teams  was  general? 

Mr.  Hatiteld.  Was  it  general? 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Were  there  other  fellows  treated  the  same  way 
you  were  treated,  if  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  I  don't  know  of  any. 

Mr.  McCtilloch.  Are  there  any  other  instances  that  you  can  re- 
late to  the  committee  where  men,  either  yourself  or  others,  were  paid 
for  time  that  they  didn't  put  in  on  the  fob? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Why,  how  is  the  question? 

Mr.  McCtilloch.  Are  there  any  other  instances 

Mr.  Hatfield.  At  any  other  time? 

Mr.  McCtilloch.  Where  you  or  anyone  else  to  your  knowledge 
was  paid  for  time  that  they  didn't  put  in  on  the  job? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Well,  I  received  time,  I  think,  two  or  three  times 
that  I  wasn't  on  the  job — ^paid. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Give  us  those  instances. 

Mr.  Hatfield.  There  was  one  day  the  last  of  the — when  they 
wound  up  this  hospital — why  the  team,  one  time  they  had  only  been 
on  two  days ;  I  drew  pay  for  three. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  Did  you  protest  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCcLLOCH.  Why? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Wh^,  I  had  protested  about  the  first,  and  it  didn't 
do  me  no  good.  I  didn't  think  there  was  any  use  in  me  protesting 
again. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  So  you  just  took  the  money? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  I  took  the  money;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCttllocii.  You  say  there  was  two  or  three  instances;  any 
other  one  now  in  regard  to  your  own  ? 

Afr,  Hatjteld.  No. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  That  would  be  just  those  three  times? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  And  that  was  for  one  day  the  last  time? 

Mr.  Hatfieu).  The  last  time. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  One  extra  day  for  one  team? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  That  would  be  $7? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Seven  dollars  and  some  few  cents. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  Do  yon  know  of  any  case  where  anyone  else 
to  your  knowledge  drew  pay  for  teams  that  they  didn't  have  on  the 
job? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  No;  I  couldn't  state  that  I  know  of  any  others 
that  drew  pay. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  You  have  stated  to  Mr.  McKenzie  that  the  teams 
didn't  have  enough  to  do,  is  that  right;  that  is,  you  were  not  busy  all 
the  time? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Why,  no ;  we  were  not  real  busy,  what  I  would  call 
busy. 
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Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Did  you  tell  him  what  percentage  of  the  time 
you  were  not  busy? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Why  I  think  I  stated  about  20  per  cent  of  my  time 
that  I  was  idle. 

Mr.  McCuMiOCH.  Yes.  Did  you  observe  any  waste  of  materials 
on  the  job  while  you  were  working  there? 

ilr.  Hatfield.  YeSj  sir;  I  noticed  nails  and  lumber  scattered  all 
orer  the  camp,  running  over.  I  say  I  noticed  nails,  roofing,  and 
such  as  that,  lumber  all  over  the  camp  just  being  run  over  all  the 
time.    It  was  an  everyday  occurrence. 

Mr.  McCiTLLOCH.  You  are  a  practical  man;  was  there  waste  of 
material,  which  in  your  judgment  was  willful  during  all  the  time 
you  were  on  that  job? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  And  if  so,  to  about  what  per  cent? 

Mr.  Hatfielo.  Oh,  I  judge  along,  maybe,  15  or  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  McCcTLLOCH.  That  is  15  to  20  per  cent  of  the  materials  in 
your  judgment  were  wasted  that  would  not  have  needed  to  have 
been  wasted,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Yes,  sir:  it  was  imcalled  for. 

Mr.  McC!iJLix>CH.  And  tnat  would  be  what  kind  of  material ;  nails, 
lumber 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Nails,  lumber 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  Roofing? 

Mr.  BLatfield.  Roofing  paper. 

Mr.  McCmJiOCH.  What  else? 

Mr.  Hatfieu).  Well 

Mr.  McCtJtiiOCH.  Tar  paper? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  That  is  roofing  paper,  I  suppose  ? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Roofing  paper, 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  Did  you  ever  know  of  teamsters  coming  into 
camp  in  the  morning  with  the  running  gears  of  the  wagon  and  took 
a  platform  of  lumber  away  with  them  in  the  evening;  did  you  know 
of  them  taking  lumber  away  ? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Why,  I  have  seen  them  go  away  there  with  lumber 
on  their  wagons  when  they  were  hauling  the  sewer  gang. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  Did  you  know  where  they  took  the  lumber? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Why,  I  suppose  they  took  it  home  for  all  I  know. 
They  would  come  in  the  next  morning  and  have  to  have  a  bottom  for 
their  wagon. 

Mr.  IteCuLLOCH.  Was  this  known  to  the  foreman  ? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  It  was  known  to  the  foreman  that  we  were  work- 
ine  under.    I  couldn't  give  you  his  name  just  at  present. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Just  tell  us  about  that;  just  tell  us  what  you 
saw. 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Why,  I  saw  teams  go  out  of  there  with  8-inch  lum- 
ber on,  12  and  14  feet  long,  we  had  for  a  bottom  to  haul  this  big 
sewer,  and  they  would  come  laack  the  next  morning  without  anything 
on  their  wagon  at  all. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  You  say  the  foreman  saw  them  take  the  lumber 
away,  do  you? 

Mr.  Hatfiei.d.  Well,  I  don't  see  how  he  could  help  it. 
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Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Well,  did  he  see  it;  do  you  know  whether  he  saiw 
it  or  notf 

Mr.  Hatfield.  No,  no ;  I  can't  state  that  he  saw  it. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Well,  he  was  there  and  saw  them  leave  with  itf 

Mr.  Hatfield.  He  was  there  and  aaw  tkem  go  away  and  saw  them 
come  back  the  next  morning. 

Mr.  McCuLLOoH.  And  if  he  knew  anything  he  ought  to  know  they 
had  it  when  they  went  and  didn't  have  it  when  they  came  back. 

Mr.  Hatfieu}.  If  he  was  on  his  job  and  done  his  duty  I  suppose 
he  could  have  seen  it,  if  he  had  used  his  eyes,  as  well  as  I. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  Did  you  know  anjrthing  aoout  Churles  Bothe,  a 
boss  teamster  checking  in  his  own  team! 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Nothing,  only  what  was  told  me. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  You  don't  know  anything  about  thai  of  joar 
own  knowledge? 

Mr.  Hatfimj).  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MoCtJLiiOCH.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  would  like  to  ask  this  gentleman  one  question. 
At  the  time  you  got  this  additional  pay,  if  I  figure  it  right,  you  were 
paid  for  14  days,  with  the  one  day  aidditional;  seven  days  for  one 
team  and  six  for  the  other,  and  then  on  another  occasion  one  day! 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKemzie.  That  makes  14  days'  pay  when  as  a  matter  of  fact 
you  had  only  rendered  5  days'  service,  3  days  for  one  team  and  2  for 
the  other.  Now,  the  question  I  want  to  ask  you  is  whether  or  not  at 
the  time  you  received  that  pay  you  knew  that  the  United  States 
Government  was  paying  the  bills  or  did  you  think  that  Mr.  Bentley 
was  paying  the  bills? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Did  I  think  that  the  United  States  Glovemment — 
I  thought  the  United  States  Government  was  paying  the  bills. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  thought  the  United  Staties  Government  was 
paying  the  bills? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  you  still  have  that  money? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  I  still  have  itj  yes,  sir.    I  haven  t  received  it  back. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  But  you  felt  it  was  no  particular  fault  of  yours  if 
the  Government  agents  wanted  to  pay  you  overtime  or  pay  you 
money  you  hadn't  earned;  that  was  up  to  the  Grovemment? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  That  was  up  to  their  employees. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  all  I  want  to  ask  you. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  Who  was  the  man  who  spoke  to  yon  about  giving 
him  a  piece  of  money? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  His  name  is  Lyons. 

Mr.  DoREMUS.  Do  you  know  his  first  name? 

Mr.  Hatfieu).  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  DoKEMTJS.  Do  you  know  where  he  lives? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  No.  I  have  heard  him  say  but  I  can't  recall — it  is 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  some  place. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  It  was  Bentley 's  foreman,  w^asn't  it? 

Mr.  DoRBMTTS.  You  are  sure  you  don't  know  his  first  name? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  No  ;  I  dont  know  his  first  name. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Didn't  you  testify  a  few  minutes  ago  that  his  first 
name  was  William? 
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Mr.  EEatfield.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  DoB£HT78.  What  was  the  name  of  the  timekeeper  to  whom  you 

protested  about  taking  this 

Mr.  HATFiEii).  Lou  Green. 

Mr.  DoBEMus.  Where  does  he  live? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  I  can't  sav. 

Mr.  DoREMTJS.  That  is  all. 

TESTIHOirT  OF  MR.  JESSE  BKAITOOH— Becalled. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  are  under  oath. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Yes;  you  were  sworn  this  morning,  weren't  you? 

Mr.  Brandon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCxjUiOCH.  Have  you  looked  up  the  name  of  that 

Mr.  Brandon.  Ward  Bayliss  was  his  name. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Where  is  he  now  ? 

Mr.  Brandon.  Why,  he  is  in  Wilberforce.  He  belongs  on  th« 
Wilberforce  football  team  and  he  is  over  there  to-day  playing  foot- 
ball. He  said — ^it  might  have  been  fifty — between  fifty  and  a  hun- 
dred. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What  did  he  say  about  that? 

Mr.  Brandon.  That  is  what  he  told  me.  He  told  me  he  got  it  this 
way,  you  know ;  it  was  through  this  way  that  you  know  s(Hnetimea 
at  the  camp  you  know  there  are  times  when  pay  would  be  short, 
would  be  short,  and  then  Monday  morning  they  always — there  was  a 
big  car  come  through  the  camp  paying  off  short  orders,  you  know, 
short  pay,  and  that  is  the  way  he  got  it.  They  gave  him  that  money 
through  the  short  pay,  you  know,  Monday  morning,  you  know,  when 
they  pay  them  on  Monday  morning.  Every  Monday  morning  there 
would  be  a  big  truck — pay  car — paying  short  you  know — always 
there  would  be  some  short,  you  know,  some  men  would  be  short 
pay,  and  that  is  the  way  they  always  paid  them,  so  that  is  the  way 
he  got  it, 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Bayliss  got  how  much? 

Mr.  Brandon.  Fifty  dollars,  I  think — thirty — ^I  think  it  was  fifty 
anyhow;  it  may  not  have  been  so  much,  but  it  was  lots  more  than 
coming  to  him. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  said  this  morning  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Brandon.  It  might  have  been  a  hundred,  I  don't  know.  I  dis- 
remember  now — somewnere  in  there. 

Mr,  McKenzie.  You  are  not  very  sure  about  it? 

Mr.  Brandon.  No  ;  but  it  was  money,  but  he  told  me  down  there,  in 
fact 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  I  judge  his  evidence  would  be  the  best  upon  the 
subject 

Mr.  Dorehus.  You  are  sure  he  told  you  he  got  some  money? 

Mr.  Brandon.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  sure  about  that. 
Mr.  DoBiMTTS.  What  did  you  mean  when  you  told  us  this  morning 
be  told  you  he  got  a  hundreJi  dollars  ? 

Mr.  Brandon.  What  did  I  mean? 
Mr.  DoBEMus.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brandon.  Well,  I  studied  over  it  and  I  thought  this — maybe 
I  am  wrong— that  is  the  reason  why  I  said  that. 
Mr.  Doremus.  I  see. 
leewfr-so— VOL  2 — 14 
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Mr.  Brandon.  He  said  some  money. 

Mr.  DoKEMTJS.  You  don't  know  now  whether  it  was  fifty  or  a 
hundred  ? 

Mr.  Bbandon.  No;  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  fifty  or  a  hun- 
dred. 

Mr.  DoHEMTJS.  Or  thirty? 

Mr.  Brandon.  Or  thirty;  probably  not;  I  dont  know. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Do  you  think  it  was  twenty  ? 

Mr.  Brandon.  Yes ;  it  was  twenty. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  What  was  this  man's  name? 

Mr.  Brandon.  His  name  is  Ward  Baylisp. 

Mr.  DoKEMtrs.  Bayliss? 

Mr.  Brandon.  Yes;  Bayliss. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  How  did  you  find  out  his  name? 

Mr.  Brandon.  I  worked  with  him  here  on  the  camp. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  I  know;  but  when  you  were  testifying  here  this 
forenoon  you  didnt  know  his  name. 

Mr.  Brandon.  I  saw 

Mr.  DoREMus.  How  did  you  find  it  out  since? 

Mr.  Brandon.  Well,  I  thought  of  his  name  before  I  left  the  house. 
I  couldn't  think  of  his  name  while  I  was  here.  I  told  him  before  I 
left. 

Mr.  McKenzib.  All  you  are  sure  of  is  he  told  you. 

Mr.  Brandon.  Yes;  sure. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  guess  we  will  let  you  go. 

Mr.  Brandon.  I  know  he  did. 

Mr.  McCuiJJOCH.  Do  you  want  to  find  out  where  Bayliss  lives? 

Mr.  D0REMU8.  Do  yojj  know  where  Bayliss  lives? 

Mr.  Brandon.  I  think  he  lives  down  on  Seventh  Street  here. 

Mr.  D0REMU8.  In  Chillicothe? 

Mr.  Brandon.  In  Chillicothe;  on  Seventh  or  Eighth,  I  forget 
which. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  He  is  away  at  a  football  game? 

Mr.  Brandon.  He  is  away  at  a  football  game  at  Wilberforce. 

Mr.  DoREMTTS.  That  is  all. 

TESTDIONT  OF  MS.  W.  H.  HUBPHT,  CHILIICOTHE,  OHIO. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 

Mr.  McCuLiocH.  State  your  name  to  the  stenographer. 

Mr.  Murphy.  W.  H.  Murphy. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  You  live  at  358  Madeira  Avenue? 

Mr.  Murphy.  South  Madeira  Avenue ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH,  Chillicothe,  Ohio? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Did  you  work  under  the  McGrath  at  Camp 
Sherman  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCutLOCH.  Did  you  work  under  the  Bentley  Construc- 
tion Co.? 

Mr.  Murphy.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixoch.  What  did  vou  do? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  drove  team  ior  W.  A.  Fisher. 
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Mr.  McCcnxocH.  Before  you  went  to  work  at  Camp  Sherman  did 
you  stable  some  of  the  teams  in  Chillicothe? 

Mr.  McitPHy.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  charge  of  a  bam  at  32  East  Water, 
Chillicothe. 

Mr.  McCuuiOCH.  How  many  teams  did  you  have  there? 

Mr.  Murphy.  As  high  as  20  at  one  time. " 

Mr.  McCdujOCh.  Did  you  have  any  conversations  with  teamsters 
in  regard  to  the  work  they  had  done  at  the  camp  ? 

Mr.  Mdhpht.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiiLocH.  Who  did  you  talk  to? 

Mr.  MuBPHY.  Well,  I  talked  to  different  ones.  I  wouldn't  be  able 
to  tell  the  names,  because  there  was  so  many  coming  and  going  all  the 
time,  I  dont  think  I  could  give  you  the  names. 

Mr.  McCutLOCH.  Can  you  give  the  names  of  anyone  you  talked  tot 

Mr.  MuBPHT.  Mitchell ;  I  remember  him. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Who? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Mitchell. 

Mr.  McCuutiOCH.  Anyone  else  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  And  Dyer  and  Beid,  I  remember  those  three,  but 
they  were  coming  and  going  all  the  time.  In  fact,  I  can't  just  re- 
member the  names  of  all  of  them. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Did  you  talk  with  them  frequently  about  what 
was  going  on  here? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir ;  every  evening.  When  they  came  in  I  would 
laugh  and  joke  with  them  at  the  bam. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Can  you  name  any  specific  one  of  these  men  and 
give  us  the  conversation  m  regard  to  what  they  did  there? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Otto  Dyer  had  a  team  there,  and  he  came  in  there 
one  evening  and  I  says  to  him,  I  says,  "  Well,  how  did  they  treat 
you  to-day  f"  "  Oh,"  he  says, "  they  worked  me  awful  hard."  I  says, 
"  How  does  that  come  ?  "  He  says,  "  I  put  a  load  of  lumber  on  this 
morning  and  unloaded  it  this  evening  before  I  came  away."  "  How 
does  that  come?  "  I  says.  And  he  says,  "  Well,  I  loaded  it,  and  they 
sent  me  to  one  place,  and  I  stopped  there  and  waited,  sit  down  on  a 
'fagon,  and  about  the  time  I  would  go  to  sleep  and  maybe  somebody 
come  along  and  wake  me  up  and  ask  me  where  this  lumber  went,  and 
I  told  them  the  bill  calls  for  here.  '  Well,'  they  says, '  we  have  got 
no  bill  of  that  kind  here,' "  and  send  him  some  place  else. 

Mr.  McCuuLOCH.  Any  other  conversation  with  any  specific  men 
l^t  you  can  name  that  was  working  on  this  job  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Mitchell  was  something  the  same  way ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuux)CH.  Same  kind  of  a  talk  with  Mitchell? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir ;  always  joking  with  them  when  they  came  in 
the  bam  at  night. 

Mr.  McCcixocH.  Now,  you  worked  on  this  job  yourself  under  Mc- 
Grath? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  As  a  teamster? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtniiLOCH.  What  can  you  tell  the  conunittee  as  to  what  you 
OKerred  as  to  idleness  and  waste  while  you  were  on  the  job  yourself? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Well,  I  weren't  there  steady.  I  was  there  just  at 
different  times  for  Fisher  there,  andj  in  fact,  when  I  didn't  have  no 
other  team  I  suppose  in  different  times  for  two  months,  I  hauled 
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lumber  up  here;  we  loaded  lumber  in  the  cars.  I  hauled  telephone 
poles  and  hauled  rubbish  of  different  kinds,  cleaning  up  around  the 
cantonment. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Did  you  at  any  time  haul  the  sweepings,  the 
cleaning  up  from  the  buildings  as  they  were  finished  ? 

Mr.  MuRPHT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtilloch.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  what  this  stuflf  was 
that  you  hauled  away  and  where  you  hauled  it  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir ;  the  different  kinds  of  lumber.  There  were 
some  2  by  4's  and  2  by  6's  and  sheathing,  and  siding,  lumber  of 
different  kinds. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Was  it  good  lumber? 

Mr.  MuBPHT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Lumber  that  could  be  used  ? 

Mr.  MuBPHT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Where  did  you  haul  it  to? 

Mr.  MuHPHT.  Hauled  it  to  the  southwest  comer  of  the  canton- 
ment. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  What  happened  to  the  lumber,  what  was  done 
with  it? 

Mr.  MxnipHT.  Why  it  was  piled  up  there  in  a  rubbish  pile. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Was  it  afterwards  used  or  do  you  know  any- 
thing about  that  1 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  don't  know,  I  can't  say. 

Mr.  McCuu/JCH.  Was  there  any  attempt  made  to  sort  the  material 
taken  out  of  these  various  buildings  before  you  hauled  the  stuff 
away,  or  did  you  haul  away  just  as  it  was  taken  out  of  there? 

Mr.  MuBFHT.  Now,  I  wouldn't  be  able  to  say  that,  but  they  sent 
lis  there  and  we  would  get  what  was  there,  different  kinds  pf  Iiunber 
that  could  be  used. 

Mr.  McCxjLiiOCH.  What  do  you  say  as  to  whether  or  not  there  were 
too  many  teams  on  this  job  under  M!cGrath? 

Mr.  MuRPHT.  Well,  I  have  on  several  occasions  visited  the  camp 
here  when  McGrath  was  here,  and  I  have  come  here  several  times 

Mr.  McCuixocii.  Well,  you  were  working  here,  weren't  you,  as  a 
teamster? 

Mr.  MuBPHT.  Oh,  yes,  sir.  Well,  several  times  you  find  teams 
standing  here  and  there  every  place. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  What  do  you  say  as  to  whether  or  not  there 
were  too  many  teams  on  this  job  when  you  were  working  here  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Well,  it  looked  that  way  to  me ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Now,  how  many  too  many? 

Mr.  MuRPHT.  Well,  now  I  wouldn't  be  able  to  say. 

Mr.  McCuiLOCH.  You  are  not  a  carpenter? 

Mr.  MuRPHT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  I  will  read  you  this  statement,  memoranda  be- 
fore me: 

While  I  was  workiDR  tlier«>  under  McOrath  on  nwMt  of  the  Job*  that  I  MW 
teams  working  one  team  could  have  eustly  done  us  much  as  any  ten  I  mw 
there.  Just  the  result  of  employing  several  times  the  number  of  teams  needed 
to  do  the  work. 

Mr.  MuRPHT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiiOCH.  Is  tliat  a  correct  statement? 

Mr.  MuRPHT.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  correct ;  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  McCtjlixjch.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  DoBBKus.  Where  was  this  scrap  pile  located  to  which  you 
hauled  this  lumber  after  the  job  was  completed? 
Mr.  MuHPHT.  Southwest  comer  of  the  cantonment. 
Mr.  DoHEKUs.  That  is  about  how  far  from  here? 
Mr.  MuBPHT.  Well,  now  I  didn't  measure  it.    I  can't  tell  you. 
Mr.  DoHEJCDS.  Well,  is  it  1  mile,  2  miles,  or  3  miles? 
Mr.  MtJBPHT.  About  a  mile  and  a  half,  probably. 
Mr.  DoHEMtJS.  About  a  mUe  and  a  half? 
Mr.  MuHPHT.  Yes,  sir. 
oil.  DoHBMXJs.  Do  you  know  whether  that  scrap  pile  is  there  now 

Mr.  MuBPHT.  I  can't  -say. 

Mr.  DoBEMTJS.  How  ? 

Mr.  MuBPHT.  No,  sir ;  I  can't  say. 

Mr.  DoBBMus.  That  is  all. 

TESTD/LOVY  OF  MS.  CHABLES  AXTLT. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 

^-  McRenzib.  Give  your  name  to  the  stenographer  there. 

Mr.  Axjvt.  Charles  Ault. 

Mr.  McCmjiiOCH.  You  are  a  teamster,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  AtJiiT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtJUiOCH.  Did  you  have  your  team  on  this  job  here  at 
Camp  Sherman? 

Mr.  AtJtT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Did  you  work  under  both  Bentley  and  Mc- 
Grath! 

Mr.  Atjrx.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCxiLLOCH.  About  how  many  months  were  you  on  the  job  ? 

Mr.  AxwT.  Why,  I  was  all  through  the  Bentley  contract. 

Mr.  McCxJiiOCH.  How  about  McGrath? 
^  Mr.  AtJXT.  Why,  a  month  or  two — about  three  months  under  Mc- 
Grath. ^ 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Under  what  foreman  did  you  work — ^Frank 
reny? 

Mr.  Axut.  Why,  most  of  the  time ;  yes. 

Mr.  McCuiiocH.  That  is,  under  the  Bentley  contract  with  Perry  ? 

Mr.  AxuT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCiTLLOCH.  Who  was  it  under  McGrath? 

Mr.  AtJiT,  Hatfield. 
.  Mr.  HcCuutiOCH.  Now,  while  you  were  working  under  Bentley, 
what  do  you  say  as  to  whether  or  not  they  had  too  many  teams  on  the 

Mr.  kxjw.  Well,  they  had  too  manj. 

Mr.  MdCtJLLOCH.  In  what  proportion? 

Mr.  Atjlt.  Oh,  half,  anyhow.   ■* 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  And  were  they  idle? 

Mr.  Atjlt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCxTUiOCH.  How  much  of  the  time  were  they  idle? 

Mr.  Atjlt.  About  half. 
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Mr.  McCtJiiiiOCH.  Did  the  foremen  and  the  representatives  of  the 
Bentley  Construction  Co.  know  that  these  teams  were  idle,  to  your 
knowledge  ? 

Mr.  AuiiT.  Well,  they  couldn't  help  but  know  it.  I  never  heard 
them  say  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  McCtjixoch.  Well,  were  they  around  there  so  they  could  see  it 
the  same  as  you  ? 

Mr.  AuLT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  with  any 
foremen  representing  the  Bentley  Co.  in  regard  to  the  amount  of 
work  you  should  do  or  whether  you  should — well,  how  did  you  work 
while  you  were  on  the  job  ? 

Mr.  AuLT.  Well,  I  went  about  as  slow  as  1  could  go  to  keep  in  line 
with  the  rest  of  them. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Were  they  all  going  slow? 

Mr.  Axwr.  Going  slow,  or  stop  and  nave  the  road  blocked;  yes, 
sir. 

Mr.  MoCuiiLOCH.  Now,  as  a  practical  man  and  a  teamster,  I  wish 
you  would  tell  the  committee  just  what,  in  your  jud^ent,  the  loss 
to  the  Government  was  as  a  result  of  the  methods  of  handling  the 
teams  on  the  Bentley  job.  , 

Mr.  AuLT.  You  mean  how  much  more  teams  were  paid  for  tban 
what  they  did? 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  AtTLT.  Well,  half  or  two-thirds. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  And  while  they  were  paying  for  this  extra 
amount  of  teams  what  was  going  on;  were  they  woreing? 

Mr.  AuLiT.  Yes;  they  stopped  and  they  didn't  haul  loads;  just 
hauled  about  third  loads.  , 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  you  think  it  was  from  a  half  to  two-tliirds 
loss? 

Mr.  AtTLT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  That  is,  one-third  of  the  teams  could  have  done 
what  the  whole  bunch  did;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  AuLT.  Could  if  they  had  worked  like  I  have  on  odier  jobs; 
yes. 

Mr.  McCtnxocH.  Can  you  give  us  some  instances  now  so  the  com- 
mittee can  get  a  clear  idea  of  uie  situation  as  to  just  what  occurred — 
some  special  instances  like  in  the  hauling  of  lumber,  or  you  say  you 
went  as  slow  as  you  could?  Can't  you  give  us  some  idea  of  how  this 
time  was  put  in? 

Mt.  AiTLT.  Why,  it  was  put  in  sitting  around  waiting  for  them  to 
tell  you  what  to  do.  When  you  would  have  a  load  on  maybe  sit  an 
hour  before  they  would  tell  you  where  to  unload  it;  maybe  more  than 
that. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  How  many  loads  would  you  make  a  day  to  the 
lumber  company  and  back? 

Mr.  AuLT.  Down  to  Chillicothe? 

Mr.  McCtJLLOcH.  To  Chillicothe. 

Mr.  Aur.T.  I  didn't  haul  only  at  the  start  of  it  when  we  had  to 
haid  lumber  from  there.    About  one  load. 

Mr.  McCxTLLOCH.  One  load  a  day! 

Mr.  AuLT.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  McCvTixocH.  Did  you  have  a  talk  with  the  foreman  about 
keeping  clear  of  the  Army  fellows  ? 

Mr.  AtOiT.  No.  I  have  heard  them  talk  it,  but  they  never  said 
suivthine  to  me  about  it. 

Mr.  McCttixoch.  Are  you  the  fellow  that  hauled  the  keg  of  nails 
around  over  the  camp  all  dayf 

Mr.  Auw.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuuLOCH.  Tell  us  about  that. 

Mr.  Atilt.  Well,  they  sent  me  one  place  with  it  and  I  took  it,  and 
they  didn't  want  it  and  I  went  back  and  they  sent  me  some  plao* 
else. 

Mr.  McCmju)CH.  Kept  that  one  keg  of  nails  on  your  wagon  all 
day? 

Mr.  Adi<t.  Most  all  day. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Is  that  all  you  got  accomplished  that  day! 

Mr.  AuLT.  That  is  all  I  got. 

Mr.  McCxiLLOCH.  Did  you  get  paid  for  it? 

Mr.  Am-T.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  AuLT.  How  much? 

Mr.  AuLT.  Eight  dollars  and  a  quarter. 

Mr.  McCuuiOCH.  What  was  the  Keg  worth? 

Mr.  MoHiBR.  Three  ninety  or  four  dollars. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What,  if  anything,  did  you  observe  as  to  the 
waste  of  materials  on  this  job  imder  the  Bentley  contract? 

Mr.  Auw.  Well,  there  was  a  lot  of  lumber  run  over  and  brokeiw 
up  and  then  hauled  to  the  scrap  pile. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  What  happened  to  it  after  it  got  to  the  scrap 
pile! 

Mr.  AtJLT.  I  suppose  it  was  burned  up. 

»t.  McCuijiOCH.  Did  you  see  lumber  burned  ? 

Mr.  Atiw.  No. 

Mr.  MoCuixocH.  What,  if  any,  change  was  there  in  conditions 
under  the  McGrath  contract? 

Mr.  Ault.  You  mean  in  materials  ? 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  Well,  no ;  as  to  the  number  of  teams  on  the  job, 
^^<xs8  of  what  was  necessary. 

Mr.  AxnjT.  Well,  they  worked  them  harder  than  the  Bentley  con- 
tract 

Mr.  McCciioCH.  How  much  harder? 

Mr.  AuiT.  Well,  right  smart. 

Mr.  McCdixoch.  Well,  now  you  have  talked  about  two-thirds  and 
one-third.    Give  us  some  idea  under  the  McGrath  contract. 

Mr.  AiTLT.  About  half. 

Mr.  McCutLocH.  Do  you  think  that  half  of  the  teams  could  have 
done  what  all  of  you  diii  on  the  McGrath  contract? 

Mr.  AtJLT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtJUiOCH.  Did  you  have  a  conversation  with  your  foreman 
iwder  McGrath  in  regard  to  idleness  of  the  teams  ? 

Mr-  AtJLT.  No,  sir.    He  never  told  me  to  move  them. 

Mr.  McCtJLbocH.  What  do  vou  say  as  to  the  percentage  of  lumber 
•nd  other  materials  in  your  opinion  and  in  the  light  of  your  observa- 
twn  On  the  grounds- — 

Mr.  AcLT.  That  was  wa.sted  ? 
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Mr.  McCmxocH.  That  was  wasted. 

Mr.  Attlt.  Oh,  10  per  cent. 
'   Mr.  McCtjUiOCh.  What  do  you  mean,  by  willful  waste;  good  ma- 
terial? 

Mr.  Avvt.  Yes. 

Mr.  MoCuLLocH.  You  mean  10  per  cent  over  and  above  what 
would  be  ordinarily  wasted  on  a  job  or  10  per  cent  general  waste? 

Mr.  AuiiT.  That  was  just  run  over  and  split  up. 

Mr.  McCnUiOCH.  When  you  talk  about  waste  you  are  talking 
about  lumber  you  saw  destroyed  by  trucks  running  over  it? 

Mr.  AtjLT.  Yes,  sir. 
'  Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  You  are  not  talking  about  destruction  by  cut- 
ting on  the  job? 

Mr.  Atilt.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCou<ocH.  Just  what  you  observed  as  a  teamster? 

Mr.  Axjvt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  you  say  10  per  cent  of  the  material  was 
wasted  in  that  way? 

Mr.  AuLT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCui<ux!H.  Have  ^ou  got  any  other  matter  that  you  can 
bring  to  the  attention  of  this  committee  that  might  throw  light  upon 
the  subject  of  waste  and  idleness  on  that  job? 

Mr.  Axn/r.  Well,  not  that  I  can  think  of. 

Mr.  McCtxiiLOCh.  Have  ^on  gone  to  the  lumber  yard  at  any  time 
for  lumber  and  had  to  wait  all  day  in  order  to  gk  into  the  yard  t 

Mr.  AuiiT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCxTUiOCH.  And  then  not  get  in  and  wait  till  the  next  day 
at  noon  before  you  got  in? 

Mr.  AuLT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Did  that  happen  frequently! 

Mr.  AuLT.  No;  just  a  few  days  in  the  start,  before  they  got  lumber 
dipped  up  here. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Well,  that  might  be  a  natural  result  of  the  oon> 
gested  condition;  is  that  true? 

Mr.  AxJLT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH,  But  this  idleness,  or  this  one-third  under  the 
B«itley  contract  and  one-half  under  the  McGrath  contract,  as  I 
understand  you  to  say,  ran  along  during  the  entire  contract? 

Mr,  AtJiiT.  Well,  it  did  all  that  summer;  yes. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Or  were  there  times  when  the  percentage  of 
teams  would  be — ^that  were  needed  would  be  more  than  one-third  ? 

Mr.  AiTLT.  Well,  it  would  run  about  the  same  all  t&e  time. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Ail  through  the  entire  contract? 

Mr.  ATJI.T.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCcLLOcH.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  want  to  ask  a  little  more  about  that  day  that  he 
put  in  on  the  keg  of  nails.  What  time  did  you  go  to  work  in  the 
morning  ? 

Mr.  AtiLT.  I  think  it  was  7  o'clock. 

Mr.  McKkkzie.  You  hauled  that  around  all  forenoon? 

Mr.  An/r.  Yes,  rir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  then  did  you  stop  for  dinner? 

Mr.  AuLT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  fed  your  team? 
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Air.  Adi.t.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKekzie.  After  dinner,  or  lunch,  hitched  up  again? 

Mr.  Anx.  Took  an  hour ;  yes. 

Mr.  McEenzie.  Started  out  with  the  ke^  of  nails? 

^Ir.  AuLT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKknzib.  And  hauled  it  all  the  afternoon  witiwut  finding  &. 
place  to  put  it? 

Mr.  AuLT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  During  that  time  did  you  go  back  to  the  offiee  more- 
than  once? 

Mr.  AiTLT.  I  was  back  to  the  office  four  or  five  times. 

Mr.  McEenzie.  Ajid  they  would  start  you  out  on  another? 

Mr.  AuLT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  you  would  start  off  with  the  keg  of  nails? 

Mr.  Aui.T.  Yes,  sir;  with  the  order.  They  would  give  me  an  order- 
vhere  to  take  it. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  when  you  would  get  to  that  place  they  didn't 
need  it? 

Mr.  AuLT.  No. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  you  came  back? 

Mr.  AuLT.  And  at  quitting  time  I  took  it  back  and  throwed  it  off' 
and  came  home. 

Mr.  McKeszte:  The  nails  were  never  delivered,  as  a  matter  of' 
f&ct? 

Mr.  AuLT.  I  dont  know.    I  never  delivered  them. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  is  all.  I  just  wanted  to  get  the  details  of' 
that  day's  work. 

TESirUONT  OF  HA.  70HH  H.  BABNES,  CHILLICOTHE,  OHIO. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  Mr.  McEenzie.) 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Your  name  is  John  H.  Barnes,  370  McKellar- 
Street,  Chillicothe,  Ohio? 

Mr.  Babnes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Did  you  work  under  the  Bentley  Co.  on  Camp- 
Sherman? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  In  what  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Babnes.  Carpenter. 

Mr.  McCrnxocH.  Did  you  work  under  McGrath  also? 

ilr.  Barnes.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Did  you  work  for  McGrath  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  A  short  time  imder  McGrath. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  About  eight  weeks  for  McGrath  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  I  think  so ;  something  like  that. 

Mr.  McCxriiiOCH.  And  how  long  for  the  Bentley  Construction  Co.? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Well,  I  went  to  work  on  the  19th  of  June  and  I  think 
it  was  alor^  about  the  5th  of  October — 17th 

Mr.  McCSrxxocH,  Up  to  the  finish  of  the  contract;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Just  a  week  or  two;  maybe  probably  we  finished' 
up  the  barracks  right  across  here;  we  was  done  with  the  barracks 
when  I  quit    That  is,  his  fir«t  contract. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  "Well,  you  were  with  them  practically  all  the 
time  of  the  Bentley  first  contract  ? 
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Mr.  Barnes.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCtiXiLOCH.  How  long  have  you  been  a  carpenter  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Well,  I  have  been  working  at  it  for  40  years. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  You  ought  to  be  pretty  well  qualified  as  a  car- 
penter.   Do  you  regard  yourself  as  qualified  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Well,  I  always  get  by  with  it. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOcH.  How  many  men  did  you  have  in  your  gang — you 
were  not  a  foreman? 

Mr.  Barnes.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  How  many  men  did  vou  have  on  your  gang? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Well,  let's  see.  We  had  aoout — I  think  we  had  15  in 
the  be^nning;  15  men  in  the  beginning. 

Mr.  McCnLx/)CH.  Well,  did  the  gangs  increase  as  time  went  on  in 
number? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Well,  not  with  our  gang  until  our  foreman  was 
transferred  and  we  were  put  in  another  gang,  and  then  we  in- 
creased. 

Mr.  McCtJULOCH.  How  many  did  you  have  after  you  were  trans- 
ferred ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Twenty-five,  30,  and  85,  etc. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  What  percentage  of  the  men — just  roimhly 
now — were  carpenters  and  what  percentage  were  not  carpenters  f 

Mr.  Barnes.  Well,  I  hardly  faiow ;  but  I  would  judge  that  there 
were  not  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  men  employed  that  were 
carpenters. 

Mr.  McCuLiocH.  What  do  you  say  as  to  whether  or  not  there  were 
too  many  men  on  the  job  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Well,  there  were  too  many  men  on  the  job  to  get  the 
work  out. 

Mr.  McCrrUiOCH.  Did  having  too  many  men  on  the  job  result  in 
delay  in  the  work? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Oh  yes,  yes ;  and  there  was  so  much  more  confusion, 
you  know,  that  people  couldn't  get  to  the  work;  they  was  in  each 
other's  road. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  Now,  with  your  wide  experience  as  a  carpenter, 
1  wish  you  would  tell  the  committee  just  briefly  what  the  effect  of 
all  this  was  on  the  cost  of  the  building  of  the  buildings,  and  on  the 
8])eed  with  which  they  could  have  been  constructed,  or  should  have 
been  constructed. 

Mr.  Barnes.  I  believe  that  half  the  men— that  is,  I  mean  if  they 
were  workmen,  carpenters — could  have  accomplisheid  and  built  this 
cantonment  in  the  length  of  time  that  all  the  men  did  that  was 
employed  in  the  contract.  I  think  half  the  men  could  have — car- 
penters, workmen — could  have  accomplished  the  building  of  the  can- 
tonment in  the  length  of  time  that 

Mr.  McCtrUiOCH.  Did  you  notice  any  idleness  among  the  men ! 

Mr.  Barnes.  Well,  now,  when  I  first  commenced  to  work  at  the 
camp  I  commenced  on  the  barracks.  John  Reichle  was  my  foreman. 
I  worked  with  John  Beichle  up  to  the  5th — along  about  the  5th  of 
September,  I  believe,  or  maybe  it  was  a  little  earlier  than  that,  up  in 
section  2,  and  then  we  were  transferred  from  there,  or  he  was  taken 
from  us  and  made  superintendent  of  the  various  foremen,  and  put 
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another  foreman  over  us.  Well,  I  hadn't  never  in  all  that  time,  I 
hadn't  noticed  so  very  much  waste,  because  we  had  a  gang  of  our 
own  there  that  we  brought  from  town  that  we  worked  together  down 
there,  when  we  came  away  and  we  all  worked  together,  and  I  hadn't 
noticed  much  waste  nor  much  loafing  until  I  got  m  this  other  bunch. 

Mr.  McCuMiOCH.  When  you  got  there  tell  us  what  you  saw. 

Mr.  Barnes.  Well,  when  I  got  over  there  I  found  that,  I  think, 
that  at  least  half  of  the  time  was  wasted  on  the  job. 

Mr.  McCuooLCH.  Well,  now,  were  the  foremen  about  there;  this 
new  foreman  that  you  had,  was  he  around  there  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  He  was  there. 

Mr.  McCdixoch.  Did  he  know  what  was  going  on  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Well,  in  fact,  he  didn't  know  much  of  anything. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  Well,  he  was  representing  the  contractor  f 

Mr.  Barnes.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCuttocH.  He  had  a  man  of  your  experience  as  one  man 
under  him,  and  he  was  there  to  direct  your  work,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Barnes.  He  only  stayed  with  us  three  days  after  we  were 
transferred  in  that  gang. 

Mr.  McCmxocH.  W'ell,  then,  did  somebody  else  come  on  there,  a 
new  foreman  ? 

Mr.  Barnxs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtniocH.  Who  was  the  new  foreman? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Well,  now,  I  don't  know  his  name,  but  he  was  the  fore- 
man that  Mr.  James  worked  under  that  testified  here  this  morning. 
I  forget  his  name.  And  we  were  transferred  then  to  him,  and  later 
on  I  was  put  back  in  Bill  Gunther's  gang.  I  left  the  gang  over  here 
I'ust  at  the  close  of  the  Bentley  season. 

Mr.  McCuLLOcH.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  did  the  foreman  know 
about  the  idleness  of  the  men ;  was  there  any  conversation  had  with 
him  about  the  idleness  of  the  men,  about  the  way  the  job  was  beijjg 
conducted? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Well,  I  didn't  have  any  conversation  with  him,  only 
this:  I  told  him  this,  that  if  I  didn't  know  any  more  about  the  busi- 
ness than  he  did  I  would  hate  to  come  from  Portsmouth  up  here  to  rob 
the  Government.  Now,  that  is  all  the  conversation  that  I  and  he 
ever  Aad  between  us. 

Mr.  McCnixocH.  He  didn't  say  anything  in  answer  to  that? 

Mr.  Barnes.  No. 

Mr.  McCtjixoch.  But  he  was  put  over  you  by  the  Bentley  Con.st.r"p- 
tion  Co. ;  he  was  your  boss  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  He  was  my  boss. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  And  under  him  there  was  idling?    • 

Mr.  Barnes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCxjiiLocH.  And  waste  of  time  to  the  amount  of  50  per 
cent  you  say? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Fifty  yer  cent  at  least. 

Mr.  McCtJiiLOCH.  ^d  as  the  representative  of  the  contractor  he 
couldn't  help  but  know  it,  could  he? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Sure  not. 

Mr.  McCoUiOCH.  Now,  will  you  tell  us — ^you  are  sure  he  knew  it; 
is  that  right? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  McCuiiiiOCH.  I  wish  you  would  tell  the  committee  now  what 
you  observed  in  regard  to  waste  of  material. 

Mr.  Baknes.  Well,  there  were  an  awful  waste  of  material  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  teaming  down,  building  up  and  tearing  down,  throw- 
ing sway;  running  over  it  with  trucks  and  sawins  on  a  board  to  get 
a  small  piece  off  and  throwing  the  rest  away.  It  was  a  waste  on 
every  hand. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  In  your  40  years  experience  as  a  carpenter  did 
you  ever  see  anything  like  it? 

Mr.  Babnes.  Nothing.  Oh,  I  should  say  not.  We  had  a  barracks 
up  here  that  the  window  at  the  head  of  the  stair  landing  was  4 
inches  out  of  the  way.  All  along  the  barracks  of  the  second  floor 
we  had  our  windows  all  in.  The  scratch  boss  come  along  and  detect- 
ed the  4  inches  of  the  window  at  the  head,  and  I  was  working 
away  then  and  the  first  thing  I  knowed  I  heard  an  awful  noise  and 
looked  down  the  line  and  the  fellows  with  their  sledge  hammers 
and  scantling  knocking  the  siding  off  all  down  between  those  win- 
dows. I  says  "what  is  the  matter? "  He  says  '"this  window  will 
have  to  be  moved."  Well.  I  says,  "you  don't  have  to  move  the 
whole  barracks  to  move  that  one  wmdow,  do  you?"  But  they 
knocked  the  whole  siding 

Mr.  McCtjLLOCH.  What  did  they  say? 

Mr.  Barnes.  He  said  the  scratch  boss  told  them  to  do  it.  And 
it  was  60 — the  barracks  was  about  120  feet  long,  I  tiiink,  and  the 
stairway  came  up  about  the  center,  so  you  see  all  those  windows 
from  there  up  to  here — to  the  stairway — were  sided  up  and  finished, 
and  they  were  all  knocked  out  clear  up  to  this  window  in  order 
to  get  that  window  over  4  inches,  when  we  could  have  set  it  over 
4  inches  there  by  cutting  out — in  an  hour  we  could  have  fixed  it 
where  it  took  all  thase  men  3  or  4  days  to  knock  that  siding  off  and 
put  it  back. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  Well,  tell  this  committee  how  you  account  for 
that  kind  of  a  procedure. 

Mr.  Barnes.  Well,  I  don't  know  how  to,  only  just  that  it  was  will- 
ful waste  of  time  and  material. 

Mr.  McCt7Iju)ch.  There  was  no  reason  for  it  being  done  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Not  a  bit  in  the  world.  We  could  have  set  that 
window  over  without  interfering  with  any  of  thoee  windows  along 
this  side.    Only  4  inches,  you  know. 

Mr.  MoCmLLocH.  Are  you  a  taxpayer? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCnLix)OH.  You  look  to  me  like  a  very  substantial  citizen. 
Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  from  your  experience  as  a  carpenter  and 
as  a  practical  man  whether  or  not,  in  your  judgment,  there  was  a 
systematic  effort  made  to  increase  the  cost  of  this  camp? 

Mr.  Barnes.  It  looked  very  much  to  me  like  it — ^like  it  was  arranged 
in  that  way.  Now,  for  instance,  we  take  the  pay  system  we  had.  it 
was  venr  poor.  The  boys  would  go  for  their  checlra  down  here  and 
they  didn't  get  them ;  well,  then,  they  would  come  back  to  the  job  and 
the  foreman  would  order  them  back  to  get  their  monev  on  tne  next 
day.  On  Sunday  down  there  there  was  a  line  half  a  mife  long  of  men 
drawing  their  $12  for  Sunday 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Double  time? 
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^Ir.  Babnes.  Double  time  to  get  back  to  get  40  to  60  cents'  shortage 
or  maybe  a  whole  day's  shortage.    And  they  stayed  there  in  line  all 
day,  and  one  Sunday  in  the  hottest  day  in  July  they  sweat  there  in 
that  line  all  day  at  $12  a  day. 
Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  To  get  a  shortage? 

Mr.  Barnes.  To  get  a  shortage,  or  maybe  30  or  60  cents,  or  some- 
thing like  that. 

Mr.  McCcTLLOCH.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  anything  like  that  occurring 
in  private  business? 
Mr.  Bahxes.  Never  in  my  life. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Now,  what  do  you  say  to  this,  as  to  whether  or 
not,  in  your  opinion,  the  contractor  knew  about  this  willful  waste  of 
time  and  material ;  ^ras  it  within  the  contract(»''s  knowledge  or  his 
agents,  his  foremen,  and  his  superintendents? 
Mr.  Barnes.  Why,  sure  it  was,  sure  it  was  within  their  knowledge; 
Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  You  didn't  have  any  conversation,  as  I  under- 
stand, with  any  other  foremen  or  any  superintendent  or  anyone  about 
this  thing? 

Mr.  Barnes.  No,  sir:  no.    When  we  came  on  the  job  we  fetched  oui* 
own  bunch  and  we  worked.    I  think  I  done  five  months  of  the  hardest 
work  of  my  life  right  on  this  camp. 
Mr.  MoCt7Ij.och.  You  tried  to  earn  your  money? 
Mr.  B:\KNE8.  I  tried  to  earn  my  money. 

Mr.  ilcCuixocii.  And  while  you  were  trying  to  do  that,  trying  to 
eiUTi  your  money,  will  you  tell  the  committee  what  the  other  men  on 
the  job  were  doing? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Well,  after  we— ^^as  I  told  30U  before,  after  we  go 
from  imder  Riechle  and  go  with  this  other  foreman  they  were 
idling  away  their  time.  Tney  were  going  over  to  the  corn  field  up 
here  and  hiding  in  the  com,  etc.,  and  you  could  see  them  go  most 
anywhere  j'ou  went,  see  a  crap  game  going  on  out  there.  But  that 
didn't  exist  down  there  under  Mr.  Riechle  nor  Mr.  Gunther.  I  can 
sav  that  for  those  fellows. 
^Ir.  McCtTLLOCH.  But  it  did  exist  under  the  other  foremen  ? 
Mr.  Barnes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  And  did  it  continue  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time! 
Mr.  Barnes.  Well,  until  I  got  through  with  Mr.  Bentley. 
Mr.  McCuixocH.  Until  the  end  of  the  Bentley  contract? 
Mr.  Barnes.  Of  the  Bentley  contract.    That  was  along,  I  think, 
about  something  like  the  5th  of  September  that  we  were  transferred 
into  this  gang  out  from  Riechle,  something  like  September.    Maybe 
it  was  earlier  than  that,  in  August,  and  then  when  we  quit  over  here 
then  I  went  to  work  for  Mr.  Gunther  with  McGrath. 
Mr.  McCtJixocH.  What  were  the  conditions  there  ? 
Mr.  Barnes.  Well,  so  far  as  we  were  concerned,  Mr.  Gunther 
tried  to  produce  the  goods.    He  kept  us  at  work. 
Mr.  McCuixocH.  How  about  the  other  gangs  that  you  observed? 
Mr.  Barnes.  Well,  as  I  say,  you  could  see  them  loafing;  you  could 
see  them  going  here  and  there  and  didn't  appear  to  be  much  in- 
terested. 

Mr.  McCtJutiOCH.  Did  the  same  conditions  seem  to  prevail  that 
rrerailed  before? 
Mr.  Barnes.  Wliich? 
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Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Not  in  your  gang,  but  the  other  gang.  Did  the 
same  conditions  prevail  as  to  idleness? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  How  about  the  waste  of  material  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Well,  the  waste  of  material  was — I  hardly  believe 
that  the  waste  of  material  under  the  McGrath  part  of  it  was  as  much 
as  it  was  in  the  per  cent  as  it  was  in  the  Bentley. 

Mr.  McCxTLiocH.  Was  it  considerable? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Oh,  yes,  it  was  considerable;  considerable. 

Mr.  McCuujOch.  Much  more  than  it  should  have  been  in  your 
judgment? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Oh,  yes;  yes. 

Mr.  McCuiiU>CH.  How  much  more? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Well,  I  should  judge  it  was  15  'or  20  per  cent  more 
than 

Mr.  McCtrUiOCH.  Should  have  been? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Should  have  been. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  How  did  this  all  appeal  to  you  in  the  light  of 
the  emergency  ?    I  ask  you  that  because  you  are  a  man  of  experience. 

Mr.  Barnes.  Well,  I  told  some  of  the  fellows  that  were  working 
that  they  were  disloyal. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  You  thought  it  amounted  to  disloyalty  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Amounted  to  disloyalty ;  that  is  what  1  thought  it  did 
because  just  at  that  time  we  were  in  a  war,  and  we  were  rushed  to  get 
this  place  fixed  up  in  order  to  drill  them  to  send  them  over;  and  to 
see  that  state  of  affairs  existing,  it  didn't  seem  anything  else  to  me 
but  disloyal. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  You  had  a  son  in  the  Army  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  I  had  two  in  France.  One  got  home  last  Sunday 
week;  served  two  years  in  France.  I  felt  interested  in  doing  what 
I  could  do,  and  I  have  done  what  I  could  do  all  the  way  through  the 
war. 

Mr.  McCuux)CH.  And  this  procedure  that  went  on  here,  in  your 
judgment,  amounted  to  disloyalty  upon  the  part  of  whom  now,  the 
men  or  the  contractor,  or  the  system,  or  what? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Well,  whether  we  could  blame  it  on  the  Government 
or  whether  we  could  blame  it  on  the  fellows  who  are  under  the  Gov- 
ernment, that  is  authorized  by  the  Government  to  do  these  things, 
but  there  was  a  mistake  made  when  they  gave  it  over  to  Bentley  for 
a  per  cent. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  You  think  that  was  the  cause  of  it? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Well,  in  a  great  measure  that  was  the  cause  of  a  good 
deal  of  this  recklessness  because  the  bars  were  laid  down  there  to  do 
anything  you  wanted  to.  If  you  get  10  per  cent  of  what  you  can 
spend  you  don't  care  how  much  you  spend.  The  more  you  spend  the 
more  you  get. 

Mr.  McCuiAOCH.  And  you  think  that  destroys  the  morale  of  the 
men? 

Mr.  Barnes.  I  think  so.  Then  the  slogan  was  get  it  while  the 
getting  was  good ;  everything  fell  to  it. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  And  if  they  delayed  that  meant  that  they  didn't 
get  the  barracks  ready  for  the  soldiers  in  time;  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Barnes.  That  is  it.  And  that  is  why  we  were  called  back  here 
so  many  times  on  Sunday  to  hurry  up  a  particular  barracks  the  hays. 
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were  coming  in.    We  didn't  need  to  have  that  Sunday  work  here  so 
much.  That  was  all  expense. 

Mr.  McCuuLOCH.  Double  time  ? 

Mr.  Babnes.  Double  time.    Very  expensive. 

Mr.  McCnUiOCH.  I  think  that  is  all  I  care  to  ask  you. 

Mr.  McKenzhl  We  will  excuse  you. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOSEPH  £.  POOLE,  CHULICOTHE,  OHIO. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 

Mr.  McCtJULocH.  Give  your  full  name  to  the  stenographer. 

Mr.  PooLE.  Joseph  E.  Poole. 

Mr.  McCuiJX)CB.  You  live  at  245  East  Port  Street,  Chillicothe,. 
Ohio? 

Mr.  PooLB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCinxocH.  Did  you  work  for  Mr.  Bentley  on  the  Camp 
Sherman  job? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiaLoch.  Or  the  Bentley  Construction  Co.?  What  did 
you  woA  at?  ' 

Mr.  PooLB.  I  commenced  to  work — ^went  to  work  with  my  tool» 
on  the  17th  of  July. 

Mr.  McCtJUiOCH.  As  what? 

Mr.  Poole.  As  a  carpenter,  and  worked  until  the  15th  of  September 
and  was  made  a  foreman  over  in  the  hospital  group. 

Mr.  licCxnxoca.  Carpenter  foreman  f 

Mr.  PooLB.  Carpenter  foreman.  Prior  to  that,  worked  here  in  the 
section  in  the  barracks. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Now,  what  did  you  observe  in  regard  to  the 
idleness  of  workmen  upon  the  job? 

Mr.  PooLE.  Well,  there  was  a  great  deal  more  people  idling  than 
there  was  working.  It  was  bad  enough  among  the  carpenters,  but 
the  plumbers  and  steam  fitters,  more  especially  the  steam  fitters,  were 
the  worst  I  ever  seen. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Give  us  some  idea  now  about  the  proportion  of 
idle  men  to  those  who  worked. 

Mr.  Poole.  Well,  take  the  carpenter  gang ;  they  run  from  26  to  30 
men  to  the  gang;  and  take  them  as  gangs,  there  was  about  4  indus- 
trious men  in  that  gang. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What  were  the  rest  of  them  doing? 

Mr.  Poole.  They  was  running  around,  sending  them  after  some- 
thing, and  we  had  a  great  deal  of  stuff  to  carry  over  to  the  hospital 
group.  After  you  got  the  corridors  built  there  you  couldn't  haul, 
vou  see.  Send  them  after  a  2  by  6  or  something,  and  maybe  they 
would  be  gone  half  a  day;  maylJe  they  have  200  yards  to  carry  it; 
crawl  under  the  corridor  with  it;  that  was  the  hardest  part  of  it. 

Mr.  McCoLiiOCH.  In  your  opinion  how  many  men  could  have  ac- 
complished the  work  that  was  accomplished  in  the  gang  you  hav& 
mentioned  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Well,  if  you  could  take — if  you  had  been  allowed  to 
weed  out,  fired  the  incompetents  and  take  the  gang  I  had,  26 — sup- 
posed to  have  26  carpenters  or  24  carpenters  and  two  laborers,  and 
the  water  boy,  but  after  school  commenced  the  water  boys  all  went 
to  school,  then  we  delegated  a  carpenter  as  water  boy. 
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-Mr.  McCtjixoch.  Paying  him  his  carpenter's  wages? 

Mr.  PoouE.  Yes;  and  they  had  to  carry  water  ftDm  the  fork  of 
'the  road  here  where  the  Frankfort  and  Egypt  road  forks.  That  was 
the  only  well  we  had  in  the  base  hospitaT  In  hot  weather  we  sent 
a  man  to  the  well,  he  said  he  had  to  wait  his  turn  at  the  well.  Might 
"have  had  to  and  might  not,  might  have  been  shooting  crap,  but  I 
have  sent  four  men  after  the  water  man  before  I  got  water. 

Mr.  McCuuvOCH.  Four  carpenters? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  Tell  us  what  proportion  could  have  done  the 
work  the  26  did  and  done  it  efficiently. 

Mr.  Poole.  I  could  have  taken  eight  men  of  the  gang  I  had  over 
there — ^the  percentage  of  mechanics  was  the  greatest  of  any  gang  I 
bumped  up  against  out  there ;  but  I  could  have  taken  eight  men  out 
-of  my  gang  and  accomplished  twice  as  much  as  I  did  with  all  of  them. 

Mr.  McCtJUX)CH.  Did  you  ever  talk  to  anybody  about  that  situa- 
tion? 

Mr.  Poole.  Talked  to  the  scrateh  boss  and  talked  to  the  block  boss;. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  What  did  they  say  to  you? 

Mr.  PooLE.  I  just  begged  them  to  let  me  can  eight  of  them.  They 
wouldn't  let  me  can  them,  and  they  wouldn't  can  them. 

Mr.  McCuLLOcH.  What  did  they  say  to  you  about  that? 

Mr.  PooLE.  To  give  them  something;  let  them  clean  up  around  if 
there  is  nothing  else  they  can  do. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What  was  the  reason  for  that?  Have  you  any 
idea? 

Mr.  PooLE.  Well,  I  have  an  idea;  that  every  one  of  those  men 
meant  66  cents  for  Bentley. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Was  that  your  opinion  at  the  time? 

Mr.  Poole.  That  was  my  honest  opinion.  I  don't  know  what — 
now  I  am  a  contractor  by  profession.  I  know  if  I  had  a  contract 
work,  they  wouldn't  stay  on  the  job  a  minute.  I  couldn't  use  them 
«t  all. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  vet  they  were  kept  on  ? 

Mr.  PooLB.  They  were  kept  on  the  job. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  they  were  kept  on  there  over  and  against 
your  protest? 

Mr.  PooLE.  Thev  had  no  tools.  Many  of  them  hadnt  even  a-  pen- 
cil or  a  rule.  Talke  a  group  of  men  around  a  building  pnttini;  on 
siding,  for  instance ;  when  I  work  I  usually  take  out  or  my  box  the 
tools  I  am  actually  using,  saw  and  hammer  and  square  and  plane: 
lay  my  tools  down  while  I  saw  a  board  and  go  to  nail  my  board  up 
look  around  and  maybe  one  of  those  fellows  have  mv  hammer  on 
the  other  side  of  the  building.  I  would  spend  more  time  eathering 
up  my  tools.  It  demoralized  the  forces;  the  mechanirs  didn't  get 
the  work  accomplished  that  they  would  have  done. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Now,  there  can  be  no  doubt  from  your  statement 
that  the  agents  of  Bentley  knew  all  about  that? 

Mr.  PooLE.  They  did  know  it. 

Mr.  MoCuLLOCH.  Because  vou  called  it  to  their  attention;  is  that 
it? 

Mr.  Poole.  They  did  know  it.  The  timekeeper  savs  to  me — there 
was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Brown  worked  for  me  n-om  Kentucky; 
he  was  always  pacing  up  and  down;  I  never  seen  him  working;  and 
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the  timekeeper  says  to  me,  "What  does  that  fellow  do?"  And  I 
t^aid,  "  Just  as  you  see  him  now."  He  says,  "  The  next  time  I  meet 
that  gentleman  in  the  corridor  I  will  ball  him  out." 

Mr.  McCxJLiX)CH.  Was  that  the  Government  timekeeper? 

Mr.  PooLE.  No;  Bentley.    And  he  started  off  from  me  and  met  him 

{list  around  in  the  angle  of  the  corridor  and  he  commenced  balling 
lini  out,  and  he  said,  "  You  go  to  hell ;  fire  me." 

Mr.  McCuiixKJH.  Well,  did  ne? 

Mr.  Pooi^E.  They  knew  they  couldn't  be  fired;  they  knew  they 
wasnt  to  be  fired.    They  had  no  respect  for  their  foremen,  even. 

Mr.  McCoUiOCH.  Now,  why  would  they  have  no  respect  for  their 
foremen  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Because  they  knew  the  foremen  couldn't  fire  them. 

Mr.  McOnUiOCH.  How  did  they  know  that! 

Mr.  P001.E.  It  got  noised  around. 

Mr.  McCuLi>ocH.  Was  it  generally  known  among  the  men  there 
•wa.s  to  be  no  men  let  out? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  tried  to  discipline  my  men,  the  unruly  ones,  and  they 
said, "  You  can't  fire  me." 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Well,  could  you  ? 

Mr.  Poois.  No. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Why  couldn't  you? 

Mr.  McKbnzie.  Did  you  try  it? 

Mr.  PooLE.  Because  I  was  mstructed  not  to  fire  anybody. 

Mr.  McCttlliOCh.  By  whom? 

Mr.  PooLE.  By  the  Bentley  timekeeper,  and  by  the  scratch  boss 
and  by  the  block  boss.  The  block  boss  was  Sullivan  and  the  scratch 
boss  was  Gerber. 

Mr.  McCtJixocH.  The  representatives  of  the  Bentley  Co.  told  you 
not  to  fire  anybody  ? 

Mr.  PoouB.  Not  to  fire  them;  if  they  aint  any  account  get  them 
to  cleaning  up  or  carrying. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  But  they  were  hired  as  carpenters? 

Mr.  PooLE.  They  were  hired  as  carpenters. 

Mr.  McCvujoch.  And  they  were  on  the  rolls  as  carpenters? 

Mr.  Poous.  They  were  on  the  rolls  as  carpenters.  When  the 
gangs  were  first  organized,  the  laborers  seen  fellows  working  at  the 
carpenter  work  that  they  concluded  wasn't  any  better  than  they 
^as;  and  the  laborers  would  quit  and  go  over  to  the  block  boss  and 
rehire  and  get  in  another  gang;  maybe  the  gang  next  to  the  gang, 
and  be  working  as  carpenters  over  there.  The  result  of  it  was  we 
had  no  laborers  directly,  all  carpenters. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  All  drew  carpenters'  pay,  which  was  how  much  ? 

Mr.  PooLB.  $6.60, 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  And  the  laborera  got  how  much? 

Mr.  PoouB.  Forty. 

Mr.  McCmxocH.  Did  you  know  Vandemarck? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes,  sir;  I  worked  under  Vandemarck  when  I  first 
came  out  here. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  He  was  your  foreman? 

Mr.  PooLB.  Worked  in  his  section.  He  was  a  block  boss.  My 
foreman  was  Nagle. 

Mr.  McCxJLLOCH.  What  about  games  of  chance? 
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Mr.  Poole.  Well,  that  was  a  eraft  by  somebody;  I  don't  know 
who;  but  it  was  worked  under  \^ndemarck. 

Mr.  McCtJLLocH.  How  was  it  marked? 

Mr.  PooiiE.  The  books  of  tickets  were  handed  out  to  the  f<M«man 
usually-  the  men  were  never  approached,  but  the  foremen  wen 
given  these  books  of  tickets,  numbers,  and  the  result  of  it  was  he 
would  sell  to  all  his  men;  chances  on  automobiles,  wrist  watches. 
silver  chests,  and  take  up  collections  for  employees  that  got  hurt 
out  here.  There  was  always  something,  two  or  three  days  every 
week  was  getting  up  something. 

Mr.  McC^TUiOCH.  How  much  did  you  get  into  the  raffle  game? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  don't  know.  If  I  had  known  I  would  have  gotten  in 
so  much,  I  would  have  kept  tab  on  it,  but  I  would  guess  it  at  a  nundred 
dollars. 

Mr.  McCuUiOGH.  Were  you  pressed  to  do  those  things,  or  were  you 
left  to  your  own  notions  about  it? 

Mr.  Poole.  Well,  you  wasn't  pressed  very  much,  but  everybody 
took  it  for  granted  they  had  to  dig. 

Mr.  McCtTLLocH.  To  hold  their  jobs? 

Mr.  Poole.  To  keep  square  with  the  boss. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  To  be  square  with  the  boss  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  That  is  the  impression  that  got  around. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What  do  you  mean  by  oeing  squai-e  with  him  i 

Mr.  PooLB.  Dont  turn  the  boss  down. 

Mr.  McCiJLLOCH.  Now,  you  were  finally  assigned  as  a  foreman,  as 
I  understand  it,  in  the  hospital  division? 

Mr.  PooLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  What  do  you  call  it,  hospital  group  ? 

Mr.  PooLx.  Base  h(Mpital. 

Mr.  McCtiLLocH.  When  did  you  go  there — what  time  of  the  year? 

Mr.  PooLE.  Well,  about  the  12th  of  September.  I  was  off  therp 
three  or  four  days,  and  they  gave  me  a  gang,  and  I 

Mr.  McCnUiOCH.  That  was  in  September.  How  kmg  did  yon 
stay  there  then? 

Mr.  Pooix.  Till  the  28th  of  December.    I  was  the  last  gang  there. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  During  the  time  you  went  there  was  the  stean) 
fitting  for  the  hospital  completed? 

Mr.  PooLE.  No. 

Mr.  McCuux)CH.  When  was  it  finally  completed? 

Mr.  Poole.  Well,  they  commenced  getting  steam  around  some  time 
in  October:  that  is.  part  way.  As  fast  as  they  got  a  boiler  up  ther 
run  temporary  lines.  The  main  steam  lines  wasn't  completed  until 
in  November,  but  they  run  temporary  lines. 

Mr.  McCuLLOcii.  Now,  this  was  in  1917? 

Mr.  PooLB,  Seventeen. 

Mr.  MoCtTLLOCH.  How  was  the  weather  from  September  on 
until 

Mr.  PooLB.  Well,  that  winter  was  a  very  severe  winter  here.  It 
set  in  early.  We  had  zero  weather  in  October,  and  some  days  it  was 
down  as  low  as  20  or  28  below  zero. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Were  there  many  soldiers  in  the  hospital? 

Mr.  Poole.  Let's  see.  The  first  troops  got  here  the  fore  part 
of  September.     Yes;  they  commenced  getting  in.     They  had  sick 
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soldiers  as  soon  as  they  began  to  arrive;  not  many,  but  they  in- 
creased as  the  draft  came  in.  t 

Mr.  McCduloch.  Now,  did  you  observe  the  men  who  were  doing 
the  steam  fitting  in  the  hospittd  ? 
Mr.  Poole.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCnuiOCH.  How  they  worked? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  furnished  the  men  to  do  the  boring  and  cutting. 
Mr.  McCuuiOcu.  Though  these  steam  fitters  were  more  or  less 
under  vour  observation? 
Mr.  Poole.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCuLLOcH.  Now,  I  wish  you  would  tell  the  committee  just 
what  the  conditions  were — ^how  the  men  worked;  what,  if  any,  dela^ 
there  was  in  the  completion  of  the  steamfitting  and  the  effect  of  it 
upon  the  soldiers. 

Mr.  Poole.  Well,  you  take  those  sick  wards;  if  you  were  ever  in 
an^  of  those  buildings,  the  front  of  the  building  as  you  go  in  the 
main  entrance,  to  the  right  is  the  diet  kitchen,  to  the  left  is  the 
medical  officer's  office,  where  he  keeps  his  drugs — ^laboratory  I  guess 
they  would  call  it.  Back  of  that  was  the  toilets  and  shower  baths. 
Those  were  small  offices,  those  front  rooms.  In  the  back  of  the  build- 
ing was  a  large — oh,  as  long  as  this  building  is  wide  and  probablv 
60  feet  in  width. 

Mr.  McCuLLOcH.  You  would  say  how  long  is  it  now?    Let  us  get 
an  idea  for  the  record  ? 
Mr.  Pooi£.  About  60  feet. 
Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  All  right,  ^o  ahead. 

Mr.  PooiJB.  In  that  big  building  was  the  ward  where  the  cots  were, 
where  the  sick  soldiers  were,  and  they  were  placed  just  as  close 
together  as  the  nurses  could  walk  between  the  beds.  And  in  our 
work  in  following  the  steam  fitters  we  got  so  far  ahead  of  them  cut- 
ting these  holes — there  was  a  6-inch  Ime  and  a  4-inch  line  and  a 
^•indi  line  went  into  each  building;  the  2-inch  line  was  the  hot 
water — we  got  so  far  ahead  of  them,  the  boys  in  there  sick  and  no 
beat,  that  the  medical  officers  asked  us  not  to  bore  any  more  holes 
unleaB  we  would  tack  boards  over  them  to  keep  the  cold  out.  They 
had  absolutely  no  heat  in  there  except  what  they  would  get  from  oil 
stoves;  and  I  have  seen  boys  suffering  in  there,  and  I  felt  if  it  was 
all  on  my  dioulders,  I  would  send  them  steam  fitters  up  against  the 
hill  and  shoot  them;  over  there  shooting  craps  and  cooking  hot  dogs 
in  those  diet  kitehens;  get  a  couple  of  torches  and  generate  heat 
enough  to  get  comfortable.  Heat  rye  bread  and  hot  dogs  when  they 
should  be  working  connecting  up  those  lines,  and  the  boys  laying 
there  suffering  in  the  wards. 
Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  And  these  steam  fitters  were  loafing? 
Mr.  PooLK.  Loafing. 

Mr.  McCdlloch.  How  long  did  that  condition  obtain  ? 
Mr.  Poole.  Four  or  five  weeks.    After  we  got  there  it  was  four  or 
fire  weeks  before  they  actually  got  the  main  steam   lines  con- 
nected up. 

}b.  McCuiiLOCH.  What  did  tou  do  to  get  them  to  work,  if  any- 
thiM;  did  you  report  it  to  anybody? 
l£r.  PooLE.  I  reported  it  to  Aarons. 
Mr.  McCuuLOCH.  Who  was  he? 
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Mr.  PooiA.  He  was  the  block  boss  I  was  under  here.  After  Sulli- 
van went  to  Jacksonville  I  was  left  in  charge  over  there,  but  the  man 
over  me  was  Aarons,  over  on  this  side.  He  was  building  the  theater 
up  here,  and  he  didn't  have  the  time  to  get  over  there  very  much,  but 
he  came  once  in  a  while,  and  he  asked  me  one  time  what  the  steam 
fitters  was  doing,  and  I  said,  "  If  you  will  go  down  to  that  row  of 
wards" — the  west  row  at  that  time;  they  built  more  since — I  says. 
^  If  you  will  go  down  there  and  look  in,  you  will  see  what  they  are 
doing."  He  says,  "  Who  is  their  boss?  "  And  I  said,  "  I  don't  know 
his  name,  but  his  name  is  Bill " ;  and  I  said, "  There  he  is."  He  came 
out  of  the  plumbers'  quarters.  I  said,  "  There  he  is  now."  And  he 
says,  "  Oh,  Bill,  come  over  here,"  he  says,  "  I  want  to  take  a  walk 
and  go  around  and  look  at  your  men."  And  he  and  Bill  went  down. 
He  told  me  afterwards,  he  says,  "  It  was  the  worst  I  ever  seen." 

Mr.  McCuLxx)cn.  Now,  what  were  they  doing? 

Mr.  Poole.  Shooting  craps  back  in  the  big  building,  and  they 
would  freeze  out  and  then  come  in  and  eat  hot  dogs,  stading  around 
the  gasoline  torch. 

Mr.  MrCuiJiOCn.  You  say  to  this  committee  that  while  those 
soldier  boys  were  sick  in  those  wards  suffering  fi-om  the  cold 

Mr.  Poole.  Actually  pinched  bine,  their  lips  were  blue:  their 
fingernails  blue. 

Mr.  McCclijOCh.  That  while  they  were  doing  that,  these  steam- 
fitters  who  were  cliar.ced  with  the  resjxjnsibility  and  the  work  of 
getting  heat  to  those  boys  were  shooting  craps? 

Mr.  Poole.  Shooting*  craps. 

Mr.  McCuLLOcii.  And  gambling? 

Mr.  Poole.  Gambling. 

Mr.  McCui>i>ocii.  And  idling  their  time  away? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOcn.  While  those  boys  were  suffering? 

Ml'.  Poole.  That  is  the  mo.st  harrowing  feature  of  it.  We  could 
overlook  the  cost  and  the  waste,  or  I  could  at  least,  if  we  could 
eliminate  the  suffering  that  those  boys  endured  there.  The  nurses 
and  the  doctors  done  the  best  they  could  for  them,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. They  distributed  little  oil  stoves  around  which  in  zero 
weather  wasnt  much. 

Mr.  McCtrLi/)CH.  How  were  the  doctors  going:  how  were  thev 
clad? 

Mr.  Poole.  They  had  on  sheepskin-lined  coats  and  the  nurses  had 
furs  all  muffled  up. 

Mr.  McCtJLLocn.  Ami  vet  those  boys  were  in  there  without  anv 
heat? 

Mr.  Poole.  Without  any  heat, 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  In  rooms  where  the  nurses  had  to  go  with  their 
furs  on  and  the  doctors  with  fur-lined  overcoats? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  And  during  all  this  time,  now,  yon  say  that  these 
steamfitters  were  gambling  and  idling  their  time  away? 

Mr.  PooLB.  Yes ;  they  were.  I  said  to  Aarons  afterwards — ^I  didn't 
see  him  that  same  day — he  came  back  the  next  day,  I  said.  **  What 
did  they  sav  to  you  ?"    He  said,  "  They  told  me  to  go  to  helL" 

Mr.  McCoUiOCB.  Now,  those  men  were  working  under  Bentley. 
were  th^t 
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Mr.  PoocB.  Well,  not  directly;  they  were  working  under  Gibbons, 
a  subcontractor  under  Bentley. 

Mr.  McCuutiOCH.  I  wish  now,  for  the  benefit  of  the  record,  you 
would  again  state  just  what  time  of  the  year  it  was,  so  we  can  get  it 
clear. 

Mr.  Poole.  Well,  I  wont  be  positive  as  to  dates,  because  I  didn't 
keep  the  dates,  but  it  would  take  in  the  last  three  weeks  of  October 
and  all  of  November. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  And  that  condition  obtained  daring  all  that  time 
in  that  place? 

Mr.  rooiiB.  Yes;  and  as  time  progressed  they  would  get  a  tem- 
porary steam  line  down  probably  to  another  row  of  barracks,  they 
wonldf  run  steam  in  this  end  of  the  pipe  and  break  icicles  on  that 
end;  have  to  thaw  the  lines  out.  The  water  condensed  in  there  and 
they  got  no  heat  down  there. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Now,  do  you  say  that  this  condition  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  fact  that  these  steamfitters  were  idling  and  were  not  doing 
their  duty? 

Mr.  Poous.  I  know  it  was.  We  bored  their  holes  for  them,  and 
they  had  machinists  there  to  cut  the  pipe  and  cut  the  threads  on  them. 
All  they  had  to  do  was  actually  screw  it  together. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  And  this  condition  could  not  but  have  been  with- 
in the  knowledge  of  the  subcontractor  and  his  agents;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  P001.E.  He  knew  it.   They  couldnt  help  but  know  it 

Mr.  McCirUiOCB.  And  it  could  not  but  have  been  within  knowl- 
edge of  the  contractor  under  whom  this  subcontractor  had  the  con- 
tnct,  could  it? 

Mr.  Poole.  He  couldn't  possibly  have  been  ignorant  of  it. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What  about  the  heating  system;  do  you  kiiuw 
about  it? 

Mr.  Poole.  Well,  I  am  not  up  on  heating  engineering,  but  I  do 
know  there  was  a  great  deficiency  in  that  plant  out  there.     The 

Elant  the  power  house,  is  up  agamst  the  hill  and  the  most  of  the 
aildings  supplied  are  lower  than  the  power  house  and  the  water 
condenses  in  there  and 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Excuse  me  a  moment.  Will  you  start  in  where 
you  left  off  now. 

Mr.  Poole.  Why,  the  heating  plant,  as  I  started  to  say,  is  built 
much  higher  than  most  of  the  buildings  supplied.  The  result  of  it 
is  at  the  low  points  they  have  got  to  bleed  continually ;  that  is  where 
they  are  taking  in  at  the  boilers,  cold  water,  they  have  got  to  bleed 
it  ont  here,  and  it  is  a  waste  of  fuel.  Had  the  power  plant  been  built 
in  the  low  ground  that  condensed  water  would  have  gravitated  right 
back  to  the  boilers  and  would  anyhow  have  been  lukewarm  when  it 
(tot  back:  on  the  circulating  plan. 

Mr.  McCiTLLOCH.  What  £)  you  say  as  to  whether  or  not  the  ex- 
cess number  of  men  and  the  misclassification  of  the  men  retarded 
the  completion  of  the  camp,  delayed  it ;  do  you  think  it  delayed  it  ? 

Mr.  PooLB.  Yes;  it  delayed  it,  out  just  what  proportion  would  be 
hard  for  me  to  say. 

Mr.  McCxiLLOCH.  What  do  you  say  about  the  deliberate  waste  of 
material  ?    Just  give  us  in  a  word  your  view  of  that. 

Mr.  PooLE.  Well,  there  was  an  awful  waste  of  material;  appar- 
ently a  deliberate  waste. 
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Mr.  McCcu/OCH.  Give  us  some  idea  of  just  what  was  wasted,  now  ? 
Your  idea  of  the  lumber  and  the  nails  and  the  hardware  and  so 
on;  just  in  your  own  way  state  it. 

Mr.  Pools.  Well,  I  imagine  there  was  anyhow  from  20  to  30  per 
cent  total  waste. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Over  and  above  what  it  should  have  been? 

Mr.  PooLE.  Yes.  The  hardware,  especially  the  locks,  was  all  waste. 
The  locks  furnished  for  this  cantonment  was  the  most  gigantic 
swindle  I  ever  seen. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  In  what  way? 

Mr.  PooiiE.  Those  locks  looked  like  apparently  a  lock  that  sell 
locally  for  $1.25,  but  they  absolutely  are  not  worth  two  cents.  There 
isn't  a  lock  in  this  cantonment,  original  lock,  that  is  worth  two 
cents. 

Mr.  McCvLiiOCH.  You  put  them  on  and  you  know  something 
about  it. 

Mr.  Pooui.  I  know  something  about  it« 

Mr.  McCtJLLOCH.  You  think  that  was  a  willful  waste  of  money! 

Mr.  PooLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  The  purchasing  of  those  locks? 

Mr.  PooLEs.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  Have  you  mentioned  the  nails? 

Mr.  PooiA  Nails:  they  were  just  wasted  everywhere.  Men  work- 
ing using  spikes  if  titiey  wanted  to  change  to  eights,  what  spikes  they 
had  in  their  pockets  went  right  on  the  ground ;  they  were  not  carried 
and  dumped  back  in  the  spike  keg.  If  they  were  using  eights  and 
changing  to  spikes,  it  was  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  How  about  the  waste  of  other  material? 

Mr.  Poole.  Well  the  most,  the  great  waste  in  any  one  item,  was 
lumber  and  roofing.  Take  the  roofing  they  used  here,  the  directions 
on  each  roll  expressly  say  it  should  be  stood  on  end.  It  was  unloaded 
off  the  cars  here  and  corded  up  like  cord  wood.  In  24  hours  you 
couldn't  unroll  a  roll  of  it  to  save  your  neck.  It  runs  all  together  and 
sticks. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Poous.  There  was  no  care  taken  of  the  roofing.  Perhaps  they 
didn't  have  ground  enough  to  .stack  it  all  on  end,  I  don't  know,  but 
it  was  corded  up  anyhow. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  And  there  was  great  waste;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  PooLB.  Great  waste.  There  wasn't  a  third  of  the  roofing 
when  they  came  to  put  it  on,  that  they  could  unroll. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  What  do  you  know  about  the  destruction  of 
materials  by  fire,  and  so  on;  that  is  destroying  good  materials  by 
burning^  them? 

Mr.  Poole.  Well,  here  up  this  old  canal  bed  side,  they  kept  per- 
petual fires  going.  I  dont  know  what  all  went  in,  but  I  have  seen 
good  stuflF,  two  by  fours,  two  by  sixes,  sheathing  that  had  never  been 
cut ;  I  have  seen  it  laid  in  there  burning. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Can  you  give  us  an  instance,  say,  of  the  waste  re- 
sulting from  labor  in  the" hanging  of  doors?  I  liave  got  a  memoran- 
dum here  in  which  it  is  set  out  that  it  cost  over  $12  to  hang  nn 
oi'dinary  door,  about  To  cents  worth  of  work. 

Mr.  Poole.  That  happened  up  here  in  section  N,  this  particular 
instance  happened  on  Sunday  when  everybody  was  getting  $12  and 
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there  was  four  or  five  men  in  that  gang  that  were  capable  of  hang- 
ing doors,  but  the  boss  never  arranged  uie  men  to  suit  the  work.  He 
did  everything — that  is,  he  put  on  all  the  siding  and  put  on  all  the 
roo&  and  put  on  all  the  windows  and  doors,  the  result  of  it,  the  day 
he  went  to  hang  the  doors,  he  put  the  whole  gan^  to  banging  doors. 
There  was  one  young  lad,  he  had  been  in  the  agriculture  department 
of  the  O.  S.  IT.  spending  his  vacation  here  wo^ng  at  camp,  he  was 
put  to  hanging  doors :  a  nice  boy,  but  knew  nothing  about  hanging 
doors.  He  s^Sent  all  that  Sunday  on  his  door  and  didn't  get  it  done ; 
only  had  one  lunge  on  and  didnx  have  his  lock  on. 

Mr.  McCtTLLocH.  For  which  he  was  paid  how  much  money? 

Mr.  PooMi.  $12. 

Mr.  McCuuu>CH.  How  much  did  it  ordinarily  cost  to  do  that  job 
of  hanmng  a  door? 

Mr.  Poole.  Contractors  here  figure  a  door  of  that  kind  75  cents 
for  fitting  and  hanging  it.  And  over  in  the  base  hospital  I  met  up 
with  another  foreman  over  there  and  we  were  exchanging  experi- 
ences, and  I  told  him  about  the  $12  door,  and  he  says,  "  I  have  got 
you  beat."  He  says,  "I  had  two  men  two  days  hanging  a  transom 
over  here." 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Was  he  a  foreman,  too? 

Mr.  Poole.  He  was  a  foreman ;  an  ordinary  transom,  5  feet  by  16 
inches. 

Mr.  McCuux)CH.  Took  two  men  two  days. 

Mr.  Poole.  Two  days;  and  afterwards  when  they  completed  those 
corridors,  I  put  two  men  that  were  mechanics  hanging  the  same  size 
transoms  and  two  of  them  hung  22  in  one  day. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Now,  I  wish  you  would  just  give  the  committee 
the  benefit  of  your  views  as  a  man  of  20  years'  experience  as  a  car- 
penter, who  has  been  a  contractor— you  have  been  a  contractor,  have 
you  not? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  am  now. 

Mr.  McCtJLLOCH.  And  you  have  been  a  carpenter  for  20  years? 

Mr.  Poole.  Well,  I  have  been  working  at  it  steady.  I  have  been 
a  carpenter  more  or  less  all  my  life.  My  early  life  was  divided  be- 
tween carpentering  and  farming,  but  I  have  ifollowed  carpentering 
"teady  for  20  years. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  you  have  been  a  contractor  for  how  long? 

Mr.  Poole.  Thirteen  years. 

Mr.  McCcLLOCH.  Doing  general  contract  work? 

Mr.  PooLE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCnixocH.  As  a  constructor  of  buildings  ? 

Mr.  Pools.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Now,  what  will  you  say  to  this,  as  to  your 
opmi<m — and  it  would  only  be  an  opinion — as  to  how  much  more 
it  cost  to  build  this  cantonment  in  the  way  it  was  built  and  under 
the  system  that  it  was  built  than  it  would  have  cost  to  build  it  if 
it  had  been  built  by  a  contractor  under  a  lump-sum  contract?  Give 
OS  your  opinion  as  to  how  much  more  it  would  cost  the  way  it  was 
built  rather  than  under  a  lump-sum  contract. 

Mr.  PooM!.  Well,  I  would  imagine  that  if  it  was  as  I  build  build- 
ings under  contract  that  it  would  have  been  built  for  less  than  half 
for  the  labor  cost.    Now,  the  first  building  I  worked  on  here  in  sec- 
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tion  K,  the  foreman  wa£  Nagle,  and  I  don't  know  how  long  they  had 
been  on  the  building  when  me  and  my  partner  and  two  other  local 
carpenters  came  out  here;  we  four  came  together  and  worked  to- 
gether. We  were  on  that  building  six  weet^  after  we  went  on  it 
That  building,  I  venture  to  say,  the  labor  cost  on  it  would  run  $8,000 
or  $10,000.  I  would  contract  to  put  the  carpenters'  labor  on  it  for  not 
over  $1,100  any  time. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  you  say  the  labor  cost — carpenter  labor  cost-- 
that  you  would  have  been  willing  to  put  on  for  $1,100,  cost  how 
much  ? 

Mr.  PoouE.  Eight  or  ten  thousand  dollars.  There  was  that  gang. 
would  average  30,  counting  the  scratch  boss  and  the  timekeeper,  ap- 
portion their  cost  to  the  various  buildings,  would  average  30  men 
working  on  there,  and  they  will  average  ^0  a  week.  That  is  $1,500 
a  week,  and  there  was  six  weeks  that  we  worked  on  it  after  we  went 
on  it.  I  don't  know  how  long  they  worked  before  we  went  there: 
two  or  three  weeks. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  You  were  on  six  weeks? 

Mr.  Poole.  Six  weeks. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  And  if  they  worked  two  weeks,  it  would  have 
been  eight  weeks  ? 

Mr.  PooLE.  Be  eight  weeks. 

Mr.  McCmxocH.  At  $1,500  a  week? 

Mr.  PoouB.  That  is  $12,000. 

Mr.  MoCuUiOCH.  Yes;  and  you  say  you  would  have  been  willinf? 
to  have  done  that  job  for  $1,100? 

Mr.  PooLE.  I  would.    I  would  take  a  dozen  of  them  to-morrow. 

Mr.  McCt]xi/)ch.  Now,  how  do  you  account  for  that  excess  labor 
cost? 

Mr.  PooLE.  Well,  they  just  build  up  and  tear  down.  We  had  the 
building  practically  completed  once  and  they  came  along  and  the 
stairway  was  over  there  and-  the  scratch  boss  says.  "  They  want  the 
stairway  over  on  that  side."  That  involved  not  only  the  moving  of 
the  stairway,  but  three  or  four  doors,  double  doors,  from  that  side 
of  the  building  to  this ;  just  simply  revised  the  building  was  all. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  Then? 

Mr.  Poole.  That  took  time. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  Now,  what  else  would  account  for  the  diacrep- 
aiicy  in  the  labor  or  cost;  the  inefficient  men  on  the  job  or  what? 

Mr.  PooLE.  The  inefficient  men. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  How  about  idleness? 

Mr.  Poole.  The  poor  management  and  men  loafing — gone. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  Yet  getting  paid  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Gone  and  getting  paid.  Qo  to  the  latrine  and  be  gone 
three  or  four  hours  at  a  time. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  What  do  you  say  as  to  whether  or  not  all  of  this 
inefficiency  and  lack  of  system  and  idling  away  the  time  was  within 
the  knowled^  of  the  contractor  or  his  authorized  agents;  did  thor 
know  about  it? 

Mr.  Poole.  They  couldnt  help  but  know  about  it. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  And  you  will  say  they  did  know  about  itt 

Mr.  Poole.  They  did  know  about  it,  undoubtedly.  If  it  had  been 
A  private  contractor  they  would  have  looked  after  it  more  closely. 
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Mr.  McCttlloch.  Now,  passing  from  the  labor  cost  to  the  material 
coat;  what  do  you  say  in  the  light  of  your  experience  as  a  con- 
tractor and  a  builder  and  a  carpenter  tliiat  it  would  have  cost  for 
materials  on  Camp  Sherman,  and  it  can  only  be  your  opinion,  if 
the  contract  had  been  let  on  the  lump-sum  basis  or  as  yon  would  take 
the  contract  to  build  a  building;  what  do  you  say  as  to  what  it 
would  cost  to  do  it  that  way  compared  with  what  it  did  cost  in 
material  ? 

Mr.  PooiiB.  Well,  I  would  imagine  it  would  cost  one-fourth  less 
anyhow. 

Air.  McCuijrx)CH.  That  is  the  material  loss  would  have  been  one- 
fourth  less? 

Mr.  PootB.  A  fourth.  Because  I  do  know  that  what  lumber 
wasnt  actually  piled  up  in  a  pile,  they  hauled  the  lumber  out  on 
those  donkeys  and  dumped  it  over  at  the  side  of  the  track,  and  they 
had  gangs  to  pile  it  up  in  a  rather  systematic  way,  but  if  you  car- 
ried any  lumber  to  the  building — and  we  often  had  our  sawhorses 
loaded  with  lumber,  maybe  a  wagon  would  come  in  with  a  load  of 
something  and  we  would  have  to  unload  our  horses  to  let  the  wagon 
in,  and  lay  that  lumber  down,  and  the  wagons  would  have  it  picked 
up  and  gone.  They  picked  up  everything  that  wasn't  absolutely 
piled  up. 

Mr.  McCdixoch.  And  hauled  it  to  the  dump? 

Mr.  Poole.  And  hauled  it  to  the  dump. 

Mr.  McCoutiOCH.  Without  sorting  it? 

Mr.  Pool*.  Without  sorting  it. 

Mr.  McCdixoch.  Threw  it  on  and  took  it  to  the  dump  pile? 

Mr.  Poole.  Took  it  to  the  dump  pile. 

Mr.  McOdixoch.  Did  you  work  for  McGrath? 

Mr.  PootB.  No. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Your  work  was  entirely  under  Bentley  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Under  Bentley  and  the  Government.  From  the  Ist 
of  December  bn  I  was  under  the  Government. 

Mr.  McCtJLLocH.  Did  you  report  to  any  of  the  agents  of  Bentley 
conditions  in  addition  to  what  you  have  already  told  us? 

Mr.  PooLE.  Only  the  men  over  me.  I  never  went  higher  than  the 
block  boss. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  No.  How  often  did  you  go  to  the  men  over  you ; 
did  you  make  many  complaints  about  the  whole  thing? 

Mc.  Poole.  Well,  I  did  at  first  and  I  found  it  dia  no  good,  and  I 
tried  to  make  the  best  of  it. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  When  you  made  complaints  or  called  to  their 
attention  conditions  what  would  be  the  answer? 

Mr.  Poole.  Why,  especially  about  the  men ;  they  would  say,  "  Well, 
put  them  at  something,  carrying  something,  moving  something; 
cleaning  up  or  somethmg." 

Mr.  McCtJLLOcH.  But  keep  them  on  the  pay  rolls ;  did  they  say 
that? 

Mr.  Poole.  "  Don't  fire  them."    It  meant  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Told  you  not  to  fire  them? 

Mr.  Poole.  And  on  the  subject  of  soliciting  donations  one  way  and 
another.  I  don't  know  whether  it  has  been  brought  out  by  any  of 
the  other  witnesses  or  not,  but  shortly  after  the  Eighty-third  came 
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here,  and  either  the  Government  or  Oen.  Glenn  himself  sot  a  borne 
down  street,  the  old  Judge  Stone  home,  they  came  around,  the  time- 
keeper came  around  and  he  says,  "  We  are  getting  up  a  little  sub- 
scription to  build  a  nice  brick  mantel  in  Gen.  Glenn's  home,  how 
much  will  you  give?"  The  foremen  wasn't  expected  to  give  less 
than  a  dollar ;  the  men  was  expected  to  give  a  quarter ;  ana  he  told 
me  in  a  day  or  two,  he  said,  "  I  did  first  rate  on  that  mantel."  He 
says,  "  I  got  over  $1,300  in  the  base  hospital."  There  was  four 
other  sections  out  here.  If  they  did  as  well  the  workers  of  that 
camp  contributed  $5,000  or  $6,000  to  Gen.  Glenn's  mantel.  I  don't 
know  whether  he  ever  got  it  or  not,  but  if  he  did,  I  bet  it  didn't  cost 
over  $200  or  $800. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  Well,  were  the  men  pressed  to  make  these  con- 
tributions ? 

Mr.  PooLE.  No;  there  was  nobody  forced,  but  they  just  come  up 
to  you  with  their  book,  you  know,  ready  to  write  your  name  ana 
have  it  half  written,  before  you  would  say,  "  I  will  give  a  quarter, 
or  fifty  cents,  or  a  dollar." 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  The  disclosures  you  have  made  in  regard  to 
ccmditions  of  soldiers  in  that  hospital  without  that  heat,  without 
the  heat,  is  not  only  important,  but  it  is  startling  in  ^e  extreme, 
and  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question :  Did  yon  Icnow  of  any  of 
those  boys  dying  during  that  time? 

Mr.  Poole.  Well,  there  was  boys  dying  every  day  out  there,  but 
personally  I  can't  say  whether  any  of  the  Doys  that  I  knew,  the  boys 
that — we  worked  in  their  barracks:  windows  get  broken  out,  and 
we  go  in  and  put  in  new  window  panes,  and  I  came  in  contact  with 
many  of  them ;  and  young  fellows,  sad  looking,  and  they  would  ask 
me,  "Mr.  Carpenter,  won't  you  bring  me  an  apple  to-morrow?" 
something  of  that  kind.  I  always  brought  them  something,  and 
one  young  lad,  I  gave  him  his  apple,  or  brought  a  sack  and  gave  it 
to  hun  and  he  said,  "  I  only  want  one;  pass  the  rest  around  among 
my  buddies  " ;  and  one  boy  said,  "I  don't  want  an  apple,  but  if  you 
will,  bring  me  a  hot  stove  to-morrow."  It  was  paUietic,  I  tell  you. 
to  be  among  those  boys  and  see  them  suffer  as  I  did  out  there. 

Mr.  McCuuLOCH.  As  a  result  of  the  lack  of  heat? 

Mr.  Pooi£.  Disloyalty  on  the  part  of  those  pipe  fitters  and  the 
Bentley  Co.  or  Gibbons — all  of  them. 

Mr.  McCm<LocH.  You  say  they  were  all  more  or  less  responsible 
for  it? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes.  If  they  had  been  working  under  private  con- 
tract and  they  had  to  deliver  so  much  goods  or  be  fired,  they  would 
have  delivered  the  goods. 

Mr.  McCinxocH.  And  the  steam  fitting  would  have  been  com- 
pleted, in  your  judgment 

Mr.  PooiiE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCcLLOCH.  In  time  to  have  protected  those  boys  from  that 
zero  weather? 

Mr.  PooLB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  more  about  that  nowf 
HaA-e  vou  any  other  matters  you  would  like  to  bring  to  the  atten 
tion  of  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Not  that  I  think  of. 
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Afr.  McKenzie.  You  worked  under  Bentley  until  the  Bentley 
(■ontract  was  completed,  I  understood  you  to  say? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes.    I  was  the  last  man  in  tiiat  department. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  were  not  discharged  by  Bentley  I 

Mr.  Poole.  No. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  never  had  any  difficulty  with  him? 

Mr.  Pooi£.  No;  never;  wouldn't  know  the  man  if  I  would  see  him. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Your  relations  were  friendly  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  never  seen  Bentley  himself. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  you  have  stated  here  several  times  that  you 
made  efforts  to  fire  incompetent  men,  men  who  were  loafing  on  the 

Mr.  Poole-  Yes,  ar. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Absolutely  useless,  and  that  you  couldn't  get  rid 
of  them !  You  had  to  continue  them  on  simply  because  the  men  above 
said  you  couldn't  discharge  them  ? 

Mr.  Pools.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Now,  you  are  sure  about  that,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  sure  about  it. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  on  that  point  you  are  absolutely  certain  that 
Tou  are  stating  a  fact  to  this  committee  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  you  had  incompetent  men  and  that  you 
couldnt'  get  rid  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Could  not. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  that  you  could  have  done  the  work  with  half 
the  men  you  had. 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  accomplished  just  as  mudi  by  your  work;  is 
that  it? 

Mr.  PooLB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Now,  then,  I  want  to  ask  yoo  another  thing:  I 
think  the  matter  that  you  have  stated  here  in  connection  with  that 
hospital,  as  Mr.  McCulloch  said,  is  one  of  tiie  most  startling  things ; 
while  it  doesnt  involve  the  expenditure  of  so  much,  but  yet  it  in- 
volves the  question  of  humanity. 

Mr.  Poole.  It  does  indeed. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  you  have  stated  that  that  condition  existed 
during  the  months  of  October  and  in  the  month  of  November,  prac- 
tically all  of  November,  and  that  we  had  zero  weather  at  that  time? 

Mr.  PooLB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  even  below  zero  you  stated? 

Mr.  Poole.  Below  zero. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Now,  will  you  tell  the  committee  just  how  you 
fix  that  fact  in  your  mind,  that  you  had  that  kind  of  weather?  What 
I  want  to  do  is  to  get  that  emphatically  in  the  record  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  weather  at  that  time. 

Mr.  PooLE.  That  winter  was  an  extreme,  and  it  set  in  early,  and  it 
was  sleet,  ice,  and  snow,  and  zero  weather.  There  wasn't  a  morning 
that  it  wasn't  down  to  zero  or  below.  We  had  no  fair  days,  no  pretty, 
warm  days. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  now,  how  do  yon  fix  that  in  your  mind? 
"la  yon  look  at  the  thermometer  those  mornings? 
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Mr.  Poole.  No.  But  I  rode  one  of  those  Army  trucks  about  every 
morning  and  back.    I  froze  my  ears  and  I  froze  my  nose. 

Mr.  McKenzib.  Did  you  i-ead  it  in  the  paper  or  near  it  stated  it 
was  zero  weather? 

Mr.  PooiiE.  Oh,  I  consulted  the  thermometer  at  my  home;  yes. 

Mr.  McKENzrE.  And  you  know  there  was  real  zero  weather? 

Mr.  Poole.  There  was  one  morning  it  was  28  below. 

Mr.  McK[enzie.  At  the  same  time  that  there  was  no  heat  in  part 
of  these  rooms,  in  the  wards  where 

Mr.  Poole.  Only  through  those  temporary  lines,  and  they  were 
frozen  up,  or  full  of  cold  water.  They  got  no  heat.  You  start  out 
from  the  power  house  and  probably  three  or  four  buildings  from  the 
power  house  you  would  have  some  heat ;  beyond  that  you  had  none. 
When  it  got  to  the  hospital,  it  was  a  dead  line,  and  when  you  got 
down  to  where  Mai.  Huber  lived,  the  commandant  in  that  group. 
he  had  no  heat  at  all. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  you  know  what  it  is,  I  take  it,  in  a  building, 
and  you  are  sure  these  boys 

Mr.  Poole.  Especially  if  you  are  not  working. 

Mr.  McKenzib.  These  boys  were  lying  there,  and  the  only  heat 
they  had  was  what  they  could  get  n-om  some  gasoline  stoves,  oil 
stoves? 

Mr.  PooLB.  I  have  seen  the  boys  that  wasn't  absolutely  bedfast  go 
out  in  the  lot  back  of  those  barracks  and  build  fires  out  of  the  scrap 
lumber  they  could  gather  up. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  One  more  thing  I  would  like  to  ask  you ;  did  you 
ever  see  any  Army  ofScers  around  there? 

Mr.  Poole.  Only  the  hospital  group ;  Adjt.  Curtis  and  Maj.  Huber. 

Mr.  McKenzib.  Did  you  go  over  and  talk  with  any  of  the  oflicen' 
about  the  condition  there? 

Mr.  PooLB.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  did  they  say  about  it? 

Mr.  Poole.  They  were  like  me;  they  laid  it  all  on  the  plumbers 
and  steam  fitters.  Maj.  Holmes  had  a  great  deal  to  say  out  tiiere; 
while  he  was  not  the  commanding  officer,  his  influence  went  prob- 
ably farther  than  anybody's.    He  would  go  over 

Mr.  McKbnzie.  Do  you  know  whether  any  Army  surgeon  or  any- 
one connected  with  the  United  States  military  service  got  after 
those  fellows  and  tried  to  hurry  them  up,  pressed  them  to  get  this 
work  done? 

Mr.  PooLB.  Yes,  sir;  the  camp  commander  would  come  over  there 
occasionally  on  tours  of  inspection,  but  what  he  ever  done  I  dont 
know. 

Mr.  McKenzib.  But  things  went  on  just  the  same! 

Mr.  PooLE.  Went  on  just  the  same. 

Mr.  McKenzib.  After  he  bad  been  there  as  they  were  before? 
Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Poole,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzib.  That  is  hU. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  While  it  probably  doesn't  go  to  the  questioo 
of  expenditure,  Tet  it  has  been  reported  that  aoont  that  tune  the 
soldiers  in  that  base  hospital  were  not  getting  enough  to  eat  Do 
you  know  anything  about  that?  You  say  you  brought  them  apples, 
and  so  on. 
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Mr.  PooLK.  Well,  of  course,  everybody  that  is  sick  probably  has 
a  craving  for  something  not  supplied  out  there.  I  took  that  as  the 
boys'  wants  regarding  the  apples  and  bananas  and  things.  But, 
apparently,  they  had  plenty  to  eat.  I  have  seen  them  take  the 
stuff  from  the  kitchen  in  extreme  cases.  What  they  eat  was  pre- 
pared in  this  diet  kitchen,  but  if  they  were  able  to  eat  a  sauare 
meal  it  was  brought  from  the  mess  kitchen,  and  apparently  plenty 
taken  to  them. 

Mr.  McCxjUiOCH.  You  didn't  observe,  then,  if>that  condition  existed 
in  the  camp,  you  didn't  observe  it? 

Mr.  Poou:.  Oh,  no.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  the  boys  were  fed, 
and  fed  amply. 

Mr.  MtiCuiJiOCH.  You  did  give  them  the  apples,  and  they  wore 
glad  to  get  them? 

Mr.  PooLx.  Yes.  A  person  may  have  enough  to  eat  and  still 
crave  an  i^ple  or  something. 

Mr.  McCdixoch.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  alL 

Mr.  DoBEMtrs.  When  did  you  quit  work  on  the  camp? 

Mr.  Poole.  Me? 

Mr.  DoBEMUs.  Yes. 

Mr.  PooLE.  December  28,  1917. 

Mr.  DosEMT78.  Still  working  for  Bentley? 

Mr.  Pooi&  Am  I  still? 

Mr.  DoREMTTs.  Were  you  at  that  time,  when  you  quit  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  No;  I  quit — ^the  Government  tooK  over  the  unfinished 
work  on  the  Ist  of  December. 

Mr.  DoKEMUB.  Why  did  you  quit! 

Mr.  PocHx.  Why,  I  guess  they  got  through  with  us.  The  work 
after  that  was  carried  on  by  the  carpenters  among  the  soldien. 

Mr.  DoBEMTjs.  Well,  you  were  not  fired  from  the  job? 

Mr.  PooxjE.  No:  no. 

Mr.  D(«EinmL  I  see:  that  is  alL 

TESTIHOST  OF  MB.  C.  Y.  8I0LEE,  BICHMOVSALE,  OHIO. 

I  The  witness  wa.s  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 

Mr.  McCrxMX-H,  Your  name  is  C.  V.  Siglert 

Mr.  SicLCK.  Yes:  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCTnuom.  And  yon  Uve  at  Bichmondale,  Ohio? 

)Ir.  SiGLzx.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  McCrxuMTB.  Did  yon  work  on  Camp  Sherman? 

Mr.  Srzxk.  Yes.  .«dr. 

Mr.  McCxujocB.  Wlmt  work  did  Toa  dot 

Mr.  Skuek.  Well.  I  began  on  the  foondation  l^ang. 

Mr.  MrCcxLfiCH.  As  a  carpenter? 

Mr.  SifiiDL  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Mrrnxocn.  And  how  long  did  yon  work? 

Mr.  SiKLZK.  WeD.  I  was  wrong  in  the  statennent  T  gare  thi«  KM' 
donaiL.  Thai  was  the  seeood  time.  I  or>n)in«nced  here  on  the  l^h 
"iiT  of  Jmie.  and  I  worked  nntil 

Mr.  MrCnxocH.  19171 

Jlr.  SiRLZs.  Yes:  until  the  5th  day  of  D^re^rwYitir.  Now,  th«  date 
I  |a«c  jQQ  waff  the  seeood  time  I  eaoie  her(>.  after  I  gat  to  kM>king 
itap. 
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Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Now,  you  were  working  then  under  the  B«itleT 
Construction  Co.? 

Mr.  SiGLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLU>CH.  Did  you  work  hiter  under  McGrathf 

Mr.  SiOLER.  Well,  only  probably  four  or  five  or  six  weeks — some- 
thing like  that. 

Mr.  McCtJLi/x3H.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  what  you  observed 
as  to  the  number  of  men  upon  the  job  ? 

Mr.  SiOLER.  Well,  the  job  that  I  worked  at  was  under  Mr.  Smith, 
and  we  worked  pretty  well;  I  don't  think  there  was  any  complaint 
filed  until  there  was  one  of  the  foremen  was  taken  off  the  job,  and 
we  sot  a  double  sang,  and  then,  of  course^  there  was  more  or  less 
loamig  on  the  job.  And  one  day,  in  particular,  that  our  foreman 
told  us  to  go  to  the  river  bank  and  stay  imtil  he  called  us.  He  says. 
"  We  have  no  material."  It  was  about  9.80.  There  was  22  of  us,  I 
think.  He  .says,  "  We  have  no  material,  and  you  get  in  the  clear 
until  I  can  get  something."  About  2.30  he  called  us,  and  we  went  to 
work. 

Mr.  McCcrux)CH.  I  just  want  you  to  tell  us  now  how  many  too 
many  men  you  think  there  was. 

Mr.  SiGU».  We  had  22  in  the  gang.  I  judge  if  you  had  weeded 
8  or  10  of  them  out  we  would  have  done  just  as  much  work  as  we  did. 

Mr.  McCiTLLOCH.  And  do  you  think  you  would  have  done  the 
work  as  quick  or  quicker? 

Mr.  SiOLEB.  Just  as  quick  with  10  less  men.    . 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Yes.    Now,didyouob8ervea  waste  of  materials  < 

Mr.  SiGLER.  Well,  not  particularly;  only  in  going  and  coming 
from  the  camp.  Of  course,  ours  was  a  finishing  gang,  and  by  com- 
ing in  and  out  of  the  camp  we  could  see  lumber  had  been  throwed 
in  the  mud  holes  to  keep  trucks  from  miring  down,  that  was  cer- 
tainly a  waste. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Did  you  know  anything  about  the  order  not  to 
discharge  men? 

Mr.  SiOLER.  Yes;  our  foreman  told  us  that  day,  he  says:  "I  can't 
dischar^  you,  because  to-morrow  we  may  need  you,"  and  he  says: 
"  I  am  instructed  to  keep  my  men." 

Mr.  McCnux)CH.  Have  you  got  any  other  matters  that  you  can 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  SiOLER.  Oh,  I  think  not,  except,  of  course,  the  waste  of  lum- 
ber. I  didn't  work  on  the  barracks  but  very  little  until  after  we  got 
the  foundation  completed.  T  was  pat  on  the  barracks  five  or  six 
weeks  laying  floor,  and  many  a  time  they  would  be  so  thick  alMig 
the  floor  and  absolutely  to  do  your  work  you  couldnt  do  it:  men  m 
your  way.  Half  the  men  wonld  have  laid  as  much  floor.  Just  like 
I  saw  80  men — 60  men,  80  on  each  end  of  this  Red  Cross  Building 
here. 

Mr.  DoRBMire.  You  mean  this  building? 

Mr.  Stoua.  This  building  right  here  was  the  last  work  I  did,  and 
I  saw  60  men  down  here,  80  on  yon  side  and  80  on  tiuB  side,  lajrinf 
floor  which  was  absolutely  too  many  men  to  do  their  duty;  that  was 
all  there  was  to  it 

Mr.  McCiTiiLOCH.  This  was  a  hurry  job? 

Mr.  SiOLBR.  Yes,  sir;  I  guess  so. 
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Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Yes.  There  is  no  other  matter  than  that  you  can 
think  of  that  might  be  of  interest? 

Mr.  SiohER.  No;  nothing  particular  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  DoBEHTTS.  Well,  you  do  know  that  this  particular  buUding 
that  you  have  just  referred  to  and  in  which  this  session  is  being  held 
was  completed  in  from  23  to  28  days? 

Mr.  SiGUER.  Yes,  sir;  28  days,  I  believe.  I  commenced  here  on 
Monday  laying  this  foundation  and  the  last  thing  I  did  at  the  end 
of  the  month  carry  the  chinaware  into  the  kit(£en  so  they  could 
have  tiieir — ^whatever  they  was  to  have. 

Mr.  McCuuxKJH.  That  was  to  dedicate  it. 

Mr.  SiGi£B.  Yes. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Do  you  consider  that  quick  construction  or  slow 
construction  i 

Mr.  Sioum.  It  was  quick  construction,  but  less  men  could  have 
done  it 

Mr.  DoREHus.  You  think  if  they  ha,d  had  fewer  men  on  the  job 
they  could  have  completed  it  in  less  time? 

Mr.  SioLEB.  Twenty-five  per  cent  less  carpenters — and  I  dont 
consider  myself  any  particular  carpenter — 25  per  cent  less  men  in 
my  judgment  could  have  built  it  just  as  quick. 

TESHHOFT  OF  MB.  LOBAUT  HIGGDTS,  BICHHOITDAIE,  OHIO. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  What  is  your  full  name? 

Mr.  HioorNS.  Lorain  Higgms. 

Mr.  McCtJixocH.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Higgins? 

Mr.  HiGOiNB.  Richmondale. 

Mr.  McCdixoch.  Did  you  work  on  Camp  Sherman  ? 

Mr.  HiGGiifs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCiitLocH.  And  in  what  capacity? 

Mr.  HiOGiNs.  Carpenter. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  And  when  did  you  begin  work  here? 

Mr.  HiGOiKS.  Well,  I  think  some  time  the  latter  part  of  July. 

Mr.  McCmxocH.  1917? 

Mr.  HiooiNs.  1917. 

Mr.  McCTJtJX>cH.  You  worked,  as  I  understand  i^,  the  latter  part 
of  the  time  during  the  Bentley  contract? 

Mr.  Hioonrs.  Yesjat  intervals. 

Mr.  MoCdlijoch.  Were  you  off  at  intervals? 

Mr.  HiooiNs.  Off  and  on. 

Mr.  MoCtJixocH.  Did  you  also  work  for  McGrath  ? 

Mr.  HiooiNS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  About  how  many  days? 

Mr.  HiGOiNS.  Well,  I  can't  say  as  to  that. 

Mr.  McCniiLooH.  A  couple  ot  months? 

Mr.  Higgins.  Something  like  that. 

Mr.  McCmxocH.  Yes.  What  do  you  say  about  there  being  too 
nurny  men  on  thejob  under  the  Bentley  contract  ? 

Mr.  Higgins.  Well,  I  think  there  were  entirely  too  many  men  on 
thejob. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  Will  you  tell  us  just  about  your  estimate  of  how 
many  too  many,  in  your  opinion  ? 
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Mr.  HiGGiNS.  Well,  I  am  just  about  of  the  opinion  of  the  others  I 
have  heard  talk  about  it. 

Mr.  McCTnj/)«H.  What  would  you  say,  so  we  can  get  it  in  the 
record  ?    About 

Mr.  HiGoiNB.  Well,  I  would  judge  that  two-thirds  of  the  men,  at 
least,  could  have  done  the  work  in  the  same  length  of  time  that  they 
all  did.    That  is  the  way  I  would  judge  it. 

Mr.  McCxnJiOCH.  What  was  the  effect  of  having  these  too  many 
men  on  the  job?    You  are  an  experienced  carpenter,  aren't  you? 

Mr.  HiooiNs.  Well,  I  don't  Imow  as  I  would  consider  myself  an 
experienced  carpenter.    I  work  at  it  quite  a  good  deal. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  Tell  us  the  effect  of  having  too  many  men  on  the 
job,  as  you  see  it. 

Mr.  HiGoiNs.  Well,  too  many  men  are  in  each  other's  way,  and  you 
can't  do  anything  where  thero  is  too  much  congestion. 

Mr.  McCuLLOcn.  Did  that  retard  the  work  rather  than  hurry  it 
along! 

Mr.  HiGGiNs.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCtjijw)Ch.  Let  me  ask  you  this:  What  did  you  observe  in 
regard  to  idleness  and  loafing  on  the  job  under  the  Bentlev  contract  i 

Mr.  HiGGiNs.  Well,  under  the  Bentley  contract  we  didn't  have  a 
great  deal  of  idleness  in  our  gang — not  a  great  deal.  There  was  only 
one  day,  I  believe,  the  boss  came  around  and  says,  "  Well,  boys,  he 
says  this  is  as  far  as  we  can  see,"  and  we  took  it  for  granted  that 
was  meant  to  slow  down. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Did  you  slow  down? 

Mr.  HiGGiNs.  We  did. 

Mr.  McCrLLOCH.  Tell  the  committee  what  you  observed  in  the 
way  of  waste  of  materials. 

Mr.  HiGGiNs.  Well,  say,  for  instance,  that  we  were  cutting  siding, 
wainscoting,  wall  board,  rafters,  joiste,  putting  in  braces  |  if  they 
needed  a  .5-foot  piece,  why,  they  would  pick  up  the  first  piece  they 
came  to  and  cut  it,  if  it  was  a  15, 16, 10 — ^whatever  length  they  came 
to — they  cut  that  piece  out  of  it  and  the  rest  of  it  was  thrown  out, 
and  if  anybody  else  should  need  a  piece  and  should  happen  to  get 
to  that  piece  before  it  was  hauled  away  it  was  used ;  and  it  not,  it  was 
hauled  away. 

Mr.  McCtjixogh.  What  do  you  say  as  to  whether  or  not  there  was 
greater  waste  and  idleness  on  this  job,  both  under  McGrath  and 
under  Bentley.  than  there  would  have  been  ordinarily  under  a  lump- 
sum contract  basis;  is  it  your  opinion  the  idleness  and  waste  was 
greater? 

Mr.  HiGGiNs.  Oh,  my,  yes;  I  am  satisfied  of  that.  There  is  no 
question  about  that. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  How  do  you  account  for  that? 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  Well,  I  can't  account  for  it,  to  tell  the  truth  about  it. 

Mr.  McCuixLocH.  Did  it  seem  to  you  to  be  willful  waste  of 
material  ? 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  It  seemed  to  be  willful  waste  to  me. 

Mr.  McCrUiOCH.  And  was  the  idleness  of  the  men  within  the 
knowledge  of  the  agent  of  both  Bentley  and  McGrath? 

Mr.  mcGiNS.  Oh,  I  think  so.  I  don't  see  how  it  could  be  other- 
wise.   They  were  on  the  job. 
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Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  And  the  men  -were  still  held  <m  the  job,  even 
thoagh  they  were  idle? 

Mr.  HiGGiNs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  HiGOiNB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCdixoch.  And  did  this  condition  you  have  related  of  idle- 
ness of  men  and  waste  of  materials  continue  throughout  the  job? 

>L-.  HiGGiNS.  I  couldn't  see  any  difference  in  it. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  Seemed  to  be  the  same  throughout? 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  Seemed  to  be  the  same  all  the  way  through. 

Mr.  McCnUiOCH.  You  understood  the  order  not  to  disdiarge  any- 
body? 

Mr.  HiGoiNs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtniiOCH.  Were  you  told  by  any  foreman  that  there  was 
sach  an  order? 

Mr.  HiooiKs.  Yes;  our  foreman  said  that  he  had  orders  to  keep 
his  men. 

Mr.  McCtJLiiOCH.  Not  discharge  anybody  ? 

Mr.  HiGOLNS.  No. 

Mr.  McCtTLiiOCH.  What  was  the  effect  of  such  an  order  upon  the 
morale  of  the  men  as  far  as  their  work  was  concerned? 

Mr.  HiGoiNS.  Well,  I  thought  it  rather  had  a  tendency  to  teach 
them  to  think  they  could  do  mostly  as  they  pleased. 

Mr.  McCcUiOCH.  Yes ;  do  you  suppose  any  such  order  would  have 
been  issued  if  it  had  been  under  the  lump-sum  contract  ? 

Ml-.  HiGGiNS.  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  McCuux)CH.  I  dont  think  of  anything  more. 

Mr.  McKemzie.  As  a  business  proposition  I  want  to  get  your  view. 
Take  30  men  put  up  a  building  m  30  days,  but  insteaa  of  having  80 
men  you  use  45  men  to  put  up  the  same  building  in  30  days ;  would 
you  say  that  the  employment  of  the  additional  15  men  was  a  waste? 

Mr.  HioGiNS.  I  should  think  so. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  now,  is  that  what  happened  here,  in  your 
JDdement? 

Mr.  HiGOiNS.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  They  had  a  third  too  many  men  ? 

Mr.  HiGGiNs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  In  other  words,  you  could  have  accomplished  the 
same  work  in  the  same  length  of  time  with  one-third  fewer  men  ? 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  feel  pretty  sure  of  that  ? 

Mr.  HiGoiMS.  I  feel  pretty  sure  of  that. 

Mr.  DoHEMus.  What  was  your  business  before  you  went  to  work  at 
Camp  Sherman  ? 

Mr.  HiGOiNS.  Undertaking. 

Mr.  DoKEMUs.  Undertaking? 

Mr.  HiGQiNs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoBEHus.  Have  you  ever  had  any  practical  experience  as  a 
builder  before  you  came  on  this  job? 

ilr.  HiGGiNS.  Well,  some,  but  not  to  any  extent. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Ever  take  any  contracts  for  putting  up  buildings? 

Mr.  HiGGiKs.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  DoKEMus.  How  much  carpenter  work  had  you  done  before  you 
came  on  this  job  ? 

iaB«»— 20— vox.  2 16 
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Mr.  HiQoiNB.  Well,  most  of  my  carpenter  work  before  was  in  re- 
pairing furniture  and  work  of  that  kind — working  at  a  furniture- 
store  and  repairing  furniture.  Had  quite  a  good  deal  of  experience 
at  that. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  I  guess  that  is  all. 

Mr.  McKekzie.  I  think  the  question  that  my  friend  from  Michi- 
gan asked  you  was  probably  to  show  that  you  are  not  competent  to 
judge;  but  on  the  proposition  that  I  submitted  to  you  as  a  business 
proposition — now,  you  say  you  are  an  undertaker? 

Mr.  HiOQiNs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  now,  if  it  would  require  two  men  three  hours 
to  prepare  a  body  for  burial,  and  they  could  do  it  well  in  that  length 
of  time,  and  you  would  put  three  men  on  the  job  and  talra  the  same 
length  of  time,  would  there  be  a  waste  of  the  amount  of  enei^gy 
there? 

Mr.  HiGOiNS.  One  man  could  prepare  a  body  for  burial  as  quick 
as  three  could. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  then,  you  had  two  men  more  than  you 
needed  ? 

Mr.  HiOGiNS.  Yes. 

Mr.  DoREMtrs.  I  will  say  to  the  chairman  there  is  no  disagreement 
between  us  on  that  proposition. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  All  right;  that  is  all. 

TESTIHONT  OP  ME.  OSCAB  HEBMASH,  CHIIIICOTHI,  OHIO. 

iThe  witness  was  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 
f r.  McCuiAocH.  Your  name  is  Oscar  Hermann  ? 

Mr.  Hermann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCdlloch.  H-e-r-m-a-n-n? 

Mr.  Hermann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuuLOCH.  Live  at  242  Cherry  Street,  Chillicothe,  Ohiot 

Mr.  Hermann.  YeSj  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  Did  you  work  at  Camp  Sherman  f 

Mr.  Hermann.  I  did. 

Mr.  McCmxocH.  Under  the  Bentley  Construction  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Hermann.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCuixoCH.  Who  was  your  foreman? 

Mr.  Heiuiann.  Charles  Lunn. 

Mr.  McCtJUiOCH.  What  was  your  work? 

Mr.  Hermann.  I  took  care  of  the  ^umps  at  the  pumping  station. 

Mr.  McCtjujoch.  Are  you  a  machinist? 

Mr.  Hermann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCrrUiOCH.  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  something  about  the 
pipe  fitters'  gang. 

Mr.  Hermann.  Well,  they  required  quite  a  lot  of  fittings  around 
the  waterworks  where  I  was  and _ 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  How  about  working? 

Mr.  Hermann.  Well,  they  would  ovlj  work  when  they  would  see 
their  foreman  coming.  The  foreman  would  generally  nde  with  the 
truck,  and  they  would  watch  for  the  truck  when  she  came  over  the 
hill,  and  they  would  start  to  work.  Other  times  they  would  be  loaf- 
ing around  mere. 
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Mr.  McCcrUiOCH.  Any  remarks  made  to  you  about  the  kind  of 
work  they  were  doing? 

Mr.  Hermann.  Why,  one  time — one  evening  when  I  was  working 
on  night  trick — there  was  a  truck  load  of  them  came  over  there;  see 
we  had  some  small  wells  around  there  that  they  had  drove,  and  a 
truck  load  came  down  and  I  asked  them  what  they  were  going  to  do, 
and  one  of  them  says — ^well,  he  says — "  We  are  gomg  to  stick  around 
here  awhile;"  and  so  an  hour  or  so  after  that  I  went  down  and  they 
were  still  there.  They  had  a  large  seacrhlight  on  their  truck ;  they 
turned  it  around  so  it  would  throw  the  light  on  their  truck  and  th^ 
had  a  real  dice  game  going  on  on  their  truck;  but  they  were  getting 
paid  for  it,  because  ^ey  said  they  were  turning  in  their  time. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  What  time  of  the  year  was  that  ?  J 

Mr.  Hermann.  This  was  about  the  1st  of  September.  < 

Mr.  McCuiiOCH.  1917?  ' 

Mr.  Hermann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCxjLLOCH.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  further  about  the  idle- 
ness of  workmen  in  your  line? 

Mr.  Hermann.  Well,  in  my  line 

Mr.  McCnixocH.  I  mean  in  the  steam-fitting  line. 

Mr.  Hermann.  Well,  now,  none  over  there,  because  there  wasnt 
vei^  much  steam  fitting  going  on  over  there.  They  had  some  water 
mams,  but  the  steiun  fitters  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  that. 

Mr.  McCiTLix>CH.  Did  you  have  a  gang  of  men  tell  you  when  you 
asked  them  what  they  were  going  to  do  that  they  were  going  down 
there  to  watch  the  moon  come  up? 

Mr.  Hermann.  Yes;  they  did  that 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Did  they  indicate  to  you  their  attitude  of  mind 
tbont  this  whole  thing.? 

Mr.  Hermann.  Y^y,  yes,  sir;  they  came  over  there  to  put  in  the 
time. 

Mr.  McCtjixoch.  Well,  tell  us  about  that. 

Mr.  Hermann.  Well,  that  is  the  way  I  had  it  figured;  they  came 
down  there  to  put  in  the  time  that  evening. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  And  did  they  loaf  on  the  job,  to  your  knowl- 
edtt? 

Mr.  Hermann.  They  certainly  did,  because — well,  I  couldnt  see 
them;  I  made  a  round  every  hour  to  see  these  wells  and  three  times 
that  I  made  my  round  they  were  there. 

Mr.  McCtjuxxjh.  Were  they  working? 

Mr.  Hermann.  No,  sir.  I  told  you  before  they  had  a  dice  game 
going  on  the  second  time  I  went  around  and  the  foreman  was  rolling 
the  dice  what  time  I  saw  them. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  The  foreman  was  with  them  rolling  the  dice? 

Mr.  Hermann.  He  was  there;  yes,  sir.  He  was  the  leader  of  those 
dice  games  at  all  times,  T  guess. 

Mr.  McCuixocH,  What  was  the  foreman's  name? 

Mr.  Hermann.  He  was  working  under  Charles  Lunn  for  the 
Bentley  Co.  I  dont  know  what  his  name  was;  they  called  him 
Barney. 

Mr.  McCuutiOCH.  But  he  was  on  the  job  with  the  men  playing 
dice  at  a  time  when  they  were  drawing  pay  from  the  Government  for 
their  work? 
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•   Mr.  Hbbmann.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  What  did  you  observe  in  regard  to  waste  of 
material  ? 

Mr.  Hermann.  Well,  I  saw  quite  a  lot  of  copper  wire  wasted  by 
the  linemen  on  that  transformer  station  built  over  there  at  the  water 
station,  or  pump  station,  rather.  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  cement 
wasted  around  there.  li  a  sack  would  burst,  they  would  never 
pick  it  up. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Did  the  waste  you  observed  seem  to  be  willful 
waste  ? 

Mr.  Hermann.  Certainly. 

Mr.  McCcTLLOCH.  Did  you  observe  how  other  gangs  of  men 
worked — the  carpenters,  for  instance! 

Mr.  Hermann.  Well,  most  any  time  during  the  day  you  could  go 
down  to  the  river  bank  and  see  a  large  gang  of  carpenters  playing 
cards  or  shooting  dice,  and  they  would  take — it  looked  to  me  like 
they  would  take  turns  about  going  down  there.  There  would  be  one 
gang  down  and  a  gang  working.  This  gang  would  go  back  and 
anouier  gang  worked  a  while.    I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  But  you  did  observe  what  was  going  on  ? 

Mr.  Hermann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCmxocH.  And  you  will  say  to  this  committee  you  saw  thesp 
men  loafing  and  gambling? 

Mr.  Hermann.  Yes,  sir;  and  quite  a  number  of  soldiers  with  them. 
These  buglers  just  learning  to  blow  the  bugle  come  down  and  got  in 
the  game  with  the  workmen. 

Mr.  McCuiiocH.  Crap  games? 

Mr.  Hermann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  waste  of  nails  and 
lumber,  and  that  >kind  of  thing? 

Mr.  Hermann,  Well,  nails— 1  saw  one  time  when  I  was  coming 
from  work  along  the  river  bank — ^I  saw  probably  80  kegs  half  filled 
with  nads  on  the  edge  of  the  river  bank.  Well,  a  week  or  so  later  I 
came  by  there  and  these  nails  were  rolled  down  the  river  bank  into 
the  river. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  They  had  been  hauled  there,  evidently,  on  the 
dump  pile? 

Mr.  Hermann.    Undoubtedly  so. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  And  they  were  rolled  down  over  the  river  bank! 

Mr.  Hermann.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  McCtJLiXKTH.  Thirty  half-filled  kegs  of  nails? 

Mr.  Hermann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCrixocH.  Were  there  some  of  them  more  than  half  full  i 

Mr.  Hermann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  Can  you  give  any  other  in.stances  of  material 
that  was  wasted? 

Mr.  Hermann.  Well,  lumber,  I  think,  was  wasted  a  little  around 
the  waterworks,  because  they  built  quite  a  number  of  lockers.  If 
anyone  said  that  he  wanted  a  tool  box  made  or  a  locker  built,  the 
carpenter  foreman  would  build  it,  if  he  was  a  friend  of  his,  and 
maybe  they  would  use  it  and  maybe  they  wouldn't  when  it  was  built : 
wouldn't  suit  tho  follow. 

Mr.  McCtn^LOCH.  It  was  all  Government  lumber  and  (rovernment 
time? 
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Mr.  Hebmann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiJOOCH.  Are  there  anv  more  instances  you  can  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  committee  which  might  throw  some  light  upon 
this  question  of  waste  of  materials  and  idfeness  of  men? 

Mr.  HzBHANN.  No ;  most  of  my  time  was  spent  on  the  waterworks, 
and  that  is  all  I  know  about  it. 

Mr.  McCtniiOCH.  All  right. 

TESTDCOITT  OF  MB.  STAJTCON  HOBBOW,  CHILUCOTHE,  OHIO. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  What  is  your  name? 

Mr.  Morrow.  Stanton  Morrow. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  You  live  at  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1? 

Mr.  Morrow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtiijx)Ch.  Your  home  is  right  near  the  camp,  isn't  it,  Mr. 
Morrow? 

Mr.  Morrow.  Kight  outside  of  the  camp. 

Mr.  McCuiiOCH.  As  I  understand  it,  you  worked  as  a  teamster  ? 

Mr.  Morrow.  Four  days. 

Mr.  McCnLiiOCH.  For  the  Bentley  Construction  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Morrow.  No,  sir;  McGrath. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Did  you  work  on  the  camp  at  any  other  time? 

Mr.  Morrow.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuu/JCH.  Living  as  you  do  near  this  camp  and  you  lived 
there,  as  I  understand,  all  during  this  construction  and  live  there 
now,  were  you  able  to  observe  and  did  you  observe  what  went  on  in 
and  about  the  camp  ? 

Mr.  Morrow.  Well,  nothing  particularly,  only  when  they  were 
building  the  detour  road  they  took  the  greater  part  of  the  gravel  off 
of  onr  place. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Well,  did  you  see  any  men  idling  in  that  gravel 
pit? 

Mr.  Morrow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtJiXiOCH.  Just  tell  us  about  that,  will  you,  briefly,  in  your 
own  words. 

Mr.  MoBBOW.  Well,  there  was  quite  a  lot  of  men  every  morning, 
idle  men,  and  all  through  the  dav  the  same  way ;  whether  they  were 
^tors  or  whether  they  were  looting  for  work  or  whether  they  were 
on  the  job  I  couldn't  say. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  But  you  saw  them  loafing  around  there? 

Mr.  Morrow.  I  saw  them  loafing  around  there. 

Mr.  McCuiiOCH.  In  large  numwBrs? 

Mr.  Morrow.  Yes^sir. 

Mr.  McCdixoch.  How  large? 

Mr.  Morrow.  Oh,  40  or  50  men, 

Mr.  McCdujoch.  Would  that  be  day  after  day? 

Mr.  Morrow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  You  don't  know  what  they  were  there  for,  but 
tbey  were  there;  and  were  they  working? 

Mr.  Morrow.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCdmx)Ch.  They  were  loafing,  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Morrow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH,  Were  they  working  any  of  the  time? 
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Mr.  MoBBOw.  Well,  while  the  teams  were  loadii^  there  were  alwayi 
lots  of  men  loading  the  teams. 

Mr.  McCxTUocH.  Were  there  others  loafing  around? 

Mr.  MoBBOw.  Ye85rir. 

Mr.  McCtnjiOCH.  When  you  are  referring  to  the  40  or  50  men  yoa 
ace  not  talking  of  those  wha  were  working,  are  yoat 

Mr.  MoBBOw.  Well,  I  was  farming  all  around  th«re,  so  that  I  eould 
see. 

Mr.  McCcLiiOOH.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  gravel  pit  being  a  good 
place  to  hide? 

Mr.  MoRBOw.  I  couldn't  say  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  McCuixocn.  You  don't  know  anything  about  tJiat? 

Mr.  MoRBOw.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCcUiOCH.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  waste  of  mate- 
rials? 

Mr.  MoBBow.  No,,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtriiLOCH.  That  is  aU. 

TESTIMOinr  OF  ME.  GASL  IITTJ.Kll,  CHILLICOtHE,  OHIO. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Just  give  your  name  and  address. 

Mr.  Miller.  Carl  Miller,  152  North  Brownell  Street. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Chillicothe,  Ohio? 

Mr.  Miller.  Chillicothe,  Ohio. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  You  worked,  as  I  understand  it,  for  the  Bontlej 
Construction  Co.  from  about  June  27,  1917,  until  the  close  of  their 
contract  on  Camp  Sherman? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  And,  as  I  understand  it,  you  also  worited  for 
tlie  McGrath  Co.  during  their  contract? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCxjlix)Ch.  What  did  you  work  at? 

Mr.  Mili.eb.  Drove  team  on  the  job. 

Mr.  McCtJLLOCH.  Did  vou  have  any  conversation  with  Capt.  Tr«- 
gelics  with  reference  to  the  amount  ot  work  the  teams  were  to  do? 

Mr.  Miu^ER.  Well,  the  first  day  we  worked  he  told  us  not  to  load 
any  more  on  our  wagons  than  our  teams  could  take  to  where  we  had 
to  take  it  to. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  to  overload  our  teams;  only  what  our  teams  ooold 
take  to  where  we  ware  taking  it  to. 

Mr.  McCuLLOcH.  That  was  a  fair  order,  wasnt  it? 

Mr.  MnxER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCiTLLocH.  Was  there  anything  said  to  you  about  slow- 
ing up? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  What  do  you  say  now  as  to  the  number  of  men 
that  were  on  the  job  as  to  their  being  idle  or  not.  as  yon  observed 
and  as  to  the  waste  of  material ;  just  give  us  what  you  observed  about 
that  as  briefly  as  you  can. 

Mr.  MiLLEs.  Well,  the  waste  of  material,  when  the  carpenter 
foreman  would  send  us  to  the  lumber  yard  for  14  foot  stuff  they 
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yiovld  load  16  and  18  foot  stuff  and  tell  us  the  carpenters  had  saws. 
It  was  too  long,  but  they  said  tibe  carpenters  had  saws. 

Mr.  McCuu^CH.  What  do  you  say  as  to  whether  or  not  there 
ivere  too  many  men  on  the  various  jobs! 
Mr.  MnjiER.  Well,  some  jobs  there  were. 
Mr.  McCuLZiOCH.  Were  they  idling  and  loafing  around? 
Mr.  M1X1.ER.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  McCuuu>CH.  Did  you  observe  thatT 
Mr.  MnjjJH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  And  you  also  observed  the  waste  of  material, 
vou  say? 
Mr.  MiuJSB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoOuUiOCH.  They  had  more  men  than  they  needed,  in  your 
judeiment? 
Mr.  MnuEB.  Right  smart. 

Mr.  McCmJioCH.  Did  it  leave  any  impression  on  you,  the  waste  of 
materials  that  went  on  at  this  camp? 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  I  used  to  ask  the  lumber  man  if  they  would  like  to 
hare  a  house  built — ^there  was  about  four  feet  waste  on  all  the  ma- 
terial 

Mr.  McCuiJX)CH.  Did  you  haul  some  of  this  stuff  to  the  scrap 
pile! 
Mr.  Miu^ER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Have  you  any  other  matters  that  you  can  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee  that  might  be  of  interest  in  con- 
nection with  this  hearing  ? 
Mr.  MiLLEE.  In  the  lumber  business? 

Mr.  McCaixocH.  In  any  line,  about  the  idleness  or  waste  of  ma- 
terials, any  specific  instance  you  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  MiUlxr.  The  only  thing  I  can  say  about  the  waste  of  ma- 
terial, they  would  allow  about  two-thirds  more  lumber  than  was 
ceoeasaiT  and  after  they  finished  the  building  we  had  to  haul  it  back. 
Mr.  McCuiJiOCH.  Two-thirds  more,  you  say? 
Mr.  MrUiEE.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  McCuu/)CH.  Than  was  necessary? 
Mr.  MnxER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  In  other  words,  they  used  about  two-thirds  of 
what  you  hauled  there? 

Mr.  MnxEB.  Yes;  some  of  it  went  back  to  the  lumber  yards  and 
some  to  another  place;  some  they  hauled  around  until  it  was  wore 
out. 
Mr.  McCtnxocH.  That  is  all. 

TESnXOBT  OF  CHABLES  XUHH,  CEIIIICOTHE,  OHIO. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 
Mr.  McCuLxocH.  Give  your  fuU  name. 
Mr.  KuHN.  Charles  Kuhn. 

Mr.  McCtJMOCH,  You  live  in  Chillioothe,  R.  F.  D.  No.  9? 
Mr.  Kuhn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtnxocH.  Did  jou  work  for  the  Bentley  Construction  Co. 
and  for  McGrath  on  their  contract  on  Camp  Sherman? 
Mr.  Kuhn.  Yes,  sir. 
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Ifr.  McCuiiiiOCH.  How  long  did  you  work  for  them? 

Mr.  KtJHK.  Oh,  practicafly  all  the  time;  I  was  off  about  two 
months  at  one  time ;  my  wife  was  sick. 

Mr.  McCnLLOCH.  What  can  you  tell  the  committee  as  to  the  waste 
of  materials  on  the  job  as  you  observed  it? 

Mr.  KuHN.  Oh,  there  was  more  or  less  waste,  trucks  running  over 
it  and  boards  being  cut  off,  and  big  boards.  14  and  16  foot  boards. 
being  cut  off.  Over  there  at  the  waterworKS  I  saw  them  cut  off  s 
board  3  or  4  feet  longer  than  necessary,  and  throw  back  the  board 
on  the  pile,  as  it  was  before. 

Mr.  McCtjUiOCH.  What  about  the  method  of  unloading  nails? 

Mr.  KuHx.  Well,  I  saw  them  unload  nails  back  of  this  building: 
they  fixed  up  a  chute  there  to  roll  them  off  the  cars;  they  fixed  up 
a  chute  and  rolled  them  off  the  cars,  and  they  would  bump  against 
one  another  and  burst,  but  they  just  went  on. 

Mr.  McCmxocH.  Did  you  regard  it  as  a  willful  waste? 

Mr.  KuHN.  I  think  so.  I  have  seen  the  carpenters  dump  their 
aprons  out  on  the  ground  rather  than  walk  2  feet  to  a  keg.  I  thought 
that  was  waste. 

Mr.  McCuiioCH.  How  about  the  tar  paper? 

Mr.  KuHN.  I  didn't  pay  much  attention  to  that.  There  was  some 
of  that,  too.  It  was  run  over.  By  McGrath  I  noticed  a  lot  run  over 
and  laid  out  and  run  over  by  the  trucks. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  What  did  you  observe  as  to  the  idleness  of  men! 

Mr.  KuHN.  There  was  plenty  of  them  standing  around  doing 
nothing. 

Mr.  McCdlloch.  You,  of  couree,  being  k  teamster,  you  did  not 
know  much  about  it  except  voii  saw  them  standing  amimd ;  is  Uiat  it  ? 

Mr.  KxjHN.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  McCtJi/iiOCH.  And  on  the  destruction  of  material,  did  you  run 
over  any  of  it  yourself  ? 

Mr.  KtTHN.  Well,  I  didn't  run  over  it,  myself,  until  it  had  been 
run  over  and  mashed  up  in  the  roadways.  There  was  no  use  to  stop 
after  it  was  destroyed,  you  know. 

Mr.  McCxjvuxH.  There  v?as,  then,  a  disregard  of  the  value  of 
materials  and  they  were  destroyed? 

Mr.  KuHN.  A  man  with  a  team,  especially  with  his  own  team, 
would  not  run  over  a  lumber  pile  if  he  could  avoid  it. 

Mr.  McCtnxocH.  As  a  final  question,  have  you  any  specific  in- 
stances that  you  can  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  that 
might  throw  some  light  on  this  investigation  ? 

Mr.  KuiiN.  No;  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  McCxjLLocH.  Tell  us  about  what  occurred  at  the  waterwori£>. 

Mr.  KtTHN.  Well,  I  was  over  there  about  three  weeks.  I  wa.< 
transferred  from  the  railroad  gang  over  there,  and  we  scraped  a  few 
days  and  then  they  got  to  haifling  some  sod.  We  practically  didn't 
do  anything  to  amount  to  anything.  There  was  a  foreman  there: 
I  don't  know  what  his  name  was ;  he  had  charge  of  the  whole  thing, 
the  whole  works  there,  the  way  I  nnderstootl  it,  and  they  had  a  bunc)) 
of  carpenters  there.  They  practically  didn't  do  anything.  Toward 
the  last  few  days  there  was  nothing  for  us  to  do.  We  asked  him 
what  to  do  and  he  said  to  go  over  there  and  stay  by  your  team, 
and  stay  there  until  I  tell  von  what  to  do.    We  di^  that.    I  wouM 
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unhitch  and  feed,  and  there  was  about  four  days  that  he  wanted 
to  finish  up  the  job  tliere.  and  he  wanted  everybody  to  stay  with 
him  until  he  was  done.    Every  morning  we  would  ask  him  what  to 
do  and  lie  said,  "Watch  your  team  until  I  tell  you  what  to  do." 
Mr.  McCtjixoch.  What  did  you  do  during  that  time  ? 
Mr.  KuHN.  Sit  in  the  warm  and  tried  to  get  a  windbreak  for  the 
team.    I  went  there  with  the  intention  of  working. 
Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  You  got  paid  all  along  for  it? 
Mr.  KuHN.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  ticCvujoca.  I  think  that  is  all. 
Mr.  McKJBNZxe.  You  were  about  an  average  teamster? 
Mr.  KuHN.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  McEenzob.  Did  about  what  the  rest  did  ? 

Mr.  KuHN.  Outside  of  my  wife's  sickness 

Mr.  McE^ENziE  (interposing) .  While  you  were  on  the  job  you  were 
about  an  average  teamster? 
Mr.  KuHN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  About  how  much  of  the  time  are  you  willing  to 
say  jou  worked  with  your  team,  and  how  much  of  the  time  were 
you  idle  over  there? 
Mr.  EcHN.  Some  teams  did  as  much  or  more  than  others. 
Mr.  McEenzeb.  How  about  ^ours? 

Mr.  EuHK.  I  was  on  the  railroad  gang  dragging  rails,  and  that 
work  was  what  work  I  had ;  I  was  under  Mr.  Gifi.    ' 

Mr.  McEenzie.  And  when  you  went  over  to  the  waterworks  you 
loafed,  is  that  the  idea  ? 
Mr.  KcHN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McEenzie.  How  long  were  you  there? 

Mr.  EuHN.  About  three  weeks.  When  we  first  went  there  we 
had  a  right  smart  of  work ;  there  was  a  bunch  of  teams  there. 

Mr.  McEenzie.  Do  you  say  your  work  was  75  per  cent  efScient; 
in  other  words,  could  you  have  done  25  per  cent  more  and  called  it 
a  day's  work? 

Mr.  EuHN.  Oh,  I  have  worked  harder.    This  camp  was  about  the 
easiest  job  I  have  ever  had. 
Mr.  McEenzie.  About  the  easiest  job  you  ever  had  ? 
Mr.  EuHN.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  McEenzie.  And  the  best  pay? 
Mr.  EiTHN.  Well,  about 
Mr.  McEenzie.  I  think  that  is  all. 

I  would  like  to  have  it  appear  in  the  record  that  the  committee 
wiD  now  adjourn  so  far  as  the  investigation  is  concerned  here  at 
the  camp  and  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  to  oe  taken  up  later,  perhaps, 
in  the  month  of  December  at  the  opening  of  the  regular  session  of 
Congress,  at  which  time  we  will  put  into  the  record  such  exhibits 
as  are  material  in  connection  with  this  investigation  and  will  hear 
snch  farther  testimony  from  witnesses  as  we  deem  necessary  at  that 
time. 
The  committee, will  now  be  adjourned. 
(And  thereupon,  at  5  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned.) 
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Subcommittee  No.  2  (Camps) 
OF  THE  Select  Committee  ok 

KxPENDrrORBS  IN  THE  WaR  DEPARTMENT. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Hocleford,  III.,  Monday,  iVovember  10,  1919. 

i'iie  cuiuiiiittee  met  at  the  couithouse  in  Bockford,  111.,  at  9.45 
a.  m.,  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  chairman;  Hon.  John  C.  McKenicio 
(cfaainnan)  presiding.    Also  present,  Hon.  Roscoe  C.  McCuIloch. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  The  committee  will  now  come  to  order. 

I  want  to  first  make  a  statement  that  Congressman  Frank  E. 
Doremus,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  a  member  of  this  committee,  is  un- 
avoidably detained  from  the  hearings  to-daj'  on  account  of  beinj; 
called  to  New  York  on  a  committee  to  bring  back  the  bodies  of 
Michigan  soldiers  shipped  from  Russia,  who  died  in  the  Russinn 
campaign. 

Before  taking  up  the  testimony  in  connection  with  this  camp,  I 
hand  this  letter  to  the  reporter  to  be  inserted  as  part  of  the  hearings 
at  Camp  Sherman,  Ohio. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

St.  I»uik,  Mo.,  A'oivmber  4.  t91it. 
Hon.  John  C.  McKknkib. 

Dkak  Sib  :  I  was  a  captain  in  tlie  Medical  Corps  at  Uie  bane  hospital,  Ouinp 
Sliennan,  during  the  year  1918,  and  I  am  gliid  to  see  that  the  Ciovernuient  Ik 
investigating  the  notorious  disloyalty  and  profiteering  of  the  lalKir  organlzu- 
t)on&  What  Joseph  Poole  says  about  tlie  nurses  and  physicians  wearing  over- 
coats Id  the  wards  is  true. 

The  suffering  and  inconvenience  of  the  officers  in  their  quarters  was  worse 
Hian  In  the  wards.  New  officer  quarters  were  erected  In  the  early  spring, 
and  10  steam  fitters  worked  In  the  building  from  early  morning  until  late  In 
tlie  evening  from  spring  until  the  following  winter  Icllllng  time.  They  played 
wrds  and  billiards  occasionally,  but  generally  when  the  medical  officers  were 
aboBt  tbey  would  be  putl&g  up  or  talcing  down  the  same  pipe  over  and  over 
■unin — one  or  two  men  doing  the  work  and  the  others  looking  on.  When 
winter  came  we  had  to  use  coal-oil  stoves  nearly  up  to  Christmas. 

These  profiteers  couldn't  have  carried  out  their  dishonest  purpose  if  the 
contracting  firm  had  not  lieen  in  collusion  with  them. 
Very  truly, 

Wm.  J.  Sat. 

TESmiOFr  OF  KS.  WALTEE  C.  DTJKHAM,  BOCEFOBD,  ILL. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 
Mr.  McKenzie.  State  your  full  name  to  the  reporter. 
Mr.  DuBHAM.  Walter  C.  Durham. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  will  ask  Mr.  McCulloch  to  proceed  with  the  ex- 
amination of  the  witness. 
Mr.  McCuiJX>CH.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Durham? 
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Mr.  Durham.  I  live  south  of  Rockford  about  5  miles. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  What  business  are  you  enga^d  in? 

Mr.  Durham.  I  am  firing  at  Camp  Grant  heating  plant. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Are  you  employed  by  the  Government? 

Mr.  Durham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Are  you  firing  an  engine,  or  what? 

Mr.  Durham.  No,  sir;  for  heat.  The  boilers  out  there  for  the 
heating  plant. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  How  long  have  you  been  there  ? 

Mr.  Durham.  I  have  been  there  about  a  month  and  a  half.  I 
guess;  I  commenced  the  3d  of  October. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Who  do  you  work  under? 

Mr.  Durham.  I  believe  the  captain's  name  is  Moss.  I  ain't  ac- 
quainted with  him.    Lieut.  Gates  is  the  one  I  am  working  under. 

.  Mr.  McCtnjuocH.  You  are  working  for  the  Government.  employtHl 
at  Camp  Grant  as  a  fireman  ? 

Mr.  Durham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCulix)ch.  Did  you  work  on  Camp  Grant  while  it  wa.s  be- 
ing constructed? 

Mr.  Durham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCulix)ch.  WTien  did  you  begin  to  work  there? 

Mr.  Durham.  The  2d  day  of  July. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  What  year? 

Mr.  Durham.  1917. 

Mr.  McCuUiOOH.  And  under  whom  did  you  work? 

Mr.  Durham.  Bates  &  Rogers. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  They  were  the  contractors  constructing  tha 
camp? 

Mr.  Durham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiiUjCH.  What  did  you  work  at? 

Mr.  Durham.  Well,  I  was  laboring  for  about  a  month,  helping  to 
imload  lumber  and  transferring  lumber  to  the  barracks  they  wen 
building. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  then  what  did  you  do? 

Mr.  Durham.  And  then  they  transferred  me  from  the  unit  and  I 
was  put  on  the  well  unit,  they  called  it,  and  I  was  a  straw  boss  down 
there. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Who  were  you  working  under;  who  was  your 
immediate  superior  when  you  were  a  straw  boss? 

Mr.  Durham.  Huffman  was  the  first  one  I  started  out  under  and 
they  changed,  and  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Skiels,  I  believe,  was  his 
name. 

Mr.  McCuUiOcii.  While  you  were  straw  boss  how  many  men  did 
you  have  under  you? 

Mr.  Durham.  I  had  all  the  way  from  6  to  60, 1  guess. 

Mr.  McCuiiM)CH.  Give  the  committee  some  idea  as  to  what  your 
duties  were  as  straw  boss. 

Mr.  Durham.  Well,  the  superintendent  over  the  unit  would  eoine 
and  give  me  orders,  you  know,  what  he  wanted  done,  and  tlien  I 
would  take  the  men,  you  know,  and  take  them  on  this  work  and  show 
them  and  tell  them  what  I  wanted  them  to  do  and  wTiat  to  do. 
Like,  you  say,  I  was  excavating  a  ditch  for  a  pipe  from  one  well  to 
another,  I  would  scatter  the  men  on  that  line  of  ditch  and  show 
them  how  deep  I  wanted  it  and  how  wide,  and  so  on. 
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Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Were  the  men  under  you  laborers? 

Mr.  Durham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  Doing  all  kinds  of  labor  work? 

Mr.  Durham.  Doing  all  kinds  of  labor  work. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Iw)w  long  were  you  their  foreman? 

Mr.  Durham.  I  was  their  foreman  from  about  the  1st  of  August 
until  Thanksgiving. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  But  you  worked  on  that  camp,  as  I  understand 
it,  from  July  2,  1917,  to  November  29,  1918? 

Mr.  Durham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Did  you  work  under  any  other  contractor? 

Mr.  Durham.  I  worked  under  Beckstrom  &  Ericsson. 

Mr.  McCuux)CH.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Durham.  Beckstrom — ^I  don't  remember  if  it  was  1918  or  1917 ; 
it  was  right  after — ^the  next  contractor  after  Bates  &  Rogers.  I  dont 
remember  the  date. 

Mr.  McCuLiocH.  In  what  capacity  did  you  work  under  Beck- 
strom? 

Mr.  Durham.  I  was  working  as  a  laborer  under  Beckstrom. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  How  long  did  you  work  as  a  laborer  under  him  ? 

Mr.  Durham.  Two  months.  I  think,  would  catch  that;  I  don't 
remembev  exactly. 

Mr.  MfoCuiiocH.  But  you  were  only  a  foreman  two  or  three 
months,  is  that  it? 

Mr.  DURHAM.  I  think  about  that.  About  the  1st  of  August  they 
put  me  on  as  foreman  and  I  worked  as  foreman  until  Thanksgiving, 
at  noon.    I  quit  the  job  at  Thanksgiving  noon. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Did  you  work  on  various  parts  of  the  camp  ? 

Mr,  Durham.  Well,  I  was  right  on  this  well  unit  until  about  two 
weeks  before  I  quit;  they  had  me  chasing  over  the  camp  gathering 
up  pipes  on  the  water  lines. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  While  you  were  going  over  the  camp  were  you 
in  position  to  observe  how  the  men  were  working ;  what  was  being 
<lone  there? 

Mr.  Durham.  I  would  go  for  a  bunch  of  pipe  and  maybe  had  a 
few  men  working  and  loading  on  this  bunch,  and  would  go  on  and 
spot  another  bunch,  and  then  go  to  the  yards  and  rank  them  up. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  So  ^'ou  were  all  over  the  camp  ? 

Mr.  Durham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  while  you  were  over  the  camp  could  you 
see  what  was  going  on ;  how  the  men  were  working? 

Mr.  Durham.  Not  all  the  men. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Did  you  get  a  general  idea  of  it? 

Mr.  Durham.  I  could  see  the  few  I  had  with  me. 

Mr.  McCuixoch.  Then  you  only  know  about  your  own  men? 

Mr.  Durham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Did  you  receive  any  orders  from  your  superior, 
from  the  fellow  that  you  were  working  imder.  as  to  how  you  were 
to  Work;  what  to  do? 

Mr.  Durham.  Sure ;  every  morning  he  would  come  around  and  give 
me  orders  what  he  wanted  me  to  start  out  on. 

Mr.  McCuixoch.  What  did  he  say,  if  anything,  about  slowing  up 
the  work  or  speeding  up  ? 

Mr.  Durham.  He  never  did  say  anything  to  me  but  one  time.     ' 
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Mr.  MgCttijloch.  What  did  he  say  thent 

Mr.  DuHHAM.  He  said  to  hurry  up  and  see  whether  he  could  get 
this  ditch  through  that  day. 

Mr.  McCuuLocH.  He  never  did  say  anything  about  slowing  upt 

Mr.  DuBHAM.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCmxocB.  What  did  you  observe  about  the  waste  of  lumber 
and  material  on  that  camp  ? 

Mr.  DtTRHAM.  Well,  I  consider  there  was  lumber  wasted. 

Mr.  McCtJixocH.  Tell  us  about  that.    How  was  it  wasted  ? 

Mr.  Dtjrham.  There  would  be  a  plank  thrown  down  when  it  wa.<i 
muddy  and  then  they  would  pick  it  up  and  haul  it  to  the  scrap  pile. 
I  called  it. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOucH.  Did  you  regard  it  as  good  lumber? 

Mr.  Durham.  Certainly ;  it  was  good  lumber,  as  good  as  any  they 
have  had  on  the  camp. 

Mr.  McCmXiOCH.  What  was  done  with  it  after  they  got  it  on  the 
scrap  pile? 

Mr.  DiTRHAM.  Burned  up,  part  of  it ;  part  of  it  is  still  out  there,  and 
some  of  it  has  been  sold  for  kindling. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  What  else  did  yon  notice  in  regard  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  lumber  or  its  being  wasted  ? 

Mr.  Durham.  Take  the  carpenters  sometimes,  I  think  the^  oouid 
pick  up  a  short  piece  and  make  it  fit  where  they  tiDok  a  long  piece  and 
cut  it  off. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  You  are  not  a  carpenter  t 

Mr.  Dttbhah.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  But  you  just  got  the  impression  tram  the  way 
they  were  handling  the  lumber,  they  were  not  economizing  and  were 
wasting  it? 

Mr.  Durham.  YeSjSir. 

Mr.  McCuiJX)CH.  Why  do  you  think  that  was  done? 

Mr.  Durham.  Sure;  all  around  where  I  was  wolfing,  generally 
all  over  the  camp. 

Mr.  McCuixocB.  That  is,  there  was  waste  in  the  destruction  of 
lumber? 

Mr.  Durham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  By  reason  of  not  handling  properly  or  utilising 
the  small  pieces,  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Durham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiixJUCH.  Was  there  any  other  waste  in  regard  to  lumber 
that  you  observed  ? 

Mr.  Durham.  No ;  I  don't  know  that  there  is. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  What,  if  any,  other  waste  of  material  did  yov 
notice? 

Mr.  Durham.  Well,  I  think  there  was  waste  in  tools. 

Mr.  McCuixoch.  Tell  us  about  that. 

Mr.  Durham.  The  tools  would  be  thrown  down  and  they  would 
go  off  and  leave  them,  and  shovels  covered  up  by  leveling  and  the 
teams. 

Mr.  McCuixoch.  That  is,  small  tools? 

Mr.  Durham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixoch.  Did  you  see  much  of  that? 

Mr.  Durham.  Well,  I  never  seen  so  much  of  that,  because  I  was  not 
on  so  many  jobs.  I  went  to  different  places  with  my  gang  of  men  and 
run  on  to  some  tools  laying  there. 
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Mr.  MoKenzh.  When  that  would  happen  and  the  workmen  were 
found  to  be  short  of  tools,  how  did  they  get  tools  to  go  on  with  the 
work? 

Mr.  Durham.  Why,  they  would  go  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
unit  and  tell  him  they  needed  so  and  so  and  they  would  get  them. 

Mr.  McKsHZTB.  New  tools  would  be  issued  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Durham.  Yes,  sir;  new  tools  would  be  issued  to  them. 

Mr.  McKxNziE.  You  don't  know,  of  course,  who  was  paying  for 
those  tools? 

Mr.  Durham.  No  ;  all  I  know  about  it  I  heard  them  talking  about 
it,  you  know.  My  understanding  was  Bates  &  Bogers  was  getting  a 
percentage  off  of  every  dollar  that  was  spent  on  the  camp,  and  it 

tSr.  McKenzie  (interposing) .  And  was  it  your  understanding  that 
every  time  a  tool  was  lost  that  a  new  one  was  issued  and  that  added 
to  their  profit  ? 

Mr.  Durham.  It  added  to  their  profit. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Of  course,  that  is  a  matter  to  be  determined  in  an- 
other way,  who  was  paying  for  the  tools.    That  is  very  interesting. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Tell  the  committee  what  the  attitude  of  the  men 
vas  in  regard  to  the  waste  of  material,  due  to  this  impression  that 
prevailed. 

Mr.  Durham.  I  don't  understand  that. 

Mr.  McCuuiOCH.  What  the  conmiittee  wants  to  get  is  the  truth 
about  it.     You  say  that  there  was  a  waste  of  tools. 

Mr.  Dttrham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCnZiOCH.  They  would  leave  them  lying  around? 

Mr.  Durham.  Yes,  sir;  leave  them  lying  around. 

Mr.  McCuuxKtH.  And  not  pick  them  up,  and  they  would  be  de- 
stroyed or  lost? 

Mr.  Durham.  Yes^^r. 

Mr.  McCuij/>ch.  Why  did  the  men  permit  that  to  happen? 

Mr.  Durham.  Well,  whenever  it  came  to  quitting  time  every  man 
throwed  down  whatever  he  happened  to  have;  he  would  drop  them 
down  to  get  to  town,  or  if  he  lived  in  the  barracks,  to  be  the  first  to 
the  table. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  You  would  not  work  that  way  under  a  private 
contractor  ? 

Mr.  Durham.  No,  sir ;  I  didn't  do  it. 

Mr.  McCuiiiiOCH.  Would  thei  men  do  it? 

Mr.  Durham.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuMiOCH.  Why  did  they  do  it  there? 

Mr.  Durham.  Because  that  I  couldnt  force  them  to  do  it. 

Mr.  CuLLOCH.  You  couldn't  force  them,  and  therefore  they  didn't 
do  it 

Mr.  Durham.  No,  sir:  they  didnt. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Did  the  impression  that  prevailed  over  the 
camp  that  the  contractor  would  get  an  additional  percentage  of 
pront  have  any  effect  on  it;  would  that  be  the  reason  for  it? 

Mr.  Durham.  No;  I  dont  know  that  it  was.  But  a  man  would 
have  so  many  men  and  they  would  be  strung  out  and  the  foreman 
could  not  force  every  man  to  pick  up  his  tools  and  put  them  away, 
and  when  the  whistle  blowed  they  throwed  them  down  on  the 
ground. 
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Mr.  McCuux)CH.  Do  you  say  there  was  too  many  men  on  the  job! 

Mr.  Durham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCdlloch.  Tell  us  about  that. 

Mr.  Durham.  Well,  when  I  had  60  men,  and  strung  out  all  the 
time,  I  couldn't  keep  my  eye  on  them  all  the  time. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Were  you  getting  as  good  a  result,  all  the  timt. 
as  you  could  have  with  less  men? 

Mr.  Durham.  No,  sir;  I  could  have  taken  half  the  men  and  done 
as  much  work,  according  to  my  judgment. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Why  was  it  you  had  60  men  when  you  only 
needed  30? 

Mr.  Durham.  They  would  be  brought  down  there  and  the  super- 
intendent would  tell  me  to  take  them  out. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  Did  you  ever  tell  him  you  had  too  many  men! 

Mr.  Durham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  What  did  he  say  ? 

Mr.  Durham.  He  said  we  had  to  get  shed  of  them. 

Mr.  McCuuuocH.  Get  rid  of  them,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Durham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Did  you  get  rid  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Durham.  Yes;  sometimes,  and  sometimes  I  wouldn't. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  When  you  got  rid  of  them  what  became  of 
them? 

Mr.  Durham.  Chased  them  to  some  other  part  of  the  camp — 
some  other  place. 

Mr.  McCuiJ/)CH.  Did  you  see  them  after  that? 

Mr.  Durham.  Yes;  I  seen  many  of  them  would  go  right  back  on 
the  job,  and,  in  two  or  three  hours  after  that,  on  a  wagon. 

Mr.  McCuLtx)CH.  I  want  to  finish  up  with  the  materials  and  then 
get  back  to  labor;  what  other  waste  of  materials  did  you  notice? 

Mr.  Durham.  That  is  about  all,  I  believe,  that  I  noticed. 

Mr.  McCuLiocH.  Tools  and  lumber? 

Mr.  Durham.  Tools  and  lumber. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  How  about  wall  board  and  roofing  materials, 
and  that  kind  of  thing? 

Mr.  Durham.  I  never  paid  much  attention  to  that,  and  don't  know 
about  that. 

Mr.  McCuixoch.  You  didn't  see  that? 

Mr.  Durham.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLix}CH.  How  about  nails;  did  you  see  any  waste  of  nails t 

Mr.  Durham.  Quite  a  good  many  nails  were  lying  around. 

Mr,  McCuuM)CH.  Tell  us  about  the  nails. 

Mr.  Durham.  You  could  go  around  the  edge  of  the  ground ;  it  wu 
pretty  thick  with  nails  on  the  ground,  laying  around. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  What  waste  of  materials?  I  wish  you  would  tell 
the  committee,  in  your  judgment  what  proportion  of  the  materials 
were  wasted.  Give  us  some  idea  so  that  we  can  get  your  view  regard- 
ing this  waste  and  how  great  this  waste  was. 

Mr.  Durham.  Well,  I  don't  understand  carpenter  work  well 
enough  to  give  you  an  idea  on  that. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  You  do  understand  the  waste  of  tools  was 
through  negligence? 

Mr.  Durham.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  McCttlloch.  Tell  us  about  that ;  was  it  small  or  great,  or  in- 
cidental. 

Mr.  Durham.  I  would  call  it  great.  Every  week  you  would  have 
to  have  a  new  set  of  tools,  and  I  would  call  that  going  pretty  deep. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  So  that  they  had  to  have  a  new  set  of  tools  every 
week? 

Mr.  Durham.  Yes^ir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  That  was  due  to  what,  now  ? 

Mr.  Durham.  Due  to  throwing  them  down  and  not  taking  care  of 
them. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Was  there  ever  any  effort  on  the  part  of  your 
superiore  and  those  who  represented  the  contractor  to  remedy  this 
loss! 

Mr.  Durham.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Did  you  report  it  to  your  boss  at  any  time' 

Mr.  Durham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Wliat  did  he  say  about  that  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Durham.  He  said  we  would  have  to  look  after  that  and  get 
them  up  the  best  we  can. 

Mr.  AIcCulijOCh.  But  never  looked  after  it  ? 

Mr.  Durham.  It  was  never  forced. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  You  mean  they  never  made  the  men  pick  them 
up? 

Mr.  Durham.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  They  were  just  permitted  to  lie  around  as  they 
were  before ;  is  that  right. 

Mr.  Durham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  And  the  result  of  that  was  that  about  every  week 
they  had  to  have  new  tools. 

Mr.  Durham.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  McCrLix)CH.  And  you  regard  that  as  a  great  waste  as  a  result 
of  negligence. 

Mr.  Durham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What  do  you  say  to  the  committee  as  to  whether 
the  contractor's  agent  knew  aoout  this? 

Mr.  Durham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  You  say  to  the  committee  that  the  contractor's 
agent  knew  about  this  because  you  told  him  about  this,  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Durham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  And  it  was  not  remedied;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Durham.  It  was  not  remedied ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Going  to  the  waste  as  a  result  of  the  idleness  of 
the  men,  and  too  many  men  being  on  the  job ;  did  you  attempt  to 
get  the  work  out  of  your  men  ? 

Mr.  Durham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  What  did  you  you  do? 

Mr.  Durham.  Why,  I  would  tell  them  we  had  better  pick  up  on 
this  thing  a  little  bit,  we  were  not  getting  anything  done  around  here ; 
going  too  slow. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What  did  they  say  to  you  ?    , 

Mr.  Durham.  The  fellows  would  say,  "To  hell  with  you;  you  are 
afraid  of  your  job;  you  never  was  on  the  works  before;  you  don't 
know  how  to  handle  this  sort  of  work." 
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Mr.  McCtJUX)CH.  You  were  the  foreman? 

Mr.  Durham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  They  were  under  you? 

Mr.  Durham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Did  you  fire  anybody? 

Mr.  Durham.  No,  sir;  but  I  would  report  to  the  superintendent. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  What  would  happen? 

Mr.  Durham.  I  had  him  fire  some  of  them,  and  they  would  go 
right  to  the  camp  and  hire  over  again. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  They  knew  they  could  do  that,  didn't  they? 

Mr.  Durham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  What  was  the  effect  on  the  men,  knowing  that 
they  could  get  another  job? 

Mr.  Durham.  I  don't  know  just  how  they  did  it,  but  they  said 
they  could  get  another  job,  "  To  hell  with  you." 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Therefore  you  could  not  get  the  work  out  of 
them,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Durham.  No,  sir;  I  couldn't  get  the  work  out  of  them. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  What  part  of  the  work  could  you  get  out  of 
them  according  to  what  you  should  have  got  out  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Durham.  I  would  say  a  half. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  And  you  had  twice  as  many  men  as  you  needed 
then,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Durham.  Twice  as  many  men  as  I  needed. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  You  had  twice  as  many  men  as  you  needed,  and 
you  only  got  half  as  much  work  out  of  the  men  as  you  ought  to 
nave  got  actually,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Durham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  As  you  would  work — ^— 

Mr.  Durham  (interposing).  If  I  had  been  doing  the  work  for 
myself,  I  had  again  as  many  men  as  I  would  want  to  do  the  work 
for  myself. 

Mr.  McCui.L0CH.  Did  you  hear  any  statements  made  by  men  on 
the  job  about  the  contractor  not  carmg  how  much  it  cost,  because 
it  increased  his  percentage? 

Mr.  Durham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  I  wish  you  would  tell  the  committee  about  that. 

Mr.  Durham.  Well,  we  would  be  working  on  the  jobs,  you  know, 
and  I  would  say  something  abont  it  not  going  like  it  ought  to  and 
they  would  say,  "  What  do  you  care,  you  are  getting  yours  out  of 
it,  and  the  contractor  don't  care,  he  gets  a  percentage  out  of  every 
dollar  spent  here ;  the  more  it  costs  the  better  it  suits  him." 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Was  that  conversation  general  among  the  men? 

Mr.  Durham.  That  was  general  among  the  men. 

Mr.  McCm>L0CH.  Was  it  common  talk  among  them  ? 

Mr.  Durham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  I  wish  you  would  give  the  committee  some  in- 
stances of  where  you  had  too  many  men  working  for  you  in  the 
handling  of  pipe  or  anything  they  were  doing.  Give  us  some  in- 
stances where  you  had  too  many  men. 

Mr.  "Durham.  Well,  when  they  were  excavating  around  the  wolb 
there,  when  they  were  cutting  this  ditch  from  where  the  reeer>-oir 
is  over  to  the  last  well  there  I  had  too  many  men. 
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Mr.  McCuixocH.  What  was  the  effect  of  that?  Say  in  carrying 
A  piece  of  pipe,  what  was  the  effect  of  having  too  many  men  ? 

Mr.  Durham.  The  men  would  not  take  hold  with  so  many  men 
there.  On  a  small  2  or  3  inch  pipe,  about  12  feet  long,  they  would 
not  take  hold  of  that  piece  of  pipe,  without  there  was  as  many  as 
six  men  on  it. 

Mr.  McCuuLOCH.  When  how  many  could  handle  it? 

Mr.  DnRHAM.  Well,  four  men — well,  I  tell  you  what  I  have  done 
there;  I  would  take  two  men  and  put  two  men  on  the  end — it  made 
me  sore — I  said,  "  Men,  I  will  show  you,"  and  I  would  have  two 
men  take  hold  there  and  I  would  pick  up  the  other  end  myself  and 
carry  it.  It  was  plenty  easy  for  four  men  when  there  was  six  on  it, 
and  I  don't  think  if  I  was  working  myself  I  would  have  that  many. 

Mr.  McCtTLuoCH.  How  many  would  you  put  on? 

Mr.  Durham.  About  tliree. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  How  much  do  you  weigh  ? 

Mr.  Durham.  About  145,  I  guess.  < 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What  did  you  observe  about  the  steam  fitters 
and  plumbers  ? 

Mr.  DuKHAM.  Well,  they  were  taking  it  pretty  light,  I  think. 

Mr.  McCuiiiiOCH.  Were  they  working  as  hard  as  your  men  were? 

Mr.  Durham.  I  don't  think  they  were. 

Mr.  McCuuLOCH.  If  your  men  were  doing  half  of  what  they  ought 
to  do,  what  do  you  say  the  plumbers  were  doing? 

Mr.  Durham.  About  one-third. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Can  you  give  the  committee  any  instances  where 
you  observed  the  plumbers  were  not  doing  what  they  ought  to  do? 

Mr.  Durham.  Yes ;  on  the  west  side  of  the  reservoir  and  the  water 
main  they  tapped  an  inch  hole,  and  it  took  two  men  two  days  and 
a  half  tapping  an  inch  hole  and  putting  a  drain  in. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  It  took  two  men  two  days  and  a  half  to  cut  that 
inch  hole  ? 

Mr.  Durham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCb.  How  quick  ought  that  to  have  been  done  ? 

Mr.  Durham.  I  never  done  much  of  that  work,  but  to  give  them 
big  time  I  should  say  two  hours. 

Mr.  McCuixoch.  And  it  took  thein  two  days  and  a  half? 

Mr.  Durham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Did  they  have  any  helpers  ? 

Mr.  Durham.  No ;  it  was  dug  out.  I  took  the  laborers  myself  and 
due  the  dirt  out  myself  for  them  to  get  to  it. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  You  were  in  position  to  observe  this  because  you 
got  it  ready  ? 

Mr.  Durham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Did  the  laborers  get  everything  ready? 

Mr.  Durham.  Yes,  sir;  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  get  the  drill 
ready  and  then  screw  the  cock  in. 

Mr.  McCuiiocH.  So  this  was  an  instance  that  came  under  your 
personal  observation  because  you  worked  on  the  job? 

Mr.  Durham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  What,  if  anything,  was  said  about  men  qtxittiagi 

Mr.  Durham.  Well,  I  don't  think  there  was  anything  said  about 
men  quitting  on  the  Rogers  job — Bates  &  Bogers. 

Mr.  McCuMiOCH.  What  aoout  the  other  jobs? 
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Mr.  Durham.  I  never  heai*d  anything,  only  on  Erricson's  job. 

Mr.  McCuixocii.  Tell  us  about  that. 

Mr.  Durham.  They  said  you  couldn't  quit;  if  you  quit  they  would 
have  you  put  in  the  Army. 

Mr.'  McCuixocH.  They  would  draft  you;  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Durham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  And  yet  during  that  time,  do  you  say,  they  had 
too  many  men  on  the  job? 

Mr.  Durham.  Well.  I  couldn't  say  about  that,  because  there  wasn't 
too  many — I  was  working  on  the  roads  at  that  time  myself;  a  laborer. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  You  were  not  a  foreman  then  ? 

Mr.  Durham.  No  ;  f  was  not  a  foreman  then. 

Mr.  McCuiJiOCH.  Have  you  any  other  instances  or  matters  that 
you  could  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  that  might  throw 
some  light  on  how  that  work  was  conducted  out  there  ? 

Mr.  Durham.  Well,  I  think  when  Beckstrom  had  it  building  hay 
sheds  over  there  they  had  too  many  men  on  the  job  then. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Tell  us  about  that,  and  about  how  many  too 
many  men. 

Mr.  Durham.  I  guess  there  was  something  like  75 — 50  or  75  on 
the  job  I  was  on,  and  about  all  the  work  we  had  we  would  unload 
three  or  four  carloads  'of  cinders  in  a  day  and  then  maybe  three  or 
four  days  before  we  got  any  more  cinders,  and  they  were  punchin*; 
around  and  tamping  these  cinders  and  beating  them  on  the  floor, 
when  they  had  already  been  beaten. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Were  the  men  largely  idle,  or  were  thej'  doing 
work? 

Mr.  Durham.  Some  of  them  were  talking,  and  when  anylxxly 
would  come  around  they  went  to  punching  the  cinders  down. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Was  the  foreman  on  the  job? 

Mr.  Durham.  Yes,  sir ;  but  he  was  like  I  was,  he  had  so  many  men 
that  he  could  not  see  them  all;  when  he  came  around  they  were 
working. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  If  this  work  had  been  done  under  a  lump  sum 
contract  where  the  contractor  was  interested  in  having  it  done 
quickly  and  well,  what  do  you  say  whether  it  would  be  done  as  it 
was  done  there? 

Mr.  Durham.  I  don't  think  it  would.  A  man  would  fierure  prettv 
close  how  much  it  takes  to  do  a  day's  work  and  he  could  hare  his 
men  down  to  work  and  he  could  have  seen  after  them. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  This  is  your  home? 

Mr.  Durham.  Yes :  I  have  been  living  in  Rockford  for  three  years. 

Mr.   McKenzie.   You   have  been  living  here  for  three  years? 

Mr.  Durham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzde.  What  did  you  work  at  before  you  went  to  Camp 
Grant;  common  laborer? 

Mr.  Durham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  was  the  prevailing  wage  for  common  labor 
in  Rockford  prior  to  the  commencement  to  the  construction  of  this 
camp  ? 

Mr.  Durham.  I  was  getting  $3  a  day  when  I  quit  and  went  to  work 
out  there. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  was  the  prevailing  wage? 
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Mr.  DtTHHAM.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  were  getting  as  much  as  anybody,  I  presume. 

Mr.  Durham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  did  they  pay  at  the  camp? 

Mr.  DuBHAM.  $3.80. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Are  you  a  union  man? 

Mr.  Durham.  Yes;  I  belong  to  the  union;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Then  $3  a  day  Tvas  the  union  scale? 

Mr.  Durham.  No  ;  I  don't  believe  it  was. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  you  know  what  the  union  scale  was? 

Mr.  Durham.  No.     I  had  not  joined  the  union  at  that  time. 

Mr.  McEjinzie.  Did  you  work  beside  union  men  or  did  you  know 
what  they  were  getting  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Durham.  No,  I  did  not  know  at  that  time. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  But  you  did  get  $3.80  a  dav  when  you  went  to  the 
Camp? 

^Ir.  Durham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Was  that  afterwards  raised? 

Mr.  Durham.  Not  while  Bates  &  Rogers  had  the  contract. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Was  it  later  on? 

Mr.  Durham.  Later  on  it  was  raised. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  is  the  prevailing  scale  here  now,  do  you 
know,  for  labor  ? 

Mr.  Durham.  Sixty  cents  an  hour,  I  think. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  For  common  labor? 

Mr.  Durham.  Yes ;  I  tell  you  about  the  experience  I  had  with  the 
union ;  they  struck  for  wages,  you  know 

Mr.  McKenzie  (interposing).  At  the  camp? 

Mr.  Durham.  No  ;  here  in  town.  I  went  out  of  the  laboring  work 
and  went  on  the  island  to  work  in  a  restaurant,  and  I  haven't  mon- 
keyed with  the  union  any  since. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  W.  L.  NOBICAN,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 
Mr.  McCuixoch.  What  is  your  name  ? 
Mr.  Norman.  W.  L.  Norman. 
Mr.  McCuixoch.  Tell  us  where  you  live. 

Mr.  Norman.  My  home  at  the  present  time  is  at  the  Y,  M.  C.  A., 
Chicago. 
Mr.  McCuixoch.  You  live  in  Chicago? 
Mr.  Norman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixoch.  Was  Eockford  at  one  time  your  home? 
Mr.  Norman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixoch.  Where  did  you  reside  when  you  lived  here? 
Mr.  Norman.  514  Locust  Street. 

Mr.  McCuixoch.  Are  you  temporarily  in  Chicago,  or 

Mr.  Norman  (inter{)osing) .  Permanently  in  Chicago  now. 

Mr.  McCuixoch.  Did  you  work  at  Camp  Grant? 

Mr.  Norman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixoch.  When  did  you  go  to  work  there  ? 

Mr.  Norman.  I  think  about  July  or  August,  1918. 

Mr.  McCuixoch.  How  long  did  you  work  there  ? 
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Mr.  Norman.  About  between  six  or  seven  months,  I  think. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What  did  you  work  at;  what  did  you  do! 

Mr.  Norman.  Well,  I  was  finishing  on  the  road. 

Mr.  McCuuxJCH.  On  the  road? 

Mr.  NoHMAN.  Yes;  cement  finishing. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  Were  you  a  foreman? 

Mr.  Norman.  I  was,  after  that;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtrLU)CH.  Cement  foreman  ? 

Mr.  Norman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtJLLOCH.  And  also  a  labor  foreman  ? 

Mr.  Norman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  You  were  doing  road  work? 
■     Mr.  Norman.  Boad  work  and  putting  in  the  foundations  and  floors. 

Mr.  McCtJLLOCH.  In  the  buildmgs? 

Mr.  Norman.  Yes^ir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Did  you  work  over  the  camp  generally? 

Mr.  Norman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtTLLocH.  Were  you  in  a  position  to  notice  and  observe  what 
went  on  over  the  camp  generally  ? 

Mr.  Norman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Your  work  there,  then,  was  not  confined  to  one 
particular  place? 

Mr.  Norman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  I  wish  you  would  tell  the  committee,  generally. 
and  then  we  will  get  down  to  specific  instances — what  you  observed  in 
regard  to  the  waste  of  materials,  if  anything. 

Mr.  Norman.  Well,  there  was  plenty  of  cement  wasted,  due  to  the 
fact  there  was  no  covering  for  it.  Sometimes  we  had  building  paper 
to  cover  it  up  with  and  sometimes  we  couldn't. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  You  are  a  practical  cement  man;  you  know 
something  about  handling  cement* 

Mr.  Norman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtJLLOCH.  I  wish  you  would  tell  the  committee,  in  a  general 
way,  how  the  cement  was  wasted  and  what  could  have  been  done  to 
stop  the  waste  or  prevent  the  waste  and  why  you  think  it  was  wasted,  , 
or  why  the  precautions  were  not  taken  to  take  care  of  it  and  protect 
it.     Give  us  your  view  of  it  in  your  own  words. 

Mr.  Norman.  Well,  I  think  the  reason  that  it  was  wasted  they  had 
platforms  where  the  cement  had  been  piled  up  and  had  tari)auli:is  to 
cover  it  up  with,  and  a  great  many  times  too  much  cement  was  hauled 
on  the  job. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  You  were  a  foreman;  why  did  that  occur? 

Mr.  Norman.  On  the  road,  working  on  the  road.  I  was  foreman 
on  the  road ;  this  finishing  I  did  at  that  time.  They  had  cement  lined 
up  there  in  probably  50  or  100  sacks  there  so  far.  you  see,  just  to  last 
until  you  got  to  the  next  place,  and  I  think  they  had  it  too  far  ahead 
at  that  time  of  the  year.  It  was  a  rainy  season,  and  they  could  have 
avoided  that.    That  could  have  been  avoided. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Did  that  result  in  waste  ? 

Mr.  Norman.  Absolutely;  yes,  sir.  The  cement  got  wet  and  could 
not  be  used. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  Do  you  think  that  having  too  much  cwnent  there 
was  due  to  a  lack  of  management? 

Mr.  Norman.  Yes,  sir;  absolutely. 
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Mr.  McCxjLLOCH.  Or  carelessness  ? 

Mr.  Norman.  Carelessness  or  mismanajgement. 

Mr.  McCuujoch.  Carelessness  or  mismanagement,  one  or  the 
other. 

Mr.  NoKMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCxjiJX»CH.  On  a  contract  where  the  contractor  was  inter- 
ested in  getting  the  work  done  at  a  reasonable  figure,  and  quickly, 
and  in  a  proper  manner,  would  any  such  thing  as  that  occurred  ? 

Mr.  Norman.  Absolutely  no,  sir;  it  would  not. 

Mr.  McCuIaLOCh.  So  you  think  that  was  willful  waste  that  could 
have  been  avoided? 

Mr.  Norman.  Absolutely ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  What  do  you  say? 

Mr.  Norman.  Apparently ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLuocH.  Apparently  it  could  have  been  avoided? 

Mr.  NoHMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCiTtLOCH.  What  other  waste  of  material  was  there,  lumber, 
for  instance  ?    Did  you  observe  any  waste  of  lumber  ? 

Mr.  Norman.  Yes,  sir.    I  saw  quite  a  bit  of  lumber  wasted. 

Mr.  McCtrtLocH.  How  was  it  wasted  ? 

Mr.  Norman.  They  took  a  long  board  and  sawed  a  piece  off  where 
they  could  have  used  a  short  piece.  They  had  plenty  of  laborers  in 
the  building  to  help  the  carpenters  where  they  could  have  handed  a 
short  piece  to  the  carpenter  on  the  top  floor. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  But  they  didn't  do  that? 

Mr.  Norman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  What  did  they  do  ? 

Mr.  Norman.  Sawed  it  off  a  long  piece. 

Mr.  McCuLxxjcH.  And  gathered  up  the  short  pieces 

Mr.  Norman  (interposing).    Throwed  it  on  the  waste  pile. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Do  you  know  of  materials  being  burned  up  or 
destroyed;  a  bonfire? 

Mr.  Norman.  No  ;  unless  they  used  it  for  heating  purposes. 

Mr.  McCtJLLOCH.  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  percentage  of 
the  waste  of  lumber  ? 

Mr.  Norman.  Well,  I  am  not  a  carpenter. 

Mr.  McCtjujoch.  Was  it  small  or  great,  in  your  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Norman.  There  was  enough  of  it  wasted;  more  than  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  McCuujOCH.  You  think  it  was  due  to  carelessness  and  lack  of 
proper  management? 

Mr.  Norman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiiiOCH.  What  about  the  nails? 

Mr.  Norman.  There  were  plenty  of  nails  lying  around ;  too  many. 

Mr.  McCuijjOCh.  Give  us  some  idea.  Of  course,  there  would 
always  be  probably  a  few  nails  lying  around  on  the  job,  but  give  us 
some  idea  of  what  you  saw  there. 

Mr.  Norman.  I  think  if  a  man  had  been  hired  for  that  purpose 
and  was  told  he  could  have  all  the  nails  he  picked  up,  he  could  have 
picked  up  many  kegs  over  the  camp. 

Mr.  McCuiJiOOH.  You  think  there  were  a  great  many  kegs  of  nails 
wasted? 

Mr.  Norman.  Yes,  sir;  absolutely. 
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Mr.  McCxnJiOCH.  A  willful  -waste? 

Mr.  NoHMAN.  Apparently. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  How  about  the  building  paper  and  roofing 
paper  ? 

Mr.  Norman.  The  building  paper  might  have  been  taken  inside 
and  left  inside  under  cover,  but  it  waslbroken  up  and  in  the  rain 
and  they  couldn't  use  it. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  You  did  see,  then,  a  waste  of  building  paper  ? 

Mr.  Norman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoCiTLLoCH.  Which  you  think  was  unnecessary  and  uncalled- 
for? 

Mr.  Norman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  How  about  breaking  a  new  roll  to  get  a  .«mall 
piece;  did  you  ever  observe  that? 

Mr.  Norman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  When  they  could  haTe  used  a  part  of  a  roll  that 
was  already  broken?  , 

Mr.  Norman.  Well,  not  that ;  I  have  seen  pieces  6  or  8  or  10  feet 
Jong  that  could  have  been  used  between  windows,  and  they  opened 
a  new  roll  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  And  you  regarded  that  as  waste? 

Mr.  Norman.  Waste;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  not  a  proper  way  to  handle  materials? 

Mr.  Norman.  No,  sir. 
'  Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  If  you  are  going  to  handle  them  economically, 
is  that  right? 

Mr.  Norman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  else  about  the  wa-^te 
of  materials  in  addition  to  what  you  have  already  told  us? 

Mr.  Norman.  Well,  there  was  cement  and  lumber  and  nails.  Here 
is  another  case  of  mismanagement,  I  think,  or  carelessness :  We  would 
order  cement  or  sand  or  gravel  for  certain  jobs  and  give  the  order  for 
so  many  cubic  yards  of  sand  and  so  many  cubic  yards  of  gravel  or 
stone,  and  they  would  pass  the  buck,  you  might  call  it.  Tlus  fellow 
would  give  the  order  for  so  many  yards  of  sand  or  stone  and  the 
other  fellow  for  the  same  amount,  and  sometimes  you  had  20  yards 
of  sand  or  stone,  when  you  needed  only  6  or  7. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  On  that  particular  job  ? 

Mr.  Norman.  Yes;  on  that  particular  job;  too  much  material. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  That  was  due  to  what? 

Mr.  Norman.  Well,  too  many  higher-ups. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  Too  many  bosses? 

Mr.  Norman.  Too  many  bosses;  absolutely,  a  case  of  mismanage- 
ment. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Would  that  have  occurred,  in  your  judgment, 
under  a  lump-sum  contract,  where  the  contractor  was  interested  in 
doing  the  work  at  a  reasonable  price  and  quickly  ? 

Mr.  Norman.  No,  sir;  it  would  not. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  What  happened  to  the  sand  and  gravel  after- 
wards; was  it  gathered  up  ond  taken  to  another  place? 

Mr.  Norman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  used  ? 

Mr.  Norman.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  McCuixocH.  And  you  think  it  was  a  waste  to  transport  the 
gravel  from  one  place  to  another  ? 

Mr.  Norman.  Yes,  sir ;  a  waste  of  time  and  labor. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  Added  to  the  cost? 

Mr.  Norman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtjixoch.  Would  it  have  been  possible  jfor  the  boss  if  he 
had  been  handling  the  matter  in  the  proper  way  to  estimate  how 
much  he  needed  on  that  job  and  have  that  much  on  the  job? 

Mr.  Norman.  I  alwaj's  did. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Yet  they  brought  on  this  additional  amount. 

Mr,  NoRsiAN.  Yes,  sir;  absolutely. 

Mr.  McCuutiOCH.  That  was  unnecessary  ? 

Mr.  Norman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtJiiiiOCH.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  can  tell  us  about 
the  waste  of  material  ? 

Mr.  Norman.  No  ;  I  don't  think  that  there  is. 

Mr.  McCiTLLOCH.  Dealing  with  the  material  waste  entirely  now, 
can  you  give  the  committee  some  opinion — it  could  only  be  your 
opinion — as  to  what  percentage  of  the  materials  were  wasted;  just 
your  idea? 

Mr.  Norman.  That  would  be  a  hard  thing  in  the  cement  line, 
because  there  were  probably  hundreds'  of  barrels  of  cement  used 
there  a  day  and  so  many  sacKS  wasted  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  not 
covered  up,  or  thrown  about ;  that  would  be  a  mighty  hard  thing  to 
figure  out,  just  the  percentage  that  was  lost. 

Mr.  McCtjixiocH.  Of  course,  you  can  not  figure  out  entirely. 

Mr.  NoBMAN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH,  Give  us  your  idea;  was  it  one-third? 

Mr.  NoBHAN.  No ;  I  wouldn't  say  one-third. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  One-fourth? 

Mr.  NoKMAN.  I  would  say  probably  15  per  cent. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Over  and  above  what  would  ordinarily  be 
wasted  om  a  job? 

Mr.  Nokman.  Yes;  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Twenty  per  cent  more  than  ought  to  have  been 
wasted,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Norman.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  McCiTLLOCH,  Going  to  the  question  of  waste  as  the  result  of 
idleness  on  the  part  of  men,  mismanagement  in  the  handling  of  men, 
and  having  too  many  men,  can  you  tell  us  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Norman,  Well,  I  had  men  enough.  I  could  always  find  room 
for  them.  I  had  all  the  way  from  6  men  up  to  40,  50j  or  60  of  them 
through  the  labor  work  there,  the  cement  work ;  putting  in  concrete 
work  I  sometimes  had  25  or  30  of  them,  but  I  always  found  room 
for  them. 

Mr.  McCtjuxkjh.  You  could  always  use  them ;  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Norman.  I  could  always  use  them;  would  make  three  gangs 

and  put  on  three  mixing  boards  instead  of  one,  you  see. 
Mr.  McCtilloch,  So  on  your  job  you  did  not  have  too  many? 
Mr.  Norman.  No ;  couldn't  have  too  many. 
Mr.  McCuuLOCH.  Never  had  too  many,  because  you  could  use 

them  all?  ^ 

Mr,  Norman,  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  McCuuiOCH.  What  about  there  being. too  many  for  proper 
supervision? 

Mr.  Norman.  I  could  place  them  so  I  could  look  after  them. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  What  kind  of  men  did  they  furnish  you? 

Mr.  Norman.  Some  of  them  mighty  poor;  some  boys  that  never 
did  a  day's  work,  and  some  old  fellows  not  capable  of  doing  a  day's 
work. 

Mr.  McCxjLLOCH.  They  were  paid  the  same? 

Mr.  NoHMAN.  Absolutely;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOcn.  How  about  the  foi'emen;  were  the  foremen  ca- 
pable always? 

Mr.  Norman.  WeH,  some  of  them,  I  think,  had  some  experience, 
but  I  think  a  great  many  of  them  nad  never  worked  on  a  job  in 
theii*  lives. 

Mr.  McCtJixocH.  And  yet  they  were  foremen? 

Mr.  Norman.  And  still  they  were  foremen;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLiocH.  What  was  the  effect  of  such  supervision  as  thot 
of  getting  the  work  out  of  the  men  ? 

Mr.  Norman.  They  did  not  know  what  to  do  and  did  not  know 
how  to  place  their  men,  and  naturally  couldn't  get  the  best  results 
out  of  their  men. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCii.  Would  that  kind  of  condition  have  obtained  if 
this  work  was  being  done  under  a  lump-sum  contract? 

Mr.  Norman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLix)CH.  You  think  a  lump-sum  contractor  would  not 
have  stood  for  that  a  minute ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Norman.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr  McCuixocH.  Now,  what  was  the  effect  of  that  condition  as  re- 
sulting in  the  loss  and  waste  to  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Norman.  A  lot  of  loss  and  delay,  naturally  would  be. 

Mr.  McCiiLLOCH.  Would  it  speed  the  work  up  or  delay  it? 

Mr.  Norman.  Delay  it,  absolutely. 

Mr.  McCxJUX)CH.  What  did  you  observe  as  to  the  number  of  men 
that  were  working  on  other  jobs  than  your  own?  You  have  sai<l 
that  you  would  be  able  to  supervise  it? 

Mr.  Norman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Because  you  had  experience  on  that  line,  is  that 
the  reason? 

Mr.  Norman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoCuLLOCH.  And  you  have  said  there  were  men  that  did  not 
have  the  experience,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  NoBMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What  did  you  observe  as  to  the  number  of  men 
employed  on  other  jobs  other  t6an  the  cement  work;  the  road  build- 
ing, on  so  on? 

Mr.  Norman.  On  road  building  they  made  pretty  good  time ;  they 
were  mostly  experienced  men;  that  is  about  all  they  hired  on  the 
road. 

Mr.  McCtHiLOCH.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Norman.  I  say  they  made  an  effort  to  hire  experienced  men 
on  the  road  work,  men  that  had  experience  in  the  concrete  line. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Where  were  these  men  working  that  you  said 
were  inefficient  men  and  boys;  whete  were  they? 
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Mr.  NoRKAK.  All  through;  digging  the  holes  for  the  posts  for 
the  buildings  and  things  of  that  kind,  and  digging  in  the  ditches. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  How  about  the  carpenter  gangs,  now ;  what  did 
you  observe  about  the  carpenters? 

Mr.  Norman.  Well,  I  saw  some  mighty  good  carpenters  and  some 
mighty  poor  ones;  fellows  that  probably  never  had  experience  at 
all;  fellows  who  came  and  hired  as  carpenters.  I  had  two  in  my 
gang— laborers — that  were  absolutely  no  good.  I  discharged  them 
and  they  went  away  and  I  saw  them  a  couple  of  days  after  that  with 
saws  and  liammers  and  they  had  hired  as  carpenters.  I  saw  one  fel- 
low trying  to  saw  a  board  with  a  rip  saw,  and  he  was  wondering  why 
he  couldirt  saw  it.    He  was  on  there  seven  weeks,  I  think. 

Mr.  McCuiiiocH.  Drawing  pay  as  a  carpenter? 

Mr.  NoRUAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCui/tiOCH.  I  wish  you  would  tell  the  conunittee  of  what 
this  waste  or  loss  as  a  result  of  having  too  many  men  on  the  job,  or 
inefficient  men  was;  was  it  great  or  small? 

Mr.  Norman.  I  say  it  was  great,  because  a  carpenter  of  that  kind 
could  not  do  a  decent  day's  work  as  a  carpenter. 

Mr.  McCtiUiOCH.  What  do  you  say  as  to  what  would  be  natural  for 
a  contractor  who  had  the  job  on  a  lump-sum  contract? 

Mr.  Norman.  On  some  buildings  it  was  done  efficiently,  but  on 
sotne  it  was  done  on  a  loss  and  cost  a  great  deal  more  than  it  should 

Mr.  McCtilloch.  Now,  you  have  qualified  that.    You  say  on  some 
it  was  right  and  some  wrong. 
Mr.  NoHMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  The  committee  wants  to  get  the  truth  about  this 
thing.  Did  this  condition  where  a  loss  resulted  from  inefficient  men 
and  too  many  men  and  lack  of  management  exist  generally ;  was  it 
general  or  incidental  ? 
Mr.  Norhan.  You  might  call  it  general. 
Mr.  McCuixocH.  You  would  call  it  general? 
Mr.  Norman.  Yes;  take  it  as  a  whole. 
Mr.  McCuixocH.  General,  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  NoBMAN.  Yes ;  take  it  over  the  whole  camp,  it  was  general. 
Mr.  McCuixocH.  You  have  given  us  now  a  general  view  of  the 
subject;  I  wish  you  would  give  us  some  specific  instances  of  which 
you  have  direct  knowledge  where  there  was  inefficiency  and  conflict 
of  authority,  and  so  on,  such  as  the  case  where  the  superintendent 
told  you  to  take  your*  men  and  dig  two  cesspools,  and  so  on.  Tell 
us  aliout  that. 

Mr.  Norman.  One  of  them  came  around  and  told  me  to  dig  a  cess- 
pool 5  feet  square  and  9  feet  deep. 
Mr.  McCtJixocH.  Who  was  the  man? 
Mr.  NoBMAN.  Mr.  Larson,  1  think. 
Mr.  McCmxocH.  All  right. 

Mr.  Norman.  And  another  one  came  around  -and  looked  at  the 
size  of  the  hole  and  said  at  was  not  large  enough. 
Mr.  McCtiUiOCH.  Who  was  that  man? 
Mr.  NoKMAN.  Mr.  Henry  Ericsson. 
Mr.  McCcixocH.  He  was  the  contractor? 

Mr.  Norman.  Yes ;  and  he  told  me  to  make  the  hole  5  feet  6  inches 
square ;  and  another  one,  I  think,  Walter  Ericsson,  asked  me  what  I 
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was  doing,  and  I  said,  "  Digging  a  cesspool,"  and  he  said,  "  What 
size;  what  is  the  size  of  it? '  I  said,  "  One  man  says  5  feet  and  the 
other  says  6  feet  6  inches."  And  he  said,  "All  right."  So  the  next 
day  they  came  back  with  the  form  for  the  cesspool. 

ifr.  McCuLLocH.  With  what? 

Mr.  Norman.  The  form  that  went  down  into  it.  I  was  told  to  dig 
that  hole  5  feet  square  and  I  dug  it  5  feet  square,  and  the  form  was 
5  feet  6  inches,  and  we  had  to  get  the  men  down  in  there  again  and 
tear  it  down  on  two  sides,  you  know,  to  make  it  larger  and  dig  it  oat. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  How  much  larger  did  you  have  to  make  it  ? 

Mr.  Norman.  Six  inches  on  two  sides. 

Mr.  McCuMiOCH.  What  were  you  dig^ng  into? 

Mr.  Norman.  Well,  we  were  digging  into  clay,  gumbo,  and  hard- 
pan. 

Mr.  McCiTLLOcH.  Hard  digging,  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Norman.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  What  was  the  effect,  do  you  say,  as  to  the  con- 
flict of  authority  or  what  should  be  done  t 

Mr.  Norman.  Well,  loss  of  time ;  too  many  bosses. 

Mr.  McCotxoch.  Would  that  have  happened,  in  your  opinion,  if 
this  work  had  been  done  under  a  contractor  you  was  interested  in  hav- 
ing the  work  done  efficiently  and  speedily  ? 

Mr.  Norman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  What  was  the  effect  of  that  kind  of  authority  on 
the  speed  with  which  it  was  done  ? 

Mr.  Norman.  There  was  loss. 

Mr.  McCtJixocH.  It  delayed  it? 

Mr.  Norman.  Delayed  it,  absolutely. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  What  about  the  strainer  for  that  cesspool  ? 

Mr.  Norman.  Mr.  Ericsson  came  around  and  told  me  that  he 
thought  the  hole  was  deep  enough  for  the  water  and  wastage  from 
the  kitchen,  that  the  water  and  wastage  would  seep  through,  and  I 
told  him  that  I  did  not  think  it  would,  because  there  was  a  mixture  of 
sand  and  clay  at  the  bottom ;  we  had  not  gone  deep  enough.  I  told 
him  that  I  had  made  several  cesspools  and  had  a  little  experience 
along  that  line,  and  I  recommended  taking  a  barrel  and  putting  it 
inside  of  the  cesspool  and  having  water  run  from  the  kitchen  into  the 
barrel  and  have  the  water  stay  there  and  the  grease  would  stay  on  top 
and  they  could  dip  it  out  at  any  time.  He  said  it  might  do.  bnt  he 
did  not  think  it  would  work.  And  when  we  pnished  that  they  had 
made  a  drawing  of  it  and  went  to  the  carpenter  shop  and  a  couple  of 
carpenters  put  in  two  or  three  days  to  make  a  fancy  box  for  it.  You 
might  have  taken  a  barrel,  of  which  they  had  plenty  around  there. 
And  I  call  that  inefficient. 

Mr.  McCxTLixycH.  It  was  a  loss  ? 

Mr.  Norman.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  McCiTLLOCH.  It  was  a  loss  of  $12  as  against  the  price  of  a 
barrel. 

Mr.  Norman.  Yes.  sir ;  about  50  cents,  absolutely. 

Mr.  McCinviiOCii.  Did  you  ever  keep  track  of  the  cost  of  work  yoo 
did  on  the  camp  and  make  a  comparison  ? 

Mr.  Norman.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  Tell  us  about  that. 
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Mr.  NoRMAX.  In  filling  in  latrines  and  bathhouses,  we  had  sev- 
eral buildings  on  the  hillside,  and  the  foundation  on  two  or  three 
of  th«n  was  4  to  6  feet  high ;  in  order  to  put  in  a  level  floor  we  had 
to  fill  in.  I  kept  track  of  the  soil  that  was  hauled  there  and  dumped 
there.  It  was  a  haul  of  about  100  feet,  running  up  the  gang  plank 
and  down  again,  and  when  I  started  it  cost  about  between  27  and 
30  cents  a  cubic  yard  to  move  that  dirt,  and  I  had  a  couple  of  men 
laying  down  on  me  and  I  discharged  them;  they  were  either  too 
old  or  too  lazy,  they  couldn't  do  the  work ;  I  discharged  them,  and 
I  think  it  was  Walter  Ericsson  who  came  around  and  told  me  not 
to  discharge  any  more  men,  loud  enough  so  that  all  the  men  there 
heard  it. 

Mr.  McCuuxJCH.  All  the  men  working  on  your  job  ? 

Mr.  NoBMAX.  Yes,  sir ;  heard  the  remark.  I  said,  "  What  are  you 
going  to  do  if  a  man  lays  down  absolutely  on  the  job?"  He  said, 
*'  We  need  the  men,  that  is  all ;  let  them  work."  I  kept  track  of  the 
cost  and  it  jumped  from  27  to  30  cents  a  yard  to  between  55  and 
60  cents  a  yard. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Or  more  than  double  ? 

Mr.  NoBMAN.  Practically  double ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuux)CH.  What  do  you  say  to  the  committee  was  the  cause 
of  that  increase  of  the  cost? 

Mr.  NoBMAN.  Well,  this  order  not  to  discharge  any  more  men, 
and  the  men  knew  it. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  This  Ericsson  was  the  contractor? 

Mr.  Norman.  Yes,  sir;  his  father  was. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  That  is  Walter  Ericsson  told  you. 

Mr.  NoBMAN.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  one  of  the  firm. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  He  is  general  superintendent  on  that  job? 

Mr.  NoBMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  one  of  the  firm? 

Mr.  NoBMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtnxocH.  And  he  came  to  you  as  a  foreman  and  told  you 
you  should  not  discharge  any  men  ? 

Mr.  NoBMAN.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  McCmxocH.  And  when  you  said  that  the  men  laid  down  on  the 
job,  you  asked  him  what  you  should  do,  and  he  said  to  keep  them? 

Mr.  NoBMAN.  He  said,  "  Keep  them,  because  I  need  the  men." 

Mr.  McCiiLLOCH,  And  you  say  to  the  committee  that  as  a  result  of 
inat  the  cost  of  doing  that  jumped  100  per  cent? 

Mr.  Norman.  One  hundred  per  cent  or  better. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  And,  in  your  opinion,  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
themen  knew  that  they  could  not  be  discharged ? 

Mr.  NoBMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  they  did  then  lay  down  on  the  job? 

Mr.  NoBMAN.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  McCduuoch.  And  this  order  was  by  order  of 

Mr.  Norman  (interposing).  Walter  Ericsson. 
.  Mr.  McCtTLLOCH  (continuing).  Of  the  superintendent  represent- 
ing the  contractor  ? 

Mr.NoBMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Would  such  a  thing  have  happened,  in  your 
judgment,  if  that  contract  was  being  performed  on  a  lump-sum  basis? 

Mr.  Norman.  Never. 
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Mr.  McCxJiiOCH.  Did  you  ever  have  Mr.  Warner  or  Mr.  Larson 
give  you  any  orders  about  driving  the  men  or  hurrying  them  along ! 

Mr.  NoHMAN.  No. 

Mr.  McCtnjiOCH.  It  was  Ericsson  himself  that  told  you  this? 

Mr.  NoHMAN.  Yes;  I  had  orders  several  times  not  to  be  too  hard  on 
the  men. 

Mr.  McCtilloch.  Who  gave  you  that  order  ? 

Mr.  NoRJiAN.  Mr.  Warner  and  Mr,  Larson,  and  the  Ericssons. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Mr.  Warner  was  the  assistant  superintendent, 
wasn't  he? 

Mr.  Norman.  I  think  that  was  the  office  he  held.. 

Mr.  McCutuocH.  Who  was  Larson  ? 

Mr.  NoBHAN.  He  was  the  head  superintendent,  they  called  him. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  they  told  you  not  to  rush  the  men  any;  is 
that  it? 

Mr.  Norman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCxJiiOCH.  Can  you  give  us  the  language ;  what  thej-  said  to 
you? 

Mr.  Norman.  He  said,  "  Dont  rush  them  too  hard ;  we  are  pretty 
short  of  men ;  keep  all  the  men  you  have." 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  What  do  you  say  about  the  plumbers? 

Mr.  Norman.  Well,  I  seen  two  plumbers  working  putting  a  thread 
on  a  pipe  that  should  be  done  in  a  couple  of  minutes,  and  I  guess  it 
took  them  two  hours  jthey  were  getting  paid  for  it. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  That  was  an  instance  you  observed  ? 

Mr.  Norman.  Yes ;  and  I  have  seen  the  plumbers  doing  their  own 
digging  in  the  latrines  and  other  work  that  should  have  been  done 
by  laborers. 

Mr.  McCtJiiLOCH.  Can  you  give  the  committee  any  other  instance'- 
of  waste  resulting  either  from  the  handling  of  material  or  the 
methods  of  handling,  or  the  idleness  of  men ;  the  methods  of  handling 
the  labor  ? 

Mr.  Norman.  I  don't  recall  any  others  just  now. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  Do  you  know  the  wage  scale  for  the  pluniber 
and  the  wage  scale  for  the  laborer? 

Mr.  Norman.  The  laborers,  4.5  cents  an  hour,  and  the  plurnber<, 
I  think.  90  cents  an  hour  at  that  time. 

Mr.  McCrLLOCH.  And  you  have  seen  plumbers  working  doin«r 
laborers'  work? 

Mr.  Norman.  Yes;  cleaning  out  the  ditches  and  so  on. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  How  many  years'  experience  have  you  had  as  a 
concrete  worker? 

Mr.  Norman.  About  seven  years. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Did  you  ever  take  any  contracts  ? 

Mr.  Norman.  A  few  of  them;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  a  contract  couKl 
not  have  been  made  for  the  construction  of  the  roads  in  Camp  Grant 
at  so  much  per  rod  or  square  yard  ? 

Mr.  Norman.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  As  a  practical  concrete  man,  would  you  feel  that 
you  would  have  been  able  to  figui-e  on  a  contract  of  that  kind  at  that 
time  and  taken  it  at  so  much  per  unit? 

Mr.  Norman,  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  McKenzie.  And  is  it  your  judgment  that  the  Government 
could  have  saved  a  great  deal  of  money  oy  letting  it  on  that  sort  of  a 
contract? 

Mr.  NoHMAN.  Yes,  sir;  absolutely.    • 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Was  there  any  shortage  of  teams  at  Camp  Grant, 
so  far  as  you  observed  ? 

Mr.  Norman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  They  had  plenty  of  teams? 

Mr.  NoEMAN.  Plenty  of  them. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  it  was  not  necessary  to  have  the  concrete  and 
cement  hauled  up  there  in  advance  and  piled  there  ? 

Mr.  Norman.  No,  sir;  not  if  managed  right. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  It  could  have  been  brought  daily? 

Mr.  Norman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  hauling  it  out  in  that  way  was  reckless  in 
piling  it  up  there  in  piles,  in  your  judgment  ? 

Mr.  Norman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Do  you  know  of  laborers  being  discharged  as 
laborers  and  hired  back  as  carpenters? 

Mr.  Norman.  Carpenters  and  roofers. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  They  were  hired  as  carpenters  and  roofers  and 
receiving  this  scale  of  wages  as  carpenters  and  roofers  ? 

Mr.  Norman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCcLiiOcii.  Tell  us  what  you  observed  about  that? 

Mr.  Norman.  I  had  several  men  working  for  me  and  couldn't  use 
them;  they  wouldn't  work,  and  I  discharged  them,  and  they  walked 
around  to  this  man  and  hired  as  carpenters  or  roofers. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Why  couldn't  you  use  them  ? 

Mr.  NoHMAN.  They  were  absolutely  no  good. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  They  were  no  good  as  laborers  and  drawing 
under  you  pay  as  laborers. 

Mr.  Norman.  Forty-five  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  McCdlloch.  And  hired  out  on  the  same  job  at  a  rate  of  wages 
paid  to  a  carpenter  and  roofer  ? 

Mr.  Norman.  Yes,  sir ;  when  they  were  making  about  $3.80  a  day, 
and  then  they  were  knocking  out  about  $56  a  week  as  carpenters  or 
roofers. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  You  found  they  were  no  good  as  laborers  and 
vet  they  got  a  job  on  the  same  work  as  carpenters  and  roofers? 

Mr.  Norman.  Yes,  sir.  Another  thing  comes  to  my  mind  is  in  load- 
ing wagons ;  this  happened  four  or  five  days  in  succession.  I  hap- 
pened to  have  seven  men  loading  wagons  off  the  road  they  were  build- 
ing around  there;  I  don't  remember  just  what  road  it  was,  running 
from  the  main  office  there,  I  think,  north,  and  I  had  12  teams  and 
seven  laborers  loading  the  teams. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What  do  you  say  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Norman.  I  had  a  very  short  haul  and  had  about  probably  eight 
or  nine  teams  waiting  there  most  of  the  time. 

Mr.  McCdiiLoch.  In  that  case  they  did  not  keep  the  teams  moving 
at  all. 

Mr.  Norman.  Not  in  that  case ;  no. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  So  that  there  was  a  waste  there  in  having  too 
many  teams. 

Mr.  Norman.  The  teams  coming  up  and  waiting  there. 
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Mr,  McCuiJjOCH.  Andthe  teams  were  getting  what? 

Mr.  Norman.  The  teams  were  getting  about  $1  an  hour,  I  think. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  the  laborer  was  getting  what? 

Mr.  Norman.  Forty-five  cents. 

Mr.  McCtjixoch.  How  many  teams  were  idle  ? 

Mr.  NoHMAN.  Eight  or  nine ;  it  was  a  very  short  haul. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  In  oth^  words,  three  teams,  you  think,  with  the 
number  of  men  that  were  there 

Mr.  Norman  (interposing).  Say  five  teams. 

Mr.  McCtJUiOCH  (continuing).  "Would  have  done  what  12  did? 

Mr.  Norman.  Would  have  taken  care  of  it  nicely. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  How  longdid  that  continue ? 

Mr.  Norman.  Five  days.  We  had  no  picks  on  the  job  there.  Take 
a  square  shovel  and  take  as  much  as  you  could  -and  throw  it  on  the 
wagon. 

Mr.  McCtJiiocH.  Seven  teams  at  a  $1  an  hour  would  be  $70  a  day 
loss. 

Mr.  Norman.  Yes ;  five  or  six  days. 

Mr.  McCtnLLOCH.  These  men  that  were  loading  the  wagons  were 
working  under  you  ? 

Mr.  Norman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  did  you  speak  to  the  superintendent? 

Mr.  Norman.  Absolutely ;  I  asked  for  a  team  and  plows  and  asked 
for  picks  and  I  couldn't  get  anything  I  wanted. 

Mr.  McCcLLocH.  But  you  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  you 
did  not  have  enough  men  to  keep  those  teams  going? 

Mr.  Norman,  "^s,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  What  did  they  say  to  you  about  it? 

Mr.  Norman.  "  Do  the  best  you  can." 

Mr.  McCtJiiiOCH.  They  didn  t  take  the  teams  off,  however? 

Mr.  Norman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtJLLOcH.  Nor  give  you  the  men? 

Mr.  Norman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  is  all. 

TESTIHONY  OF  lOl.  SIDITEY  CAIN,  BOCKFOBD,  ILL. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 
Mr.  McCtnxocH.  YThat  is  your  name  ? 
Mr.  Cain.  Sidney  Cain. 
Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Cain.  Fourteen  hundred  and  twelve  Twenty-third  Avenue. 
Mr.  McCtnxocH.  Eockf  ord,  111.  ? 
Mr.  Cain.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH,  What  is  your  business? 
Mr.  Cain.  Carpenter. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Have  you  been  a  contractor  at  any  time? 
Mr.  Cain.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Carpenter  and  carpenter  contractor? 
Mr.  Cain.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtJUUiCH.  Have  you  done  contract  work  that  involves  the 
completion  of  a  building? 
Mr.  Cain.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  McCcrUiOCH.  So  that  you  have  been  a  general  contractor? 

Mr.  Cain.  General  contractor;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCiTux>CH.  General  contractor,  in  addition  to  a  carpenter 
contractor. 

Mr.  Cain.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuijLOch.  Are  you  a  union  man? 

Mr.  Cain.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuux)CH.  Connected  with  the  local  union. 

Mr.  Cain.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCiTLLOCH.  In  what  capacity? 

Mr.  Cain.  Recording  secretary. 

Mr.  McCxnJiOCH.  Of  what  union? 

Mr.  Cain.  Of  Local  792. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Carpenters'  union? 

Mr.  Cain.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCcuiOCH.  Did  you  work  on  Camp  Grant? 

Mr.  Cain.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  When  did  you  b^in? 

Mr.  Cain.  The  8th  of  August,  19lf. 

Mr.  McCx7ux)CH.  In  what  capacity. 

Mr.  Cain.  Journeyman  carpenter. 

Mr.  McCtJUiOCH.  How  long  did  you  work  as  a  journeyman  car- 
penter (m  the  i  ob  ? 

Mr.  Cain.  Until  November  8th  of  the  same  year. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Did  you  at  any  time  work  as  a  foreman  on  that 
job? 

Mr.  Cain.  Not  at  that  time? 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Did  you  later? 

Mr.  Cain.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  McCtnuLOCH.  Tell  us  about  that. 

Mr.  Cain.  Under  the  Ross  P.  Beckstrom  Cot  and  under  Henry 
Ericsson,  both. 

j^Ir.  McCttixoch.  Were  they  subcontractors  or  general  contractors? 

Mr.  Cain.  Both  general  contractors. 

Mr.  McCniiiiOCH.  You  worked  as  foreman  under  those  two  ? 

Mr.  Cain.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCxiuxxjH.  Carpenter  foreman? 

Mr.  Cain.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCutLOCH.  I  wish  you  would  tell  the  committee  what  you 
observed,  if  anything,  as  to  the  waste  of  materials  on  the  work  at 
Camp  Grant.  First,  while  you  were  working  as"  a  journeyman  car- 
penter. 

Mr.  Cain.  Well,  of  course,  there  was  ccmsiderable  waste,  but  1 
never  attributed  it  so  much  to  anybody's  fault.  I  figured  it  more  it 
was  due  to  the  work  as  it  was  done  and  the  poor  material  they  had  to 
york  with.  Of  course,  there  was  waste  to  quite  an  extent :  certainly 
is  bound  to  be  on  work  of  that  magnitude,  you  understand. 

Mr.  McCnuu)CH.  You  are  talking  about  lumber? 

Mr.  Cain.  Yes,  sir;  lumber. 

Mr.  McCutLOCH.  That  is,  the  waste  of  lumber?  You  say  it  was 
due  to  the  character  of  the  lumber;  what  kind  of  lumber  was  it? 

Mr.  Cain.  All  hemlock,  No.  2  grade. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Was  it,  in  your  opinion,  good  lumber? 
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'  Mr.  Cain.  I  understand  it  was  about  all  they  could  get  in  quantity 

at  that  time. 
I  Mr.  McCx7UX>CH.  Was  it  poor  grade? 

I  Mr.  Cain.  Yes;  very  poor  grade. 

Mr.  McCuUiOcH.  Of  course,  you  do  not  know  what  they  could  get  ? 

Mr.  Cain.  No;  only  our  understanding. 

Mr.  McCuiiLocH.  You  know  it  was  not  good  ? 

Mr.  Cain.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MoCuUiOCH.  Not  the  right  kind  of  work  for  that  kind? 

Mr.  Cain.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuuuxna.  And  it  resulted  in  waste? 

Mr.  Cain.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCiTLDOCH.  How  did  it  result  in  waste? 

Mr.  Cain.  You  take  this,  a  20-foot  board  and  you  could  only  get 
four  or  five  feet  out  of  it, 

Mr.  McCtJX«L0CH.  How  long  a  board  would  that  be? 

Mr.  Cain.  1x6,  16,  dressed  and  matched  stuff. 

Mr.  McCnUiOCH.  Was  it  a  great  or  small  waste? 

Mr.  Cain.  It  was  great,  because  they  had  to  throw  that  sort  of 
board  aside. 

Mr.  McCuujoch.  Who  furnished  the  lumber? 

Mr.  Cain.  I  couldnt  say.    Wisconsin  hemlock,  I  believe,  most  of  it 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  Now,  going  to  the  element  that  you  say  entered 
into  the  loss,  the  manner  in  which  the  work  was  done ;  what  do  you 
mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Cain.  Well,  of  course,  they  had  8,000  men  out  there  and  prob- 
ably a  thousand  of  them  were  carpenters. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  You  say  they  had  about  8,000  of  them?  Let  ns 
get  that  comparison  fully. 

Mr.  Cain.  I  presume  out  of  the  8,000  about  half  of  them  were 
rated  as  carpenters. 

Mr.  McCdixoch.  That  would  be  4,000  carpenters? 

Mr.  Cain.  Yes;  approximately. 

Mr.  McCirLi/>CH.  How  many  of  them,  while  rated  as  carpenten 
actually  were  carpenters? 

Mr.  Cain.  Not  over  half  of  them  at  the  outside. 

Mr.  McCtjlix)ch.  So  that  there  were  4,000  men,  roughly,  rated  as 
carpenters  and  drawing  carpenters'  pay  and  2,000  of  them  were  not 
carpenters  at  aU. 

Mr.  Cain.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtnxocH.  What  were  they? 

Mr.  Cain.  Grocery  clerks,  and  machinists,  and  farmers,  and  tailors. 

Mr.  McCtJiiocH.  What  were  they,  grocery  clerks,  and  what? 

Mr.  Cain.  Machinists,  and  farmers,  and  tailors;  about  every  one 
you  could  think  of;  and  a  good  many  laborers. 

Mr.  McCuiiOCH.  What  was  the  labor  scale? 

Mr.  Cain.  Thirty-five  cents,  I  believe,  at  that  time. 

Mr.  McCuuxKJH.  What  was  the  carpenter  scale? 

Mr.  Cain.  Sixty-two  and  one-half  cents. 

Mr.  MoCtnxocH.  And  you  say  about  half  of  these  men  had  had 
no  experience  as  carpenters  at  all? 

Mr.  Cain.  None  wnatever. 

Mr.  McCuuxx!H.  I  wish  you  would  tell  the  committee  what  effert 
the  employment  of  men  without  experience  as  carpenters  on  a  job 
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and  putting  them  on  carpenter  work  had  on  the  waste  of  material  or 
the  proper  handling  of  materials? 

liu-.  Cain.  Well,  naturally  a  considerable  effect  because  they  did 
DOt  know  how  to  use  material  to  advantage ;  because  if  they  wanted  a 
piece  two  feet  long  they  would  go  and  cut  it  off  a  long  piece  as  soon 
as  to  hunt  up  a  two-foot  piece. 

Mr.  McCuux>CH.  So  it  resulted  in  the  waste  of  material. 

Mr.  Cain.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtjujOCh.  What  do  you  say  as  to  what  it  resulted  in  de- 
laying the  speed  of  the  work? 

"Mi.  Cain.  Well,  in  delay  because  it  interfered  with  the  speed  of 
the  men  that  were  carpenters. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  How  ?    Just  tell  us  about  that. 

Mr.  Cain.  If  you  are  worth  50  cents  a  day  and  I  am  at  your  side 
and  trying  to  do  good  work  and  you  do  not  do  good  work  I  get 
to  slacking  my  own  speed. 

Mr.  McCmxocH.  You  think  it  destroys  the  morale  on  the  work? 

Mr.  Cain.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Is  there  any  other  element  that  enters  into  it; 
the  efficient  men  and  the  inefficient  men ;  even  if  the  efficient  man  is 
trying  to  do  a  day's  work,  would  that  result  in  delay  ! 

Mr.  Caxn.  Certainly  it  would ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McOuUiOCH.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  a  contractor  on  the  lump- 
sam  basis,  who  is  seeking  to  do  the  work  in  an  efficient  manner  and 
in  an  efficient  way  and  desiring  to  get  it  done  as  quick  as  possible 
would  have  stood  for  this  kind  of  thing? 

Mr.  Cain.  You  wouldn't  think  naturally  that  he  would;  I 
wouldn't. 

Mr.  McCdixoch.  Would  you  ? 

Mr.  Cain.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtJixocH.  Were  there  any  men  to  your  knowledge  on  that 
job  rated  as  carpenters'  helpers? 

Mr.  Cain.  No,  sir ;  at  no  time. 

Mr.  McCuuiOCH.  They  were  all  rated  as  carpenters  on  the  regular 
scale. 

Mr.  Cain.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Of  course,  you  are  now  speaking  of  those  who 
were  in  the  carpenters'  gangs. 

Mr.  Cain.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCvuuocn.  Can  you  give  us  any  specific  instances  in  where 
there  was  any  waste  or  inefficiency  shown  t  I  direct  your  attention 
to  the  hurry-up  order  for  10  bams;  can  you  tell  us  about  that? 

Mr.  Cain.  Well,  they  got  an  order  there,  one  Monday  morning, 
to  build  10  bams ;  they  must  be  built  that  week  so  that  the  civilian 
labor  at  the  camp  could  vacate  the  barractra  for  the  soldiers,  and 
they  took  600  men  down  there  and  built  10  bams  29  by  100  feet. 

Mr.  McCuiJuocH.  How  long  did  it  take? 

Mr.  Cain.  It  took  six  days. 

Mr.  McCciJiOCH.  How  many  men  did  you  say  were  on  there? 

Mr.  Cain.  600. 

Mr.  McCcLLOCH.  How  many  men  could  you  have  taken  as  an  ex- 
perienced carpenter,  in  your  judgment,  and  built  those  bams,  and 
how  long  would  it  have  taken  ?    Give  us  a  comparison. 
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Mr.  Cain.  Well,  I  presume  200  men  would  have  built  them  in  the 
same  time. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  That  is  your  judgment  from  your  experience  ? 

Mr.  Cain.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCxTLLocH.  And  they  had  600  moi  there  ? 

Mr.  Cain,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  So  there  were  400  too  many  men  on  that  job? 

Mr.  Cain.  Well,  of  course,  you  had  to  crawl  over  them  all  the  time 
to  get  a  board  to  use,  and  that  delayed  your  own  speed  somewhat. 

Mr.  McCmxocH.  Can  you  give  us  any  other  instance  where  there 
were  too  many  men?  I  direct  your  attention  to  tUe  small  barracb 
when  there  were  from  20  to  40  men  on  the  job. 

Mr.  Cain.  I  presume  on  those  buildings  there  were  too  many  men, 
on  the  small  building— 25  to  40  on  the  building. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  How  many  do  you  say  could  have  worked  effi- 
ciently ? 

Mr.  Cain.  Ten  efficient  men  could  have  done  as  much  work  as  the 
men  they  had  on  there. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  And  yet  tiiey  were  all  on  as  carpenters,  drawing 
the  full  scale  of  wages? 

Mr.  Cain.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Give  the  committee  now,  from  your  experience, 
if  you  will,  your  opinion  as  to  the  percentage  of  waste  and  loss  due 
to  having  too  many  men  on  the  job,  and  the  methods  that  were  used 
in  handling  them.     Was  it  a  half  ? 

Mr.  Cain.  No;  I  wouldn't  think  it  was  that  Still  the  loss  was 
very  heavy. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Just  give  us  your  opinion  in  a  general  way. 

Mr.  Cain.  As  to  the  carpenter  labor  it  is;  I  believe  that  one-half 
of  the  men — that  is,  of  efficient  carpenters  on  the  job — if  they  had 
chased  the  others  off  they  would  have  completed  the  buildings  in  the 
same  length  of  time  that  the  whole  gang  did. 

Mr.  MSCulloch.  Because  of  having  these  inefficient  men  on  there 
in  great  numbers,  what  do  you  say  as  to  the  effect  in  regard  to  delay- 
ing the  work  rather  than  speeding  it  up ;  was  it  delayed  ? 

Mr.  Cain.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  McCtJLLOCH.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  Cain.  Oh,  that  would  be  hard  to  estimate,  because  some  of  the 
gangs  that  did  not  have  very  many  of  those  men  on  and  they  were 
not  delayed  much ;  some  gangs  had  only  a  few  efficient  men  on  and 
got  hardly  anything  done. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Do  you  think  the  delay  was  ratlier  great  or  notf 

Mr.  Cain.  It  was  rather  great ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Rockford? 

Mr.  Cain.  My  first  time  in  Rockford  was  the  8th  of  August,  when 
I  came  down  to  work  on  the  camp. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Wliat  was  the  union  scale  of  wages  for  carpenters 
hired  at  the  commencement  of  the  construction  of  Camp  Grant? 

Mr.  Cain.  Well,  as  to  that,  I  couldn't  say  for  sure  whether  they 
had  a  raise  that  spring  or  not;  our  wage  scale  always  takes  effect 
on  the  1st  of  June,  and  whether  they  had  a  raise  that  1st  of  June 
I  can't  state. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  were  you  receiving  at  that  timet 
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Mr.  Cain.  After  the  1st  of  June  we  were  receiving  62^  cents 
an  hour. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Was  that  raised  at  the  camp?  Did  they  pay  more 
at  the  camp  ? 

Mr.  C.4IN.  No;  the  camp  started  after  the  1st  of  June,  you  see — 
some  time,  I  believe,  the  25th  of  June — and  they  started  to  pay  the 
Rockford  scale  out  there.  * 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Was  that  afterwards  raised? 

Mr.  Cain.  It  was  afterwards  raised  to  70  cents  in  1918. 

Mr.  McE^EKziE.  Now,  a  union  carpenter,  if  I  understand  anything 
about  the  union  rules — of  course,  not  being  a  carpenter,  I  don^ 
belong  to  the  union — ^but  it  is  my  understanding  that  it  is  one  of 
your  mles  that  a  man  to  be  rated  as  a  union  carpenter  is  supposed 
to  be  able  to  perform  a  certain  amount  of  work  in  a  day — put  on  so 
manv  shingles  and  so  many  feet  of  siding,  and  so  on.  Am  I  correct 
in  that? 

Mr.  Cain.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  on  that  you  base  your  pay,  your  wage;  that 
is,  each  carpenter  should  do  so  much  work  ? 

Mr.  Cain.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  that  the  man  must  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Cain.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Now,  how  were  those  men  hired  on  this  camp  to 
go  into  the  gang? 

Mr.  Cain.  You  mean  what  method  they  pursued  ? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Yes.  Suppose  you  and  I  should  go  to  the  camp, 
jou  an  experienced  man  and  I  not  a  carpenter  at  all,  how  would  I 
get  on  the  carpenter  roll? 

Mr.  Cain.  You  would  walk  to  the  window  where  it  said  "Car- 
penters," and  be  sent  out  the  same  as  I  would. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  assigned  to  a  carpenter  gang? 

Mr.  Cain.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Two  men  together,  the  one  a  carpenter  and  the 
other,  perhaps,  a  grocery  clerk. 

Mr.  Cain.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  they  pay  him  the  union  scale  of  wages? 

Mr.  Cain.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  did  the  union  men  have  to  say  about  that? 

Mr.  Cain.  They  didn't  like  it  very  well,  but  had  nothing  to  say. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Did  they  join  the  union  or  try  to  make  them  Join 
the  union  ? 

Mr.  Cain.  No;  we  tried  to  get  the  union  shop  out  there.  I  think 
Camp  Custer  was  built  that  way ;  that  they  had  that  system.  If  we 
had  had  that  system,  we  would  have  had  nothing  but  experienced 
carpenters,  but  we  could  not  get  it  there. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  you  believe  from  your  experience  and  knowl- 
edge at  that  time  that  there  could  have  been  procured  a  sufficient 
number  of  carpenters  to  have  done  this  work? 

Mr.  Cain.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  they  would  have  gotten  the  union 
men,  the  same  as  they  did  anyhow,  and  kept  the  other  fellows  out. 
or  put  them  in  other  work,  work  that  belonged  to  them,  and  helped 
m  that  way. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  have  testified  in  answer  to  Mr.  McCulloch 
that  skilled  men  could  have  done  the  work  in  the  same  length  of  time, 
elimmating  these  unskilled  men  absolutely. 
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Mr.  Cain.  Yes;  I  believe  they  could. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  There  were  two  injustices  in  hiring  these  men 
and  paying  them  carpenter's  wages:  First,  an  injustice  to  the  car- 
penters, or  union  men? 

Mr.  Cain.  Yes,  sir;  it  was. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And,  second,  an  imp<^ition  on  the  Government  to 
pay  a  man  carpenter's  wages >when  he  did  not  know  anything  about 
the  carpenter  Business? 

Mr.  Cain.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Was  there  ever  any  attempt  to  regulate,  to  have 
carpenters  and  carpenters'  helpers? 

Mr.  Cain.  No;  we  never  heard  of  any  effort  along  that  line. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  you  know  of  any  practice  in  the  building  line 
where  men  without  any  experience  in  any  line  or  trade  are  paid  the 
same  as  a  man  who  has  his  trade  ? 

Mr.  Cain.  No,  sir;  not  on  any  contract. 

Mr.  McKbszie.  That  is  not  required  in  any  union,  so  far  as  you 
know  ? 

Mr.  Cain.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  in  that  way  the  Government  lost  a  great  deal 
of  money ;  there  is  no  doubt  of  that,  in  my  mind ;  all  a  man  had  to 
do  was  to  go  to  a  Tf  indow  and  say,  "  I  am  a  carpmter,"  and  walk  in. 

Mr.  Cain.  Yes;  up  until  November,  or  about  October,  he  did  not 
even  have  to  show  his  tool  box;  about  that  time  they  would  say, 
"  Where  is  you  box  ?  "  and  they  would  say,  "  In  there.'  You  might 
not  have  any  tools  in  it.  But  along  about  October  they  began  to 
examine  the  tools ;  a  checker  went  through  and  looked  into  the  tool 
boxes. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  was  after  the  big  cantonment;  I  am  speak- 
ing about  during  the  Bates  &  Sogers  contract. 

Mr.  Cain.  This  was  during  Bates  &  Rogers's  time. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Near  the  close? 

Mr.  Cain.  Yes,  sir.     • 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  of  the  foremen  of  the  con- 
tractor protest  against  that  system? 

Mr.  Cain,  Oh,  yesj  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Did  you  take  it  up  with  Bates  &  Sogers,  the  Hock- 
iord  union,  and  protest  against  that  system  ? 

Mr.  Cain.  No  ;  at  that  time  I  had  no  office  in  the  union.  We  had 
our  business  agent  out  there  several  times  trying  to  do  something 
that  way,  but  never  came  to  any  agreement. 

Mr.  MACKENZIE.  In  your  judgment,  as  a  carpenter  contractor,  that 
work  out  there  cost  the  Government  at  least  twice  as  much  as  it 
should  have  cost;  that  is,  the  carpenter  end  of  it? 

Mr.  Cain.  The  carpenter  labor;  yes,  sir. 

TESTIUOITY  OF  MB.  ASAPH  KAIUSTBOH,  BOCKFOBD.  ILL 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 

Mr.  McCmxocH.  What  is  your  name? 

Mr.  Malmstbom.  Asaph  Malmstrom. 

Mr.  McCuMXiCH.  Whoi-e  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Malmstkom.  1027  Kishwaukee  Street.  Bo.'^kford,  HI. 

Mr.  MrCvrj.f)cn.  Wliat  is  your  business? 
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Mr.  Malmstrom.  I  am  general  foreman. 

Mr.  McCuuLOCH.  What? 

Mr.  Malmstrom.  General  construction  foreman. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Did  you  work  at  Camp  Grant? 

Mr.  Malmstrou.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Did  you  observe  while  you  were  working  on  the 
job  of  cases  where  laborers  were  hired  as  carpenters  ? 

Mr.  Malmstrom.  Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  I  wish  you  would  tell  the  committee  about  that. 

Mr.  Malmstrom.  Well,  there  was  laborers  working  around  where 
I  was  at  on  different  buildings  that  heard  of  other  laborers  and 
heard  of  other  men  coming  in  there  being  hii-ed  as  carpenters  and 
they  got  kind  of  jealous,  I  suppose,  and  says :  "  We  can  do  the  same 
thing,"  and  they  quit  the  job  as  laborers  and  went  in  as  carpenters ; 
went  and  bought  an  old  saw  and  chisel  and  hammer  and  went  in  as 
carpenters  and  were  taken  to  work. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  You  know  that  they  were  taken  on? 

Mr.  Malmstiiom.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  Do  you  know  the  names  of  any  of  the  men  that 
did  that?    Can  you  name  them? 

Mr.  Malmstrom.  No;  I  can't  specify  the  names.  I  had  seventy- 
fire  or  a  hundred  men  working  for  me,  and  if  any  men  like  that 
came  along  I  generally  gave  them  a  discharge. 

Mr.  McCiTLLOCH.  TV^ere  there  men  of  this  type  came  to  you? 

Mr.  Malmstrom.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  And  you  got  rid  of  them? 

Mr.  Malmstrom.  Yes,  sir;  I  really  never  hired  them,  because  I 
gave  a  glance  at  them  and  sent  the  men  to  somebody  else. 

Mr.  McCuiLOCH.  Do  you  know  that  the  other  fellow  hired  them  ? 

Mr.  Malmstrom.  They  must  have  been  hired  somewhere. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Did  you  see  them  on  the  work? 

Mr.  ]^Ialmstrom.  Yes,  sir;  I  saw  some  men  I  had  fired  at  different 
jobs  afterwards. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  So  that  you  do  know  of  your  own  knowledge 
that  laborers  on  those  jobs  were  hired  as  carpenters  and  paid  car- 
penter's wages? 

Mr.  Malmstrom.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  After  they  had  been  fired,  or  after  they  had  left 
their  work  as  laborers? 

Mr.  Malmstrom.  There  was  men  that  hired  out  as  carpenters 
came  to  me  and  I  fired  them  because  they  were  incapable  oi  doing 
the  work  and  I  gave  them  a  discharge  slip  and  they  went  over  and 
hired  out  again  to  different  units  and  I  seen  them  there  when  we 
vent  over  to  do  some  extra  work  to  help  out  on  some  other  buildings. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Can  you  tell  us  about  when  that  was? 

Mr.  Malmstrom.  Oh,  that  must  have  been  somewhere  around,  I 
think,  in  September  of  1917 ;  something  like  that,  I  should  judge. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  That  was  under  Bates  and  Rogers's  contract? 

Mr.  Malmstrom.  Under  Bates  and  Sogers;  yes,  sir.  With  Mr. 
Brower's  unit;  he  was  superintendent  in  that  unit.  We  went  over 
there  to  do  some  work ;  we  had  finished  up  where  we  were  and  they 
sent  us  over  there. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Now,  while  you  were  on  that  job  working,  you 
iuid  an  opportunity  of  observing'the  kind  of  lumber? 
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Mr.  Malmstrom.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Tell  the  committee  about  that;  what  kind  of 
lumber  it  was,  and  give  some  idea  of  the  grade. 

Mr.  Mai.mstrom.  I  couldn't  hardly  grade  that  lumber  at  all  at 
the  start.  I  was  surprised  to  see  it  come  on  there  for  buildings  like 
that,  that  were  supposed  to  be  permanent.  It  was  very  poor — about 
the  poorest  I  ever  used.  The  drop '  siding  was  hemlock  and  the 
very  poorest  to  put  on  the  outside  of  a  buuding,  and  the  roof  and 
flooring  was  also  very  poor ;  had  to  be  cut  out  in  spots  in  order  that 
you  wouldn't  break  your  leg  when  you  were  walking  over  it;  but 
it  got  to  be  better  toward  the  last.  I  suppose  tiiey  run  out  of  the 
poor  stuff. 

Mr.  McCrTUiOCH.  They  furnished  you  all  the  poor  stuff  they  had  f 

Mr.  Malmstboh.  That  is  the  way  I  sized  it  up  at  the  time;  but 
we  received  some  better  grades  later  on. 

Mr.  McCtTLiiOCH.  But  during  some  of  the  time  you  had  to  handle 
lumber  of  that  poor  grade  ? 

Mr.  IVIalmstrom.  Of  that  poor  grade. 

Mr.  McCnxxocH.  Well,  from  your  experience  as  a  contractor  will 
you  tell  the  committee  what  the  effect  of  the  use  of  that  kind  of 
lumbw  was,  first  upon  the  construction  of  the  building,  the  kind  of 
building  you  constructed  ? 

Mr.  Malmstbom.  Well,  the  effect  would  be  it  would  make  a  veiy 
poor  building  out  of  it.  If  it  hadn't  been  cut  out  as  much  as  it 
was  it  would  have  made  a  worse  building,  but  the  buildings  were 
put  up  the  best  they  could  with  the  material  they  received. 

Mr.  McCniiLOCH.  That  kind  of  material  must  necessarily  result 
in  poor  construction,  no  matter  how  you  try  to  cull  it  out? 

Mr.  Maucstrom.  It  doubled  the  length  of  time. 

Mr.  McCuxixxjH.  Now,  what  would  you  say  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
use  of  that  kind  of  material  on  the  efficiency  of  the  construction 
company  constructing  the  same;  does  it  take  longer? 

Mr.  Malmstrom.  It  takes  longer.  The  more  you  have  got  of  that 
kind  of  lumber  the  more  time  it  takes. 

Mr.  McCuuiOCH.  Did  you  observe  any  waste  or  loss  as  a  result  of 
the  handling  of  teams  on  that  job  ? 

Mr.  Malmstrom.  Well,  there  was  some  came  to  my  notice,  bat 
as  a  general  rule  the  unit  I  was  in  (I  was  in  Mr.  Ames's  unit  at  tlie 
time),  they  had  a  hard  time  keepmg  up  with  us,  with  material; 
most  always  busy  trying  to  get  lummr  some  wtiy  or  other  to  keep 
it  going.  Later  on,  when  I  was  with  Ericsson,  I  noticed  that  they 
weren't  doing  anything  else  but  following  me  up  and  making  mV 
job  troublesome.  If  I  had  any  material  laid  out  on  the  job  they 
would  follow  me  up  and  pick  it  up,  and  I  would  have  to  look  all 
over  to  find  out  where  it  was  gone.  That  seemed  to  be  all  they  had 
to  do  was  to  keep  picking  up  and  dropping  down  af^in. 

Mr.  McCuiJiOCH.  "Keep  moving  around."  Did  you  ever  hear 
that  expression  used  by  anybody  in  authority  there! 

Mr.  Malmstrom.  No;  I  never  heard  that  expression  used. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  What  would  you  say  as  to  the  number  of  super- 
intendents and  floor  men  that  were  employed  on  that  job?  Were 
there  too  many  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Malmstrom.  Well,  at  the  time  when  Bates  and  Rogers  was 
there  I  don't  think  they  had  too  many  superintendents,  because  they 
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had  large  units.  Mr.  Beckstrom  was  there  and  Mr.  Ericsson,  also. 
There  was  quite  a  number  of  superintendents,  and  some  of  the  super- 
intendents didn't  have  perhaps  more  than  one  foreman,  and  I  know 
one  foreman  who  had  20  men,  and  that  man  was  a  very  capable 
superintendent.  They  seemed  to  have  an  abundance  of  superin- 
tendents at  that  time. 

Mr.  McCtTixocH.  So  much  so  that  in  one  instance  they  had  one 
superintendent  who  was  over  one  foreman  ? 

Mr.  Malmstrom.  Yes. 

Mr.  "McCuvLOca.  And  that  foreman  had  20  men  under  himt 

Mr.  Malmstbom.  Yes,  sir. 

TESTDfOFr  OF  M£.  TH.  L.  lEOV  DE  TISSAHDIEB,  BOCKPOSD,  HI. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 

Mr.  McCuixoch.  Just  state  your  full  name  to  the  stenographer. 

Mr.  TissANDiER.  Th.  L.  Leon  De  Tissandier. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Tissandier.  I  live  in  Rockford. 

Mr.  McCtjixoch.  How  long  have  you  lived  here! 

Mr.  Tissandier.  Between  18  and  19  years. 

Mr.  MoCtJLiiOCH.  Are  you  an  American  citizen  ? 

Mr.  Tissandier.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McOciiLOCH.  You  are  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Tissandier.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiJiOCH.  And  what  has  been  your  business? 

Mr.  Tissandier.  Well,  I  am  a  civil  and  mechanical  and  structural 
engineer. 

Mr.  MoCtTLiiOCH.  Where  were  you  educated  ? 

Mr.  Tissandier.  Well,  got  my  first  education  in  France,  then  we 
moved  to  Grermany  and  I  went  to  the  schools  in  Germany ;  I  went  to 
Heidelberg  and  studied  mathematics,  and  finally  I  graduated  from 
engineering  and  polytechnics  at  Charlottenberg,  that  is  a  suburb 
of  Berlin. 

Mr.  McCtjixoch.  When  did  you  come  to  America? 

Mr.  Tissandier.  I  rame  to  America  in  1896. 

Mr.  McCinxocH.  Did  you  have  any  experience  with  engineering 
projects  abroad? 

Mr.  Tissandier.  Oh,  yea. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Just  in  a  brief  way  tell  us  about  that. 

Mr.  Tissandier.  Well,  I  worked  for  the  Hungarian  Government 
for  quite  a  number  of  years  as  civil  engineer.  I  had  a  good  deal  to 
do  with  river  regulations,  etc. ;  I  also  worked  in  a  mechanical  line 
for  the  Hungarian  Government  in  a  locomotive  works  and  then  I 
joined  a  private  company  that  did  a  lot  of  preliminary  surveying 
in  Bulgaria  and  Roumania  and  south  Russia  and  in  building  tunneS 
and  bridges,  etc. 

Mr.  McCtjixoch.  Then,  when  you  came  to  America,  where  did 
yon  locate? 

Mr.  Tissandier.  When  I  came  to  America,  my  first  jobi  got  was 
as  a  draftsman  in  the  Harvester  Co..  at  Batavia,  111.,  in  the  Johnson 
Harvester  Co. ;  I  started  at  $1.76  a  day. 
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Mr.  McCdixoch.  Now,  will  you  briefly  tell  your  experience  as  »n 
engineer  in  America  ? 

Mr.  TissAKDtER.  Yes,  sir.  From  there  on  I  was  there  only  a,  short 
time;  then  I  went  into  a  big  fectory  as  designer  in  York,  Fa.  I 
stayed  there  about  nine  months,  and  then  I  came  to  Chicago.  In 
Chicago  I  joined  the  Webster  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  I  was  with 
them  for  three  years  and  a  half  as  designer  of  mad^nery,  mostly, 
internal  combustion  engines,  and  elevator  machinery.  I  had  charge 
of  the  drafting  room  and  designing  department. 

Mr.  McCuiJU)CH.  Can  you  give  us  your  experience  as  engineer 
and  in  construction  work  from  then  on? 

Mr.  TissANDiER.  Well,  from  then  on  I  came  to  Rockford. 

Mr.  McCtJLiXKJH.  How  long  did  you  live  here? 

Mr.  TissANDiER.  About — ^between  18  and  19  years. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Now,  give  your  experience  here. 

Mr.  *  TissANDiEB.  Well,  my  experience  here  in  Rockford — ^I  was 
mostly  in  civil  engineering,  mostly  surveying  and  drainage  and  such 
things,  but  I  have  also  acted  as  consulting  engineer  in  the  structural 
line.  I  planned  the  big  plant  for  the  Independent  Harvester  Co.  in 
Piano,  111.,  down  here.  I  made  all  the  designs  for  it,  but  the  project 
wasn't  carried  through  because  the  Government  interfered.  It  was 
a  cooperative  concern.  Then  I  have  planned  quite  s  mimber  of 
structures  here  in  concrete  and  steel,  but  as  a  rule  I  haven't  done 
very  much  structural  work  since  I  have  been  in  America.  I  didn't 
have  any  chance  here.  It  has  been  mostly  surveying  and  what  we 
call,  generally,  civil  engineering. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  Did  you  work  out  at  Camp  Grant? 

Mr.  TissANDiER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  How  long  were  you  out  there? 

Mr.  TissANOiER.  Well,  I  have  been  out  there  several  times.  When 
the  camp  question  came  up  I  was  engaged  by  the  chamber  of  oom- 
merce  to  survey  the  outlines  and  the  property  lines  of  the  camp. 
Then  I  laid  out  the  rifle  range,  and  then  for  a  number  of  months  I 
had  nothing  to  do  at  the  camp.  In  the  meantime,  while  Bates  and 
Rogers  started  their  construction,  I  had  nothing  to  do  at  the  camp 
whatever.  Then  later  on  the  Government  required  some  more  land 
surveyed.  Then,  in  1918— that  was  in  1917 — ^then,  in  1918,  about  in 
August,  Maj.  Charles  told  me  that  the  Government  wanted  a  topo- 
graphical map  made  of  the  enlarged  territories  that  they  wanted  to 
put  some  more  buildings  on.  That  had  to  be  done  in  a  very  short 
time.  Well,  I  tried  my  best;  I  went  out  there,  and  after  we  lud 
worked  for  about  three  weeks  then  they  obtained  another  map  of 
the  same  territory  which  Maj.  Charles  thought  was  sufficient  for  the 
present.  Then,  months  later,  the  actual  construction  of  the  second 
part  of  the  camp  commenced,  and  Maj.  Charles  engaged  me  to  list 
all  the  buildings  out  there,  working  for  the  Government  direct  under 
Maj.  Charles  for  about  six  weeks,  two  month.s,  and  afterwards  I  wa< 
turned  over  and  incorporated  into  the  engineering  organization  of 
Alvord  &  Burdick. 

Mr.  McCtrixocH.  What  are  they? 

Mr.  TissANDiER.  They  are  the  supervising  engineers  in  <-luii|r?  of 
sewers  and  water  and  all  those  utilities. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  You  were  taken  into  their  personnel  ? 
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Mr.  TissANDixR.  I  was  turned  over  to  them,  and  from  that  moment 
on  I  was  ordered  to  Alvord  &  Burdick. 

Mr.  McCmiiiOCH.  How  long  did  you  remain  with  them? 

Mr.  TissANDiEB.  I  was  there  until  after  the  armistice,  when  the 
work  stopped  altogether. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  You  have  been  identified,  then,  in  various 
capacities? 

Mr.  TissANDiER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuuocH.  With  the  construction  of  Camp  Grant  from  the 
beginning  ? 

Mr.  T188ANDIEB.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCdixoch.  Having  acted  for  the  chamber  of  commerce  in 
the  preliminary  survey? 

Mr.  TissANbiER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McGtrixocH.  And  then  on  through  in  various  capacities  until 
the  signing  of  the  armistice? 

Mr.  TissAKDiBR.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuuxKiH.  You  have  had  experience  in  the  laying  out  and 
planning  of  utilities? 

Mr.  TissANDiER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocn.  And  by  utilities  I  mean  the  water  supply  and 
the  aewers,  etc. 

Mr.  TissAMDiEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtJUiOCH.  The  roads,  sewers,  etc.? 

Mr.  T1B8ANDIER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtJUiOCH.  Now,  so  far  as  the  situation  at  Camp  Grant  ia 
concerned,  you  arc  familiar  with  the  layout  of  the  land  there? 

Mr.  TissANDiER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  Having  surveyed  it? 

Mr.  T188ANOIGR.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtnjiOCH.  So  far  as  Camp  Grant  goes,  was  there  any  engi- 
neering or  construction  reason  why  the  buildings — ^why  they  could 
aot  have  gone  ahead  with  the  building  before  the  utilities  were  laid 
out,  or  that  they  couldn't  have  laid  out  the  utilities  while  the  build- 
ings were  being  constructed  ? 

Mr.  T18SANDIEB.  There  was  no  reason  why  they  couldn't  have  done 
both  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  McCtJixocH.  Or  at  different  times;  is  that  right?  In  other 
words,  could  they  have  gone  along  with  the  construction  of  thi< 
buildings  separately? 

Mr.  Tjssandier.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtTUiOCH.  And  the  utilities  separately? 

Mr.  T188AKDIER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCcLLocH.  At  the  same  time  ? 

Mr.  TissANDiER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCrUiOCH.  Give  us  your  reasons  now  for  that  statement? 

Mr.  TissANDiER.  Well,  it  is  generally,  in  the  building  of  streets, 
they  are  made  and  built  up  before  they  ever  commeiice  to  lay  the 
sewer,  in  the  cities,  and  this  is  the  general  experience  all  over  the 
world,  and  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  that  could  not  be  done 
at  Camp  Grant ;  you  take  most  of  the  streets  are  60  feet  wide ;  the 
ditches  and  sewers  and  water,  etc.,  are  dug  by  trench-digging  ma- 
chine.s,  they  don't  take  so  much  room.  They  could  get  around  be- 
tween the  buildings.    There  is  plenty  of  room  between  the  build- 
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ings  to  pile  up  materials  for  the  construction  of  the  buildings,  so 
that  the  material  would  not  be  in  the  way  of  the  ditch-digging  ma- 
chines at  all;  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  they  couldn't  have 
been  built  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  So  that  a  contract  could  have  been  let  for  the 
building  of  the  buildings? 

Mr.  TissANDiER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  And  shelters,  and  the  contractor  could  have  gone 
on  to  the  job  with  plans  and  proceeded  to  the  construction  of  the 
shelters  ? 

Mr.  TissANDiER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  And  at  the  same  time  the  utilities  could  have 
been  planned  and  have  been  proceeding  to  completion  f 

Mr.  TissANDiER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Whenever  you  got  ready  to  do  so? 

Mr.  TissANDiER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  How  long  does  it  take  ordinarily  to  lay  -eut  in  a 
«amp  such  as  Camp  Grant,  we  will  say,  the  utilities  ? 

Mr.  T188ANDIER.  That  is  to  make  the  layout;  well,  that  depends  on 
the  nature  of  the  work,  but  the  general  layout  wouldn't  tak»  so  very 
long. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Well,  we  are  talking  about  the  layout  ■■  a  rash 
order  construction  of  simple  design,  such  as  they  had  there ;  how  long, 
do  you  say,  in  the  light  of  your  experience  as  an  engineer  having 
dealt  with  situations  of  this  kind,  it  would  take  to  make  the  layout! 

Mr.  TISSANDIER.  Well,  if  I  was  engineer  of  that  I  would  put  on 
five  or  six  surveying  parties  at  the  same  time,  then  it  could  be  done 
easily  in  a  month. 

Mr.  McCuiiiOCH.  That  is,  everything  completed,  Mr.  Tissandier? 

Mr.  T18SANDIEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Does  that  include  buildings  and  utilities? 

Mr.  TissANDiKR.  No;  that  is  utilities  alone.  It  does  not  include 
buildings. 

Mr.  McCuujoCH.  That  is,  including  the  utilities  alone? 

Mr.  Tissandier.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  And  you  could  have  been  workine  on  the  lay- 
out while  the  other  buildings  were  being  constructed  if  you  had 
the  plans? 

Mr.  Tissandier.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCxJiiLOCH.  The  point  I  want  to  make  and  get  your  view 
of  is  whether  there  is  any  enpneering  or  construction  reasons  why 
the  building  of  the  buildings  and  the  shelters  should  have  been 
delayed  until  the  planning  or  construction  of  the  utilities  had  been 
completed. 

Mr.  Tissandier.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Is  that  rieht? 

Mr.  Tissandier.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  in  your  experience  here  and  about  that 
camp,  being  a  practical  man,  what  did  you  observe  first  as  to  the 
waste  of  materials? 

Mr.  Tissandier.  Well,  during  the  period  that  Bates  &  Roprrs 
were  there,  I  was  very  little  at  the  camp  so  I  couldn't  speak  about 
it  on  that. 
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Mr.  McCuujocB.  So  you  don't  know  anything  about  it  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  TiasANDiBK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCiTixocH.  Later  on? 

Mr.  TissANDiER.  It  is  also  very  difficult  for  me  to  speak  in  that 
regard  because  during  the  tiine  I  ^ras  at  the  camp  I  was  busy  in 
my  own  line,  too  busy  to  make  observations  of  what  the  other  fellow 
was  doing. 

Mr.  McCiTixocH.  WeU,  if  you  didn't  make  them,  that  ends  it;  I 
don't  want  you  to  tell  about  something  of  which  you  have  no 
knowledge. 

Mr.   TiSSANDIBB.  No. 

Mr.  McCui-LOCH.  Are  there  any  instances  that  you  can  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  committee  showing  a  waste  or  a  loss  resulting 
from  the  handling  of  labor? 

Mr.  TissAifDiEB.  Well,  during  the  time  that  I  was  working  in  tha 
second  construction  period  of  the  camj^,  that  is  when  the  other  addi- 
tion was  built  onto  it 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Under  what  contract? 

Mr.  TissAifDiER.  Under  the  Ericsson  Co.  Well,  at  that  time 
there  was  a  great  many  laborers  that  were  paid,  as  far  as  I  under- 
stand, about  $4.00  a  day,  who  weren't  really  worth  60  cents  a  day. 
The  Ei^csson  Co.  had  quite  a  good  organization.  They  had  a 
very  cwable  general  superintendent,  Mr.  Larson,  and  he  had  a  good 
many  roremen,  but  the  territory  was  so  large  and  the  laborers  so 
scattered,  it  was  such  a  large  territory  that  it  was  a  very  hard 
thing  to  control  all  those  fellows,  and  the  checker  came  around  to 
see  tne  fellows,  then  he  goes  on,  and  after  he  goes  they  just  lean 
down  on  their  fork  and  let  it  go  at  that.  These  are  general  observa- 
tions that  I  made,  but  I  think  that  work,  where  it  goes  on  to  such 
&n  extent  as  that,  to  keep  all  of  those  fellows  working  you  would 
need  a  foreman  to  about  every  six  men. 

Mr,  McCdixoch.  Now,  is  there  any  other  fact  or  addition  that 
joo  can  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  that  might  throw 
some  light  on  the  construction  of  Camp  Grant? 

Mr.  TissAXDiEE.  Well.  I  would  say  that  one  error  made  at  the 
beginning  which  cost  a  great  deal  of  money — the  surface  drainage 
m  die  firet  place  was  neglected  right  from  the  b<iginriing.  Supwxie 
I  had  that  whole  business  to  handle.  I  would  have  liwn  wlwt*!*!  by 
the  Government  and  go  ahead  and  lay  out  this  Camp  Grant,  and  no 
eventhing  a»  it  properly  should  be  done:  the  firfst  thing  I  would 
hare  done  after  I  nad  mailde  the  general  layout — that  is,  made  a  tf*po. 
paphie»l  uiap — would  have  J^een  to  go  ah(>ad  witli  th(;  >-urfa'e  drain- 
sft  Xow.  this  has  been  done  to  some  extent,  but  not  fcijffici«'ntl3'. 
hecauae  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1917  we  had  a  vrv  bard  vriiitur. 
There  was  a  lot  of  avjw  on  the  groun^L  and  when  that  ^now  malted 
*hia  camp  wa-  aniplv  an  awful  swamp,  and  if  surfa'*'  drainag*;  baxi 
t«B  prc'vidftd  fca"  rigiit  in  the  !j**{rJnnirjir  a  tljing  liJuf  that  fjnUi  wA. 
have  happened,  and  consKjuently  mud  and  bad  jf^ad-  v.ouJd  WA  have 
d*-l»Ted  ^rerytLhig.  In  thi?  re^pw-t  I  thir  k  a  jrr**at  d'-aJ  hat  \ft^-u 
«M>-;  i,)ri;if  tiiHt  IJne.  That  ie  a  tliintr  t}iHt  l.-d-  'j<^n  ovffjlookftd 
^a»  tilt  "*ieg-'t  T.7r>g 

Mr.  Mc<  rxi/X"i  T^T.at  wou'd  yo-i  v--v  mr  V>  wl.fhT  or  u>A  \).-rH 
*»»  IDT  reaiKin  in  vour  JGdgiii«?rit  vhy  X'.a  r'^i^vy j'yix  of  t Jji>-  caf.p. 
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the  shelters  and  buildings,  could  not  have  been  let  under  a  lump-sum 
contract  ? 

Mr.  TissANDiER.  I  think  it  could  have  been  let  to  greater  advan- 
tage under  a  lump-sum  contract. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  Why? 

Mr.  T1S8ANDIER.  So  far  as  I  understand  the  cost-plus  system,  it 
isn't  a  safeguard  against  any  waste.  I  don't  see  how  a  cost-plus  sys- 
tem is  any  guard  against  waste.  The  Government  pays  for  all  of 
the  labor,  for  the  material,  for  everything,  and  gives  so  much  on  top 
of  that.  Now,  whether  he  has  constructed  that  at  double  the  cost 
that  he  should  have,  doesn't  make  any  difference;  he  gets  his  pay 
anyway.  I  don't  see  how  it  is  any  safeguard.  I  do  not  think  in  a 
lumi)-sum  contract,  with  a  prohibition  penalty,  if  it  is  not  completed 
within  a  certain  time  or  if  the  quality  is  not  the  same  as  specified, 
and  with  a  bonus  on  the  other  hand  for  quicker  and  better  work  an<l 
for  cutting  down  on  costs,  I  think  it  would  be  more  efficient  than  the 
cost-plus  system.    That  is  my  opinion. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  you  know  of  no  reason  why  such  a  contract 
could  not  have  been  undertaken  by  the  Government  and  carried  out, 
do  yon? 

Mr.  TissANDiER,  No ;  I  don't,  of  any  reason ;  I  don't  know  of  any. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  Question:  Mr.  Mc- 
Culloch  has  asked  you  in  regard  to  letting  out  tnis  contract  on  a 
lump-sum  basis? 

Mr.  TissANDiER.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And,  of  course,  one  of  the  contentions  that  has 
been  raging  in  the  country  ever  since  these  systems  were  devised  by 
the  emergency  construction  committee  and  Known  as  the  cost-plus 
contract,  whether  it  was  a  wise  form  of  contract  or  not,  and  whether 
the  Government  was  properly  safeguarded,  men  have  contended  that 
the  Government  was  not  safeguarded  at  all ;  others  claim  the  oppo- 
site; that  is  one  of  the  things  we  are  investigating.  Now,  do  you 
believe  it  would  have  been  possible  to  let  a  lump-sum  contract  for 
this  entire  Camp  Grant  out  here,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
didn't  know  exactly  what  they  wanted?  Do  you  think  that  woulil 
have  been  possible  ? 

Mr.  TissANDiER.  Well,  it  would  possibly  not  have  been  possible  as 
long  as  there  are  changes  possible,  but  I  d<m't  see  why  a  luuip-^uiii 
contract  could  not  have  been  made  on  basis  of  units. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  that  is  on  the  basis  of  a  unit,  you  sav  ? 

Mr.  TissANDiER.  It  is  not  for  the  whole  camp,  but  ^or  units  of  la- 
bor or  for  such  and  such  a  group  of  buildings.  I  don't  see  why  the 
contractor  couldn't  have  taken  a  contract  that  way. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  construction  was 
very  simple,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  TissANDiER.  Very  simple. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  it  was  practically  identical,  that  is,  in  regard 
to  all  the  buildings,  it  would  have  been  possible  for  anj*  contractor 
with  experience  to  figure  out  the  exj>ense  of  labor  and  material,  and 
to  have  estimated  he  would  build  that  cantonment  for  so  much  a 
cubic  foot  construction  for  sheltei-s? 

Mr.  Tissandier.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  so  much  for  square  yard  for  road.s  concrete 
or  macadam  ? 
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Mr.  McKenzie.  So  much  per  unit  of  lineal  foot  for  sewers  ? 

Mr.  TissANDiER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  T188ANDIEB.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  He  could  have  made  a  bid  and  then  it  would 
hare  been  immaterial  whether  they  put  up  such  a  plant  to  take  care 
of  a  thousand  men  or  500,000  men.  Do  you  believe  it  would  have 
been  possible  to  do  that  ? 

Mr.  TissANDiER.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  "Well,  if  that  had  bene  done,  from  your  experi*- 
ence,  what  do  you  think  the  saving  would  have  been  to  the  Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr.  TissANDiER.  Oh,  I  think  the  saving  would  have  been  50  per 
cent 

Mr.  McKexzie.  About  50  per  cent? 

Mr.  T188ANDIER.  Yes. 

(And  thereupon  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  1.15  o'clock  p.  m.) 

•  after  recess. 

Committee  reconvened  at  1.15  o'clock  p.  m.  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment. 

TESTDCOITY  OF  MB.  LEO  WHITHOBE,  CHEBRT  VAILET,  HI. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Your  name  is  Leo  Whitmore? 

Mr.  Whitmore,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCcrLixMrH.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  "Whitmore  ? 

Mr.  Whitmore.  In  the  village  of  Cherry  Valley. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  "What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Whitmore.  "Why,  foreman  in  general — foreman  of  concrete 
roads  or  concrete  construction — labor  loreman. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Did  you  work  at  Camp  Grant? 

Mr.  Whitmore.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  McCtrUiOCH.  In  what  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Whitmore.  Starting  in  as  laborer  and  ending  up  as  labor 
superintendent. 

Afr.  McCiTLLOCH.  Under  whom — what  contractor? 

Mr.  Whitmore.  Bates  &  Rogers  on  the  start. 

Mr.  McCuLix)CH.  Later? 

Mr.  Whitmore.  Henry  Ericson  &  Co. 

Mr.  McCxjixoch.  You  started  in,  you  say,  as  a  lalwrer? 

Mr.  Whitmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  And  ended  up  as  a  superintendent? 

Mr.  Whitmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  Did  you  work  in  anj'  other  capacity  with  Bates 
&  Rogers? 

Mr.  Whitmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  Tell  us  all  about  that;  what  were  you  doing? 

Mr.  Whitmore.  As  foreman  for  Bates  &  Kogers  with  a  concrete 
machine. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  As  foreman,  how  many  men  did  you  have  under 
you? 

Mr.  Whitmore.  Anywhere  from  16  to  30. 
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Mr.  McCxtIaLoch.  What  would  you  say  as  to  whether  or  not  yoi 
had  too  many  men  or  too  few  for  the  work  you  were  doing? 

Mr.  WHrrMORB.  For  Bates  &  Rogers  my  men  were  just  about  righ 
for  the  amount  of  work  I  was  doing. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  How  about  the  other  cx)ntractor  ? 

Mr.  WnrrMORE.  Well,  I  was  labor  superintendent  for  them ;  assis 
tant  labor  superintendent. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What  would  you  say  as  to  whether  or  not  the] 
had  too  many  men  on  the  job  or  too  few  ? 

Mr.  WHrrMOHE.  The  men  were  all  put  to  work  as  they  came  oi 
the  job  in  different  capacities. 

Mr.  McCuiJiOCH.  I  wish  you  would  tell  the  committee,  just  frankly 
what  the  situation  was,  first,  under  Bates  &  Kogers  with  regard  t< 
the  number  of  men  and  then  in  regard  to  the  other  contractor 
Henry  Ericsson  &  Co. 

Mr.  Wbithore.  Under  Bates  &  Sogers,  what  men  I  had  working 
the  men  were  just  about  right. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  By  that  you  mean  right  in  number  or  right  ir 
qualifications,  or  right  in  what  ? 

Mr.  Whitmore.  Right  in  number  and  good  men  to  work,  wel 
fed,  and  taken  care  of:  men  willing  to  do  a  good  day's  work. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  They  did  do  a  good  day's  work? 

Mr.  Whitmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuux)CH.  So  far  as  you  observed,  there  was  no  loafing  oi 
the  job  with  Bates  &  Rogers? 

Mr.  WnrrMORE.  Not  in  my  line. 

Mr.  McCtJLLocH.  You  never  saw  that? 

Mr.  Whitmore.  I  never  saw  that. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  How  about  the  other? 

Mr.  Whitmore.  We  were  delayed  once  or  twice,  but  that  couldn't 
have  been  helped. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  You  think  it  was  unavoidable? 

Mr.  Whttmorb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiaLOCh.  Under  the  other  contractor  what  do  you  say- 
Henry  Ericson  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Whitmore.  Mismanagement  at  the  head  of  it. 

Mr.  McCuutiOCH.  Tell  us  all  about  it — what  you  observed,  what 
the  mismanagement  consisted  of,  and  who  it  was  that  was  respon- 
sible for  it  that  you  know,  and  what  the  result  of  it  was. 

Mr.  Whitmore.  Men  coming  in  on  the  job  at  3  o'clock  in  th« 
afternoon.  I  never  was  informed  how  many  was  coming  and  I  knew 
nothing  about  them  until  they  got  there.  Anywhere  from  50  to  lOO 
came  in  at  3  o'clock.  I  never  knew  how  many  were  coming  and  1 
had  to  get  them  out  to  work  somewhere  and  get  them  in  the  pay  roll 
and  not  knowing  how  many  were  coming  and  coming  in  at  3  o'clock 
I  had  no  time  to  get  them  on  the  job,  so  I  had  to  put  them  at  sweep- 
ing out  the  barracks,  because  they  had  to  be  on  tne  pay  roll  before 
they  could  get  something  to  eat. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Was  it  a  case  of  getting  them  on  the  pay  roll  or 
getting  the  work  done? 

Mr.  Whitmore.  It  was  necessary  to  get  them  on  the  pay  roll  to 
insure  them  of  getting  their  lodgings  or  their  sui>pers. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  I  don't  understand  the  situation.  You  say  there 
was  nothing  to  do;  nothing  to  be  done? 
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Mr.  Whtthobe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  If  there  was  work,  you  could  have  put  them  to 
•work,  couldn't  you  ? 

Mr.  Whttmobe.  When  they  got  in  there  it  was  so  late  you  couldn't 
distribute  them  around. 
Mr.  McCuux>CH.  You  say  they  came  in  at  what  time  of  the  day? 
Mr.  WHrrHOBE.  Between  2  and  3. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  You  were  the  foreman  and  the  men  were  as- 
signed to  you  ? 
Mr.  WHrrMORE.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  McCxTUiOCH.  How  many  of  them? 
]^Ir.  Whtthobe.  All  of  them. 
Mr.  McCtjixxx3h.  How  many  of  them  were  there? 
Mr.  Whttmobb.  From  60  to  100. 

Mr.  McCiTLiiOCH.  You  would  get  from  50  to  100  at  3  in  the 
afternoon  ? 
Mr.  Whttmore.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  McCuLxocH.  For  what  purposes? 

Mr.  Whitmobe.  To  be  distributed  out  to  the  different  foremen  for 
different  work. 
Mr.  McCtJixocH.  How  long  did  they  work  that  day? 
Mr.  WnrrMORE.  That  day  they  were  hired  and  put  on  the  pay 
roll — ^they  went  up  in  the  baggage  department  and  got  their  bag- 
gage and  suit  cases  checked  and  changed  their  clothes  and  at  that 
time  it  was  too  late  to  put  them  to  work,  so  I  put  them  in  the  bar- 
racks sweeping  out  the  barracks. 
Mr,  McCtjujoch.  How  about  the  next  day? 
Mr.  WHtTMOBE.  The  same  thing. 
Mr.  McCuiiOCH.  Nothing  for  them  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Whttmore.  I  had  work  for  them  to  do  but  I  would  no  more 
than  get  them  on  the  job  than  it  would  be  time  to  quit. 
Mr.  McCuixocH.  You  say  that  happened  every  day? 
Mr.  Whttmohb.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr,  McCuUiOCH.  For  how  long? 

Mr.  Whttmore.  From  the  time  I  was  superintendent  until  I  got 
^one. 
Mr,  McCuiJiOCH.  How  long  a  time  did  that  cover. 
Mr.  Whttmore.  Approximately  three  months, 
Mr.  McCtjujoch.  WTiat  months  were  they? 
Mr.  Whttmore.  September,  October,  and  November. 
Mr.  McCtTUiOCH.  1918? 
Mr.  Whttmore.  Iftl9  or  '18 ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Now.  were  these  men  you  were  referring  to 
men  jnst  newly  assigned  to  the  jol)  or  men  that  continued  along 
every  day? 
Mr.  Whttmore.  Men  that  came  in. 

Mr.  McCxJtLOCH.  You  were  the  distributing  boss,  is  that  it  ? 
Mr.  Whttmore.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  McCmxocH.  So  these  men,  when  they  came  in  to  enter  on  the 
work  were  turned  over  toyou  for  distribution? 
Mr.  Whttmore.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  McCtJiJJOCH.  After  they  had  been  assigned  to  work,  the  men 
that  came  in.  you  don't  know  what  happened  to  them,  do  you? 
Mr.  Whttmore.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  McCuixocH.  So  your  complaint  goes  to  the  fact  that  the 
men  were  turned  over  to  you  each  day  to  be  assigned  to  a  late  hoi 
in  the  day? 

Mr.  Whitmorb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuhjOCh.  Could  you  reasanably  expect  much  out  of  a  ma 
the  first  day  he  came  on  the  job? 

Mr.  Whitmore.  When  they  came  on  the  job  they  first  checke 
their  baggage  and  then  were  put  on  the  pay  roll. 

Mr,  Mc(SrLix3CH.  You  think  they  were  hired  out  and  checke 
their  baggage  on  the  Government's  time? 

Mr.  Whitmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  At  whose  instructions  was  that  done  ? 

Mr.  WnrrMORE.  Mr.  Ericsson,  Walter  Ericsson. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  Did  you  complain  about  it? 

Mr.  WnrrMORE.  I  complained  about  it  to  his  other  superintenden 
Mr.  Larson. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What  did  he  say  about  it? 

Mr.  Whitmore.  He  said  "  Go  ahead." 

Mr.  McCuMiOCH.  Didn't  he  say  anything  more  about  it  than  "  G 
ahead." 

Mr.  Whitmore.  He  said  you  are  doing  as  well  as  can  be  done. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Do  you  remember  an  occasion  when  you  wer 
sent  to  put  up  a  water  tank;  do  you  remember  that  circumstance 
You  went  quite  a  distance  from  the  camp  to  put  up  a  water  tank :  d 
you  remember  that ;  and  you  got  there  and  you  found  the  water  hai 
not  been  connected? 

Mr.  Whitmore.  That  was  under  Bates  &  Rogers. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  I  don't  know  who  it  was  under — I  am  readin; 
from  the  notes  of  the  investigator — tell  us  about  that,  if  you  remcm 
ber  the  circumstances? 

Mr.  Whitmore.  Not  about  any  water  tank. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Well,  do  you  remember  any  instance  when  yoi 
were  sent  to  a  point  to  do  some  work  and  you  found  about  24  o 
more  idle  men  loafing  around  there  for  quite  a  length  of  time  doin< 
nothing? 

Mr.  Whitmore.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Now,  I  wish  you  would  go  to  the  general  proixi 
sition ;  we  are  seeking  to  get  the  facts  here. 

Mr.  Whitmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtJixocH.  I  wish  you  would  tell  the  conunittec  what,  i 
anything,  you  observed  under  either  of  these  contractors  in  regan 
to  waste  or  loss  to  the  Government  as  a  result  of  idleness  of  men  oi 
the  mismanagement  in  the  handling  of  men? 

Mr.  Whitmore.  Well,  when  the  men  were  hired  to  go  to  woik 
if  they  were  hired,  like  to-day,  the  food  that  was  given  them  on  tli< 
start  physicked  them  so  they  were  not  fit  to  work  the  next  day.  Tin 
food  was  so  rotten  the  men  complained  it  was  not  fit  for  a  dog  to  <-.;t 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  Was  that  food  furnished  by  the  contractor? 

Mr.  Whitmore.  I  think  it  was:  it  was. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  It  was  charged  back  to  the  Government,  o 
course,  but  it  was  food  prepared  and  furnished  by  the  contnirlo; 
under  his  direction? 

Mr.  Whitmore.  Yes,  sir;  these  men  would  constantly,  the  nex 
day,  be  going  to  the  toilet,  and  it  got  so'  bad  that  we  had  to  put  ii 
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what  we  called  a  "  Can  boss "  in  there,  to  see  that  the  men  vere  not 
in  there  loafing. 

Mr.  McCtrUiOCH.  How  do  you  sav  that  resulted  from  mismanage- 
ment. It  might  have  been  the  fault  of  the  cook.  Did  it  occur  all 
the  time  ? 

Mr.  Whttmoke.  Yes,  sir;  constantly. 

Mr.  McCtTLuocH.  Was  the  food-  of  such  a  quality  that  it  affected 
the  men  all  of  the  time  they  way  you  said  ? 

Mr.  Whttuobe.  Thejr  way  it  was  put  up ;  yes,  I  imagine. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Did  it  affect  the  men  all  the  time  they  were 
there? 

Mr.  WHrrMORi:.  After  a  man  was  there  for  a  week  or  so,  it  seems 
as  though  he  got  used  to  it. 

Mr.  McCinxocH.  Can  you  point  out  anything  else  to  the  <;om- 
mittee  or  any  other  fact  that  would  indicate  there  was  mismanage- 
ment in  the  handling  of  men  or  idleness  that  resulted  from  such 
mismanagement? 

Mr.  WHrTMORE.  Teams  checking  in  at  the  camp.  A  man  would 
come  up  without  a  team  and  check  out  a  team,  and  would  ^'lieck  out 
again  at  night  with  one  team.  I  suggested  to  the  teau)  bass  that 
the  men  that  had  teams  be  on  the  wagons  when  they  checked  out.  In 
one  instance  a  man  came  up  and  checked  out  a  team  and  lie  didn't 
have  a  team  there.  I  happened  to  know  the  fellow  and  I  kept  an 
eye  on  him  to  see  if  he  got  his  team,  and  I  knew  where  he  kept  his 
team  and  I  went  down  to  where  they  were,  and  they  were  luihar- 
nessed  and  bedded.  He  had  pay  for  full  day  with  a  team  and  the 
team  was  not  there. 

Mr.  McCtjixoch.  You  don't  know  whether  the  team  was  on  the 
job  or  not? 

Mr.  Whitmokb.  No. 

Mr.  McCtnxocH.  He  might  have  taken  the  team  down  and  come 
back  and  checked  out? 

Mr.  Whitmorb.  Possibly. 

Mr.  McCirUiOCH.  Your  criticism  goes  to  the  fact  that  he  could 
have  checked  out  without  having  had  a  team  on  the  job  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Whitmorb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuuuocH.  And  that  there  was  something  wrong  with  the 
i'ystem? 

Mr.  Whttmoke.  Every  day ;  yes,  sir ;  it  was  possible. 

Mr.  McCtrUiOCH.  Could  you  tell  under  what  contractor  that  system 
prevailed  ? 

Mr.  Whitmorb.  Henry  Ericsson  &  Co. 

Mr.  McCtnxocH.  Is  there  any  other  instance  you  can  call  to  our 
attention  of  waste  or  loss  to  the  Government  in  the  way  of  idleness 
or  anything  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Whitmore.  Well,  one  day  it  started  to  rain  pretty  hard  a 
little  after  2  o'clock;  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  do  anything — 
I  went  over  in  the  lumberyard  and  told  the  men  they  might  as 
well  go  in ;  there  would  be  nothing  more  to  do — it  was  too  wet  and 
1  made  the  remark  that  the  teams  had  better  go  in  and  the  sup- 
erintendent of  the  lumberyard  jumped  on  his  hoi*se  and  sent  the 
men  and  the  teams  in  and  when  I  went  back  over  toward  the  bar- 
racks I  met  Walter  Ericsson  and  he  wanted  to  know  what  I  had 
lieen  domg,  and  I  told  him  I  had  sent  the  men  and  teams  in  and 
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then  he  went  and  sent  them  back  out  again  and  there  was  no  moi 
work  done  and  there  was  anywhere  from  10  to  25  teams  there. 

Mr.  McCtJLLOCH.  He  kept  them  on  the  job  even  though  he  knc 
nothing  more  could  be  done? 

Mr.  WHrrMORE.  He  was  waiting  for  it  to  quit  raining? 

Mr.  McCtnuLOCH.  You  have  been  a  contractor? 

Mr.  "Wkitmore.  No,  sir;  not  a  contractor. 

Mr.  MoCtjujOch.  You  have  been  on  a  great  deal  of  contract  work 

Mr.  Whitmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  What  would  you  say  as  to  whether  or  not  th 
method  of  handling  labor  on  that  job  was  eflScient;  do  you  thin 
it  was  inefficient? 

Mr.  Whitmore.  Inefficient:  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCui<LOCH.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  been  handled  ths 
way  if  the  contract  was  on  a  lump-sum  basis  where  the  contracto 
was  interested  in  getting  the  contract  finished  quickly. 

Mr.  WnrrMORE.  No,  sir;  it  was  not. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  And  interested  in  getting  a  day's  work  out  o 
the  men? 

Mr.  Whttmore.  No. 

Mr.  MoCuLLOCH.  You  don't  think  it  would  have  been  done  tha 
way? 

Mr.  Whitmore.  No,  sir;  not  with  a  contractor. 

Mr.  McCtJLLOCH.  So,  as  a  result  of  the  system  that  was  put  ii 
there,  I  wish  you  would  say  to  the  committee  whether  or  not.  in  you 
judgment,  there  was  loss  or  waste  to  the  Government? 

Mr.  Whitmore.  There  was  loss  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  McCuLLOcii.  Was  it  small  or  great,  in  your  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Whitmore.  It  was  great. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  Now,  as  to  the  waste  of  material ;  do  you  kno^ 
of  any  waste  of  material,  and  if  you  do  you  may  tell  the  conunitte 
anything  about  that? 

Mr.  Whitmore.  Well,  there  was;  the  waste  of  material  wasn't  ver 
much.    I  can't  say  in  regard  to  that. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  You  don't  know  much  about  that? 

Mr.  Whitmore.  Well,  there  was  considerable  waste  of  material 
but  the  time  and  cost  of  labor  would  more  than  balance  it. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  You  say  the  time  and  price  of  labor  would  b«l 
ance  up  the  waste  of  material  ? 

Mr.  Whitmore.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  How  do  you  figure  that  out? 

Mr.  Whitmore.  Take  a  carpenter  and  put  him  to  work  on  a  smal 
piece  that  was  thrown  out,  to  saw  out  two  or  three  knot  holes;  thi 
cost  of  time  would  be  a  good  deal  more  than  the  lumber  would  b 
worth. 

Mr.  McCulijOCH.  You  are  not  a  carpenter? 

Mr.  Whitmore.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLi/)CH.  You  didn't  work  as  a  carpenter  on  the  job? 

Mr.  WnrrMORE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  So  it  was,  in  your  opinion,  a  case  of  either  losinj 
the  time  or  the  lumber  in  putting  it  in  shape? 

Mr.  WnrrMORE.  Yes,  sir ;  one  would  offset  the  other. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  Did  you  work  at  putting  up  water  tanks? 
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ilr.  Whitmore.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Have  you  any  other  facts  you  would  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee,  or  that  you  can  bring  to  the  atten-. 
tion  of  the  committee  that  would  bring  any  light  as  to  now  the  camp 
was  built? 

Mr.  Whitmore.  In  putting  up  the  hard  road  they  made  about  an 
avera^  of  125  to  140  feet  a  machine ;  with  a  capacity  of  three  ma- 
chines; three  machines  would — ought  to  be  on  an  average  of  from 
375  to  425  feet. 

Mr.  McCtTLxocH.  How  much  did  they  put  in? 

Mr.  Whitmore.  125, 140,  or  180  feet. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  How  do  you  account  for  that? 

Mr.  Whitmore.  The  men  working  on  the  cement  work,  it  was  hard 
work;  and  the  men  thought  if  you  chased  him  a  little  too  hard  he 
would  quit  and  would  go  down  to  the  employment  bureau  and  he 
would  hire  over  again ;  he  might  go  on  as  a  carpenter  or  as  a  roofer ; 
after  they  were  there  a  few  days  they  f oimd  out  they  could  quit  and 
by  going  over  and  telling  them  that  they  were  such  or  such,  and  then 
they  would  go  on  another  job. 

Mr.  McCuuLOCH.  Whether  they  were  competent  for  that  job  or 
not? 

Mr.  Whttmobb.  Yes,  sir.. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  As  a  result  of  that  system  they  would  get  a  lot 
of  inc(»npetent  men  on  roofing  or  carpenter  jobs? 

Mr.  Whttmokb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  And  they  would  get  men  that  were  qualified  as 
laborers  only,  and  they  were  put  to  work  where  they  might  draw 
a  good  deal  more  money  ? 

Mr.  Whitmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  And  they  would  be  doing  work  for  which  they 
were  not  qualified? 

Mr.  Whitmore.  Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  What  would  be  the  result  of  that,  loss  to  the 
Government  ? 

Mr.  Whitmore.  Certainly. 

Mr.  McCtiixocH.  Would  such  a  system  have  been  put  in  operation 
if  a  contractor  would  have  been  interested  in  seeing  the  work  was 
done  promptly  and  efficiently  ? 

Mr.  Whitmore.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuujoch.  Or  for  a  lump  sum  ? 

Mr.  Whitmore.  No. 

Mr.  McCrUiOCH.  Tell  the  committee  Avhat  you  mean  by  saying  the 
men  knew  they  could  quit  and  get  another  job. 

Mr.  Whitmore.  If  a  foreman  told  the  man  he  had  to  get  busy,  the 
first  thing  you  knew  he  would  be  gone,  and  then  he  would  show  up  on 
a  roofing  job  at  70  cents ;  the  next  morning  you  would  inquire  about  a 
man  and  you  would  find  out  he  wasn't  there,  and  he  would  have  gotten 
work  as  a  carpenter  and  be  on  a  roofing  job ;  soon  as  they  found  out 
they  could  do  that,  then  the  others  found  it  out. 

Mr.  McCiTLLOCH.  He  was  promoted  for  refusing  to  do  his  work  as  a 
laborer? 

Mr.  Whitmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCoUiOCH.  He  got  more  money  and  did  less  work? 

Mr.  Whitmorb.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  McCuixocH.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  superintend 
or  representatives  of  the  contractor  knew,  that  this  condition  i 
vailed ;  did  they  know  that  this  was  going  on  ? 

Mr.  Whitmore.  Well,  I  am  quite  sure  they  did. 

Mr.  McCuiJX)CH.  Tell  us  why  you  say  that;  what  do  you  kr 
about  that?  Did  they  have  their  representatives  around  there  to 
what  was  going  on;  did  you  know  they  were  there? 

Mr.  Whitmore.  When  a  fellow  was  hired  out  as  a  laborer  and  i 
with  the  foreman  for  a  length  of  time  and  the  foreman  was  well 

?uainted  with  Mr.  Larson  he  would  arrange  with  him  to  see  ] 
(arson,  and  he  would  put  him  on  another  job. 

Mr.  McCnuLOCH.  Do  you  know  of  that  occurring? 

Mr.  Whitmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Give  us  an  instance  of  that. 

Mr.  Whitmore.  A  young  fellow  who  was  on  the  street  car  went 
as  a  laborer  there,  and  was  working  on  the  Eleventh  Street  road  « 
went  to  the  foreman  and  had  him  recommend  him  to  Larson,  i 
the  fellow's  name  also  was  Larson,  and  Larson  met  Larson,  and 
went  on  as  a  roofer. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Had  he  had  experience  as  a  roofer? 

Mr.  Whitmore.  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  McCxnxocH.  What  was  Larson's  business:  the  I.<arson  tl 
pa\-e  the  job,  not  the  Larson  that  got  the  job? 

Mr.  Whitmore.  General  superintendent. 

Mr.  McCuLUDCH.  Representing  what  contracting  company  ? 

Mr.  WnrrMORE.  Henry  Ericsson  &  Co. 

Mr.  McCuMxiCH.  Is  tnere  anything  else  you  can  bring  to  the 
tention  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  Whitmore.  Laborers,  if  they  wanted  to  go  to  work  as  a  c 
penter  and  they  had  any  relations  on  as  a  carpenter  foreman 
anything  like  that;  in  one  case  another  fellow  was  working  on  i 
street  car  here,  his  father  was  a  foreman,  and  he  took  his  son  out  a 
he  got  a  permit  for  the  son  from  the  uniwi  and  gave  the  onion  $3  : 
the  permit,  and  he  got  in  there  and  he  pulled  four  more  men  off  t 
street  car  and  they  went  out  and  got  jobs  there.  They  went  and  j 
a  saw  and  a  square  and  went  to  work. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Were  they  able  to  do  carpenter  work  ? 

Mr.  Whitmore.  They  could  square  off  the  end  of  a  board  or  son 
thing  like  that. 

Mr.  McCuLLOcH.  Were  they  experienced  carpenters? 

Mr.  Whitmore.  No,  sir:  they  were  not. 

Mr.  McCuLLOcn.  Thev  were  not? 

Mr.  Whitmore.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCm.LocH.  You  have  said  that,  in  your  judgment,  such  c< 
ditions  would  not  have  prevailed  if  the  contractor  was  on  a  lun 
sum  basis  or  if  the  contractor  had  been  interested  in  pushing  1 
work  along  efficiently.  How  do  you  account  for  it  occurring  in  t 
constniction  work  at  Camp  Grant? 

Mr.  Whitmore.  They  wanted  to  get  all  the  men  on  the  pay  r 
and  get  a  percentage;  the  more  they  got  and  the  less  they  done  t 
longer  it  took  to  do  it. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  That  was  your  opinion? 

Mr.  Whitmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Was  that  the  opinion  of  the  men  generally 
the  job?  ^  I 
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Mr.  Whitmore.  By  the  men  generallj-.  In  a  couple  of  instances 
where  I  was  with  them,  they  said  Maj.  Charles  and  Henry  Ericsson 
Co.  were  fetl  by  the  same  spoon. 

Mr.  MoCuLLocH.  Who  said  that? 

Mr.  Whitmore.  Several  men  I  heard  speaking  about  it. 

Mr.  McCuLix>CH.  Was  that  common  talk  about  the  camp  ? 

Mr.  Whitmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  It  was? 

Mr.  Whitmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  do  you  understand  when  those  men  said 
that?    That  he  was  fed  out  of  the  United  States  Treasury? 

Mr.  Whitmore.  That  the  one  was  working  for  the  interest  of  the 
ether. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Now,  the  major  you  referred  to,  what  was  his 
n.-tme? 

Mr.  Whitmore.  Maj.  Charles. 

Mr.  McCtTLiocH.  What  was  he  doing  on  the  job  ? 

Mr.  Whitmore.  Construction  quartermaster. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Representing  the  Government? 

Mr.  Whitmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLxocH.  The  other  man  you  referred  to,  what  was  his 
name? 

Mr.  Whitmore.  Henry  Ericsson. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  He  was  a  contractor  ? 

Mr.  Whitmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  Which  Ericsson  did  he  mean? 

Mr.  Whitmore.  I  had  reference  to  Walter  Ericsson. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  Who  is  Walter  Ericsson? 

Mr.  Whitmorb.  Son  of  Henry  Ericsson,  or  one  of  the  company; 
I  don't  know  which. 

Mr.  McCuiiOCH,  Unless  you  have  something  else  you  can  bring 
to  our  attention,  that  will  be  all. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  want  to  ask  this  voung  man  a  few  questions: 
I^id  you  pay  your  board  out  there  or  did  you  receive  so  much  a  day 
and  board? 

Mr.  Whitmore.  I  paid  for  my  board. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  paid  your  board? 

Mr.  Whitmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  do  you  know  whether  the  contractor  fin - 
nished  the  food  or  whether  that  was  a  concession  granted  to  some 
one  else? 

Mr.  Whitmore.  I  understand  that  Henry  Ericsson  Co.  were  fm 
nishing  the  food. 

Mr.  McKenzie,.  And  the  workmen  boai'ded  with  him  and  pai<i  :.. 
their  board  ? 

Mr.  Whitmore.  The  workmen  had  a  place  of  their  own  an 
office  help  had  their  own  place  and  the  office  help  had  m    • 
pood  place. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  they  all  paid  for  it? 

Mr.  Whitmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  is  all — from  your  statement  I  >..i 
to  believe  that  the  Government  was  furnishing  the  f<»<i'.  .., 
understood  that  to  be  the  case. 
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TESTIMONT  OF  MAJ.  JAMES  J.  OVEBN,  CAMP  FEBJIT. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Just  give  your  full  name  to  the  stenographer. 

Maj.  OvERN.  James  J.  Overn. 

Mr.  McICexzie.  You  are  a  major  in  the  Engineers? 

Maj.  Overn.  Major  in  the  Engineers. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  How  long  have  you  served  in  the  Army,  Majoi 

Maj.  Overn.  I  went  in  the  Army  January  4,  1918. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  with  what  branch  are  you  connected;  tl 
Engineers  ? 

Maj.  Overn.  Engineers,  all  that  time;  I  am  connected  with  tl 
construction  division  now.  I  was  with  the  Engineers  until  aboi 
February  28.  I  should  judge,  of  1918,  and  then  I  was  turned  over- 
transferred  to  the  construction  division  about  that  date. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Did  you  do  construction  work  at  the  camp,  ( 
supervise  it? 

Maj.  Ox'ERN.  I  was  in  charge  of  construction  work  at  the  provin 
grounds,  a  short  distance  from  the  camp. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  You  didn't  do  any  supervising  at  the  cam 
here  ? 

Maj.  Overn.  No,  sir;  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  been  here. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Major,  tell  the  committee  whether  or  not  durin 
the  construction  work  at  Camp  Perry  you  employed,  or  there  wi 
authorized  to  be  employed,  carpenter  helpers. 

Maj.  Overn.  No;  it  wasn't  specified. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Did  jou  employ  carpenter  heli>ers? 

Maj.  Overn.  Yes;  we  would  talie  the  pick  of  the  laboring  me 
and  make  the  position  of  carpenter  helpers,  working  with  the  cai 
penters. 

Mr.  McCuLLOcii.  What  wages  would  the  carpenter  helpers  n 
ceive? 

Maj.  Overn.  About  a  5-cent  advance  over  the  laboring  wage. 

Mr.  McCuLixicH.  Which  would  be  how  much  ? 

Maj.  Overn.  50  cents;  labor  scale  was  45  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  You  advanced  the  laborei-s  5  cents  an  hour? 

Maj.  Overn.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  made  them  carpenters"  helpers? 

Maj.  Overn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCrLLOCH.  And  you  classified  the  lalx)rei-s  with 
finding  out  which  would  make  efficient  carpenter  helpers? 

Maj.  Overn.  Yes;  when  we  had  a  particularly  good,  bright  iimi 
willing,  we  would  put  him  in  as  a  carpenter  helper  and  would  piv 
him  the  benefit  of  tiie  extra  pay.  and  we  would  get  the  benefit  of  hi 
ability.  • 

Mr.   McCcLixicii.  What  did  the   cari)enters   thouiselvos   re<'eivo 

Maj.  Overn.  They  received  60  cents  first,  65  cents  Inter,  and  lat< 
70  cents. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCFi.  And  the  carpenters'  helfwrs  received  what? 

Maj.  OvEKN.  50  cents. 

Mr.  McCuLLOcii.  50  cents  an  hour? 

Maj.  Overn.  50  cents  an  hour. 
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Mr.  McCinxocH.  So  you  receiTed  the  benefit  of  the  carpenters' 
helpers'  services  at  from,  in  some  instances 

Maj.  OvERN  (interrupting).  10,  15,  and  20  cents  below  the  car- 
penters. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Below  the  carpenters? 

Maj.  OvERx.  Yes. 

Mr.  McEjbnzie.  What  was  the  proportion  of  the  carpenters'  help- 
ers to  the  carpenters  ? 

Maj.  OvEBN.  It  would  Tarv  on  how  much  lumber  work  was  to  be 
done,  but  just  enough  to  feed  them ;  the  material  would  be  scattered 
around  and  just  enough  helpers  to  feed  them.  A  man  that  could 
build  up  framework  and  some  stuff  like  that,  not  the  finished  work. 
Well,  take  one  building  there  where  the  organization  called  for 
about  35  men,  there  were  about  80  helpers  around  there;  now  the 
lumber — the  lumber  was  scattered  around. 

Mr.  McCcUiOCH.  How  many  carpenters? 

Maj.  OvERN.  About  35. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Thirty-five  carpenters  and  80  helpers? 

Maj.  OvERN.  Thirty  helpers;  they  had  to  carry  it  in  that  case  a 
pretty  good  distance:  in  normal  conditions  we  would  have  had  less. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  How  much  less? 

Maj.  OvERX.  Probably  one-half. 

Mr.  McCTnj/)CH.  Say  15  helpers  to  from  80  to  35  carpenters? 

Maj.  OvERX.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKexzie.  The  contract  yon  were  superrieing  was  a  cost- 
plus  contract. 

Maj.  O^Taix.  Yes,  sin 

)Ir.  McKexzie.  Why  did  you  attempt  the  system  you  have  just 
described  in  employing  carpenters*  helpers.  Li  order  to  save  the 
GoTemment? 

Maj.  OvERK.  We  got  more  work  done  for  the  money.  It  wa«  va 
incentive  for  the  men;  they  were  selected,  they  liked  that,  and  we 
got  the  results  out  of  it ;  they  were  picked  men — Ijctter  than  the  com- 
mon class  of  laborers. 

Mr.  McKexzdl  Did  you  have  a  smaller  loss  of  waste  of  material 
in  handling  it  that  way  i 

Maj,  OvEKX.  The  1ok«  and  waste  of  material  was  taken  care  of  by 
tl!<-  general  foremen  and  the  superintendents  around  jumped  on  the 
foreni«i  and  made  them  keep  the  stuff  out  of  the  way  and  not 
K-atter  it  around:  lumber  would  be  left  around  and  that  would  l>e 
picked  up  and  not  as  much  as  people  would  possibly  think,  and 
nrried  to  the  scrap  pile,  and  that  was  culled  time  and  time  a^ain  and 
rec^d.  Y«i  would  probably  save  money  in  doing  that.  For  iii- 
stanoe.  tr*  had  a  fAeet  around  the  bottom  of  the  buildinfr-  to  prf*- 
t«t  it  affainst  the  air:  it  tfiok  pieces  about  -J]  f«'*rt  lonji  and  we  ju-t 
M-ni  wa^rf»r.  after  wa«!<on — this  was  after  tlie  la'^  building  wa--  done 
ih  '•  th*  wasrqii  came  back  with  I'^d  aft<'r  load  with  piM>«  of  w<jr><l 
of  tb?  j*i^ii  that  would  do  that.  Tliat  war  stuff  aj^pan-ntjy  loi-t 
vic-h  imd  iwea  taken  to  the  «crap  heap  tiiat  was  brf>«:gbt  back  and 
Qstd  tL*-re  »^^T< 

Mr.  3ilcCTTi^«c«.  After  all.  Major,  i-n't  it  a  Isnt  that  th<f  form 
of  (rertrxci — i  tm  are  familiar  witlj  it  f 

Mai  Oiks.  Tce. 
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Mr.  McCcLLOCH.  That  was  used  by  the  Government,  after  al 
about  the  only  safeguard  in  the  contract  is  the  element  of  integri 
and  honesty  of  the  contractors.    Is  that  not  true? 

Maj.  OvERN.  And  of  the  officer  over  him,  because  the  officer  o* 
him  was  empowered,  if  he  wasn't  doing  it  the  way  he  should, 
take  a  hold  and  do  it  himself.    The  officer  was  a  bsolutely  master  ' 
the  situation  at  all  times. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  If  it  so  happened  that  the  officer  happened  to  I 
somewhat  untrained  and  lacking  in  experience,  the  Governmei 
would  not  have  protection  ? 

Maj.  OvERN.  Then  it  would  depend  directly  on  the  skill  and  hoi 
€Sty  and  integrity  of  the  contractor. 

Mr.  McKiiNziE.  Of  course,  there  are  two  elements.  First,  t! 
integrity  of  the  contractor;  in  safeguarding  the  Government,  i 
checking  the  men,  in  keeping  check  of  everything,  and  we  are  inte 
ested  in  finding  out  whether  or  not  those  two  supposed  safeguarc 
really  safeguarded.    What  is  your  judgment  about  that? 

Maj.  OvEHN.  The  Government;  at  one  time  we  had  a  good  deal  < 
trouble  on  the  class  of  men,  time  checkers  and  nmterial  checkers;  n( 
so  much  material  checkers,  we  had  better-experienced  men  for  thai 
it  was  difficult,  the  war  drawing  away  the  younger  men,  about  25  t 
27,  who  were  best  fitted  for  that  kind  of  work.  To  get  a  good  clai 
of  boys  for  time-checking  work  we  got  around  that  by  using  enliste 
men,  and  we  got  vei-y  satisfactory  results  out  of  them. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Major,  before  we  go  into  this  matter  aboi 
Perry,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  know  Gen.  Littell  ? 

Maj.  OvEBN.  No. 

Mr.  McCuLuocH.  You  knew  his  position;  what  was  his  positio 
during  the  war? 

Ma].  OvERN.  When  I  went  in  there  he  Was  the  head  of  the  cor 
struction  division. 

Mr.  McCuLxocH.  Gen.  Littell  testified  before  the  Military  Affair 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  furnished  the  cone 
mittee  the  wage  schedule  which  is  printed  on  pages  926  to  935  alon 
there.  On  page  926  I  notice  they  classify  the  carpenter  labor  an 
give  the  wages.  You  see  it  provides  for  carpenters  giving  the  vari 
ous  wage  scales  in  the  various  camps;  carpenter  foreman  and  cai 
penter  helpers.  I  wish  you  would  look  at  that  and  tell  the  conimitto 
whether  or  not  that  wage  schedule  contemplated  in  your  judgiiien 
the  employment  of  carpenter  helpers. 

Maj.  OvERN.  I  should  say  it  did. 

Mr.  McCxnju)CH.  They  have  a  schedule  for  carpenter's  lielpei-s  ? 

Maj.  OvERN.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCuiJiOCH.  I  observe  at  Battle  Creek  practically  the  sam 
wage  as  at  Perry.    Find  that  and  read  it  into  the  record. 

Maj.  OvERN.  Carpenter's  scale. 

Mr.  McCtmocH.  Carpenter's  helpers? 

Maj.  OvERN.  At  Battle  Creek  45  to  50  cents  an  hour  for  carpeo 
ter's  helpers. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Practically  the  same  as  at  Perry  ? 

Maj.  OvERN.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Look  at  the  record  and  see  what  it  show.s  there. 

Maj.  OvERN.  It  shows  no  scale  at  all  there. 
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Mr.  McCmJiOCH.  Evidently  no  carpenter's  helpers  were  employed  ? 

Maj.  OvBRN.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCuujOCh.  The  employment  of  carpenter's  helpers  would 
have  meant  a  little  larger  saving,  would  it  not! 

Maj.  OvERN.  Yes ;  you  are  getting  the  benefit  of  those  same  men  in 
the  line  of  carpeater  work  for  10  or  15  to  20  cents  below  what  you 
would  pay  them  if  you  were  paying  them  as  carpenters. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  contractors  who 
built  Camp  Peny? 

Maj.  OvERN.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Who  were  the  contractors? 

Maj.  OvERN.  The  Cleveland  Construction  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
The  two  main  men  in  the  firm  were  Warren  Bignell  and  C.  W.  Lun- 
dahl. 

Mr,  McCuiiLOCH.  What  connection,  if  you  know,  was  there  be- 
tween the  Crowell,  Limdorf  &  Littell  Co.  and  the  Cleveland  Con- 
struction Co? 

Maj.  OvBBN.  They  were  very  closely  associated.  The  work  was 
originally  offered,  practically  given  to  the  Crowell,  Lundorf  &  Lit- 
tell Co.,  and  there  was  an  objection  to  the  fact  that  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War  Crowell's  name  being  in  the  firm;  that  is  what  I 
am  informed ;  therefore  they  declined  to  give  it  to  them  under  that 
proposition.  Then  Limdorf  suggested  it  be  given  to  the  Cleveland 
Coiffitruction  Co.,  of  which  Mr.  Bignell  was  president,  and  Mr.  Lun- 
dorf was  president  of  the  Crowell,  Lundorf  &  Littell  Co. ;  Bignell 
being  one  of  the  big  owners  in  the  Crowell,  Lundorf  &  Littell  Co.  as 
weU.  I  am  absolutely  morally  certain  that  Mr.  Crowell  was  not  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  Crowell,  Lundorf  &  Littell  Co.  or  the 
Cleveland  Construction  Co.  at  the  time  the  work  was  going  on,  his 
interest  having  been  bought  out  by  Mr.  Bignell. 

Mr.  McCiTiiLOCH.  But  he  had  been  connected  with  both  companies? 

Maj.  OvERN.  No ;  in  the  past  he  was  only  connected  with  the 
Crowell,  Lundorf  &  Littell  Co. 

Mr.  McCtrUiOCH.  It  is  your  opinion  that  Mr.  Lundorf  severed  his 
connection  with  the  company? 

Maj.  OvERN.  No;  Mr.  Lundorf  didn't  sever  his  connection. 

Mr.  McCtjujOCh.  Well,  what  did  you  say  ? 

Maj.  OvEHN.  Mr.  Crowell. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Mr.  Crowell,  you  say,  severed  his  connection  with 
the  CroweU,  limdorf  &  Littell  Co.,  but  Mr.  Lundorf  remained  as 
president  of  the  Crowell,  Lundorf  &  Littell  Co.  throughout? 

Maj.  OvERN.  Yes;  and  he  is  to-day. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  And  he  was  also  connected  with  the  Cleveland 
Construction  Co.  ? 

Maj.  OvERN.  I  don't  know  whether  he  owns  stock,  but  through  asso- 
ciation with  Mr.  Bignell  he  was.     Yes ;  and  was  on  this  work. 

Mr.  McCtruiOCH.  And  there  was  accordingly,  do  you  understand, 
a  very  close  association  between  these  two  concerns? 

Maj.  OvERN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  My  understanding  was — ^maybe  you  could  throw 
light  on  ihe  subject — that  the  Cleveland  Construction  Co.  had  been 
largely  a  concern  that  entered  into  contracts  for  the  construction  of 
trans^rtation  lines? 

"     OvERN.  They  did. 
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Mr.  McCuUiOCH.'  And  it  had  not  been  operating  actively  for  sonw 
years  prior  to  taking  the  contract  to  buUd  Camp  Perry  ? 

Ma].  OvERN.  No,  sir;  I  don't  believe  they  had  been  doing  any  largt 
work. 

Mr.  McCm-LOCH.  My  understanding  further  was — and  if  I  am 
wrong,  I  wish  you  would  correct  me — that  the  Crowell,  Lundorf  i 
Littell  Co.  were  to  furnish  the  equipment  to  the  Cleveland  Construe 
tion  Co.  for  the  carrying  on  of  this  work ;  is  this  correct  f 

Maj.  OvTSKS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCuiiiOCH.  And  it  was  my  further  understanding  that  Mr 
Lundorf  would  give  his  personal  attention  to  the  construction  work 
as  being  carried  on  by  the  Cleveland  Construction  Co. 

Maj.  OvEHN.  That  is  right,  too;  the  organization  on  the  work,  the 
Crowell,  Lundorf  &  Littell  Co. 

Mr.  McCtriJiOCH.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  organization ! 

Maj.  OvzRN.  General  foreman,  general  supermtendent,  superin- 
tendent, and  men  like  that  They  took  men  ri^t  out  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  built  a  new  organization  on  our  grounds. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  So  the  truth  of  the  situation  is  that  the  work  was 
largely  conducted  by  the  organization  of  Crowell,  Lundorf  A 
Littell  Co.? 

Maj.  OvERN.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  with  their  equipment? 

Maj.  OvERN.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  Even  though  it  was  done  under  the  nttme  <»f 
another  corporation? 

Maj.  OvERN.  Yes:  that  is  right. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Mr.  Crowell,  as  I  understand  it,  is  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War  ? 

Maj.  OvERN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Wliat  is  his  first  name? 

Maj.  OvERN.  Benedict. 

Mr.  McCuUuOCH.  You  say  your  information  is  that  Mr.  Crowell 
had  severed  his  connection  with  the  Crowell,  Lundorf,  Littell  Co.? 

Maj.  OvERN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  How  do  you  know  that? 

Maj.  OvERN.  Well,  I  know  it  from  hearsay  up  to  a  short  time  ago. 
Not  very  long  ago  a  new  concern  was  formed  in  Cleveland — the 
Crowell,  Littell  Co. — which  opened  up  their  business  in  competition 
•with  the  Crowell,  Lundorf,  Littell  Co.,  and  I  would  sny  that  would 
indicate  positively  that  he  had  severed  his  connection. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  At  some  time? 

Maj.  OvERN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  But  he  had  been  president  of  the  Crowell,  Lun- 
dorf, Littell  Co.  at  one, time? 

Maj.  OvERN.  I  couldn't  say.  I  rather  presume  he  was  president. 
I  couldn't  say  whether  he  was  president  or  not. 

Mr.  McCxnioCH.  Now,  Mr.  Crowell,  or  Mr.  Lundorf.  was  at  one 
time — at  one  time  a  member  of  the  Emergency  Construction  Com- 
mittee ? 

Maj.  OvERN.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  The  cost-plus  contract  under  which  the  canton- 
ments were  built,  including  Camp  Grant,  and  as  I  understand  it. 
Perry  also,  was  constructed  under  the  direction  of  the  Emergency 
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<'onstruction  Committee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense.     Is 
that  correct? 

Maj.  OvERN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCu.  And  Mr.  Lundorf  was  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee ? 

Maj.  OvERN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCnxocH.  And  that  is  the  same  Mr.  Lundorf  who  after- 
wards had  charge  of  the  construction  work  at  Camp  Perry,  under 
contract  that  was  let  to  the  Cleveland  Construction  Co.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Maj.  OvEHN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Were  you  on  the  job  while  this  work  was  being 
tlone  at  Camp  Perry? 

Maj.  OvEBN.  I  have  been  on  the  job  all  the  time  from  the  start 
until  the  present  time. 

Mr.  McCuLixKJH.  You  are  not  assigned  there  now  ? 

Maj.  OvERN.  I  am  just  finishing  up  now. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  You  came  here  under  subpoena  ? 

Maj.  OvERN.  I  am  here  under  orders  from  the  Adjutant  General's 
OfiSce. 

Mr.  McCriiocH,  Major,  from  your  experience  and  observation 
as  an  officer  in  the  construction  department,  I  wish  you  would  tell 
the  committee  how  much  work,  in  your  opinion,  a  trench-digging 
machine  should  accomplish  in  one  day,  dealmg  with  a  double  nought 
or  3i  to  4  foot  ditch? 

Maj.  OvERN.  I  would  like  now — wait  a  minute;  my  experience,  my 
trenching  experience,  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  what  was  done 
on  the  proving  grounds ;  we  used  it  there  a  good  deal ;  I  haven't  in 
my  mind,  right  at  my  fingers'  end,  the  capacity  of  those  machines ;  but 
we  were  never  able  with  a  single  nought  machine  to  keep  the  laying 
of  the  pipe  with  the  speed  of  the  machine;  our  digging  was  very 
easy ;  then  again,  we  couldn't  speed  the  machine  up  because  the 
material  was  of  such  poor  nature  that  we  couldn't  let  tne  ditch  open; 
the  machine  could  only  advance  a  comparative  short  distance  ahead 
of  the  laying  of  the  pipe ;  so  you  would  continually  find  the  machine . 
standing  idle  until  tne  pipe  could  catch  up  with  it;  we  didn't  have 
a  fair  test  of  the  speed  of  the  machine. 

Mr.  McCuLix)CH.  I  would  like  to  get  your  best  judgment  or  opinion 
as  to  the  capacity  of  the  machine.    How  much  could  they  do? 

Maj.  OvERN.  How  deep  did  you  say  that  trench  was;  about  a 
4  foot  18  inch  ti-ench,  4  feet  wide;  no  trouble  at  all  doing  1,000  feet 
a  day  on  easy  digging. 

Mr.  McCrLiX)CH.  I  think  that  is  all  I  want  to  ask  you. 

TESTIHOHY  OF  HAJ.  ALBEBT  KALB,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAHF. 

(Witness  duty  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 

Mr.  McCcUiOCH.  Your  name  is  Albert  Kalb  ? 

Maj.  Kalb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiiOCH.  You  are  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps? 

Maj.  Kaub.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtjixoch.  Of  the  United  States  Army. 

Maj.  Kalb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCdmjoch.  Are  you  in  the  Regular  Establishment? 
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Maj.  Kalb.  No,  sir;  temporary  commission. 

Mr.  McCuuxKiH.  Where  is  your  home? 

Maj.  Kalb.  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Where  are  you  now  assigned  to  duty? 

Maj.  Kalb.  I  am  commanding  officer  Auxiliaiy  Bemount  Depot 
at  Camp  Grant. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  How  long  have  you  been  there? 

Maj.  Kalb.  I  was  at  Camp  Grant  twice;  I  was  there  from  the 
beginning,  first  from  August  28,  1917;  I  left  there  September  8, 
1918,  and  I  returned  again  May  11, 1919,  and  I  have  been  there  since. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  You  first  came  in  August,  19J17,  did  you  not? 

Maj.  Kalb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCmxocH.  What  did  you  do  when  you  first  came ;  what  was 
your  as^gnment? 

Maj.  IQlb.  Auxiliary  remount,  then  imder  construction. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Remount — you  mean  where  they  keep  the  horses 
there? 

Maj.  Kalb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  You  had  charge  of  the  horses. 

Maj.  Kalb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCxjLLOCH.  What  progress  had  been  made  in  the  camp  at 
that  time? 

Maj.  Kalb.  Tre  you  referring  to  the  camp  proper? 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  The  construction  of  the  camp  proper. 

Maj.  Kalb.  I  would  say  about  one-third  completed  when  I  landed. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  "What,  if  anything,  did  you  observe  in  regard 
to  the  work  being  done  at  the  camp  ? 

Maj.  Kalb,  I  had  a  project  of  my  own  to  which  I  was  assigned. 
I  was  to  see  about  the  construction  of  the  remount  depot  and  that 
is  removed  very  near  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  camp 
proper,  therefore  my  activities  were  confined  to  my  own  establish- 
ment and  I  saw  very  little  of  the  main  camp. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCii.  Going  directly  to  the  part  of  the  camp  which 
was  under  your  observation,  will  you  tell  the  committee  what  you 
saw;  what  occurred  in  the  way  of  construction;  what  trouble  you 
had,  if  any ;  giving  the  committee  such  information  as  would  throw 
light  on  tlie  method  of  construction  and  the  speed  with  which  it  was 
done;  state  it  generally  and  then  we  will  go  into  specific  instances. 

Maj.  Kalb.  This  particular  establishment  was  just  beginning  to 
be  constructed.  There  were  perhaps  completed  three  or  more  build- 
ings, stables,  when  I  arrived. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  How  many  were  they  going  to  complete? 

Maj.  Kalb.  The  plans  called  for  8  hospital  stables  and  4  team 
stables  and  the  rest  in  corrals;  I  believe  16  corrals. 

Mr.  McCtJLLOCH.  They  had  gone  how  far  when  von  got  there? 

Maj.  Kalb.  Sir? 

Mr.  McCuLLOcir.  They  had  gone  how  far  with  the  buildings  when 
you  got  there? 

Maj.  Kalb.  None  of  the  buildings  were  completed  when  I  pot 
there;  they  were  under  construction. 

Mr.  McCtTLLocH.  Were  there  wagon  sheds  and  corrals? 

Maj.  Kalb.  Sheds  for  shelter  in  each  corral. 

Mr.  'McCtTLi-ocii.  Now,  tell  the  committee  what  you  observed  of 
that  particular  part  of  the  camp  and  your  difficulties,  if  any,  with 
'^^he  progress  of  the  work,  and  so  on. 
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Maj.  Kalb.  The  work  progressed  apparently  satisfactorily,  because 
it  was  all  flimsy  construction;  the  corrals  or  what  was  to  be  done, 
the  fences  were  put  up  and  the  sheds  were  of  flimsy  construction, 
easily  and  rapidly  constructed;  the  only  thing  I  observed  that  was 
!i  drawback  was  a  little  plumbing;  it  was  necessary  to  introduce 
water  in  some  of  the  buildings ;  we  nad  to  introduce  water  there  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  plumbing,  the  work  went  along  all  right. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Tell  us  about  the  plumbing. 

Maj.  Kalb.  The  plumbing  was  rather  slow,  I  thought;  it  seemed 
to  me  they  were  ratner  slow ;  the  workmen  were  rather  slow. 

Mr.  McCtnxocH.  What  did  they  seem  to  be  doing? 

Maj.  Kalb.  They  seemed  to  be  working  all  right,  only  it  didn't 
progress  as  fast  as  1  could  want  them  to. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch".  Did  you  complain  about  it? 

Maj.  Kalb.  I  think  I  ^id  complain  to  the  foreman  once  or  twice. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH,  What  did  you  say  to  him  ? 

Maj.  Kalb.  I  told  him  to  speed  up ;  I  was  getting  animals  in  and 
wanted  the  water. 

Mr.  McCiiLLocH.  Who  was  the  foreman  you  spoke  to? 

Maj.  Kalb.  Mr.  Brau,  the  man  who  was  in  charge  of  the  unit. 
He  had  charge  of  it. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  B-r-a-u;  what  did  he  say  to  you? 

Maj.  Kalb.  He  said  he  would  do  the  best  he  could  for  me. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  Was  he  the  head  of  the  plumbers? 

Maj.  Kalb.  I  think  he  was  the  unit  foreman. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  You  made  complaint  to  him  that  you  weren't 
gettbg  the  water  in  and  the  plumbing  wasn't  going  on  satisfactorily, 
and  he  said  he  would  do  the  best  he  could  for  you  f 

Maj.  Kalb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MuCtJLLOCH.  What  was  the  result  of  that  complaint  ? 

Maj.  Kalb.  J  couldn't  say  if  there  was  any  improvement  or  any 
more  lagging;  it  just  went  along  about  so  far, 

Mr.  McCxjLLOCH,  What  would  you  sajr  about  the  laborers  on  the 
job— weie  they  doing  a  day's  work,  or  did  they  idle  ? 

Maj.  Kalb.  As  far  as  the  carpenters  and  common  laborers  were 
concerned,  I  believe  I  would  consider  it  a  fairly  good  day's  work. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Yet  you  did  make  complaint  to  Mr.  Brau  about 
that? 

Maj.  Kalb.  Only  about  the  plumbing. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  Didnt  he  tell  you  if  he  pushed  them  they  would 
quit  and  let  down  on  the  job  entirely  ? 

Maj.  Kalb.  Yes,  sir;  he  certainly  told  me  that. 

Mr.  McCcLLOCH.  Did  he  refer  to  the  plumbers  ? 

Maj.  Kalb.  Mostly  to  the  plumbers.  I  got  there  September  12 
and  at  the  end  of  September  I  had  3,000  animals,  and  it  was  essen- 
tial to  get  water  there. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  You  were  also  interested  in  getting  your  oflicers' 
quarters  fixed  up  and  having  a  sink  put  in  ? 

Maj.  Kalb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  You  were  interested  in  that  and  helped  check- 
ing uj)  their  time:  tell  the  committee  the  result  of  your  checking 
tlieir  time. 

Maj.  Kalb.  The  installation  of  the  cooking  range  took  a  long  time 
to  get  that  in;  I  figured  the  labor  amounted  to  $105  according  to 
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their  wage  scale.  I  was  interested  in  setting  the  range  installed;  '. 
had  seven  officers  and  there  was  no  place  for  us  to  eat.  and  I  wa 
insistent  in  getting  the  range  in. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  You  wanted  a  cook  stove  put  in  ? 

Maj.  KaijB.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCiTLLOCH.  A  range? 

Maj.  Kalb.  Yes;  and  running  water. 

Mr.  McCtJiiLOCH.  You  wanted  a  sink  and  running  water? 

Maj.  Kaia.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCtJixocH.  You  kept  after  it  and  it  was  going  too  slowly  f<»i 
you? 

Maj.  KaIjB.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  have  it  in. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  And  you  checked  up  the  time  ? 

Maj.  Kalb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLtocH.  And  it  cost  the  Government  $105  to  get  tha 
sink  installed  in  labor  alone,  on  the  scale  they  were  working  on.  an( 
having  the  sink  installed  ? 

Maj.  Kalb.  Yes,  sir;  and  having  water  introduced. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Connected? 

Maj.  Kalb.  Yes,  sir;  and  on  the  outside  a  grease  trap  to  carry  of 
the  waste. 

Mr.  McCdlloch.  What  do  you  say  as  to  whether  or  not  that  w& 
speedy  work  or  slow  ? 

Maj.  Kalb.  I  would  consider  it  slow,  as  I  said  before. 

Mr.  McCtJLLOCH.  If  you  hadn't  considered  it  slow,  you  would  no 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  check  it  up  ? 

Maj.  Kalb.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  It  was  very  simple  construction,  was  it  not? 

Maj.  Kalb.  The  plainest  kind  of  work.  Well,  it  probably  was 
it  didn't  seem  to  be  very  difficult  to  install  it,  whether  it  was  lack  o 
material ;  anyhow,  it  seemed  slow  on  this  particular  job,  because  wi 
were  so  much  interested  and  we  had  to  have  it  for  us  to  exist. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  any  work 
men  in  the  corrals  about  the  amount  of  work  they  could  do  in  i 
day — the  plumbers? 

Maj.  Kalb.  I  believe  I  spoke  to  a  plumber  at  one  time. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Tell  us  about  it. 

Maj.  Kalb.  I  believe  I  asked  him  how  much  salary  he  was  getting 
and  he  stated  he  got  $9  a  day,  and  he  informed  me  he  wa.s  worth  $1' 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What  do  you  think  he  was  worth? 

Maj.  Kalb.  I  don't  think  he  was  worth  any  more  than  $0. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  You  have  expressed  an  opinion  that  you  though 
he  was  worth  $1  or  $2.     Is  that  your  serious  opinion  of  it  ? 

Maj.  Kalb.  This  particular  man:  yes.  sir;  that  was  my  opinion 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Now,  the  conversation  I  had  in  mind  in  my  fir= 
question  was  the  one  in  which  the  workman  told  you  how  much  tli 
union  told  him  to  do  in  one  day. 

Maj.  Kalb.  I  believe  he  told  me  they  wore  allowed  to  cut  so  man; 
threads  in  a  day:  I  am  not  a  plumber. 

Mr.  McCvTLLonr.  And  if  it  turned  out  that  lie  did  that  work  ii 
one  hour  or  two  hours,  then  what  was  he  supposed  to  do  the  re~t  n 
the  day? 
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Maj.  Kalb.  I  don't  think  he  would  cut  any  more  of  them  than 
the  law  allowed. 
Mr.  McCuixocH.  He  loafed  the  rest  of  the  time  ? 
Maj.  Kalb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCctxoch.  What  would  you  say  whether  or  not  the  plans 
were  practical  on  the  work  you  saw  done  there  on  the  corrals? 

Ma].  KAiiB.  Well,  as  a. whole,  I  believe  they  were  practical,  except 
one  little  instance;  outside  of  that  I  think  the  plans  were  con- 
structed exactly  according  to  the  plans. 

Mr.  McCtrixocH.  There  were  instances  where  you  regarded  that 
the  plans  were  not  practical? 

Maj.  Kalb.  One  instance,  in  regard  to  a  loading  and  unloading 
platform:  I  had  this  corred»d;  I  went  to  Maj.  Sawyer  and  he  had 
it  corrected  forthwith. 

Mr.  McCuuLOCH.  Major,  if  you  had  had  the  carpenters  working 
under  your  supervision  and  you  had  been  able  to  select  your  men, 
and  it  had  been  your  intention  to  do  the  work  in  a  prompt  and  effi- 
cient manner,  how  much  quicker  could  you  have  done  it  than  it  was 
done  on  that  job? 
Maj.  Kale.  Well,  this  is  a  question  that  is  hard  to  answer. 
Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Your  opinion  only. 

Maj.  Kau).  My  opinion,  if  it  was  under  military  management,  and 
Tou  could  have  hired  people  who  were  working  under  military  con- 
trol, we  could  have  accomplished  much  more;  even  though  I  was 
allowed  to  go  out  and  hire  help  myself  with  the  laborers  they 
were  able  to  get,  I  don't  believe  I  could  have  done  it  any  faster; 
I  am  employing  125  laborers  now,  and  under  slightest  provocation, 
if  vou  force  them,  they  simply  turn  in  their  time  and  walk  off ;  in 
order  to  keep  the  establishment  running  you  have  to  put  up  with 
inferior  laborers. 

Mr.  McCuiXiOCB.  Major,  I  ask  jrou  that  question  because  of  the 
opinion  you  expressed  some  days  ago  in  which  you  said  in  regard  to 
tbe  carpenters    If  we  could  have  controlled  <^m  and  have  had  them 
nsder  the  snperviBion  of  the  officers,  we  could  have  done  the  same 
*ork  with  half  the  men  ? " 
Maj.  Kalb.  I  am  sure  I  could.    I  maintain,  as  I  say  now. 
Mr.  McCuLLocH.  That  is  if  you  could  have  gotten  out  of  them 
Af  amount  of  work  they  ought  to  have  done  you  could  have  done  it 
'ithhalf  the  men  and  done  it  quicker? 
Maj.  Kalb.  I  still  adhere  to  the  same  principles. 
Mr.  McCuu-ocH.  Major,  are  there  any  other  facts  or  situations  that 
.vou  might  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  that  would  throw 
some  light  upon  the  situation  down  there  ? 

Maj.  Kalb.  I  can  only  make  one  statement  of  what  I  saw  while  I 
*>s  there.  When  I  first  went  to  the  camp  everything  I  saw  was 
f>nns,  it  was  just  a  farming  land.  Onto  this  land  numerous  teams 
*»re  driven,  and  when  it  didn't  rain  for  some  days  the  dust  was  so 
'kick  that  oftentimes  we  couldn't  see,  and  when  it  did  rain  the  mud. 
*«s  80  deep  and  so  thick  that  it  was  practically  impossible  to  travel 
•round  and  down  at  my  place,  the  remount  station,  the  same  thing 
prevailed  there,  and  when  they  ptit  up  a  city  such  as  that,  with  a 
•^spacity  of  about  40,000  to  50,000  men,  there  was  neither  a  road  nor 
I  **er  nor  a  walk  nor  a  thing  in  it,  and  in  this  place  they  put  up 
of  sufficient  capacity  to  accommodate  40,000  to  50,000 
lfi99(»— 20— vol2 ao 
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s61diers.  When  I  landed  there  there  was  only  one  single  track  fn 
the  standpoint  of  getting  this  material  in  there.  I  saw  immer 
boilers  and  small  things,  everything  stored  together,  for  the  simj 
reason  there  was  no  place  to  store  them,  and  I  can  realize  now  bett 
than  before  what  a  tremendous  job  it  w  as,  and,  notwithstanding  ; 
that,  I  think  it  was  remarkable  how  quickly  after  all.  and  how  c 
peditiously  it  was  done.  When  I  look  at  the  thing  irom  a  libei 
standpoint  I  realize  how  rapidly  it  was  really  done.  There  was  oi 
about  one-third  of  the  building  there  when  I  went  there  and  th 
had  to  build  roads  and  everythmg  that  would  assist  them  and  it  w 
a  tremendous  handicap. 

Mr.  McCxJULOCH.  Yet  you  expressed  the  opinion  that  if  you  h: 
been  in  a  position  to  supervise  the  work,  as  it  related  to  the  carpente 
picking  your  men  and  going  about  as  military  men  do,  you  wou 
have  accomplished  it  in  half  the  time? 

Maj.  Kalb.  Perhaps  it  could  be.  I  think  a  great  deal  in  the  savii 
of  time  could  have  been  accomplished. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  A  good  deal  in  the  saving  of  money  as  well  as 
time? 

Maj.  Kalb.  Well,  I  suppose  it  could  have  been,  of  course,  if  t 
labor  had  cost  less. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  I  think,  Major,  that  is  all  we  desire  to  ask  to 

(Testimony  of  Col.  Hilden  Olin.) 

(Sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Will  you  give  your  name,  please,  to  the  steno 
rapher? 

Col.  OuN.  Hilden  Olin. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Colonel,  are  you  a  part  of  the  Eegular  Milita 
Establishment  of  this  country  ? 

Col.  OuN.  I  am. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  Army  ? 

Col.  OiiiN.  Twenty-one  years. 

Mr.  McCtnxocH.  And  you  are  now  assigned  where  ? 

Col.  Olin.  I  am  a  camp  executive  officer  at  Camp  Orant. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  How  long  have  you  been  there  f 

Col.  Olin.  Since  September  4,  1918. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  Have  you  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  co 
structing,  in  the  Quartermaster's  Department? 

Col.  Olin.  Yes;  I  did,  at  Columbus  Barracks,  from  1912  to  191 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  Since  the  war  you  have  not  been  connected  wii 
the  Constructing  Quartermaster's  Department  ? 

Col.  OiJN,  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  I  suppose,  then,  that  it  was  no  part  of  your  d 
ties  at  any  time  to  direct  or  to  construct  camps  or  have  anything 
do  with  the  supervision  or  construction  of  them  ? 

Col.  Olin.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Were  you  at  Camp  Lee  at  any  time  during  tl 
construction  of  the  camp  ? 

Col.  Olin.  I  arrived  at  Camp  Lee  September  21,  1917,  and  r 
mained  there  until  August  30,  1918. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Then  where  did  you  go? 

Col.  Olin.  Camp  Grant. 

Mr.  McCcLLocH.  And  you  have  been  at  Camp  Grant  ever  since  i 

Col.  OuN.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Can  you  give  the  committee  any  instances, 
Colonel,  or  any  information  that  might  throw  some  light  on  the 
method  of  construction,  that  is,  how  either  the  construction  work  at 
Camp  Lee  or  Camp  Grant  was  carried  on  ? 

Col.  OoN.  The  first  thing  that  attracted  my  attention  after  I 
moved  into  one  of  the  officers'  quarters  was  the  number  of  steam- 
fitters  that  were  there,  day  after  day,  taking  up  the  radiators  and 
the  steam  pipes,  just  the  ordinary  officers'  set.    To  the  best  of  my 
recollection  tnere  were  five  or  six,  possibly  more,  steam  fitters  en- 
gaged in  fitting  up  that  one  small  building,  for  the  best  part  of  a 
month. 
Mr.  McCcUiOCH.  Where  was  that  located? 
Col.  Ouif.  At  Camp  Lee. 
Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  At  Camp  Lee? 

Col.  Olin.  Yes,  sir.  Gentlemen,  what  was  the  first  thing  across 
the  divide  there,  about  Thirty-sixth  Street,  across  a  littfe  street 
there,  I  should  say  about  Thirty-fifth  or  Thirty -sixth  Street?  Well, 
I  finally  said  to  the  man  who  apparently  was  in  charge:  "Is  the 
work  all  done?"  "Yes,"  he  said,  "we  are  all  through  here  now." 
I  said :  "  Thank  God,  I  think  we  will  be  a  little  comfortable  now." 
About  a  week  later  a  man  came  over  and  wanted  the  keys  to  my  so- 
called  suite  (I  had  two  little  rooms),  and  I  went  over  to  see  what 
was  wanted.  The  man  and  his  assistant  said  tliey  wanted  to  take 
some  measurements.  I  said  all  right  and  they  took  some  more  meas- 
urements and  the  foremain  said :  "  Well,  we  will  have  to  take  the 
thing  out  again."  I  said:  "No.  Are  you  going  to  take  this  out 
again? "  He  said:  "Yes;  they  certainly  made  a  n — -  of  a  job  out 
of  this,"  and  so  they  took  it  down  and  I  gave  up  keeping  tab  on  the 
workmen. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  Colonel,  your  position  indicates  and  you  appeal 
to  me  as  a  man  of  experience.  Wliat  would  you  say  as  to  what  was 
the  cause  of  this ;  how  could  such  a  thing  occur  ? 

Col.  Olin.  Inexperienced  foremen  and  most  inexperienced  me- 
chanics. I  couldnx  call  them  mechanics,  men  of  absolutely  no  ex- 
perience in  that  line  of  work. 

Mr.  McCuLLOcH.  Yet  they  were  being  paid  and  on  the  job  at  steam 
fitters'  wages? 

Col.  OuN.  Oh,  yes,  indeed.  I  don't  suppose  a  steam  fitter  five  years 
•igo  ever  dreamed  of  such  wages  as  they  were  drawing. 

Mr.  McCnxocir.  Colonel,  was  it  entirely  a  lack  of  experience  or 
*as  it  in  addition  to  that,  an  unwillingness  to  work  ? 

Col.  OuN.  Well,  I  think  they  had  a  hard  and  fast  rule  there 
that  only  so  much  work  could  be  done  per  day  and  if  a  man  was  too 
ambitious  he  was  tipped  off  to  beat  it  or  cease  his  activities.  The 
mo^  wasteful  proposition  that  I  saw  in  the  area  in  which  I  was 
stationed  during  the  construction  period  was  the  numerous  details 
that  seemed  to  be  necessary  in  putting  the  border  around  the  heaters. 
Every  squad  room  had  a  heater,  a  rather  large  size  and  they  put 
t»o  by  fours,  or  four  by  fours,  around  this  border  and  then  filled 

1    •Iw'm  with  sand 

Mr.  McCuLXOCH.  They  called  them  sand  boxes? 
Col.  Oux.  Well,  that  is  what  they  intended  to  put  in  originally, 
hut  the  committee  of  two  or  three  men,  or  possibly  fife  men,  would 
'^roe  in  and  look  at  the  situation  and  it  would  take  them  about 
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Col.  OuN.  I  think  he  said  in  his  indorsement  that  he  had  never 
seen  such  inefiScient,  such  worthless  workmen  in  his  whole  life,  or 
words  to  that  eflfect. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  was  at  Camp  Lee,  was  it,  Colonel? 

Col.  OuN.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  McCnUiOCH.  Since  you  have  been  at  Camp  Grant  have  you 
done  any  construction  work,  supervised  any  of  the  construction 
work? 

Col.  Oux.  Absolutely  not. 

Ifr.  McCuiioCH.  Were  you  in  position  to  observe  the  work  that 
M  as  done  on  that  camp  at  any  time  ? 

Col.  Olin.  At  this  camp? 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Yes. 

Col.  OuN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Will  you  tell  us  something  about  that? 

Col.  Olix.  I  used  to  go  with  Col.  Hagedom,  who  died  here  some 
time  ago,  almost  every  day  to  the  east  area,  and  I  can  say  that  the 
work  done  here  bj-  the  mechanics  w^s  so  far  superior  to  that  which 
I  saw  at  Lee  that  you  couldnt'  speak  of  them  in  the  same  breath.  Of 
course,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  old  camp.  This  was  a  new 
area.  This  construction  didn't  start  until  the  latter  part  of  Sep- 
tember, last  year. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  Did  you  observe  the  work  that  was  done  under 
Bates  &Rodgers? 

Col.  Oux.  The  name  of  the  contractor  was  either  Nelson  or  Nuson, 
or  a  Swedish  name  of  some  sort ;  it  wasn't  that  name  at  all. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  Well,  it  was  in  the  construction  of  the  original 
cantonment? 

Col.  Oujj.  Oh,  no. 

"Mr.  McCtjuuoch.  You  were  not  here  when  that  was  going  on,  and, 
of  course,  don't  know  anything  about  it,  of  your,  own  personal 
knowledge? 

Col.  OuN.  No,  sir.  I  might  add,  for  the  information  of  the  com- 
mittee, that  in  my  investigation  of  that  board  I  found  that  there  had 
been  employed  during  the  construction  at  Camp  Lee  between  eighty- 
five  and  ninety  thousand  men.    That  is  the  sum  total. 

Mr.  McCiTixocH.  That  is,  that  men  to  that  amount  had  been  on 
tliat  job  at  different  times  ? 

Col.  OuN.  At  different  times ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McEIenzie.  Colonel,  I  want  to  ask  you  just  one  or  two  ques- 
tions. There  has  been  some  criticism  made  of  the  investigation  of 
war  expenditures.  Some  people  have  said,  "Why,  what's  the  use? 
It  is  water  that  has  gone  over  the  dam ;  might  as  well  forget  it."  It 
was  a  great  achievement ;  we  got  the  work  done  which  we  set  out  to 
do,  and  which  is  a  credit  to  the  American  people.  It  was  in  the  way 
a  wonderful  achievement,  but  unless  this  investigation  will  develop 
something  that  will  be  a  benefit  to  the  American  people  hereafter — 
and,  of  course,  our  Government  is  going  to  continue  to  exist — then 
the  investigation  has  been  a  failure.  There  are  several  things  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  this  investightion,  and  one  thing  in  par- 
ticular is  the  form  of  Contract  that  was  adopted  by  our  Government 
under  which  the  construction  6f  these  various  cantoimients  should  be 
carried  on,  and  which  is  known  to  everybody  as  the  cost-plus  con- 
tract.   I  want  to  ask  j'ou  as  a  man  of  experience  what  effect,  in  your 
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judgment,  did  that  system  of  contract  have  upon  the  morale  of  lab 
m  this  country  ? 

Col.  OuN.  I  think  in  the  most  willful  waste  this  country  has  ev 
seen. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Now,  Colonel,  just  following  that  thought  oi 
isn't  one  of  the  most  dangerous  elements  contained  in  that  contra 
the  effect  that  it  has  upon  the  laboring  man  to  lead  him  to  loaf  « 
the  job,  to  reason  that  it  is  immaterial  whether  he  works  or  not,  th 
his  contractor  will  get  his  pay,  and  the  more  the  cost  the  more  h 
boss  gets  out  of  it;  therefore,  why  should  the  laborer  care;  wl 
shouldn't  he  have  his  wages  raised  f  Isn't  that  one  of  the  effects  < 
that  kind  of  contract? 

Col.  Olin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  want  to  ask  you  as  a  practical  military  man,  i 
your  judgment,  is  that  maximum  fee  any  safeguard  to  the  Goven 
ment  agamst  increased  expenditures? 

Col.  Olin.  No,  sir ;  absolutely  not. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  If  you  want  to  give  your  reason  why,  Colonel,  w 
would  be  glad  to  hear  you  ? 

Col.  Olin.  I  have  my  own  ideas  about  those  matters  but  they  ai 
si'mply  personal. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  If  you  would  like  to  put  your  reasons  in  the  recorc 
why  you  think  that  is  true,  we  would  be  glad  to  have  you  do  so. 

Col.  Olin.  Why  I  think  these  so-called  contractors  made  quite 
little  commission  on  their  cash  payments,  which  were  enough  to  kee] 
them  going  for  many  and  many  a  day.  The  contractor  didn't  neo' 
any  funds.  He  would  go  to  the  quartermaster  and  draw  a  hundre< 
thousand  dollars  to-day  and  $200,000  to-morrow,  and  go  in  and  bu; 
two  or  three  or  four  train  loads  of  lumber,  bill  it  to  the  Governmen 
at  so  much,  and  then  he  would  get  his  little  rebate  on  whatever  i 
might  be  for  cash. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  There  was  also  the  item  of  equipment  ? 

Col.  Olin.  Certainly,  the  Government  furnished  everything  in  thi 
way  of  equipment. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  it  was  the  understanding,  however,  was  ii 
not,  Colonel,  that  all  of  these  bills  for  material  had  to  be  approve*: 
before  they  were  paid,  but  in  some  instances  was  not  followed? 

Col.  Olin.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  the  procedure  was  at  Camp  Grant  we  liavi 
not  as  yet  developed  and  do  not  know. 

Col.  Olin.  Well,  the  only  thing  I  know  is  that  the  contractor  woult 
incur  an  expense  of  a  hundred  thousand  or  two  hundred  thousand  s 
day,  maybe  not  Sundays  and  holidays,  but  he  drew  his  money  as  lit 
needed  it. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  In  those  instances,  Colonel,  did  the  contractoi 
draw  the  money  in  advance  of  the  expenditure  or  had  he  incurred  fh< 
expense  and  did  he  then  draw  the  money  ? 

Col.  Olin.  Oh,  that  would  be  merely  a  presumption  on  my  part 
I  presume  he  had  incurred  the  expenditure  but  many  of  the  vouchen 
had  not  been  O.  K'd.  He  kept  drawing  his  hundred  thousand  or  twc 
hundred  thousand  dollars  a  day  as  he  needed  it. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  He  would  take  the  biUs  of  lading  out  of  luml>er 
for  instance,  and  the  invoices? 
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Co].  Ou>'.  Many  times  the  property  was  not  checked  at  all.  A 
trainload  vrould  come  in  and  tney  would  go  down  and  break  open 
a  car  and  haul  it  out  from  both  sides  before  the  checkers  would 
get  to  it. 

Mr.  McCcuxKJH.  The  result  of  which  kind  of  work  would  be  that 
the  GioTemment  would  have  to  take  the  bill  of  lading  as  sent  by  the 
shipper  whether  they  got  all  the  material  contained  in  it  or  not? 

Col.  Oux.  Yes,  sir.  I  might  further  state  that  I  was  on  a  board 
to  investigate  these  bills,  etc.,  and  so  on,  so  I  believe  I  know  a  little 
bit  about  those  things  that  went  on  at  Lee.  It  might  not  have  been 
so  elsewhere. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCir.  Your  testimony,  as  I  understand  it,  is  largely 
applicable  to  Lee? 

Col.  Olin.  Absolutely  pertains  to  Lee — Camp  Lee. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  While  you  are  on  that  subject,  Colonel — we  might 
not  have  an  opportunity  at  Washington — I  would  like  to  ask  you  a 
question,  whether  you  mow  or  not  how  the  corporation  or  company 
'fas  organized  down  there  to  take  over  that  contract  ? 

Col.  Olix.  No;  1  do  not.  That  was  not  a  part  of  our  function,  to 
go  into  that  part  of  it.  We  merely  went  into  the  part  pertaining  to 
the  property  received  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  McCulijoch.  In  that  connection,  did  your  committee  make  a 
report! 

Col.  Olin.  It  did. 

Mr.  McCllixkii.  To  whom  was  the  report  made ? 

(^ol.  Oux.  It  went  to  Gen.  Cronkhite  and  then  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH,  Who  was  the  ranking  officer  on  that  committee? 

Col.  Oux.  Well,  now,  I  don't  even  remember.  I  was  on  so  many 
boards  there,  I  couldn't  tell  you  that  now.  I  think  the  general's  aid 
was  the  junior  member  of  the  board — Capt.  Dobie — ^I  think  it  was.  I 
have  forgotten  now  who  the  other  member  of  the  board  was. 

Mr.  McCcIjLOCII.  Can  you  give  the  committee  just  from  your 
memory,  now.  what  your  findings  were? 

Col.  OuN.  Well,  as  I  i-emember,  we  went  over  all  the  vouchers 
and  interviewed  and  examined  all  the  men  whom  we  could  find  who 
had  been  there  in  the  early  days — men  who  were  in  the  office  and  men 
who  were  in  our  list  in  the  quartermaster's  office,  but  who  were 
in  camp — and  wo,  as  T  recollect,  backed  up  the  quartermaster  on 
t'Xj>ense  due  to  the  conditions  which  I  have  detailed  here  previously, 
such  as  waiting  for  the  material  to  come  in;  that  as  soon  as  the  train 
would  arrive  thev  would  run  down  and  break  open  these  cars  and 
take  the  stuif  out  lie  fore  the  checkers  could  get  to  them. 

Mr.  McCtnjx)CH.  So  that  you  felt,  in  view  of  those  circumstances, 
the  quartermaster  was  not  responsible  ? 

Col.  OuN.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  McCrLiiOCH.  And  that  the  responsibility,  if  it  could  be  placed 
at  all,  should  be  placed  on  the  contractor  for  that  kind  of  conduct? 

Col,  Olix.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiXrOCH.  Is  that  correct? 

Col,  Gun.  Exactly.  Their  plea  was  that  it  was  much  better  for 
the  Government  to  have  the  material  and  not  have  2,000  men  or  more 
lying  idle ;  it  was  more  expensive  to  have  the  men  lying  idle  than  it 
wns  to  wait  for  the  checkers  to  come  there  and  check  up  this  material. 
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Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  If  that  had  been  done  on  another  system  and 
work  properly  planned,  that  matter  would  have  perhaps  been  looJ 
out  for? 

Col.  Olin.  Well,  the  contractors  had  a  great  many  things  to  o 
tend  with.  In  the  first  place,  the  railroads  were  more  or  less  ha 
pered  with  the  troop  movements  and  deliveries  were  not  as  ceri 
as  they  were  previous  to  the  war.  We  had  many  things  to  oonU 
with. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  If  the  contractor  had  been  responsible  and 
meant  a  loss  to  him  he  would  probably  have  seen  to  it  that  it  ^ 
checked  up? 

Col.  Olin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Isn't  that  the  principle  to  the  whole  thing? 

Col.  Olin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  That  they  didn't  feel  that  responsibility  a 
therefore  didn't  attend  to  it;  is  that  correct? 

Col.  Olin.  Yes,  sir, 

TESTIMONT  OF  COL.  CHABLES  C.  BTJBT. 

(Col.  Burt  was  duly  sworn  as  a  witness  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Have  you  given  your  full  name  to  the  sten< 
rapher  ? 

Col.  Burt.  Charles  C.  Burt. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Regular  Military  I 
tablishment  of  the  United  States? 

Col.  BuKT.  Yes,  sir.  , 

Mr.  McCulloch.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  Army? 

Col.  Burt.  Nearly  21  years. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  And  you  are  now  assigned  where? 

Col.  Burt.  As  division  quartermaster,  Sixth  Division,  Cai 
Grant. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  How  long  have  you  been  assigned  there? 

Col.  Burt.  This  time  I  have  been  there  since  the  19th  of  Octob 
but  while  with  the  Eighty-sixth  Division  I  was  there  from  the  25 
of  August,  1917,  to  the  13th  of  July,  1918. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  You  were  there  during  a  good  part  of  the  cc 
struction  period,  were  you  not? 

Col.  Burt.  Well,  about  one-third  of  it.  About  half  or  two-thir 
was  completed  when  I  arrived  there  the  25th  of  August.  I  mean,  o 
camp  on  this  side  of  the  railroad,  not  that  part  of  the  camp  beyoi 
There  was  nothing  there  when  we  left. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  What  contractor  was  operating  when  you  cam 

Col.  Burt.  Bates  &  Rodgers. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  You  were  there  in  what  capacity  ? 

Col.  Burt.  Division  quartermaster,  Eighty-sixth  Division. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  You  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  cc 
struction  ? 

Col.  Burt.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  You  were  not  in  the  Construction  Quarterma^t 
Corps? 

Col.  Burt.  My  interest  in  the  construction  was  under  a  commar 
ing  general ;  I  was  obliged  to  locate  in  certain  prescribed  areas  t 
incoming  drafted  men  and  to  keep  in  behind  the  contractor  and  fi: 
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out  vhen  he  would  have  ocrtain  portions  of  the  camp  completed,  so 
that  these  men  cocld  be  placed  when  they  arrived. 

Mr.  Md'xxijOCH.  Very  important,  too.  Now.  Colonel,  would  j-on 
tell  the  ccxmnittee  just  in  your  own  way  what  you  observed  as  to  the 
methods  that  were  followed  there  in  constructmg  the  camp,  whether 
there  was  wa^te  resulting  either  from  the  hanming  of  material  or 
from  the  lian'^ling  of  men  ( 

Col.  Birrr.  I  traveled  about  the  camp  a  great  deal,  and  my  prin- 
cipal observation  was  the  slowness,  indiflference.  and  inefficiency  of 
lafor  together  with  the  lack  of  overseeing,  ilaj.  Sawyer,  who 'was 
in  charge  of  the  thing.  I  believe,  tried  to  spread  his  men  over  too 
large  an  area,  and  had  the  men  been  good  workmen,  then  it  probably 
^ould  have  gone  all  right:  but  as  it  was,  I  believe  that  he  should 
have  had  more  inspectors  on  the  job  to  keep  in  closer  touch  with 
workmen- 
Mr.  McCrxAorn.  Your  observation  was  that  there  was  idleness! 
Col.  BcTT.  Ye=.  sir. 

Mr.  McCnxocH.  And  inefficiency  and  lack  of  interest? 
CoL  Bust.  Yes.  gr. 

Mr.  McCtnxccH,  And  you  accoiuit  for  it  because  of  inadequate 
sufiervision ;  is  tliat  correct  i 
CoL  BcTTT.  In  part :  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtXLOCH.  Will  you  give  us  now  more  in  detail  your  views? 
Ton  have  mentioned  them  in  pnit. 

CoL  BcTTT.  Well.  I  have  noticed  out  there  there  would  be  a  gang 
of  two  men  working  on  one  building  and  half  a  dozen  in  another 
place  and  a  dozen  in  another  and  a  few  scattered  around  here:  we 
will  sty  15  or  20  under  one  so-called  timekeeper  or  supervisor. 
He  would  c<Mne  in  and  say,  '"  How  do  you  do.  boys  ?  How  are  vou 
(letting  along?'  And  they. would  stop  and  talk  it  over,  and  then 
he  would  go  on  and  talk  to  the  next  man.  and  they  wouldn't  work 
any  more  while  the  supervisor  was  there  than  when  he  wasn't  there, 
and  vice  versa. 
Mr.  ilcCnxocH.  Your  chief  aim  was  to  get  the-*  men  housed? 
CoL  BiTKT.  Yes:  my  bufincs  was  to  get  the  men  of  the  division 
ho'i^ed? 

Mr.  McCtxi/kth.  And  yon  were,  of  c*^>urse,  intere-ted  in  getting 
the  work  done,  so  that  you  could  get  your  men  in  camp  and  in 
trainins! 

CoL  BtTBT.  Yes.  One  observation  I  made  one  day  in  n-gard  to 
one  carpenter:  he  worked  two  ftJl  day*  in  putt:ng  on  a  «if«or  and 
a  ca?ing  with  a  thin  p?rtition. 

itr.  McC'txix»rH.  Xow.  the  direct   fupervi-ion  of  the  men   and 
the  wrtrol  of  the  organization  wa-  mt  ur;'er  t!!"  Q:art-rij. aster's 
control i 
CoL  BrKT.  Xo. 

Mr.  McCiTLiiX-H.  It  wii  iinlf-r  ir.'»  'onrnv-'^.r? 
CoL  Br«T.  Yes:  and  anything  wh:  h  t}.«-v  rvT.i:'?*-r^l  as  -ntriTJon 
en  the  part  of  the  oS-:*!?  was  rfsente^l  hj  tl.t  workr.'.'-rj. 
Mr.  McCttxdch.  Ho—  if  that  ? 

CoL  BrKT.  Any  so-cs!]"!   iniri-ifn  or  zi-frrf*-:*-!  •-*•  on  t:.e  firt 
of  the  .Vrmv  officers  in  conrje^t'."!:  wi:}.  »'i^  cor-t;-  ','t>.rj  -x^Lh  r^-*-!.u-i 
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■by  the  workmen ;  they  were  working  for  Bates  &  Rogers  and  didr 
want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  anybody  else. 

Mr.  McCtJixocH.  Was  that  true  of  the  foremen? 

Col.  BtJRT.  True  of  everybody. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Was  it  true  of  the  superintendents? 

Col.  Burt.  It  was  so  far  as  I  came  in  contact  with  any  of  thei 

Mr.  McC^TJixocH.  You  found  that  they  resented  interference  c 
the  part  of  Army  officers  ? 

Col.  Burt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  I  suppose  that  was  true  with  respect  to  ar 
interference  or  suggestions  on  the  part  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps 

Col.  Burt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCulu)c;h.  So  that  the  responsibility  for  proper  supei 
vision — and  by  proper  supervision  I  mean  the  directing  of  the  nie 
as  to  what  should  be  done  m  a  systematic  way — was  under  the  contn 
of  the  contractor? 

Col.  Burt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuTxocH.  And  you  say  there  was  not  sufficient  sui>ei 
wision? 

Col.  Burt.  I  think  not,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  I  wish  you  would,  then,  state  again  the  rcsul 
'of  that  lack  of  supen'ision  as  you  saw  it  ? 

Col.  Burt.  It  was  just  this:  No  man  did  a  day's  work;  that  i 
the  only  way  you  can  describe  it;  he  would  go  out  there  and  pu 
in  his  eight  hours'  work  and  do  as  little  as  possible. 

Mr.  McCuIaLoch.  And  the  final  result  of  all  that  was  that  th 
camp  and  the  construction  at  the  camp  was  delayed? 

Col.  Burt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCurxocH.  It  couldn't  have  been  othei'wise,  could  it? 

Col.  Burt.  No. 

Mr.  McCuiLOcii.  In  addition  to  the  idleness  of  the  men,  whai 
else  did  you  observe  in  the  way  of  waste  of  material ;  what  did  yoi 
observe  in  the  way  of  waste  o^  material,  if  anything? 

Col  Bum-.  I  can't  say  that  I  observed  any  glaring  waste  of  nia 
terials. 

Mr.  McCuLLOcii.  You  were  move  concerned  about  getting  the  worl 
done  in  a  hurry? 

Col.  Burt.  \  es.  sir.  I  was  more  concerned  in  getting  the  quarten 
completed  and  getting  the  men  housed  in  them  than  I  was  with 
how  it  was  done. 

3Ir.  McCui.Locii.  Do  you  remember  an  instance  when  there  wa- 
rt man  in  your  office  looking  out  of  the  window  in  which  you  had 
some  observation  made  by  the  man  working  there?  Do  von  recollocl 
about  that? 

(^ol.  Burt.  Yes.  sir;  that  was  mj-  own  observation. 

Mr.  McCuixocii.  Would  you  mind  telling  us  about  that? 

Col.  Burt.  There  was  a  low  place  around  the  building  which  tlu-y 
wanted  to  drain,  and  to  do  so  they  dug  a  big  sump  about  6  feet 
square  and  put  2  by  12's  down  in  this  big  sump,  and  then  were  shovrl- 
ing  the  dirt  back  from  the  outside  of  the  sump:  tliore  were  two  men 
working  tliere — laborers — filling  in  this  dirt,  and  the  dirt  had  to  lif 
moved,  I  imagine,  about  10  feet,  and  I  never  saw  such  an  exposition 
of  camouflage  work  as  that  was  in  my  life;  each  man  would  verv 
dramatically  stoop  over  and  come  up  with  about  half  a  shovelful 
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of  dirt,  then  very  laboriously  and  very  slowly  ^in  fact,  I  don't  see 
how  he  worked  Uiere  as  slow  as  he  did)  take  this  half  shovelful  of 
dirt,  walk  over,  and  throw  this  dirt  in,  then  stand  on  his  shovel  and 
look  around,  and  when  he  got  through  with  that  he  would  trek  back 
to  the  other  end.  I  know  I  could  have  shoveled  in  an  hour  more  than 
they  shoveled  in  a  day. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  Was  this  situation  in  resard  to  the  labor — ^the 
idleness  of  the  men  on  the  job— common  talk  among  tiie  men  and 
throughout  the  camp? 

Col.  Burt.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  pretty  well  acquainted  with  Maj.  Saw- 
yer, and  he  was  very  much  worried  about  it,  and  very  sincere  in  his 
worriment,  apparently,  about  the  poor  grade  of  labor  he  got,  and  how 
they  worked  and  how  they  didn't  work. 

Mr.  McCuutjocH.  Of  course,  the  labor  was  furnished  by  the  con- 
tractor? 

Col.  Burt.  The  labor  was  furnished  by  the  contractor;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  This  was  all  in  1917,  was  it  not? 

Col.  Burt.  1917  and  1918;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuux)CH.  The  latter  part  of  1917  and  the  early  part  of 
1918? 

Col.  Burt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLJiOCH.  Do  you  remember  about  the  plumber  who  re- 
ported at  noon  that  he  had  finished  his  job,  and  was  fired? 

Col.  Burt.  Finished  what? 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Abopt  the  plumber  who  reported  at  noon  he 
had  finished  his  job,  and  who  was  told  that  the  work  he  had  finished 
in  half  a  day  was  a  two  days'  job  and  was  fired  ? 

Col.  Burt.  That  occurred  in  the  case  of  an  electrician.  A  young 
man  who  was  a  student  of  electricity  in  an  electrical  works. 

Mn-McCtjUiOCH.  Tell  about  that  case? 

Col.  Burt.  He  was  put  on  some  slight  job,  as  I  remember,  in  the 
same  building  in  which  I  lived  in,  the  division  headquarters.  I  saw 
the  young  man  working  there,  and,  of  course,  paid  no  attention  to 
what  he  was  doing,  and  the  next  I  heard  of  it  was  from  Maj.  Sawyer 
himself.  He  referred  to  the  matter.  I  remember  having  seen  the 
young  fellow  working  there,  and  I  identified  his  as  the  same  man. 
He  told  me,  then,  when  he  went  back  and  reported  to  his  foreman 
or  boss  that  his  job  was.  then  completed  he  fired  him  right  there). 
He  said, "  You  d fool,  that  was  a  two  days'  job." 

Mr.  McCui-iiOCH.  Do  you  remember  what  year  that  was,  about  ? 

Col.  Burt.  That  was  m  1918. 

Mr.  McCrixocH.  That  was  under  what  contract  ? 

Col.  Burt.  Why,  Bates  &  Rogers  were  there  all  the  time  I  was 
there. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Do  you  know  whether  that  was  work  done  by 
Bate.s  &  Rogers  or  not  ? 

Col.  Burt.  I  am  sure  it  was.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  the  only  con- 
tnw  tors  I  knew  while  I  was  there.    What  is  the  name  of  that 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Ericsson? 

Col.  Burt.  No ;  that  Irish  name.  Lennihan ;  he  seemed  to  be  a  No. 
Iman. 

Mr.  McCuixooH.  Was  he  the  superintendent? 

Col.  Burt.  Well,  I  understand  he  was  a  member  of  the  firm. 
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Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  But  this  occurred  while  he  vas  on  the  job  ? 
that  right? 

Col.  BuBT.  As  I  remember ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Colonel,  from  your  experience  in  handling  nn 
had  been  put  on  that  job  as  quartermaster  to  construct  that  cai 
and  get  it  completed,  what  is  your  opinion  as  to  how  quicklv 
could  have  been  done  in  comparison  with  the  time  it  took  to  do  it  ? 

Col.  BoRT.  Well,  there  are  a  great  many  things  to  be  consider 
there.    Building  that  camp  or  the  expense  at  that  time  was  one 
the  biggest  things  that  ever  occurred  in  the  Army. 

There  was  no  Army  organization  fit  to  jump  in  and  start  the  jo 
they  didn't  have  the  equipment,  and  I  don't  believe  the  contractc 
had  any  idea  of  what  a  tremendous  task  it  would  be ;  but  had  the  Arx 
had  equal  facilities  as  the  contractors,  I  think  I  could  have  complet 
that  task  in  half  the  time  with  military  men. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  So  that  if  it  took  the  contractors  twice  as  loi 
there  must  have  been  some  cause  for  that  ? 

Col.  Burt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  what  do  you  think  that  cause  was  ? 

Col.  BtJRT.  Labor. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  And  the  method  of  handling  the  labor? 

Col.  Burt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Do  you  think  the  form  of  contract  which  plao 
on  the  contractor  practically  no  responsibility  in  connection  wtih  ca 
rying  out  the  contract  had  anything  to  do  with  it  ? 

Col.  Burt.  Very  likely  it  did,  because  the  more  time  you  took  tl 
more  you  made,  up  to  a  certain  limit. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Isn't  it  true  if  a  firm  had  a  contract  under  a  lum 
sum  basis,  where  this  inefficiency,  this  idleness,  and  this  failure 
supervise  labor,  all  of  which  you  have  told  about,  was  going  on  th< 
would  see  to  it  that  it  was  remedied  and  that  it  didn't  continue?  • 

Col.  Burt.  They  certainly  would,  if  they  had  any  sense. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  So  that  the  things  you  have  referred  to  wou 
flow  naturally  all  along? 

Col.  Burt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  From  the  contract? 

Col.  Burt.  Yes,  sir ;  if  I  had  received  orders  from  the  military  ai 
thorities  to  proceed  with  that  work  and  they  would  furnish  the  nece 
sary  personnel  and  apparatus  I  am  positive  it  could  have  been  done  = 
because  myself  and  my  assistants  would  have  been  on  the  job  all  tl 
time. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  In  what  time  do  you  think  it  could  have  be< 
done? 

Col.  Burt.  In  half  the  time. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  In  half  the  time? 

Col.  Burt.  Yes,  sir;  with  the  contractor  the  way  they  worked  oi 
th^re,  if  a  man  loafed  they  would  fire  him  and  get  a  worse  one  in  h 
place  or  he  would  have  some  pressure  and  get  back,  and  they  wouldt 
fire  him  again. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  thi 
Bates  &  Rodgers's  contract  expired  or  that  they  left  the  job  some  tin 
the  latter  part  of  1917,  and  that  Beckstrom  then  went  onto  the  jo' 
and  then  later  Ericsson.     Now.  the  first  difficulty  at  the  time  to  whic 
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you  referred  in  this  particular  instance,  would  you  say,  was  in 
1918 

Col.  Binrr.  That  was  in  1917. 

Mr.  McCruxwH.  Are  j'ou  sure  that  the  superintendent  was  Bates 
&  Bodgerss  superintendent  or  some  of  their  firm? 

CoL  Bnrr.  yo;  if  I  said  1918  I  was  mistaken.  I  meant  that  in  my 
observation  of  the  labor  and  the  loafing,  and  things  of  that  sort,  it  was 
between  the  1st — ^we  will  say  the  1st  of  September  and  the  middle  of 
November. 

Mr.  McCiruiOCH.  Of  what  year? 

Col.  Bxnrr.  Of  1917.    That  is  just  approximately. 

ilr.  McKexzie.  That  particular  instance  you  relate  in  regard  to 
some  electrician? 

Col.  BuHT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  you  stated  that  that  was  in  1918? 

CoL  Bnrr.  No :  I  meant  in  1917.  It  should  have  been  stated  that 
it  was  in  1917.  They  were  working  desperately  at  that  time  to  get 
buildings  in  which  to  house  the  men  and  to  get  steam  heat  and 
dectrical  apparatus  in,  to  keep  them  warm. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  In  face  of  the  emergency  and  the  necessity  that 
compelled  you  as  an  administrative  officer  there  to  take  care  oi  these 
men.  how  do  you  regard  such  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  workmen 
and  on  the  part  of  the  contractors  and  their  agents? 

Col.  Bnrr.  Bolsheviks. 

Mr.  McCcuxKH.  How? 

Col.  BtTBT.  Bolsheviks. 

1ISIIM0HY  OF  MB.  £.  L.  BENSOIT,  BESIDIira  AT  BELVIBEBE,  ILL. 

(Witness  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 

Mr.  McCuuxMJH.  Your  name  is  E.  L.  Benson ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Benson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiiiOCH.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Benson  ? 

Mr.  Benson.  Belvidere,  HI. 

Mr.  McCniiOCH.  Did  you  work  on  Camp  Grant? 

Mr.  Benson.  Yes,  sir;  and  Camp  Custer,  both. 

Mr.  McCoiJiOCH.  When  did  you  work  on  Camp  Grant  ? 

Mr.  Benson.  A  year  ago  about  this  time ;  a  little  later. 

Mr.  McCiTLiiOCH.  That  would  be  1918 ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Benson.  Yes,  i?ir;  December  and  January  and  November. 

Mr.  McCuMiOCH.  Did  you  work  on  Camp  Grant  at  any  time 
during  1917? 

Mr.  Benson.  No;  I  was  at  Custer  then. 

Mr.  McCi3UX)CH.  What  did  you  do  at  Camp  Grant? 

ilr.  Benson.  Well,  I  bought  some  old  skates  of  horses  from  the 
Government,  and  I  had  a  couple  of  teams  at  work  there ;  I  fit  them 
ijp  with  wagons  and  harnesses. 

Mr.  McCrrUiOCH.  And  you  put  them  at  work  at  the  camp  ? 

Mr.  Benson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  What  did  you  do? 

Mr.  Benson.  Teaming. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  work  you  did  ? 

Mr.  Benson.  Well,  hauling  material ;  mostly  hauling  it  from  one 
place  to  another  place  out  there  and  hack  again. 
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Mr.  McCtrixocH.  Were  the  teams  kept  busy  ? 

Mr.  Benson.  My  own  were  kept  pretty  busy. 

Mr.  McCuriiOCH.  Were  they  working  in  a  way  to  get  results? 

Mr.  Benson.  We  were  grading;  the  first  job  we  were  on  was  grac 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  Now,  tell  the  committee  just  in  your  own  word 
how  they  worked  and  how  they  were  supervised,  and  whether  the. 
got  a  day's  work  out  of  them. 

Mr.  Benson.  Why,  at  times  they  did,  yes ;  and  at  other  times  the' 
didn't. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Benson.  At  times  they  did  not  get  a  decent  day's  work  out  o 
the  teams. 

Mr.  McCtJiJ:/)CH.  Well,  will  you  just  tell  us?  What  we  want  to  ge 
at  is  the  facts  about  the  thing.  When  did  they  do  a  day's  work  anc 
when  didn't  they  ?  What  were  the  circumstances  under  which  thej 
did  not  do  a  day's  work  ?  I  am  talking  about  all  the  teams,  not  youi 
own.    I  am  talking  about  the  teaming  in  general,  as  you  observed  it 

Mr.  Benson.  One  thing,  they  had  the  watering  place  in  a  pond ;  ir 
a  sea  of  mud.  I  wanted  to  get  it  changed  but  I  couldn't.  There  was 
tons  and  tons  of  gravel  hauled  in  there  and  it  froze  over  and  it  made 
it  at  times  worse  than  ever  to  get  up  to  the  tank.  Sometimes  men 
couldn't  get  their  teams  watered  for — oh,  I  would  say  two  hoars,  at 
times.  That  was  unusual.  Usually  half  an  hour.  They  would 
check  in  and  then  go  water  those  horses — almost  impossible  to  get 
up  before.  There  was  another  thing  also.  At  noon  they  would  lose 
probably  half  an  hour  or  so  getting  the  teams  watered. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Anything  else  ? 

Mr.  Benson.  One  place  there  was  one  tank.  They  had  two  tank? 
there  to  water  from  and  you  would  have  to  wait,  maybe  a  string  a^^ 
long  as  from  here  over  across  the  street  and  into  the'  other  block  to 
water,  after  checking  in. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  You  have  done  teaming  generally,  have  you,  be- 
fore you  worked  there  ? 

Mr.  Benson.  My  father  was  a  teamster  in  Belvidere  for  years,  and 
I  drove  the  teams. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  method  of  handling 
the  team  work  on  that  job  ?    Was  it  efficient  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Benson.  The  most  inefficient  I  ever  saw. 

Mr.  McCtnLLOCH.  Would  you  have  stood  for^it  if  you  were  a  con- 
tractor on  a  private  job  ? 

Mr.  Benson.  Not  for  a  minute. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Now,  I  wish  you  would  tell  the  committee  just 
what  happened  there  that  you  wouldn't  stand  for,  in  addition  to 
what  you  have  already  told  us,  on  a  private  job. 

Mr.  Benson.  Well,  they  would  have  to  get  their  teams  watered 
l>ef  ore  they  checked  in.  They  would  have  to  be  prepared  to  go  to  work 
at  the  hour.  They  would  have  sufficient  places  to  check  in  so  that  it 
wouldn't  take  so  long. 

Mr.  McCOT.i:/>cn.  That  is,  5'ou  are  now  talking  about  the  way  they 
do  it  on  a  private  job  ? 

Mr.  Benson.  Yes,  sir;  a  private  job,  or  where  there  was  efficient 
management. 
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Mr.  McCtjijxkih.  Now,  during  the  time  that  you  were  working 
there,  could  there  have  been  any  improvement  on  that,  if  it  was  pri- 
vate job? 

Mr.  Benson.  Yes;  I  think  so.  I  don't  see  how  it  could  be  much 
worse. 

Mr.  McCdlloch.  Tell  us,  now,  in  what  way  it  was  bad? 
Mr.  Benson.  Well,  they  would  haul  material  up  to  one  end  of  the- 
cajnp,  and  then  there  would  be  too  much  there,  and  they  would  haul 
it  to  the  other  end  of  the  camp,  and  then  maybe  there  would  be  too- 
much  there  and  they  would  haul  it  some  other  place. 

Mr.  McCcixocH.  Once  you  got  it  on  your  wagon  you  wouldn't 
throw  it  off  again  until  you  put  it  in  the  proper  place  ? 

Mr.  Benson.  Yes ;  but  they  would  be  taking  it  off  and  unloading 
it  and  then  loading  it  up  again. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Let  me  interject  there.    Do  I  understand  you  to- 
mean  that  it  stayed  there  only  until  after  they  got  it  off  the  wagon  ? 
Mr.  Benson.  Yes;  there  would  be  tOo  much  there,  then  it  was- 
hauled  to  some  other  place,  and  there  was  too  much  there,  and  it 
was  hauled  away  again. 
Mr.  McKenzie.  At  every  place  you  would  unload  it? 
Mr.  Benson.  Yes.  sir;  it  would  mnybe  stay  there  a  week  and' 
maybe  a  day,  and  maybe  until  that  job  of  concrete  was  finished,  and. 
then  it  would  be  taken  somewhere  else. 

Mr.  McCxTLLOCH.  So  that  the  effect  of  it  was  that  a  good  deal  of 
the  material  was  handled  over  and  over  again? 

Mr.  Benson.  Yes,  sir;  a  good  deal  of  it.  They  wanted  to  have 
sufBcient  there;  it  was  cheap.  The  saying  was  that  the  Government 
had  lots  of  money,  if  they  didn't  they  could  sell  us  some  more  bonds 
and  give  them  our  money  that  we  were  earning. 

Mr.  McCtJLLOCH.  Was  this  inefficiency  around  there  common  talk 
among  the  people  working  at  the  camp? 
Mr.  Benson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What  would  you  say,  Mr.  Benson,  about  the 
waste  of  materials — lumber  and  other  materials? 

Mr.  Benson.  The  waste  of  materials?     There  is  a  mountain  of  it 
there  now. 
•Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  Here  at  Camp  Grant? 

Mr.  Benson.  Camp  Grant,  yes,  sir.  I  tried  to  get  it  for  tlie  Red 
Cross  or  the  Salvation  Army,  but  I  couldn't  get  it;  but  it  is  there 
yet,  or  most  of  it.  It  is  in  the  new  district,  but  I  understand  there 
was  a  good  deal  over  near  the  river,  in  the  old  contract;  that  moun- 
tain wasn't  quite  as  high  or  quite  so  broad;  I  guess  it  was  10  or  15 
rods  long  and  10  rods  wide,  probably.  I  may  be  mistaken  in  the 
distance,  but  it  is  there  now. 

Mr.  McCuMiOCH.  You  say  there  are  good  materials,  part  of  which 
is  lumber,  there  now  ? 
Mr.  Benson.  Yes,  sir;  I  wish  I  had  it  to  build  with. 
Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Are  tiiere  other  materials  there? 
Mr.  Benson.  Nails.    Anyone  wanted  a  handful  of  nails  and  there 
wasn't  any  handy,  he  broke  upon  a  keg  and  left  it  there  to  rustj 
never  carried  it  in  under  a  shelter. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  waste  of  materials 
generally;  was  it  great  or  was  it  small? 
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Mr.  Bensox.  Well,  I  think  it  was  gi-eat,  because  I  helijed  to  { 
for  it. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  If  the  work  had  been  done  in  an  efficient  numi 
under  a  contractor  who  wanted  to  do  it  as  cheaply  and  econonii«n 
as  possible  and  at  the  same  time  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  w] 
would  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Benson.  Why,  tliere  should  have  been  a  man  or  two  arou 
there  to  see  that  the  stuff  wasn't  wasted,  to  see  that.il  was  taken  cj 
of, to  see  that  the  material  wasn't  all  scattered  all  around  under  f«i 
to  see  that  it  was  piled  in  a  nice  pile,  to  see  that  the  stuff  that  tl 
used  and  could  be  used  over  was  there  to  be  used  again.  I  h:i 
Avorked  for  contractoi-s  under  private  contracts  where  there  was  1 
cost-plus  system,  but  there  never  was  any  waste  of  materials.  11 1 
saved  that  and  used  it  a^ain  and  again  in  concrete  work. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Caivt  you  account  for  it  being  wasted  here? 

Mr.  Benson.  Why,  thw  said  the  more  that  it  cost,  the  more  tl 
Ericson  got  out  of  it.  That  is  what  the  common  talk  wa,s  arou 
there.  I  don't  know.  I  suppose  that  is  the  fact,  but  there  wa.- 
building  burned  up  one  Saturday  night.  I  always  supposed  it  « 
to  burn  the  records,  but  I  imderstood  later  that  the  records  wt 
in  the  brick  building  adjoining  it.  The  building  was  afterwar 
rebuilt.  After  moving  the  office,  which  is  over  in  another  buiMir 
this  building  was  rebuilt;  I  don't  know  why;  it  was  after  the  arm 
tice  and  they  were  quite  comfortably  housed  there  where  they  wci 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  But  they  built  another  one;  rebuilt  the  one  t!i 
was  burned  ? 

Mr.  Benson.  Yes,  sir;  taking  the  workmen  off  from  the  other  jol 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What  would  you  say  about  the  supervisory  po: 
tjons;  were  they  given  on  merit  or  for  some  other  reason? 

Mr.  Benson.  Well,  they  certainly  were  not  given  on  merit. 

Mr.  McCuiXocH.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  why  you  say  that  ? 
,|iiiiit  Mr.  Benson.  Well,  anybody  could  see  that. 

'  Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  You  say  that  they  were  not  efficient.    What  ( 

you  mean  by  that  ? 

Mr.  Benson.  Why,  they  couldn't  have  been  efficient,  the  way  tl 
work  was  being  conducted.  There  was  one  man  that  was  a  foremj 
on  the  road  there,  making  the  grade  of  the  road;  didn't  know  wh 
a  pair  of  doubletrees  and  whiffletrees  were ;  I  suppose  he  was  a  cler 
And  always  lived  in  the  city. 

Mr.  McCtJLLOCH.  Any  fellow  who  had  been  on  a  farm  would  kno 
what  a  pair  of  doubletrees  were  ? 

Mr.  Benson.  Most  anybody. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  you  say  this  man  didn't  even  know  that  ? 

Mr.  Benson.  Well,  that  is  what  the  man  said;  he  had  to  get  st>ii 
whiffletrees,  and  he  said,  "^Vhat  is  that?  AMiat  do  vou  want  i 
them?" 

Mr.  McCttllocu.  And  this  man  was  representing  the  contract«i 

if**"   '  Mr.  Benson.  He  was  representing  the  contractor;  he  was  a  for 

man.    I  had  a  little  trouble  with  him  because  there  was  a  poor  vu 

I  that  T  wanted  his  team  to  work,  and  he  was  on  a  spree,  and  I  hirt 

IM  the  boy  to  drive  his  team,  and  he  didn't  like  the  boy,  it  seems,  and  1 

iB  sent  the  team  back.    I  was  a  little  financially  interested,  because 

■"  was  feeding  my  grain  and  hay  to  this  man's  team,  and  I  wanted  the 

'o  work. 
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Mr.  McCiTixocH.  And  they  didn't  work? 

Mr.  Benson.  No,  sir;  not  that  day — not  that  forenoon — I  had  to 
fret  another  driver,  because  he  said  the  boy  was  inefficient. 
Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Who  was  it  said  he  was  inefficient  ? 
Mr.  Benson.  I  don't  get  the  exact  date  of  that — I  guess  I  could 
;n*t  it. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  I  wish  you  would  make  a  general  statement  to 
the  committee,  so  that  we  can  get  your  idea  in  regard  to  the  question 
of  waste — you  say  that  it  was  great? 
Mr.  Benson.  Very  great. 

Mr.  ilcCuixocH.  How  great  by  percentage — just  your  opinion? 
Mr.  Benson.  Of  what? 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Of  the  materials  generally  on  that  work.  What 
would  be  your  opinion  as  to  what  the  waste  of  materials  was  in 
regard  to  the  percentage? 

ilr.  Benson.  Well,  as  long  as  I  was  not  working  there  as  a  car- 
l)onter  on  any  of  the  jobs  I  couldn't  say  as  to  the  percentage  of  waste, 
but  I  noticed  there  was  lots  of  waste  and  they  hauled,  wherever 
they  finished  one  building,  they  hauled  the  material  over  there  to  the 
dump  and  throwed  it  off.  They  had  a  pile  of  lumber  there  throwing 
it  off. 

Mr.  McCtn-LOCH.  You  regarded  it  as  a  willful  waste  of  good  ma- 
terials ? 
Mr.  Benson.  I  don't  see  how  it  could  have  been  anything  else. 
Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  And  as  to  the  loss  resulting  from  idleness  and 
waste  of  time,  was  that  great? 

Mr.   Benson.  Why,  quite  great,  yes.    They  had  a  long  line  of 
latrines — about  as  long  as  across  this  building.    At  times  you  could 
go  in  there  and  you  couldn't  get  a  seat,  and  I  have  an  exhibit  at 
home  of  I  don't  know  how  many  whisky  bottles.    I  am  a  great  fellow 
to  save  those  things.     I  pick  them  up  and  use  them  for  other  things. 
Mr.  McCtiLix)CH.  Was  there  bbotlegging  going  on  around  there? 
Mr.  Benson.  Bootlegging? 
Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Yes. 
Mr.  Benson.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  McCcLLOCH.  Well,  selling  whisky  out  of  a  boot,  I  guess? 
Mr.  Benson.  They  might  have  sold  it  out  of  their  boot,  but  I  guess 
they  sold  it  out  of  their  shoes. 
Mr.  McCuixocH.  Was  there  whisky  sold  on  the  ground  ? 
Mr.  Benson.  Yes;  it  was  a  common  occun-ence  for  a  man  to  go 
to  Union  and  come  back  with  a  grip  full  of  some  liquid,  or  refresh 
uients,  they  called  them. 
Mr.  McCriiLocH.  Did  the  men  in  charge  know  about  it? 
Mr.  Benson.  I  don't  know;  they  would  have  known  it  if  they 
kept  their  eyes  open. 
Mr.  McCtTixocH.  It  was  apparent  to  anybody  that  looked? 
Mr.  Benson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  would  you  say  as  to  the  number  of  teams 
on  that  job,  under  Mr.  Erickson,  I  understand  you  only  worked 
under  him? 
Afr.  Benson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKsnzie.  Were  there  more  teams  employed  there  than  were 
really  necessary? 
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Mr.  Benson.  Why,  I  should  think  so;  they  didn't  seem  to  be 
very  busy,  some  of  them. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  It  is  your  judgment  that  the  work  could  have 
been  performed  with  fewer  teams! 

Mr.  Benson.  Yes,  sir;  if  a  more  efficient  management  had  been 
exercised  in  loading  and  unloading. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  If  the  teams  had  been  working  for  the  Govern- 
ment while  they  were  waiting  to  get  water  in  the  morning,  on  Gov- 
ernment time,  they  would  have  accomplished  the  work  with  fewer 
teams,  wouldn't  they? 

Mr.  Benson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And,  if  I  understood  you  correctly,  you  said 
sometimes  they  would  have  to  wait  two  nours  before  they  could 
get  to  water  the  teams? 

Mr.  Benson.  Well,  that  was  very  unusual.  Well,  I  guess  one 
morning  it  froze  up  and  they  couldn't  get  the  water. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  what  would  be  the  average  time  they  would 
have  to  wait? 

Mr.  Benson.  Well,  many  teams  were  watered  before  they  went 
there,  but  many  teams  would  lose  a  half  an  hour  in  the  morning 
watering.  My  teams  were  down  in  another  bam  where  I  had  water 
there,  and  they  were  watered  before  I  got  on  the  job  usually,  but 
after  a  while  the  water  run  out  of  the  cistern  and  then  I  had  to 
water  up  there,  and  then  I  was  told  that  I  had  to  move  my  team!; 
up  to  the  bam  in  the  center  of  the  camp,  where  it  was  surrounded 
with  mud;  you  could  hardly  get  there  for  the  mud,  and  I  didn't 
like  to  keep  them  there,  when  I  had  a  regular  horse  bam  down  to 
the  other  place  and  my  hay  was  thfre,  too;  there  was  a  good  place 
there,  part  of  my  hay  was  there,  and  tnen  when  I  asked  Col 
Charles  he  said  I  could  move  back  to  the  other  bam,  I  got  his  per- 
mission. They  didn't  like  it  though,  and  was  going  to  move  me 
down  to  this  other  bam  out  of  the  bam  I  was  in,  where  it  was  dry, 
they  said  if  I  didn't  go  over  before  noon  ihey  would  move  me,  and 
I  told  them  to  go  ahead  and  move  me,  I  had  got  permission  from 
Col.  Charles  and  they  couldnt  do  anything. 

TESTXHOFT  OF  LIETJT  L.  F.  FAPE. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Give  your  name  to  the  stenographer. 

Lieut.  Pape.  L.  F.  Pape. 

Mr.  McCtJLtxxjH.  Are  you  in  the  Army? 

Lieut.  Pape.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCinxocH.  Where  are  you  now  assigned? 

Lieut.  Pape.  Assistant  division  qiiartermaster.  Sixth  Division. 

Mr.  McCrMX)CH.  Were  you  at  Camp  Grant  during  the  construc- 
tion period? 

Lieut.  Pape.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuTLOCH.  In  what  capacity? 

Lieut.  Pape.  I  was  assigned  locally  by  the  camp  adjutant  on  about 
the  2d  of  September  to  organize  a  fire  department  in  that  camp  anH 
to  be  under  Mr.  Julian,  of  the  Rookford  fire  department,  until  I  had 
become  familiar  enough  to  take  the  situation  over. 
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Mr.  McCxjLLOCH.  Lieutenant,  I  wanted  to  get  a  comparison,  if  you 
could  give  it  to  us.  As  I  understood,  you  nad  the  information  in 
rejrard  to  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  a  certain  building  under  the 
original  construction  by  the  contractor  and  one  put  up  by  the  quar- 
termaster on  the  regular  labor  scale,  as  I  understand,  in  April,  1918, 
There  was  a  mule  shed  burned  down  ? 

LieuL  Pape.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  wrong  on  that  date.  I  have  looked  it 
up  since  and  I  have  the  correct  date  now. 

Mr.  McCtJL,ix)CH.  Win  you  tell  us  about  that,  Lieutenant  ? 

Lieut.  Pape.  On  June  22  we  had  a  stable  bum  down,  designated  as 
737  west  and  I  estimated  the  fire  loss  at  $600  and  I  was  told  that  ihy 
estimate  was  way  low;  that  tlie  cost  of  the  building  was  approxi- 
Otttely  $2^00,  which  figure  I  have  authenticated  to-day. 

Mr.  McCotxoch.  That  is,  jou  had  to  verify  the  figure? 

Lieut.  Pape.  Yes;  by  calling  up  the  utility  department  and  get' 
tmg  from  their  drafting  room  the  approximate  cost  of  buildings  of 
that  type  for  construction. 

ilr.  McCuLLOCH.  AH  righ^  go  ahead. 

Lieut  Pape-  And  they  gave  me  that  figure.  At  that  time  that 
would  be  the  only  loss  I  had  had  and  I  wanted  to  keep  it  down  as 
far  as  possible,  so  I  told  the  quartermaster's  department  to  give  me 
the  absolute  cost  and  the  figures  ran  a  very  few  dollars  over  my  $600 
estimate.  I  don't  think  it  was  $25  over,  and  you  could  figut«  in 
there  about  $75  salvage. 

Mr.  McCutLOCH.  That  is,  you  salvaged  $75  worth  of  material » 

Lieut,  Pape.  About  that  of  material. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  And  jou  replaced  the  building? 

Lieut.  Pape.  Beplaced  ft  for  approximately  $600,  on  an  estimated 
(loremment  cost  of  $2,200. 

Mr.  McCtnxocH.  Lieutenant,  do  you  know  an3rthing  about  the 
oompantive  costs  of  the  two-story  barracks:  can  you  ^ve  us  some 
idea  of  the  actual  costs  and  of  the  estimated  cost,  if  it  had  been 
done  under  the  quartermaster? 

Lieut.  Pape.  I  figure  that  the  buildings  could  have  been  done 
under  the  old  construction  about  55  per  cent  cheaper. 

Mr.  McCciJLocH.  Than  they  were  dpne? 

Lieut  Pape.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCriLOCH.  Now,  would  you  give  the  committee  the  benefit 
of  your  method  of  figuring  ?    How  do  you  arrive  at  that  conclusion  ? 

Lieut  Pafk.  I  would  figure  from  partial  experience  I  had  in 
civilian  life  along  that  line  on  contracts. 

^-  MoCtxuxrH.  And  it  is  vour  opinion  thev  could  have  been 
bnilt,  as  I  tmderstaiML  for  55  per  cent  of  what  thev  did  cost  vou » 

Lieut  Pape.  Yes,  sir. 

Ifr.  McCcuocB.  Or  rather  that  would  be  45  per  cent  ? 

Lieut  Pape.  45  per  cent 

Mr.  McCrujocH.  55  per  cent  dieaper? 

Lieut  Pape.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  McKexzik.  I  would  like  to  have  tou  explain  tljat  a  littk 
more  fully.  Lieotenuit 

LjenL  Pape.  I  had  fieured  on  a  prop<»r  njanajrwnpnt — ru^r^nn- 
tendoicy  of  the  building  and  by  eliirjir.aijng  an  ovprh^ad  «rxf>«-n'-» 
of  wastage  and  figuring  on  a  ef*ntra:t  pri^*  and  nU  tjtt  a  f>-«-i,Ji« 
price.  ' 
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Mr.  McKexzie.  Well,  now,  fijmring  on  the  wastage,  would  tha 
involve  the  cutting  of  lumber,  when  they  undertook  to  build  tin 
two-story  barracks ;  that  would  not  have  been  necessary  if  they  hai 
pursued  the  one-stoiy  system? 

Lieut.  Papb.  No ;  I  don't  mean  that.  I  know  'that,  throuj^h  workinci 
and  foremen,  that  men  were  employed  as  carpenters,  classified  as  car 
penters,  that  knew  a  bit  and  hammer  and  knew  partially  how  to  ii« 
them  and  through  the  mistakes  they  made  in  the  cutting  of  materia 
and  through  the  wasting  of  material  a  large  expense  was  incurred 
For  instance,  I  had  to  open  several  barracks  below  the  firet  floor 
They  are  elevated  from  2  to  5  feet  and  are  boarded  in  and  when 
we  thought  there  was  a  fire  we  opened  these  partitions  and  foun< 
in  many  cases  piles  of  lumber  that  were  absolutely  new  and  hat 
lieen  delivered  on  the  job,  and  I  think  that  the  firet  place  we  opene<. 
was  charged  against  the  building. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  Lieutenant,  are  you  familiar  with  the  plan: 
and  specifications  that  were  made  a  part  of  the  Quai-temia  ster\  De 
partment  along  about  1916  for  the  construction  of  cantonments? 

Lieut.  Pape.  I  am  partially  familiar  with  the  type  of  build  in|: 
we  have  at  Camp  Grant;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  The  plans  at  that  time  prepared  by  the  Quarter 
master's  Department  did  not  include  such  a  thing  as  a  two-stor\ 
barracks,  did  they? 

Lieut.  Pape.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that,  sir. 

Mr.  McE^ENziE.  Well,  I  think  that  is  true.  The  plans  will  show 
that  they  intended  at  that  time  to  construct  only  a  one-story  buiki- 
ing  and  the  change  to  two  story  was  an  afterthought  or  considers 
tion  on  the  part  of  some  one  in  the  War  Department ;  I  don't  know 
just  who  it  was. 

Lieut.  Pape.  You  see,  the  buildings  were  altered  again  after  bein; 
put  up,  an  addition  was  put  on  to  accommodate  more  men  after  the 
building  was  completed. 

Mr.  McCtnxocH.  Did  you  observe,  Lieutenant,  the  fact  of  men 
who  were  discharged  from  one  gang  being  able  to  go  and  get  a  joh 
with  another  gang? 

Lieut.  Papb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOcii.  I  wish  you  would  tell  about  that,  you  being  a 
practical  man. 

Lieut.  Pape.  I  knew  through  hearsay  that  a  man  would  be  di- 
charged  from  one  job  and  he  would  get  in  line,  I  believe,  betweiMi 
12  and  1  o'clock  at  noon  and  get  in  another  gang,  and  if  I  would  fin<l 
out  from  some  of  the  foremen  why  certain  work  was  done  and  thev 
would  tell  me  it  wouldn't  do  any  good  to  fire  this  man  on  the  ground 
because  he  would  get  another  job  in  two  hours  and  that  same  man 
might  be  over  him. 

Mr.  McCixLOCH.  That  is,  he  would  be  his  foreman  ? 

Lieut.  Pape.  Yes,  sir.  I  applied  to  Bates  &  Rogers  when  the  con- 
tract was  partially  expired.  I  had  a  civilian  force  of  80  men  under 
me  and  I  had  about  two-thirds  of  them  quit  because  I  tried  (•< 
drive  tliem,  and  the  next  man  that  I  would  fire  probably  would  conw 
back  in  my  gang  that  afternoon — hire  out  under  some  different  tini"" 
checker.  We  would  send  in  a  request  for  15  or  20  men  and  I  wouK! 
probably  get  the  same  men  back  in  the  afternoon. 
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Mr.  McKexzie.  What  do  you  mean  by  "chiving,"  Lieutenant? 
You  mean  you  wanted  them  to  do  more  than  an  ordinary  day's  work  ? 

Lieut.  Pape.  Tlie  work  I  had  to  do — I  was  foreman  of  the  meu 
building  pail  nicks;  that  is,  a  rack  that  will  hold  from  two  to  five 
pails  for  fire  buckets.  I  had  one  gang  of  men  making  those  on  a 
band  saw  and  I  had  about  30  laborers  putting  them  in  the  building. 
I  had  several  of  my  sergeants  working  in  this  labor  gang  and  when 
they  would  try  to  install  a  certain  number  of  racks  the  men  would 
get  tired  and  want  to  loaf,  and  when  we  would  try  to  keep  them 
on  the  job  they  would  quit. 

Mr.  McCruxKJH.  And  then  if  you  would  fire  them  and  would  call 
for  additional  men  you  would  get  the  same  fellows  back? 

Lieut.  Pape.  Yes,  sir;  in  several  instances  we  would  get  the  same 
fellows  back  in  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  "What  was  the  reason  for  that? 

Lieut.  Pape.  Well,  a  man  could  say  he  had  never  been  employed 
in  the  camp  before,  or  he  could  go  to  the  checking  booth  and  get 
back. 

Mr.  McCcitLOCH.  He  couldn't  do  that  under  a  private  contract? 

Lieut.  Pape.  That  is  a  question,  because  of  the  number  of  men 
employed,  and  it  would  be  pretty  hard  for  any  foreman,  I  believe, 
to.  recognize  the  men. 

Mr.  McCuiiiiOCH,  Well,  would  you  keep  them,  then,  when  tliey 
wouhl  come  back? 

Lieut.  Pape.  No  ;  I  would  fire  them  over  again. 

Mr  .McCui-LOCH.  And  would  you  get  them  back  again? 

Lieut.  Pape.  I  don't  believe  I  ever  got  them  back  the  secontl  time 
oi  the  third  time. 

Mr.  McCuu/>CH.  How  about  the  boilers;  are  tliere  any  boilers  out 
there  t 

Lieut.  Pape.  Well,  we  have  the  central  heating  plant  and  indi- 
vidual heating  plants. 

Mr.  McCrL.i/)<u.  Are  there  any  Kewanee  boilers  out  there? 

Lieut.  Pape.  We  had  one  in  the  building  thnt  I  noticed  sitting 
tliere  a  little  over  two  months,  and  we  didn't  have  lieat  imtil,  I 
would  ^ay,  about  the  20th  of  November. 

Mr.  ilcCiiLiJOCH.  I  understand  there  are  about  40  or  50  Kewanee 
boilei-b  laying  out  on  the  scrap  pile? 

Lieut.  Pape.  Why,  I  know  of  some  boilers  out  there;  yes,  sir; 
but  I  don't  belive  they  are  on  the  scrap  pile,  1  know  in  the  last  two 
months  there  are  a  lot  of  boilers  .being  repainted;  they  arc  out  in 
the  open,  but  it  seems  that  care  has  been  taken  of  them. 

TESTIKONY  OF  COL.  WILLIAM  H.  OUBT. 

(Witness  was  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 

Mr.  McCcLJiOCH.  Colonel,  you  have  given  your  full  name  to  the 
slenogiupher,  and  it  is  what  ? 

Col.  OuRY.  William  H.  Oury. 

Mr.  McCcx,u)CH.  You  are  connected  with  the  Regular  Establish- 
ment, as  I  understand? 

Col.  OuKT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtnxocH,  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  Army  ? 

Col.  Odbt.  a  little  over  21  years;  21  years  and  a  half. 
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Mr.  McCulijoch.  Where  are  you  now  assigned  ? 

Col.  OuRY.  I  am  stationed  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  you  are  here  under  orders  from  the  War 
Department  to-day  ? 

Col.  OuRT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLi-ocH.  Colonel,  were  you  at  any  time  connected  with 
the  Quartermaster  Corps  under  Gen.  Littcll,  who  was  then  Col. 
Littell  ? 

Col.  OuRY.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  on  duty  in  the  Quartermaster  General'^ 
Office  from  some  time  in  June,  1914,  until  June,  1917. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  What  department  of  the  Quartermaster  Gen- 
eral's Department? 

Col.  OuRY.  In  the  construction  division. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What,  if  anything,  do  you  know,  Colonel,  about 
the  preparation  of  plans  for  the  construction  of  shelters  for  soldiers  I 

Col.  OuRT.  Plans  were  prepared  in  the  office  of  the  construction 
division. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  They  are  printed,  as  I  understand,  in  Appendix 
16  of  the  Quartermaster's  Manual,  1916;  is  that  right? 

Col.  Ottry.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCuLiX)CH.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  prepam- 
tion  of  those  plans? 

Col.  Ouray.  Yes,  sir.  I  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  tlie 
drawing  of  the  plans.  I  revised  them  with  the  construction  nten 
and  the  architect  we  had  in  the  office,  and  I  went  over  the  plans  with 
him — assisted  Col.  Littell. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  You  were  giving  this  situation  consideration. 
as  I  understand,  Colonel,  because  of  tl\e  emergency  in  Mexico;  is 
that  right,  or  was  this  prior  to  that  ? 

Col.  Ottry.  Well,  that  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  were  doing  it. 
There  was  a  demand  for  a  shelter  of  that  sort  and  then  again  we 
were  always  anticipating  or  trying  to  anticipate  the  needs  of  the 
War  Department  in  case  anything  should  develop  along  that  line, 

Mr.  McCuLLOCir.  From  the  tiipe  the  European  war  Mgsn,  state 
whether  or  not  your  department  was  concerned  more  or  less  at  all 
times  with  the  probability  that  the  United  States  might  enter  th* 
war  and  the  necessity  that  might  arise  therefrom  along  that  line! 

Col.  OuRY.  Well,  we,  of  course,  knew  tliat  we  might  l>e  drf.'^Ti 
into  it  although  there  wasn't  anything  to  indicate  such  a  possibility, 
from  one's  personal  opinion  about  it  but  inasmuch  as  tnis  World 
War  might  embroil  us,  we  figured  we  might  better  make  such  prepa- 
rations as  we  could,  although  we  couldn't  say  anything  aI)out  iL 

Mr.  McCuiJX)cn.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  your  department  did  an- 
ticipate, and  very  properly  so,  it  seems  to  me,  that  we  might  get 
into  the  war  and  J'ou  began  laying  your  plans  somewhat  accord- 
ingly.   Isn't  that  true  ? 

Col.  OuRT.  That  is  true,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  AVith  the  result  that  the  plans  for  the  shelters 
and  the  taking  care  of  the  soldiers  was  carefully  gone  into,  is  that 
correct  ? 

Col.  OuRY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  This  appendix,  printed  and,  as  I  understand,  with 
the  exception  of  the  2-story  barracks  and  the  latrines,  the  plans 
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which  had  been  prepared  in  your  department,  probably  to  some 
extent,  maybe  to  a  large  extent  with  your  assistance,  was  used? 
Col.  OuRY.  These  were  prepared. 

Mr.  McCtfixocH.  They  were  prepared  and  they  were  in  fact  used, 
with  the  exception  of  the  2-story  barracks  and  the  latrines,  isn't 
that  correct  ? 
CoLOuBY.  Well,  that  isn't  quite  all  of  it.    We  had  not  prepared 

plans  for  ice  plants 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  But  I  am  talking  about  the  shelter  itself? 
Col.  Otjky.  Yes,  the  shelter  itself  we  had  prepared. 
Mr.  McKenzie.  The  preparation  for  hospital  facilities  is  under 
the  Medical  Corps,  as  I  understand  ? 

Col.  OuRY.  That  is  under  the  Medical  Corps,  yes,  sir ;  they  prepare 
their  own  plans  and  we  do  the  work;  that  is,  the  Quartermaster's 
Corps  does. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Now,  Colonel,  do  you  know  the  history  of  the 
change  from  the  one-story  to  the  two-story  barracks! 
Col.  OtJHT.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  McCtjxxoch.  I  wish  you  would  tell  the  committee  just  what 
occurred  and  the  arguments  pro  and  con,  for  and  against,  the  two- 
story  barracks,  and  so  on ! 

Col.  OtiBT.  Well,  we  had  not  considered  until  quite  some  time 
after  war  was  declared  anything  but  the  one-story'  building,  because 
of  the  temporary  character  of  the  construction.  The  first  I  knew  of 
it,  and  I  believe  I  am  correctly  stating  it — that  was  the  first  time  that 
tiling  had  occurred  in  our  offices,  was  through  a  couple  of  Canadian 
officers  who  had  had  charge  of  construction  in  the  Canadian  camps. 
They  came  into  the  office  with  plans  of  two-story  barracks  which 
they  said  they  had  been  using  to  great  advantage  in  their  camps. 

Mr.  McCvrixocH.  Now,  just  a  little  interjection  there  for  a  moment. 
As  I  understand,  this  discussion  was  in  the  Quartermaster's  office? 
Col.  OuHY.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was. 

Mr.  McCdi.loch.  In  the  Construction  Corps  of  the  Quaitermas- 
ter's  o^ce;  is  that  correct? 
Col.  Oust.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct? 

Mr.  McCuixoCH.  The  Army  was  giving  consideration  to  the  two- 
story  barracks  proposition? 
Col.  QuRY.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  McCuiJX)CH.  Go  ahead  with  what  the  discussion  was. 
Col.  OtJBY.  Well,  I  would  like  to  say  in  getting  out  our  plans  for 
the  one-story  building,  this  was  under  the  arguments  used,  the  sup- 
•ply  of  lumber  as  commercially  cut  was  a  bi^  factor;  for  instance, 
they  cut  in  the  mills,  or  at  least  we  were  so  mformed — I  am  not  a 
mill  man — ^that  certain  lengths  of  lumber,  they  cut  a  certain  per 
cent  10  feet,  and  a  certain  per  cent  12  feet,  and  a  rei-tain  per  cent  14 
feet,  and  so  on,  and  we  tried  to  plan  these  buildings  so  that  the 
commercial  supply  of  lumber  could  be  used  without  waste.    For  in- 
stance, you  would  not  cut  oflP  1  foot  or  2  feet,  but  make  it  fit 
into  the  buildiM.    And  I  think  we  had  pretty  successfully  accom- 
plished that.    That  is  one  reason  why  I  stood  out  myself  for  the 
one-story  building. 
Mr.  McCtJLiiOCH.  You  did  that  to  avoid  waste  of  lumber. 
Col.  OuBT.  To  avoid  the  waste  of  lumber.    There  was  another  fac- 
tor; the  one-story  building  would  not  house  one  company;  we  figured 
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at  least  three  buildings  were  necessary.  That  is  the  way  I  lookc* 
at  it  from  my  experience  in  handlinjr  troops,  that  was  the  only  thin^ 
in  handling  green  troops;  they  all  had  the  measles  and  the  mump: 
and  the  rest  of  it,  and  if  you  have  to  quarantine  the  whole  coinpany 
you  throw  the  whole  company  out;  if  you  have  smaller  buildings 
it  throws  out  that  fraction  of  the  buikhng  and  the  rest  can  go  on 
training.  That  was  quite  a  factor,  and  it  turned  out  to  be  that  way 
in  their  training  that  was  another  factor.  And  the  speed  with  which 
it  could  be  put  up  was  another  factor.  It  would  require  a  gnatet 
speed  in  handling  lumber.    That  was  the  arguments  for. 

On  the  other  side  they  took  the  position  that  the  greater  extent 
of  ground  and  the  extent  of  sewers  and  roads  and  water  mains,  etc., 
would  be  more  than  the  cost  of  the  two-story  buildings.  Those  were 
practically  the  arguments.  I,  myself,  was  in  favor  the  one-story 
building  up  to  the  time  I  left  the  department. 

Mr.  McUuLLOCH.  Do  you  think  now  the  one-story  barrack  would 
be  more  speedily  constructed  ? 

Col.  OuKY.  I  think  there  is  no  question  about  it. 

Mr.  McCrrLLocH.  Well,  in  this  situation  speed  was  very  near  all 
important,  was  it  not? 

Col.  OuRY.  So  we  considered  it;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCiiMXJCH.  To  pursue  the  matter  of  speed,  the  argument 
for  speed — speed  was  necessary  in  order  to  get  soldiers  trained? 

Col.  OuRY.  That  was  the  point. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  And  your  plan  was  a  temporary  housing  of  men 
who  could  be  promptly  put  into  training? 

Col.  OuRY.  That  is  the  idea. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  You  wore  seeking  men,  and  not  buildings? 

Col.  OuRY.  That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  McCttllocii.  And  your  argument  as  to  the  diseases  that  woiiM 
result  from  bringing  men  together,  which  would  always  occur,  as 
you  said,  and  which  would  probably  delay  training,  would  have 
been  reduced  considerably  if  the  companies  had  been  divided  up 
and  housed  in  three  buildings  rather  than  one ;  is  that  it  ? 

Col.  OuRY.  That  is  the  idea. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Colonel,  what  part,  if  any,  did  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army  take  in  that  discussion  ? 

Col.  OuRY.  He  took  a  very  film  .stand  of  not  only  small  buildings 
but  cabins  of  eight  men,  and  came  very  near  forcing  them  on  tl'"^ 
Army. 

Mr.  McKenzfe.  He  was  absolutely  opposed  to  the  two-story 
buildings? 

Col.  Ouhy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact  you  and  he  agreed. 

Col.  Ottry.  On  the  principle;  I  did  not  agree  with  him  on  the 
very  small  unit,  because  of  the  lack  of  supervision  of  all  of  the 
green  men  which  would  result. 

Mr.  McCullocii.  What  do  you  say  as  to  whether  or  not  it  would 
have  taken  up  twice  as  much  land  ? 

Col.  OuKY.  I  don't  think  it  would;  and  the  fire  hazard  would 
have  been  reduced ;  they  would  have  been  closer  together. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  But  in  the  final  analysis,  as  I  understand  you. 
you  were  overruled  and  the  two-story  barracks  was  adopted! 

Col.  OtJBY.  I  was  overruled  absolutely. 
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Mr.  McCduxkih.  Did  that  occur  before  you  left  the  Quaiter- 
master's  office  in  Washington  ? 

Col.  OuHY.  That  occurred  about  the  time  I  left. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  What  part,  if  any,  did  the  emergency  construc- 
tion committee  play  in  the  change  or  in  the  adoption  of  the  two- 
story  barracks  as  against  the  one-story  barracks,  if  you  know  ? 

Col.  OuHy.  I  think  they  favored  it ;  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  my 
chief  went  that  way. 

Mr.  McCcTLLOCH.  That  is  Col.  Littell,  is  it? 

Col.  OuRY.  Col.  Littell. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  And  he  accepted  their  judgment? 

Col.  OuBY.  He  accepted  their  judgment. 

Mr.  McCm^LOCH.  Was  Col.  Littell  for  the  one-story  barracks  to 
begin  with,  as  you  recollect  the  situation  ? 

Col.  Otjby.  Well,  he  approved  them;  the  plans  were  approved; 
had  to  be  approved  not  only  by  Col.  Littell  but  the  Quartermaster 
himself  before  they  got  into  it. 

Mr.  McCcLLOCH.  Is  it  a  fact,  so  far  as  you  know,  that  the  emer- 
gency construction  committee  influence  or  attitude  was  determinative 
of  the  action  finally  taken  ? 

Col.  OuRY.  I  understood  them,  and  so  think  now,  that  it  did. 

Mr.  McCxTLLOCH.  Of  what  did  the  lumber  committee  have  to 
say  about  it,  if  you  know,  about  that  time  ? 

Col.  OtHRY.  Well.  I  was  the  Government  representative  on  the  lum- 
ber committee  and  had  a  chance  to  know  something  about  that, 
although  I  was  not  especially  active,  because  there  was  not  much 
I  conld  do ;  they  were  very  much  opposed  to  a  change  in  the  specifi- 
cations of  the  lumber  and  protested  vigorously. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  To  the  two-story? 

Col.  OuRY.  To  the  two-story;  it  meant  an  entire  change.  You 
see,  they  had  mapped  out  a  supply  of  lumber  in  the  country  to  meet 
the  buildings  in  accordance  with  the  plans  that  had  been  given  to 
them  by  our  office;  the  number  of  men  in  the  houses;  the  type  of 
buildings  that  were  necessary,  and  they  had  tried  to  place,  and  I 
think  conscientiously  tried  to  place  this  lumber  where  it  would  not 
be  conflicting,  without  robbing  one  camp  and  supplying  another; 
and  this  upset  their  whole  scheme  at  the  time. 

Mr.  McCtJiiocH.  With  the  result,  according  to  any  process  of 
reasoning,  that  there  was  delay  and  waste,  isn't  that  true? 

Col.  OuRY.  Well,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  waste,  I  think,  beyond 
question;  how  large  a  part  it  played  in  the  delay  I  am  unable  to 
sny.   My  opinion  is  that  it  did  delay  the  construction. 

Mr.  McCuij:x)ch.  And  you  so  urged,  did  you  not,  before  the  vari- 
ous committees  that  you  had  to  deal  with,  and  your  superiors?    As 
I  understand,  that  was  a  part  of  the  arguments  used. 
Col.  OtjRY.  I  did  not  appear  before  the  committee. 
Mr.  McCuixocH.  I  mean,  you  were  a  member  of  the  one  com- 
mittee. 

CoL  Odry.  The  lumber  committee.    I  urged  by  chief,  Col.  Littell, 
to  stick  to  the  one-story.     And  the  lumber  committee  people — 
well,  late  in  the  day  I  was  able  to  report  to  them  that  we  were 
going  to,  and  then  shortly  after  that  I  had  to  rever.se  my  report ; 
•"id  the  following  day  I  was  relieved. 
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Mr.  McCdlloch.  You  were  relieved  at  Washington? 

Col.  OuRY.  I  was  relieved  at  Washington. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Did  you  ask  to  be  relieved? 

Col.  Otjry.  I  did. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  Do  you  object  to  telling  the  committee  why ! 

Col.  OuBT.  Well,  my  usefulness  I  considered  to  be  over ;  that  wi 
■one  reason.  I  rather  objected  to  being  a  rubber  stamp  or  a  figun 
head. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Was  it  your  opinion,  Colonel,  that  the  men  wh 
were  handling  troops,  who  had  made  their  life  work  the  handling  c 
troops,  that  their  opinion  should  have  weighed  in  these  very  importan 
matters  in  this  emergencjr  ? 

Col.  OuKT.  Well.  I  think  they  should.  I  haven't  a  question  bu 
what  the  opinion  of  Col.  Littell  was  taken.  It  probably  is  true  ttu 
•Col.  Littell's  opinion  and  mine  differed;  that  is  where  the  troubl 
came  in. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  You  are  talking  now  of  Col.  Littell's  decision  ? 

Col.  OxjKT.  Well,  he  undoubtedly  gave  a  decision  according  to  hi 
opinion. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Well,  he  has  testified  before  this  c<Mnmittee  thi 
he  yielded  to  the  superior  judgment,  as  he  put  it,  to  the  opinion  of  tb 
committee  on  emergency  construction. 

Col.  OuRT.  Yes;  I  read  that. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  So  that  at  least  in  some  instances  I  believe  th< 
testimony  indicates  that  in  most  instances  he  regarded  the  emergenc; 
construction  committee  somewhat  as  the  superior  and  accepted  thei 
judgment.  Time  and  time  again  he  says  in  his  testimony  that  b 
yielded  to  what  he  regarded  as  the  superior  judgment  of  the  com 
mittee  on  emergency  construction. 

Col.  OuBT.  I  had  the  feeling  that  they  were  so  regarded  as  supe 
riors,  and  so  far  as  my  services  were  concerned  they  would  be  mor 
useful  elsewhere. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  when  you  say  you  did  not  desire  to  be  i 
rubber  stamp  you  felt  that  your  opinions,  in  the  light  of  your  expe 
rience  and  tne  work  you  had  put  on,  should  have  weighed  and  tha 
jou  should  not  be  called  upon  to  accept  their  opinions? 

Col.  OuRT.  That  is  my  viewpoint. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  The  emergency  construction  committee  was  com 
posed  largely  of  large  contracting  firms  or  of  persons  representing 
contracting  firms  and  architects? 

Col.  OuRT.  Yes;  some  architects  and  town  planners;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Colonel,  now  going  to  your  qualifications  agtii 
to  deal  with  this  subject  and  with  the  contracts  that  the  govemmen 
would  be  called  upon  to  enter  into  the  construction  of  these  camps 
I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not  it  is  a  fact  that  from  1914  on  up  nnti 
you  were  relieved  from  duty  in  that  department  that  had  been  th( 
principal  part  of  your  business,  to  give  attention  to  the  housing  oi 
troops,  the  preparation  of  plans,  the  letting  of  contracts  for  tJx 
construction  of  temporary  shelters,  and  other  kinds  of  shelter;  hac 
that  largely  been  your  business  ? 

Col.  OuRT.  That  had  been  entirely  my  duty  in  the  Quartermastei 
General's  Office. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  So  that  in  connection  with  your  work  and  ii 
line  with  your  duties  you  had  made  a  study  of  the  immediate  nec» 
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sities  and  the  probable  necessities  that  might  grow  out  of  an  emer- 
gency; is  that  correct! 

Col.  Odbt.  Yes ;  that  is  true ;  I  had  to  make  more  or  less  of  a  study 
from  the  very  nature  of  my  work. 

Mr.  McCxnJMJCH.  It  was  your  business? 

Col.  Ottkt.  It  was  my  business. 

Mr.  McCtJUiOCH.  You  devoted  your  time  largely  to  that;  is  that 
correct? 

CoL  OuBT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCuixocu.  Colonel,  we  have  not  elaborated  to  any  great 
extent  on  the  experience  you  had  in  the  letting  of  contracts  during 
that  period,  say  from  1914  until  you  were  relieved ;  will  you  tell  us 
■whether  you  had  any  experience  in  the  letting  of  contracts  on  the 
Mexican  boi-der  or  elsewhere,  in  the  construction  work? 

Col.  OtTRT.  The  contracts  were  let  locally;  we  allowed  the  money 
and  they  did  the  work  down  there. 

Mr.  McCtnxocH,  I  am  not  talking  exactly  about  the  formality  of 
the  contract;  I  am  talking  about  the  form  of  contract  approved, 
and  the  control  of  it;  that  was  lodged  in  your  office,  wasn't  it? 

Col.  OtJKT.  That  was  lodged  in  our  office ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  And  did  your  duties  require  you  to  make  a  study 
of  the  contracts  that  should  he  let ;  the  particular  kind  of  contract 
that  in  your  judgment  should  be  let  or  entered  into  ? 

Col.  Otjkt.  Not  to  any  great  extent ;  I  had  to  go  over  the  contracts, 
and  that  was  done  by  our  engineering  department  largely,  because 
the  contracts  involved  a  lot  of  technical  work  that  I  was  not  familiar 
with  and  never  made  any  pretense  of  being  familiar  with. 

Mr.  McCniiLOCH.  Of  course,  you  are  not  a  lawyer;  I  suppose  the 
legal  phraseology  was  left  to  the  Judge  Advocate's  Office? 

Col.  OuRT.  Yes ;  if  there  was  any  question  about  it.  We  had  men 
very  well  up  in  the  law. 

Mr.  McKenzu:.  You  made  a  study  of  the  elements  of  the  contracts 
however? 

Col.  Ottry.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  McCnixocH.  And  as  a  practical  proposition  did  you  give  con- 
sideration to  and  weight  to  the  various  safeguards  that  would  osdi- 
narily  be  placed  in  a  contract  to  protect  the  Government  against 


Col.  OuBT.  Well,  the  form  of  our  contract,  as  you  know,  was 
pretty  well  safeguarded  in  the  advertising  scheme,  advertising  and 
taking  the  lowest  bidder. 

Mr.  McCtTMiOOH.  You  were  familiar  with  those  contracts? 

Col.  OtTRT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtriiLOCH.  It  was  the  lump-sum  contract  system  ? 

Col.  OcRT.  Yes,  sir;  we  were  not  familiar  with  the  cost-plus  con- 
tract at  all  at  that  time. 

Mr.  McCiTixocH.  When  the  emergency  construction  committee  got 
on  the  job,  which  has  been  stated  by  the  chairman  of  this  committee 
in  a  question  asked  you,  and  which  you  confirmed,  was  composed  of 
architects  and  contractors  or  representatives  of  contractors  and 
architects — ^when  they  got  on  the  job  the  question  of  the  form  of 
contract  became  a  question  of  consiaeration,  did  it  not? 

Col.  OuHY.  It  did ;  and  I  may  say  we  were  considering  some  form 
of  a  cost-plus  system  before  the  committee  was  organized.    I  don't 
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think  that  they  were  responsible  in  suggesting  that  plan  of  a  con- 
tract.   Now,  that  is  rm'  memory. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Who  did  suggest  it? 

Col.  OuHT.  Well,  it  came  up  in  the  office  there,  probably  a  dis- 
cussion among  ourselves,  and  there  was  a  contract  let  at  the  Bock 
Island  Arsenal,  as  I  recollect  it,  on'the  cust-plus  system,  and  we  got 
a  copy  of  that,  I  believe,  from  the  ordnance  people  and  studied  that 
That  was  the  beginning,  as  I  recollect  it — the  beginning  in  my  own 
mind  of  a  discussion  of  the  cost-plus  system.  That  was  some  Jittle 
time  before  the  committee  was  organized. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Well,  your  department  had  given  consideration 
to  all  forms  of  contract,  had  you  not? 

Col.  OuBT.  Yes;  we  were  debating  how  this  thing  could  be  done  in 
B  hurry,  because  we  realized  it  had  to  be  done  in  a  hurry. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  The  point  I  am  making  is  that  your  department 
was  on  the  job.  / 

Col.  OuRT.  We  thought  we  were  anyway. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Giving  consideration  to  the  immediate  necessi- 
ties and  the  necessities  that  might  arise  as  the  result  of  an  emer- 
gency. 

Col.  OxniT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCotxoch.  You  were  then  giving  consideration  to  all  the 
various  forms  of  contracts? 

Col.  OoHT.  As  I  remember  it,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCiTLLOCH.  Which  included  the  cost  plus. 

Col.  OuRT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  The  emergency  construction  committee,  as  I 
understand  it.  Colonel,  was  organized  and  therefore  became  an  active 
force  on  April  28,  1917.    Is  that  right? 

Col.  OuRT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  That  is  approximately  the  date. 

Col.  OuRT.  That  is  approximately  the  date;  I  don't  recollect  the 
exact  day  of  the  month. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  How  long  prior  to  that  time  had  you  been  giv- 
ing consideration  to  the  form  of  contract,  if  you  can  remember  it. 

Col.  OuRT.  Well,  I  don't  remember  the  exact  length  of  time;  it 
was  probably  two  or  three  weeks  before  that  that  the  question  of 
how  to  let  this  work  was  under  our  consideration. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  On  April  21,  1917,  there  was  a  letter  written  to 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Martin,  United  States  Senator,  which  was  signed 
"Thomas  Cruse,  Brigadier  General,  Quartermaster  Corps,"  and  wnich 
is  initialed  WHO-P ;  the  letter  is  marked  ICDQ-88  for  the  purpose  of 
i«lontification.  I  wish  you  would  look  at  that  letter,  Colonel,  and  tell 
us  what,  if  anything,  you  know  about  who  wrote  it,  and  so  on.  1 
am  handing  the  witness  a  carbon  copy  of  a  letter  taken  from  the 
files  of  the  War  Department. 

Col.  OuRY.  I  wrote  the  letter. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Now,  at  that  time.  Colonel,  a  decision  had  not 
been  arrived  at  to  make  the  contracts  under  the  cost-plus  system. 

Col.  OtTRY.  No ;  it  had  not.    But  we  were  discussing  it,  however. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  You  were  discussing  it  and  I  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  the  last  four  lines  in  the  letter  in  wliich  you  say,  "In  all 
probability  this  work  if  authorized  will  be  done  after  extensive  «!• 
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vertisement  and  the  said  construction  company  will  be  given  an  equal 
opportunity  to  bid  on  such  material  for  such  work  as  may  be  required." 
That  was  on  April  21, 1917. 

Col.  OxTRY,  That  was  probably  moi'e  or  less  of  a  form  that  we  had 
at  that  time.  You  must  remember  that  about  that  time  there  were 
about  10,000  contractors  in  the  United  States  either  writing  to  or 
visiting  Washington. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  if  the  decision  had  been  made  the  chances 
are  that  that  form  of  letter  would  not  have  been  used,  isn't  that  right? 

Col.  OuRT.  I  don't  think  that  would  have  been  used  if  that  had 
been  made. 

Mr.  McCtjuloch.  I  want  to  trace  that,  Colonel,  the  history  of  the 
cost-plus  contract,  and  I  feel  that  these  letters  are  in  line  with  the 
facts  as  you  have  stated  them  and  as  they  exist. 

The  letter  I  have  referred  to  may  be  inserted  in  the  record  in  full 
at  this  place. 

(The  letter  referred  to  i:;  as  follows :) 

April  21,  1917. 
Hon.  Trouab  S.  Martin, 

United  States  Senate. 

My  Dear  Sib  :  Your  letter  of  the  20th  Instant  stating  that  Mr.  Forbes,  repre- 
sentinfr  the  Central  Construction  Corporation,  engineers  and  contrnctors,  Hnr- 
rLsburg,  Pa.,  has  advised  you  that  this  company  Is  making  an  effort  to  secure 
from  this  department  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  "divi.sion  camps 
which  are  shortly  to  be  located  and  erected,"  and  that  you  believe  this  company 
10  be  llnanclally  and  constructively  able  and  equipped  to  do  any  work  of  this 
character,  etc.,  has  been  received. 

In  reply,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  your  letter  has  been  listed  for 
future  consideration  when  funds  are  appropriated  by  Congress  for  an  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  Army  requiring  additional  temporary  shelter  at  camps.  No 
(lonbt  considerable  temporary  construction  will  be  done  at  camps  throughout  the 
conntry,  but  at  the  present  time  it  is  not  definitely  known  what  action  will  be 
taken  by  Congress  relative  to  the  size  of  the  Army.  In  all  probability,  this  work 
If  authorized  will  be  done  after  extensive  odvertisement  and  the  said  construc- 
tion company  will  be  given  an  equal  opportunity  to  bid  on  such  material  or  work 
as  may  be  required. 

Very  respestfnliy, 

Trokas  Cruse, 

Brigadier  General,  Quartermaster  Corps.    . 

WHO-P. 

Mr.  McCttixoch.  I  also  hand  you  a  letter,  dated  April  25,  1917, 
and  addressed  to  Hon.  Charles  P.  Coady,  House  of  Representatives, 
and  signed  evidently  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  initialed  WHO- 
RMJ,  and  marked  "ICDQ-89,"  for  identification,  being  a  carbon 
copy  taken  from  the  files  in  the  War  Department  [handing  letter  to 
the  witness]. 

Col.  OuRY.  Tliis  is  also  a  letter  dictated  by  me. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  We  will  make  this  letter  a  part  of  the  records. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

Aprii,  25,  1917. 
Hon.  Charlxs  P.  Coady. 

House  of  Representative*. 
Dear  Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  coiumunicatlon 
of  the  23d  instant  relative  to  the  awarding  of  contracts  for  barracks  for  the 
Army. 

In  reply  thereto  you  are  informal  that  this  office  is  now  experimenting  willi 
CfrtJiin  types  of  temporary  buildings  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  their  sull- 
ability  for  sheltering  tlie  proposed  Increase  in  the  Army. 
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-,  Secretary  ot  H'nr. 


It  hns  not  been  definitely  deterintne<l  what  method  will  be  followed  in  the 
construction  of  these  buildings  as  so  much  depends  upon  the  number  of  troops 
to  be  provided  for  and  the  amount  of  funds  which  will  be  avnllnble  for 
sheltering  such  a  force,  wldch  matters  are  now  pending  in  C!ongres«. 

If,  however,  it   Is  decided   to  do   this  woric  by  contract  or  contracts  the 
same  will  in  all  probability  be  extensively  advertised  for  beforehon<!.  nnd  if 
you   so  desire  the  name  of  your  constituent  will  be  liste<l  and   he  will   be 
advised  when  bids  are  called  for. 
Very  respectfully, 

WHO-RM.I. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  I  call  your  atteniton  to  the  last  paragraph, 
which  says : 

If,  however,  it  Is  decidetl  to  do  this  work  by  contract  or  contracts  the  munt 
will  in  all  probability  be  extensively  advertised  beforehand,  and  if  you  to  de- 
sire the  name  of  your  constituent  will  be  listed  and  he  will  be  advised  when 
bids  are  called  for. 

I  also  hand  you,  Colonel,  a  letter  dated  April  30,  1917,  signed 
I.  W.  Littell,  colonel,  Quartermaster  Corps,  and  it  is  to  the  South- 
ern Sales  Co.,  1709  G  Streel  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  initialed 
WHO-HCL.  That  letter  is  dated  about  two  days  after  the  Emer- 
gency Construction  Committee  got  under  way,  or  got  org!»nize<l, 
and  IS  a  carbon  copy  taken  from  the  files  of  tne  War  Department, 
and  five  days  after  the  writing  of  your  letter  dated  April  25,  1017, 
and  which  is  marked  "Exhibit  ICDQ-89"  [handing  letter  to  the 
witness]. 

Col.  OuRY.  Yes;  that  was  dictated  by  me. 

Mr.  McCxjixocH.  In  this  letter  I  call  your  attention  to  the  last 
four  lines  of  the  last  paragraph : 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  department  to  do  this  woric'on  a  percentage  basis 
and  of  course  in  that  event  the  matter  of  what  Is  included  in  the  cost  should 
be  arrived  at  later  sliould  you  be  selected  to  perform  a  part  of  the  work. 

That  letter  may  be  inserted  in  the  records. 
(The  letter  i-eferred  to  is  as  follows:) 

The  Quartermaster  General  of  the  Army. 

The  Soutliern  Sales  Co.,  1709  G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Construction  of  cantonments. 

1.  Replying  to  yours  of  the  2Tth  instant,  under  separate  cover  you  will  find 
a  set  of  plans  for  temporary  building  which  It  is  now  proposed  to  uae  for 
housing  our  Increased  Army.  They  are  not  knock-down  buildings,  as  would  he 
inferred  from  your  communication,  but  are  temporary  buildings  of  a  ftsed  t.vpe. 

2.  We  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  at  your  convailence  on  prices,  ac- 
companied by  a  statement  of  your  facilities  for  constructing  buildings  of  tbl» 
type.  It  is  the  Intention  of  the  department  to  do  this  work  on  a  jjercentflge 
ba.sis.  nnd,  of  course,  in  that  event  the  matter  of  what  is  included  in  the  cost 
should  be  arrived  at  inter  should  you  be  selected  to  perform  a  part  of  the  wort 

I.  W.  LnTKix, 
Colonel,  Qvartermatter  Corpt. 
WHO-HIX}. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  So  far  as  you  were  advised,  therefore,  the  de- 
cision most  have  been  made  in  the  interim  between  the  writing  of  the 
one  letter  and  the  writing  of  the  other  letter. 

Col.  OtJRT.  I  don't  remember  just  what  occurred,  of  course ;  there 
has  been  too  nmch  of  other  things  happened,  and  I  don't  remember 
the  details. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  The  letters  are  authentic  ? 
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Col.  OuTtT.  They  are  authentic. 

Mr.  McCxTLuocji.  And  you  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  evidence? 

Col.  OuRT.  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it  Changes  were  taking 
place,  and  things  were  taking  place  rapidly,  and  no  doubt  that  change 
m  policy  had  occurred. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  The  decision  was  finally  made  as  you  state  in 
Tour  last  letter,  to  let  the  contracts  on  the  percentage  basis.  Was  the 
form  of  the  contract  the  subject  of  discussion  in  your  department? 

Col.  OtTRT.  Yes,  sir;  it  was.  We  were  discussing  various  forms; 
not  with  the  committee,  among  ourselves.  I  never  talked  to  the  com- 
mittee about  it.  I  remember  the  letting  it  on  a  percentage  basis  when 
it  first  came  up. 

Mr.  McCrrUiOCH.  Did  you  discuss  it  with  Col.  Littell  ? 

Col.  OnHT.  I  did. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Did  you  finally  receive  from  the  emergency  com- 
mittee a  form  of  contract  or  a  tentative  draft  of  a  contract  and  sub- 
mitted to  you  for  consideration  ? 

Col.  OuBT.  I  think,  as  I  remember  it,  there  was  a  tentative  draft 
before  the  final  draft  came  to  us  of  a  form  of  this  contract.  The 
matter  was  taken  out  of  our  hands  entirely.  I  was  advised  that  the 
conimittee  was  getting  out  a  contract  and  I  was  not  asked  for  any 
opinion  on  it  at  any  time.  The  only  way  I  could  express  an  opinion 
was  to  "  horn  in  "  and  make  myself  heard,  whether  they  wanted  to. 
bear  me  or  not. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Colonel,  after  seeing  the  contract,  whether  it 
was  sent  to  you,  or  however  you  may  have  received  the  information,, 
after  you  had  seen  the  contract,  and  after  having  discus.sed  it  in 
your  department  with  Col.  Littell  and  perhaps  others,  I  will  ask 
you  whether  or  not  you  saw  a  memorandum  that  was  prepared  by 
(len.  Littell,  or  sent  by  Col.  Littell  to  Maj.  Starrett,  dated  May  5, 
1917,  in  which  Col.  Ilittell  pointed  out  certain  objections  that  he 
desired  to  advance  in  regard  to  the  cost-plus  contract  which  it  was 
proposed  to  adopt  and  use. 

Col.  OuRY.  Yes;  I  have  seen  the  memorandum.  I  wrote  the  memo- 
randum. I  don't  know  what  modifications  Col.  Littell  may  have 
made  in  it.  The  ideas  contained  in  it  were  my  own,  and,  as  I  re- 
member, his  also. 

Mr.  McCcixocH.  Colonel,  have  you  seen  the  record  of  the  testi- 
mony of  Gen.  Littell  before  our  committee? 
Col.  OtjRY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCxnxocH.  To  be  found  in  volume  15,  page  1809,  and  fol- 
lowing; have  you  seen  that  [handing  a  volume  of  testimony  to  the 
witness]? 
Col.  OuKY.  Yes ;  I  have  read  it. 

Mr.  McCnxocH.  I  hand  you  the  record  of  the  testimony  and  ask 
you  to  just  take  it  and  look  at  the  pages  containing  that  memo- 
randum and  say  to  the  committee  whether  or  not  you  have  gone 
uver  it,  so  that  we  can  discuss  it  in  the  light  of  your  examination, 
if  you  did  so  examine  it:  I  think  that  is  the  memorandum  that  you 
have  stated  before  the  committee  that  you  have  prepared. 
Col.  Odby.  Yes;  that  is  the  memorandum,  and  I  am  fiiitiiliar  with 

tliat.  I  have  read  it. 
Mr.  McCru>ocn.  You  have  gone  over  it  ? 
Col.  OuRY.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  I  am  going  to  read  this  paragraph  by  para 
graph,  and  as  we  go  along  I  would  like  to  have  you  discuss  the  ob 
jections  that  are  made  in  the  memorandum  to  the  contract,  elalw 
rating,  if  you  will,  your  views  upon  the  various  subjects  discusseti 
In  the  first  paragraph  it  says : 

With  reference  to  the  proiwsed  coiitriict  for  the  construction  of  canti'i: 
nients,  it  is  l)elieve(l  that  the  contrnct  as  drawn  is  eiitlreiy  in  favor  of  il> 
contractor.  It  is  aiso  Itelieveil  that  the  tenipt)rary  nature  of  the  worlc  Ir 
volve<l  slioulil  be  given  wore  wciglit  in  considering  contracts  of  this  characti-i 

Would  you  care  to  say  anything  in  addition  to  anything  you  luiv 
said  in  that  paragraph? 

Col.  OuRY.  Well,  that  paragraph  was  based  on  what  was  tran> 
piring,  really.  The  overhead  that  they  were  contemplating  for  th 
building  of  what  I  considered  very  temporary  buildings  to  shelte 
troops  for  an  emergency;  it  seemed  to  me  that  they  were  niakin: 
it  somewhat  top-heavy  with  engineers,  where  engineering  was  no 
to  be  a  very  big  feat  in  the  construction. 

Mr.  McCuLLOcii.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  engineering  had  prac 
tically  all  been  done,  hadn't  it? 

Coi.  OuRT.  Well,  the  engineering  connected  with  it  was  largel; 
a  matter  of  water  and  sewerage  ? 

Mr.  McCcLLOCH.  Utilities? 

Col.  Ottry.  That  is  all.  The  rest  of  it,  there  wasn't  any  of  th 
engineering  technicalities  involved. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Paragraph  2  may  elaborate  upon  that  geenn 
statement  contained  in  paragraph  1  by  saying : 

First.  There  is  no  technical  slclll  Involved  for  which  the  contractor  conli 
properl.v  demand  10  per  cent  on  all  cost  for  its  use.  The  sn|)ervlslon  is  stmplt 
and  will  require  a  limited  number  of  men,  with  only  moderate  equipment  tecb 
nically. 

What  have  you  to  say,  if  anything,  about  that.  Colonel? 
Col.  OtJRY.  I  think  that  explains  itself. 
Mr.  McCtjlloch  (continuing  reading) : 

Second.  There  is  no  overhead  that  the  contractor  must  furnish.  All  the  cost 
of  whatever  nature,  except  the  main  offlces  of  the  contractor  are  included  in  tb 
computation  of  costs  for  which  the  Government  must  pay  and  on  which  th 
contractor  receives  10  per  cent. 

Have  you  any  additional  comment  to  make  on  that? 

Col.  OuRY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  You  think  that  states  the  fact? 

Col.  OuRY.  That  states  the  fact. 

Mr.  McCuixocH  (continuing  reading) : 

Third.  It  is  believed  that  some  advantajtes  would  result  to  the  ftovemnien 
If  the  contractor  be  required  to  furnish  all  the  tools  necessary  out  of  the  10  i»i 
cent  or  8  per  cent,  or  whatever  else  is  allowed.  In  that  event  he  would  at  lea.< 
be  furnishing  something  and  the  10  per  cent  would  not  be  entirely  clear.  Ti 
Illustrate  what  I  mean  above,  suppose  that  one  of  the  division  of  camps  cos)! 
$2,000,000,  which  approximates  Its  actual  cost  when  constructeil,  the  contmcti" 
would  receive  $200,000.  Now,  the  question  that  presents  Itself  is,  what  doen  Ik 
render  to  the  Government  in  return  for  the  $200,000?  He  practically  nssumco  n. 
responsibility  as  the  Government  must  actually  stand  behind  his  purchas*-*  "i 
material  and  his  hire  of  labor.  He  furnishes  no  tools.  The  only  responsiliilii.^ 
he  has  in  the  case  npi)ears  to  he  tlmt  of  furnishing  a  given  number  of  sui"''^' 
tendents  and  hiring  the  n(M?e8sary  labor;  the  lalwr  to  l)e  paid  for  by  the  <;«ivrni- 
ment  and  the  contractor  to  receive  10  per  cent  In  a<ldltion  to  what  tlH>  Govern- 
ment pays  the  laborers. 
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lOut  any  money  at  all, 
I  have  had  just  as  legiti- 

,  weight  until  his  standing 

/ould  have  had  hundreds 

oept  to  go  in  there  and  get 

you  must  bear  in  mind  that 

le  country  at  that  time;  the 

le  was  to  get  work  from  the 

it  it  was  an  impractical  prop- 

•ret  bids  analyzed  and  justly 

Now,  that  was  the  factor  that 

.another  was  that  the  chances 

em  under  any  specifications  we 

'  es  of  material  and  labor  at  that 

job  and  the  Government  would 

las  ever  been  a  mess  in  the  Quar- 

t  ones  are  the  ones  where  the  con- 

lovernment  has  had  to  take  it  over 

.ber  that  we  have  had  for  10  years, 

And  I  am  firmly  convinced  in  my 

at  some  sort  of  cost  plus,  where  the 

I  behind  it  with  a  system,  the  Gov- 

iid  to  fret  behind  it  without  a  system, 

niiible.    These  are  my  views.    It  is  not 

the  form  of  the  contract.    I  was  not 

y  safeguard,  if  I  had  been  enough  of  a 

;it;  I  can't  say  I  could.    I  may  have  had 

I  liave  helped.    But  some  form  of  a  con- 

vviis  the  only  answer  under  the  emergency. 

nive  done  it  by  unit  cost.    I  don't  believe 

i.lcr  lump-sum  cost  and  got  it  done  imless 

K'd  in  and  finished  it. 

•It)  you  think  of  Gen,  Goethal's  views,  that 
1 1  have  gone  into  this  and  constructed  these 

I  If  thev  had  given  us  the  organization;  I 

ar  of  building  any  one  of  these  camps  if  the 

I  me  the  nucleus  oi  the  organization,  and  that 

ae  big  contractors,  whom  they  thought  had  the 

ation  which  would  get  the  work  out  of  the  men. 

.  (>I1,  in  that  case.  Colonel,  couldn't  they  easily 

tlie  way  it  was  done;  couldn't  they  have  com- 

I  s  here  in  the  Engineering  Corps  and  put  him  in 

Vrmy  and  paid  him  a  colonel's  salary? 

!.  T  believe,  would  have  helped.    I  believe  if  the 

.'■it  behind  it— the  real  answer  to  the  thing  was  this, 

for  the  Government  to  have  done  it  itself  without 

•f)ntractor;  if  necessary,  draft  your  labor.    But  we 

.  •  ir  that ;  we  can't  discuss  that. 

. ! .  Let  us  assume  this :  I  assume  that  the  men  on  the 
;  ruction  committee  were  patriotic  men  and  were  striv- 
it  to  do  the  best  for  our  country. 
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of  tools  which  will  be  required.  This  particular  paragraph  I  consider  a 
extreme  weakness  in  the  contract.  I  think  it  should  be  eliminated  and  lb 
contractor  made  to  buy  all  tools  necessary  at  his  own  expense,  as  there  will  b 
but  a  limited  number  of  tools  required. 

Have  you  any  comment  to  make  on  that  paragraph  ? 

Col.  Cdry.  Well,  the  idea  was  that  the  average  workman  shoul( 
have  sufficient  tools ;  the  carpenters. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Which,  in  truth  and  in  fact,  some  of  them  di< 
have. 

Mr.  OuRY.  The  carpenters  had,  I  think. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  The  carpenters  did  have. 

Col.  OuRY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCcllOch  (continuing  reading) : 

5.  The  form  of  contract,  except  the  clause  relating  to  tools,  appears  t 
otherwise  meet  the  needs  of  the  Government,  excepting  al.so  the  rate  c 
percentage  to  be  agreed  upon.  I.  \\.  I.ittell,  colonel.  Quartermaster  Corp; 
U.  S.  A. 

And  initialed  by  IWL/J. 

What  do  you  say  about  that  paragraph ;  was  that  in  the  origina 
memorandum  ? 

Col.  OuRY.  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  McCuLi.ocH.  Or  was  that  added  by  the  general  ? 

Col.  OuRY.  That  may  have  been. 

Mr.  McfuixocH.  Do  you  assume  responsibility  for  that  para 
graph  ? 

Col.  OuRY.  I  assume  the  responsibility.  I  would  like  to  add  ii 
connection  with  the  contract — I  would  line  to  go  on  record  with  m; 
views  about  the  contract. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Alright. 

Col.  OuRY.  I  was  convinced  then  that  some  form  of  the  cost-plu 
contract  was  necessary  under  the  emergency;  I  have  never  had  i 
sufficient  reason,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  happened,  to  chanp 
my  mind.  I  think  that  some  form  of  cost  plus  was  the  only  way  w 
could  have  handled  it  at  that  time.  Now,  may  I  give  you  some  o 
the  reasons  for  that  briefly  ? 

Mr.  McCdlloch.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  them.  I  would  be,  i 
the  chairman  would. 

Mr.  McKknzie.  Certainly. 

Col.  OcRY.  In  the  fir.«t  place,  wc  would  hare  had  difficulty  in  pet 
ting  the  bids  analyzed ;  if  wc  had  advertised  as  that  letter  that  yo 
had  me  identify  would  indicate  we  contemplated  doing  at  that  tim 
we  would  probably  have  had  from  5,000  to  10,000  bids,  provided  th 
specifications  could  have  been  gotten  out  so  that  an  intelligent  bi 
could  have  been  made  at  all;  if  an  intelligent  bid  could  have  boe 
made  at  all,  we  would  have  had  probably  .5,000  or  10,000  bids  on  th« 
work.  Well,  the  only  way  we  could  arrive  at  the  lowest  bidder  wn 
for  one  set  of  men — ^myself,  say,  and  one  or  two  of  my  assistant 
could  have  worked  together — to  have  taken  all  those  bids  and  pon 
through  them  and  analyzed  them.  It  would  have  been  an  intennir 
able  job.  The  only  other  way  we  could  have  done  would  have  !)«' 
to  eliminate,  practically  what  they  did  do,  all  the  big  men  and  awar 
it  to  them,  with  practically  the  same  result  as  you  have  pot  no^ 
And  then  again  we  considered  this:  If  we  advertised  this  wori 
there  is  every  indication,  and  was  then,  that  there  would  have  bee 
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luindreds  of  shoe-string  bidders — men  without  any  money  at  all, 
without  any  backing  at  all — and  they  would  have  had  just  as  legiti- 
mate claim  for  attention  as  any  other  man. 

We  would  have  had  to  have  given  his  bid  weight  until  his  standing 
was  investigated  and  developed.  We  would  have  had  hundreds 
and  hundreds  with  absolutely  nothing  except  to  go  in  there  and  get 
a  part  of  this  Giovernment  work ;  because  you  must  bear  in  mind  that 
there  was  no  other  work  going  on  in  the  country  at  that  time;  the 
only  hope  of  any  contractor  at  that  time  was  to  get  work  from  the 
Government.  Well,  I  believed  then  that  it  was  an  impractical  prop- 
osition to  get  it  advertised  for  and  get  bids  analyzed  and  justly 
awarded  within  any  reasonable  time.  Now,  that  was  the  factor  that 
I  had  in  mind — one  of  them.  And  another  was  that  the  chances 
would  be  that  guite  a  number  of  them  under  any  specifications  we 
could  get  out  with  the  changing  prices  of  material  and  labor  at  that 
time,  they  would  fall  down  on  the  job  and  the  Government  would 
have  to  take  it  over ;  and  if  there  has  ever  been  a  mess  in  the  Quar- 
termaster General's  office,  the  worst  ones  are  the  ones  where  the  con- 
tractor has  fallen  down  and  the  Government  has  had  to  take  it  over 
and  complete  it.  We  have  a  number  that  we  have  had  for  10  years, 
and  they  are  not  completed  yet.  And  I  am  firmly  convinced  in  my 
own  mind  if  we  had  not  arrived  at  some  sort  of  cost  plus,  where  the 
Government  would  have  gotten  behind  it  with  a  system,  the  Gov- 
ernment v.-ould  probably  have  had  to  get  behind  it  without  a  system, 
and  it  would  have  been  interminable.  These  are  my  views.  It  is  not 
a  good  contract.  I  object  to  the  form  of  the  contract.  I  was  not 
called  in  on  time  to  inject  any  safeguard,  if  I  had  been  enough  of  a 
business  man  to  have  done  that ;  I  cant  say  I  could.  I  may  have  had 
some  in  my  mind  that  would  have  helped.  But  some  form  of  a  con- 
tract of  that  sort,  I  believe,  was  the  only  answer  under  the  emergency. 
I  don't  believe  they  could  have  done  it  by  unit  cost.  I  don't  believe 
they  could  have  done  it  under  lump-sum  cost  and  got  it  done  unless 
the  Government  had  stepped  in  and  finished  it. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  do  you  think  of  Gen.  Goethal's  views,  that 
the  Army  engineers  could  have  gone  into  this  and  constructed  these 
camps? 

Col.  OtJKr.  We  could  if  they  had  given  us  the  organization;  I 
would  not  have  any  fear  of  building  any  one  of  these  camps  if  the 
Government  had  given  me  the  nucleus  of  the  organization,  and  that 
is  why  they  selected  the  big  contractors,  whom  they  thought  had  the 
nucleus  of  the  organization  which  would  get  the  work  out  of  the  men. 
Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  in  that  case,  Colonel,  couldn't  they  easily 
have  gotten  arotind  the  way  it  was  done;  couldn't  they  have  com- 
missioned Mr.  Eogers  here  in  the  Engineering  Corps  and  put  him  in 
the  United  States  Army  and  paid  him  a  colonel's  salary  ? 

Col,  OtTRr.  That,  I  believe,  would  have  helped.  I  believe  if  the 
Government  had  got  behind  it — ^the  real  answer  to  the  thing  was  this, 
in  my  mind,  was  for  the  Government  to  have  done  it  itself  without 
reference  to  the  contractor;  if  necessary,  draft  your  labor.  But  we 
were  not  ready  for  that ;  we  can't  discuss  that. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Let  us  assume  this:  I  assume  that  the  men  on  the 
emergency  ^construction  committee  were  patriotic  men  and  were  striv- 
ing as  they  saw  it  to  do  the  best  for  our  country. 
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Col.  OuRY.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  simply  pushed  tl 
Army  or  the  Army  engineers  and  the  construction  engineere  in  tl 
Army  off  tlie  map  and  took  possession. 

Col.  OuRY.  That  is  exactly  what  they  did;  they  did  that.    .\r 
I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  of  the  wide  discrepancy 
the  cost  of  these  camps.     The  one  at  San  Antonio  was  built  i* 
$7,000,000:  the  one  at  Camp  Lee  about  $14,000,000. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  More  than  that,  wasn't  it? 

Col.  OuRY.  A  little  over  $14,000,000.  Now,  I  wonder  why  tli 
difference.  I  can  not  see  it.  I  know  this:  I  know  the  man  that  «" 
det^iiled  at  San  Antonio  to  do  that  work.  He  was  objected  to.  I 
was  an  old-line  officer  and  was  objected  to  as  to  having  no  kno« 
«dgc  of  con^itruction,  and  yet  he  has  gotten  the  best  results  of  ai 
man  tliat  was  put  on  the  work.  It  may  have  lx;en  the  size  of  tl 
camp;  I  was  just  looking  at  the  figures  given  me. 

Mr.  McCcLLOCH.  I  was  very  mui  h  interested,  Colonel,  in  yo' 
.  statement  about  the  large  number  of  bidders  who  had  l)een  floodii 
the  department  with  their  proposals,  and  I  want  to  .say  that  I  e 
tirely  agree  with  just  what  you  said  about  that. 

Col.  OuRY.  I  qualify  that,  however,  with  this  statement,  and  tli 
is,  if  we  could  have  gotten  out  statements,  that  anybody  could  ha 
intelligeiitlv  bid  on  it. 

Mr.  McCi'i.LOCH.  Yes;  I  am  talking  now  about  men  with  organ 
7ations  willing  to  do  Government  work  at  that  time  and  willing 
bid  on  it.    There  were  thousands  of  them. 

Col.  Odry.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCrLLOCH.  Yet  it  has  been  contended  constantly  befo 
this  committee  by  every  man  who  sought  to  uphold  the  cost-pl 
system,  the  great  argument  was  that  they  could  not  get  anybody 
bid  on  it.  Gen.  Litt«ll  says  in  his  testimony  before  the  House  Mil 
tary  Affairs  Committee,  Sixty-fifth  Congress,  second  se-sioi 
printed  in  the  liearings  under  date  of  December  7,  1017,  to  Fcbr 
ary  8,  1918,  pages  916  and  917: 

Mr.  .Anthony.  Dii  you  bolieve  this  work  could  have  been  done  by  U'lliiis 
out  to  the  lowest  bidder? 

Gen.  LiTTKi.i..  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  I  do  not  think  you  oouUl  get  enoutrh  r.' 
able  bids,  or  enough  Mils  fioMi  re:i:;ble  ccntrucii'rs.  t.<  have  built  '.  .x\f  •  '.  I 
cnnt()ninent.s. 

Again,  on  page  917,  he  says: 

Gen.  LirrEi.r,.-  Hut  the  jjrent  majority  of  reliable  contractors  who  could  h« 
<1one  that  work  in  the  time  it  wa.s  requin-d  to  bo  done  would  not  make  a  (•: 
kuowinj;  the  trouble  about  labor. 

Tliat  was  pointed  out  time  and  time  again,  and  the  Governinei 
finally  fixed  the  labor  prices,  the  lumber  prices,  and  the  plumbini 
material  prices,  so  that  the  contractors,  so  far  as  our  infonnatic 
went,  weie  anxious  to  get  these  jobs  and  striving  for  these  jobs,  ar 
willing  to  bid.  And  I  think  your  statement  that  you  would  ha' 
had  so  nuiny  bids  that  you  wouldn't  know  what  to  do  with  them, 
you  had  been  able  to  get  the  specifications  out  for  them 

Col.  OuRY  (interpcsing).  If  we  had  got  any  specifications  thi 
nny  man  could  have  bid  on  we  would  have  been  flooded  with  thet 
I  am  not  sure  we  could  have  gotten  out  the  specifications.  I 
put  that  in  as  a  qualification. 
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Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Yon  had  been  familiar  with  the  shelter  con- 
struction since  19U,  and  it  is  not  a  fine  commentary  on  our  Engmeer- 
inp  department— anil  I  think  it  ought  to  be  made  up  out  of  the  finest 
Engineers,  for  God  knows  we  spent  enough  on  them  to  educate  theiii — 
it  is  not  a  good  commentary  on  our  Engineering  department  that  they 
were  not  qualified  to  get  out  specifications  and  plans  to  build  these 
simple  sheltere.  ,       i       •      i 

Col.  OuRY.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  had  specifications  for  the  simple 
shelters;  it  was  the  plans  for  the  water  and  sewers  that  was  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Isn't  it  a  fact,  Colonel,  that  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  we  declared  war  on  the  6th  of  April,  that  the  so-called  form 
of  cost-plus  contract  did  not  get  its  final  approval  until  the  1st  day 
of  June ! 

Col.  Otjrt.  Yes;  very  much  to  the  annoyance  and  harrassing  of 
the  whole  office.  We  could  not  do  anything.  That  was  without  ex- 
cuse, and  we  had  to  hound  them  then  to  get  them.  There  was  no  ques- 
tion about  that. 

Mr.  McCxnJiOCH.  Colonel,  following  out  the  system  that  was  put 
into  effect,  as  I  understand,  the  testimony  shows  that  almost  a  month 
was  taken,  probably  six  weeks  by  the  Emergency  Construction  Com- 
mittee in  making  a  survey  of  the  contractors  that  would  be  avail- 
able for  this  work  on  selection.  Now,  couldn't  that  time  have  been 
utilized  in  deciding  whether  or  not  the  contractor,  say  in  a  certain 
zone,  who  had  put  m  their  bids  for  Camp  Sherman  or  Camp  Grant,, 
couldnt  you  have  analyzed  the  financial  responsibility  and  the  bids- 
of  the  contractors  in  at  least  that  time  ? 

Col.  OuRT.  I  doubt  it.  If  we  had  had  an  intelligent  bid  I  doubt  it,, 
in  that  time.  Then  it  took  quite  a  long  time  to  award  one  contract 
alone,  and  we  would  have  had  dozens  and  dozens  of  them  for  all 
kbds  of  work. 

Mr.  McCuiiOCH.  Yes;  when  advertisements  were  resorted  to. 
You,  of  course,  know  that  the  Secretary  of  War  declared  on  April 
12, 1917,  that  an  emergency  existed  in  the  meaning  of  section  3709^ 
Revised  Statutes,  under  which  such  emergency  construction  could  be 
carried  on  without  resorting  to  advertising  and  the  taking  of  com- 
petitive bids.  The  thing  I  want  to  do  is— -because  you  appeal  to  me 
as  a  practical  man,  or  I  would  not  be  talking  about  it — I  want  to 
reconcile  the  statement  made  by  people  that  thought  that  it  was  an 
impossible  thing  to  analyze  the  men  who  had  put  in  a  bid — that  was 
an  impossible  thing,  and  yet  you  can  take  six  weeks  and  go  over  the 
whole  field  of  all  contractors  and  determine  who  you  are  going  to 
select 

Col.  OtJRT.  It  is  not  an  impossible  feat.  There  is  no  such  thing,  I 
don't  believe,  if  you  make  up  your  mind  you  are  going  to  do  it ;  I 
don't  believe  there  is  any  real  impossibility.  But  I  think  there  would 
have  been  delays  and  more  than  there  were  and  probably  with  the 
results  not  as  good — not  any  better,  if  as  good  as  those  we  got.  I  am 
afraid  that  would  have  been  the  outcome.  And  it  was  a  proposition, 
of  snch  magnitude  that  nobody  knew  what  it  was  until  we  got  on 
top  of  it  We  did  not  realize  the  size  of  it  until  we  got  to  it ;  the 
contractors  did  not  As  it  was  planned,  I  believe  the  .^erican  peo- 
ple were  with  us  in  trying  to  build  camps  that  would  conserve  the 
health  of  the  men. 
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Mr.  McCxnxocH.  The  trouble  is  that  this  system  delayed  construc- 
tion, and  in  one  instance,  we  have  testimony  in  this  record,  at  Camp 
Sherman,  it  delayed  it,  with  the  general  attitude  of  loafing  on  tl»e 
job,  and  resulted  in  the  men  dying  from  the  cold  weather  because 
the  gas  and  steamfitters  refused  to  go  ahead  with  the  work  and 
played  craps  while  that  was  going  on,  and  that  could  not  have  oc- 
curred under  proper  supervision.  He  could  have  forced  them  to 
work;  that  situation  would  not  have  occurred  under  proper  super- 
vision. 

Col.  OtTRY.  Proper  organization ;  that  is  one  of  the  things  we  tried 
to  preach  to  the  contractors.    "  You  nlust  organize  for  this  thing." 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH,  But  you  have  permitted  that  to  get  out  of  the 
hands  of  your  men  and  into  the  hands  of  men  who  permitted  delajs. 
You  have  stated  it  in  your  letter  as  clearly  as  it  was  ever  stated  by 
anybody,  they  had  an  mcentive  to  delay  if  ever  there  was  any. 

Col.  OuRT.  Yes ;  but  I  don't  believe  these  big  contractors  were  less 
patriotic  than  I  was.  I  think  it  was  lack  of  organization  on  tlieir 
part. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  It  is  not  my  intention  now  to  impugn  the  integ- 
rity of  any  man  in  this  investigation,  and  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
impugn  any  man's  patriotism,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  contractor 
did  pull  down  a  large  amount  of  money  in  the  emergency.  Yon 
didn't  get  it.  Why  should  he  be  getting  on  the  job  himself  alone 
with  his  organization — why  should  he  demand  $250,000  when  yon 
give  your  time  for  a  Colonel's  pay  in  the  time  of  an  emergency. 
Now,  if  you  are  going  to  get  down  to  patriotism  and  the  question  of 
civic  duty,  that  is  a  question  that  ought  to  be  analyzed-  Why 
should  he  be  preferred  over  you  or  over  the  boy  that  leaves  a  $5,000 
job  and  goes  into  the  army  at  $30  a  month  ?  I  am  simply  trying  to 
find  out,  first,  whether  or  not  the  Government  was  properly  safe- 
guarded by  this  contract,  and  you  had  to  do  with  that;  and,  second, 
your  views  of  the  cost-plus  contract  system  and  the  possibility  of  the 
Government  adopting  some  other  system  that  would  either  have  been 
more  efficient  or  as  efficient  and  which  would  have  saved  the  Gov- 
ernment money  rather  than  the  losses  that  have  been  sustained  under 
this  cost-plus  system.  Now,  as  the  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
well  interjected  here,  Gen.  Goethals  was  called  into  these  confer- 
ences, and  I  questioned  him,  and  Mr.  Scott,  the  chairman  of  the 
General  Mimitions  Board,  Mr.  Scott  who  called  these  meetings  and 
I  asked  him  to  point  out  one  single  figure  that  compared  with  Gen. 
Goethals',  and  he  could  not  point  out  one;  and  yet  Gen.  Goethals 
said  it  resulted  in  delay,  but  he  said  we  always  have  delay  and  he 
waived  that  aside  and  he  said  if  your  construction  division  had  got 
on  the  job  we  would  have  done  it  in  less  time ;  he  dealt  entirely  with 
time. 

Col.  OuRT.  I  believe  we  could  have.  We  did  not  see  it  then:  it 
is  always  easier  to  see  behind  than  before. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  But  the  point  is  that  the  greatest  engineer  in 
America  did  see  it  at  that  time  and  advised  against  it  and  he  wi« 
overruled  by  men  who  did  not  measure  up  in  experience  to  him— 
he  was  overruled. 

Col.  OuRT.  I  was  there,  and  I  thought  he  was  pretty  busy  fightin^r 
over  what  kind  of  ships  to  build.  I  didn't  think  he  gave  us  any 
advice  at  all.    I  don't  think  he  did. 
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Mr.  McCttixoch.  He  testified  before  our  general  committee,  he 
was  called  in  by  Mr.  Scott.  I  have  it  here  some  place ;  that  he  left 
his  work  in  connection  with  the  shipbuilding  and  came  over  and 
listened  and  was  in  that  hearing,  and  that  he  then  expressed  him- 
self as  I  have  endeavored  to  quote,  probably  not  accurately,  I  am 
not  using  his  exact  language,  but  those  were  his  views,  that  the 
cost-plus  system  should  not  be  adopted;  that  was  his  testimony. 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  there,  more  than  you  do,  but  he  swore 
that  he  was. 

Col.  OuRY.  There  is  another  thing  that  I  would  like  to  say  briefly 
in  connection  with  our  building  it  ourselves :  you  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  emergency  took  everything  away  from  the  Quartermaster 
General  that  could  be  taken  away,  right  off  the  reel ;  the  chief  clerks 
and  practically  everybody  was  commissioned ;  the  non-commissioned 
officers  from  the  Quartermaster  Corps  were  commissioned  largely. 
There  wasn't  anything  left  for  the  quartermaster  to  build  it  with. 
It  had  to  be  built  by  our  patriotic  citizens. 

Mr.  McEJ:NzrE.  You  probably  favor  a  permanent  commissioned 
personnel  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps? 

Col.  OuRT.  I  favor  a  change  in  the  staff  myself.  That  is  what  it 
is  for,  to  learn  something  about  it. 

Mr.  McCrxLOCH.  Now,  Colonel,  this  form  of  contract  also  calls  for 
and  required  an  expense  that  was  entirely  separate  and  apart  from 
the  cost  from  the  amount  paid  the  contractor,  either  for  services  as 
fees,  material,  labor,  etc.,  such  as  an  accounting  system,  checking-up 
system ;  it  really,  in  fact/  calls  for  an  accounting  system  in  order 
to  safeguard  the  Government. 

Col.  OuRT.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  a  part  of  it,  I  believe;  I  don't  recol- 
lect the  wording  of  the  contract. 

Mr.  McCrLLOCH.  The  contract  didn't  call  for  it,  but  the  contract 
permitted  it,  for  an  accounting  system  to  be  put  in  by  the  Govern- 
ment, giving  the  Government  the  value  of  that. 

Col.  OcRT.  Well,  that  was  one  of  the  issues;  I  don't  want  it  to 
appear  I  am  trying  to  safeguard  the  Treasury,  but  I  was  trying 
to  look  after  the  interest  of  the  Government  as  1  saw  it  at  that  time. 
I  opposed  the  overhead  of  those  expensive  accounts  as  unnecessary. 
We  went  too  far;  as  far  as  overhead  that  was  being  accumulated 
around  the  office — they  had  clerks  and  stenographers  and  whatnots 
all  over  each  other  around  the  office,  all  on  the  pay  roll ;  about  one- 
half  of  them  were  unnecessary,  and  I  believe  one-half  of  them  were 
unnecessary  all  that  time;  that  was  my  view,  so  I  was  not  in  accord 
in  a  great  many  ways  with  what  was  transpiring. 

Mr.  McCuLU)CH.  What  would  you  say  as  to  the  expensiveness  and 
cost  to  the  Government  of  this  auditing  system  or  checking-up 
system? 

Col.  OtiRY.  It  appeared  to  me  it  was  going  to  be  very  expensive  in 
comparison  to  the  return  to  the  Government. 
Mr.  McCcixocH,  What  do  you  mean  by  return  to  the  Government? 
Col.  OuRT.  Well,  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  check  and  to  keep  down 
the  expense,  but  it  didn't  have  that  tendency  at  all,  and  I  didn't  think 
it  would,  and  I  opposed  it  on  the  general  grounds  and  thought  that 
we  could  handle  it  with  visiting  inspectors  or  auditors,  as  other  work 
was  bandied,  and  eliminate  a  big  corps  of  accountants. 
Mr.  McCuiiLoCH.  It  meant  a  distribution  of  the  work  ? 
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Col.  OcRY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  the  Government  was  paying  for  it  all? 

Col.  OuRY,  And  the  Government  was  paying  for  it  all.  You  see, 
the  Government  itself  was  getting  nothing.  It  was  not  only  paying 
the  contractors  but  paying  expensive  men  to  do  a  lot  of  thmgs  that 
could  otherwise  have  been  done. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Now,  Colonel,  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  or  not 
you  were  familiar  with  the  various  safeguards  that  were  adopted  to 
protect  the  Government  under  the  cost-plus-system  contract — and  I 
refer  specifically  to  the  bonus  for  sales — were  you  familiar  with  that 
safeguard  ? 

Col.  OuKV.  No. 

Mr.  McCuLLOcii.  Did  you  Imow  it  was  discussed  and  taken  out  of 
this  contract? 

Col.  OuRY.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Were  you  familiar  with  the  safeguards  that  was 
placed  in  the  way  in  the  Navy  contract — for  instance,  the  nominal 
cost,  either  per  unit  or  per  job  ? 

Col.  OuRY.  No. 

Mr.  McCuLiX)CH.  Did  you  know  that  particular  safcguanl  was 
eliminated  from  the  contract  duiing  the  discussion;  do  you  know 
that? 

Col.  OoRY.  I  know  that  the  Navy  got  our  plans  and  used  our 
buildings. 

Mr.  McCcLLOCH.  For  what? 

Col.  OuRY.  For  their  barracks? 

-Mr.  McCuLLOCii.  But  you  do  not  know  under  what  kind  of  a 
contract. 

Col.  OuRY.  No. 

Mr.  McCcLLOCH.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  safeguard  that  is  con- 
tained in  the  cost  br  cost-plus  contract  ? 

Col.  OuRY.  The  cost-plus  contract  was  a  new  thing  to  us. 

Mr.  McCcLLOCH.  You  were  not  familiar  with  that  ? 

Col.  OuRY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtJLLOCH.  You  do  not  know  that  was  discussed  and  elimi- 
nated from  this  contract. 

Col.  OuRY.  No,  sir ;  I  was  not  called  in  at  all. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  So  about  all  that  remained  of  the  contract  when 
it  was  put  in  formal  form  was  that  the  contractor  was  to ;  the  only 
safeguard,  if  they  may  be  so-called  to  the  Government,  was  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  contractor? 

Col.  OuRY.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  McCcxjjOCh.  And  the  supposed  check  or  audit,  which  it  has 
been  called,  as  I  understand  it,  by  witnesses  w^ho  appeared  before 
this  committee,  as  a  safeguard  ? 

Col.  OuRY.  I  wouldn't  consider  it  a  safeguard. 

Mr.  McCtJixocH.  What  did  you  consider  it? 

Col.  OtJRY.  An  extra  expense. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Now,  did  you  know  that  after  this  contract  wn? 
finaUy^  submitted,  some  little  time  after  your  memorandum  had  been 
submitted  to  the  Colonel's  staff,  that  the  Navy  withdrew  and  refuse<l 
to  give  further  consideration  to  the  contract  and  contended  it  wos 
not  satisfactory  because  of  the  fact  that  the  safeguards  had  been  left 
out.    Did  you  know  that? 
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Col.  OcKT.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Colonel,  you  have  had  experience  as  I  under- 
stand it  of  a  practical  nature  in  building  buildings  in  addition  to  the 
theoretical  experience  you  gained  in  tne  Washington  office  as  yoU 
have  detailed? 

Col.  OuRi".  Yes,  sir.  Well,  I  have  done  a  lot  of  work  with  my 
hands,  I  have  built  a  few,  I  never  have  been  a  contractor  or  anything 
of  that  sort. 

Mr.  McCrixocH.  Did  you,  during  an  emergency,  and  for  the 
Army,  build  anv  buildings  at  Chicamauga  ? 

Col.  OrRY.  "fhat  was  done  under  the  same  plan ;  I  was  delegated 
to  have  charge  of  the  Kegular  Army,  so-called  construction,  that 
meant  work  at  Army  posts,  where  they  had  to  provide  for  the  hous- 
ing of  recruits  coming  into  the  Regular  Army  with  no  place  to  live ; 
that  was  all  done  by  contract. 
Mr.  McCmxocH.  What  kind  of  a  contract? 

Col.  OuRr.  Well,  it  was  a  gentleman's  contract  until  the  contract 
came  out  from  six  to  eight  weeks  afterwards,  up  to  that  time  it  had 
been  agreement  between  certain  contractors  and  the  Government  that 
some  day  they  would  be  paid  and  that  is  about  all  there  was  to  it. 

Mr.  McCcixocH.  The  work  was  practically  completed  before  you 
got  the  formal  contract? 
Col.  OcRY.  The  contract  was. 

Mr.  McCi:ux>CH.  Tell  me  what  you  were  able  to  accomplish  by 
direct  supervision? 

Col.  OuRT.  I  didn't  supervise  that  directly ;  I  went  down  there  two 
or  three  times. 

Mr.  McCcixocH.  What  was  accomplished  there  ?  Was  it  built  at 
a  reasonable  cost? 

Col.  Otrt.  That  appears  in  the  report  of  the  Quartermaster  Gen- 
eral.   It  shows  it  was  less  per  capita,  somewhat  less ;  I  haven't  fig- 
ured it  out  exactly,  you  will  find  it  in  the  report,  with  the  number  of 
troops  involved:  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  figure  it  out:  what  it  did 
co^t  it  seems  to  me  it  was  less  per  capita ;  fi^nires  show  they  built  the 
quartei-s,  that  involved  the  utilities  and  they  were  very  exix:n.sive, 
for  '20,000  men  for  three  and  one-half  million. 
Mr.  McCcuxxrH.  Did  that  hold  more  than  20.000  men  ? 
Col.  OcsT.  Almost  a  division;  a  division,  less  an  artillery. 
Mr.  McCnxocH.  What  would  the  figures  be  at  the  other  canton- 
ments, the  average  cost? 
Col.  Otrt.  I  haven't  figured  it  out. 

Mr.  McCctxoch.  It  would  not  be  over  one-half,  would  it  ? 
Col.  OirRT.  You  could  figure  it  oat  and  insert  it  in  the  hearing, 
ilr.  McCcixocH.  It  would  not  be  over  one-half,  would  it  ? 
Col.  Otry.  I  would  be  a  analler  percentage  le>s>.  I  fchould  say. 
Mr.  McCnxocH.  WelL  of  coarse,  the  figures  are  the  Ijeat  answer 
to  that 

Col.  OcKT.  Yes:  take  it  at  Fort  Douglas:  buildings  for  •  brigade 
there,  for  about  7.000  men.  cofet  about  $420.<^K.»0, 
Mr.  McCriJX>CH.  1421.000. 

Col.  Otrt.  $421,000.  but  no  utilitie-.  no  watfrr  or  <*w*t  -yi^t*-m, 
hecanse  that  was  taken  care  of  by  the  yx^t:  that  I  rf^ol'M-t.  At 
least,  they  didn't  provide  anv. 
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Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  These  that  you  built  at  Chickamauga  were  one- 
story  barracks? 

Col.  OuRT.  Yes;  Begular  Army  barracks  were  all  one-story  bar- 
racks. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  At  Fort  Douglas  the  same? 

Col.  OuKY.  At  Fort  Douglas  the  same. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Only  two-story  barracks  were  used  for  the 
National  Army? 

Col.  OuRY.  Yes;  for  the  National  Army. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  comparative 
waste  of  material  that  resulted  from  the  building  of  one-story  bar- 
racks and  the  building  of  two-story  barracks? 

Col.  OuRT.  I  never  saw  any  piles  of  waste  lumber  at  Chicka- 
mauga, but  I  did  see  them  at  Camp  Meade. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Meade  had  two-story  barracks? 

Col.  OtJRT.  Two-story  barracks. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Chickamauga  had  one-story  barracks? 

Col.  OuRT.  One-story  barracks. 

Mr.  McCdixoch.  At  Meade  you  saw  large  piles  of  waste  lumber  ? 

Col.  OuRT.  Immense  quantities  of  it. 

Mr.  McCuUvOCH.  At  Chickamauga,  what  was  the  condition? 

Col.  OuRT.  I  didn't  see  any.  I  didn't  visit  the  camp  after  it  was 
done — ^there  may  have  been  waste  lumber  there,  but  I  didn't  see  any ; 
I  am  not  positive  about  that. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Give  the  committee  some  information  about  the 
condition  at  Meade,  what  the  waste  was  there,  if  you  can? 

Col.  OuRT.  It  took  all  the  men  of  the  regiment  about  a  week 
(3,000)  to  carry  it  off  the  drilling  grounds,  and  that  was  just  one 
of  them. 

Mr.  McCoiiLOCH.  I  didn't  get  that. 

Col.  OuRT.  It  took  the  whole  regiment,  all  the  men,  about  a  week 
to  carry  it  off  the  drilling  grounds  before  I  could  start  drilling. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Did  you  delay  drilling  as  a  result  of  that? 

Col.  OuRT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  Did  you  regard  the  carrying  of  lumber  as 
drilling? 

Col.  OxTRT.  Well,  they  were  being  inoculated  at  tht«  time. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Was  that  all,  or  just  a  part  of  it? 

Col.  OuRT.  That  was  not;  there  were  several  other  piles,  I  don't 
know  how  many ;  however,  it  wasn't  a  dead  loss  to  the  Government, 
because  we  took  those  short  pieces,  and  in  a  good  many  cases  they 
got  long  pieces,  and  built  shelves  and  made  the  men  much  more  com- 
fortable, giving  them  something  to  put  their  things  on  and  feeling 
more  at  home — it  wasn't  a  total  loss;  a  lot  of  it  was  burned  uj): 
there  was  enormous  waste,  I  haven't  heard  anybody  denying  that: 
it  was  an  enormous  waste. 

Mr.  McCtJLLOCH.  I  think  that  is  all  I  want  to  ask  you.  Colonel. 

Mr.  MrKENziE.  Much  obliged.  Colonel.  The  committee  will  now 
stand  adjourned  until  9:30  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 
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Subcommittee  No.  2  (Camps) 
or  THE  Select  Committee  on  Expenditures, 

IN  the  Wak  Department, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Rockford,  III.,  Tuesday,  November  11,  1919.    ' 
The  committee  met  at  the  courthouse  at  Bockford,  111.,  at  9.30 
a.  ni.,  pursuant  to  adjournment  taken  on  yesterday,  Hon.  John  C. 
McKenzie    (chairman)   presiding.    Also  present:  Hon.  Koscoe  C. 
McCuUoch. 

TESTDKOHY  OF  BOSS  P.  BECESTSOM,  BOCEFOBB,  ILL. 

(The  witness  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  Have  you  given  your  full  name  to  the  stenogra- 
pher? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  I  believe  I  have. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  Ross  P.  Beckstrom ;  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Beckstrom? 
'Mr.  Beckstrom.  Eockford,  111. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  In  this  town? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  I  am  a  general  contractor. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Are  you  operating  as  a  corporation  or  are  you 
unincorporated  ? 

Mr.  Bfckstrom.  We  are  a  corporation. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Under  what  laws? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  The  State  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  For  what  amount? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  Our  corporation  is  for  $10,000. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  When  was  your  company  organized  ? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  Well,  we  have  been  doing  contracting  since  1909, 
I  believe,  but  did  not  incorporate  until  1914. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Will  you,  just  in  a  few  words,  give  us  a  history 
of  yeur  organization ;  that  is,  of  your  company  ?  Did  you  start  as 
a  copartnership  or  was  there  other  people  associated  with  you  ?  I 
wish  you  would  just  state  briefly  what  your  company  has  been,  how 
you  are  organized,  and  the  personnel. 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  We  were  organized  as  a  copartnership,  under 
the  name  of  Beckstrom  &  Berganson.  I  believe  that  existed  until 
1912,  when  I  bought  out  Mr.  Berganson's  interest,  and  in  1914  I  in- 
corporated the  business;  I  have  no  partners  with  me  in  the  business 
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and  no  associates  with  the  exception  of  necessary  stockholders  to 
•xinform  with  the  corporation  laws. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  You  say  you  have  been  doing  a  contracting  busi- 
Hiiiss;  what  has  been  the  nature  of  it? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  Well,  our  buildings  have  been  mostly  large  in- 
dustrial buildings. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  You  mean  you  have  been  contracting  for  tlie 
construction  of  buildings;  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  That  has  been  our  business  entirely. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  You  hftven't  been  constructing  roads  or  anything: 
of  that  kind;  it  has  been  building  contracting? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  The  past  year  it  has  been  road  building,  but  pre- 
vious to  that  time  there  was  no  road  building  at  all. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Give  the  committee  some  idea  of  the  buildings 
you  have  built ;  the  nature  of  them,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  name  a  few  of  them  if  that  is  wiiat 
you  mean. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Just  a  little  idea  of  the  scope  of  your  business. 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  A  number  of  buildings  for  the'Esson  Hopkins 
l!o.,  some  frame  and  brick  constructions  and  other  reinforced  con- 
(rete;  we  built  two  large  buildings  for  the  Emerson-Brantingham 
f'o. ;  I  believe,  now,  their  foundry  is  250  feet  by  200  feet,  and  their 
lUiichine  shop  is  200  feet  by  700  feet,  and  that  was  a  brick,  stool,  and 
I  ill)  building.  We  have  built  a  number  of  structures  that  were 
purely  reinforced  concrete  work,  and  we  have  completed  general 
buildmgs  of  the  type  of  the  Midway  Theater  building,  which  in- 
volved the  use  of  concrete,  brick,  an(i  wood,  and  practically  all  the 
materials  which  enter  into  buildings,  and  we  have  for  a  numlwr  of 
years  done  a  general  contracting ;  we  have  built  a  great  numl)er  of 
liouses ;  we  have  one  contract  for  44  houses ;  the  nature  of  our  work 
has  been  general  contracting,  embracing  all  forms  of  building  con- 
struction. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  As  a  necessary  adjunct  to  your  business,  do  you 
have  equipment? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  Yes ;  we  do. 

Mr.  McCoLLOCH.  What  is  the  nature  of  your  equipment? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  The  bulk  of  it  is  in  the  way  of  concrete  mixer*, 
but  wo  have  all  the  necessary  equipment,  such  as  derricks.  hoist«. 
wheelbarrows,  and  such  equipment  as  is  neces.sary  and  which  per- 
tains to  the  business  of  general  contracting. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  What  kind  of  an  organization  do  you  have  in 
the  way  of  superintendents  and  foremen? 

Mr.  Beckstrom,  All  contractors  naturally  have  a  great  deal  of 
pride  in  their  own  organization,  and  we  feel  that  we  have  as  efficient 
men  as  we  are  able  to  surround  ourselves  with. 

Mr.  McCuixocH,  In  addition  to  your  equipment  and  organization, 
have  you  financial  backing  sufficient  to  enable  you  to  carry  on  such 
a  contracting  business? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  Yes;  we  have  always  had  sufficient  money  to 
carry  on  any  type  or  class  of  work  we  have  undertaken. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  State  whether  or  not  your  company  did  *nr 
work  on  Camp  Grant. 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  Yes ;  we  had  a  ^contract  at  Camp  Grant. 
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Mr.  McCuLU)CH.  What,  if  anything,  did  you  do  preliminary  to 
jiettingr  the  contract? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  I  didn't  do  anything. 

Mr.  McCcixocH.  Did  you  file  a  questionnaire  with  the  emergency 
<«>nstru> tion  committee? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  No;  I  don't  believe  I  did;  that  is.  previous  to  that 
time. 

Mr.  McCci.ix)CH.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  how  you  came  to  get 
this  contract? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  Yes;  I  would  be  very  glad  to  do  that,  if  you 
•  are  to  hear  the  whole  story;  it  is  a  rather  long  story,  and  has  no 
interest  or  bearing,  I  think,  to  an^vbody  outside  of  it.  A  friend  of 
Mrs.  Beckstrom,  a  former  college  friend  of  hers,  wrote  us  "at  Kock- 
ford  and  asked  us  if  we  would  look  up  a  ( ertain  young  man  in  camp 
and  give  him  some  attention  and  courtesy  and  that  she  would  -ap- 
preciate any  attention  or  courte«y  extended  him;  we  invited  this 
yoimg  man  to  our  house  for  dinnei"s  and  entertained  him  as  anyone 
else  wou]<l  a  soldier.  This  young  man  had  a  very  humble  position  in 
a  department  out  there,  and  one  day  he  told  me  this  contract  was 
>  onteniplated  to  be  let  and  the  Government  was  looking  for  <on- 
trai tor^.  and  he  sugge>ted  that  I  interview  the  <amp  quartermaster, 
which  I  did ;  and  the  camp  quartermaster  told  me  he  would  look  up 
our  records  and  ability  and  if  my  statement  to  him  was  correct,  in 
regard  to  what  we  had  done  in  Ro.kford.  he  would  recommend  us 
for  the  work,  and  in  a  few  days  I  heard  from  the  quartermaster, 
saying  he  had  recommended  that  the  GDvernment  give  us  the  con- 
tract, feeling  that  we  were  best  fitted  to  do  the  work. 

Mr.  McCtxLOCH.  What  was  the  camp  quartermaster's  name  ? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  Col.  W.  O.  Smith. 

Mr.  Jf cCuijxk:h.  What  was  the  next  you  heard  ? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  I  believe  in  a  few  days  I  received  notification  that 
we  had  been  given  the  contract  and  I  was  to  conic  out  to  tl.e  camp 
and  sign  the  instrument. 

Mr.  XfcCrxiiOCH.  You  received  that  notification  from  whom? 

Mr.  Beckstbom.  Let  me  see;  if — I  believe  the  communication  was 
directed  to  the  camp  quartermaster  and  .«igneil  by  Col.  Littell,  quar- 
termaster of  the  Uniteid  States. 

Mr.  McCnxocH.  Having  received  tlie  notice  you  say  ton  went  to 
the  cani)^  and  what  did  >ou  do?  Notice  that  you  would  get  the 
contract  ? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  Well,  we  went  to  the  camp:  we  didn't  go  out  im- 
mediately.   I  think  this  was  in  Xovember. 

Mr.  McCuujOCh.  Nineteen  hundred  and  what  ? 

Mr.  Beckstbom.  1917:  and  we  couldn't  "-tart  the  work  until  the 
contract  was  approved  and  signed  in  AVa.sliington :  of  cours<'.  we 
made  all  preparations  to  start  and  I  believe  we  went  in  Camp  Cirant 
about  December  5. 

Mr.  MrCtXiOCH.  Had  you  signed  the  contra't  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Beckstbom.  As  I  recollect,  the  contract  was  date<l  Novernljer 
1.  and  signed  some  time  between  November  1  and  DeceinWr  .*>:  I  am 
not  .sure  about  that. 

Mr.  McCiTLUKH.  You  did  sign  the  contract  and  ent«?r  ufK>n  the 
work? 
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Mr.  Beckstrom.  Yes ;  I  did. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  contract — what  were 
you  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Beckstbom.  I  belieTe  our  contract  called  for  the  maintenance 
and  repairs,  additions  and  alterations  to  Camp  Grant  for  a  period 
Ijetween  November  1  and  April  1. 

Mr.  McCui^LOCH.  November  1,  1917,  and  April  1,  1918? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  November  1,  1917,  and  April  1,  1918;  I  believe 
that  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCtJLLOCH.  And  what  kind  of  a  contract  was  it;  a  cost-plus 
contract? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  Yes ;  that  was  the  form  of  the  contract. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  The  buildings  were  not  specified  ? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  There  were  no  specified  buildings. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  You  were  to  act  under  the  direction  and  control 
of  the  quartermaster? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Such  buildings  as  he  might  designate;  is  that 
nght? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  Yes;  or  direct. 

Mr.  McCtJLLOCH.  You  say  that  you  entered  into  the  contract  and 
entered  upon  the  job? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCctj-och.  Did  you  take  your  c^nipmont  oit  there? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiJX)CH.  Were  you  assigned  to  the  construction  of  any 
particular  work?  ^ 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  Yes;  a  great  number  of  various  kinds  of 
buildings. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Tell  us  what  occurred  from  the  time  you  entered 
upon  the  work  and  what  you  did  and  how,  if  at  all,  that  contract 
was  terminated;  give  us  the  history  of  what  you  did  and  how  yon 
got  off  the  job,  if  you  did  get  off  the  job. 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  Well,  these  buildings  as  quickly  as  the  quarter- 
master received  orders  to  erect  a  certain  building  he  turned  them 
over  to  our  oflSce  and  our  oiiice  immediately  checked  up  the  cost  of  the 
building — what  it  would  cost,  labor  an^  material,  what  it  would 
amount  to — and  see  if  the  buildings  could  be  built  within  the  appro- 
priation which  had  been  made,  very  often  the  appropriations  were 
not  large  enough ;  sometimes  they  were  larger  than  was  necessary. 
Then  they  would  be  submitted  to  the  quartermaster,  and  if  he  de- 
sired to  have  this  particular  building  started  he  would  order  us  to 
r)roceed  with  the  building.  We  would  immediately  start  the  pur- 
chase of  materials  for  this  particular  building  and  organize  the 
crew  of  men  necessary  to  do  it  and  proceed  with  all  possible  dis- 
patch to  complete  the  building  in  accordance  with  the  plans  and 
specifications  and  instructions  of  the  c|uartermaster. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  How  many  buildings  did  you  build? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  I  don't  recollect.  I  have  a  list  here;  if  I  could 
refer  to  that,  I  could  tell  you  just  exactly  how  many. 

Mr.  McCuLLOcH.  I  think  you  had  better  refer  to  that:  probably 
you  can  submit  it  later;  give  us  a  general  statement  of  what  it  con- 
tains and  then  we  can  put  it  in  the  record  later. 
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Mr.  Beckstbom.  As  near  as  I  recollect,  we  had;  as  near  as  our 
records  show — and  our  records  are  correct — we  had  about  53  distinct 
constructions  at  the  camp. 
Mr.  McCrrLtocH.  Covering  a  period  of  what  time? 
Mr.  Beckstrom.  That  was  practically  during  the  period  of  the 
contract,  from  the  1st  of  December  until,  if  I  remember  right,  into 
possibly  in  May  or  June;  I  don't  recollect  just  exactly  how  long  it 
was  before  we  finished  this  contract. 

Mr.  McCuu^ocH.  Your  contract  was  from  November,  1917,  till 
April,  1918;  is  that  right! 
Mr.  Beckstrom.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtJUiOCH.  And  you  did  proceed  under  the  contract  to  carry 
on  the  work  until  May  or  June ;  is  that  right? 
Mr.  Beckstrom.  Somewhere  in  there. 
Mr.  McCuiiOCH.  Was  your  contract  renewed  ? 
Mr.  Beckstrom.  No  ;  it  was  not. 

Mr.  McCxruMcn.  During  the  time  you  were  engaged  in  this  work 
constructing  these  buildings,  carrying  on  the  various  operations  you 
have  referred  to,  was  the  work  satisfactory,  so  far  as  you  knew  ? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  I  believe  our  work,  all  the  way  through  the  camp, 
was  entirely  satisfactory  in  every  way  to  the  Quartermaster's  Depart- 
ment; in  fact,  we  have  letters — we  have  letters  from  the  department 
commending  us  on  the  way  we  conducted  our  work  at  the  camp. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Were  there  any  extraordinary  conditions  that 
existed  during  the  time  you  were  working  there  ? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  I  think  we  built  that  camp  under  the  most  unusual 
circumstances,  in  regard  to  weather  conditions;  I  think  you  gentle- 
men will  recollect  that  not  only  in  this  vicinity,  but  I  suppose  the 
other  camps  suffered  the  same  way ;  but  in  this  district  we  had  one  of 
the  severest  winters  Rockf ord  has  ever  seen ;  in  fact,  the  weather  rec- 
ords will  show  it  was  the  coldest  winter  in  30  years,  and  in  addition  to 
the  severe  cold,  there  was  a  great  fall  of  snow.  I  might  say  we  had 
to  shovel  Camp  Grant  out  a  number  of  times,  digging  them  out  from 
Rockford  to  the  camp.  At  times  we  were  the  only  ones  that  got  into 
the  camp,  the  street  cars  and  autos  not  being  able  to  run.  A  number 
of  days  our  men  frosted  their  faces  and  hands  in  trying  to  carry  on 
our  work  and  they  suffered  the  severest  exposure. 

Mr.  McCtjixoch.  Did  these  conditions  result  in  the  necessity  of 
your  having  more  men  than  was  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work 
under  ordinary  conditions? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  Naturally  it  would ;  for  instance,  just  the  matter 
of  the  snow ;  sometimes  we  had  to  shovel  snow  fi'om  the  whole  site  of 
a  building  that  was  to  put  up ;  sometimes  3  or  4  feet  of  snow. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  How  about  shifts ;  did  you  have  to  have  addi- 
tional shifts  than  you  ordinarily  would  have  had  ? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  Not  any  more  than  was  necessary  to  keep  fire  in 
the  boilers  and  to  keep  heat  to  prevent  the  freezing  of  the  concrete. 
In  that  way  we  had  to  employ  men  nights  to  keep  the  material  warm. 
Mr.  McCuujOCh.  Is  it  necessary  when  working  on  concrete  work 
b  cold  weather  to  have  more  men  working  and  more  shifts  than  at 
other  times? 

Mr,  Beckstrom.  No;  that  is  not  necessary,  except  the  additional 
men  needed  to  heat  the  materials  and  keep  them  covered.  It  takes,, 
of  course,  some  more  men  to  conduct  the  work  in  winter. 
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Mr.  McCm-LOCH.  Could  you  do  the  work  more  economically  if  yoii 
had  men  working  right  on  along,  one  shift  after  another,  than  if  you 
would  delay  and  stop  and  not  have  so  many  shifts? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  Well,  that  would  depend  entirely  on  condition^: 
I  don't  know  where  there  would  be  any  economical  saving  on  tli- 
work  out  there  by  doing  it  in  shifts. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Did  you  recommend  three  shifts? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  I  don  t  recollect  that  we  ever  did. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCii.  Now,  can  you  give  us  any  other  facts  indicating 
difficulties  under  which  you  worked  during  those  winter  months  ? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  Of  course,  in  the  spring,  when  all  the  snow  anil 
frost  went  out  of  the  ground,  then  we  had  nearly  as  intolerable  con- 
ditions to  get  around  through  the  mud. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Have  you  finished? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  I  was  going  to  say  in  the  spring  we  ran  into  all 
this  mud;  at  the  time  we  were  there  these  concrete  roads  had  not 
been  built,  and  it  was  a  struggle  all  the  time  to  get  lumber  and  niati'- 
trial  through,  and  at  times  the  materials  could  not  be  deliveretl  in 
l)je  spring  to  our  works  on  account  of  the  deep  mud. 

Mr.  McCuLLOcH.  I  wish  you  would  tell  the  committee  whether  or 
not,  in  the  face  of  those  extraordinary  conditions,  extraordinary  coltl 
weather,  and  so  on,  you  did — you  were  able  to  maintain  the  oreaniza- 
tion  and  men  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  in  a  manner  satisractory, 
so  far  as  you  knew,  or  were  advised,  to  the  contracting  quartermaster 
department  ? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  the  most  loyal  persons  in  our 
men ;  it  was  really  surprising,  unbelievable,  that  the  men  would  ct)nie 
out  there  every  day  in  the  winter  months;  they  never  hositate<l  f<>r 
one  instance  to  be  on  the  job  and  to  take  a  hold  and  do  things:  ot 
couree.  that  was  due  to  the  men  we  had  directing  the  work  and  tli'^ 
organization  we  had  built  up ;  but  the  average  workmen  wore  duo  a 
lot  of  credit  for  the  way  they  stayed  by  the  work. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCii.  Wore  the  men  you  secured  for  j'oiir  organizatinn 
and  to  carry  on  this  \york,  were  they  local  men — Rockford  men? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  I  presume  a  great  many  of  them  were  Rockfonl 
men,  but.  as  you  know,  when  the  camp  was  being  built  men  drifte<l 
in  from  all  over  the  United  States,  but  there  was  no  particular  activi- 
ties in  the  building  line  here  then,  and  every  man  that  wished  to 
work  was  working  at  Camp  Grant. 

Mr.  McCcixocii.  But  you  were  able  to  draw — from  your  knowl- 
edge of  the  men  engaged  in  the  building  trade  in  Kockford,  j'ou  were 
able  to  draw  and  did  secure  their  services? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  Yes:  we  never  had  any  trouble  in  getting  gco<\ 
men. 

Mr.  McCuixocii.  Good  men? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  Well,  good  and  competent  men  and  faithful  men. 

Mr.  McCuu.ocH.  Did  you  feel  you  had  lacked  at  any  time  diirinc 
thnt  work  in  organization  and  men  necessary  to  carry  it  on? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  No;  I  don't  believe  at  any  time  we  lacked  in  any 
way  in  our  ability  to  conduct  the  work. 

ilr.  McCdux)C1i.  Had  there  been  complaints,  to  your  knowle<l0e. 
filed  with  anybody  against  your  concern  for  lack  of  organization  or 
lack  of  men  to  carry  on  the  work? 
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Mr.  Beckbibok.  No;  I  dont  beUeve  there  ever  had  been  any  such 
conmlaint. 

Mr.  McCmiLOCH.  Nothing  of  that  kind  had  been  brought  to  your 
attention;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Bkckstbom.  None  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Bhcxbtbom.  I  feel  quite  confident  if  any  complaint  had  been 
made  I  woidd  have  heard  about  it,  because  the  Quartermaster  De- 

Eartment  was  conducted  in  a  high  manner  and  I  know  they  would 
ave  notified  me  if  there  had  been  anything  wrong. 

Mr.  McCoUiOCH.  You  got  along  very  well? 

Mr.  Beckstsom.  We  had  the  very  best  relations  with  the  Quar- 
termaster Department. 

Mr.  McOuUiOCH.  As  I  understand  it,  up  until — ^now,  as  I  under- 
stand, you  were  operating  up  until  May  under  what  is  known  as  a 
maintenance  contract. 

Mr.  Bbckbtrok.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtrUiOCH.  And  that  contract  covered  what!  State  it  again 
so  I  can  get  it  clear  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  It  covered  maintenance,  alterations,  repairs,  and 
additions  to  Camp  Grant. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Were  you,  in  fact,  given  the  contract  for  ad- 
ditions? 

Mr.  Bbckstrom.  Yes;  we  built  a  great  number  of  additions. 

Mr.  McGoUiOCH.  But  it  is  a  contract  known  as  a  "maintenance 
contract"? 

Mr.  Beckstroh.  That  is  it;  that  was  the  real  intent  and  nature 
of  it,  I  believe,  when  it  was  given  us.  I  have  that  explanation  from 
Col.  Betts,  the  officer  in  charge  of  cantonments  at  Washington;  he 
testified  in  a  hearing  at  Washington  where  I  was  present  that  the 
Government  never  anticipated  that  these  buildings  would  be  neces- 
sary and  their  idea  was  in  getting  local  men  who  did  not  have  a  high 
overhead  to  conduct  these  operations  during  that  period,  but  as 
time  went  on  they  found  these  buildings  were  necessary  and  the 
maintenance  contractoi^  were  given  the  buildings  to  erec^;  in  other 
words,  they  were  buildings  that  were  not  contemplated  in  the  orig- 
inal plan  in  Camp  Grant  or  any  similar  cantonment. 

Mr.  McCutLOCH.  Now,  when,  if  at  all,  did  you  attempt  to  renew 
yonr  contract! 

Mr.  BscKBTBOM.  Why,  I  believe  some  time  in  the  last  part  of  Jan- 
nary  or  the  first  part  of  February. 

Mr.  McCuujoch.  1918? 

Mr.  Beckstroh.  1918.  We  found  that  the  amount  of  work  that 
we  were  asked  to  do  for  the  compensation  we  were  receiving  was 
going  to  exceed  by  far  the  compensation  the  Government  had  pro- 
vided in  our  contract,  and  we  took  steps  at  that  time  to  see  if  we 
could  not  have  our  fee  increased  or  be  paid  for  this  additional  work 
so  we  would  be  compensated  for  our  efforts  in  carrying  it  on. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Before  you  go  to  that,  to  the  result  of  that  effort 
to  have  the  fee  increased,  will  you  tell  us  what  you  were  getting 
under  the  maintenance  contract  and  just  how  and  in  what  manner 
you  were  likely  to  lose  as  a  result  of  the  fee  being  too  small. 

Mr.  Beckstroh.  I  wish  I  had  brought  a  copy  of  my  contract  along; 
I  could  have  shown  that  to  you — the  total  fee  of  the  contract.  [A. 
copy  of  the  contract  handed  witness  by  Mr.  Wessen.] 
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Mr.  McCuiiocH.  Will  you  jead  from  the  contract  handed  to  yoa 
by  Mr.  Wessen? 

Mr.  Beckstbom.  Yes;  I  am.  It  states  here  the  total  fee  for  the 
contractor  under  no  event  shall  exceed  the  sum  of  $15,000.  Previous 
in  this  contract  it  states  if  the  cost  of  the  work  is  under  $100,000  a 
fee  of  10  per  cent  should  be  paid ;  for  over  $100,000  or  under  $120,000, 
a  fee  of  $10,000;  if  it  exceeds  $125,000  and  under  $250,000,  a  fee  of 
8  per  cent.  Then  it  goes  on  to  say  if  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over 
$250,000,  a  fee  of  $20,000.  When  we  took  the  work  we  discusBed 
with  Col.  Smith  what  was  really  contemplated  in  the  contract,  and 
he  told  us  that  this  fee  of  $15,000  was  put  in  there  so  as  to  be  a  limit 
on  it,  and  the  Government  had. planned  and  figured  that  this  con- 
tract would  not  exceed  the  $15,000. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  As  figured  according  to  the  schedule? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  As  figured  according  to  the  schedule.  I  further 
had  that  carried  out  or  proved  to  me  that  that  was  tJie  Government's 
intention  by  the  testimony  of  the  colonel  before  the  commission  I 
spoke  of.  He  said  they  never  had  anticipated  aU  this  additional 
work.  When  we  saw  we  were  limited  to  this  small  return  we  took 
every  means  we  could  to  have  it  changed. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  You  say  it  was  going  over  this  amount.  What 
amount  was  it  reaching  ? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  It  was  running  considerably  over  $200,000.  In 
talking  it  over  with  Col.  Smith  we  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  and 
he  told  us  that  this  contract  contemplated  about  $200,000. 

Mr.  McCuux)CH.  On  which  you  were  to  have  the  maximum  fee  of 
$15,000? 

Mr.  Bechstrom.  Yes;  the  way  orders  were  coming  in  it  looked 
like  twice  that  much.    In  fact  it  was  over  $116,000  more. 

Mr.  McCuuiOCH.  That  would  be  $316,000. 

Mr.  Bechstrom.  I  wish  I  could  give  the  exact  figures  instead  of 
depending  on  my  memory  for  them.  There  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $116,oio0  of  additional  work  that  the  Quartermaster  ordered  us 
to  do  in  addition  to  our  contract. 

Mr.  McCtjuxxJH.  Were  you  called  upon  to  do  that  work  for  the 
maximum  fee  of  $15,000? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  We  were;  of  course,  I  went  to  Washinjjton  and 
took  it  up  with  the  Constructing  Quartermaster  and  when  in  Wash- 
ington I  was  referred  to  Col.  Betts  and  he  told  me  before  witnesses 
to  go  back  to  Kockf ord  and  complete  this  work  and  he  said,  "  When 
you  are  through  with  the  work,  make  out  a  bill  of  it" ;  not  when  you 
are  through  with  it,  but  "  when  you  are  so  you  can  do  so.  you  "can 
send  a  bill  to  the  Construction  Quartermaster  and  you  will  be  paid 
for  this  additional  work,"  and  we  did  do  that;  we  came  back  to 
Rockford  upon  his  orders  and  did  this  additional  work  and  pre- 
sented our  claim  in  the  manner  in  which  he  instructed  us,  but  we 
never  received  the  additional  compensation. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Did  you  make  an  effort  to  have  the  assunuu.^ 
given  you  by  Col.  Betts  made  good  ? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  I  made  every  effort  possible. 

Mr.  McCdllocii.  Give  tlie  committee  the  benefit;  tell  us  what 
occurred  and  what  was  the  result  of  your  efforts. 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  When  I  first  tried  to  recover  these  fees.  I  found 
it  was  nearly  impossible  to  do  so  because  the  Government  wouldn't 
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back  up  the  verbal  contract  on  the  part  of  its  representatives,  and 
later  the  Government  passed,  in  view  of  the  fact  so  many  contractors 
and  manufacturers  had  gone  ahead  on  verbal  contracts ;  a  great  many 
were  facing  financial  ruin  and  Congress  passed  'an  act  validating 
these  verbfu  contracts  and  providing  the  machinery  whereby  these 
claims  could  be  passed,  and  when  that  was  done  we  made  every 
effort  to  present  our  claims  in  a  business-like  way  before  this  board, 
and  in  talking  with  a  member  of  the  board  and  witnesses  for  the 
Government,  I  think  they  all  agreed  our  claim  was  just  and  equitable 
claim,  but  they  felt  that  if  they  allowed  us  this  money  we  were 
entitled  to  that  it  would  establish  a  precedent  and  that  it  would  lay 
the  Government  open  to  many  thousands  of  dollars ;  the  Government 
had  never  contemplated  such  additional  work  and  in  order  not  to 
establish  a  precedent  they  were  in  a  position  to  refuse  my  claim. 
Col.  Betts,  in  his  testimony  to  the  Government,  and  I  didn't  think 
it  was  within  his  province  to  so  testify,  cautioned  this  claim  com- 
mittee not  to  allow  this  claim  as  a  precedent  would  be  then  es- 
tablished. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Did  it  occur  to-  you  at  that  time  when  you  had 
reached  the  amount  of  $200,000  expenditure  that  you  could  have 
quit  the  job? 

Mr.  Beckstbom.  It  did  occur  to  me;  Col.  Betts  told  me  that 
quite  a  number  of  them  had  done  that,  but  he  asked  me  to  go  back 
on  the  job,  and  I  did. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  pid  you  know  that  supplemental  contracts  had 
been  entered  into  at  other  camps? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  I  knew  that. 

Mr.  McCcLXXJCH.  When  the  contractor  had  reached  the  point  where 
he  could  only  draw  the  maximum  fee? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  I  don't  believe  I  knew  that  in  February,  when  I 
took  the  matter  up  in  Washington ;  I  heard  that  afterwards,  that  in 
a  great  number  or  instances  the  Government  had  entered  into  other 
supplemental  contracts  with  the  contractors  so  as  to  compensate  the 
contractor  for  additional  work,  but  I  don't  think  I  knew  at  that 
time,  and  Col.  Betts  is  a  very  high-grade  gentleman,  and  I  was 
there  as  a  witness,  and  when  a  United  States  officer,  in  a  high  posi- 
tion that  he  was,  told  me  that,  I  thought  I  didn't  need  any  more  to 
work  on. 

Mr. McCuuLOCH.  You  were  not  negligent  about  it;  and  you  did 
take  the  matter  up  with  Col.  Betts,  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  work  was  going  to  far  exceed  the  amount  specified  in  the 
contract? 

Mr.  Bbckstbom.  Yes;  I  even  left  with  him  a  copy  of  the  cost  of 
the  construction  and  the  amount  of  work  ordered  and  the  amount 
of  work  the  quartermaster  had  record  of;  showed  him  the  appro- 
priation the  Government  had  made  and  showed  where  it  would 
exceed  the  appropriation;  I  not  only  gave  a  copy  to  Col.  Betts, 
but  to  Col.  Sawyer  and  Maj.  Mulloney,  because  they  were  in- 
terested in  that  at  the  time  I  was  there. 

Mr. McCuLLocH.  Was  the  contract  and  the  estimated  amount; 
the  estimated  maximum  amount,  based  upon  the  figures  and  esti- 
mates of  Army  officers? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  Yes;  I  believe  every  building  that  came  out, 
Hut  I  am  not  sure  of  every  one,  but  I  am  quite  sure  most  of  them 
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came  out  with  their  approximation ;  in  other  words,  I  presume  thcj 
had  estimators  in  Wasnington  that  made  estimates  on  each  build- 
ing, and  that  is  the  way  it  came  to  us,  and  it  was  our  duty  to  check 
it  up  to  see  if  the  buildings  could  be  built  within  that  cost  as  estimated. 

Mr.  McCttixoch.  Somebody  must  have  arrived  upon  a  conclusion 
upon  same  basis  of  calculation,  in  reasoning  that  the  sum  total  of 
the  contract  and  the  work  you  were  to  do  wouldn't  exceed  $200,000; 
is  that  right?    Somebody  must  have  arrived  at  that  conclusion. 

Mr.  Beckstroh.  The  Government  never  anticipated  that  the  con- 
tract would  exceed  $200,000.  I  think  the  contract  was  fair,  that  they 
«xpected  that  was  the  amount  of  work  I  had  to  do.  But,  of  course, 
there  was  an  emergency  existing  and  it  far  exceeded  it;  I  wouldn't 
have  done  it  for  a  private  individual  but  for  the  United  States; 
there  was  a  war  on  and  I  thought  it  was  my  duty  to  do  it,  but  I  never 
would  have  for  a  private  individual ;  do  $100,000  worth  of  work  and 
not  get  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  I  want  to  get  this  clear  in  my  mind.  The  error, 
if  there  was  an  error,  in  the  making  up  of  the  contract  was  not  doe 
in  fixing  the  maximum  amount  of  $200j000 ;  was  not  due  to  your  esti- 
mate, because  you  did  not  have  the  facilities  for  estimating  it  ? 

Mr  Beokstrom.  They  anticipated  and  believed  firmly  in  Washing- 
ton that  it  would  not  come  to  $200,000 ;  I  have  the  word  of  officers  in 
Washington  telling  me  that  was  the  case;  they  believed  that  the 
repair  or  maintenance  over  the  period  of  time  would  not  exceed  over 
$200,000,  • 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  That  was  a  subject  of  discussion  when  you  signed 
the  contract? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  That  was  a  subject  of  discussion  when  I  signed 
the  COTitract. 

Mr.  McCttixoch.  And  •  you  entered  into  the  contract  with  the 
understanding  that  it  wouldn't  exceed  $200,000  ?    Is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  That  was  our  understanding  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  As  it  turned  out,  it  did  exceed  it  to  the  amount 
of  $116,000.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCxJixocH.  And  you  brought  the  matter  up  that  it  was  ex- 
ceeding it  to  the  proper  officers  and  you  received,  the  assurance  that 
you  would  be  paid  for  it. 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  I  did. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  You  went  ahead  under  that  assurance,  which 
was  verbal,  and  did  the  work  and  the  Government  refused  to  com- 
pensate you  for  it;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  Was  any  complaints  made  during  this  discussion 
or  any  claims  made  that  the  work  was  not  done  in  a  workmanlike 
manner? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  No;  witnesses  before  the  Government,  Col.  Betts, 
who  had  complete  charge  of  the  work,  and  I  think  Maj.  Charles 
here  can  bear  me  out  that  our  work  was  entirely  satisfactory  to  the 
Government  in  every  way. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  Let's  proceed  to  the  sequel  of  this  thing.  Later 
on  yon  endeavored  to  secure  another  contract,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  I  will  say  we  didnt  endeavor  to  secure  it;  some- 
time in  February  I  was  called  into  the  construction  quartermaater^ 
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office  and  told  the  Govemment  had  authorized  him  to  proceed  with 
half  a  million  worth ;  $500,000  additional  work  at  Camp  Grant 

Mr.  McOaUiOCH.  Where  was  that  office ;  let's  fix  the  time  and  place 
of  the  conversation — at  Camp  Grant? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  At  the  camp. 

Mr.  McCuMiOCH,  You  talked  with  Col.  W.  O.  Smith? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCoUiOCH.  About  when  was  it? 

Mr.  Bbckstbou.  I  should  judge  is  was  possibly  in  the  first  week 
in  Februanr. 

Mr.  McGdixoch.  1918? 

Mr.  Bkckstrom.  Yes;  I  believe  I  have  the  date  here.  It  was  in 
the  second  week  in  February — about  the  12th. 

Mr.  McCirUiOCH.  Now,  you  had  a  conversation  with  him,  and 
tell  us  just  the  circimistances  of  it. 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  He  called  me  into  the  office  and  showed  me  a 
telegram  he  had  received  in  regard  to  $500,000  additional  work  at 
Camp  Grant.  In  this  telegram  the  construction  quartermaster  asked 
if  the  present  contractor  was  satisfactory,  and  if  he  had  the  organi- 
zation necessary  to  go  ahead  and  take  on  the  additional  work. 

Mr.  McCuij:x>ch.  The  present  contractor;  they  were  referring  to 
you? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  Hoss  P.  Beckstrom  Co. 

Col.  Smith  asked  me  if  I  desired  to  have  this  contract  and  was  in 
a  position  to  go  ahead  and  do  it,  and  I  told  him  we  were.  He  as- 
sured himself  we  could  handle  this  work,  and  he  wired  Washington 
recommending  that  the  contracting  quartermaster  give  us  this  work. 
I  asked  him  what  that  would  mean,  and  he  said  when  a  camp  quar- 
termaster would  recommend  a  contractor  to  Washington  ne  felt 
very  confident,  and  it  was  always  the  case,  that  hia  superior  officer 
would  concur  in  the  matter  of  his  recommendation,  because  he  was 
here  on  the  work. 

Mr.  McCtJULocH.  That  is  the  Construction  Quartermaster  De- 
partment? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Did  he  say  anything  about  the  emergency  con- 
struction conmiittee? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  No;  he  did  not 

Mr.  McCt7UX}ch.  He  was  feferring  to  his  superior  in  the  Quar- 
termaster Department? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  He  was  referring  and  dealing  with  his  superior 
in  the  Quartermaster  Department  at  Washington. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Now,  what  occurred  ?  . 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  He  told  me  it  was  unusual,  tmder  those  cir- 
cumstances that  his  superior  would  concur  with  his  opinion,  and  we 
could  feel  assured  that  the  contract  for  the  additional  work  at  Camp 
Grant  was  ours,  and  he  asked  us  to  immediatelv  take  on  this  great 
amount  of  work;  to  set  the  men  together,  so  when  the  orders  came 
through  to  proceed  that  we  would  oe  in  a  position  to  start  imme- 
diately, without  any  delay,  because  there  was  a  ereat  necessity  and 
a  great  rush  for  these  hospitals.  It  seems  the  nospitals  provided 
were  not  large  enough  to  take  care  of  the  camp,  and  they  needed 
them;  so  we  immediately  started  out  to  do  that,  and  were  ready 
to  proceed  with  the  contract,  and  had  every  assurance  from  the 
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Quartermaster  Demrtment  that  we  would  be  given  the  work  knd 
go  ahead  with  it.    The  change  came  later. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  About  how  much  later? 
.  Mr.  Beckstrom.  Oh,  I  should  judge  a  week. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  That  would  be  about  what  date,  then  ? 

Mr.  Becksthom.  Well,  that  would  be  about  the  18th  probabljr,  or 
19th;  a  week  later  Col.  Smith  sent  for  me  and  told  me  that  ihio^ 
didn't  look  just  right  to  me.  He  says,  "  I  am  afraid  politics  is 
playing  too  important  a  part  in  this  war,  and  things  arc  getting  njjset 
pretty  badly,"  and  he  said,  "I  don't  know  if  I  can  do  anything 
for  you,"  and  he  said,  "  I  beliere  you  had  better  go  to  Washington 
and  take  it  up  direct  and  see  what  happens." 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  May  I  interject;  aid  he  indicate  in  any  vay 
what  had  happened  to  bring  him  to  the  conclusion  you  should  po 
to  Washington;  had  something  interfered  there  to  nullify  his  rec«uii- 
mendation  ? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  Yes,  he  feafed,  as  I  stated,  that  his  recommenda- 
tion— he  did  not  say  that  they  had  not  been  accepted,  but  he  felt 
they  would  not  be,  and  he  said  he  thought  it  very  necessary  that  I 
take  my  case  directly  to  Washington  and  present  it  there,  because  he 
felt  there  was  something  that  had  come  in  there  that  had  prevente*! 
the  usual  course  that  had  been  followed  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  McCtJLLOCH.  Did  he  tell  you  how  he  came  to  that  conclusion : 
whether  there  had  been  communications  sent  to  him? 

Mr.  Becksthom.  He  didn't,  but  evidently  he  must  have  had  some 
communication  in  some  way  that  his  recommendations  were  not  to 
be  carried  out. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  What  did  you  do  then? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  I  proceeded  immediately  to  Washington  and  to<»k 
up  the  matter  with  the  Construction  Department,  and  I  was  again 
referred  to  this  same  Col.  Betts,  who  was  at  the  head ;  had  charge  of 
the  cantonments  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  This  was  about  what  time^ 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  This  was  February  21,  22,  23,  I  Iwlieve,  that  I 
was  in  Washington.  I  know  I  was  there  February  22.  on  the  holi- 
day. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  You  saw  him? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  I  saw  Col.  Betts  and  he  said — I  can't  n-«.ollect 
all  the  conversation.  It  would  not  boVight  for  me  to  ti-y  and  ivcol- 
lect  it  in  justice  to  he  or  I. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  If  you  can't  recollect  the  exact  words,  give  the 
substance. 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  When  I  came  there  he  said,  "  We  have  received 
Col.  Smith's  recommendation  and  have  received  the  highest  recom- 
mendations of  your  firm  and  your  ability  to  do  this  work."  He  said. 
"  The  War  Department  wants  you  to  do  it."  He  said,  "  I  want  vou 
to  do  it."  But,  he  said,  "  There  has  been  a  committee  created  called 
the  emergency  committee  to  which  the  Government  officers  must 
submit  the  names  of  the  contractors  whom  they  wish  to  give  con- 
tracts to."  In  other  words,  the  War  Department,  their  judgment  was 
null  and  void ;  their  hands  were  completely  tied.  He  said,  "  We 
sent  your  recommendations  together  with  our  approval  of  them  down 
to  the  emergency  committee."  Col.  Starrett,  a  former  contractor, 
was  at  the  head  of  the  committee.    He  said,  "  It  went  down  tfa«re 
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and  when  it  came  back  your  name  had  been  scratched  off  and  the 
name  of  Henry  Ericsson  Co.,  substituted,"  and  he  said, "  We  are  help- 
less to  do  anything  for  you." 

Mr.  McCnUiOCH.  Was  an3rthing  further  said;  was  anything  fur- 
ther said? 

Mr.  Beckstrou.  The  colonel  said  he  regretted  very  much  that  the 
War  Department  couldn't  conduct  the  business  of  the  Government 
in  a  busmesslike  wav  and  in  the  way  it  had  been  doing  it,  and  that 
these  interferences  should  come,  and  he  expressed  regret  to  me,  and 
I  asked  him  if  it  was  good  business  when  an  organization  was  on  the 
ground  doing  the  work  and  had  the  organization  and  ability  to  do  it 
that  they  brmg  in  an  outside  organization  and  have  two  big  organi- 
zations on  the  ground,  and  he  said,  "  No ;  it  is  not  good  business." 
I  said,  "  In  private  business,  when  you  do  your  work  well  for  any- 
body, you  are  usually  compensated  when  they  have  additional  work 
to  do  by  getting  the  additional  work,"  and  lie  said,  "  The  Govern- 
ment doesn't  Conduct  their  business  the  way  private  individuals  do," 
and  that  he  was  sorry  that  such  things  should  exist  in  times  like 
this,  and  he  simply  expressed  his  regret  for  the  outside  interference. 

Mr.  McCduloch.  After  you  had  finished  your  conversation  with 
Col.  Betts,  where  did  you  go,  if  anywhere? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  He  suggested  that  I  go  down  and  talk  to  the 
emergency  committee,  which  I  did. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Tell  us  just  when  you  went  there  and  who  you 
saw? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  I  believe  I  went  there  the  next  day;  I  couldn't 
see  anyboiiy.    On  the  22d  it  was  a  holiday. 

Mr.  McCdlloch.  The  22d  of  February? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  Yes ;  in  the  War  Department  everybody  was  busy 
at  work.  After  I  left  him  we  came  down  where  they  weren't  on 
the  job;  this  was  a  building  off  to  one  side  where  the  emergency  com- 
mittee and  Council  of  National  Defense  were  housed,  and  I  was 
referred  to  a  Capt.  Granger,  of  Chicago,  of  the  firm  of  Frost  & 
Granger,  an  architect,  and  I  asked  him  why  the  emergency  commit- 
t«e  had  stricken  off  our  name,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  Bad  the 
recommendation  of  the  Quartermaster  Department,  which  was  in  a 
position  to  judge  our  work.  I  put  the  same  questions  to  him  that  I 
put  to  Col.  Betts,  and  he  saidj  "  Mr.  Beckstrom,"  he  said,  "  I  am 
sorry  to  say  the  Government  is  not  doing  its  work  in  a  business 
manner."  He  said,  "  I  regret  very  much  to  see  you  lose  this  work, 
but  political  influence  bearing  on  the  work  is  so  great  that  we 
couldn't  give  it  to  you." 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Did  he  tell  you  who  was  bringing  political  in- 
fluence to  bear? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  No;  he  didn't;  he  said  there  was  a  tendency  to 
divide  the  work  up  among  certain  interests,  and  the  interests  were 
very  manifest ;  he  didn't  really  tell  me  who  it  was. 

llir.  McCtjlloch.  Will  you  tell  us  all  you  did  say  on  that  subject 
as  near  as  you  can  recollect  it? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  When  we  first  came  in  there  he  wasn't  very  talk- 
ative, and  he  didn't  want  to  discuss  it  at  first,  and  I  put  the  propo- 
sition right  up  to  him  how  we  had  been  here  at  the  camp  and  we  had 
the  method  and  our  ability  to  do  this  work,  and,  as  I  stated  before,  I 
talked  right  up  to  him,  and  I  said,  "Does  that  look  like  a  just, 
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equitable  proposition?"  And  I  said,  "Would  you  do  that  in  your 
private  business?  "  And  he  said,  "  No  ";  he  wouldn't  do  it;  but  thmt 
they  couldn't  do  things  the  way  they  wanted  to  do  them. 

Mr.  McCunocH.  By  "  they  "  who  do  you  think  he  meant? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  I  suppose  his  associates  on  the  emergency  oom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Now,  was  there  anything  else  said  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  Why,  I  believe 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  I  mean  with  this  captain.  I  want  to  get  this 
as  complete  as  I  can  get  it. 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  Ibelieve  what  I  stated  covers  all  our  conversa- 
tion with  Capt.  Granger. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Did  you  request  or  desire  to  see  anyone  else  or 
indicate  a  desire  to  see  anyone  else  ? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  I  tried  a  good  many  times  to  see  Col.  Starrett, 
but  never  was  able  to  see  him  except  once,  and  that  was  in  his  New 
York  office. 

Mr.  McCotxoch.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  I  believe — I  can't  recollect  the  date,  but  it  was  a 
considerable  time  afterwards  that  I  saw  him  in  his  New  York  office. 

Mr.  McCnixocH.  Did  you  indicate  the  desire  in  your  talk  with  the 
captain  that  you  wanted  to  see  Col.  Starrett? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  Not  only  with  him,  but  I  tried  every  way  I  could 
to  see  him. 

Mr.  McCuLixJCH.  Tell  what  you  did. 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  I  would  ask  to  see  the  colonel,  and  I  always  would 
be  referred  to  a  captain  and  was  never  able  to  see  him ;  the  colonel 
refused  to  see  me' at  all  times.  He  was  so  big  and  so  far  away  that 
it  wasnt  possible  for  Col.  Starrett  to  talk  to  me. 

Mr.  McCiTUiOCH.  Did  you  see  any  other  member  of  the  emergency 
construction  committee? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  Yes ;  I  saw  quite  a  number  of  them. 

Mr.  McCxjixocH.  Who  did  you  see? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  I  saw  Maj.  Foster. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Clair  Foster? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  I  don't  know  his  first  name. 

Mr.  McCuux>CH.  A  tall,  thin  man? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What  did  Maj.  Foster  say  to  yout 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  Well,  1  don't  recollect  anything  in  particular  of 
my  conversation  with  Maj.  Foster. 

Mr.  McCxTLLOCH.  Did  you  tell  him  about  the  circumstances  and 
ask  why  jrou  were  not — ^had  not  been — ^recommended?  Did  you  tell 
him  the  circumstances,  or  was  it  your  purpose  in  calling  upon  hbn 
to  talk  about  the  contract  or  something  else? 

Mr.  Beckstrqm.  Yes ;  it  was ;  but  I  don't  recollect  any  particular 
conversation  with  Maj.  Foster  at  this  time. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  Did  Foster  say  he  thought  you  ought  to  have 
the  contract? 

Mr.  BECKsntOM.  No,  sir ;  he  never  did. 

Mr.  McCxjUiOCH.  Did  he  say  he  thought  you  should  not  have  itf 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  No;  he  never  said  that. 

Mr.  McCnuiOCH.  Did  he  give  any  reason  why  the  other  fellow 
should  get  it,  the  other  contractor  ? 
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Mr.  Beckstbom.  No;  I  don't  believe  that  he  ever  did. 

Mr.  McCcrixocH.  Who  else  did  you  see  on  the  emergency  con- 
struction committee? 

Mr.  Beckstroh.  Those  are  the  only  two  names  I  can  recollect,  but 
there  were  others  I  was  referred  to  when  I  came  up  to  see  Col. 
Starrett,  but  those  are  the  only  two  names  I  can  remember. 

Mr.  McCnux>CH.  Those  are  the  only  two  names  of  the  men  that 
you  can  remember  of  the  members  of  the  emergency  construction 
committee  that  you  talked  to? 

Mr.  Beckstrou.  Yes,  sir;  except  the  colonel;  I  saw  him  once. 

Mr.  McCuLxocH.  Where  was  he? 

Mr.  Beckstbom.  In  New  York. 

Mr.  McCdlix)ch.  Was  that  in  the  Starrett,  Van  Vleck  office? 

Mr.  Beckstbom.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  When  was  that  conversation? 

Mr.  Beckstbom.  I  can't  recollect  the  date  of  that. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Was  it  subsequent  to  your  conversation  with 
Capt.  Granger,  at  Washington? 

Mr.  Beckstbom.  No;  yes;  subsequent. 

Mr.  McCxJXLOCH.  Was  it  on  the  same  trip  or  another  trip? 

Mr.  Beckstbom.  Another  trip. 

Mr.  McCoxocH.  How  much  later  would  you  say? 

Mr.  Beckstbom.  It  might  have  been  30  days  later. 

Mr.  McCcTLLOCH.  Will  you  tell  us;  just  tell  the  conversation  you 
had  with  Col.  Starrett  in  New  York  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Beckstbom.  Wliy,  it  wasn't  a  very  lengthy  conversation.  Col. 
Starrett  said,  "  Your  work  is  entirely  satisfactory  in  every  way,  and, 
as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  would  like  to  have  you  have  it,  but 
we  have  to  divide  these  things  up.  You  have  had  some  work  out 
there,  and  we  want  to  pass  it  around  and  ^ve  it  to  somebody  else." 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Did  you  know  at  that  time  they  had  given  more 
than  one  contract  to  other  companies  ? 

Mr.  Beckstbom.  Yes;  I  called  attention  to  Dodge,  where  they  gave 
the  home  contractor  the  first  contract  and  gave  them  another  con- 
tract, the  hospital  contract;  they  couldn't  quite  face  how  that  was 
done,  but  they  had  to  acknowledge  it,  because  I  had  the  facts.  The 
only  excuse  Starrett  could  give  was  that  they  had  to  pass  these 
contracts  around. 

Mr.  McCtJLLOCH.  In  that  connection  did  you  fjoint  out  to  Col. 
Starrett  that  you  were  on  the  job  with  an  organization? 

Mr.  Beckstbom.  I  certainly  did. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Did  you  point  out  to  Col.  Starrett  what  jon  had 
said  to  the  captain;  that,  in  your  judgment,  it  was  to  the  interest 
of  the  Government  not  to  have  two  organizations  on  hand. 

Mr.  Beckstbom.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtJixocH.  Did  you  point  out  to  Col.  Starrett  that  you  were 
on  the  job  with  an  organization  ? 

Mr.  Beckstbom.  I  certainly  did. 

Mr.  McCuiiocH.  Did  he  admit  it? 

Mr.  Beckstbom.  He  had  to  admit  it. 

Mr.  McCcixocH.  Did  he  do  it? 

Mr.  Beckstkom.  Surely. 
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Mr.  McCuuxwH.  He  said  your  work  was  satisfactory  ? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  Entirely  so. 

Mr.  McCtJLLOCH.  And  he  gave  as  his  excuse  for  not  recommending 
you  that  he  had  to  pass  the  work  around? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  That  is  about  his  words.  That  he  had  to  pass  it 
around. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  Did  you  ask  him  anything  about  the  reason  for 
giving  it  to  the  other  contractor? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  Yes ;  I  asked  him  why  they  did,  and  he  said  they 
were  able  to  do  it,  he  thought,  and  that  they  were  able  to  do  the 
work. 

Mr.  McCuMiOCH.  Did  he  indicate  whp  it  was  that  wanted  them  to 
have  the  work? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  No  ;  he  did  not,  if  I  recollect  it  correctly. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  You  had  been  told  that  political  influence  wa-s 
being  brought  to  bear? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  In  securing  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee— ^you  had  been  told  that  f 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Was  it  political  influence  or  was  it  busine-- 
influence  ? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  Well,  it  was.  I  don't  know;  it  was  outside  in- 
fluence. I  don't  believe  it  was  said  whether  it  was  busines^s  or 
political  influence. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCu.  I  understood  you  to  say  there  was  certain  inter- 
ests that  had  to  be  taken  care  of? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  No;  I  don't  believe  I  said  any  certain  intert»-t 
had  to  be  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  McCtJUiOCH.  Was  it  evident  to  you  that  something  was  inter- 
fering that  kept  you  from  getting  that  contract? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  Yes,  sir;  all  kinds  of  pre.'^sure  brought  to  l>ear  to 
prevent  us  getting  the  contract. 

Mr.  McCiTLLOCii.  Did  you  go  into  it  sufficiently  to  be  satisfie<l  in 
your  own  mind  what  this  influence  was  that  stopped  you  from  jrct- 
ting  this  contract  ? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCuMiOCM.  Tell  us  your  conclusions  and  what  you  l>a«se<l 
it  on? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  I  believed  there  was  certain  political  infl«en«v 
brought  to  bear.  You  can  only  tell  those  things  by  observation.  I 
know  when  you  are  in  Washington  you  meet  a  lot  of  people.  Some 
people  know  lots  and  some  know  nothing.  There  was  lots  of  influ- 
ence about  this  work.  Simon  O'Donncll,  of  Chicago,  a  lalwr-union 
leader  and  politician  there,  was  verj*  active  on  behalf  of  the 
other  contractor,  and  I  was  told  by  people  in  Washington  that  the 
reason  the  work  had  to  be  passed  around  this  way  was  l>ecau55e  «>n 
this  board  there  were  certain  labor  representatives.  I  believe  the 
name  of  the  labor  representative  was  John  Donlin.  and  that  C<»1. 
Starrott  wanted  to  give  certain  work  to  Donlin  to  vote  for  a  certain 
friend  of  Starrett's,  and  that  Simon  O'Donnell  had  enough  influ- 
ence to  bear  on  Donlin  in  order  that  he  pass  the  work  on  to  tho 
Chicago  contractor.  That  is  as  near  a  line  as  I  could  get  on  it.  Of 
course,  I  knew  there  was  other  influence  brought  to  bear,  but  I  think 
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that  was  the  most  si^ificant — the  influence  by  Simon  O'Donnell  and 
this  man  Donlin.  Of  course,  that  is  a  matter  that  is  hard  to  prove, 
but  it  was  a  matter  of  common  hearsay  and  talk  in  Washington. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  In  this  war  the  use  of  the  term  "  political  influ- 
ence" has  been  considerably  abused,  and  I  want  to  get  the  distinc- 
tion between  business  and  political  influence;  whether  or  not  they 
Avere  appealing  to  oflBcers  of  the  Government  to  bring  political  in- 
fluence to  bear  to  have  contracts  let  or  whether  or  not  it  was  ^si- 
ness  influence  that  was  controlling  the  letting  of  contracts.  Men 
you  have  mentioned  here  are  not  politicians,  but  contractors  who 
were  holding  political  positions  on  the  emergency  committee.  They 
were  dollar-a-day  men ; .  a-d(jllar-a-year  men  i 
Mr.  Beckstrom.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Donlin  is  a  member  of  the  emergency  com- 
mittee: he  represents  the  trade-unions  from  Chicago? 
Mr.  Beckstkom.  The  lathers. 

Mr.  McCtnLLOCH,  You  say  influence  was  brought  to  bear,  accord- 
ing to  your  information,  by  representatives  of  the  trade-union  of 
Chicago  upon  Donlin? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  Simon  O'Donnell's  influence  upon  Donlin. . 
Mr.  McCtJiiOCH.  On  the  matter  of  trading  back  and  forth  in  the 
committee,  can  you  give  us  anything  more  on  that  subject?     Any 
more  information  on  that  point? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  Not  any  more,  but  it  is  common  hearsay  and 
talk  that  Col.  Starrett  divided  this  work  up,  the  original  work,  par- 
ticularly among  certain  groups  of  large  contractors,  and  it  was  done 
under  the  guise  of  patriotism  to  the  United  States ;  there  was  a  lot 
of  good  contracting  firms  in  the  United  States  and  lots  of  firms 
verj-  much  more  competent  than  the  ones  who  did  it  who  didn't  get 
any  work.  It  goes  to  show  that  the  best  interests  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  not  always  looked  after  in  the  letting  of  this  work;  that 
might  be  due  to  poor  judgment,  but  it  is  more  apt  to  be  due  to 
political  or  business  influence. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  The  information  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee  to-day,  in  my  opinion,  has  a  very  important  bearing  on 
the  form  of  contracts ;  if  members  of  the  emergency  construction  com- 
mittee were  interested  in  having  certain  contractors  favored,  that 
same  interest  might  have  been  brought  to  bear  in  the  preparation 
and  final  adoption  in  the  form  of  the  contracts,  which  that  com- 
mittee also  did.  They  not  only  selected  contractors,  but,  in  fact, 
according  to  testimony  brought  out  before  this  committee,  their 
views  were  adopted  over  the  views  of  Gen.  Littell;  their  views 
did  finally  prevail. 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  I  believe  this  is  true.    I  think  the  officers  of  the 
United  States  Government  were  opposed  to  this  form  of  contract. 
Mr.  McCuuocH.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  I  believe  the  United  States  officers  were  opposed 
to  this  form  of  contract ;  I  believe  this  form  of  contract  was  evolved 
by  outside  interests  and  not  by  the  Government  itself,  because  it 
ie  certainly  a  radical  departure  from  the  way  the  Government  does 
handle  it  in  ordinary  times. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  was  simply  going  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Beckstrom, 
in  connection  with  vour  statement  that  Simon  O'Donnell  interfered 
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in  this  matter  in  letting  this  contract  for  Mr.  Ericsson  and  getting 
you  shut  out;  did  you  hear  anyone  else  connected  in  that  matter! 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  I  know  he  did  because  he  made  personal  trips 
to  Bbckford  and  tried  to  bring  some  influence  to  bear;  he  had  a 
conference  one  night  at  the  Ndson  Hotel  with  Mr.  Brantingham, 
one  of  the  largest  manufacturing  men  of  the  city;  1  Imow  he  was 
interested  in  it. 

Mr.  McKENzrE.  Did  you  hear  of  anyone  else  taking  a  hand  in 
the  matter,  for  either  political  or  business  reasons? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  WeU,  I  heard  Senator  Lewis  was  very  active 
in  behalf  of  the  contractor  who  resided  in  Chicago  and  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  he  was. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Did  you  hear  of  anyone  else? 

Mr.  Beckstroh.  I  believe  that  is  all  that  I  know  cune  in  con- 
tact with  him. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  I  hand  you  a  letter,  dated  August  22,  1918.  in 
the  form  of  a  memorandum,  signed  by  W.  A.  Starrett,  colonel.  Quar- 
termasters Corp,  chairman  committee  on  emergency  construction, 
ask  you  if  you  have  seen  that  before  and  if  you  can  identify  it. 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  I  don't  believe  I  have  seen  this  letter ;  this  refers 
to  a  later  contract. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  In  connection  with  your  testimony  I  want  to 
read  this  letter  into  the  record  and  I  want  to  say  this  letter  was 
taken  from  the  files  of  the  War  Department;  files  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense,  by  Mr.  Wesson,  representing  Subcommittee  Xo. 
2,  Select  Committee  on  Expenditures,  War  Department,  and  the 
letter  is  signed  "  W.  A.  Starrett,"  and  I  am  informed  by  those  &miliar 
with  W.  A.  Starrett's  signature  that  it  is  in  fact  his  signature; 
that  the  signature  to  this  letter  is  in  fact  the  signature  of  W.  A. 
Starrett.     [Reads  as  follows:] 

Memorandum  for  Mr.  Charles  A.  Otis,  director,  resources  and  courerston  aec- 

tton. 
From:  Col.  W.  A.  Starrett,  chairman  committee  an  emergency  construction. 

1.  Again  referring  to  the  matter  of  Ross  P.  Beckstrom  and  his  desire  to 
get  a  contract  at  Rockford,  111.,  I  beg  to  inform  you  as  follows:  On  August 
9,  1918,  this  committee  recommended  that  the  contract  for  the  enlnrgemmt  of 
the  camp,  estimated  to  cost  $5,600,000,  be  awarded  to  Henry  Ericsson  C«. 
Beckstrom  had  preyiously  been  recommended  for  the  maintenanece  contract 
at  the  camp  after  Bates  &  Rogers  had  finished  tlie  original  coDStmctiua  work. 

Mr.  Beckstrosi.  This  letter  does  not  refer  to  the  contract  we  have 
been  discussing.  This  refers  to  the  second  contract  given  the  Erics- 
son Co. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  Were  you  seeking  a  second  contract  then  ? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  This  is  the  second  contract. 

Mr.  McCuiiiiOCH.  I  will  read  the  letter  into  the  record  and  then 
question  you  about  that  contract.    [Continues  reading  letter.] 

Beckstrom  did  his  work  very  well,  but  the  work  under  consideration  required 
an  organization  of  wider  experience  and  more  executive  ability  than  Iteticstron 
possessed.  Ericsson  has  already  done  considerable  work  on  the  Job  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  is  there  now  with  his  organization  finishing  up  the  contract  to 
which  he  was  asslaned.  Beckstrom  lias  nobody  on  the  Job,  but  is  a  resident  of 
Rockford  and  no  doubt  has  the  iiuclnous  of  his  organization  there. 

2.  We  are  held  to  strict  accountability  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  to 
eee  that  the  Government  takes  the  fewest  possible  chances  in  its  large  bnihUnx 
operations.    Beckstrom  offers  a  new  and  tried  organization,  built  up  of  very  excel- 
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lent  business  men  of  Rookford,  but  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  they  have 
had  wide  experience  in  the  handling  of  large  building  contracts.  Moreover,  we 
have  interriewed  Beclcstroni  on  several  occasions  and  have  a  file  of  correspond- 
ence from  him.  His  int€-rvlews  and  the  correspondence  we  have  are  contradic- 
tory, to  say  the  least. 

3.  The  fact  that  he  is  recommended  by  an  officer  (Smltb  by  name)  who  has 
something  to  do  with  the  management  of  the  cantonment  is  only  valuable  when 
we  know  the  quality  of  Smith's  Judgment.  We  are  glad  to  learn  from  you  that 
people  of  Rockford  think  he  is  excellent.  However,  the  principal  officers  in  the 
construction  division,  to  whom  we  go  for  onr  information,  have  not  made  the 
enttanslastlc  indorsement  of  Beckstrom  which  would  warrant  our  overriding  the 
records  In  the  case  and.  the  fact  of  his  meager  experience. 

4.  There  is  much  allegation  that  labor  conditions  will  somehow  be  disturbed 
by  bringing  In  an  outside  contractor.  Our  experience  Is  that  labor  conditions, 
if  disturbed  at  all,  are  disturbed  by  the  operation  and  not  by  the  individual 
contractor.  If  there  is  a  shortage  of  labor  In  Roclcford,  additional  labor  will 
have  to  be  brought  In  from  the  outside.  If  there  Is  plenty  of  labor  in  Rock- 
ford,  any  contractor  going  In  there  will  naturally  use  it  Under  present  condi- 
tions, no  contractor  is  allowed  to  either  raise  or  lower  wages  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  constructing  quartermaster,  who  in  turn  has  to  refer  all  matters 
dealing  with  the  labor,  problem  to  the  War  Labor  Policies  Board  under  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

!!.  Under  the  circumstances  herein  recited,  we  do  not  feel  warranted  in  mak- 
ing any  change  in  our  recommendation  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  feel  that  the 
Government  is  apt  to  get  l)etter  service  by  using  the  Henry  Ericsson  Co.,  an 
experienced  concern  used  to  handling  large  afCaira,  than  it  Is  by  taking  Beck- 
strom and  his  newly  formed  organization. 

Mr.  McCttlux:h.  Now,  as  I  understand  it,  the  conversation  we 
had  detailed  here  related  to  a  contract  that  approximated  $500,000, 

Mr.  Beckstrqsc.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtTLLQCH.  And  you  were  denied  the  recommendation  of  the 
emergency  construction  committee,  or  you  were  not  given  their 
recommendations  ? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  But  Ericsson  &  Co.  were  given  it? 

Mr.  Beckstbom.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtnxocH.  At  that  time  that  was  a  $500,000  contract? 

Mr.  Beckstbom.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  At  that  time  you  were  on  the  job? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiioCH.  With  your  organization? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtniiOCH.  And  they  were  not  on  the  job? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  They  were  not  on  the  job. 

Mr.  McCuuiOCH.  Yet  you  were  not  recommended? 

Mr.  Beckstbom.  No. 

Mr.  McCxruACH.  And  they  were  recommended,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  Yes ;  we  had  the  organization,  the  men,  and  every- 
thi^  right  there. 

Mr.  McCiTUiOCH.  So  the  argument  he  presents  for  Ericsson  &  Co. 
on  August  27  being  on  the  job  applies  to  you  when  you  were  seeking 
that  $500,000  contract? 

Mr.  Beckstbom.  Yes  j  and  that  is  the  argument  we  used. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Ericsson  was  given  uie  $600,000  contract,  and 
you  were  gotten  off  the  job? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH,  As  I  understand  you,  you  did  seek  to  get  the 
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Mr.  Beckstrom.  Yes;  we  did;  that  letter  is  very  significant  of 
Col.  Starrett;  he  was  always  able  to  find  very  plausible  excuses;  he 
is  the  past  master  of  that  art. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  How  about  his  statement  contained  in  the  letter 
"  Beckstrom  offers  a  new  and  untried  organization  built  up  of  very 
excellent  business  men  of  Kockford,  but  there  is  nothing  to  indicate 
that  they  have  had  wide  experience  in  the  handling  of  large  building 
contracts;"  was  your  organization  untried  so  fas  as  your  Rockfora 
work  was  concerned,  or  Camp  Grant  work  was  concerned? 

Mr.  BECKS'QtoM.  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH,  Your  work  met  with  the  approval  of  the  officers 
in  cha^e? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCTTLrx)CH.  Under  trying  circumstances  which  in  all  prob- 
ability wouldn't  confront  a  contractor  in  carrying  out  the  contract 
being  discussed  in  August  22d's  letter? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  Please  state  that  again. 

Mr.  McCuixoCH.  Your  organization  was  tried  out  under  circum- 
stances that  were  extraordinary? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  Yes,  sir;  very  extraordinary. 

Mr.  McCtjuloch.  And  you  came  out  with  the  complete  approval 
of  the  officers  of  the  Government?   • 

Mr.  Beckstrom,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH,  And  the  officers  in  charge  were  very  competent 
in  your  opinion? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  Yes,  sir;  very  competent  officers. 

Mr.  McCuiJX)CH.  So  your  organization  was  a  tried  organization 
and  not  an  untried  organization;  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  the  contract  you  were  seeking  to  carry  on 
how  is  that  different  from  the  contract  you  had  carriedout? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  No  difference  whatever. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  it  isn't  probable  you  would  confront,  under 
that  contract  the  same  weather  conditions  that  confronted  you  in 
your  original  contract? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  No;  their  work  was  conducted  under  the  most 
ideal  weather  conditions;  during  the  summer  months. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  Will  you  teU  the  committee  just  what  you  did  to 
get  this;  just  what  you  did  in  your  efforts  to  get  this  second  contract 
of  which  Starrett  refers  to  in  nis  letter  dated  August  22, 1918,  which 
I  read  into  the  record,  which  was  the  second  Ericsson  contract? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  In  our  first  contract  we  put  it  up  to  the  (Jorem- 
ment  in  a  straight,  businesslike  manner;  we  saw  it  had  no  effect; 
when  we  tried  for  the  second  contract  we  asked  certain  friends  we 
had  in  Rockford,  business  people,  to  write  to  the  officials  of  the  Gov- 
ernment or  the  War  Department  and  asked  their  consideration  of  t 
local  firm;  the  people  were  feeling  as  long  as  there  was  competent 
men  in  Rockford  to  do  this  work  they  shouldn't  go  outside  be- 
cause— and  they  were  serious  about  it— ^the  camp  in  Rockford  has 
been  a  great  detriment  in  lots  of  ways  to  Rockford  in  a  big  indas- 
trial  city ;  lots  of  men  did  interest  themselves  and  upon  my  request 
wrote  to  Washington  about  it. 

I  didn't  like  to  have  anybody  want  to  go  after  a  contract  in  that 
manner;  it  wasn't  just  the  way  I  was  used  to  having  people  ask  for 
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them.  We  felt  that  we  went  after  the  contract  in  a  very  business- 
like manner;  we  asked  high-grade  business  concerns  at  Bockford, 
who  knew  our  ability,  openly  and  above  board,  to  write  to  Washing- 
ton and  state  the  conditions  as  they  existed  here,  and  a  great  number 
of  them  did,  but  business  and  other  things  of  that  kind  had  no  bear- 
ing in  any  way  on  the  emergency  committee. 

Mr.  McCuLJiOCH.  When  were  you  notified  that  you  wouldn't  re- 
ceive this  contract?    Or  were  you  notified? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  I  don't  know  really  that  we  were  ever  notified 
that  we  would  not  receive  it.  I  know  the  only  notification  we  had 
was  that  the  Henry  Ericsson  Co.  had  been  given  it ;  they  never  took 
any  pains  or  never  did  in  any  way  notify  us  that  we  would  not 
receive  it. 

Mr.  McCuiiOCH.  Did  you  go  to  Washington  on  this  second 
contract? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  Yes;  I  did. 

Mr.  McCuujOch.  Who  did  you  see  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  At  that  time  I  saw,  of  the  emergency  committee, 
I  think  the  only  man  I  saw  then  was  Maj.  Foster.  There  were  some 
other  men  there,  but  that  is  the  only  man  I  recollect. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH-  Can  you  tell  us  the  conversation  you  had  with 
Maj.  Foster.  -. 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  At  that  time  there  was  rather  lengthy  discussion, 
and  we  took  it  up  with  him,  and  he  said  the  emergency  committee 
had  made  up  their  minds  to  give  this  work  to  the  Ericsson  Co.,  and 
they  didn't  intend  to  change  their  minds;  they  didn't  give  a  damn 
whether  ever\'body  in  the  United  States  wanted  to  have  that  con- 
tract (this  was  Foster's  own  statement) ,  they  were  going  to  give  it  to 
the  Ericsson  Co,  anyway,  and  that  was  just  about  the  crux  or  it. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  In  trying  to  get  the  first  contract,  as  I  imder- 
stood,  you  depended  almost  solely  on  your  ow.n  efforts  ? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  I  did,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  In  your  second  attempt  you  had  the  backing  of 
the  chamber  of  commerce  and  of  all  the  leaaing  business  men  in  the 
city  of  Rockford? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  I  don't  suppose  we  had  the  backing  of  all  of 
them;  I  don't  believe  I  had  the  opposition  of  any  of  them,  to  my 
knowledge ;  but  great  numbers  of  people  interested  themselves  in  my 
behalf,  because  I  have  lived  here  all  my  life  and  the  people  know 
me,  and  they  naturally  take  pride  in  Rockford  and  like  to  see  the 
work  come  here,  of  course. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  you  brought  that  influence  to  bear  on  the 
emergency  committee? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  But  you  met  the  same  autocratic  rule  that  you 
did  the  first  time,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  people  of  this 
community  were  interested  in  having  you  receive  the  contract  and 
notwithstanding  the  further  fact  that  the  work  under  the  contract 
that  you  did  have  had  been  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  Govern- 
ment?   Is  that  a  fact? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtitiOCH.  And  when  the  Ericsson  Co,  came  upon  the 
ground  to  enter  upon  the  work  under  their  first  contract,  did  they 
bring  any  organization  here? 
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Mr.  Beckstrom.  Why,  I  don't  know  just  exactly  what  organia- 
tion  they  had.  The  only  two  men  that  I  know  that  they  brought  to 
Rockford  was  Mr.  Walter  Ericsson  and  his  superintendent,  a  man 
ly  the  name  of  Larson,  if  I  remember  correctly:  but,  aside  fran 
that,  I  don't  know  whether  they  brought  anybody  else  here  or  not. 

Mr.  McCtJixocH.  How  did  «iey  develop  their  organization,  if  you 
know? 

Mr.  Beckstfrom.  Well,  I  suppose  they  went  about  it  just  like  anj- 
body  else  would  have  to  do — they  hired  men  as  they  could.  Of  course, 
they  had  our  organization  there  and  they  took  a  great  number  of  the 
men  we  had.  As  you  know,  at  that  time  all  building  work  had  been 
curtailed  and  they  hired  our  superintendents  and  foremen  to  proceed 
with  the  work. 

Mr.  McGiJiiocH.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  absorbed  your  organi- 
zation ? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  Practically  in  its  entirety. 

Mr.  McCuuxKJH.  You  had  built  up  your  organization  and  had  the 
men  on  the  job ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  had  this  new  work  and  natu- 
rally thOT  took  our  men  and  there  wasn't  any  other  work  going  on 
except  Government  work.  The  Government  had  discouraged  al" 
other  work.  - 

Mr:  McCuLLOCH.  So  that  the  building  of  an  organization  by 
Erickson  under  the  circumstances  was  a  comparativelv  small  job. 
Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  Well,  there  wasn't  a  great  deal  of  effort  requirwl 
of  course.  When  the  Ericsson  company  came  there  they  didn't  have 
anybody ;  we  got  the  orders  from  the  Government  to  build  their  office 
there. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Ericsson  company 
carried  out  their  contract  with  their  own  organization  or  whether 
they  had  subcontractors  in  any  of  these? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  I  don't  believe  that  they  had  any  subcontractor^. 
I  think  the  Government  supervised,  as  near  as  I  know,  the  letting  of 
the  heating  and  the  plumbing.  They  might  have  had  the  lettinf 
of  the  plumbing  contracts,  of  the  heating  contract,  but  hs  Hr  is 
that  is  concerned  I  wouldn't  be  in  a  -position  to  state  whether  they 
had  subcontractors  or  not. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  You  don't  know  whether  the  Ericsson  company 
had  subcontractors  or  not? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  No,  I  don't;  I  know  there  were  two  contractors 
on  there,  the  Kehm  Bros.  Co.  and  the  Carboy  Co.,  but  whether  the 
Erickson  Co.  let  out  these  contracts  or  not  I  don't  know.  They 
would  be  considered  as  subcontracts. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  I  am  making  reference  to  the  second  contract 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCxTUiOCH.  And  according  to  the  information  offered  in 
evidence  there  were  six  contracts  let  by  the  Henry  Ericsson  Ca  of 
Chicago? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  Well,  I  wouldn't  know  about  that. 

Mr.  McCmxocH.  I  am  mistaken;  there  are  five  subcontractors, 
which  would  be  six  contracts,  with  the  original. 
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Mr.  Beckstrom.  Well,  we  had  a  complete  organization;  we  didn't 
let  any  subcontracts. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  That  is  just  what  I  want  to  get  at.  First,  I  want 
to  get  to  these  subcontracts  and  the  first  contract  was  let  to  Henry 
£nck5on  &  Co.,  that  is  the  ori^nal  contract,  and  a  subcontract  for 

Elaster  and  lathing  to  Zander-Eeum  Co.,  the  plumbing  was  let  to 
I.  J.  Corby  Co.,  electrical  work  to  Henry  Newgard  Co.,  roads  to 
Kensley  Bros.,  steam  heat  to  Kehm  Bros.  Co.,  so  that  there  were  six 
contracts,  the  original  and  the  five  subcontracts? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCui-tocH.  State  whether  or  not  you  were  in  a  position  to 
handle  this  work  yourself.    Your  organization. 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  I  beiiere  we  could  have  handled  it  very  satis- 
factorily. 

Mr.  McCtjixoch.  Without  letting  a  subcontract? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  Just  as  well  as  not.  I  don't  see  any  occasion  to 
subcontract  it. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  You  are,  of  course,  familiar  with  the  provisions 
in  the  contract. 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  Yes.  When  you  subcontract  all  these  to  subcon- 
tractors they  all  have  to  make  their  profit  and  that  makes  an  addi- 
tional expense  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  McCtJui-ocH.  And  you  were  in  a  position  to  handle  this  work 
without  subletting? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCui-LocH.  And  in  that  way  would  have  been  able  to  have 
saved  to  the  Government  these  items  which  went  to  the  subcontrac- 
tor; is  that  right? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  Well,  those  were  the  facts  we  tried  to  bring  be- 
fore the  Government  in  presenting  our  claim. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Did  you  bring  that  fact  to  the  attention  of  the 
Emergency  Construction  Committee. 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  We  did. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  And  in  the  face  of  that  repi-esentation  upon  your 

Sart  which  was  sustained  and  supported  by  the  business  interests  of 
lockford  and  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  you  had  completed  a  con- 
tract satisfactorily  for  the  Government  at  Camp  Grant,  in  spite  of 
all  that  this  contract  was  let  to  the  Henry  Ericsson  Co.,  who  let  five 
subcontracts  under  their  original  contract? 

Mr.  Beckstrom,  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCuuCiOCH.  State  whether  or  not  when  the  original  contract 
was  let  for  Oamp  Grant  to  Bates  &  Rogers,  you  made  any  effort  to 
get  the  work? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  No;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  McCxtujOch.  Would  you  have  been  willing  as  a  contractor  to 
have  bid  on  the  work  if  you  had  had  opportunity  ? 

Mr.  Beck«erom.  Why  I  suppose  that  I  would  have  been  willing  to 
if  I  had  had  the  opportunity  but  of  course  the  magnitude  of  that 
work  would  have  prevented  our  firm  from  performing  it  without 
going  out  and  gettiiigassistanoe  with  which  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Modn^iOCH.  What  would  you  say  as  to  whether  or  not  at  that 
time  it  was  a  practical  proposition  to  let  the  contract  under  the  bid 
system  ?_ 
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Mr.  Beckstroh.  Why  I  believe  the  Government  could  have  let 
contracts  at  that  time  by  bids,  because  there  was  a  great  surplus  of 
labor,  as  you  know.  Later  I  suppose  it  would  have  been  more  dif- 
ficult but  then  there  was  an  abundance  of  labor  and  the  contractors 
are  a  daring  crowd  and  they  would  have  bid  that  work  in,  there  is 
no  question. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Material  prices  were  more  or  less  fixed  as  they 
went  along? 

Mr.  Bbckstroh.  Yes;  they  were. 

Mr.  McCuLLOcH.  There  was  verv  little  construction  going  on  in 
the  country  which  increased  the  volume  of  labor  available  ? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  Well,  the  prices  of  labor  and  material  were  of 
course  fixed  by  the  Government.  They  could  have  been  fixed  under 
a  competitive  contract  just  as  well  as  the}'  could  have  been  under  a 
cost-plus  contract. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  If  the  work  had  been  performed  under  a  lump- 
sum contract  it  would  have  decreased  the  risk  of  the  contractor  i 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  Yes;  it  would  to  a  great  degree.  Of  course  the 
contractor  has  no  control  over  the  lowered  efficiency  of  his  men  tlue 
in  a  great  degree  to  that  which  always  happens  whenever  there  is  a 
great  demand  for  men, 

Mr.  McCuLiocH.  There  were  many  provisions  that  might  have 
been  put  into  a  contract  such  as  if  the  wages  went  over  a  certain 
amount  the  Government  would  take  care  of  the  company  and  the 
same  if  the  materials  went  over  a  certain  amount  ? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  Well,  that  is  the  way  we  do  to-day,  with  condi- 
tions as  they  are  at  present,  we  won't  enter  into  a  contract  at  a  fixed 
simi  unless  we  can  have  a  provision  in  the  contract  that  if  there  is 
an  increase  in  the  cost  of  labor  or  materials  that  the  owner  will  pav 
the  difference. 

Mr.  McCuuiOCH.  Is  that  a  proper  provision? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  I  imagine  such  a  provision  would  have  been 
necessary  due  to  the  magnitude  of  the  work  involved,  because  if 
there  wasn't  such  a  provision  as  that  difficulty  would  be  experience"! 
in  getting  a  contractor  to  bid  on  a  lump-sum  proposition  unless  he 
had  been  given  that  assurance. 

Mr.  McCuujOch.  But  with  that  assurance  in  it  is  a  perfectly  prac- 
tical proposition,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  Why  I  should  judge  it  to  be  very  practical. 

Mr.  McCuujoch.  A  lump-sum  bid? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  Yes 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Are  you  bidding  on  lump-sum  contracts  to-day! 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuuu)CH.  And  the  labor  and  material  market  to-daj  is 
badly  disturbed  is  it  not?    As  badly  disturbed  as  at  any  time? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  Yes;  it  is;  it  hasn't  been  any  worse  than  it  is 
to-day. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Are  you  willing  to  and  would  you  bid  on  a  con- 
tract on  a  lump-sum  basis? 

Mr.  Beckstrom.  Yes.    I  guess  everybody  else  does.  too. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  is  your  judgment  upon  the  morale  of  t]» 
labor  of  the  country  by  the  adoption  of  this  form  of  contract  i 
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Mr.  Beckstrom.  Well,  it  certainly  has  been  a  total  lowering — a 
great  lowering  of  efficiency  in  the  production  of  labor  in  the  last  two 
years.    I  guess  nobody  will  deny  that  that  has  to  employ  labor. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  I  want  to  at  this  point  have  printed  in  the 
record  copies  of  two  letters  signed  by  E.  C.  Marshall,  jr.,  lieutenant 
colmtel,  Quaitemmstei-  Corps,  National  Army,  in  charge  of  canton- 
ment division.  They  are  botn  dated  March  16, 1918.  One  headed — 
from  officer  in  charge  of  cantonment  construction  to  Ross  P.  Beck- 
strom, general  contractors,  Rockford,  III.;  subject,  regarding  con- 
tract at  Camp  Grant:  and  the  second  letter  from  officer  in  charge 
of  construction  division  to  Rockford  Manufacturers  &  Shippers' 
Association,  Rockford,  111.,  regarding  contract  for  work  at  Camp 
Grant.  I  offer  this  letter  as  bearing  upon  the  testimony  of  the  wit- 
ness and  in  view  of  the  statements  that  he  has  made. 

(Tlie  said  letters  offered  by  Mr.  McCuUoch  being  in  the  words 
and  figures  following:) 

March  16,  1918. 
400.155  CR-C  (Camp  Grant), 
(^(•er  in  rharj;*'  of  cantonment  construction. 

I!<iss  P.  Beckstrom  Comijony,  general  coatractors,  Rockford,  Illinois. 
Kegarding  contract  at  Camp  Grant. 

1.  Tour  letters  of  February  28th,  1918,  addressed  to  Major  Starrett,  chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  and  of  Marcli  4th,  1918,  addressed  to 
the  enieregency  construction  committee,  Council  of  National  Defense,  together 
with  sundry  telegnuns  and  oomnients,  Imve  been  referred  to  this  division. 

2.  The  contract  made  with  your  company  November  1st,  1917,  specified  that 
it  covered  alterations,  additions,  and  repairs  at  Camp  Grant,  "  such  as  may  be 
nrilered  from  time  to  time  in  writing  within  sixty  days  from  date  of  contract."' 
Thi8  dirision  did  not  guarantee,  as  you  seem  to  believe,  that  you  should  have 
»U  the  work  to  be  done  at  Camp  Grant.  Moreover,  under  the  terms  of  this 
cfntract,  your  work  may  be  curtailed  at  any  time  by  this  division  ceasing  to 
give  written  orders  to  you  for  additional  work. 

3.  When  the  additional  hospital  facilities  at  the  various  camps  were  de- 
niamled  by  the  Surgeon  General's  Office  it  was  imperative  that  In  order  to 
Insure  early  complottou  of  the  additions  to  base  hospitals  at  the  various  camps, 
including  Camp  Grant,  that  contracts  be  let  to  contractors  who  could  guarantee 
early  completion.  These  additions  to  base  hospitals  moreover  were  not  con- 
tomplated  when  the  contract  with  your  company,  dated  November  1,  1917,  was 
eiecnted. 

i.  It  has  been  tlie  policy  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  to  divide  the 
emergency  construction  work  among  a  number  of  contractors  in  various  sec- 
tions of  the  conntry  where  such  work  Is  being  done,  rather  than  concentrate 
with  few  contractors,  so  that  many  concerns  may  participate  in  the  emergency 
construction.  The  Council  of  National  Defense  saw  fit  to  award  the  contract 
for  the  additions  to  the  base  hospital  at  Camp  Grant  to  Henry  Ericsson  Com- 
pany, of  Chicago,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  Aa  you  know, 
this  contract  has  been  so  approved  and  the  above-named  company  Is  engaged 
In  this  work. 

5.  We  feel  tliat  It  is  your  patriotic  duty  to  cooperate  with  that  company  In  a 
uniform  labor  scale  not  higher  than,  the  scale  generally  prevailing  In  the 
Chicago  district,  and  I  believe  that  It  Is  for  your  Interests  to  cheerfully  do 
such  work  as  you  have  been  dlrectetl  to  perform  under  the  supervision  of  the 
constructing  quartermaster  In  charge,  granting  Henry  Ericsson  Company  the 
*«nie  privilege.  We  wish  you  to  understand  that  the  awarding  of  the  contract 
for  the  additions  to  the  base  hospital  to  another  comparty  Is  In  no  wise  a  re- 
flection on  you  or  your  company,  and  that  so  far  as  this  office  Is  advised  your 
work  has  been  satisfactory,  and  we  trust  it  may  continue  to  be  so  until  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  of  your  contract,  April  30,  1918. 

R.  C.  Mabshali,  Jr., 
Lieutenant  Golonel,  Quartermaster  Corps,  National 

Army,  in  Charge  of  Cantonment  Division. 
By  O.   P.   Chamberlain, 
Major,  Quartermaster  Corps,  National  Army. 
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Mabch  16.  1918. 
MaJ.  Chamberlain, 
400.155,  CK-C  (Camp  Grant), 
OflScer  in  cliarge  of  construction  division, 

Rockford  Manufacturers  and  Shippers  Association,  Rockford,  IIL, 
Regarding  contract  for  work  at  Camp  Grant. 

a.  Referring  to  your  wire  of  the  15th  Instant  to  the  Hon.  Charles  E. 
Fuller;  also  referring  to  advertisements  of  Henry  Ericsson  Co.  for  labor. 

2.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  company  is  offering  above  the  union  ticale 
of  wages.  Tou  will  appreciate  tliat  it  is  necessary  for  the  Goremroent  tn 
cooperate  with  the  labor  organizations  as  well  as  with  employers.  It  i«  soc- 
gested  that  the  matter  of  agreement  on  wage  scale  for  the  work  at  Camp 
Grant  should  be  adjusted  between  the  Ericsson  and  the  Beckstrom  companies. 
both  agreeing  to  a  uniform  scale  for  the  work  at  said  camp.  We  understand 
this  matter  is  being  worked  out  locally. 

3.  In  order  that  you  may  understand  fully  the  conditions,  I  am  InclosliiK 
copy  of  a  letter  Just  sent  to  the  Ross  P.  Beckstrom  Co.  While  It  Is  the  lnt^^^ 
tion  of  the  division  to  treat  all  contractors  fairly,  the  Ross  P.  Beckstrom  l\>. 
must  also  be  fair  In  this  matter.  We  trust  there  will  be  no  further  difBcultie:^ 
and  if  there  are  that  they  be  adjusted,  as  above  suggested,  on  the  ground. 

R.  C.  Mabshal,  Jr.. 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  Quartermaster  Corp»,  National  Armv. 

In  charge  of  cantonment  division. 

By     O.  E.  CHAlfBEXLAIR, 

Major,  Quartermaster  Corps,  National  Ann*). 

Schedule  B. — Construction  Accounts. 

A-  1,  addition  to  base  hospital $10, 664.  A' 

A-  2,  addition  to  division  headquartera 1. 649.  Tl 

A- .3,  ropnlrs  to  ventilators 6.116.71 

A-  4,  completion   of  drainboards XS.'JS 

A-  5,  walks  to  isolation  ward  at  base  hospital 137. 4.> 

A-  6,  addition  to  boiler  house  at  division  headquarters l.OQEL'.)! 

A-  7,  alteration  to  examination  and  operating  building 3S6  77 

A-  8,  radiator  screens  at  psychopathic  ward 48  'A 

A-  9,  remodeling  of  wagon  shed 391  .Vi 

A-10,  alterations  at  base  hospital 8,901.43 

A-11,  addition  to  officers'  quarter*  at  Remount 1. 12a4« 

A-12,  addition  to  heating  plant — refrigerating  plant 1,074.7» 

A-13,  addition  to  telephone  and  telegraph  building 1.612.:3 

A-14,  nurses'  toilet  rooms  at  base  hospital 124.74 

A-15,  miscellaneous  additions  to  Remount  Station 9.450.74 

^"j^'jreinforcement  of  2d  floor  of  2-story  building 91.'».M 

A-18,  completion  of  coal  scales 195. 12 

A-19,  addition  to  office  building  of  contractor 234.." 

A-20,  heating  plant  at  telephone  building 661.  <>4 

A-21,  heating  equipment  for  storehouses 5^1  tC 

NC-1,  brigade  headquarters  and  office  building 4. 4412.  X! 

NC-2,  quartermaster  shops  and  paint  shop .'>.ri36.7<> 

NC-3,  hay  sheds 5,9a*i.SC 

NC-4,  office  building  for  construction  contractor 54."i.  49 

NC-5,  storage  elevator  for  oats 20,413.SS 

NC-6,  division  guardhouse  and  fence 5.  .V<.\43 

NC-7,  clothing  and  shoe  repair  shop  and  paint  shop 5.113.47 

NC-8,  ordnance  lavatory 2,063.0 

NO-9,  laboratory  annex  to  bn.se  hospital 70S.  St 

NC-10,  liberty  theater  building S8, 2^1.43 

NO-11,  barracks  building  at  remount 2. 947. 3 

NC-12,  additions  to  base  hospital a().58ni.iw 

NC-13,  shop  building  at  remount  station 8.'>l.tM 

NC-14,  motor  repair  shop  and  barracks  building IJV.  Oft.\  1« 

NC-15,  hay  chopping  and  oats  crushing  shed 2,2S9.  t: 

NC-17,  dental  infirmary 9.  SMk  ~ 

NC-18,  ordnance  repair  shop S. -MJI*.  Sk'> 
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NC-19.  warehouse ^.  400. 64 

NO-20,  medical  building 7, 288.  84 

NO-21,  hay  sheds 40, 890. 14 

NC-22,  detachment  barracks  at  remount 6, 380.  29 

NC-23,  stable  for  161st  Field  Artillery 883.08 

NC-24,  service  station  for  autos  and  trucks 8, 419.  71 

NC-25,  latrines  at  rifle  range 429. 97 

NC-26,  stable  and  wagon  shed  for  Three  hundred  and  eleventh 

F.  S.  C 18.  84 

NC-27,  quartermaster  office  building 2,899.89 

NC-28.  grenade  sheds 186. 04 

NG-29,  office  building  and  alteration  to  ordnance  warehouse 504. 15 

NC-30,  horse  stable  at  remount  station,  40  horses .  1,  560.  74 

NO-31,  horse  stable  at  remount  station,  68  horses a 255.  2S 

B-1.  miscellaneous  repairs 4, 145. 99" 

270  794. 6ft 
I«as  credit  Parsons  Lbr.  Co.  to  NC-10 '   18.  4S 

Total 270, 776. 23 

TESTDCOHY  OF  MICHAEL  HAITLET,  YKEEBOVS,  ILL. 

(Witness  being  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 

Mr.  McCtiUiOCH.  What  is  your  full  name? 

Mr.  Hanlby.  Michael  J.  Hanley. 

Mr.  McCuuuxjH.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Hanley? 

Mr.  Haniet.  51  Lincoln  Avenue,  Freeport,  111. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Hanlbt.  At  the  present  time  I  am  traffic  service  agent  for 
the  Illinois  Central  Bailroad  Co. 

Mr.  McCttixoch.  What  do  you  mean  by  traffic  service  agent;  that 
is  a  new  term  to  me — I  am  not  a  railroad  man? 

Mr.  Hani^by.  Well,  it  is  really  a  newposition.  We  are  looking 
after  the  traffic  service.  I  have  the  Wisconsin  Division  of  the 
Illinois  Central. 

Mr.  McCtJTXOCH.  Freight  or  passenger? 

Mr.  HANL.ET.  Both. 

Mr.  McCuijiiOCH.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  or  any  occasion 
when  any  of  the  subcontractors  under  Bates  &  Bogers  refused  to 
accept ^ods  on  which  freight  was  prepaid? 

Mr.  HANiaiT.  Well,  all  I  Know  is  by  hearsay.  I  was  in  De  Kalb. 
Can  I  state  in  my  own  way? 

Mr.  McCtJUiOCH.  You  can,  because  the  rules  of  evidence  that  or- 
dinarily govern  a  court  do  not  govern  this  committee ;  we  are  seek- 
ing information  and  we  will  d&  glad  to  have  you  state  in  your 
own  way  just  what  you  know. 

Mr.  mNtcr.  WeU,  I  can't  remember  the  date,  but  it  was  soon  after 
Camp  Grant  was  started.  I  was  then  traveling  freight  agent  for  the 
Illinois  Central,  soliciting  freight  business  and  I  called  on  the  agent 
of  the  C,  M.  &  G.  Railroad  at  De  Kalb  one  morning  and  during 
the  conversation  he  told  me,  he  says :  "  I  have  got  $300  here  I  donx 
know  what  to  do  with." 

Mr.  McCtJUiOCH.  What  was  his  name  ? 

Mr.  Hanlet.  Well,  now,  I  couldn't  recall  his  name  at  the  present 
time. 
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Mr.  McCtilloch.  Let  us  get  it  so  we  can  reach  him.  Was  he  the 
agent  in  De  Kalb  at  the  time? 

Mr.  Hanlet.  Yes^ir;  and  I  think  he  is  still  agent  there. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  When  was  that,  about? 

Mr.  Hanlet.  Well,  I  have  been  trying  to  recall  that,  but  I  can't. 
It  was  very  shortly  after  the  camp  started. 

Mr.  McOuiJiOCH.  That  would  be  in  1917? 

Mr.  Hanlet.  Yes,  sir;  some  time,  I  think,  in  the  fall  of  1917  or 
late  in  the  summer. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  All  right,  go  ahead  and  tell  us  aU  the  conversa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Hanlet.  He  told  me  he  had  $300  that  he  didn't  know  what 
to  do  with  and  he  said,  "  You  know  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 
prepay  the  freight  on  all  carloads  " 

Mr.  McOdlloch.  On  what? 

Mr.  Hanlet.  On  all  carload  shipments,  and  he  says,  "  I  bill 
them  10  cars  of  nails  to  Camp  Grant  with  $30  freight  on  each  car. 
and  the  agent  at  the  camp  sent  me  a  prepaid  only  wa3^ill  for  $300. 
canceling  the  freight  payment  on  those  10  cars  of  nails;  canceling 
the  prepaid  on  those  10  cars  of  nails." 

Mr.  McC VLLOCH.  Canceling  the  prepaid  ? 

Mr.  Hanlet.  Yes,  sir;  you  see  a  prepaid  only  waybill  would^Te 
him  credit  for  $300,  so  I  said,  "  Won't  the  American  Steel  &  Wire 
Co.  accept  a  refund,"  and  he  said,  "  No,  they  wouldn't."  So  I  never 
learned  what  he  did  with  the  $300. 

Mr.  McCclloch.  Do  tou  know  whether  or  not  this  mix  up  held 
up  the  shipments  and  delayed  them? 

Mr.  Hanlet.  No;  I  do  not;  I  hardly  think  it  did,  though.  I  gr>t 
to  thinking  of  it  afterwards.  My  idea  was  that  if  they  paid  the 
freight  at  uie  camp  they  would  get  a  commission  on  it,  ana  cuierwi>« 
they  wouldn't. 

TESTmONY  OF  W.  E.  OBIGOS,  SOCKFOBD,  ILL 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What  is  your  full  name? 

Mr.  Grigos.  William  E.  Griggs. 

Mr.  McCxTLLOCH.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Grigos.  235  lioyal  Avenue,  Rockford,  HL 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Grioos.  I  have  been  following  the  real  estate  business.  In 
the  last  five  months  I  have  been  sick  and  haven't  been  doing  any- 
thing. 

^.  McCulloch.  Did  you  work  at  Camp  Grant? 

Mr.  Grigos.  I  did. 

Mr.  McCxTLLOCH.  When  did  you  go  to  work  there,  about? 

Mr.  Griggs.  About  on  the  20th,  I  .should  think,  of  October. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  How  long  did  you  work  there? 

Mr.  Griggs.  About  three  weeks. 

Mr.  McCtnxocH.  And  in  what  capacity? 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  was  foreman  over  one  gang  of  men  who  were  puttinir 
in  foundations ;  that  was  down  at  the  detention  camp. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  What  kind  of  foundations  were  you  putting  in  ? 

Mr.  Griggs.  We  just  dug  holes  and  put  in  piles,  cedar  posts. 
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Mr.  McOuixocH.  As  foreman  how  many  men  did  you  have  under 
you? 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  Well,  there  were  sometimes  12  to  15,  and  sometimes 
2  to  3. 

Mr.  McCiiii/)CH.  Who  were  you  working  under — Bates  &  Rod- 
gers? 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  Ericsson  Co. 

Mr.  MoCtnxocH.  This  was  in  October,  1918? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  Had  you  had  any  experience  in  that  kind  of 
work? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes,  sir;  some. 

Mr.  McCtJixocH.  Were  you  asked  about  your  experience  when  you 
were  made  foreman  over  these  men  ? 

Mr.  Griggs.  No,  sir ;  I  was  not. 

Mr.  McCuMiOCH.  How  did  you  come  to  be  made  a  foreman  ? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Why,  one  of  our  neighbors,  a  man  who  is  living  in  one 
of  our  houses,  asked  me  to  go  down  there.  He  said  they  were  short 
of  help,  and  he  said  anybody  could  get  a  job. 

Mr.  McCtjixoch.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  con- 
tractor or  his  agents  in  having  the  work  speeded  up,  hurried  along? 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  would  say  that  they  were  in  no  hurry  to  speed  it  up. 

Mr.  McCtJixocH.  Will  you  tell  us  what  the  facts  are,  what  hap- 
pened that  led  you  to  come  to  that  conclusion ;  just  tell  about  it  m 
your  own  words? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Well,  I  could  see  men  leaving  a  job  and  going  away, 
and  they  would  be  gone  two  or  three  hours,  and  see  teamsters  with 
their  teams  around  back  of  the  buildings,  perhaps  they  would  stand 
an  hour  at  a  time,  or  two  hours ;  see  them  going  to  water  their  horses 
and  let  them  stand  at  the  watering  tank  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  or 
20  to  25  minutes,  perhaps.    They  seemed  to  be  in  no  hurry. 

Mr.  McCdujoch.  What  was  tne  attitude  of  the  men  over  you  as  to 
hurrying  you,  urging  you  to  hurry  up? 

Mr.  Griggs.  They  never  asked  me  to  hurry  up. 

Mr.  McCuujoch.  Was  there  a  general  impression  prevailing  among 
the  men  that  they  were  not  to  hurry  up  or  work  too  hard  ? 

Mr.  GbuGOS.  Well,  I  would  ask  them  to  hurry  up  sometimes,  and 
they  would  say:  "  You  don't  want  to  get  in  a  sweat;  this  is  Grovem- 
ment  work,  and  we  can  take  it  just  as  easy  as  we  have  a  mind  to." 

Mr.  McCtrUiOCH.  What  do  you  say  as  to  whether  or  not  there  were 
too  many  men  on  the  job  ? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Well,  I  would  say  there  were. 

Mr.  McCiTUiOCH.  Give  us  a  general  idea  of  how  many  too  many 
there  were,  if  you  can. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Why 

Mr.  McCnixocH  (interposing).  What  per  cent? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Why,  down  at  the  detention  camp  they  were  only 
small  buildings,  and  they  would  sometimes  have  12  to  15  men  there, 
where  6  or  6  would  be  all  that  could  work  to  good  advantage. 

Mr.  McCtriiLOCH.  What  was  the  reason,  in  your  judgment,  if  you 
know,  for  Imvingmore  men  on  a  job  than  were  necessary  ? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Well,  I  don't  know  why  they  did  it.  I  don't  know 
about  that. 
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Mr.  McCttijLoch.  Did  you  ever  point  out  that  there  were  too  many 
men  on  the  jobs  ?    Did  you  tell  anybody  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Gbioqs.  I  did. 

Mr.  McCtruLocH.  Whom  did  you  tell  it  to  ? 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  told  the  man  who  was  foreman  at  the  detention  camp. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  What  did  he  say  to  you? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Well,  he  said  at  one  time:  " Some  of  these  men  msy 
quit,  and  we  want  to  have  plenty  of  men  on  hand." 

Mr.  McCiTLLOCH.  What  was  this  man's  name? 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  don't  believe  I  can  give  you  his  name. 

Mr.  McCtJUiOCH.  He  was  a  foreman,  however,  under  the  Erics- 
son Co. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCmLiiOCH.  Do  you  say  that  there  were  too  many  men  on  all  of 
the  jobs  in  your  judgment,  or  did  that  only  prevail  on  a  few  of  the 
jobs? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Well,  I  wouldn't  say  it  was  so  on  all  of  the  jobs. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Will  you  ^ve  us  some  idea  of  what  the  conditioDS 
were,  or  as  you  observed  them,  in  regard  to  there  being  too  many  men  t 
We  just  want  to  get  the  facts,  and  will  you  tell  us  in  your  own  wcvds 
what  the  conditions  were  as  you  saw  them  ? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Well,  the  contractors — a  man  who  had  the  roofing  job, 
for  putting  on  some  roofing,  he  seeiHed  to  have  an  idea  that  the  more 
men  he  had  the  better  it  would  be;  at  least  that  is  the  way  it  appeared 
to  me,  and  he  would  have  working  on  a  small  building  five  or  su  men 
where  two  or  three  would  be  all  that  could  work  to  any  advantage; 
four,  perhaps. 

Mr.  McCxnjiOCH.  If  he  had  been  doing  this  work  under  a  private 
contract  where  he  was 

Mr.  Gbigos.  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  he  had  a  contract  or 
whether  he  was  just  working  under  a  general  foreman.  That  man^ 
name  was  Lute  Boss. 

Mr.  McCtjujoch.  If  you  had  been  doing  the  work  under  a  private 
contract  where  the  loss  oy  reason  of  inefficient  labor,  if  any,  came  oat 
of  your  pocket,  would  you  have  d<me  it  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Griggs.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  How  much  less  labor  would  you  have  gotten  along 
with,  according  to  your  opinion  of  it? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Oh,  30per  cent  of  it. 

Mr.  McCtrUiOCH.  You  would  have  gotten  along  with  30  per  cent 
of  the  labor? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Thirty  per  cent  less. 

Mr.  MoCmUiOCH.  what  was  the  character  of  the  workmen ;  were 
they  carpenters,  or  what  were  they? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Well,  all  classes.  There  were  men  working  there  as 
carpenters  who  were  not  qualified  for  it. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What  percenta^  of  them  would  you  say  were  not 
qualified  carpenters  to  carry  on  efficient  work  as  carpenters  t 
Mr.  Griggs.  I  dont  believe  there  was  over  50  per  cent  of  them. 
Mr.  McCuux>CR.  What  was  the  effect,  in  your  opinion  and  from 
your  observations,  as  to  carrying  these  men  as  carpenters  and  havii^ 
them  do  carpenter  work  when  they  were  not  qualified  for  it? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Well,  it  delayed  the  work.  They  couldn't  be^  to  do 
the  work  as  they  could  if  they  were  qualified  for  it.    I  heard  one  man 
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say — ^he  told  it  after  he  had  quit  work  down  there — ^he  said  he  laid  in  a 
com  field  half  of  the  time,  and  he  said  all  that  he  had  in  the  line  ot 
tools  was  a  hand  ax  and  a  square. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Were  there  others  equally  well  equipped  ? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes;  I  should  think  there  were  quite  a  few. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  What  would  you  say  as  to  the  effect  of  the  men 
that  were  not  qualified  drawing  carj^enter's  pay — what  was  the  effect 
of  that  kind  of  a  system,  in  your  opinion,  upon  men  who  were  quali- 
fied and  experienced  as  carpenters  and  getting  no  more  pay  than  the 
feUow  who  was  not  qualified  ? 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  think  it  had  a  tendency  to  make  them  slack  and 
indifferent. 

Mr.  McCttijLOCh  So  that  if  the  important  element  in  this  construc- 
tion was  speed  and  pr(Mnpt  construction  to  house  American  soldiers, 
the  methods  which  were  used  worked  exactly  to  the  contrary  and 
delayed  it;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes,  ar.  » 

TESTIHOirsr  OF  MB.  JOHXT  SMALL,  BOCKFOKD,  ILL. 

(Witness  being  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 

Mr.  McCtJLLocH.  State  your  full  name. 

Mr.  Smalu  John  Small. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Small. 

Mr.  Shaix.  1524  Eighteenth  Avenue. 

Mr.  McCuujoch.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Small.  Engineer. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  What  kind  of  an  engineer? 

Mr.  SxALL.  Hoisting  engines,  operating  steam  rollers,  or  hoisting 
engines. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Did  you  work  on  the  Camp  Grant  job? 

Mr.  Shallu  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  When  did  you  begin  working  there? 

Mr.  Small.  Some  time  in  July,  1917. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  And  who  did  you  start  to  work  for? 

Mr.  Small.  Bates  &  Rogers. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What  did  you  work  on  when  you  got  there? 

Mr.  Small.  I  worked  on  the  clam  shell. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What  is  a  clam  shell  ? 

Mr.  Small.  Well,  I  loaded  coal  with  it  or  stone  or  machinery. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Kind  of  a  dredge,  is  it? 

Mr.  Small.  It  is  a  derrick. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  How  long  did  you  work  on  that? 

Mr.  Smalu  Two  weeks. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Then  what  did  j'ou  do? 

Mr.  Smalu  I  got  transferred  to  the  pumping  station. 

Mr.  McCuixocH-  How  long  did  you  stay  there? 

Mr.  Small.  I  stayed  there  till  Bates  &  Rogers  turned  the  piunping 
station  over  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Then  you  left  the  job,  as  I  understand  it.  Did 
you  go  back  again  later? 

Mr.  Small.  I  worked  one  month  for  the  Government. 
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Mr.  McCuixocH.  And  then  did  you  leave! 

Mr.  Small.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  And  you  came  back  later  under  Ericsson? 

Mr.  Smaix,.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCcixocH.  What  did  you  do  working  thjsre  under  Ericsson  ? 

Mr.  Sbiall.  As  an  engineer  and  repairing  the  same. 

Mr.  McCtjuloch.  You  are  out  there  now,  are  you? 

Mr.  Small.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCdlloch.  Who  are  you  working  for  now  ? 

Mr.  Small.  Quartermaster. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  You  hare  been  working  for  contractors  for  some 
time,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Small.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtJLLOCH.  Will  you  tell  us  about  how  long? 

Mr.  Small.  Well,  ever  since  I  came  to  this  coimtry  I  have  worked 
for  local  contractors ;  that  is,  in  1901,  since  I  have  been  over  here. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  About  20  years? 

Mr.  Small.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiJW)CH.  What  would  you  say  as  to  how  the  work  was 
done  on  that  job  as  compared  with  how  the  work  was  done  on  private 
jobs  on  which  you  have  worked  ? 

Mr.  Small.  There  is  a  lot  of  difference. 

Mr.  McCtJLLOCH.  Just  tell  us  what  the  difference  is  or  was! 

Mr.  Small.  Working  for  a  private  contractor  you  have  got  to  get 
up  and  do  something. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  What  were  the  conditions  at  Camp  Grant! 

Mr.  Small.  It  was  different;  sometimes  we  wouldnt  have  no  ma- 
terials to  do  anythingin  my  line. 

Mr.  McCxnxocH.  Was  the  supervision  of  the  labor  proper,  or  was 
it  not? 

Mr.  Small.  I  didn't  understand  that  question. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  How  about  the  supervision  of  the  foremen;  did 
they  get  the  work  out  of  the  men  and  keep  them  going  as  well  as  they 
would  imder  a  private  contract? 

Mr.  Small.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCcLLOCH.  What  did  they  do? 

Mr.  Small.  They  stalled  around,  to  my  motion. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  And  they  didnx  get  the  work  out  of  the  ment 

Mr.  Small.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Did  they  attempt  to  do  it? 

(No  answer  by  Mr.  Small.) 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Did  thev  try  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Smalu  No,  sir;  not  tnat  I  saw. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  What  was  the  result  of  that;  did  the  men  work 
or  did  they  loaf? 

Mr.  Small.  They  loafed  all  they  got  a  chance  to. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Did  they  have  much  of  a  chance? 

Mr.  Small.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  State  whether  or  not  there  were  more  men  on  the 
various  jobs  than  ought  to  have  been  on  the  jobs,  or  less. 

Mr.  Small.  Well,  there  was  more  in  some  parts  of  it,  in  some 
branches  of  it.  Of  course,  as  an  engineer  I  didn't  come  in  contact 
with  everything,  you  know. 
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Mr.  McCuixocH.  Just  tell  us  what  you  did  see  and  what  you  came 
in  ooBtract  with  and  what  your  impressions  were  as  to  whether 
or  not  there  were  too  many  men  and  about  loafing  on  the  job  and  in 
regard  to  getting  the  work  out  of  the  men ! 

Mr.  Smaix.  While  I  was  under  Ericsson,  down  on  the  comer  of 
Second  Street  and  Front,  we  were  there  for  a  whole  week,  with  the 
steam  roller  and  all  the  men  idle,  because  the  material  was  tied  up, 
and  I  myself  was  hanging  around  the  barracks. 

Mr.  McCuiiocH.  Did  this  condition  prevail  while  you  were  work- 
ing for  Bates  &  Rogers? 

Mr.  Smali..  No;  I  didn't  have  no  chance  under  Bates  &,  Rogers, 
because  the  time  I  worked  for  Bates  &  Rogers  everything  was  coming 
in  to  be  unloaded ;  they  were  in  a  hurry  for  it  and  the  derrick  was 
working  pretty  steady ;  and  then,  when  I  got  down  to  the  pumping 
station  I  was  Kept  pretty  busy  there,  so  I  couldn't  tell. 

Mr.  McCinJU)CH.  The  conditions  which  you  mentioned  here  pre- 
vailed under  Ericsson? 

Mr.  SMALii.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtnxocH.  And  you  say  that  the  men  did  loaf  on  the  job 
during  that  time,  there  was  no  effort  made  on  the  part  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  contractor  to  make  them  work;  is  that  right?  I 
don't  like  to  lead  you  that  way,  but  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  about  it. 

Mr.  Smaix.  Well,  that  is  the  way  I  found  it.  I  laid  myself  near 
a  fire  box  with  steam  roller  for  four  days,  couldn't  move,  on  account 
of  not  having  an  injector. 

Mr.  MoCuixocH.  Why  didn't  you  get  the  injector? 

Mr.  Small.  The  master  mechanic  he  claimed  he  couldn't  get  it. 

Mr.  MoCuLLOCH.  Could  he  have  gotten  it? 

Mr.  Small.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  That  was  a  common  repair,  a  small  repair  ? 

Mr.  Small.  Yes,  sir;  you  could  get  it  down  here  at  any  steam- 
fitting  shop. 

Mr.  McCtiLLOCH.  For  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Small.  Well,  I  couldn't  tell  you  the  war  price  of  them,  but 
I  have  bought  them  for  other  contractors;  I  used  to  pay  $6.  Of 
course  the  price  during  the  war  would  be  different;  I  couldn't  state, 
but  they  used  to  be  $6. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  And  they  are  easily  secured? 

Mr.  Shall.  Yes,  sir;  the  Kockford  Brass  Works  or  the  Crane  Co. 
handles  them. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  How  long  did  it  take  to  get  them  ? 

Mr.  Small.  Four  days. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  During  that  time  what  did  you  do? 

Mr.  Small.  During  that  time  we  stood  by  the  engine. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  did  nothing? 

TAx.  Small.  Did  nothing. 

Mr.  McCoLLOCH.  Would  that  have  happened  under  a  private  con- 
tract? 

Mr.  Small.  No,  sir ;  it  wouldn't  have  happened ;  they  would  have 
had  it  in  an  hour. 

Mr.  McCiTLLOCH.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Government  was  pay- 
ing rent  on  that  machine  during  that  time? 

Mr.  Small.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  the  Government  was  paying  your  wages 
and  the  wages  of  all  the  other  men  ? 

Mr.  Small.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Small.  Yes,  sir. 

Air.  MoCtnjjOCH.  And  yet  they  fooled  around  four  days  to  get  « 
piece  of  equipment  to  repair  the  engine,  that  could  have  been  se- 
cured in  an  hour;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Small.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCirUiOCB.  I  wish  you  would  tell  the  committee  just  what 
you  observed  as  to  the  waste  of  materials— first,  under  Bates  & 
Bogers. 

Mr.  Smalu  Under  Bates  &  Bogers  I  didn't  see  very  much,  because 
I  was  put  on  nights.  Of  course,  there  was  quite  a  lot  of  waste,  bat 
it  was  all  over  the  camp,  and  I  didn't  have  no  chance  under  Bates 
&  Bogers  to  go  aU  over  the  camp,  because  I  was  down  to  the  pumping 
station,  and  then  I  was  put  on  night  shift,  in  charge  of  the  pump- 
ing station. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  So  you  know  nothing  of  what  happened  in  that 
respect  imder  them? 

Mr.  Small.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know;  I  couldn't  state. 

Mr.  McCcLLOCH.  JNow  state  in  regard  to  the  other  contractor. 

Mr.  Small.  The  other  part,  I  said  I  was  an  engineer  and  then  I 
was  working  on  the  engines,  and  then  I  was  ^iven  a  laborer's  job  and 
helped  to  dean  up  the  barracks,  and  one  thmg  and  another. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  And  in  that  way  you  were  in  a  position  to  ob- 
serve the  waste? 

Mr.  Small.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McOuLLOCH.  After  you  cleaned  the  barracks  out  after  they 
were  completed,  you  could  see  what  was  wasted? 

Mr.  Small.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  Now  teU  the  committee  what  you  observed  in 
the  line  of  waste  there  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Small.  Why,  we  took  everything  we  found  in  the  barracks 
and  loaded  it  on  a  wagon,  built  for  that  purpose,  and  to(^  it  oat  to 
the  dump  and  dumped  it. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What  did  you  take  out  there — any  good  ma- 
terial? 

Mr.  Small.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  2x6s  and  2x4s  and  boards. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  Plenty  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Small.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Were  there  nails? 

Mr.  Smaij..  I  have  seen  several  kegs  of  nails  thrown  out. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Good  material? 

Mr.  Small.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  Could  it  have  been  used  again? 

Mr.  Small.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCdlloch.  Was  there  any  attempt  made  to  sort  it  out! 

Mr.  Small.  It  was  all  loaded  and  taken  out  to  the  lump  and  thrown 
in. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  Did  it  seem  to  you  to  have  been  a  willful!  waste 
of  good  material  ? 

Mr.  Small.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  McCnixocH.  Is  there  anything  else  you  can  tell  us  in  regard 
to  the  waste  of  materials  there  that  will  tlirow  some  light  upon  the 
situation  and  enable  the  committee  to  get  a  proper  view  of  the  situa- 
tion there?  • 

Mr.  SuAuu  No.  I  reported  back  the  day  after  Christmas,  1918, 
to  the  master  mechanic  and  he  sent  me  up  to  the  quartermaster — 
previous  to  me  there  had  been  another  man  cutting  flues  out  of  the 
engine  and  the  rest  was  left  to  me  to  cut  out  and  I  cut  them  out  and 
put  in  a  new  set  of  flues,  and  I  worked  without  help  for  eight  days, 
and  after  I  worked  eight  days  I  reported  to  the  master  mechanic, 
Mr.  Butler,  who  was  master  mechanic  at  the  time,  that  I  was  pretty 
near  finished ;  I  only  had  five  more  flues  to  fit  and  he  said :  "  You 
are  foolish;  that  job  should  have  lasted  a  month  sure,"  and  I  was  re- 
moved the  next  morning. 

Mr.  McCtJiiLOCH.  You  reported  that  to  whom  ? 

Mr.  Smaix.  To  the  master  mechanic. 

Mr.  McCuuxjCH.  What  was  his  name? 

Mr.  Small.  Butler. 

Mr.  McCxjLLOCH.  He  Avas  master  mechanic  for  Erickson  ? 

Mr.  Small.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Was  he  master  mechanic  over  the  whole  job? 

Mr.  Small.  He  had  charge  of  all  the  machinery  in  the  camp, 
I  understood.    I  took  my  orders  from  him,  at  least. 

Mr.  McCtJLLOCH..  And  when  you  told  him  you  had  about  finished 
with  this  work  he  told  you  you  were  foolisli ;  that  that  ought  to  have 
lasted  a  month? 

Mr.  Small.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  was  removed  next  morning  off  of  that 
job — I  hadn't  completed  it — and  was  sent  down  to  the  Erickson  office 
and  I  was  reduced  to  a  laborer — either  leave  the  camp  or  be  reduced, 
so  I  went  to  work  as  a  laborer. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  What  was  the  reason  for  that,  in  your  opinion? 

Mr.  Small.  I  couldnt  swear  to  the  reason,  but  it  was  because  I 
done  this  job  too  fast,  I  think,  or  something. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Do  you  know  when  the  work  was  completed, 
then,  that  you  had  been  working  on? 

Mr.  Small.  Why,  Butler  and  the  assistant — ^he  come  up  and  mon- 
keyed around  there,  I  guess,  a  month  on  those  five  flues,  so  far  as  I 
could  find  out.  This  machine  was  borrowed  from  the  quarter- 
master, and  it  is  still  out  there  in  operation  to  this  day. 

Mr.  McKbnzie.  Was  there  any  inspector  ever  visited  you  while 
you  were  working  on  that  job  and  found  any  fault  with  the  char- 
acter of  your  work;  that  you  weren't  performing  it  in  a  proper 
manner? 

Mr.  Small.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McRenzie.  You  weren't  put  off  the  job,  then,  on  account  of 
not  being  competent  to  handle  the  machine? 

Mr.  Small.  No,  sir;  I  was  reduced  to  a  laborer  and  sent  to  the 
camp  laundry. 

TESTIMONY  OF  0.  W.  ABMAQOST. 

(Witniess  being  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Did  you  give  your  name  to  the  stenographer? 

Mr.  Armagost.  O.  W.  Armagost. 

Mr.  McCcLLOCH.  Did  you  work  out  at  Camp  Grant? 
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Mr.  Ahmaoost,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Under  what  contractor? 

Mr.  Akmagost.  Henry  Ericsson  Co. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  You  didn't  work  under  Bates  &  Rogers? 

Mr.  Ahmagost.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtJLLOCH.  ^Vhen  did  you  go  to  work  there? 

Mr.  Armaoost.  I  went  to  work  right  around  the  1st  of  October. 

Mr.  McGuuxKJH.  And  in  what  capacity  did  you  work? 

Mr.  Ahmagost.  Carpenter. 

Mr.  McCdixoch.  As  a  carpenter  foreman  or  just  as  a  carpenter? 

Mr.  Ahmagost.  No;  I  didn't  have  charge  of  any  men;  only  just 
temporarily. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  How  many  men  were  there  in  your  gang? 

Mr.  Ahmagost.  Oh,  I  should  say  from  15  to  20 — ^25. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  How  many  of  them  were  qualified  carpenters! 
'  Mr.  Armaoost.  Less  than  50  per  cent  of  them. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  What  were  the  rest  of  the  fellows  qualified  for? 

Mr.  Ahmagost.  Well,  they  would  do  very  well  to  husk  com,  but 
they  were  not  very  good  at  the  carpenter  business,  and  they  would 
have  made  fairly  good  laborers,  but  they  weren't  very  apt  at  that. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Did  you  have  more  men  on  the  job  than  were 
necessary  ? 

Mr.  Armaoost.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  How  many  more? 

Mr.  Ahmagost.  Well,  I  would  say  they  had  25  to  30  per  cent  more 
than  could  work. 

Mr.  McCtJLLOCH.  Satisfactorily? 

Mr.  Ahmagost.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What  was  the  effect  of  having  these  fellows  who 
were  not  qualified  as  carpenters  on  the  job  and  putting  too  many 
men  on  the  job? 

Mr.  Ahmagost.  Well,  I  think  it  was  bad  for  the  morale  of  the  com- 

Eetent  men;  a  man  didn't  really  have  the  heart  to  go  to  work  like 
e  would  have  otherwise;  he  wasn't  interested  in  the  work  as  he 
should,  it  seemed  to  me. 

Mr.  McCtJLLOCH.  It  looked  like  a  soft  snap  ? 

Mr.  Ahmagost.  Yes ;  that  is  the  idea. 

Mr.  McCtJLLOCH.  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question  and  get  your 
judgment  on  it:  Did  the  fact  that  they  had  too  many  men  on  the 
job,  and  that  the  morale  of  the  men  was  reduced,  and  50  per  cent  of 
them  failing  to  qualify  as  carpenters,  delay  the  work? 

Mr.  Ahmagost.  I  tfiink  it  did;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  So  that  if  the  purpose  was  speed,  to  get  the 
work  completed  in  a  hurry  so  that  our  soldiers  could  be  hou^  and 
sheltered,  the  contrary  was  the  result? 

Mr.  Ahmagost.  Delay;   yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtJLLOCH.  Was  that  it? 

Mr.  Ahmagost.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  How  about  the  cost;  did  it  increase  the  cost! 

Mr.  Ahmagost.  It  certainly  did;  they  were  drawing  the  same  pay 
as  a  competent  man  was. 

Mr.  McCtJUiOOH.  What  would  you  say  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
work  would  have  been  conducted  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  con- 
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ducted  by  this  contractor  if  he  had  had  it  on  a  lump-sum  basis,  where 
this  loss,  if  any,  would  have  come  out  of  his  podcet  ? 

Mr.  Ahmaoost.  He  couldn't  have  done  that  kind  of  work  and  got 
by ;  he  couldn't  have  used  that  class  of  labor  and  got  by,  in  my  judg- 
ment, from  my  experience. 

Mr.  McCcnxocH.  So  you  think  if  he  had  had  it  on  a  lump-sum 
basis  the  work  would  have  been  done  efficiently  ? 

Mr.  Abmaoost.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McOdlloch.  And  as  it  was,  it  was  not  done  efficiently  ? 

Mr.  Ahmagost.  No,- sir;  it  was  not  done  efficiently. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  was  delayed? 

Mr.  Ahmagost.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  What  did  you  observe  out  there  in  the  way  of 
waste  of  material? 

Mr.  Akmagost.  Well,  there  necessarily  was  some  waste,  with  the 
labor  that  was  doing  the  work,  because  the  work  that  I  personally 
saw,  of  course,  was  aU  practically  lumber  work,  timber  work.  And 
a  man  would  take  a  piece  of  timber  and  cut  it  for  the  place  it  was 
supposed  to  go  and  if  it  didn't  fit,  why,  he  would  cut  another  one  and 
try  to  fit  it  again.  In  that  way  there  was  a  lot  of  lumber  wasted.  Of 
course,  I  di(m't  see  where  this  lumber  went  to  that  was  wasted  be- 
cause it  was  usually  cleaned  up  after  the  carpenters  left  the  work, 
so  that  I  don't  know  what  they  did  with  the  material;  but  there 
was  a  whole  lot  of  it  laying  aroimd,  and  when  I  came  on  the  job 
in  the  morning  and  looked  over  there  the  waste  was  usually  cleaned 
away. 

Mr.  McCtnxocH,  Now,  what  did  j'ou  obSferve  in  regard  to  the 
plumbers  and  steam  fitters  about  when  they  worked  and  when  they 
were  oflf? 

Mr.  Armagost.  Well,  I  noticed  that  they  took  their  time  about 
doing  their  work — very  much  so.  And  on  Mondays  and  Tuesdays 
before  we  stopped  working  overtime  and  Sundays,  too,  quite  a  num- 
ber of  these  plumbers  came  back  on  the  job  Tuesday  morning — 
especially  the  men  from  Chicago — they  would  come  back  on  the 
job  about  Tuesday  morning.  They  would  work  during  Saturday 
afternoon  and  Sunday  and  men  laid  off  on  Monday  and  they  would 
^t  back  on  the  job  Tuesday. 

Mr.  McCTJL.ix)cn.  Were  they  paid  for  the  Monday's  time? 

Mr.  Armagost.  I  couldn't  say  as  to  that,  but  I  hardly  think  so,  but 
tftey  would  work  overtime  and  get  the  big  pay  for  working  Sunday. 

Mr.  McCuLiX)CH.  Did  you  hear  there  was  some  of  the  men  went  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday  and  got  back  on  Thursday  or  Friday  ? 

Mr.  Armagost.  Yes;  I  think  they  did;  I  think  they  got  back 
later,  but  I  heard  a  conversation  between  two  of  them  who  had  just 
got  back  from  Chicago  and  one  of  them  says:  "This  is  pretty 
snappy,"  he  says,  "  we  are  taking  our  Sundays  any  day  of  the  week 
that  we  want  to  and  working  along  with  the  rest  and  drawing  the 
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McCtiLLOCH.  They  always  worked  when  there  was  double 
time? 
Mr.  Armagost.  When  there  was  double  time  they  all  worked. 
Mr.  McCxruLocH.  Under  what  contractor  was  this? 
Mr.  Armagost.  Ericsson, 
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Mr.  McCtJLLOCH.  Were  the  conditions  there  such  as  to  lead  yon  to 
believe  that  the  contractor  and  his  agents  were  full^  advised  of  this 
waste  and  this  idling  and  was  there  any  effort  being  made  on  the 
part  of  the  contractors  or  their  agents  to  eliminate  this  waste  ? 

Mr.  Akmagost.  Didn't  seem  so. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  In  your  opinion  did  these  conditions  prevail  with 
the  approval  or  knowledge  of  the  contractor  or  his  agents? 

Mr.  Armagost.  Why,  it  looked  that  way  to  me. 

Mr,  MoCuLLOCH.  He  had  his  agents  on  the  job? 

Hr.  Abmaoost.  Yes;  they  were  there. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  Could  it  be  helped  being  known  about? 

Mr.  Armagost.  It  couldn't  be  helped  being  known  about. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  So  that  if  the  Government  was  being  cheated. 
and  the  laborers  loafing  on  the  job,  it  was  being  done  with  wie  knowl- 
edge of  the  contractors;  is  that  right? 
.    Mr.  Armagost.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  are  a  practical  carpenter? 

Mr.  Armagost.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Of  how  many  years'  experience? 

Mr.  Armagost.  Oh,  about  25  years. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  About  26  years? 

Mr.  Armagost.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.. McKenzie.  You  stated  in  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Mc- 
CuUoch  that  you  thought  there  was  perhaps  50  per  cent  more  mffl 
employed  as  carpenters  who  were  not  carpenters! 

Mr.  Armagost.  I  think  it  would  run  very  close  to  thatj  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mc£[£NziE.  Well  now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  on  a  ]ob  like  that 
you  could  have  utilized  a  certain  per  cent  of  what  might  be  tenned 
back  hands  or  laborers  to  haul  up  the  lumber  and  pass  the  materials 
up  to  the  carpenters,  couldn't  you  ? 

Mr.  Armagost.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  that  would  have  been  adjusted,  provided  you 
were  paying  them  laborers'  wages? 

Mr.  Armagost.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  In  other  words,  it  would  have  been  a  saving  to 
have  had  some  men  who  were  not  practical  carpenters  to  do  that  Bad 
of  work,  instead  of  having  carpenters  to  do  it,  is  that  true? 

Mr.  Armagost.  That  is  true,  but  there  weren't  any  what  we  call 
laborers  employed  on  the  work  that  I  was  with  at  any  time. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  is  what  I  am  getting  at.  They  were  til 
classed  as  carpenters  and  received  carpenters'  wages  ? 

Mr.  Armagost.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Now,  suppose  you  have  a  gang  of  20  carpeter^ 
working  on  a  building,  about  how  many  back  hands  do  yon  think 
would  be  necessary  to  take  care  of  that  part  of  it? 

Mr.  Armagost.  Well,  anywhere  from  four  to  five. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Four  or  five  ? 

Mr.  Armagost.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  if  that  had  been  done  and  the  organizaticn 
perfected  to  that  extent,  then  the  Government  would  luive  saved 
practically  all  the  money  paid  to  these  other  carpenters  who  were 
really  in  the  way? 

Mr.  Armagost.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  McEIenzie.  According  to  your  testimony? 

Mr.  Armaoost.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKbnzie.  Do  you  believe,  and  is  it  your  judgment,  based  on 
Tour  experience,  whether  or  not  the  work  could  have  been  complete 
in  the  same  length  of  time  by  simply  employing  the  carpenters  tibat 
you  had  there,  or  50  per  cent  of  the  men,  with  4  or  5  back  hands — 
that  is,  if  you  had  4  or  5  to  every  20  men — could  it  be  completed  in 
the  same  length  of  time  that  it  was  ? 

Mr.  Armaoost.  I  think  it  could,  and  the  work  woyld  have  been 
done  better  and  the  time  would  have  been  perhaps  less. 

Mr.  McEjbnzie.  Well,  that  simply  comes  down  to  the  fact  fihat  the 
organization  was  very  imperfect,  is  that  true! 

Mr.  Armaoost.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzix.  And  led  to  waste? 

Mr.  Armaoost.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKemzie.  And  the  paying  of  men  the  wages  of  experienced 
carpenters  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  didnx  know  anytjiing 
about  it? 

Mr.  Armaoost.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  idea  as  I  saw  it. 

Mr.  McKenzix.  And  there  was  on  account  of  tiiat  a  waste  of 
material,  as  well  as  paying  them  for  their  time? 

Mr.  Armaoost.  Yes,  sir. 

TESTDIOHT  OF  W.  A.  LEWIS,  EOCEFOSS,  UL. 

(Witness  being  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 

Mr.  McCuiiOCH.  Mr.  Lewis,  where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  live  in  Rockford. 

Mr.  McCtTux)CH.  Whereabouts? 

Mr.  Lewis.  630  Rome  Avenue. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  am  a  carpenter, 

Mr.  McCuiXiOCH.  How  long  have  you  been  a  carpwiter? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Well,  sir;  I  started  at  the  trade  when  I  was  16  yeaiB 
old;  I  guess  I  have  worked  13  or  14  years  at  it. 

Mr.  McCmJiOCH.  All  lines  of  the  carpenter  trade? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  had  a  general  experience. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Have  you  ever  actid  as  a  contractor? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiijocH.  Have  you  taken  contracts  yourself? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Do  you  know  what  it  is  to  get  a  day's  work  oat 
of  a  man  for  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  believe  I  do. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  Did  you  work  on  Camp  Grant? 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  did. 

Mr.  McCuux)CH.  In  what  capacity? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Why,  I  worked  as  a  sanitary  carpenter,  I  believe  they 
called  it 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  When  did  you  begin  work? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Sometime  early  in  July,  1917,  I  worked  six  weeks. 

Mr.  McCuu/OCH.  Under  what  contractor? 

Mr,  Lewis.  Bates  &  Rogers  Co. 
iaeo(»-^0— TaL2 26 
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Mr.  McCuuLOCH.  What  would  you  say  as  to  whether  or  not  there 
were  too  many  men  on  the  job? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  I  think  there  was;  on  practically  aU  the  jobs  I 
was  on  there  was  too  many  men  on  them. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  How  many  men  too  many,  give  us  your  idea 
of  it? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Well,  I  would  say  there  was  more  than  twice  as  many 
as  was  necessary,  I  should  think,  to  do  the  job  right,  in  most  cases. 

Mr.  MoCttlixjch.  What  were  the  qualifications  of  the  men  wLu 
were  in  your  gang  of  carpenters? 

Mr.  liwiB.  Well,  I  didn't  have  any  steady  gang  with  me,  of  course: 
my  duties,  when  I  would  run  into  a  job  I  would  have  to  go  to  son»e 
unit  superintendent  and  borrow  some  men  from  him  to  do  my  work. 

Mr.  McCTnjcx>CH.  What  kind  of  men  did  you  get? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Well,  I  always  got  mechanics  because  I  would  look 
over  the  man  before  I  took  him — look  over  the  gang. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  Now,  when  you  looked  over  the  gang  and  picked 
out  the  mechanics  what  would  you  find  about  the  other  fellows  th«t 
were  on  the  job  that  you  didn't  pick;  were  they  all  mechanics? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Oh,  no,  sir;  lots  of  fellows  there  that  would  make 
good  farmers.  I  should  say  there  was  probably  50  per  cent  of  them 
had  never  worked  as  carpenters  in  their  life  before.  I  doubt  if  on 
all  the  gangs  that  I  saw  if  there  was  over  30  per  cent  of  them  would 
qualify  as  mechanics,  according  to  the  standard  laid  down  by  oar 
carpenters'  local  union  here. 

Mr.  McCttixoch.  What  would  you  sa^  as  a  practical  mechanic  a? 
to  whether  or  not,  having  in  mind  working  on  the  job,  who  were  not 
qualified,  in  the  percentage  you  have  indicated  and  having  too  manr 
men  on  the  job,  what  would  you  say  as  to  whether  or  not  that  would 
tend  to  speed  up  the  work  or  tend  to  delay  it? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Why,  I  should  think  it  would  tend  to  delay  it  1 
couldn't  see  it  in  any  other  way,  hardly. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Now,  as  a  practical  man,  will  you  tell  the  com- 
mittee how  you  arrive  at  that  conclusion  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Why,  I  saw  too  many  inen  put  on  the  same  kind  of 
work,I  saw  them  get  in  the  others'  way  because  there  was  too  manf 
of  them,  I  saw  men  who  were  not  mechanics  and  didnt  understanil 
the  work  would  get  in  the  mechanics'  way  and  delay  it.  these  fellow* 
who  were  not  mechanics  delayed  the  work  because  they  couldnt  do 
anything  themselves  and  were  in  the  way  of  fellows  that  could. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Did  you  ever  call  anybody's  attention  to  tho^ 
conditions? 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  don't  recollect  that  I  ever  did. 

Mr.  McCtjuujch.  You  were  not  in  a  position  of  any  authority  on 
the  job  as  foreman? 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  believe  I  took  the  matter  up,  I  think  he  was  Capt- 
Michie  at  the  time,  he  was  at  the  head  of  tne  sanitary  departmert. 
just  in  a  conversation  I  spoke  of  it  once  but  I  don't  know  that  any- 
thing came  of  it 

Mr.  McCnixocn.  Did  the  conditions  seem  to  continue  ja^t  as  thej 
were,  was  there  any  improvement  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Well,  I  dont  believe  this  officer  had  any  authority  t"» 
go  into  that  matter  at  all.    His  own  department  was  run  very  efi- 
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ciently,  and  I  don't  believe  he  had  a  chance  to  go  into  any  other 
departiaent. 

Mr.  McCdixoch.  State  to  the  committee  whether  or  not  the  con- 
ditions you  have  detailed  here,  of  too  many  men  on  the  jobs  and  men 
hired  as  carpenters  who  were  not  qualified  as  carpenters,  prevailed 
during  all  the  time  you  worked  for  Bates  &  Rodgers? 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  believe  it  did.  It  was  one  of  the  things  that  dis- 
gusted me  and  made  me  leave  the  camp,  that  was  that  this  condition 
apparently  got  worse  in  the  six  weeks'  time  I  stayed  there,  got  worse 
all  the  time;  it  was  disgusting  to  see  the  way  things  were  going  on 
and  our  local  contractors  here  in  town  were  crying  for  men  and  I 
left  the  camp  and  came  here  to  Rockford;  I  wasnx  earning  10  per 
cent  of  the  money  I  was  getting  there  but  the  whole  thing  disgusted 
me  from  start  to  finish. 

Mr.  McCuijjOch.  These  conditions  were  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
contractor  and  his  a^ent  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  He  couldn't  help  but  know  that  they  were;  if  a  man 
had  eyes  and  a  brain  to  direct  his  eyes,  he  sure  would  know  it. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Because  it  was  apparent  to  anybody.  Is  that 
correct  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  It  surely  was. 

Mr.  McCoiiLOCH.  I>id  yon  ever  hear  any  reference  made  by  me- 
chanics in  regard  to  buying  Liberty  bonds,  and  make  a  comparison 
or  reference  to  Camp  Grant  in  that  connection  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  have  heard  in  a  number  of  cases  people  say  that 
it  was  an  injustice  to  expect  them  to  save  their  money  to  buy  Liberty 
bonds  when  there  was  such  a  waste  of  money  as  there  was  at  Camp 
Grant.    I  have  heard  this  expression  a  great  many  times. 

Mr.  McCxjUiOCH,  Can  you  give  us,  now,  the  expressions  heard — 
any  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Why,  one  teamster  said,  "  It  is  a  hell  of  a  note,  they 
want  us  to  save  our  money  to  buy  Liberty  bonds  with  and  down 
at  the  camp  there  are  men  cutting  down  oats  and  com  and  piling  up 
the  corn  and  oats  and  refusing  to  let  me  have  it  to  feed  my  team." 
I  think  that  is  one  particular  expression  that  I  remember. 

Mr.  McCuLXOCH.  What,  if  any,  reference  did  you  ever  hear  made 
b  regard  to  the  contractor,  in  regard  to  the  fees  that  he  was  re- 
ceiving, etc.? 

Mr.  Lewis.*  Well,  I  didn't  know  anything  about  it  and  didn't  pay 
any  particular  attention.  I  heard  it  was  a  cost-plus  contract  of 
some  kind,  and  we  had  heard  of  that  before,  and  it  didn't  interest 
me  particularly.  I  had  no  means  of  finding  out  how  much  they 
were  getting. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Do  yon  remember  the  occasion  when  a  number 
of  mechanics  at  the  beginning  of  August,  1917,  probably  75  of 
them,  went  up  to  the  unit  superintendent,  representing  Bates  & 
Rodders,  and  asked  what  they  should  do  next.  Do  you  remember  that 
occasion? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCdixoch.  I  wish  you  would  tell  the  committee  about  it. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Why,  this  fellow — ^this  man  that  I  took  to  be  a  unit 
superintendent — was  riding  ai  horse,  and  a  bunch  of  men  flocked  up 
to  him  and  asked  him  what  they  should  do,  and  he  says  to  them. 
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what  the  hell  they  were  doing  around  there,  and  they  said  ttiey 
were  looking  for  some  work  to  do^nd  he  says,  "  Have  you  seen  tki 
camp  yet?"  They  said,  " No."  "  Well,  go  on  out  and  taJte  a  look  at 
it,  and.  don't  let  me  see  you  again  until  I  call  for  you."  There  was 
quite  a  lot  of  work  in  advance  at  that  time,  but  he  drove  them  awaj. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  Did  he  give  them  any  reason? 

Mr.  LEvns.  He  didn't  at  uiat  time. 

Mr.  McCuixooH.  He  told  them  to  go  sight-seeing  over  the  camp  f 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCttixoch.  Is  that  it? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Were  those  men  on  the  pay  roll  t 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  couldn't  tell  you.  I  merely  heard  them.  I  remember 
that  some  of  them  had  buttons  on  and  some  of  them  spoke  to  me 
about  it. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What  did  they  say  about  it? 

Mr.  Lewis.  They  admitted  that  they  were  faking,  and  I  expect 
they  must  have  been  on  the  pay  roll. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  What  would  you  say  as  to  the  waste  of  mate- 
rials? Was  there  very  much  waste  of  materials  out  there  that  you 
observed  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes;  there  was  considerable. 

Mr.  McCiTLLOCH.  More  than  there  would  have  been  on  a  private 
job? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Oh,  my !  yes. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Would  you  give  us  some  idea  of  how  much  more? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Why,  in  dimension  lumber  2-inch  stuflf  there  is  very 
rarely  any  waste  on  ordinary  work,  most  all  of  it  can  be  used ;  for  in- 
stance, 2  by  4s,  8  feet  long,  we  use  on  ordinary  house  work,  and  down 
at  Camp  Grant  there  would  be  pieces  of  2  by  4s,  6  feet,  8  fert,  and  10 
feet  long,  I  would  see  in  the  rubbish  heaps  being  kicked  around  and 
driven  over  and  the  quality  of  the  inch  stuff  of  the  lumber  was  bad. 
but  the  fact  that  there  was  poor  mechanics  on  the  job  made  it  worae 
yet.  They  didn't  attempt  to  cut  so  as  to  save.  They  didnt  attempt 
to  cut  any  of  it  to  edge. 

Mr.  McCnUiOCH.  \7e\\,  if  the  stuff  had  been  cut  to  edge  and  prop- 
erly handled  and  the  stuff  gotten  on  the  job  in  proper  lengths  and 
mechanics  had  been  handling  it,  would  it  have  served  to  delay  or 
hasten  the  work  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Why,  I  would  be  inclined  to  think  it  would  hasten  it 
It  would  relieve  some  men  who  were  delivering  the  lumber  to  other 
work. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  material  had  been  cut  into 
the  proper  length  by  mechanics  in  the  manner  that  you  have  stated, 
it  would  have  hastened  the  work,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Well,  in  any  event,  it  wouldn't  have  delaved  it  any. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  method  followed  by 
the  Bates  &  Bogers  Co.  Employment  Bureau  in  hiring  men  on  that 
job — carpenters? 

Mr.  liEvna.  Yes,  sir.  I  had  curiosity  enough  to  go  over  and  watdi 
several  times  during  my  stay  down  there. 

Mr.  McCxjUiOCH.  I  wish  you  would  tell  the  oonomittee  about  that 
what  you  observed,  and  what  the  method  was  which  was  followed  in 
hiring  mechanics. 
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Mr.  Lewis.  Why,  about  the  only  method  I  noticed  outside  of  my 
own  particular  case  was  that  the  employment  agent,  the  man  in  the 
employment  office,  would  ask  a  man  if  he  was  a  carpenter,  and  if  he 
said  ves,  "Where  are  your  tools,"  and  I  would  hear  some  of  them 
say  tLat  their  tools  were  out  on  a  dray  or  that  they  would  get  them 
there,  or  they  would  have  them  in  a  box.  A  mechanic  generally  had 
his  box  of  tools  on  the  job.  Some  of  these  other  fellows  would  have 
a  10-cent  hatchet  or  saw  under  their  arms  and  that  was  all  they  had. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Would  that  be  all  that  would  be  asked  them? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir.  In  my  own  case,  they  asked  me  what  I  could 
do.  It  seemed  that  the  sanitarr  department  required  the  services  of 
a  practical  mechanic.  Altogether,  in  my  sdx  weeks  there,  I  wasn't 
called  upon  to  do  anything  that  even  a  farmer  couldn't  do. 

Mr.  McCuioocH.  What  would  you  say  about  the  quality  of  the 
lumber  that  was  used  on  that  job? 

Mr.  Lkwis.  Well,  I  don't  thmk  it  was  as  good  lumber  as  we  got  in 
town.  I  don't  know  how  to  grade  it,  and  I  imagine  in  comparison 
with  the  grades  we  used  in  town  that  the  hemlock  they  used  in  1917 
was  probably  what  we  would  call  No.  3;  I  don't  believe  you  could 
hardly  make  No.  2  of  it,  although  some  of  it  would  grade  even  to 
No.  1,  but  the  bulk  of  it  would  grade  poorer  than  what  I  would  think 
would  be  No.  2. 

Mr.  McCcixocH.  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  about  the  tools  that  some 
of  the  men  had  there — were  they  the  cheapest  kind  of  tools  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Well,  I  saw  some  men  come  in  who  were,  no  doubt, 
mechanics  who  had  good  kits  of  tools  that  any  mechanic  would  be 
proud  to  own,  and  I  saw  fellows  come  in  with  tools  that  were  no  good 
at  all  to  be  used  at  carpenter  work,  and  I  saw  other  tools  that  woiudn't 
stand  any  rough  use  at  all,  wouldn't  stand  up  under  any  sort  of 
steady  working  conditions. 

Mr.  McCdiiLoch.  You  are  a  member  of  the  union  t 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCmxDCH.  What  union — carpenters'  local  union? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuuACH.  State  whether  or  not  your  local  union  was  in 
touch  with  the  conditions  out  there  to  some  extent. 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  believe  it  was  either  the  latter  part  of  June  or  early 
in  July,  1917,  our  local  union  took  action  in  some  way  instructing 
our  business  representative  to  call  upon  the  Bates  &  Kodgers  and 
offer  to  place  a  competent  mechanic  in  their  emplojTnent  office,  and 
then,  if  necessary,  we,  the  carpenters'  union,  would  pay  the  man's 
salary,  in  order  to  insure  the  company  getting  mechanics.  That 
part  I  know.  From  hearsay  I  understand  that  our  business  repre- 
sentative called  on  them  and  the  offer  was  declined. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Do  you  feel  that  it  would  have  expedited  the 
work,  getting  mechanics  on  the  job? 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  know  it  would  have,  putting  mechanics  on  the  job, 
if  that  was  what  the  Government  desired. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Would  the  placing  of  competent  mechanics  upon 
this  job  have  expedited  the  work  and  have  facilitated  and  accom- 
piidied  it  quicker? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir;  and  made  it  infinitely  cheaper  to  the  Gov- 
enunenL 
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Mr.  McCtJixocH.  You  think  it  would  have  made  it  cheaper  f 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Did  your  union,  as  a  union,  oppose  the  employ- 
ment of  non-union  men  on  that  job  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  No,  sir;  they  did  not,  to  my  knowledge,  it  seemed  there 
had  been  an  agreement  made  between  our  international  union  and  the 
Government  that  during  the  war  we  would  waive  that  one  rule  in 
regard  to  working  with  nonunion  men  and  the  Government  granted 
us  the  right  to  organize  these  men  on  the  job,  and  at  no  time  was 
there  an  effort  made  to  try  to  force  the  closed  shop  issue. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Were  you  at  the  meeting  that  night  at  which  your 
union  decided  to  take  that  action — ^to  take  the  matter  up  with  Bates  A 
Eogers,  and  to  ask  them  to  put  a  man  in  out  there  in  their  employ- 
ment office  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  present. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Was  it  understood  that  you  were  to  have  this 
agent  try  to  employ  only  union  men? 

Mr.  Lewis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  wasnt  a  part  of  it! 

Mr.  Lewis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  But  you  were  to  see  to  it  that  no  one  but  a  car- 
penter was  employed  there,  and  worked  as  a  carpenter! 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes ;  that  was  the  end  in  view. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  you,  or  did  yon  not,  try 
to  have  all  the  men  drawing  carpenter's  wages,  take  out  union  cards! 

Mr.  Lewis.  Naturally  we  tried  to  get  them  into  our  organization, 
those  that  could  quali^;  some  that  were  willing  to  go  into  oar  or- 
ganization we  had  to  refuse  admission  because  they  couldn't  qualify. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  have  certain  reflations  laid  down  in  your 
union  that  a  man  who  wants  to  be  a  union  carpenter  must  obey — to 
perform  a  certain  amount  of  work  in  a  day;  is  that  correct! 

Mr.  Lewis.  The  qualifications,  in  a  few  words,  are  that  he  must 
have  served  four  years  at  the  trade ;  must  have  worked  four  years  at 
the  trade,  and  even  then  there  is  a  committee  that  investigates  each 
individual  case  and  he  must  answer  suitable  questions  to  this  com- 
mittee so  that  he  can  demonstrate  that  he  is  what  he  claims  to  be. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  you  know  whether  your  organization  took  in 
or  undertook  to  take  in  as  members  any  of  these  farmers  or  grocery 
clerks,  and  such  other  men  that  didn't  know  anything  about  car- 
{)enter  work,  as  members  of  your  union  !  • 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  don't  think  we  ever  took  any  in ;  of  course,  there  w«j 
quite  a  lot  of  applications,  but  those  fellows  were  rejected  in  a  great 
many  cases,  and  in  others  they  didn't  press  the  application  weni- 
selves. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Rejected  on  the  ground  that  they  hadnt  had 
sufficient  experience  as  carpenters! 

Mr.  Lewis.  Rejected  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not  able  me- 
chanics. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Col.  Cooper,  of  the  Emergency  Construction 
Corps,  has  suggested  that  the  question  be  asked  why  it  was  that  bt 
left  the  works  in  six  weeks.  He  suggests  that  there  were  niunb«t8  of 
carpenters  working  there  for  a  much  lon^r  time. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Well,  to  fully  explain  it  will  take  a  minute  or  two  of 
explanation. 
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Mr.  McCuujoch.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  went  into  the  camp  as  a  sanitary  carpenter.  My 
duties  were  to  travel  back  and  forth  throughout  the  entire  camp 
every  day  for  as  often  as  possible  and  see  to  it  that  the  temporary 
lateriel  and  kitchen  doors  and  things  of  that  sort  were  put  up  so 
that  flies  couldn't  get  in  and  spread  disease  and  my  work  was  a  joke. 
There  was  nothing  to  do.  I  don't  think  I  had  but  two  jobs  that 
amounted  to  anything  in  the  whole  six  weeks  I  was  there  and  when 
the  base  hospital  was  established  down  there,  there  was  a  bunch 
of  young  officers  came  and  one  of  Uiem  was  a  personal  friend  of  mine 
and  he  asked  me  to  make  him  a  small  table  for  use  in  his  quarters 
and  out  of  a  pile  of  scrap  I  picked  up  stuff  enough  to  make  it.  It 
was  a  little  table  about  20  by  30  inches  and  Mr.  Weston,  I  believe 
he  was  the  Asst.  Field  Sup.  for  the  Bates  &  Rogers  people,  heard 
that  I  had  made  this  table  for  this  officer  and  he  asked  me  about 
it  and  of  course  I  admitted  it  and  he  gave  me,  well,  what  is  accejpted 
popularly  as  a  **  bawling  out "  for  doing  that  work  for  that  officer, 
rather  than  confine  my  work  to  what  he  or  Capt.  Michie  would  tell 
me  to  do,  and  I  explained  the  matter  to  him  then,  that  I  was  loaf- 
ing about  90  per  cent  of  my  time  and  that  I  did  it  in  order  to  pass  the 
time  away  and  he  said :  "  I  don't  care  if  you  loaf  10  hours  a  day  if 
you  just  take  the  orders  we  give  you  and  those  only,"  and  I  thought 
about  the  matter  and  I  picked  up  my  kit  and  cama  to  town  and  went 
to  work  for  a  contractor. 

Mr.  McEIekzie.  You  made  that  out  of  Government  material  on 
the  ground  and  on  Government  time? 

Mr.  Ltwis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzib.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  other  questicm  that  has 
occurred  to  me.  Do  you  believe,  in  your  judgment  that  you  could 
have  secured  enough  union  carpenters  or  men  who  were  real  car- 
penters to  have  done  the  work  out  there? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Well,  that  is  a  hard  question  to  answer. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  is  the  carpenter  work  I  am  speaking  of  now. 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  believe  if  our  carpenters,  if  our  international  car- 
penters union  had  been  given  a  free  hand  in  that  matter  they 
could  have  furnished  mechanics  to  build  all  the  cantonments  in 
the  United  States  just  as  quickly  as  was  done,  except,  I  believe  they 
could  have  done  it  cheaper  as  well.  They  had  the  means  I  believe 
of  getting  together  large  numbers  of  mechanics,  more  so  than  any 
other  agency  had. 

(And  thereupon  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock,  p.  m.) 

AfTER  BECESa. 

The  committee  resumed  its  session  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  pursuant  to 
the  taking  of  recess. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Before  proceeding  with  the  examination  of  these 
witnesses  I  want  to  make  a  brief  statement  for  the  record.  I  have 
noticed,  as  the  other  members  of  the  committee  have,  that  the  con- 
tractors who  had  the  contracts  in  question  at  Camp  Grant  have 
been  present  during  these  hearings  and  it  is,  of  course,  the  purpose 
of  this  committee  to  get  at  all  the  facts;  we  are  not  out  here  as  a 
prosecuting  committee  or  anything  of  that  kind;  we  are  sent  here 
oy  Congress  to  get  the  facts,  and  I  want  to  say  to  the  contractors 
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and  their  representatives  that  when  we  get  through  with  the  ^ 
nesses  appearing  on  the  other  side  that  they  will  be  given  the  pr 
lege  of  having  their  attorney  make  a  statement  for  the  benefit  of 
record,  or  they  can  prepare  a  statement  to  be  signed  by  the  conti 
tor  and  sworn  to  by  hmi,  or  not  sworn  to,  as  he  chooses,  to  be 
into  the  hearings  as  a  part  of  the  record ;  or,  if  preferable,  the  c 
tractors  themselves  may  take  the  stand  if  they  wish  to  volontai 
and  tell  their  own  story  in  connection  with  this  whole  matter.  A 
furthermore,  that  if  later  on  when  this  matter  is  taken  up  again 
Washington  if  either  of  the  contractors  feel  that  they  have  cert 
witnesses  that  they  would  like  to  have  testify  in  connection  w 
this  matter,  I  will  see  to  it  as  chairman  of  the  committee  that  tl 
are  subpoened  and  brought  to  Washington  and  their  testimony  ta] 
before  the  record  is  closed,  it  being  our  purpose  to  get  the  facts 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  them,  in  connection  with  this  great  woric. 
make  this  statement  now  in  order  that  the  contractors  and  tl 
representatives  may  determine  just  which  course  they  desire  to  p 
sue  in  this  matter,  and  I  want  it  to  appear  of  record. 

Mr.  NpBLE  P.  JuDAH  (representing  Bates  &  Rogers  Construct 
Co.).  Will  the  counsel  also  have  the  privilege  of  cross-examin: 
the  witnesses  at  this  hearing! 

Mr.  McKenzie.  The  witnesses  that  we  put  on  ? 

Mr.  JuDAH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  that  has  not  been  the  rule,  I  will  s 
And  one  of  the  reasons  for  that  has  been  that  it  would  cause  inl 
minable  delay  in  this  investigation.  We  felt  that  it  was  better 
let  the  witnesses  go  on  and  tell  their  story  and  take  them  for  wl 
they  are  worth. 

Mr.  JtJDAH.  If  the  contractor  should  think  it  necessary  to  crt 
examine  any  of  these  witnesses,  could  they  be  subpoened  to  Wa 
ington  later? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  I  doubt  if  the  rules  of  our  committee  woi 
nermit  that.  I  can't  say  positively  on  that  matter,  however ;  I  dc 
tnow  whether  under  our  rules  we  could  subpoena  them  for  tl 
purpose. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  May  I  make  a  statement  here,  Mr.  Chairman 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Certainly. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  The  contractors  are  not  being  tried  here, 
is  a  question  of  an  investigation  by  the  committee.  The  gene 
committee  adopted  rules,  as  I  understand  it,  in  the  beginning  t] 
witnesses  were  to  be  examined  first  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit 
and  then  in  the  order  of  the  members'  places  on  the  committee  tl 
were  to  be  recognized  by  the  chairman  and  each  individual  mem 
was  to  have  his  opportunity  to  question  the  witness;  that  appl 
down  through  the  majority  line  and  then  on  the  minority  side,  i 
it  was  decided  and  agreed  upon  by  the  committee  that  no  one  1 
members  of  the  committee  were  to  question  the  witnesses.  Thai 
my  understanding  of  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  own  counsel  i 
not  authorized  to  examine  witnesses.  As  I  understand,  the  sa 
rules  that  were  adopted  for  the  general  committee  apply  to  the  s 
committee.  I  might  say  this  to  the  counsel :  That  it  you  desire 
submit  a  line  of  questions,  if  you  desire  to  sit  next  to  the  chaim 
here  and  make  any  suggestions  as  to  the  line  of  the  examinatiot 
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think  that  anything  that  will  bring  the  procedure  within  the  rules 
of  the  committee  will  be  acceptable  to  me  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, because  all  we  desire  is  to  get  the  facts  and  be  fair  to  every- 
body concerned.  So  I  think  it  would  be  proper  for  you  to  ait  here 
or  to  come  here  and  make  any  suggestions  in  regard  to  questions  to- 
be  asked. 

Mr.  McKxNziE.  I  think  that  is  all  right 

You  may  now  proceed  with  the  examination  of  the  witness. 

TESTDCOHT  OF  STEWABT  T.  JOHHSOH,  BOOKFOBS,  ILL. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 

Mr.  McCtJixocH.  Have  you  stated  your  full  name! 

Mr.  Johnson.  Stewart  T.  Johnson. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  You  live  at  206  Longwood  Street,  Bockf ord,  111.  t 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiiiiOCH.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Hoisting  engineer.  • 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  business? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  followed  it  more  or  less  for  20  years. 

Mr.  McCuux)ch.  Did  you  work  at  Camp  Grant? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir;  but  not  as  on  engineer. 

Mr.  McCuixoch.  What  did  you  do  there? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  worked  as  a  material  foreman. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  Under  what  company  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Ericsson  &  Co. 

Mr.  McCnixocH.  Did  you  work  for  Bates  &  Rogers? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCdijx)ch.  What  did  you  do  there  now  as  material  foreman? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  got  the  material  from  the  lumberyard  and  ware- 
houses at  various  places  by  orders  and  placed  it  on  the  gi-ound  for  the 
buildings  in  different  units  wherever  1  would  be  directed,  in  the  dif- 
ferent buUdings. 

Mr.  McCtnjxxiH.  Do  you  mean  that  you  took  the  material  from  a 
given  place  or  from  a  certain  place  and  distributed  it? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir;  I  ordered  it. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  You  ordered  it  distributed,  or  did  you 

Mr.  Johnson  ([interposing).  I  ordered  it  brought  to  the  camp  or 
to  the  unit  I  was  in  and  I  would  place  it. 

Mr.  McCnUiOCH.  You  were  material  foreman  in  the  unit. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Therefore  it  was  your  business  to  see  to  it  that 
material  for  the  men  to  work  with  was  on  that  job,  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiaiOCH.  And  with  that  end  in  view  you  would  requisiticoL 
or  order  materialsplaced  at  certain  points  on  the  work  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCnixocH.  Who  did  you  work  under! 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  worked  under  Mr.  Larson. 

Mr.  McCcixocH.  He  was  what! 

Mr.  Johnson.  He  was  general  superintend^it. 

Mr.  McCmJiOCH.  Under  Ericsson? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Under  Ericsson. 
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Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Under  Ericsson  &  Co.  \ 

Mr.  Johnson.  A  considerable  of  the  time  I  worked  under  a  u 
superintendent,  Mr.  Speck. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  In  what  capacity ;  as  material  foreman  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Were  you  on  more  than  one  unit? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  How  many  units? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Well,  a  good  deal  of  the  time  I  had  two  units 
the  detention  camp,  and  then  at  other  times  I  was  on  what  was  call 
the  new  barracks:  I  had  three  or  four  unit  superintendents  to  Ic 
after  the  material  for  there;  four  of  them  at  least,  while  I  was 
the  new  barracks. 

M^^  McCuLLOCH.  During  the  time  that  you  were  there,  which  c< 
ered  a  period,  as  I  understand  it,  of  how  many  months? 

Mr.  Johnson.  About  five  months. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Did  you  have  an  opportunity  to  observe  and  t 
you  obdferve  the  condition  in  various  parts  of  that  camp  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  And  the  work  as  it  progressed  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoCtjixoch.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  what,  if  anythii 
you  observed  in  regard  to  the  waste  of  material,  such  as  lumber? 

Mr.  Johnson.  There  was  times  that  I  observed  waste  of  lumb 
but  is  was  a  question  whether  there  was  very  much  waste  or  not,  ct 
sidering  the  object  of  the  rush  and  trying  to  get  the  work  throu| 
I  saw  some  places — of  course,  persons  diflfered ;  some  superintendei 
were  very  saving  and  others  were  not  so  much  so.  I  did  not  consic 
that  the  lumber  was  badly  wasted. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  did  not  consider  the  lumber  was  badly  wasted 
the  units  I  was  in. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Do  you  know  what  the  lumber  was  used  for,  a 
what  was  done  with  it  after  one  of  the  barracks  had  been  complete 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes;  as  soon  as  I  was  through  in  our  unit  I  si 
that  all  lumber  that  could  be  used  was  transferred  to  other  buil 
ings — what  was  left. 

Mr.  McCuiiocH.  Did  you  sort  it  yourself? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  had  it  done. 

Mr.  McCtJLLOCH.  Under  whose  direction  did  you  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Why,  if  I  had  any  directions,  I  got  it  from  the  ui 
superintendent. 

Mr.  McCtilloch.  Well,  did  you  have  them? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Well,  sometimes,  and  sometimes  I  did  it  witht 
direction. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Did  you  observe  any  waste  of  nails? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes:  at  times;  yes. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  Can  you  tell  us  about  that? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Why,  there  was  places  wliere  parts  of  kegs  w« 
opened,  and  parts  of  kegs  left,  and  rainy  weather  they  were  was! 
and  rusty. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Did  you  regard  the  waste  of  nails  as  consid( 
able? 
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Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir;  considerable. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  More  than  would  have  been  wasted  ordinarily? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtJLLOCH.  What  do  you  say  about  the  waste  of  lumber; 
'was  it  more  than  would  have  been  wasted  on  the  ordinary  job? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Oh,  yes ;  I  should  say  it  wasj  taking  it  all  around. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  How  do  you  account  for  that? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Well,  I  never  tried  to  account  for  it. 

Mr.  McCuixoCH.  Just  happened,  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtnxocH.  And  you  know  it  was  a  fact  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Was  there  any  other  waste  of  materials  that  you 
could  tell  us  about? 

Mr.  Johnson.  There  was  some  cement  wasted  there  that  should 
not  have  been  done.  I  got  notice  one  morning  of  seven  carloads  of 
cement  to  be  brought  to  the  detention  camp,  and  I  was  ordered  to 
take  care  of  it.  I  went  to  the  unit  superintendent  about  it,  and  he 
said  we  would  build  a  shed  for  it,  and  he  put  his  men  on  to  build  this 
shed,  and  he  laid  the  floor  20  feet  square,  and  they  built  up  the  three 
sides,  and  I  believe  had  started  the  roof  on  it. 

Mr.  McCtJLLOCH.  Who  was  that  foreman? 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  unit  superintendent's  name  was  Speck.  And 
he  had  it  nearly  completed  anyhow  and  the  general  superintendent 
came  along  and  asked  him  what  he  was  doing,  and  he  told  him,  and 
he  ordered  it  torn  down.  He  said,  "If  the  constructing  quarter- 
master should  see  that,  he  would  raise  hell  about  it."  That  is  the 
way  he  spoke.  So  it  was  torn  down  and  my  orders  were  to  pile  the 
■cement  on  the  ground. 

Mr.  MoCuixocH.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Johnson.  He  ordered  me  to  pile  the  cement  on  the  ground. 
We  throwed  down  a  few  boards  and  piled  the  cement  in  different 
piles  on  the  ground.  Of  course,  we  covered  it  over  with  roofing 
paper  and  put  boards  and  stuff  on  it  to  try  to  hold  it  on  there;  but 
within  a  day  or  two  after  that  there  came  up  a  severe  storm,  a  rain 
storm,  and,  of  course,  the  wind  blowed  everything  off  and  it  was  in 
the  rain  and  the  cement  laid  there  for  several  weeks. 

Mr.  McCtTLiiOCH.  With  what  result  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  result  of  wasting  and  ruining  the  cement. 

Mr.  McCtJULOCH.  How  many  carloads? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Seven  carloads  is  what  they  told  me  was  coming 
there,  and  I  suppose  I  got  it ;  I  g&t  a  lot. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  A  big  pile? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes;  several  big  piles. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  All  left  in  the  rain  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes;  we  covered  it  up  the  best  we  could,  but  the 
vind  blowed  it  off.    It  blowed  it  off  several  times. 

Mr.  McCtJLLOCH.  If  the  shed  had  been  built,  it  would  have  pro- 
tected it,  would  it? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtJLLOCH.  It  was  half  completed ;  how  near  completed  was 
the  shed? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  should  say  75  per  cent  completed. 
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Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  And  it  was  torn  down? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Are  we  to  understand  from  your  testimony 
that  entire  shipment  was  lost  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No,  sir;  there  was  some  salvage  in  it. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  But  there  hadn't  any  of  it  been  taken  away 
used  before  the  storm ;  it  was  all  on  the  grounds 

Mr.  Johnson.  No,  sir;  none  of  it  was  taken  away.  There  w 
few  wagonloads  put  in  the  detention  huts,  but  it  broke  the  floor 
we  gave  that  up ;  they  were  lightly  constructed  and  the  floor  w 
not  hold  the  heavy  weight  of  the  cement. 

Mr.  McCtJLLocH.  Speck  was  Ericsson's — - 

Mr.  Johnson  (interposing).  Unit  superintendent. 

Mr.  McCtTLiiOCH.  He  was  Ericsson's  unit  superintendent? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtnxocH.  And  it  was  from  him  that  the  order  was  rec« 
to  tear  it  down  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No,  sir;  he  received  the  order. 

Mr.  McCtJLLOCH.  Through  whom? 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  general  superintendent,  Larson. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Larson? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Are  there  any  other  cases  of  waste  that  you 
bring  to  our  attention? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Not  that  I  recall  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  McCtJLLOCH.  Taking  the  other  side,  were  there  any  i 
where  great  effort  was  evidenced  to  economize  to  protect  mata 
etc.? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Well,  yes;  I  could  give  you  some  instances  of 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Well,  suppose  you  give  them  to  us. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  remember  of  several  of  these  detention  1 
which  were  a  small  building  20  feet  square  in  one  imit  where  the  i 
were — the  floor  was  entirely  laid  with  short  pieces  of  sheathing 
would  have  been  ordinarily  wasted  and  was  ordinarily  wasted. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  By  ordinarily  wasted,  you  mean  ordinaril 
that  camp  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Would  it  have  been  wasted  in  ordinary  buil 
construction  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Probably  not. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Of  a  private  nature? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Probably  not. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  So  you  can  point  to  many  instances  now  k 
there  was  material  of  that  kind  that  was  usea  which  would  on 
job  have  been  ordinarily  destroyed  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  was  in  one  unit  where  they  made  a  pra 
of  saving  this  sheathing — the  short  pieces  of  sheathing — by  usL 
in  flooring. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Was  that  your  unit? 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  was  Mr.  Speck's  unit. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Under  whom  you  worked? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes;  he  was  one  of  the  saperintendeDts.  I 
furnishing  stuff  for  others. 
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Mr.  McGxTUiOCH.  Was  this  material  saved  as  a  result  of  your  sug- 
^;estion? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Sir. 

Mr.  McCtnxocH.  "Was  this  material  saved  and  vtilized  at  your 
sufi^estion? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCxjLLOCH.  At  whose  suggestion? 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  suggestion  of  the  unit  superintraident. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Mr.  Speck  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCdux)ch.  I  wish  you  would  tell  the  committee  whether  it 
-was  the  practice  to  destroy  that  kind  of  material  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes;  it  was  the  practice  to  throw  that  material  in 
the .  refuse. 

Mr.  McCcUiOCH.  To  throw  it  away? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCmiiOCH.  If  that  was  the  practice  it  must  have  met  the 
approval  of  the  contractor  and  his  representative,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  seems  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCiiux)CH.  So  that  the  economy  vou  have  referred  to  that 
was  practiced  .was  the  result  of  Mr.  Speck  s  attitude  rather  than  the 
attitude  of  his  superiors  representing  the  contractor? 

Mr.  JohnsOn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCcMiOCH.  What  can  you  tell  the  committee  in  regard  to 
the  work  the  men  did  on  the  job? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Well,  there  was  competent  and  incompetent,  will- 
ing^  and  unwilling  on  the  job ;  aU  the  various  traits ;  there  was  good 
men  and  poor  men;  particularly,  laborers  were  the  poorest  I  ever 
saw.  The  carpenters  were,  of  course — a  lot  of  good  carpenters,  and 
there  was  a  lot  that  were  incompetent. 

Mr.  McOuUiOCH.  They  were  being  employed  and  paid  as  car- 
penters, the  incompetent  ones?  - 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes;  every  man  that  was  working  at  the  carpenter 
work,  my  understanding  was,  he  was  rated  as  a  carpenter. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Receiving  carpenters'  wages? 

Mr.  JoECNsoN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuuLOCH.  And  yet  yoa  say  many  of  them  were  incom- 
petent? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCiTUiOCH.  Not  qualified  to  do  carpenter  work? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCrruixm.  What  percentage  of  the  carpenters  would  yon 
sav  were  not  qualified  to  do  carpenter  work? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Well,  I  don^  know;  I  should  say  perhaps  some 
nnits  half  of  than  were  and  some  units  more  of  them  were. 

Mr.  McCruixna.  More  than  half  were  inetnipetent? 

Mr.  JoETNaofN.  More  than  half  were  competent.  I  judge  that  some 
of  the  onits  thoe  wasnt  over  half  of  them  that  were  competent 
men — competent  carpenters.  Some  units  there  were  nearlj  all  or 
the  majorh^  of  them. 

Mr.  MoCvujocB.  I  wovld  Hke  to  ask  yoa  what  was  the  rendition 
as  to  the  number  of  men  on  the  variooa  jobs.  Were  there  more  m«n 
than  were  needed,  in  jaar  jaAgaaeaty  or  len? 
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Mr.  McCuiitx)CH.  That  is,  from  the  time  you  began  to  work  for  a 
month  you  did  not  receive  the  order? 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  is  my  memory. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Then  did  you  receive  the  order? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  How  did  it  come  the  order  was  made  to  you  at 
that  time;  had  you  discharged  anybody? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No;  it  was  not  on  account  of  my  discharging  any- 
.  bod3'.    It  was  a  general  order.   The  unit  superintendents  got  the  same 
order. 

Mr.  McCTJUiOCH.  That  was  an  order  that  was  issued  generally  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  seemed  to  be ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiiocH.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  the  effect  of  that 
order? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Why,  it  had  the  effect  that  the  men  would  do  as 
they  pleased — ^work  or  not  work — as  they  pleased.  Some  men  that 
wanted  to  get  the  money  and  not  do  the  work,  and  other  men  that 
wanted  to  quit  would  lay  down,  trying  to  get  discharged,  but  the  fore- 
man or  superintendent,  whoever  had  them  in  charge,  could  not  get 
rid  of  them,  and  it  ruined  the  morale  of  his  outfit. 

Mr.  McCtjijjOCh.  In  other  words,  when  a  man  knew  that  he  could 
not  be  discharged  and  would  not  lose  his  ]ob  he  paid  no  attention  to 
the  orders  of  the  foreman,  but  they  were  inclined  to  be  arrogant  and 
probably  insult  him  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoCuLLOcn.  And  the  result  was  that  he  could  not  get  any 
work  out  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  McCtjuloch.  Or  as  much  as  you  should  have  gotten  out  of 
them? 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  you  know  anything  about  men  being  dis- 
charged as  laborers  down  there  and  then  gomg  to  the  other  end  of  the 
camp  and  hiring  again? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  discharged  men  that  were  worthless  and  then  saw 
them  working  as  roofers  at  25  cents  an  hour  increase  the  next  day. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Were  there  many  instances  of  that  kind  came  un- 
der your  observation? 

Mr.  Johnson,  uite  a  few;  I  couldn't  say  how  many.  Several,  I 
guess. 

Mr.  MoCnUiOCH.  Did  you  have  a  conversatitm  with  Walter  Erics- 
son with  regard  to  men  sitting  on  the  tables  and  loafing  around? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCutLOCH.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  what  that  conversa- 
tion was  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  put  two  men  hauling  tables  and  placing  them  in 
1  mess  hall  and  Walter  Ericsson  came  along  where  I  was  in  another 
part  of  the  unit  and  asked  me  who  those  men  were  working  for  that 
were  hauling  tables,  or  who  they  were  working  under.  I  told  him- 
they  were  working  for  me.  He  said  thev  were  sitting  on  a  table 
in  the  mess  hall.  I  asked  him  what  they  were  doing,  and  he 
said  nothing  in  particular.    I  said,  "  I  suppose  they  think  the  same 
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of  you  as  they  do  of  me."  He  said,  "  What  is  th»tt"  I  said,  * 
orders  are  not  to  discharge  them  under  any  conditions;  I  sup 
they  think  the  same  of  you."  He  said,  "  Well,  I  had  to  issue 
order." 

Mr.  McCuiOiOCH.  He  said  he  had  to  issue  that  order? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtnUiOCH.  And  did  he  tell  you  why  he  had  to  issue 
order? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuMOCH.  Well,  did  you  understand  why  that  order 
issued? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtnxoGH.  Have  you  any  opinion  on  the  subject! 

Mr.  Johnson.  Well,  of  course,  when  the  order  was  issued  firsi 
opinion  was,  and  the  supposition  was  that  it  was  to  hold  the 
because  they  needed  them  to  work;  that  is  what  I  supposed 
did  it  for.    I  had  no  instructions  in  regard  to  the  matter;  no  ii 
mation  in  regard  to  it. 

Mr.  McCcLiiOCH.  What  was  your  opinion  afterwards. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Well,  my  opinion  was  that  they  did  not  want  t 
to  leave. 

Mr.  McCnixocH.  Because  they  wanted  to  keep  them  on  the 
loll? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoCtJixocH.  Was  that  your  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  was  my  opinion. 

Mr.  McCui-tocH.  They  were  not  using  them,  were  they ;  were 
working? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No,  sir;  you  couldn't  make  them  work. 

Mr.  McOnUiOCH.  That  nondischarge  order  demoralized  themf 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  And  yet  they  were  kept  on  the  pay  rollf 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiiiiOCH.  And  it  was  your  opinion  that  they  were  1 
there  in  order  to  be  on  the  pay  roll  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  or  not  when  these 
two  or  three  orders  came  out  not  to  discharge  anvoDe,  whethe 
not  that  they  had  at  that  time  more  men  on  the  job  than  they  neec 
You  testified  at  the  beginning  that  they  did  not  have  too  many  i 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzib.  But  later  on  what  was  the  situation? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Well,  in  my  opinion  at  the  time  we  got  the 
order  we  had  more  men  than  were  needed  because  it  was  late  in 
construction ;  it  was  after  the  armistice  was  signed  some  time. 

Mr.  McCttujoch.  Do  you  know  of  buildings  being  started  a 
the  armistice  was  signed? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  think  there  were  some  laid  oat  and  started  in 
east  section  of  the  detention  camp  after  the  armistice  was  signed. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  I  think  that  is  all  I  want  to  ask  yoa, 
Johnson  ? 
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TESTIMOHT  OF  EIJDSK  T.  SPECK,  BOCKFOED,  ILL. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.)  . 

Mr.  McCcLivOcn.  Your  name  is  Elmer  T.  Speck  ? 

Mr.  Speck.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtJLLOCH.  You  live  at  Rockford? 

Mr.  Speck.  Yes,  sir;  816  Rockton  Avenue. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  What  is  your  business,  Mr.  Speck? 

Mr.  Speck.  Carpenter. 

Mr.  McCtJLiiOCH.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  carpenter 
work  ? 

Mr.  Speck.  Twenty  years  or  more. 

Mr.  McCiTLLOCH.  Have  you  qualified  as  a  journeyman  carpenter? 

Mr.  Speck.  Well,  I  don't  know ;  sometimes  I  get  by  with  it. 

Mr.  McCotaLOCh.  You  have  graduated,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Speck.  Graduated. 

Mr.  McCunocH.  Did  j'ou  work  on  Camp  Grant? 

Mr.  Speck.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCmiocH.  In  what  capacity? 

Mr.  Speck.  Well,  I  worked  there  as  a  foreman  and  I  worked  there 
as  a  unit  superintendent. 

Mr.  McCuiLocH.  When  did  you  begin  work  there? 

Mr.  Speck.  The  3d  day  of  July,  1917. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  you  worked,  then,  under  the  Bates  &  Sog- 
ers Co.? 

Mr.  Speck.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtrixocH.  To  what  date  did  you  work  under  Bates  & 
Sogers? 

Mr.  Speck.  To  the  13th  of  November. 

Mr.  McCci.LOCH.  And  then  who  did  you  work  for? 

Mr.  Speck.  Ross  P.  Beckstrom  Co. 

Mr.  McCuxixKJH.  As  assistant  superintendent? 

Mr.  Speck.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtruxKiH.  From  what  date? 

Mr.  Speck.  December  5,  I  believe,  until  about  April  24;  some- 
time in  April — ^I  don't  just  recollect. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  And  then  vou  went  to  work  for  Henry  Erics- 
son Co.? 

Mr.  Speck.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtnxocH.  In  what  capacity  did  you  work  for  them? 

Mr.  Speck.  I  was  unit  superintendent. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  Field  superintendent:  from  what  date? 

Mr.  Speck.  From  April  until  the  3d  of  December. 

Mr.  McCtrUiOCH.  1918? 

Mr.  Speck.  1918. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  In  your  capacities  for  these  various  contractors 
as  you  have  detailed  here,  did  you  have  an  opportunity  to  observe 
and  did  you  observe  the  methods  of  construction,  and  how  the  men 
worked,  and  how  the  materials  were  handled? 

Mr.  Speck.  Well,  in  regard  to  materials,  I  couldn't  say,  but 

Mr.  McCtnxocH  (interposing).  Well,  you  did  observe  it,  did  you; 
jou  were  able  to  see  what  went  on  there  ? 
Mr.  Speck.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  McCuixocH.  I  wish  you  would  tell  us,  what,  if  any,  wast 
material  you  observed  under  the  Bates  &  Rogers  contract  t 

Mr.  Speck.  Well,  the  only  waste  I  saw  was  they  had  bad  mater 
You  take  that  flooring,  and  it  would  take  six  or  eight  men  to  cut 
bad  stuff  out  for  the  other  men  to  lay  it ;  every  other  piece  that '. 
[indicating]  and  that  long  [indicating]  three  feet. 

Mr.  McCuriiOCH.  You  worked  under  Bates  &  Rogers 

Mr.  Speck  (interposing).  As  foreman. 

Mr.  McCutLOCH.  Carpenter  foreman? 

Mr.  Speck.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtiuLOCH.  How  many  men  did  you  have  on  your  gang 

Mr.  Speck.  Oh,  I  suppose  sometimes  as  high  as  90. 

Mr.  McCcLLOCH.  How  many  of  them  were  qualified  carpen 
and  how  many  of  them  were  not  qualified  carpenters? 

Mr.  Speck.  Well,  mine  was  pretty  nearly  all  qualified  carpen 
because  if  they  didn't  they  didn't  stay. 

Mr.  McCuiXiOCH.  Will  you  tell  us  about  that ;  you  are  an  n 
tion  to  the  general  rule. 

Mr.  Speck.  If  a  man  didn't  fill  the  bill,  I  would  discharge  1 
that  is  all. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  You  say  you  had  90  men  in  your  gang? 

Mr.  Speck.  Yes ;  as  high  as  90 ;  sometimes  not  90. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  You  say  they  were  all  qualified  carpenters! 

Mr.  Speck.  Yes;  the  most  of  them.  Sometimes  we  got  sonw 
didn't  keep  them. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  What  did  you  do  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Speck.  Discharged  them. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Did  they  go  to  work  some  place  else  then  ? 

Mr.  Speck.  I  don't  know.  I  gave  them  a  discharge  slip  and 
their  number  from  them  and  sent  them  to  the  office — the  brass  cl 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  You  say  nearly  all  of  your  men ;  I  want  to  I 
what  percentage  of  your  men  all  the  time  on  your  gang  were  q 
fied  carpenters. 

Mr.  Speck.  Well,  all  the  time — now,  as  soon  as  I  got  a  chan 
work  them,  they  were  all  good  men ;  but  vou  take  a  bunch  of 
sent  to  you,  you  have  to  find  out  what  j'ou  have  got.  I  would  sa 
per  cent  of  them. 

•  Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Ninety  per  cent  of  your  men  were  qua 
carpenters  ? 

Mr.  Speck.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Was  that  true  under  Ericsson  ? 

Mr.  Speck.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  under  Beckstrom  ? 

Mr.  Speck.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Was  that  true 

Mr.  Speck  (interposing).  Well,  under  Beckstrom  and  Eri 
I  was  not  foreman.  I  was  lust  unit  superintendent.  I  did  not  ha^ 
handling  of  the  men ;  the  foremen  had  the  men. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOciT.  Under  Bates  &  Rogers  that  was  true  ? 

Mr.  Speck.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOcn.  How  about  the  other  units;  do  you  know 
thing  about  them  ? 
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Mr.  Sfeck.  I  don't  know  anything  about  them ;  only  my  own  gang. 

Mr.  McCtnujocH.  Did  you  regard  the  waste  of  materials,  we  will 
say  lumber,  as  unnecessary  waste  ? 

Mr.  Speck.  Well,  I  can't  say — ^I  can't  speak  anything  only  from 
my  own 

Mr.  McCuu-OCH  (interposing).  You  know  I  am  only  asking  you 
from  your  own  knowledge ;  I  am  not  asking  you  anythmg  you  don't 
know  about. 

Mr.  Speck.  The  waste  of  lumber  where  I  was  was  the  poor  lumber 
we  cut  out.  There  might  be  a  stick  here  and  there  that  got  mislaid 
that  a  wagon  run  over  or  something  like  that,  but  we  did  not  waste 
anything  good  intentionally. 

Mr.  McCtjiaoch.  How  about  the  cutting  of  material;  was  it  all 
cut  as  it  ought  to  have  been  cut ;  no  waste  in  the  cutting  ? 

Mr.  Speck.  There  was  some  waste  to  cut  the  knots  out. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  But  you  say  that  was  all  necessary  waste. 

Mr.  Speck.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCxnxocH.  And  that  the  waste  that  occurred  imder  you  was 
necessary  waste  ? 

Mr.  Speck.  Necessary  waste;  what  wasn't  used  we  shipped  it  to 
the  next  building  and  used  it  on  the  first  floor. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  You  had  an  interview  a  few  days  ago  with  Mr. 
Chalmers,  an  investigator  representing  this  committee. 

Mr.  Speck.  Some  man ;  I  dont  know  his  name. 

Mr.  McCnLix)CH.  And  you  told  him  there  was  considerable  un- 
necessary waste  on  that  job. 

Mr.  Speck.  I  don't  remember  telling  him  that. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Will  you  say  you  didn't  ? 

Mr.  Speck.  No,  sir;  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  Under  oath,  will  you  say  that  ? 

Mr.  Speck.  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  McCmxocH.  If  you  did  say  that,  when  did  you  change  your 
mind? 

Mr.  Speck.  Unnecessary  waste 

Mr.  McCuixocH  (interposing).  I  made  it  very  dear  to  you.  I 
asked  you  if  there  was  unnecessary  waste,  and  you  said  no  unnecessary 
waste ;  and  then  I  asked  you  whether  all  of  the  waste  was  necessary, 
and  you  said  it  was  necessary.  Now,  I  am  asking  you  if  you  did  not 
tell  an  investigator  of  this  committee  just  the  other  day  there  was 
considerable  unnecessary  waste  of  materials  on  that  job,  and  you  say 
you  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Speck.  There  might  have  been  waste. 

Mr.  McCtTLiiOCH.  Why  do  you  say  there  wasn't  any ! 

Mr.  Speck.  Not  any  great  percentage. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  You  know  you  are  contradicting  dozens  of  wit- 
nesses that  have  been  on  this  stand. 

Mr.  Speck.  Well,  there  might  have  been. 

Mr.  McCtJLLOCH.  And  you  are  contradicting  yourself. 

Mr.  Speck.  I  am  talking  of  my  jobs.  I  didn't  have  time  to  look  at 
the  other  buildings. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  We  want  the  truth. 

Mr.  Speck.  Certainly;  I  am  giving  it  to  you  as  near  as  I  can. 
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Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  However,  there  is  a  contradiction  here,  aiM 
would  like  to  have  you  straighten  it  out. 

Mr.  Speck.  I  am  not  telling 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH  (interposing).  If  jou  want  to  qualify  that  I 
willing  to  have  you  do  it.    You  said  there  was  no  unnecessary  was 
you  told  the  investigator  of  this  committee  there  was  oHiffldera 
unnecessary  waste.    I  want  the  God's  truth  about  it. 

Mr.  Speck.  Thei-e  may  have  been  a  little  waste;  probably  was. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Was  there  any  unnecessary  waste? 

Mr.  Speck.  Probably  was  a  little;  probably  10  per  cent;  evei 
body  jumping  there. 

Mr.  McCcLLOCH.  How  about  the  other  material ;  any  other  mi 
rial  than  lumber? 

Mr.  Speck.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  anything  but  the  lumber  i 
the  nails.    We  shipped  them  to  the  other  job,  or  the  foremen  did. 

Mr.  McCuiiiX)CH.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  anything  I 
lumber  ? 

Mr.  Speck.  No. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  How  about  the  cement? 

Mr.  Speck.  On  Bates  &  Rogers,  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  I 
cement. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Under  whom  did  you  have  something  to  do  w 
the  cement. 

Mr.  Speck.  Well,  in  fact,  I  didnt  have  anything  to  do  with  a 
cement  only  as  I  was  instructed  to  build  a  cement  £ed  to  store  sa 
cement  in,  and  then  I  had  orders  to  take  it  down  again  on  the  s 

Mr.  McCcLLOCH.  Will  you  tell  us  under  what  contractor  that  wi 

Mr.  Speck.  That  was  Mr.  Ericsson. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  You  were  ordered  to  build  a  cement  shed  ? 

Mr.  Speck.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCulijOch.  Who  ordered  you  to  build  it! 

Mr.  Speck.  Mr.  Larson. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  you  did  proceed  to  build  it? 

Mr.  Speck.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  did  you  get  it  built? 

Mr.  Speck.  Not  completed.  He  came  down  there  after  it  i 
pretty  well  along  and  told  us  to  stop. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Who  told  you  to  stop? 
Speck.  Mr.  Larson. 
McCuixocH.  He  told  you  to  build  it  and  then  he  told  you 


Mr. 
Mr 

stop? 
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Speck.  Yes,  sir. 

McCuixocH.  What  did  he  tell  you  when  he  told  you  to  st<: 
Speck.  He  said  that  we  would  pile  it  on  some  boards  i 
cover  it  with  some  paper. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  «'nat  happened  to  the  building  you  had  bui 
Mr.  Speck.  We  took  the  building  down. 
Mr.  McCtJiitocK.  You  tore  the  building  down  ? 
Mr.  Speck.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Who  ordered  you  to  tear  it  down? 
Mr.  Speck.  Mr.  Larson. 

Mr.  McCtttxocii.  How  near  completion  did  you  say  yon  had  ti 
building? 
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Mr.  McCuiix)CH.  And  you  don't  know  much  about  it? 

Mr.  Sfeck.  I  don't  know  much  about  it;  I  was  away  off  by  myself. 

Mr.  McCciiLOCH.  You  had  a  talk  with  an  investigator  for  thid 
committee  the  other  day? 

Mr.  Speck.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  At  that  time  you  told  the  investigator  that  the 
waste,  particularly  as  to  the  superintendents  and  foremen  under  the 
Bat«s  &  Rogers  and  Ericsson  administration,  there  were  many  more 
than  were  needed  and  you  couldn't  understand  why  these  people 
could  have  all  the  supenntendens  and  assistant  superintendents  and 
foremen  they  wanted  and  the  Beckstrom  Co.  only  one  superintendent 
and  assistant  superintendent. 

Mr.  Speck.  Yes ;  I  did  say  that ;  the  Beckstrom  Co.  only  had  one. 

Mr.  McCmiocH.  How  does  it  come  that  you  changed  your  mind 
to-day? 

Mr.  Spech.  You  said  a  surplus.    In  my  unit 

Mr.  McCtruxxiH  (interposmg).  It  was  on  the  camp? 

Mr.  Speck.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuMiOCH.  In  other  units? 

Mr.  Speck.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  And  you  just  said  a  moment  ago  that  you  didn't 
know  anything  about  the  other  units  but  your  own. 

Mr.  Speck.  I  didn't;  if  it  was  in  the  camp,  it  must  have  been  in 
some  other  unit  than  my  own. 

Mr.  McCtjuoch.  If  it  was  on  the  camp? 

Mr.  Speck.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtnxocH.  You  did  have  this  conversation  with  Mr.  Chal- 
mers? 

Mr.  Speck.  Some  gentleman  at  the  Nelson  House;  I  couldn't  call 
his  name. 

Mr.  McCcMiOCH.  And  you  did  state  what  I  have  read  to  you  to 
him? 

Mr.  Speck.  Yes ;  I  did. 

Mr.  McCuuiOCH.  Was  it  true  what  you  said,  then? 

Mr.  Speck.  Well,  I  suppose  it  was,  yes,  as  near  as  I  know. 

Mr.  McCniiiiOCH.  Well,  if  it  was  tnie  what  you  told  him,  how  do 
you  reconcile  what  you  said  to  him  with  what  you  are  telling  us? 

Mr.  Speck.  Well,  I  have  just  forgotten.  It  was  fresh  and  brought 
back  to  my  mind. 

Mr.  Mc'CuLiiOCH.  You  had  forgotten  that  you  didn't  know  any- 
thing about  any  other  unit  than  your  own ;  it  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Speck.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  And  now  you  remember  that  you  did  not  know 
anrthing  about  any  other  unit  than  your  own  ? 

Mr.  Speck.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  Is  that  it? 

Mr.  Speck.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixrOCH.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question  finally:  Have  you 
had  any  talk  with  any  contractor  or  contractor's  agent  since  you 
have  been  snbptmaed  as  a  witness  here  ? 

Mr.  Speck.  No,  sir;  I  asked  Mr.  Ericsson — I  seen  him — is  all 

Mr.  McCuixocH  (interposing).  I  didn't  ask  you  if  you  saw  him; 
did  you  talk  with  him? 
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"/t  .411  Mr.  SnscK.  No,  sir;  I  just  shook  hands  with  him  and  he  adced 

whether  I  was  working  every  day,  and  I  said  yes;  he  asked 
whether  I  was  going  to  testify,  and  I  said  yes.    He  said,  "  Testifj 
the  truth."    I  said,  ^' Yes." 
Mr.  McCuuLOCH.  He  said  to  testify  to  the  tnith! 
Mr.  Speck.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCTnjx)CH.  And  you  said  you  would  ? 
Mr.  Sfeck.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuujOCH.  Did  the  conversation  you  had  with  Mr.  Erics 
"iJBi*  have  anything  to  do  with  your  lapse  of  memory  here? 

""^  Mr.  Speck.  No,  sir;  nothing  at  all. 

_  Mr.  McCtJULOCH.  That  is  afl. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  MS.  WILLIAM  H.  BAKRES,  BOCKFOBS,  ILL 


^  (The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 

Si  Mr.  McKenzie.  What  is  your  name? 

I  Mr.  Barnes.  William  H.  Barnes. 

^  Mr.  McKenzie.  What  is  your  business? 

|1  Mr.  Barnes.  A  real  estate  broker. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Are  you  connected  with  the  Chamber  of  Couua 
of  Rockford? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Yes,  sir. 
t^  Mr.  McKenzie.  I  want  to  make  this  statement :  A  report  was  m 

showing  the  price  of  various  cantonments  and  the  rental  paid  at 
different  camps  and  cantonments,  and  in  that  report  is  appeared  < 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Bockford  had  taken  a  blanket  leasi 
rather  the  Government  had  taken  a  blanket  lease  from  the  chan 
of  commerce,  at  an  annual  rental  of  $20  per  acre,  and  that  report 
course,  created  some  comment,  due  to  the  fact  that  I  believe  thi 
the  highest  rental  that  was  paid  for  any  of  the  camps  or  cantonm 
or  grounds.  Now,  I  would  like  to  have  you,  of  course,  being  a  m 
ber  of  that  committee,  state  for  the  benefit  of  the  record  whe 
that  is  true,  and  just  how  you  carried  out  that  contract. 

Mr.  Barnes.  It  is  true;  $20  per  acre  was  the  contract  that 
Grovemment  entered  into  with  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  the 
inception  of  the  camp  in  1917.    It  has  been  continued  through  o 
leases  at  the  same  t^ms. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  For  three  years? 

Mr.  Barnes.  There   were   other   leases — yes ;   three-year   pei 
They  were  yearly  leases,  with  options  up  to  five  years. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Is  that  an  unusual  rental  for  land  in  this  < 
munity? 

Mr.  Barnes.  I  would  say  it  was ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  was  the  reason,  then,  for  the  Govemi 
entering  into  a  contract  and  paying  a  higher  rental  than  the  ave 
rental  in  the  community  ? 
.^1"-  Mr.  Barnes.  Well,  the  farmers  were  averse  to  renting  their  ■ 

^  „„  at  any  price,  and  some  wanted  one  price  and  some  another,  and 

was  the  price  that  was  fixed  that  would  be  an  average  price 
would  be  satisfactory  to  all  of  them.    The  proposal  was  made  tc 
Government  at  that  price  and  they  accepted  it. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  About  what  would  be  the  average  fair  rental  t 
of  land  in  this  community  at  that  timet 
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Mp.  Babnxs.  Well,  most  of  the  farms  are  rented  in  this  vicinity 
on  the  share  basis,  so  there  isn't  any  rule  governing  that;  but  $8  and 
$10  per  acre  was  about  the  price  for  lands  of  that  character  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  McKenzoe.  Was  it  your  purpose,  as  a  committee  or  organi- 
zati<m  known  as  the  chamlier  of  commerce,  to  take  this  matter  over^ 
being  interested  in  having  the  camp  located  at  Rockford,  to  assist 
the  Government  to  get  control  of  this  land  ? 

Mr.  Baknxs.  Yes;  our  purpose  was  purely  to  help  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  McKenzix.  You  did  not  enter  into  it,  then,  for  the  purpose  of 
speculating  or  making  money  out  of  the  leasee  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Oh,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  I  presume  you  are 
prepared  to  state  to  the  committee  that  you  did  not  in  the  end  make 
anv  money? 

^r.  Barnes.  Out  of  the  rentals! 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Yes. 

Mr.  Barnes.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Can  you  give  the  facts  just  for  the  benefit  of  the 
record,  so  that  it  will,  perhaps,  end  that  controversy  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  a  lease  entered  into  between  the 
individual  landowners  and  the  trustee  for  the  chamber  of  commerce. 
There  had  been  three  blanket  leases:  the  first  blanket  lease  was 
between  the  then  acting  chairman  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  C.  A. 
IHckinson — ^that  was  for  these  underlying  leases ;  the  so-called  under- 
lying leases — then  there  was  a  blanket  lease  entered  into  between 
the  chamber  of  commerce  and  the  United  States  Govemmeni  at  the 
same  price  that  the  farmer  was  receiving,  and  all  of  the  farmers' 
leases  were  written  at  the  same  price — $20  per  acre — as  the  blanket 
lease  was  between  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  the  Government. 
There  are  no  individual  farm  owners  that  received  less  than  $20 
an  acre,  but  there  is  one  that  received  a  little  more — a  minor  case 
where  there  was  a  set  of  buildings  on  a  small  piece  of  ground,  only 
20  acres,  and  there  was  such  a  hardship  imposed  on  him  that  the 
chamber  of  commerce  paid  him  $5  per  acre  more  every  year  than 
the  Government  paid. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  So,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  fanners  got  the  benefit 
of  the  consideration  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Absolutely;  it  was  hard  work  getting  it  signed  at 
that  price. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  your  activities  were  simply  of  a  public  char- 
acter to  assist  the  Government  in  getting  control  of  the  land  t 

Mr.  Barnes.  They  were  at  the  start.  There  were  two  camp  sites, 
you  understand;  two  different  leases  made.  By  the  time  the  first 
tract  of  land  was  secured  by  the  Government  it  was  found  necessary 
to  increase  the  holdings,  and  then  I  got  orders  direct  from  the  Gov- 
enunent  what  to  do. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  pur- 
chasing of  the  camp  for  the  Government  after  the  armistice  was 
signed? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Not  directly;  no,  sir;  in  an  advisory  capacity  I  had 
considerable  to  do  with  it. 
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Mr.  McKenzie.  Was  there  a  syndicate  formed  to  take  over 
land  and  then  sell  it  to  the  Government  ( 

Mr.  Barnks.  No,  sir.    There  was  a  syndicate  formed  to  take  o 
some  lands  where  the  farmers  refused  to  rent  their  lands  to 
Government  for  any  price  or  under  any  consideration.    It  was  foi 
necessary  to  purchase  the  lands  and  lease  to  the  Grovemment  in  or 
to  secure  them. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  you  purchased  those  farms  at  the  time  of 
locating  of  the  camp  here? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Yes;  right  at  the  very  start;  in  July,  1917. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  When  you  sold  those  lands  to  the  GrOTemin 
did  it  net  any  profit  to  the  syndicate? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  you  know  how  much? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  the  figures  here;  I  brought  tl 
along.  We  purchased  four  different  tracts  of  groimd,  three 
which  were  necessary  to  purchase  and  one  of  which  was  unne 
sary ;  that  is  to  say,  the  farmer  did  not  refuse  to  sell.  I  make  t 
distinction  in  order  to  do  justice  to  the  farmer.  Do  you  wish  tl 
in  individual  tracts? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  might  name  them;  there  are  only  four 
them. 

Mr.  Barnes.  In  one  answer? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Yes. 

Mr.  Barnes.  The  land  that  we  purchased  we  paid  $88,958.50, ; 
then  we  sold  the  lands  which  were  at  an  appraised  value  and  wl 
were  satisfactory  to  the  syndicate,  and  we  received  $95,204,  In  at 
tion  to  that  we  had  some  profits  which  consisted  of  damages 
demolished  farm  buUdings  during  the  course  of  construction  of 
camp,  running  way  back  to  1917,  most  of  them;  in  fact,  they  * 
all  in  1917. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  was  the  amount  of  that? 

Mr.  Barnes.  January  12,  1918,  the  Government  settled  for  tha 

Mr.  McKenzie.  How  much  did  they  give  you  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-five  dol 
from  the  four  tracts. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  was  the  damages? 

Mr.  Barnes.  That  was  the  damages  and  that  accrues  as  profit  tc 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  made  your  net  profit  how  much? 

Mr.  Barnes.  From  those  two  sources,  $13,819.50,  the  diffen 
between  the  purchase  price  and  sale  price,  and  also  the  demoli<; 
buildings.  In  addition  to  that  we  had  some  profit  from  the  s 
and  gravel  sold  to  the  Government,  which  I  treated  as  a  profit 
the  whole  transaction.  The  rents  which  I  received  as  trustee 
the  syndicate  I  distributed  as  dividends  or  interest  on  the  money 
vested.  So  in  the  final  analysis,  last  July  31  I  had  on  hand  v 
rents,  profits  on  the  sale  of  lana,  and  those  profits  from  damn 
buildings,  $21,388.34  to  be  distributed  among  16  shares;  there  v 
16  shareholders  in  the  syndicate. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Did  you  and  your  associates  perform  a  consii 
able  amount  of  labor  in  procuring  the  leases  and  carrying  out 
contract  for  the  Government  that  was  to  represent  a  consideral 
for  this  money? 
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Mr.  Barnes.  It  is  hardly  seemly  for  me  to  answer  the  way  I  am 
going  to.  but  I've  got  to.  During  the  two-year  period  from,  start- 
ing in  May,  1917,  when  the  proposals  were  invited  from  the  Gov- 
«mment  for  camp  sites,  I  personally  spent  about  14  months  of  time 
for  the  Government  without  pay.  Other  members  of  the  committee 
worked,  too,  but  not  to  the  extent  I  did.  Along  about  October  1, 
1917, 1  became  directly  under  the  orders  of  the  Central  Department, 
Chicago,  War  Department,  as  to  what  I  should  do.  That  was  the 
time  we  started  to  get  the  additional  lands  for  the  Government, 
consisting  of  3,405  acres;  the  first  camp  sought  was  2,250  acres.  And 
then  there  were  numerous  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  officers 
of  the  camp  necessarily,  and  each  one  as  they  came  into  office  were 
unfamiliar  with  conditions  and  all  the  signs  pointed  to  myself  as 
being  the  one  familiar  with  the  conditions,  so  I  was  constantly  at 
the  call  of  the  Government  officials  to  straighten  out  things  that  they 
did  not  understand,  or  any  account  for  damages,  or  rather  a  buffer 
between  the  civilian  population  and  the  military. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  In  view  of  the  services  rendered  and  time  ^ven, 
vould  that  represent  a  very  large  payment,  in  your  judgment?         , 
Mr.  Barneo.  Well,  that  did  not  go  to  me;  that  is  profit;  only  my 
portion  of  it. 
Mr.  McKenzib.  I  mean  to  the  syndicate. 
Mr.  Barnes.  Oh,  to  the  syndicate? 
Mr.  McKenzie.  Yes. 

Mr.  Barnes.  Well,  I  would  say  that  it  was  very  satisfactory  and 
they  had  all  expressed  themselves  as  extremely  well  pleased  with  the 
amount  of  profit.  I  distributed  $1,350.12  to  each  one  of  them  with 
the  principal  back. 

^.  McKenzie.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question  about  the  price 
paid  to.  the  farmers  for  the  land  by  the  GovemmMit. 
Mr.  JBabnes.  In  the  sale? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Yes ;  in  these  particular  tracts  you  have  mentioned 
and  had  control  of,  but  purchased  from  the  farmers.  In  your  judg- 
ment did  the  Government  pay  an  imreasonable  price  for  some  of  that 
land? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Not  in  the  light  of  the  situation  as  it  is  now ;  that  is 
to  say,  there  has  been  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  value  and  sale 
prices  of  lands  between  1917  and  1919  when  these  sales  were  con- 
summated ;  there  has  been  a  constantly  increasing  price,  due  no  doubt 
to  the  increased  prices  for  the  product  of  the  farm  and  the  great 
prosperity  of  the  peOT)le. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  is  it  true  that  there  was  as  high  as  $800 
an  acre  paid  for  some  land? 

Mr.  Barnes.  That  is  not  true;  far  from  tme.  I  don't  think  in 
any  case  over  $300  was  paid. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  are  familiar  with  the  values  of  land  in  this 
community,  being  in  the  real  estate  business? 
Jfr.  Barnes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKJENziE.  And  yon  feel  that  the  prices  paid  were  not  on- 
reasonable? 

Mr.^  Barnes.  I  think  they  were  very  rea-sonable  in  the  light  of  the 
situation  at  the  time  they  were  purchased. 
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l^lf  IWrrfP  Mr.  McKenzie.  Were  there  any  condemnation  auits  brought 

^*'^"  Mr.  Barnes.  Some  started,  I  understand,  in  two  or  three  insti 

they  were  started  and  are  pending  in  the  United  States  district  ( 
^JSi*'  now. 

^5 1  Mr.  McKenzie.  And  have  not  been  settled  ? 

*^i  Mr.   Barnes.  No,  sir;   unsettled.     Never  brought  to  trial, 

■"  McKenzie;  on  the  docket  now. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  But  the  representative  of  the  Government,  n 
than  pay  the  price,  filed  a  condemnation  suit ;  filed  a  petition  for 
demnation. 

Mr.  Barnes.  It  was  necesary  in  these  particular  cases,  when 
land  could  not  be  acquired  peacefully  and  by  private  ne^otiat 
that  was  the  only  alternative.    They  would  be,  to  my  mind, 
unreasonable  prices. 

;  Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,  becaui 
some  sections  of  the  country  there  have  been  unreasonable  p 
paid,  in  my  judgment,  when  condemnation  should  have  been 
sorted  to. 
^  Mr.  Barnes.  There  is  a  peculiar  condition  here.  The  camp  si 
right  next  to  Eockford,  and  it  was  in  the  direction  where  indus 
development  will  naturally  take  place ;  right  up  next  to  it-  Anc 
hopes  of  the  future  has  been  that  the  city  would  extend  opt  t 
in  a  commercial  or  an  industrial  way.  That  has  had  some  bea 
on  the  values  of  these  grounds.     • 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Barnes.    We  are  much  oblige 
you. 
t^^i  TESTIMONY  OF  W.  C.  SULLIVAir,  BOCKPOKD,  ILL 

'j^i^  iM^  (The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 

llJWIk'V"— '    '  Mr.  McCtJtLOCH.  What  is  your  name? 

Mr.  SuixrvAN.  W.  C.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Sdulivan.  100  West  State  Street. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Rockford,  111.  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir ;  Rockford,  111. 
tf^*'  Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  Did  you  work  at  Camp  Grant? 

.,  <^  Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  When  did  you  begin  working  there? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  I  think  in  about  July,  1917,  if  f  remember  right 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Under  Bates  &  Rogers? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  In  what  capacity? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Laborer. 

Mr.  McCuLLOcH.  How  long  did  you  remain  there! 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Well,  until  they  finished  up, 

Mr.  McCuLLOcH.  Did  you  work  in  any  other  capacity  than  tha 
a  laborer  while  you  were  on  the  job  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Did  you  work  at  various  parts  of  the  camp! 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Tell  us  then  how  generally  you  w(»ired  over 
canrp. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Well,  I  started  in — we  were  installing  some  ti 
and  when  that  iob  was  finished.  I  don't  know  how  lone,  a  short  ti 
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and  then  I  was  over  helping  unload  lumber,  and  from  there  I  was 
sent  over  to  what  they  call  the  "  pole  gang  " ;  we  strung  wires  on 
them. 

Mr.  McCutLocH.  Your  work  did  take  you  over  the  camp  pretty 
generally,  is  that  it? 

Mr.  SxTLUVAN.  Well,  not  so  much ;  I  was  in  practically  a  small  space 
in  the  canop. 

Mr.  McCtjuloch.  What  did  you  observe  under  the  Bates  &  Rogers' 
contract  as  to  waste  of  material,  if  anything? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  WeU,  there  wasn't  any  waste  where  I  was. 

Mr.  McCtjixoch.  What  were  you  domg? 

Mr.  Stjrx,rvAN.  Well,  piling  up  lumber  at  one  time  and  picking  up 
poles  and  installing  some  traps  at  another  time,  and  I  was  shaving 
poles. 

Mr.  McCtJLLOCH.  What  do  you  say  as  to  whether  or  not  there  were 
men  on  the  job  that  were  not  doing  a  day's  work? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  There  were  some ;  yes,sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Was  there  loafing  on  the  job  ? 

Mr.  StTLLivAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCxjMX)CH.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Well,  1  saw  men  that  were  not  doing  anything; 
didn't  seem  to  be  doing  anything,  anyway. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  You  have  worked  on  other  jobs,  of  course? 

Mr.  SuixiVAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  how  the  work  on  this 
job  compared  with  the  work  that  was  done  on  other  jobs  of  a  private 
nature  that  you  were  working  on? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  How  do  you  mean,  on  other  jobs  I  have  worked  on? 

Mr.  McCulloch.  You  have  worked  on  other  jobs? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Construction  jobs? 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Did  you  ever  work  as  a  laborer  on  a  construction 
job? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  only  construction  job  I  was  on. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Never  worked  on  any  other  construction  job? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  What  did  you  do  before  you  went  to  Camp 
Grant? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  I  was  an  engineer  on  the  Northwestern. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  So  you  would  not  have  any  opinion  on  that 
question  whether  the  men  were  working  steadily  compared  to  other 
jobs? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No,  sir;  I  couldn't  say. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Would  you  say  to  the  committee  there  was  loaf- 
in*!  on  the  job,  or  not? 

Mr.  Sullivan,  I  saw  loafing;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  All  the  time  or  several  times? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  I  was  not  around  all  the  time,  you  know ;  I  was  on 
&  small  area ;  from  the  coal  grounds  to  the  pole  grounds,  and  there 
JJ^'t  many  men.  We  were  installing  poles  over  there  for  the  wire. 
There  was  no  loafing  on  the  job  I  was  on. 
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Mr.  McCtjlloch.  Will  you  tell  us  about  that,  why  you  wei 
working? 

Mr.  SuuLTVAN.  There  wasn't  very  many  of  us  and  there  was 
of  work  to  be  done ;  in  fact,  they  were  waiting  for  those  pol« 
fact,  the  wagons  were  standing  there  waiting  for  us  to  finish 
to  get  them  over  there. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  What  do  you  know  about  the  supervision 
there  competent  supervision  on  that  work,  or  do  you  know! 

Mr.  Sullivan.  I  couldn't  say  that;  I  never  had  no  constn 
experience. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  Do  you  know  of  a  shoe  clerk  being  a  carp 
inspector  ? 

Mr.  Stjllivan.  I  met  one  out  there  that  said  he  was;  yes,  sii 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  What  was  his  name? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Green. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Had  he  ever  worked  on  any  work  of  that 

Mr.  SuLLTVAN.  He  said  he  hadn't. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  What  do  you  know  about  the  checkers  in  ui 
ing  materials  from  the  freight  cars?  Do  you  know  anything 
that! 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Well,  they  had  checkers  while  I  was  unlo 
lumber  there,  young  fellows. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Can  you  give  the  committee  any  idea  of  jroi 
pression  of  the  checking  of  materials,  and  how  it  was  don< 
whether  it  was  done  right  or  not? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Wftll,  as  they  took  the  lumber  out  of  the  cai 
checked  each  piece,  or  were  supposed  to  anyway. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  And  was  the  checking  well  done? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Well,  I  don't  know  just  how  you  would  say 
that. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  What  would  you  say  about  it? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Well,  they  were  aroimd  marking  them  doT 
never  done  any  of  that  work. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Were  they  qualified  checkers,  in  your  judg 

Mr.  Sullivan.  That  I  couldn't  say.  I  never  done  any  che 
They  had  tabs  there;  they  were  marking  them  down,  whethei 
missed  any  or  not 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH  (interposing).  Was  it  your  opinion  from 
observation  that  they  knew  much  about  what  they  were  doing  i 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No,  sir;  they  did  not. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  You  thought  they  did  not  know  much  abou 
jobs? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  That  was  pretty  important,  wasn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  I  was  only  there  a  short  time  and  they  had  a  i 
of  young  fellows  just  tabbing  it  down,  and  some  that  were  not  t 

Mr.  McKexzie.  That  is  what  you  meant  by  saying  they  wer 
posed  to  be  checking? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  I  wish  you  would  tell  the  committee  just  fi 
if  you  have  any  information  on  that  subject  that  you  are  will 
give  us? 
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Mr.  Sullivan.  I  am  willing  to  give  you  all  the  information  I  can. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Of  course,  we  understood  you  had  some  impres- 
sions about  the  checking  of  that  lumber  and  that  material,  and  what- 
ever those  impressions  are  I  would  like  to  have  you  tell  the  com- 
mittee what  you  observed  and  whether  you  thought  it  was  being  done 
right  and  whether  or  not  the  Government's  interests  were  being  safe- 
guarded? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  As  I  said  before,  the^  had  tabs  and  marked  down 
generally,  or  were  supposed  to.  Sometimes  they  were  fooling  around 
there;  whether  they  marked  it  or  not  I  don't  mow. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  You  say  some  was  checked  and  some  was  not 
checked  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  They  checked  some,  and  they  might  have  checked  a 
dozen  ahead,  and  some 

Mr  .McCuLLOCH  (interposing).  You  said  you  didn't  think  they 
knew  their  business? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  They  were  young  fellows;  I  still  say  so. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  In  your  judgment  were  they  doing  it  right  or 
wrong? 

Mr.  SuLLTVAN.  No;  not  right;  not  the  way  I  would  do  it  if  I  were 
doing  it. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  how  the  lumber  was 
taken  out  of  the  cars ;  wasn't  it  taken  out  of  both  sides  of  the  car  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  being  taken  out  in  quantities  so  that  the 
checkers  could  not  have  got  it,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  StTLLivAN.  Each  one  took  two  or  three  boards,  a  man  at  each 
end,  and  this  fellow  went  along  and  counted  it  and  tabbed  it  off. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Did  he  do  it? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes;  in  lots  of  cases;  some  cases  they  piled  it  up 
where  they  didn't  do  it. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  It  was  your  impression  this  checking  was  not 
projDerly  done? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  In  some  pai-ticular  cases;  yes. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  In  two  cases? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes;  two  cases  or  three  cases.. 

Mr.  McCuLLoCH.  How  many  days? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  I  was  over  there  about  a  week. 

Mr.  McCuLLoCH.  So  you  think  about  twice  they  did  not  check  it 
right? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  In  that  gang  I  was  in. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Was  it  twice,  or  about  twice? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  ITie  two  or  three  times  I  noticed  it  was  marked — 
that  he  did  not  mark  it  down. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What  was  the  result  of  that ;  carelessness  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  They  were  fooling  there ;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Did  you  ever  see  them  haul  lumber  away  before 
the  checkers  got  a  chance  to  check  it? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  They  never  hauled  any  where  I  was;  just  piled 
it  up. 

Mr.  McKbnzde.  Do  you  know  by  whom  those  checkers  were  em- 
ployed? 

Mr.  SuLuvAN.  No.  sir. 
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Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  you  know  if  they  were  Government  employe 
or  employees  of  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No ;  I  don't  know  that ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  McKemzie.  You  have  no  knowledge  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No,  sir. 

TESTIHONT  OF  HB.  JOHN  £.  FETESS,  BOCKFOSD,  ILL 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Mr.  Peters,  where  do  you  live  ? 

Mr.  Peters.  920  Eighth  Avenue  Court,  Rockford. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Rockford  ? 

Mr.  Peters.  WelL  in  1899  was  the  last  time,  I  think,  I  canie 
Hockford  to  stay.     Since  that  time  I  have  been  here. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What  is  your  business,  Mr.  Peters? 

Mr.  Peters.  Why,  my  trade  is  carpenter  trade.  I  have  been  e 
ployed  as  a  representative  of  the  organization  for  quite  a  number 
years. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  How  long  have  you  been  a  carpenter?  When( 
jou  begin  work  as  a  carpenter? 

Mr.  Peters.  Well,  I  began  work  as  a  carpenter  when  I  was  a  lit 
boy,  probably  12  or  13  years  old. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Did  you  go  through  and  get  to  be  a  joumeym 
carpenter? 

Mr.  Peters.  Then  I  discontinued  work  at  the  trade  for  some  tii 
Then  I  started  on  again  in  the  carpenter  trade  finally  in  1903 ;  to 
sure. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  You  were  a  qualified  carpenter,  Mr.  Peters? 

Mr.  Peters.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Did  you  ever  do  any  contracting? 

Mr.  Peters.  A  very  little.  I  have  done  a  little,  but  not  enough 
«peak  about. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH  (looking  at  notes  of  investigator).  You  are  n 
employed,  as  I  understand  it,  as  business  agent  for  the  Carpenti 
Union  ? 

Mr.  Peters.  No ;  I  am  not  now,  but  I  have  been.  I  haven't  worl 
with  the  Carpenters'  Union  since  a  year  ago  last  July. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What  are  you  doing  now  ? 

"Mr.  Peters.  Organizer  for  a  fraternal  organization;  also  work 
my  spare  times  for  one  of  the  local  papers. 

Mr.  McCiTLLocH.  While  you  were  business  agent  of  the  local  C 
penters'  Union  was  the  contracting  work  at  Camp  Grant  going  on 

Mr.  Peters.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Had  it  begun  ? 

Mr.  Peters.  It  began  during  the  time  I  was  business  agent;  3re: 

Mr.  McCxTLLocH.  In  other  words,  you  were  business  agent  for 
local  Carpenters'  Union  when  they  started  to  build  Camp  Grant  ? 

Mr.  Peters.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  you  remained  as  business  agent  for  the  lo 
•Carpenters'  Union  for  how  long  during  the  construction  at  the  can 

Mr.  Peters.  Till  the  1st  of  July,  1918. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  That  would  be  approximately 

Mr.  Peters  (interposing).  Thirteen  m(»ths. 
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Mr.  McCrUiOCH.  A  year? 

Mr.  Petebs.  Yes;  just  about;  yes. 

Mr.  McCtruiOCH.  Just  about  a  year? 

Mr.  Peteks.  Yes. 

1^.  McCnUiOCH.  During  that  time  did  you  take  an  intei-est  in  the 
employment  of  carpenters  upon  that  Camp  Grant  job  ? 
•    Mr.  Pbteks.  Very  much  so ;  yes. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  And  did  you  have  any  interviews  with  those 
who  were  employing  carpenters  upon  that  job  or  contractors? 

Mr.  Petebs.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  Were  those  very  frequent? 

Mr.  Petebs.  Very  often;  yes. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  What  contractor  was  it  that  was  doing  the 
work  at  that  time  when  you  were  business  agent  for  the  local  car- 
penters' union? 

Mr.  Petebs.  Bates  &  Rogers  Construction  Co. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  With  whom  did  you  have  your  conversations? 

Mr.  Petebs.  Mr.  Lanahan;  the  original  conversation  was  with 
L.  P.  Lanahan ;  Lanahan,  anyway,  I  don't  know  his  initials. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Mr.  Lanahan  was  general  superintendent  with 
Bates  &  Rogers  Co.? 

Mr.  PErrERS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCui.LOCH.  You  say  most  of  your  conversations  were  with 
him? 

Mr.  I'etebs.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  As  general  superintendent,  I  assume  Mr.  Lana- 
han had  charge  of  the  work  for  Bates  &  Rogers,  and  the  hiring  of 
the  men  ? 

Mr.  Peters.  He  had  other  parties  to  hire  the  men. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  He  had  general  supervision? 

Mr.  Petebs.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  And  the  question  of  policy  was  at  least  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Lanahan  ? 

Mr.  Peters.  I  presume  so;  he  was  the  fellow  that  directed  all  the 
operations. 

Mr.  McOuLLocH.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  convei-sations  you 
had  witli  Mr.  Lanahan  during  that  period ;  what  was  the  subject  of 
couTersation? 

Mr.  Petebs.  The  first  subject — first,  when  we  found,  when  we  got 
the  information  that  the  camp  was  coming  to  Rockf ord,  that  we  were 
going  to  have  the  cantonment  built  in  the  neighborhood,  we  thought 
we  would  be  called  upon  to  furnish  carpenters,  and  the  subject  was 
taken  up  in  the  union  and  plans  made  for  us  to  give  what  assistance 
we  could  give  in  the  construction  program;  and  we  started  out, 
started  to  mobilize  carpenters  in  surrounding  towns,  and,  in  fact, 
other  States ;  finally  Mr.  Lanahan  came  to  town  and  I  found  out  he 
was  in  town  and  I  went  to  the  Nelson  Hotel  and  met  him  and  told 
bim  who  I  was  and  told  him  I  had  made  efforts  and  was  making 
efforts  to  procure  carpenters  qualified  for  the  work,  and  he  stated  I 
would  be  called  upon  to  furmsh  men;  finally,  I  think  it  was  prob- 
ablv  the  26th  of  June,  1917,  or  somewhere  about  that— I  couldnx  ex- 
actly state  the  date — ^Mr.  Lanahan  called  upon  me,  or  I  called  on 
bim,  I  don't  know  which,  but  at  any  rate  I  was  told  to  bring  75  men 
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the  following  Monday  morning^;  I  think  this  was  on  Thursdaj 
I'riday,  and  I  telegraphed  to  Chicago;  they  had  promised  to  1 
nish  me  up  to  nearly  4,000  men  from  Chicago,  carpenters,  if  it 
necessary. 

Mr.  McCur-LOCH.  By  "  they,"  you  mean  the  union  ? 

Mr.  Peters.  Yes ;  qualified  mechanics  from  the  union.     I  had  t< 

to  the  union  for  help,  but  they  knew  where  I  could  get  them  in 

.em^         '        rious  parts  of  the  State  and  adjoining  States;  I  telegraphed  foi 

iii|H  men  to  send  me  the  following  Monday  morning,  I  believe  it  wai 

^^B  Monday,  and  I  gathered  what  few  I  had  in  Rickford;  it  seem 

^H  that  time  the  local  officers  in  Eockford  were  not  able  to  get  holi 

tM  a  sufficient  number,  and  I  only  got  22  men.    When  construction  v 

'■^^  was  started  and  following  that  I  got  out  quite  a  lot;  finally 

[tad       '         enough  so  that  they  didn't  have  a  place  for  them  all. 

^  Mr.  McCtrUiOCH.  Were  the  men  you  furnished  qualified  workn 

,jjaj  Mr.  Peters.  They  were,  because  they  were  sent  out  by  the 

'7^.  ganization,  and  they  had  had  to  go  through  the  apprentice  sys 

serving  a  period  of  time  to  become  qualified  workmen  or  mechai 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Tell  us  what  they  would  have  to  do  to  qua 

Mr.  Peters.  In  every  organization,  especially  so  in  Chicago,  i 
there  than  any  other  place,  men  there  have  to  serve  three  yeai 
the  trade ;  out  of  the  three  years  they  have  to  put  in  three  montJ 
each  year  in  a  technical  school  in  order  to  learn  the  technical 
as  well  as  the  practical  part;  nine  months  on  a  building  and  t 
months  of  the  year  they  would  be  in  a  school,  a  technical  school. 

Mr.  McCtiiiLOCH.  So  the  men  you  received  were  qualified  car 
ters? 

Mr.  Peters.  Practically  so,  every  one  of  them. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  Were  they  entirely  so? 

Mr.  Peters.'  I  would  be  inclined  to  say  yes. 

Mr.  McCtJixocH.  Go  ahead  and  tell  what  occurred ;  what  did 
do;  you  say  you  got  lots  of  men;  did  you  take  them  out  there 
put  them  to  work! 

Mr.  Peters.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtJLLOCH.  Were  you  successful  in  getting  them  work? 

Mr.  Peters.  Not  always;  after  the  camp  opened  I  sent  out  i 
men  than  thev  could  put  to  work,  and  I  called  their  attention  t 
and  they  sairf^  they  couldn't  get  the  material  here,  and  I  pointed 
the  fact  there  was  a  bunch  of  unqualified  mechanics  that  prob 
never  saw  carpenters'  tools  on  the  work ;  in  fact,  a  lot  of  toem 
never  worked  with  a  carpenter's  tools ;  I  wanted  them  pot  off  the 
and  our  men  put  on. 

Mr.  McCiJiJtxx^H.  What  was  the  result  of  your  efforts  along 
line? 

Mr.  Peters.  Not  very  successful ;  from  time  to  time  onr  people 
to  wait. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Did  you  take  that  up  with  Lanahant 

Mr.  Peters.  I  called  his  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Did  you  tell  him  you  had  qualified  carpenter 

Mr.  Peters.  He  knew  that. 

Mr.  McCrniiOCH.  Yon  told  him  that? 

Mr.  Peters.  He  said,  "  The  material  ain't  coming  fast  enoagfa 
we  will  be  ready  for  them  in  a  day  or  so  " ;  that  was  the  usual  ans 
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Mr.  McCdux)ch.  While  you  were  there  with  the  men  that  were 

aaalified  carpenters,  endeavoring  to  get  them  on  the  job,  you  say 
liere  were  men  on  the  job  who  were  not  qualified  and  who  had  no 
practical  experience?    . 
Mr.  Petebs.  Yes,  sir;  lots  of  them. 
Mr.  McCtnxocH.  And  they  kept  on  the  job? 
Mr.  Peters.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCtjuxwh.  And  your  men  not  put  on  the  job  ? 

Mr.  Peters.  Very  much  so;  they  had  to  wait  until  the  material 
came  along  so  they  could  be  put  to  work. 

Mr.  McCtnxocH.  At  the  time  you  were  endeavoring  to  get  your 
men  on,  state  whether  or  not  these  men  were  coming  in  here  and  being 
accepted  as  carpenters  these  men  that  were  not  competent? 

Mr.  Peters.  Yes;  that  was  a  daily  occurrence;  I  could  call  especial 
attention  to  one  time  for  instance ;  that  was  not  only  once,  but  quite 
often ;  I  had  men  that  wanted  to  go  to  work  and  were  waiting,  and 
1  was  around  there  trying  to  get  them  on  the  work  and  saw  rellows 
with  new  tools,  with  a  saw  about  that  long  [indicating],  and  a 
machinist's  square,  instead  of  a  carpenter's  square;  10-cent  tools, 
gotten  in  a  10-cent  store,  and  I  called  that  to  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Horton,  the  unit  superintendent. 

Mr.  McCtJLLOCH.  Of  Bates  &  Rogers? 

Mr.  Peters.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCdux)ch.  And  working  under  Mr.  Lanahan? 

Mr.  Peters.  I  called  his  attention  to  five  bartenders  that  had 
come  in  from  Rock  Island,  that  came  in  with  that  kind  of  tools; 
they  were  lined  up  in  rows  outside  of  the  employment  oflBce;  I 
pointed  out  that  they  were  bartenders  from  Rock  Island,  and  could 
tell  what  kind  of  carpenters  they  were  by  their  tools;  at  that  time 
he  chased  them  out  of  the  line,  but  two  days  later  they  were  on 
another  kind  of  work. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  What  happened  to  your  men  then? 

Mr.  Peters.  Our  men  were  put  on  when  they  could  find  work  for 
them;  it  depended  when  the  material  came  along;  maybe  they  were 
put  on  a  day  or  two  later;  that  is  about  the  limit  they  had  to  wait. 

Mr.  McCrrLix)CH.  At  the  time  they  were  waiting,  these  qualified 
men,  do  you  know  of  any  instance  where  these  unqualified  men  were 
put  to  work? 

Mr.  Peters.  They  were  always  put  to  work;  very  few  were  dis- 
charged for  not  being  qualified;  there  was  about  an  equal  number; 
in  fact,  I  believe  it  is  safe  to  say  an  equal  number  of  unqualified 
mechanics  would  be  discharged  as  ours. 

Mr.  McCmjiOCH.  During  this  time  they  were  shipping  them  in? 

Mr.  Peters.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCcixocH.  And  taking  them  on  the  job? 

Mr.  Piters.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  These  fellows  who  didnt  have  qualifications? 

Mr.  Ptters.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtiUiOCH.  Do  you  remember  a  shipment  from  Indian- 
apolis? 

Mr.  Peters.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCmxocH.  Tell  us  about  that. 
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Mr.  Petebs.  I  didn't  count  them  myself,  but  I  was  informed  tl 
was  700,  at  least,  came  in  on  one  trainload  one  day,  and  out  of  th 
from  the  way  I  sized  them  up — I  believe  I  can  judge  by  the  oi 
a  carpenter  carries  pretty  well  and  his  qualifications — I  donH 
lieve  there  was  but  only  about  two  out  of  every  five  that  were  qu 
fied  mechanics;  the  rest  of  tiie  bunch  they  had  gathered  togH 
might  have  been  cooks,  bartenders,  or  from  any  other  business. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Did  they  go  on  the  job? 

Mr.  Peters.  They  went  on  the  work. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Right  away? 

Mr.  Peters.  Not  all  that  day,  but  most  of  them  were  put  on. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  At  that  time  did  you  have  qualified  carpen 
there  waiting  to  be  put  on  the  job  ? 

Mr.  Peters.  I  did  have  some. 

Mr.  McCuiiocH.  Were  they  put  on? 

Mr.  Peters.  He  couldn't  put  all  of  them  on  because  there  wmj 
many  coming  in. 

Mr.  MoCuixocH.  At  that  time  some  unqualified  men  were  put 
and  your  qualified  men  were  not  put  on  ? 

Mr.  FvTEBB.  Some,  at  least. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Can  you  give  us  any  other  instance  now  or  fi 
bearing  on  this  particular  subject? 

Mr.  Peters.  That  was  the  usual  condition  of  affairs,  practie 
all  the  way  through.  I  walked  around  the  camp  fi-om  time  to  t 
to  find  out  exactly  what  kind  of  fellows  we  had  there,  and,  of  coa 
I  discovered  many  times  in  the  day  unqualified  and  not  carpent 
and  I  sometimes  called  the  bosses'  attention  and  sometimes  the  i 
superintendent's  and  said  they  ought  to  be  cleaned  up  and  gotten 
of  there;  and  the  result  of  it  was  when  I  went  over  in  Mr.  Thci 
ton's  unit  they  sent  a  couple  of  guards  after  me  and  chased  me 
and  I  had  to  go  to  Mr.  Lanahan  to  get  a  pass  so  they  wouldn't  ch 
me  out  of  the  place. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  Was  it  your  opinion  and  the  opinion  of  y 
imion  that  the  employing  of  men  unqualified  for  the  work  ' 
not  only  added  expense  to  the  Government  but  would  result  in  ] 
to  the  Government,  and  delay  ? 

Mr.  Peters.  It  was  our  opinion,  and  we  knew  it  to  be  a  fact 
know  to-day  to  be  a  fact  that  less  than  half  of  the  men  emplo 
at  carpenter  work,  had  they  been  qualified  mechanics  and  diret 
in  the  right  kind  of  way,  would  have  done  better  and  not  onh 
the  same  length  of  time,  and  would  have  saved  a  whole  lot  of  wa 

Mr.  McCuLLOcii.  Would  a  gang  of  men  qualified  and  prop* 
directed  and  properly  handled  done  the  work  in  less  time  than 
gangs  that  were  on  the  job! 

Mr.  Peters.  Do  you  mean  if  they  had  all  been  qualified  mechu 
that  were  there  would  they  have  done  it  in  less  time? 

Mr.  McCnti/)CH.  We  have  the  situation  where,  as  you  s«y. 
per  cent  of  the  men  were  not  qualified  for  the  work  they  were  dioi 

Mr.  Pptehs.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  You  have  said  that  half  the  men  on  that 
would  have  done,  if  qualified,  would  have  done  the  same  amoanl 
work  in  the  same  time? 

Mr.  Peters.  Yes;  if  they  had  been  left  alone  and  the  element  ^ 
didn't  know  about  the  busmess  chased  off  the  job. 
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Mr.  McCoiJiOCH.  Now,  the  craitention  being  advanced  that  this 
was  an  emergenoy,  with  speed  and  haste  being  aU-important,  do  you 
fcel  that  they  were  justified  in  employing  that  olass  of  men? 
Mr.  Pbiebs.  That  was  the  contention. 

Mr.  McCt7i<L0CH.  I  am  asking  from  your  knowledge  and  experi- 
enoB  as  a  carpenter  whether  or  not  this  siystem  of  hiring  everybody 
and  putting  them  on  the  job,  whether  uiey  were  quaUfied  or  un- 
qualified, especially  carpenters,  hurried  the  work  along? 
Mr.  Pismats.  No ;  I  don't  think  it  hurried  it  along. 
Mr.  McCuLtocH.  Do  yott  think  it  delayed  it? 
Mr.  Peters.  Yee. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  <he  expense  if  your 
statement  is  correct  that  half  the  men,  if  efficient,  could  have  done 
the  work  just  as  quickly? 
Mr.  Petebs.  Yes, 

Mr.  MoCtnuLOOH.  Because  the  other  half  was  deadweight? 
Mr.  Peters.  And  in  the  way  of  the  efficient  men. 
Mr.  McCciiLOCH.  They  being  in  the  way  of  the  efficient  men  meant 
delay  as  well  as  extra  expense.    Is  that  your  conclusion? 

^ir.  Petebs.  Yes;  that  is  my  conclusion;  that  is  the  way  I  sized 
it  in>. 

ila.  McCTTUiOCH.  Is  it  your  opinion,  from  your  investigations  out 
there  and  from  your  observations  while  on  the  job,  that  this  in- 
efficiency and  waste,  which  resulted  from  having  these  inexperienced 
men  on  there,  was  carried  on  deliberately  by  the  contractor,  or  was  it 
an  error  in  judgment? 

Mr.  Peteks.  That  would  be  pretty  hard  for  me  to  judge.  I 
wouldn't  want  to  condemn  anybody,  unless  I  had  the  positive  in- 
formation. I  wouldn't  say  it  was  deliberately  done,  but  if  it  wasn't 
deliberate,  it  was  a  grave  error  in  judgment. 

Mr.  McCtnjxiCH.  What  would  you  say  about  the  men  being  kept 
at  work  at  all  times  ? 

Mr.  Petebs.  "Well,  as  well  as  they  might.  Of  course,  there  was 
ctmraderable  loafing,  and  at  one  time  tm)  many  men  were  on  one 
building — ^by  far  too  many  to  work  to  an  advantage — lots  of  them 
couldn't  work,  because  there  was  too  many  on  the  building. 

Mr.  McCtTLiiOCH.  How  about  meeting  men  in  town,  who  had  slipped 
awav  after  checking  in  ? 

Mr.  Peters.  I  would  meet  a  few;  but  there  was  very  little  com- 
plaint on  that  score.  I  knew  of  men  who  claimed  they  had  been 
sent  in  to  town,  but  I  heard  a  great  many  rumors  of  men  checking 
in  and  getting  away  from  the  camp.  Of  course,  those  are  only  ru- 
mors and  I  couldn't  qualify  as  to  that. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Just  one  or  two  questions :  Was  the  work  at  Camp 
Grant — construction  at  Camp  Grant — under  the  Bates  &  Rogers  Con- 
struction Co.  done  under  what  would  be  termed  open -shop  work? 
Mr.  Peters.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  It  was  an  open-shop  job? 
Mr.  Peters.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKenkie.  In  other  words,  nonunion  men  and  union  men  met 
on  equal  footing? 

Mr.  Peters.  Yes;  we  allowed  that  to  continue,  because  the  coun- 
try was  at  war  and  we  didn't  want  to  do  anything  to  interfere  with 
the  progress  of  the  job ;  with  the  progress  of  the  work. 
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Mr.  McKenzie.  Did  you  observe  the  union  men  you  had  pli 
on  that  job,  whether  or  riot  they  were  faithful  employees,  or  did 
simply  dismiss  them? 

Mr.  Peters.  Why,  I  observed  in  my  way  around  the  camp  t 
most  of  them  were  trying  to  do  their  work;  I  did  find  that  a  fe'w 
them  didn't  do  what  they  ought  to,  and  I  lay  it  to  the  fact,  ni 
so  than  anything  else,  that  so  many  incompetents  were  on  the 
with  them  that  they  couldn't  do  their  work  and  they  thoughi 
wasn't  worth  while  to  make  the  supreme  effort;  but  as  a  general  i 
I  think  the  men  I  sent  there  tried  to  do  their  work. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  have  stated  you  went  to  Bates  &  Roj 
many  times  trying  to  get  regular  carpenters,  union  men,  on  the  j( 

Mr.  Petehs.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  you  couldn't  get  them  on  because  of  th 
having  too  mai^  men  and  not  needing  them  ? 

Mr.  Peters.  Yes ;  and  they  claimed  they  couldnt  get  the  matei 
in  fast  enough  when  I  had  men  ready  to  work. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Did  Bates  &  Bogers,  or  their  representatives,  e 
come  to  you  and  ask  you  to  fumi^  men? 

Mr.  Peters.  Yes,  sir ;  quite  a  number  of  times ;  quite  a  number 
times ;  Mr.  Lanahan  would  tell  me  he  needed  about  500  and  I  wo' 
sent  for  them  and  when  they  came  they  were  not  all  put  to  wo 
I  hardly  ever  got  that  many,  but  they  weren't  all  put  on. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Did  you  confine  your  activities,  so  far  as  un 
men  were  concerned,  to  the  carpenters? 

Mr.  Peters.  Yes;  I  confined  my  attention  to  the  carpenters,  1 
sometimes  would  be  asked  by  the  members  of  the  Bates  A  Rog 
firm  to  bring  laborers;  I  would  notify  somebody  to  send  labor 
out  as  quickly  as  they  could,  but  that  would  be  on  very  rare 
casions. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Your  main  objection  was  the  employing  of  \ 
fit  men  and  paying  them  union  wages? 

Mr.  Peters.  Yes;  I  wanted  to  <fo  the  very  best  for  all  concern 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  you  feel  you  can  say  to  this  committee  tl 
it  is  your  judgment  if  they  had  had  all  union  men  on  the  job  tJ 
the  work  would  have  gone  right  along  and  we  would  have  haci 
more  economical  administration  out  there? 

Mr.  Peters.  Yes ;  I  would  say  so ;  I  would  say,  further  than  th 
if  they  had  not  been  all  union  men — we  didn't  expect  to  hav« 
closed  shop — if  they  had  done  better  they  would  have  saved  a  wh 
lot  of  expense. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Was  it  your  understanding  that  the  union  oi 
were  in  a  sense  bound  by  the  agreement  entered  into  by  Secreti 
Baker  and  Samuel  Gompers  in  regard  to  labor?  And  the  nni 
men  were  bound  from  striking? 

Mr.  Peters.  We  didn't  understand  we  were  not  allowed  to  stri 
but  we  didn't  want  to;  we  had  plenty  of  reasons  to  strike,  but 
didn't  want  to:  we  wanted  to  do  everything  for  the  advanoem* 
of  the  work,  instead  of  retarding  the  work,  and  we  wouldn't 
that;  we  would  rather  suffer  anything  rather  than  do  anything 
that  kind. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  think  you  have  stated  that  so  far  as  you  w( 
able  to  observe  that  the  men  who  were  union  men  were  parfbrmi 
faithful  work  out  there? 
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Mr.  Peters.  Fairly  so;  yes.    I  am,  with  a  few  exceptions. 

Mr.  McKexzie.  Men  with  union  buttons  on. 

Mr.  Peters.  There  was  some  exceptions,  but  I  regard  that  due  to 
the  fact  that  there  was  so  many  incompetents  and  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  make  the  supreme  effort. 

Mr.  McKenzde.  In  other  words,  you  don't  wish  to  represent  to 
this  committee  that  all  union  men  are  perfect,  so  far  as  doing  a  day's 
work  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Petebs.  No  ;  I  wouldn't  say  that. 

Mr.  McElenzie.  And  that  all  outside  men  were  not? 

Mr.  Peters.  No;  all  union  men  are  human  and  some  would  take 
advantage  of  a  chance  to  loaf. 

TESnMOHY  OF  CAPT.  L.  H.  H0S8,  TTTIUTIES  OFTICEB  AT  CAU? 

OKANT. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  Your  name  is  Capt.  L.  H.  Moss? 

Mr.  Moss.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCmxocH.  As  I  understand  it,  you  are  the  utilities  officer 
at  Camp  Grant  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Moss.  I  am. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  Utility  officer  of  what? 

Mr.  Moss.  The  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  camp  and  utili- 
ties— the  utilities  such  as  electric  light,  water  system,  buildings, 
sewers,  etc. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Do  you  also  keep  a  list  of  the  surplus  building 
material  on  hand?  • 

Mr.  Moss.  Working  surplus. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Doesnt  that  cover  everything  you  have  got  in 
the  way  of  surplus  materials? 

Mr.  Moss.  Certainly. 

Mr.  McCtJLLocH.  At  the  request  of  a  representative  of  this  com- 
mittee did  you  prepare  a  coilsolidated  report  of  the  surplus  building 
material  on  hand  at  Camp  Grant  under  date  of  November  10,  1919 ; 
did  YOU  prepare  such  a  report  or  cause  it  to  be  prepared? 

Mr.  Moss.  I  don^  know  what  you  mean  by  surplus. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  I  am  reading  from  the  report,  which  says : 

November  10,  1919,  ntilities  department,  east  nren.  Consolidated  report  of 
sorplos  bollding  material  on  hand ;  quantity ;  article. 

It  goes  on  to  specify  the  various  articles  that  are  on  hand  as  sur- 
plus or  unused  building  material. 

Mr.  Moss.  I  had  that  report  prepared.  I  don't  want  to  go  on  rec- 
ord that  it  is  surplus  material  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  I  don't  think  it  is  that  important. 

Mr.  Moss.  That  is  the  intention  of  the  report ;  yes. 

Mr.  McCuiJiOCH.  What  does  the  report  show  ? 

Mr.  Moss.  The  report  shows  as  listed  the  amount  of  nuitcrial  on 
hand  in  Camp  Grant  as  material  which  has  not  been  installed  in 
the  operation.  Of  course,  in  the  maintenance  in  a  camp  of  that  size 
certam  materials  have  to  be  carried  in  stock.  It  is  indicated  there 
on  the  list  of  materials  which  are  reserved  for  a  two-year  supply. 
In  addition  to  that  there  is  other  material — Clumber  necessaiy.    We 
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were  instructed  to  make  up  our  list  of  things  that  probably  wouli 
needed  for  a  two-year  period. 

Mr.  McCxTLiiOCH.  So  this  report  is  a  report  of  material  on  b 
one  year  after  the  camp  had  been  completed  ? 

Mr.  Moss.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCmjiOCH.  And,  as  I  understand  it,  the  camp  would  1 
to  be  maintained  covering  that  year  out  of  the  materials  that  ^ 
on  hand. 

Mr.  Moss.  Yes;  the  report  it  shows  to-day. 

Mr.  McCuiJU)CH.  It  is  a  report  of  the  material  on  hand  to-da 
the  camp  having  been  completed  a  year  ago,  is  that  right! 

Mr.  Moqs.  No;  part  of  that  material  has  been  shipped  in  f 
other  camps. 

Mr.  McCuuLOCH.  What  quantities  have  been  shipped  in  from  o 
camps  ? 

Mr.  Moss.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Is  there  any  way  of  telling! 

Mr.  Moss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtJLLOCH.  From  the  report? 

Mr.  Moss.  No;  it  could  be  told  from  the  record. 

Mr.  McCuiJLOCH.  I  wish  you  would  look  at  this  report  and 
the  committee  from  the  recapitulation  figures  on  it  what  quant 
are  on  hand. 

Mr.  Moss.  I  can't  tell  you;  that  is  a  matter  of  record  and 
have  to  be  compiled ;  part  of  that  material  was  left  over  and  s 
shipped  in;  there  are  a  number  of  large  warehouses  out  there 
jf  which  are  practically  filled;  I  can  answer  to  the  lumber  i 
there. 

Mr.  McCiTLLOCH.  Suppose  you  look  at  the  lumber  it^ms  and 
us  about  that. 

Mr.  Moss.  There  was  on  hand  at  the  time  the  construction  q 
termaster  turned  over  his  surplus  lumber  to  the  utilities  def 
ment 

Mr.  McCtnxocH  (interposing).  First,  when  did  he  do  that! 

Mr.  Moss.  I  should  say  around  the  20th  of  August;  I  am 
hazarding  that  guess;  I  wasn't  there  at  that  time. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  This  year! 

Mr.  Moss.  Yes,  sir;  9,698,139  board  feet,  that  is  of  miscellan 
sizes  and  length;  of  that  9,000,000  feet  there  was  sold  3,000,000 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  To  whom  was  that  sold,  if  you  know! 

Mr.  Moss.  To  the  I.  Luria  Co.;  it  was  sold  through  the  Phi! 
&  Slesson  Co.,  of  Washington. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  Who  are  Phillips  &  Slesson? 

Mr.  Moss.  As  I  understand  it,  they  are  members  of  a  board 

Jointed  to  dispose  of  surplus  lumber  throughout  the  Army  can 
think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCtilloch.  Are  they  a  Government  agency  or  is  it  a  pri 
concern  ? 

Mr.  Moss.  No,  I  think,  I  believe  they  are  representatives  of  a  1 
ber  association  which  consists  of  the  main  lumber  producers  ol 
country,  such  as  the  Southern  Pine  Lumber  Association. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  They  are  agencies  through  which  the  sur 
lumber  is  being  disposed  of? 
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Mr.  Moss.  Yes;  that  is  the  same  agency  through  which  the  lumber 
was  purchased  and  the  War  Department,  finding  they  had  all  thifr 
lumber  on  hand,  thought  the  b^  way  of  dieposing  of  the  lumber 
was  through  the  same  means  through  which  it  was  pundiased. 

Mr.  McCtJiiLOCH.  So,  if  anybody  wants  to  buy  lumber  they  have 
to  buy  it  through  this  agency  f 

Mr.  Moss.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Have  you  the  authority  to  sell  iti 

Mr.  Moss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuu/x;h.  Supposing  you  had  surplus  lumber  on  hand 
whidi  vou  thought  you  ought  to  dispose  of;  how  would  you  go  about 
doing  ft? 

Mr.  Moss.  That  simposition  isn't  well  grounded. 

Mr. McCuLiiOCH.  Have  you  that  lumber  in  your  charge  out  there? 

Mr.  Moss.  I  have  the  lumber  in  charge,  but  not  the  disposition 
of  it. 

Mr.  McCtJLLOCir.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at.  You  are  sup- 
posed to 

Col.  Cooper  (interposing).  If  the  committee  please,  I  have  charge 
of  that  and  I  will  be  glad  to  give  you  all  the  information  I  can. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH,  I  want  to  get  it  from  this  witness  and  then 
Col.  Cooper  will  be  given  a  chance. 

Mr.  Moss.  If  you  will  ask  me  to  outline  the  report  instead  of 
asking  ambiguous  questions,  I  may  be  able  to  explain  it. 

llr.  McCxnxocH.  Outline  it,  then.* 

Mr.  Moss.  The  lumber  at  Camp  Grant,  there  is  a  large  surplus  of 
lumber  there;  this  sui-plus  is  being  distributed  throughout  the 
various  camps,  where  lumber  is  need«l ;  that  is  the  first  call  on  the 
surplus  lumber  at  Grant;  we  get  transfer  orders  through  the  Con- 
struction Division  at  Washington  authorizing  us  to  ship  various 
shipments  to  the  various  pointe  where  lumber  is  needed ;  that  order 
is  a  regular  transfer  order;  we  receive,  through  the  Construction 
Division,  orders  to  sell  to  Phillips  &  Slesson,  to  I.  Luria  Lumber 
Co.,  this  3,000,000  feet  of  lumber  and  that  is  the  only  sale  we  have 
handled  out  there  so  far:  that  is  the  only  deal  we  have  handled 
through  the  Phillips  &  Slesson  agency. 
Mr.  McCuixocH.  You  report  your  surplus  lumber  to  Washington? 

Mr.  Moss.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCcixocH.  And  Washington  orders  you  to  either  ship  it  to 
another  camp  if  it  is  so  desired  or  turn  it  over  to  somebody  else; 
your  duties  there  are  purely  ministerial;  you  carry  out  the  orders 
given  you  ? 
Mr.  Moss.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  When  this  sale  was  made,  was  any  report  made 
by  you  as  to  the  necessity  or  advisability  of  disposing  of  some  of 
this  lumber? 
Mr.  Moss.  No;  I  was  not  the  utilities  officer  then. 
Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Do  vou  know  if  any  such  communication  was 

sent  out  by  the  utility  officer  here? 
Mr.  Moss.  I  hardly  think  so,  because  a  canvass  was  made  of  the 

lumber  at  the  various  camps  and  a  report  made  to  Washington  and 

if  it  is  found  one  particular  camp  needs  a  certain  thing  and  another 

camp  has  it,  the  transfer  is  macfe;  we  were  instructed  to  make  our 
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request  for  a  two-year  supply.  I  suppose  the  other  camps  were 
vised  accordingly. 

Mr.  McCtTLiiOCH.  Requests  for  lumber? 

Mr.  Moss.  Bequests  for  all  supplies. 

Mr.  McCtrUiOCH.  (to  ahead  and  read  the  figures  and  give  us 
information ;  what  further  disposition  has  been  made  of  the  lun 
that  was  on  hand? 

Mr.  Moss.  I  think  you  have  gotten  the  lumber  sold  to  that  c 
pany,  3,000,000  feet;  we  have  shipped  on  transfer  orders  1,746 
leet. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  By  transfer  orders,  have  you  finished  that  yei 

Mr.  Moss.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  By  transfer  orders  you  mean  orders  to  ship  1 
ber  to  other  camps? 

Mr.  Moss.  Well,  to  some  other  Government  project. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  It  might  not  have  been  camps  but  to  some  o 
Government  project? 

Mr.  Moss.  We  are  shipping  it  to  Honolulu ;  I  don't  know  whe 
that  is  a  Government  camp  but  it  is  at  least  a  Government  proje< 

Mr.  McCtoXiOCH.  Can  you  give  us  some  figures  from  the  repoi 
from  memory  where  that  quantity  of  lumber  was  sent  ? 

Mr.  Moss.  Yes ;  in  part,  1,000,000  feet  went  to  the  Mexican  bor 
there  are  195,000,000  still  to  go  to  the  Mexican  border ;  approximt 
250,000  feet  are  to  go  to  Honolulu. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  That  has  not  been  shipped  away  yet  ?  It  is 
in  process  now  ? 

-Mr.  Moss.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  That  is  the  point;  now  you  are  giving  us 
information  as  to  what  disposition  was  made  of  the  1,000,000  fee 

Mr.  Moss.  That  is  correct ;  another  shipment  went  to  Jefferson^ 
Ind.;  I  don't  know  what  that  is,  and  the  balance  on  hand  he; 
2,951,783  feet.  By  this  balance  on  hand  I  mean  still  available 
further  sale  or  diversion  to  some  other  camps. 

Mr.  McCtTixocH.  Surplus? 

Mr.  Moss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss.  In  other  words,  7,146,000  feet  is  obligated ;  the  qua; 
sold,  3,000,000  feet;  the  one  year's  supply,  2,000,000  feet;  anc 
amount  shipped  on  the  transfer  orders  and  the  sum  of  those  ( 
subtracted  from  the  amount  we  received  leaves  this  balance. 

Mr.  McCui,iiOCH.  "V^Tien  the  lumber  is  shipped  from  one  can 
another  must  the  order  have  the  O.  K.  of  Phillips  &  Slesson? 

Mr.  Moss.  It  must  not.  As  I  understand  it,  that  organizatira 
functions  where  the  lumber  is  sold  by  the  Government  to  ou 
firms. 

Mr.  McCcLLOCH.  To  the  market? 

Mr.  Moss.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Isn't  it  a  fact.  Captain — I  can't  see  very  well 
I  think  you  are  a  captain 

Mr.  Moss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  after  the  armistice  was  signed  there  wi 
organization  formed  of  lumbermen  to  handle  the  surplus  lumbei 

Mr.  Moss.  I  think  the  same  organization  that  was  created  to 
this  lumber  was  created  to  dispose  of  it.  There  may  have  b« 
length  of  time  that  they  didn't  function. 
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Mr.  McKenzce.  That  was  the  lumber  committee  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense  1 

Mr.  Moss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  that  was  composed  principally  of  lumber- 
men? 

Mr.  Moss.  I  think  there  were  five  lumber  associations  represented 
on  the  committee. 

Mr.  McKenzde.  Now,  after  the  war  was  over  and  the  armistice 
was  signed,  of  course,  the  question  of  disposing  of  the  surplus  was 
quite  a  question? 

Mr.  Moas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKemzie.  Involving  food  supplies  and  all  manner  of  sup- 
plies ;  and  when  it  came  to  lumber,  isnx  it  a  fact  they  made  arrange- 
ments with  lumbermen  to  send  the  lumber  out  to  dinei«nt  localities, 
and  that  the  Government  should  pay  them  12  per  cent  as  commission 
for  handling  them  ?   ' 

Mr.  Moss.  I  don't  know  about  that. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  just  one  question  of  policy; 
jou  are  an  Army  officer :  What  do  you  think  of  the  policy  of  shipping 
lumber  from  Rockf ord,  111.,  to  Honolulu,  with  all  tne  great  pine  for- 
ests in  the  West  out  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  peopk  of  Kockford 
ready  to  buy  this  same  lumber? 

Mr.  Moss.  That  is  a  question.  I  think  you  realize  I  am  in  the 
Anny. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  Army? 

Mr.  Moss.  Since  July  9, 1918. 

Mr.  McCtJLiiOCH.  Wliat  is  your  age? 

Mr.  Moss.  Thirty-three. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Let  me  ask  you  one  more  question:  Can  you  ex- 
plain to  this  committee  why  there  is  such  a  large  surplus  at  this  camp 
here? 

Mr.  Moss.  I  think  the  reason,  sir;  I  don't  know  what  the  condi- 
tions were  at  this  camp;  I  spent  most  of  my  time  during  the  war 
period  in  Camp  Holabird  near  Baltimore.  We  found  the  lumber 
would  come  in  in  shipments  which  were  very  undependable ;  we 
would  have  a  famine  and  then  they  would  just  swamp  us  with 
lumber. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  don't  know  the  reason  for  it  here? 

Mr.  Moss.  No ;  I  have  been  here  only  six  weeks. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  you  know  where  the  finn  is  located  who  pur- 
chased the  3,000,000  feet? 

Mr.  Moss.  I  think  their  main  office  is  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  is  the  name  of  that  firm T 

Mr.  Moss.  I.  Luria  Co. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  don't  know  where  that  firm  is  located? 

Mr.  Moss.  No;  we  do  all  our  business  with  the  Chicago  office; 
we  have  their  address  at  the  camp. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  you  know  any  of  the  members  of  the  firm  ? 

Mr.  Moss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Give  us  the  names  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Joseph;  there  is  a  local  representative  here  by  the 
name  of  Mr.  Callender;  he  is  out  on  the  job  attending  to  the  check- 
ing and  shipping. 
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Mr.  MoCttujooh.  At  the  request  of  the  committee  you  brought 
report  on  the  waterworks,  sewer,  and  roads  at  Camp  Grant.  li 
ford,  111.,  by  Alvord  &  Burdick  engineei-s;  I  wish  you  would 
at  this  report  and  tell  us  whether  or  not  it  is  an  authentic  d 
ment. 

Mr.  Moes.  This  is  the  one  I  brought  in. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  And  whether  it  is  the  report  furnished  by  t 
W.  Alvord  and  Charles  B.  Burdick,  hydraulic  and  sanitary  engin 
Hartford  Building,  Chicago? 

Mr.  Moss.  I  don't  know  if  it  is.    I  took  it  for  granted  that  it  i 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  It  came  to  you  in  due  course  as  a  report  i 
by  them  ? 

Mr.  Moss.  It  was  handed  me  by  a  representative  or  employ* 
the  office  as  a  report  made  by  them. 

Mi".  McCtTtLOCH.  We  want  to  read  into  the  record  in  conne* 
with  your  testimony  from  pages  59  and  60. 

Records  of  progress  upon  two-thirds  of  the  trenching  wori 
sewerage  and  water  supply  showed  trenching-machine  progre< 
follows : 


Average  progress  of  all  machines 

Best  machine  average 

Second  best  machine 30, 604 

Best  day's  work,  single  machine 


The  depth  of  the  trenching  covered  by  the  recoi-ds  ranged  bet 
3  feet  to  6  feet,  and  probably  averaged  between  4^  and  5  feet, 
machines  used  were  seven  Austin  OO  gasoline  machines,  one  Af 
OOO  gasoline  machine,  one  Austin  O  gasoline  machine,  one  Ai 
O  steam  machine,  and  one  Parsons  steam  machine. 

Utilities  Dkpartmk.vt,  Kast  .Xrea, 

Camp  GRAirr,  Ilu. 
\orembrr  10.  /.< 
ConsoHdated  report  of  surplus  building  material  on  hand : 

10  bolts,  foot. 
13,080  bolts,  machine. 

3  holt!<,  glide. 
l.<?  bolts,  spacer. 
22  bolts,  togglfe 
123  bolts,  thread  at  both  ends. 
8  bolts,  U. 
85  bolts,  spring. 
72  bolts,  wood. 
568  bowls,  cloaet 
42  boxes,  shut  off.  cast  iron,  Bi 
116  boxes,  feed,  Kalvanind. 
29  brackets,    (adj.). 
220  brnckets,  ilmln.  liroiul. 
12  brackets,  girder. 

4  brackets,  top  radiator. 
24  brackets,  sink. 
2  brackets,  wall. 
173  brick,  fire. 
19  bulbs,  plumber,  furnace. 


47  bars,  transom. 

115  bases,  boiler  .stand. 

42  linear  feet  bases,  plain. 

2  bearings,  roller. 

13  bends,  1/16.  cast  Iron. 

105  bends,  1/8,  soil. 

273  bends,  1/4,  soil. 

10  bends,  1/4,  water  main. 

1,157  bibs,  hose  . 

8  bibs,  plain. 

4  bibs,  pressure. 

6  bibs,  soldier. 
201  boards,  drain. 

30,000  squire  feet  plaster  board. 

7  heaters,  tank  No.  170. 

2  boilers,  Sexton,  copper,  4  go\lon. 
1  boiler,  copper,  25  gailoD. 

8  boilers,  150  horsepower. 
80  bolts,  carriage. 

9  sets  bolts,  chain. 
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44  bashings,  black. 

25  bushings,  galvanized. 

158  bashings,  radiator. 

•41  botta 

IS  batts,  double  acting,  spring. 

SO  buttons,  tarn. 

W  caps,  drip. 

121  caps,  galvanized. 

131  caps,  screw. 

17  caps,  BteeL 

611  c-asings  (mlliworlc). 

40  catches,  door. 

61  catches,  locli. 

53  catches,  transom. 

7  cement,  Crane,  25-pound  pails. 
39  cesspools. 

13,000  feet  chain,  bull  nose. 
25  dozen  chain,  transom. 
2,440  feet  chain,  galvanized,  ventilator. 
1  chopper,  Buffalo,  meat,  with  motor. 
1  chopper.  Enterprise,  meat. 
1  chopper,  meat,  J.  E.  Smith,  with  mo- 
tor. 
42  clamps. 
10  codes,  Corp. 
6  cocks,  pantry. 
25  cocks,  stop. 
203  cocks,  stop  and  waste. 
285  collars,  nickel  plated. 
1,080  collars,  Republic,  closet. 

12  pounds  compound,  fire  extinguisher. 
1  compressor,  air,  complete,  B^imer. 
1  (ximpressor,  Wortlilngton. 

'M  conduits. 

.^7  connections,  flush  tank. 

15}  hanks  cord,  mason's  line. 

826  conpiings,  blaclc 

10  couplings,  cast  iron. 

2,795  couplings,  galvanized. 

303  couplings,  reducer. 

110  pieces  covering  pipe,  asbestos. 

8  pieces  covering  pipe,  hair,  felt 

22  crosses,  cast  Iron. 
3S  crosses,  galvanized. 
4  crosses,  malleable. 

9  crosses,  soil,  tapped. 

24  crossovers,  galvanized. 
470  dampers,  storeplpe. 
1  dlah  washer,  Blakeslee. 
6.57  doors,  panel. 
9  doors,  clean  out. 

3  doors,  closet. 

4  doors,  fire. 

1  door,  garage. 
26,000  doors,  screen. 
17  doors,  toilet 
30  doors,  veneered. 
1.39  doors,  warehouse. 

23  drains,  floor. 

20  drains,  refrigerator. 
9  dressers,  hangers. 
1,264  ells,  stovepipe. 
3  plls,  boiler. 
440  dig,  black. 

13  flls,  drainage. 
4.381)  Plls,  galvanized. 


103  ells,  malleable. 

17  ells,  steam. 

1  engine,  oil,  Bessemer. 
165  rolls  asphalt. 

16  fltting,  soil. 

49  flanges,  companion. 

4  flashings,  soil  pipe.  , 

94  flashings,  roof. 

57  sheets  flaxoline. 

14,101  board  feet  flooring,  maple. 

88  fountains,  drinking. 

337  frames,  complete,  with  trim. 

479  frames,  door. 

47  frames,  screen. 

326  frames,  window. 

18  gaskets,  copper. 

2  glass,  reinforced,  flreproof. 

3  goosenecks,  lead. 

20  pounds  grease,  axle. 

8  gross  guides,  roller  for  warehouse 

doors. 
552  guides,  pipe. 
103  sacks  hair,  plaster. 
15  handles,  screen  door. 

4  handles,  refrigerator. 
188  hangers,  pipe. 

50  dozen  sets  hangers,  window  screen. 

26  hangers,  trolley,  door  track. 
8  hanRprs,  fuse,  switch  type. 
88  hangers,  pipe,  black. 

28  hangers,  pipe,  galvanized. 

.'57  IianKers,  trolley  track. 

772  heads,  shower. 

163  heaters,  Mueller  room. 

1  heater,  Princess. 

24  heaters,  water. 

22  hinges,  screen  door. 

126  hinges,  spring. 

212  hinges,  strap. 

3}  gross  hooks,  coat  and  hat 

27  gross  hooks  and  eyes. 
83  hydrants,  Darling,  flra. 
10  hydrants,  Iowa. 

19  incrensers. 
185  iron  angle. 
388  iron  hanger. 
188  Jacks,  smoke. 
136  Jambs,  door. 
22  Jambs,  window. 
36  Joints,  expansion. 

3  kettles,  cast  Iron,  S«Eton. 

1  kettle,  copper  jacketed,  26  gallons. 

1  kettle,  copiHT  jacketed,  40  gallons. 

1  kettle,  copper  Jacketed,  100  gallons. 

2  kettles,  stenni,  cast  iron,  40  gallons. 
9,608,139  board-feet  lumber;  quantity 

sold,  3.000,0(X)  feet;  shipped  on 
transportation  order,  1,746365  feet; 
utilities,  one-year  supply,  2,000,000 
feet;  balniioe  on  hand,  2,951,783 
fi-et. 

26  ladles. 

2  lamps.  Garble. 

8  lamps,  Mazda,  100  watt 

8  lamps. 

12  lanterns. 
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38  laths,  reinforced,  metallic. 
66  lavatories,  trough. 
220  calking,  lead.  - 

7  lead,  sheet. 
3  lead,  white. 

'  6  legs,  for  boiler  stands. 
.11  transoms. 

1,228  pounds  Umate. 

57  locks. 

2  machines,  adding. 

2  machines,  numbering. 

1  machine,  dishwasher. 

1  machine,  paring. 

1  masher,  potato. 

2  measures,  tin,  1  quart. 
11  mop  heads. 

1  mortise,  set  inside. 
,5,000  feet  molding,  screen. 
330  nails,  8d.  flooring. 
2.5  pounds  nails,  J-lnch  roofing. 
227  pounds  nails,  roofing. 
76.5  nipples,  black. 
733  nipples,  galvanized. 
1.083  nuts,  lock. 

3  bags,  offset. 
140  gallons  oil. 

4  ovens. 

247  overflows. 

4  padlocks. 

C  wringers,  mops,  pails. 

26  cans  cement,  pipe. 

105  panes,  window. 

3,667  rolls  paper,  rooflng. 

2,316  rolls  paper,  sheathing. 

801  ping,  dowel. 

164  pipes,  no  thread. 

1,368  feet  pipe,  lead. 

9,707  lengths  pipe,  soil,  S.H. 

1,890  lengths  pipe,  soil,  D.H. 

333  lengths  pipe,  black,  stove,  flanges. 

1,437  feet  pipe,  black,  stove. 

667  feet  pipe,  black,  stove.  Joints. 

2,681  feet  pipe,  galvanized,  smoke. 

9,240  feet  pipe,  fir,  wire  bound,  and 

tarred. 
10,851  feet  pipe,  redwood,  wire  bound, 

not  tarred. 
3,165  feet  pipe,  W.  I.  black. 
1,044  plates,  floor,  stove. 
229  plates,  deflector,  stove. 
565  plates,  hook. 
64  plates,  wall. 
169  plugs,  cast-iron. 
50  plugs,  soil. 
3,036  poles,  cedar. 

1  pump,  centrifugal. 
4  pumps,  spray. 

10  pulleys. 
4  pulls,  door. 

2  rolls  quilting,  seaweed. 
191  radiators. 

6  ranges. 

90  pounds  Venetian  red. 

8  reducers,  brass. 

2  reducers,  galvanized. 
13  reducers,  cast-iron. 


20  reducers,  eccentric. 

124  rings  for  boiler  stand. 
90  sashes,  screen. 

20  sashes,  window. 

15,647  sashes. 

29  screens,  transom. 

903  screens,  window. 

4  screens,  door. 

946  screws. 

324  seats,  closet 

2  sets,  door. 

588  sets,  screen-door. 

4  sets,  swinging  doors. 

125  sheets,  galvanized. 
t!16  sheets,  galvanized  iron. 
7  sills,  sub. 

2.409  sills,  window. 

15  sinks. 

55  slats  for  door  bolts. 

18  sleeves,  cast-Iron  water  main. 

4,000  slides.  No.  2. 

9,o;i6  slides,  window. 

11  sockets,  window  bolt  springs. 

3  kegs  spikes,  crossing. 
7  springs,  door. 

1  stair,  1  flight. 

2  stairs,  2  flights. 

5  stnlrs,  5  flights. 

4  .stakes,  cyclone  fence. 

2  boiler  stands,  cast  iron. 

720  standard  for  caps. 

2.846  standard  for  caps,  galvanlzec 

2.50  staples,  polished,  metal  lath. 

283  |M)Mnds  staples. 

10.000  stock  for  sash. 

273  stools,  window. 

60  stoves,  buck. 

593  stoves,  cannon. 

7  stops,  door. 

24  stops,  window. 

4  .strainers,  hose. 

(i  strainers,  sink. 

848  strainers,  .sink,  nickel-plated  b 

4,209  .straps,  pipe,  galvanized. 

9  strips. 

80  strips,  oak,  rough. 

.50  strips,  ripping. 

9fi.2.S(»  strips,  wall. 

2,000  strips. 

31  tall  pieces. 

265  tanks,  clo.set,  porcelain  enam 

2  tanks,  Kewnnee,  hot  water. 
.53  tanks,  hot  water. 

3  tanks,  galvanized  iron. 
.508  tees,  cast  Iron. 

20  tees,  cross,  galvanized. 
3  tet's.  steam,  cast  Iron. 

10  tecs,  dnilnagp. 
.5,447  tees,  galvanized. 

3  tees,  flange. 

65  tee.s,  malleable. 
20  tees,  cast  Iron,  soli. 
1,451  tees,  .split,  brass. 
112  tees,  cap,  soil. 

4  tees,  waste,  nickel  plated,  bras. 
38  tees,  cast  Iron,  wotcr  nmin. 
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458  thimbles,  floor.  1,000  balh  twine. 

:U  thimbles,  cylinder.  4  unions,  orass. 

103  thimbles,  ring.  81  unions.  Chicago,  black. 

ty  thimbles,  plate.  246  unioLS,  galvanized. 

100  tile,  flue  lining.  13  unions,  flange. 

4.1)2.1  tile,  building.  198  unions,  railroad,  black,  galvanized, 

4.(i(l(l  tile,  sewer.  and  malleable. 

2  transformers,    400    KVA,  complete     500  urinals,  galvanized,  latrine. 

with  oil  guage  and  thermometer.  3  urinals,  porcelain,  enameled. 

4."iO  transoms.  559  valves,  angle,  clieck,  gate,  globe, 

86  traps,  bell  cesspool.  reduciui,-,      flange,      radiator,      and 

2  traps,  slopsink.  safety. 

'i  traps,  drainage.  39  vents,  air. 

1  trap,  lavatory.  1,719  venlllators,  galvanized. 

587  traps,  P.  14  wardr<  bes. 

01  traps,  sand.  200  washers. 

3  traps,  steam.  7  waste  sinks. 

11,062  ea.  trim  (mill  work).  126  feet  vater  mains,  cast  iron. 

1,600  linear  feet  trim.  8   weights,   window. 

1  trouRh,  water.  229  pounds  wire. 

343  troughs,  eve,  galvanlzeil.  4,.?00  linei  r  feet  wire,  reinforcement. 

8  tubes,  glass,  water  guage.  4  wyes,  flinge. 

13  tuhing,  nickel  plated,  brass.  200,000  squire  feet  plasterboard. 

J8  turns,  covered.  17  drums  oil,  transformer,  50  gallons 

2  turnstiles,  copper.  to  drum. 

TESTIUONT  OF  FBED  BECKEE,  CHICAOO,  ILL. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  What  is  your  full  name  ? 

Mr.  Becker.  Fred  Becker. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  Where  do  you  live  ? 

Mr.  Becker.  Chicago. 

Mr.  McCtTixocH.  Did  you  work  at  Camp  Grant? 

Mr.  Becker.  Yes ;  I  am  working  there  right  now.  i 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  When  did  you  begin  work  on  Camp  Grant? 

Mr.  Becker.  I  was  drafted  tide  3d  of  October,  1917. 

Mr.  McCcLLOCH.  And  came  to  Camp  Grant? 

Mr.  Becker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtJUiOCH.  And  have  been  there  ever  since  ? 

Mr.  Becker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCdlloch.  What — ^were  you  at  any  time  assigned  to  inspect 
plumbing  for  the  construction  division  ? 

Mr.  Becker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  When  were  you  so  assigned  ? 

Mr.  Becker.  I  think  it  was  around  the  2d  of  October  I  was  called 
to  headquarters  and  told  to  report  for  special  duty  to  the  construc- 
tion quartermaster. 

Mr.  McCtJixocH.  Did  you  act  as  inspector? 

Mr.  Becker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCui-iiOCH.  What  can  you  tell  the  committee  as  a  result  of 
your  investigations  in  regard  to  the  men  working — waste  of  time  and 
material  and  anything  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Becker.  I  noticed  the  plumbers  w^ere  loafing  on  a  couple  of 
ocfasioM  and  we  checked  up  on  it  and  told  the  party  in  charge  in  the 
office  and  1  don't  know  what  he  done  afterwards  about  it. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Were  conditions  remedied  ? 

Mr.  Becker,  They  didn't  seem  to  be. 
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Mr.  McCuLLocH.  That  condition  continued  after  that! 

Mr.  Becker.  Sevei*al  times  I  noticed  it. 

Mr.  McCcLU)CH.  Were  you  instructed  to  inspect  as  to  the  q 
■of  the  work? 

Mr.  Becker.  Yes,  sir ;  to  the  work. 

Mr.  MoCuLLOCH.  You  were  not  expected  to  report  the  loaf 
the  idlers  on  the  job? 

Mr.  Becker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuMiOCH.  Have  you  had  any  experience  as  an  engin« 

Mr.  Becker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  What,  if  anything,  can  you  tell  the  conuni< 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  work;  give  us  a  general  idea  of 
you  found  there? 

Mr.  Becker.  Well,  the  work  seemed  to  progress  at  some  ] 
And  at  other  places  there  was  traps  with  a  6-inch  run;  tn 
latrines ;  in  several  places  there  was. 

Mr.   McCtJLLOCH.  Did   you   have  branches  running  into 
jnains. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Let  the  witness  testify  as  to  what  he  knows 

Mr.  Mr(^uT>Locn.  Just  tell  us  what  you  observed  there — I  ca 
leading  you  all  the  time.  What  we  want  to  get  are  the  fad 
-what  you  know  about  it  out  there. 

Mr.  Becker.  I  noticed  the  sewer  work  wasn't  all  put  in  pro 
joints  not  fitted ;  we  have  trouble  nearly  every  month  when  w* 
to  send  out  a  gang  to  clean  out  the  sewers. 

Mr.  McCuLi^CH.  Anything  else? 

Mr.  Becker.  Sewer  covers  floating  around  the  camp. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCii.  Anything  else  ? 

Mr.  Becker.  We  had  to  raise  the  covers  3  or  4  feet  in  order 
>.at  the  sewer  to  get  them  cleaned  out. 

Mr.  McCui:jx)ch.  Anything  else? 

Mr.  Becker.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  I  think  that  is  all  I  want  to  ask  you. 

TESTIMONY  OF  PETEK  YDE,  FBEEPOBT,  HI. 

(The  witness  was  dulj'  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 
Mr.  McKenzie.  Where  do  yon  live,  Mr.  Yde? 
Mr.  Yde.  In  Freeport. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? 
Mr.  Yde.  Eight  years. 
Mr.  McICenzie.  What  is  your  business? 
Mr.  Yde.  I  am  a  foreman  for  the  Gund-Graham  Co.,  pavini 
tractors. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Foreman;  for  what  kind  of  work? 

Mr.  Yde.  Paving  contractors,  sewer  work,  and  bridge  work. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Did  you  do  any  work  at  Camp  Grant? 

Mr.  Yde.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  there  for  five  weeks. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  At  what  time? 

Mr.  Yde.  I  was  there.  I  guess  I  came  there  the  18th  of  Novc 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Wliat  vear? 

Mr.  Yde.  Well,  it  was  1918. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  1918? 
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Mr.  Yde.  Yes;  1917. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  came  there  in  November} 
Mr.  Yde.  Yes,  sir;  I  worked  there  until  the  25th  of  December. 
I  -was  only  there  for  five  weeks. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Oh,  yes;  what  were  you  doing? 
Mr.  Yde.  I  was  doing  some  road  work. 
Mr.  McKenzie.  In  wnat  capacity,  as  foreman? 
Mr.  Yde,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What  did  you  do ;  did  you  drive  a  team,  or  have 
team  on  the  job  ? 

Mr.  Yde.  Xo,  sir;  I  did  not;  I  was  looking  after  a  gang  of  men. 
Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  You  were  a  foreman? 
Mr.  Yde.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  were  on  the  grading? 
Mr.  Yde.  On  the  grading  work. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Was  it  your  duty  or  the  duty  of  your  men  to 
unload  and  spread  the  material  hauled  in  there  ? 

Mr.  Yde.  To  spread  it  there  and  take  care  of  it,  after  the  teams 
had  dumped  it. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Can  you  tell  the  committee  whether  or  not  the 
hauling  of  the  material  on  the  ground  was  done  efficiently  or  whether 
or  not  there  was  idleness  among  the  men  or  were  there  teams  idle  ? 

Mr.  Yde.  You  must  take  into  consideration  that  in  November  and 
December  there  were  rainy  days  and  it  rained  a  good  deal;  but  I 
didn't  have  any  supervision  over  the  teams;  there  was  another  man 
that  had  that. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  if  you  saw  any  idle 
teams? 

Mr.  Yde.  I  saw  plenty  of  teams  when  they  couldn't  get  out ;  and 
then  they  got  back  of  some  of  the  buildings;  if  they  didn't  get 
caught,  the}'  done  that. 

Mr.  McCuLix)CH.  Did  tljis  happen  frequently? 
Mr.  Y'de.  Why,  yes ;  I  saw  it  quite  a  few  times. 
Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What  about  the  men  being  idle;  were  there  too 
many  men  on  the  job  or  too  few  ? 
Mr.  Yde.  No;  I  didn't  have  men  enough. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Not  enough  men  to  take  tare  of  the  stuff  the 
teams  were  hauling  in? 

Mr.  Yde.  Sometimes  16,  17,  or  20  teams  came  in  with  material 
and  there  wasn't  enough  material ;  then  if  they  took  the  teams  off 
and  only  left  one  team  haul,  then  there  were  too  manj'  men  for  one 
team. 

Mr.  McCoLiiOCH.  Are  you  of  the  opinion  then  that  the  work  was 
not  properly  balanced? 
Mr.  Yde.  Y''es,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  To  get  the  most  efficient  results? 
Mr.  Yde,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCut-iiOCH.  Sometimes  tliere  were  too  many  teams  and  some- 
times too  man3'  men ;  how  do  you  account  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Yde.  Because  they  didn't  divide  their  teams  up  and  send-  so 
many  to  one  job. 

Mr,  McCmxocH.  It  is  your  opinion  that  the  fault  was  with  thu 
supervision  and  management? 
ie99(»— 20— VOL  2 28 
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Mr.  Yde.  Yes,  sir;  they  weren't  being  handled  right. 

Mr.  McKexzie.  Hotv  long  have  you  worked  for  Grind-Gniluki 
Kreeport  ? 

Mr.  Yde.  I  worked  for  Gund-Grahani ;  I  worked  for  them 
years. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  They  take  some  verj-  large  contracts,  do  they 

Mr.  Yde.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  you  are  familiar  with  their  way  of  d 
business  ? 

Mr.  Yde.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  it  was  your  view  of  the  comparison  that 
drew  in  your  own  mind  from' the  way  Gund-Graham  had  han 
their  business  and  the  way  it  was  handled  out  here:  did  you 
elude  this  work  at  the  camp  was  an  inefficient  way  of  doing  busir 

Mr.  Yde.  I  must  say  that,  but  you  must  take  into  considen 
the  wet  season. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Supposing — let  me  put  it  this  way — supiw 
Gund-Graham  had  been  doing  the  work  out  here ;  in  your  judgi 
would  thej'  have  done  it  in  the  same  way  it  was  done? 

Mr.  Yde.  No,  sir. 

Mr,  McKenzie.  You  have  worked  for  them  quite  a  while 
know  pretty  well? 

Mr.  Yde.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  Do  you  remember  the  occa.sion  when  they 
grading,  of  six  teams  standing  in  the  shade  for  half  a  day  at  a  ti 

Mr.  Yde.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  Where  were  these  teams  standing? 

Mr.  Yde.  Well,  that  was  down  at  Olsen's  unit.  Oleseii 
Olesenar. 

Mr.  McCrixocH.  Were  these  teams  standing  near  Erics; 
office? 

Mr.  Yde.  I  would  say  about  three  blocks  from  there,  1.600  fee 

Mr.  McCmxocH.  What  was  the  reason  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Yde.  I  don't  know  what  was  the  reason;  maybe  they 
going  to  ship  them  to  some  other  place. 

Mr.  McCrixocH.  But  you  did  see  teams  standing  there  ? 

Mr.  Yde.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Mr.  McCulijOCh.  And  they  were  idle  for  that  length  of  time! 

Mr.  Yde.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McOtiLijOCH.  State  whether  or  not  as  foreman  j-ou  were 
mitted  to  discharge  any  men? 

Mr.  Yde.  No  ;  I  was  not ;  I  discharged  one  man  and  was  told  m 
discharge  any  more. 

Mr.  McCuTLLOCH.  Wlio  told  you  that? 

Mr.  Yde.  A  man  they  called  Peter  Weiner. 

Mr.  McCtJUiOCH.  Who  was  Peter  Weiner? 

Mr.  Yde.  A  general  superintendent. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  You  regarded  him  as  your  boss? 

Mr.  Yde.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  And  you  felt  it  was  up  to  you  to  carry  oui 
orders  ? 

Mr.  Yde.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  And  his  order  was  to  discharge  no  men  t 

Mr.  Yde.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  McCuixocH.  What  was  the  effect  of  that  upon  the  men,  if 
yon  know  ? 

Mr.  Yde.  Well,  you  know  when  a  foreman  hasn't  the  right  to  dis- 
charge any  men ;  he  hasn't  any  control  over  them. 

Mr.  McCdixoch.  Did  this  order  affect  your  control  over  the  men  ? 

Mr.  Yde.  Yes,  sir ;  it  certainly  did ;  we  didn't  get  anywhere. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Tell  the  committee  just  what  effect  it  had  ? 

Mr.  Yde.  It  had  that  effect  that  if  I  told  the  men  to  do  something ; 
I  told  a  man  to  do  something  one  time,  and  he  told  me  to  go  to  hefl ; 
that  is  just  plain;  that  is  plain. 

Mr.  McCuiJt/)CH.  Plain,  unvarnished. 

Mr.  Yde.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCriJiOCH.  Do  you  remember  the  occasion  when  there  were 
four  steam  rollers  with  operators  standing  idle  for  two  weeks? 

Mr.  Yde.  Not  four ;  there  were  three ;  there  was  three  steam  rollers ; 
that  was  in  the  main  camp. 

Mr.  McCuiiocH.  There  were  three  steam  rollers? 

Mr.  Yde.  Three  steam  rollers. 

Mr.  McCxjUiOCH.  In  the  main  camp? 

Mr.  Yde.  In  the  main  camp;  for  about  close  to  two  weeks. 

!Mr.  McCrrTJ>ocH.  Standing  idle  for  that  length  of  time? 

Mr.  Yde.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  McCtixocH.  Did  they  have  operators  on  them  at  the  time? 

Mr.  Ydk.  There  was  oi>erators  on  each  roller. 

Mr.  McCtn-iocH.  They  weren't  doing  anything? 

Mr.  Yde.  No,  sir ;  only  one  roller ;  they  workra  that  there  about  a 
day  and  a  half. 

Mr.  McCurJX)CH.  Do  you  know  how  much  the  Government  was 
paying  for  the  steam  rollers  per  day  ? 

Mr.  Ydb.  Only  what  I  heard. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What  did  you  hear? 

Mr.  Yde.  $20  or  $25  a  day. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  You  don't  know  of  your  own  knowledge  what 
they  were  paying? 

Mr.  Yde.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  McCui.ixx:h.  But  you  do  know  that  they  were  standing  there 
idle? 

Mr.  Yde.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCcxiocH.  What  do  you  say  as  to  whether  or  not  the  work 
on  that  job  was  conducted  as  work  on  a  private  contract  would  be 
conducted,  as  to  the  handling  of  men,  the  supervision  and  the  han- 
dling of  material  and  teams? 

Mr.  Yde.  A  private  contract  would  be  handled  different. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Will  you  tell  us  just  how  it  would  be  handled 
differently,  so  that  we  can  get  the  distinction  ? 

Mr.  Yde.  There  would  be  only  one  man  supen'ising  it,  and  also, 
he  would  have  the  authority;  he  would  send  the  men  home  if  it 
rained  and  next  morning  he  would  call  them  back,  but  you  couldn't 
do  that  in  a  place  like  Camp  Grant. 

Mr.  McCrLiiOCH.  What  was  the  situation  at  Camp  Grant? 

Mr.  Yde.  They  would  try  to  work  the  best  they  could.  If  it  was 
muddy  and  you  couldn't  work,  under  a  private  contract  they  wouldn't 
work. 
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Mr.  McCdlloch.  But  at  Camp  Grant  they  got  in  their  timt 
that  it  ? 

Mr.  Yde.  Yes,  sir ;  we  done  the  best  we  could  under  the  condit 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Was  the  object  of  it  to  yet  in  your  time  or  t 
effective  work? 

Mr.  Yde.  Weil,  we  done  all  we  could. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  You  couldn't  do  the  work  properly  under 
conditions  ? 

Mr.  Yde.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Can  you  give  us  any  other  instance  ? 

Mr.  Yde.  Between  private  contract  and  this  one  ? 

Mr.  McC-tJLLOCH.  Yes,  sir.  Was  there  the  same  supervision  ol 
work  and  checking  up  of  the  work  at  Camp.  Grant  that  there  w 
have  been  under  a  private  contract,  in  your  judgment? 

Mr.  Yde.  No;  I  don't  think  so,  because  in  a  private  contract 
man  generally  does  all  the  checking  up  himself.  There  is  one  i 
man  who  does  all  the  checking  up  himself. 

Mr.  McCuLix)CH.  Have  you  any  other  instances  that  you  can  b 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee  that  might  throw  some  ligh 
how  the  work  was  conducted  out  there? 

Mr.  Yde.  Well,  as  far  as  that,  I  dont  think  generally  that 
laborers  as  well  as  the  workmen,  were  just  as  good  as  you  find 
private  contract.  For  instance,  under  a  private  contract  the  i 
man  hires  his  own  men,  and  if  a  man  is  a  good  concrete  man  he 
use  him  on  concrete,  and  if  he  is  good  on  grading  he  will  use  hii 
grading;  he  will  classify  his  men.  You  get  a  first-class  com 
man  and  he  is  no  good,  maybe,  on  some  other  line. 

Mr.  McCi'LLOCH.  Would  you  say  on  this  job  there  was  not 
proper  classification  of  men? 

Mr.  Yde.  There  was  not. 

Mr.  McCuux)CH.  And  that  resulted  in  inefficiency? 

Mr.  Yde.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Did  yon  ever  receive  any  orders  from  your 
periors  over  there  that  if  you  wanted  to  discharge  any  mu 
your  gang  that  it  should  be  done  through  the  superintendent. 
you  should  report  to  somebody  else! 

Mr.  Yde.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  never  received  any  such  orders  as  that? 

Mr.  Yde.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  McKexzie.  Do  you  have  any  knowledge  or  experience  '' 
reference  to  idle  teams  when  thev  were  standing  thei-e  idle,  whe 
they  were  teams  that  had  been  let  off  the  job  in  such  instance 
whether  they  were  still  on  the  job! 

Mr.  Yde.  They  were  teams  that  were  hauling  gravel. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  They  were  on  the  job? 

Mr.  Yde.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  have  made  some  statements  aboat  aa 
steam  rollers  there  and  not  being  used,  was  that  on  account  of 
condition  of  the  ground  ? 

Mr.  Yds.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Was  there  any  reason  why  they  were  not  b 
used? 
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Mr.  Yde.  Why,  they  couldn't  be  used ;  it  was  too  wet.  As  I  stated 
-a  minute  ago,  there  was  a  lot  of  rain  every  forenoon  or  every  noon 
and  you  couldn't  use  them.  They  were  put  on  planks  and  if  they 
ran  off  a  plank  they  couldn't  roll  because  they  would  just  push 
the  mud  ahead  of  you. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  whether 
or  not  the  Government  was  paying  for  those  rollers  regardless  of 
^^hether  they  were  being  used  or  not? 

Mr.  Yde.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  don't  know  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  Yde.  I  do  not. 

TESTEHONT  OF  BUST  TUSLES,  FS^POBT,  IIJ.. 

(Witness  was  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  Where  do  you  live  ? 

Mr.  TtrsLER.  Freeport. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Did  you  work  on  Camp  Grant? 

Mr.  TusLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  When  did  you  work  there? 

Mr.  TusuER.  In  October,  1918. 

Mr.  McCcLLOCH.  For  how  long? 

Mr.  TusLER.  One  week.  ' 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  What  did  you  work  at  ? 

Mr.  TusLER.  I  worked  at  the  excavator. 

Mr.  McCrixocH.  Under  what  contractor? 

Mr.  TusLEH.  Ericsson. 

Mr.  McCutLOCH.  What,  if  anything,  did  you  observe  about  the 
teams  being  idle  or  busy? 

Mr.  TcsLER.  Well,  I  figured  there  was  too  many  teams  for  what 
work  there  was  for  them.    That  was  my  idea.  * 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  And  what  was  the  result  of  that  as  you  observed, 
having  too  many  teams  for  the  work  to  be  done. 

Mr.  TusLER.  Well,  there  was  bound  to  be  some  idle. 

Mr.  McCtJLLOCH.  About  how  many  would  you  say  they  had  there 
too  many? 

Mr.  Tttsler.  Well,  I  couldn't  make  an  estimation  on  that,  because 
there  was  too  much  changing  around. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Would  you  say  a  half,  third,  or  a  fourth? 

Mr.  TusuER.  I  would  hate  to  say.  I  would  hate  to  make  an  estima- 
tion on  that. 

Mr.  McCxjLLOCH.  You  were  only  there  for  a  week  you  say? 

Mr.  TusLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Did  you  say  you  only  worked  a  week? 

Mr.  TtrsuER.  Yes,  sir-' 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Did  you  quit  of  your  own  accord? 

Mr.  TusLER.  Yes.  sir, 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  weren't  discharged? 

Mr.  Tttsler.  No,  dr. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  idle  teams  you 
saw  there  were  continued  on  the  job  or  were  they  teams  that  had 
been  laid  off? 

Mr.  Tusler.  I  didn't  understand. 
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Mr.  McKenzie.  You  spoke  about  seeing  idle  teams  there  at 
camp,  do  you  know  whether  or  not  those  idle  teams  had  been 
charged  from  the  serTice  or  whether  they  were  still  on  the  pay  i 

Mr.  Tdsler.  Why,  from  my  knowledge  I  would  judge  tney  ^ 
on  the  pay  roll. 

Mr.  McKbnzie.  You  don't  know  about  that? 

Mr.  TusLER.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  know. 

TESTIUOmr  OF  ATJOXJST  THIEL,  BOCKFOSD,  HI. 

(Witness  was  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 

Mr.  McCuuLOCH.  Where  is  your  home. 

Mr.  Thiel.  Rdckford. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Thiel.  Carpenter. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  How  long  have  you  been  working  at  the 
penter  trade. 

Mr.  Thiel.  Fifteen  yeai-s. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Fifteen  years? 

Mr.  Thebl.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Are  you  a  contractor  as  well  as  a  carpenter? 

Mr.  Thiel.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuuxicH.  Did  you  work  at  Camp  Grant? 

Mr.  Thi|x.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  When  did  vou  work  there? 

Mr.  Tiiiel.  From  about  the' 20th  of  July,  1917.  until  the  17t 
November. 

Mr.  McCuLi/)CH.  You  were  working  under  the  Bates  &  Ro 
Construction  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Thiel.  Yes,  sir. 
•    Mr.  McCuLLOcH.  Wliat  were  you  doing? 

Mr.  Thiel.  Carpenter  work. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  How  long  did  you  work  under  the  Bat< 
Rogers  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Thiel.  From  about  July  20  until  the  I7th  of  Novem1>er. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  You  were  in  a  carpenter  gang  were  you? 
you  men  were  in  one  gang? 

Mr.  Thiel.  Well,  I  was  in  various  gangs — ^the  first  foreman  I 
with — it  varied  from  about  20  to  about  35  and  sometimes  40. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What  were  the  qualifications  of  the  men? 

Mr.  Thiel.  Well,  they  were  very  poor,  because  he  was  a  new 
man  and  he  got  the  men  that  the  others  wouldn't  keep;  they  ti 
ferred  them. 

Mr.  McCulixjch.  Tell  u.s  what  percentage  of  them  weie  qual 
and  what  percentage  were  not  qualified. 

Mr.  Thiel.  When  I  first  came  out  there  he  savs.  "Are  you  a 
penter?"  I  says,  "  Yes."  "  Good,"  he  says;  "  I  have  only  got  a 
four  now  and  I  want  to  get  some  more." 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Four  out  of  how  many  ? 

Mr.  Thiel.  Four  out  of  18. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  And  he  said  only  four  of  them  were  carpen 

Mr.  Thiel.  That  is  what  he  said. 

Mr,  McCulloch.  Tell  the  committee  whether  the  others  wer 
ing  carried  on  the  pay  roll  as  carpenters. 
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Mr.  Thiel.  Yes,  sir;  they  were.  They  were  represented  as  car- 
penters. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  What  did  you  observe  with  reference  to  the 
work  being  done  by  these  men? 

Mr.  Thuxu  Well,  it  was  rank.  I  should  say  that  if  you  tried  to 
do  anything  they  would  all  either  want  to  help  you  or  they  would 
watch  you,  so  that  you  would  be  doing  the  worK  and  they  would  be 
watching  you,  either  one  of  the  two. 

Mr.  McCiTUiOCH.  And  the  effect  of  it  was  that  the  carpenters 
were  interfered  with. 

Mr.  Thiel,  Well,  they  were  interfered  with,  or  it  made  you  so 
you  didnt  want  to  be  interfered  with  at  all,  because  if  you  started 
to  do  something  there  would  be  two  or  three  men  staii;  to  help  you 
and  four  or  five  watching  you,  and  you  would  feel  just  as  thougn  you 
wwe  in  the  way,  I  did  anything,  and  I  told  the  foreman. 

Mr.  McCtii.loch.  What  did  the  foreman  say  ? 

Mr.  Thiel.  He  told  nie  he  would  get  a  carpenter's  partner  to  work 
with  me,  but  lie  told  somebody  else  that  he  would  put  some  of  these 
bums  on  with  me. 

Mr.  McCvUiOCH.  What  was  the  effect  of  this  situation  on  the 
mofi  who  did  want  to  work  ? 

Mr.  Thiel.  WeU,  the  effect  was  that  they  got  out  of  that  gang 
as  soon  as  they  could,  and  I,  also. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Then  where  did  you  go  ? 

Mr.  Thiel.  Under  a  man  by  the  name  of  Joe  Mulhem. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What  was  the  situation  there? 

Mr.  Thiel.  Well,  thev  were  all  carpenters.  He  wouldn't  have 
anything  to  do  with  anybody  but  carpenters. 

Mr.  McCoUiOCH.  Did  you  do  better  work  with  that  gang? 

Mr.  Thiel.  Well,  at  least,  we  had  the  freedom  of  working,  and 
the  man  that  gave  us  orders  knew  his  business. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Suppose  you  didn't  feel  like  working? 

Mr,  Thiel.  Well,  you  at  least  were  told  that  there  was  something 
for  you  to  do,  and  he  was  there  to  watch  you. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  At  the  other  place  you  weren't  even  told  that? 

Mr.  Thiel.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Was  there  a  good  deal  of  idleness  on  that  job? 

Mr.  Thiel.  There  was  lots  of  it  because  of  the  fact  the  men 
didn't  know  what  to  do,  some  of  them,  and  the  others  wouldn't  work. 
I  know  one  man  told  me  he  didn't  come  to  work,  he  said,  at  Fort 
Harrison,  they  didn't  work  Sundays,  they  went  down  in  a  field, 
and  he  said  they  weren't  going  to  work  at  Camp  Grant  either. 
Whenever  the  foreman  would  come  around  he  would  move,  and  he 
wouldn't  work  when  he  wasn't  there  watching  him. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOck.  Was  the  foreman  on  the  job  right  along? 

Mr.  Thiel.  The  foreman  would  walk  upstairs,  and  as  soon  as  his 
back  was  turned  and  he  wa.sn't  watching  them  they  would  stand 
still,  they  would  make  a  move  to  be  going  somewhere,  but  they 
didn't  do'  anything. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  What  do  you  say  to  the  committee  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  work  done  on  that  job  under  Bates  &  Rogers 
was  the  kind  of  work  that  would  have  been  done  under  a  private 
contract? 
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Mr.  TnmL.  WeD,  under  a  private  contractor  they  wonld  ha^ 
responsible  men  in  there,  and  they  would,  at  least,  have  had  el 
ter  enough  to  have  weeded  these  men  out  or  give  them  somethi 
do  that  they  could  do. 

Mr.  McCfuLLocH.  But  under  the  situation,  as  it  prevailed  at  < 
Grant,  that  wasn't  done? 

Mr.  Thiel.  They  couldn't  either  see  it  or  didn't  want  to  t 
It  was  a  proposition  that  was  all  wrong.  These  men  came 
on  horseback,  and  you  couldn't  tell  what  was  in  their  minds 
course,  some  men  would  move  when  they  saw  them  coming,  a 
wasn't  noticed,  but  I  should  think  that  the  supervisor  would 
deeper  than  that  if  he  was  responsible. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  What  about  discharging  men? 

Mr.  Thiel.  Why,  it  seemed  to  be  a  prevalent  idea  that  they  ^ 
lay  off  good  men  as  well  as  poor  men  and  hire  about  as  many 
that  same  day.    Tliere  was  common  talk  there  about  that. 

Mr,  McCuLLOCH.  Have  you  worked  on  a  good  many  jobs? 

Mr.  Thiel.  I  have,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Been  a  carpenter  how  many  years? 

Mr.  Thiel.  I  have  been  a  carpenter  for  15  years  and  I  learnt 
trade  before  that  as  a  stair  builder. 

Mr.  McCtTLLocH.  Did  you  ever  see  anything  like  the  cond 
prevailing  at  Camp  Grant? 

Mr.  Thiel.  Not  quite  as  bad.  I  have  seen  big  constmctioi 
the  Northwestern  University,  where  the  men  would  loaf  when 
would  get  the  opportunity,  but  if  they  were  caught  they  were  o 
job  for  good. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH,  What  was  the  situation  at  Camp  Grant? 

Mr.  Thiel.  Well,  it  seemed  like  they  could  go  right  back  t 
employment  office  and  go  to  work  again  right  away.  I  knoi 
Mulliern  discharged  one  man  three  times,  he  couldn't  get  rid  oi 
he  came  right  back. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  What  if  anything  did  you  observe  as  t 
waste  of  material  on  that  job? 

Mr.  Thiel.  "Why,  the  waste  of  material,  in  my  opinion,  soi 
it  was  cracked  an^  couldn't  be  used  to  any  advantage  and  it  ^ 
be  thrown  down,  a  lot  of  men  who  didn't  know  anything 
it  would  throw  the  lumber  down  flat  and  it  would  split  ir 
pieces  and  couldn't  be  used  and  it  went  to  the  waste  heap. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  There  was  considerable  waste? 

Mr.  Thiel.  There  was  waste  in  that  way.  I  couldn't  say 
much  of  it,  there  would  be  a  wagon  load  of  waste  off  a  buildinj 
some  of  it  would  be  muddy  and  some  of  it  would  be  split  b< 

Mr.  McCulloch.  You  didn't  know  what  becai^p  of  that  Inr 

Mr.  Thiel.  I  would  notice  that  these  inexperienced  men  ^ 
throw  lumber  down  flat,  and  that  would  break  it  generally. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  So  you  think  the  waste  was  largely  due  t 
inexperience  of  the  workmen? 

Mr.  Thiel.  That  is,  the  breaking  of  the  long  boards. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  And  the  poor  grade  of  the  lumber? 

Mr.  Thiel.  Poor  grade  of  lumber. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Do  you  remember  the  occasion  when  then 
a  large  barracks  being  biiilt,  when  they  had  34  carpenters  on  the 
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Mr.  Thiel.  Yes;  I  have  worked  on  several  large  bai'racks  with 
that  many  men,  and  sometimes  more. 

Mr.  MoOoLLOCH.  Would  you  say  that  was  too  many  or  too  few 
on  the  job? 

Mr.  Thiel.  Well,  I  would  say  it  was  too  many.  You  couldn't 
work  to  any  advantage  at  all.  You  would  have  to  get  out  of  one 
another's  way  sometimes,  and  sometimes  they  would  be  just  about 
balanced  right. 

Mr.  McCtJUiOCH.  There  were  occasions  then  when  there  were  too 
many  men  on  the  job? 
Mr.  Thiel.  Yes,  sir;  there  were. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  On  those  large  barracks  where  they  had  3-1  car- 
penters, how  many  carpenters  would  you  say  could  have  done  the 
work  effectively? 

Mr.  Thiel.  Well,  at  times  we  had  carpenters  and  they  were  all 
working,  and  at  times  maybe  two-thirds  of  the  men  would  have 
done  the  work  just  as  quick  without  exerting  themsejves,  because 
these  men  would  be  told  to  do  something  and  they  wouldn't  know 
what  it  was,  and  naturally  they  didn't  do  much. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  Are  there  any  other  matters  or  situations  that 
you  can  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  that  might  throw 
some  light  on  how  the  work  was  done  out  there  ? 

Mr.  Thdel.  Well,  only  one  thing  that  appeai-s  to  me.  that  one  of 
the  superintendents,  if  he  didn't  know  these  things  at  first  hand  he 
knew  It  later — I  observed  that  two  men  cut  out  a  little  miniature 
bungalow,  about  that  long  [indicating],  and  they  worked  on  it  two 
weeks. 
Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  A  miniature  bungalow  ? 
Mr.  Thiel.  Yes,  sir ;  and  they  put  furniture  in  it,  etc. 
Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  What  was  it,  a  toy  house? 

Mr.  Thiel.  It  was  a  toy  house,  and  they  put  on  it,  "  Mr.  Ames's 
Home,"  hand  carved,  over  the  door. 
Mr.  McCtJLLOCH.  Was  this  all  done  on  Government  time  ? 
Mr.  Thiel.  It  was  done  in  the  barracks,  and  if  it  wasn't  done  on 
Government  time  I  don't  know;    they  had  the  buttons  on,  any- 
body that  was  working  for  Bates  &  Rogers  had  the  button,  and  if 
he  didn't  work  for  them  he  had  no  business  with  their  button  on; 
but  whether  they  worked  for  them  I  couldn't  say. 
Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  They  were  in  the  camp  ? 

Mr.  Thiel.  They  were  in  the  camp  and  they  were  working  out 
of  their  own  unit.    They  were  working  in  our  building,  where  we 
were  working. 
Mr.  McCtjlloch.  How  many  men  worked  on  that? 
Mr.  Thiel.  Two  men. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  How  long  did  they  work? 
Mr.  Thiel.  They  worked  there  close  to  two  weeks. 
Mr.  McCtJLLOCH.  Making  this  toy  house  and  the  furniture  for  it! 
Mr.  Thiel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCmxocH.  Did  they  fit  it  out  pretty  completely! 
Mr.  Thiel.  I  would  like  to  have  had  it,  they  were  good  mechanics. 
Mr.  McCtJLLOCH.  Can  yon  give  us  the  date  of  that,  about? 
Mr.  Thiel.  That  was  in  the  latter  part,  that  was  about  in  October 
«ome  time. 
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Mr.  McKenzib.  What  year? 

Mr.  Thiel.  1917. 

Mr.  McCuuLOCH.  Do  you  know  under  what  foreman  they 
■working? 

Mr.  Thiel.  No;  they  were  out  of  their  own  unit;  didnt  belon 
■our  imit.    They  weren't  in  our  unit  at  all,  because  we  asked  them  t 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  You  worked  in  what  unit  ? 

Mr.  Thiel.  I  don't  know  what  number  the  unit  was;  I  worke 
Ames's  unit.  He  had  two  units  at  the  time,  and  they  came  f 
■elsewhere. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  And  they  were  doing  this  work  in  your  unit  ? 

Mr.  Thiel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  Did  they  say  under  whose  direction  they  ' 
•doing  it? 

Mr.  Thiel.  No  ;  they  didn't  say.    They  didn't  say  that. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Do  you  know  whom  they  were  working  for  ? 

Mr.  Thiel.  No  ;  I  don't  know  who  they  were  doing  it  for,  but 
know  that  they  had  Ames's  name  there  on  the  bungalow  when  i 
got  it  finished. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Ames  was  your  unit  superintendent;  is 
right? 

Mr.  Thiel.  Yes;  and  he  was  setting  this,  together  with  a  j 
watch  and  chain  that  they  collected  for  him  when  he  left. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  This  was  one  of  the  presents  that  was  tender" 
him;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Thiel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  And  the  two  men  who  were  working  on  this 
two  weeks  had  the  badge  on  of  Bates  &  Rogers,  and  they  were  d< 
it  on  the  job  in  your  unit  at  the  camp  ? 

Mr.  Thiel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  And  so  far  as  you  know  anything  about  it,  ( 
were  on  Government  time  ? 

Mr.  Thiel.  So  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  How  about  the  material  used  ? 

Mr.  TifiEL.  It  was  only  scrap  material,  and  some  of  it  was  broi 
into  camp  because  it  was  lumber  that  wasn't  on  hand. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  you  know  their  names? 

Mr.  Thiel.  No,  sir;  we  couldn't  get  their  names. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Who  was  your  foreman  ? 

Mr.  Thiel.  Joe  Mulhern. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Will  you  say  that  these  men  were  working  on  ( 
ernment  time? 

Mr.  Thiel.  I'll  say  on  the  strength  of  the  fact  we  had  orders  i 
were  not  working  for  the  Government  or  under  Bates  &  Bogen 
were  not  to  have  those  badges.  On  the  strength  of  that  I  would 
they  were. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Did  you  pay  anything  to  get  your  job  over  th 

Mr.  Thiel.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  you  know  anybody  that  did  ? 

Mr.  Thiel.  No,  sir.    I  know  of  an  instance,  but  it  was  to  get 

J)articular  man's  gang,  and  that  man  .skipped  shortly  after,  ani 
ost  out,  but  that  wasn't  through  any  office. 
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Mr.  McKssza.  You  don't  know  whether  there  was  any  arrange- 
ment in  that  camp  whereby  a  man  was  discharged  and  hired  back 
again? 

Mr.  Thiel.  Well,  I  know  of  cases. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Or  of  paying  anything  to  get  back? 

Mr.  Thiel.  No  ;  not  paying  anything. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Are  you  a  union  man  ? 

Mr.  Thiel.  Yes,  sir.  * 

Mr.  McKemzie.  Are  you  working  at  your  trade  now? 

Mr.  Thiel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Where  are  you  working,  here  in  Sockf ord  ? 

Mr.  Thiel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  .  What  wages  are  you  earning  now  ? 

ilr.  Thiel.  Eighty  cent& 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Eighty  cents  an  hour? 

Mr.  Thiel.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  you  know  how  many  buildings  were  put  up 
at  Camp  Grant  during  the  time  that  you  were  there  ? 

Mr.  Thiel.  No,  I  don't ;  I  heard  there  was  2,500,  but  I  don't  know ; 
I  couldn't  say. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  say  the  lumber  was  very  poor? 

Mr.  Thiel.  Yes,  sir;  some  of  it  was  very  poor. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  do  you  understand  that  the  lumber  for  these 
camps  was  allocated  to  the  camp  by  what  is  known  as  the  lumber 
committee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  of  the  War  Industries 
Board  ? 

Mr.  Thiel.  Well,  I  understand  that  now,  but  at  the  time  I  didn't 
know ;  we  were  told  the  Government  was  buying  it  direct  from  the 
mills. 

Mr.  McKexzie.  Well,  it  is  set  out  in  a  report  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  telling  how  they 
were  organized  and  what  character  of  work  they  did,  the  fixing  of 
the  price  of  lumber  and  the  allocating  it  to  these  different  camps. 
Now  we  had  one  witness  testify  before  this  committee  in  connection 
with  a  certain  camp,  in  which  he  said  among  other  things,  that  it 
was  of  such  a  poor  character  that  if  you  threw  a  board  off  it  was 
sure  to  split,  the  only  question  being  whether  it  would  split  sti-aight 
or  crooked.    Is  that  about  the  kind  of  lumber  you  had  out  there  ? 

Mr.  Thiel.  No;  it  was  such  a  grade  of  lumber  that  it  was  good 
for  many  purposes,  but  we  were  given  this  liemlock  lumber  to  make 
sash  slides  and  the  like  of  that  and  it  was  so  slivered  and  splintered 
up  you  would  throw  away  two  or  three  pieces  before  you  would 
get  a  good  piece,  and  then  you  would  drive  a  nail  into  it  and  it 
would  split.  It  was  good  lumber  for  certain  purposes,  but  it  wasn't 
good  lumber  for  all  the  purposes  it  was  used  for  out  there. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  you  know  anything  about  lumber  being  taken 
out  of  the  scrap  piles  and  used  for  certain  work  around  any  of  the 
buildings  there? 

Mr.  Thiel.  No  ;  when  I  worked  under  one  foreman  we  would  take 
some  of  these  pieces  and  lay  them  aside  and  then  they  would  be  used 
afterwards. 
Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  scrap  pile  out 

♦here  was  ever  sorted  ? 
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Mr.  Thiel.  No  ;  it  was  never  sorted  to  my  knowledge.    Wl 
worked  near  the  river  I  have  seen  it  heaped  up  and  some 
set  fire  to. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Have  you  been  out  there  working! 

Mr.  Thiel.  I  have  been  out  there  right  along  from  that 
until  last  fall. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Is  the  scrap  pile  still  there? 

Mr.  Thiel.  Why,  I  did  see  some  there  a  couple  of  months 
That  has  been  made  since,  though. 

TESTIHOinr  OF  HE.  W.  BBTTCE  DEAH,  AOCKFOKD,  I£L 

(Witness  being  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Dean? 

Mr.  Dean.  330  Albert  Avenue,  Rockford,  111. 

Mr.  McCuLDOCH.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Dean.  Carpenter  contractor. 

Mr.  McCiTLLocH.  You  have  been  a  contractor,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Dean.  Yes,  sir ;  and  am  now. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  And  you  are  a  journeyman  carpenter? 

Mr.  Dean.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  How  long  have  you  worked. at  the  trade? 

Mr.  Dean.  About  30  years. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Did  you  work  on  Camp  Grant! 

Mr.  Dean.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtJi-LOCH.  When  did  you  begin  working  there  ? 

Mr.  Dean.  In  the  fore  part  of  September,  1917. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  now  long  did  you  remain  ther€? 

Mr.  Dean.  Until  about  the  middle  of  December — I  think  it 
1918  instead  of  1917. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  You  began  in  September,  1917  ? 

Mr.  Dean.  In  1918. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  Did  you  work  at  any  time  under  the  Bat 
Rogers  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Dean.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  It  was  all  under  the  Henry  Ericsson  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Dean.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOcii.  You  were  a  carpenter  foreman,  as  I  un 
stand  it? 

Mr.  Dean.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  How  many  men  did  you  have  under  you  ? 

Mr.  Dean.  Why,  as  a  general  rule,  about  19  or  20. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Upon  whose  unit  were  you  a  foreman  ? 

Mr.  Dean.  Mr.  Nielsen. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Did  you  ever  work  on  the  Winslow  unit  ? 

Mr.  Dean.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Or  the  Olson  unit? 

Mr.  Dean.  Well,  Mr.  Nielson  was  assigned  to  the  Olson  unit  t 
the  armistice  was  signed  and  I  worked  then  in  the  Olson  unit. 

Mr.  McCuLix)CH.  Did  you  have  a  pretty  good  gang? 

Mr.  Dean.  Quite  a  good  gang;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Did  you  make  an  effort  to  have  your  gang  n 
up  of  competent  men  ? 

Mr.  Dean.  I  did ;  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  McCuixocH.  When  you  would  get  a  man  on  your  gang  who 
"Wasn't  doing  the  work,  would  you  be  able  to  get  rid  of  him  1 

Mr.  Dean.  I  told  Mr.  Nielsoh  I  wouldn't  use  him  and  that  I  wanted 
him  transferred. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  What  would  happen  to  the  man  who  would  be 
transferred? 

Mr.  Deax.  He  would  be  put  on  somebody  else's  gang. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  1  wish  you  would  tell  the  committee  what,  if 
anything,  you  observed  in  regard  to  men  loafing  on  the  job  and  being 
idle. 

Mr.  Deax.  Well,  there  were  quite  a  number  of  men  that  loafed  on 
Ihe  job.  They  would  come  in  the  latrines  and  smoke  cigarettes  in- 
stead of  worliing,  and,  of  course,  if  we  found  any  of  those  men  in 
there  at  any  time  it  was  our  business  to  see  that  they  got  out  and  got 
to  work,  and  lots  of  times  they  refused  to,  and  would  tell  you  to  ^o  to 
lieU,  or  some  other  things,  that  they  didn't  hare  to  if  they  didn't 
"Want  to. 

Mr.  McCuujoch.  Would  you  be  able  to  discharge  them  then? 

Mr.  Dean.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Dean.  We  had  orders  not  to  discharge-  anybody. 

Mr.  McCxoiiOCH.  I  wish  you  would  tell  about  tiiat.  Who  did 
^ou  get  those  orders  from? 

Mr.  Dean.  Mr.  Nielson  ff&re  them  to  me. 

Mr.  McCtriiLocH.  What  did  he  say  ? 

Mr.  Dean.  I  disdiarged  one  man  and  he  came  to  me  and  wanted 
xo  know  what  the  reason  was.  I  told  him  that  he  wasn't  a  compe- 
tent carpenter  and  that  I  didn't  want  him  on  my  gang  and  that  I 
considered  it  my  right  to  discharge  him.  He  said  it  wasn't.  He 
«aid  he  had  orders  to  discharge  no  man.  I  told  him  then  if  he  didn't 
discharge  him  I  wanted  him  transferred  somewhere  else,  that  I 
wouldn't  use  him,  that  I  would  either  quit  myself  or  I  would  have 
^ood  carpenters.    I  didn't  want  men  that  weren't  carpenters. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Did  you  get  him  discharged  then* 

Mr.  Dean.  I  did. 

Mr.  McCuiitiOCH.  And  he  went  to  work  some  place  else? 

Mr.  Dean.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Was  this  loafing  and  idleness  within  the  knowl- 
edge of  Mr.  Nielson? 

Mr.  Dean.  It  was  reported  to  him  several  times  and  I  think  Mr. 
Ifielson  tried  to  do  the  best  he  could  to  remedy  it.  I  think  he  had 
the  same  orders  not  to  discharge  any  man. 

Mr.  McCxTiiLOCH.  And  the  effect  of  that  would  be  what  ? 

Mr.  Dean.  Well,  all  the  men  were  very  independent  and  wouldn't 
mind  anything  you  would  say. 

Mr.  ifcCuiiLOCH.  Do  you  faiow  of  any  instances  where  men  would 
i^eck  in  as  laborers  in  the  morning  and  then  leave  the  job  for  the 
day? 

Mr.  Dban.  No  ;  I  don't  think  they  would  leave  the  job  for  the  whole 
day,  because  the  checkers  came  around  in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon 
and  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  after  their  little  checks,  and  if  thev 
weren't  on  the  job  then,  as  I  understand  the  system,  they  didn't 
^t  any  pay  for  it. 
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Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Do  you  know  of  them  leaving  the  job  fo; 
considerable  length  of  time  between  checks? 

Mr.  Dean.  Well,  as  I  said,  most  of  their  loafing  was  in  tl 
trines,  or  up  amongst  the  hills  and  the  trenches. 

Mr.  McCiJiiix)CH.  What  do  you  mean  by  among  the  hills? 

Mr.  Dean.  Well,  this  Nielson  unit  was  right  up  on  the  hills  i 
the  trenches  were  and  they  could  go  on  the  other  side  of  the 
and  in  the  trenches.    There  was  a  Tot  of  trenches  around  then 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Did  they  do  that? 

Mr.  Dean.  I  know  of  several  instances  where  they  did  tha< 

Mr.  McCutLOCH.  Nature  had  provided  a  place? 

Mr.  Dean.  It  seems  like  it,  and  the  trenches  that  the  soldier 
dug  there. 

Mr.  McCulijOCH.  Did  you  know  of  any  instances  where 
stood  in  with  their  foreman  or  were  reported  to  have  stood  in 
their  foreman  and  thereby  received  favors? 

Mr.  Dean.  Why,  one.  or  two. 

Mr.  McCtnLLOCH.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  about  it? 

Mr.  Dean.  There  was  one  place  where  there  was  one  o 
checkers,  that  there  was  a  man  stood  in  with  him  and  he  checkc 
little  white  ticket  two  diflFerent  times  that  I  know  of.  and  the 
wasn't  on  the  job  at  all.    That  was  two  different  forenoons. 

Mr.  McCuu/)CH.  That  was  that  forenoon? 

Mr.  Dean.  That  was  one  of  the  checkers.  He  was  a  little  ^ 
complected  fellow. 

Mr.  McCmxocH.  Was  he  a  Government  checker  or  the 
tractor's  checker? 

Mr.  Dean.  I  wouldn't  say;  he  was  one  of  the  fellows  that 
these  little  tags;  he  came  around  and  he  punched  those  little  cl 
and  took  them  up  twice  a  day. 

Mr.  McCmuacn.  You  were  a  foreman.  Was  it  your  duty  to 
the  time  of  your  men  ? 

Mr.  Dean.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  How  did  you  keep  the  time? 

Mr.  Dean.  I  had  a  card  I  was  supposed  to  make  out  everj 
of  the  men  that  were  on  the  job,  and  how  many  hours  they  we 
the  job,  and  give  them  full  time  for  the  time  they  were  there, 
overtime,  time  and  a  half,  and  Sundays,  double  time. 

Mr.  McCuiJ>ocH.  What  did  you  do*  with  your  report?  Did 
turn  it  over  to  anybody  ? 

Mr.  Dean.  Yes;  there  was  a  man  came  around  every  eveninj 
took  these  reports  and  there  was  a  Mr.  Miller  that  oversaw  thi 

Mr.  McCt7ijx>ch.  Did  he  represent  the  contractor? 

Mr.  Dean.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiJJOCH.  And  he  would  take  the  time? 

Mr.  Dean.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Did  he  check  the  men  himself! 

Mr.  Dean.  No. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  He  took  your  word  for  it? 

Mr.  Dean.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  How  about  the  Grovemment  checbers;  did 
come  around? 
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Mr.  Dean.  Well,  now,  I  wouldn't  say;  I  think  that  this  Mr» 
Miller  was  the  Government  checker;  he  was  the  man  that  took  these 
cards. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  Was  there  any  other  man,  then,  took  the  cards  or 
got  the  time? 

Mr.  Dean.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  There  was  these  little  booths- 
where  the  men  checked  in  in  the  morning  and  out  at  night. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  Mr.  Miller  remained  in  the  booth? 

Mr.  Dean.  Yes,  sir ;  and  the  men  would  go  up  there  and  check  in 
and  go  up  and  check  out. 

Mr.  McCmxocii.  But  5'ou  also  kept  the  time? 

Mr.  Dean.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtn^LOCH.  What  did  you  do  with  your  report? 

Mr.  Dean.  I  took  them  to  these  little  booths,  and  then  these  men 
came  and  got  them  every  night  and  took  them  away. 

Mr.  McCtJtixKH.  To  Milkr? 

Mr.  Dean.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCcixocH.  So  that,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  men 
would  go  to  the  booth  and  check  in  and  then  would  go  to  the  booth 
and  check  out,  you  kept  the  record  as  to  whether  or  not  they  were 
on  the  job? 

Mr.  Dean.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCmxocH.  Was  there  any  other  record  ? 

Mr.  Dean.  As  I  say,  these  men  came  around  to  check  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  forenoon  and  in  midle  of  the  afternoon.  Each  man  had  a 
slip. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  Did  they  check  the  individual  man? 

Mr.  Dean.  Yes,  sir;  supposed  to.  They  came  around  on  the  iob 
and  hollered,  and  if  the  man  heard  them  he  would  give  them  this 
little  check,  and  if  he  didn't  hear  him  sometimes  and  didn't  get  his 
little  white  check  they  would  take  this  man's  word,  and  if  there 
was  anything  wrong  with  his  check  it  was  held  to  be  wrong,  rather 
than  our  report.  Our  report  was  supposed  to  be  always  accurate,  is 
the  idea. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  What  would  you  say  about  the  system;  was  it 
effective  or  not? 

Mr.  Dean.  Why,  it  didn't  seem  to  me  that  those  fellows  that  came 
around  to  do  this  checking  could  see  everj'  man.  If  a  man  was  work- 
ing, they  wouldn't  be  able  to  see  the  man  always.  A  good,  con- 
scientious man,  if  he  is  working  hard,  lots  of  times  was  missed  by 
these  checkers.  >Some  of  my  best  men  were  missed  several  times  by 
these  checkers. 

Mr.  McCtJixocH.  As  a  practical  man  that  has  had  experience  both 
«s  a  carpenter  foreman  and  as  contractor,  what  would  you  say  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  work  on  the  job  was  done  in  an  efficient  and 
proper  manner,  with  proper  supervision  ? 

Mr.  Dean.  Well,  I  don't  think  that  it  was  done  with  the  interest 
that  it  would  have  been  done  if  it  had  been  a  contract  job. 
Mr.  McCtji.i/>ch.  That  is.  a  private  contract  on  a  lump  sum  basis? 
Mr.  Dean.  Yes,  sir.  It  might  not  have  been  done  intentionally, 
but  it  wasn't  watched  with  the  efficiency  that  it  would  have  been 
watched  if  it  was  contract  work.  They  would  have  lost  a  lot  of 
money  there  by  contract  work. 
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Mr.  McCtJLLOCH.  What  about  delay? 

Mr.  Dean.  Well,  as  I  said  before,  there  was  lots  of  inefficient 
working  there,  and  that  always  causes  delay. 

Mr.  McCcLLOCH.  If  it  had  been  done  under  a  lump  sum  conti 
in  your  judgment,  would  it  have  been  done  quicker  as  wel 
cheaper  ? 

Mr.  Dean.  I  think  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What  did  you  observe  as  to  waste  of  matet 

Mr.  Dean.  Well,  incompetent  men  always  waste  material  bee 
they  always  cut  lots  of  lumber  that  a  competent  man  won't. 

Mr.  McCui-LOCH.  Was  that  true  of  Camp  Grant  ? 

Mr.  Dean.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  did  lots  of  work  where  a  compc 
man  would  have  to  go  at  it  and  tear  that  work  down  and  do  it  ri 

Mr.  McCmxocH.  Were  the  methods  of  the  workmen  extrava^ 
that  is,  cutting  into  good  lumber  for  small  pieces  and  that  sot 
thing;  did  that  occur — because  of  incompetent  men? 

Mr.  Dean.  Yes,  sir;  a  good  conscientious  carpenter  won't  cut 
a  good  piece  when  he  can  find  another  piece  that  will  do  just  as  ^ 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH,  An  incompetent  fellow  either  doesn't  knoi 
doesn't  care,  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Dean.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Was  that  true  at  Camp  Grant  ? 

Mr.  Dean.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  it  resulted  in  inefficiency  and  waste  ? 

Mr.  Dean.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Much  waste  or  little  ? 

Mr.  Dean.  Why,  quite  a  considerable,  considering  the  incompe 
men  that  were  there. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  What  if  any  instructions  were  given  about  t 
do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Dean.  Why,  lots  of  times  Mr.  Nielson  would  come  around 
tell  us  fellows  to  watch  the  men  the  best  we  could  and  not  let  t 
waste  any  more  lumber  than  possible.    I  told  him  it  would  be  pr 
hard  to  watch  all  these  incompetent  men  and  he  said :  "Do  the 
you  can,"  and  I  told  him  I  would. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  What  about  the  waste  of  nails,  was  there 
waste  of  nails  there  ? 

Mr.  Dean.  Well,  yes;  quite  a  good  deal.  In  the  first  place, 
nails  weren't  properly  housed.  If  a  keg  of  nails  sets  out  in  the  st 
they  soon  become  rusty  aiid  the  carpenters  are  disgusted  with  r 
nails  and  they  get  a  handfull  of  rusty  nails  and  don't  want  to  use  t 
and  throw  them  away.    I  have  seen  that  lots  of  times. 

Mr.  McCirUiOCH.  Would  the  nails  have  been  handled  und4 
private  contract  the  way  they  were  under  this  contract  ? 

Mr.  Dean.  I  don't  think  so,  it  wouldn't  have  been  advisable. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Did  you  ever  notice  laborers  congregated  aro 
in  a  gang  gambling  ? 

Mr.  Dean.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  Tell  about  that. 

Mr.  Dean.  It  was  quite  a  common  occurrence  to  go  into  a  lat 
and  find  them  shooting  dice  there.  I  have  heard  some  fellows  it 
the  statement :  "  There  goes  the  last  of  soy  week's  wages." 

Mr.  McCuLX/)CH.  Were  they  there  on  GovenuoMit  time  gunbli 

Mr.  Dban.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  McCcUiOCH.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  this  practice  wns 
within  the  knowledge  of  the  contractor  and  his  agents? 

Mr.  Deak.  I  don't  know  about  the  contractor,  but  I  know  that  I 
reported  that  to  Mr.  Nielson  two  or  three  times. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  With  what  result? 

Mr.  Dean.  I  went  right  down  there  once,  and  I  fired  three  or  four 
men  right  out^  I  said  I  wouldn't  have  them  around. 

Mr.  McCcLU)CH.  Well,  did  that  stop  the  gambling? 

ilr.  Dean.  Some,  not  altogether.  Of  course,  there  was  lots  of 
times  when  we  couldn't  watch  them. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  What,  if  anything,  did  you  observe  in  regard 
to  the  teamsters  killing  time  ? 

Mr.  Deax.  Well,  I  dont  know  whether  it  was  really  the  fault  of 
the  teamsters,  but  I  noticed  lots  of  times  teams  would  be  standing 
waiting  to  be  unloaded  of  lumber  and  the  men  would  be  standing 
around  on  the  other  side  of  the  barracks,  not  knowing  what  to  do — 
that  is.  laborers — and  you  ask  them  if  they  wouldn't  go  up  and 
unload  that  team,  and  "  You  go  to  hell,  I  don't  have  anything  to  do 
with  you,"  that  is  the  answer  I  would  get. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Could  such  a  thing,  in  your  judgment,  or  would 
such  a  thing  happen  under  a  luipp-sum  contract? 

Mr.  Dean.  Well,  if  I  had  had  the  authority  to  fire  those  men,  I 
would  have  fired  them  right  there. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  But  you  didn't  have  the  authority  to  fire  them 
under  the  order  of  the  contractor.    What  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Dean.  Why,  if  I  had  a  chane  to  fire  a  man  when  he  would 
tell  me  to  go  to  hell,  I  would  do  it  pretty  quick. 

Mr.  McCcuxjCH.  Who  had  charge  of  the  hiring  of  the  carpenters 
under  the  Bates  &  Rogers  contract ;  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Dean.  I  worked  under  Ericsson. 

Mr.  McCrLi-ocH.  Under  the  Ericsson  contract,  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Dean.  Why,  I  think  the  man's  name  was  Gray. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Mr.  Gray? 

Mr,  Dean.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  What  you  say  as  to  his  ability  or  as  to  his  being 
qualified  to  hire  carpenters? 

Mr.  Dean.  Well,  he  hired  most  anybody  that  came  along  that 
claimed  they  were  carpenters. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  With  what  result? 

Mr.  Dean.  I  don't  think  he  questioned  any  of  them  at  all.  They 
went  to  work  and  drew  their  70  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  And  they  weren't  qualified? 

Mr.  Dean.  He  sent  me  lots  of  them  that  I  wouldn't  have. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  What  is  your  judgment  of  the  carpenters  that 
were  hired  there  and  went  on  the  various  jobs;  what  percentage  of 
the  carpenters  that  were  hired  and  put  in  the  rolls  were  qualified? 

Mr.  Dean.  Well,  I  have  heard  somebody  make  the  statement  that 
it  was  50  per  cent  that  were  not  qualified,' but  I  would  hardly  think 
that. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  Well,  was  the  percentage  of  those  who  were  not 
qualified  large  or  small? 

Mr.  Dean.  I  couldn't  say  more  than  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  What  about  the  cement  blocks;  did  you  obsCTVo 
any  waste  of  cement  blocks? 
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Mr.  Dean.  Well,  I  believe  I  told  that  man  the  other  night  ' 
he  was  up  to  my  house,  about  some  cement  blocks  that  were  in 
trenches  there,  I  asked  Mr.  Warner  for  the  privilege  of  bringing  i 
cement  blocks  home  to  use  as  a  foundation  for  houses.  I  told 
I  would  see  that  the  teams  got  them  out  of  their  way  and  he 
"  We  wouldn't  bother  with  anything  of  that  kind  at  all.  We  all 
cover  them  up  in  the  trench  and  let  them  go." 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Was  that  done? 

Mr.  Dean.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiJX)CH.  How  many  of  them  were  there,  in  your  opiB 

Mr.  Dean.  Why,  I  told  him  I  thought  there  was  enough  then 
nearly  three  foundations  for  small  houses. 

Mr.  McCutLocH.  But  he  wouldn't  take  the  trouble  to  take  ( 
out;  just  covered  them  up? 

Mr.  Dean.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Under  whose  orders  were  they  covered  up  ? 

Mr.  Dean.  Mr.  Warner's. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Representing  the  contractor? 

Mr.  Dean.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  That  is  Ericsson  &  Son  Co.? 

Mr,  Dean.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  ycu  know  to  whom  those  blocks  belonged 

Mr.  Dean.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  don't  know  whether  they  belonged  to 
Government  or  to  the  contractors? 

Mr.  Dean.  Well,  I  presume  likely  they  belonged  to  the  Gov 
ment ;  they  were  in  the  Government  trenches  that  we  covered  up 
those  trenches  that  the  Government  had  built  for  practice  purtx 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Ericsson   baa 
jurisdiction  over  those  or  not? 

Mr.  Dean.  I  do.  I  asked  Mr.  Warner  about  it  and  he  said,  " 
wouldn't  bother  about  it." 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Was  it  one  of  his  foreman  who  ordered  t 
covered  up  or  a  Govenunent  man? 

Mr.  Dean.  It  was  Mr.  Ericsson's  man. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  If  they  belonged  to  the  Govenunent  whj 
course  Mi.  Ericsson's  man  couldn't  sell  them  to  you. 

Mr.  Dean.  No,  I  asked  him  if  there  was  some  way  to  find  out, 
he  said,  "  No,  we  wouldn't  bother  with  them  at  all,  just  oorer  i 
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(Witness  being  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 

Mr.  McCtrUiOCH.  Your  name  is? 

Mr.  Ltddon.  GK>rdon  Lyddon. 

Mr.  McCuLU)CH.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Lyddon  f 

Mr.  Ltddon.  1804  West  State  Street. 

Mr.  MoCtTUiOCH.  Bockford,  111. 

Mr.  Ltddon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCi7Ux>CH.  Did  you  work  on  Camp  Grant? 

Mr.  Ltddon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCxTLiiOCH.  When  did  you  begin  work  iheret 

Mr.  Ltddon.  In  the  fall  of  1917. 
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Mr.  McCmXiOCH.  September! 

Hr.  Ltdoon.  I  coul(£a't  state  the  exact  time,  but  soon  after. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  How  long  did  you  work  there? 

Mr.  Ltddon.  Up  until  I  think  it  was  November  of  the  next  year. 

Air.  McCtnjiOCH.  1918? 

Mr.  Ltddom.  1918. 

Mr.  McCcnxocH.  Did  you  work  under  Bates  &  Bogers  ? 

Mr.  Ltddon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  And  you  worked  imder  Ericsson? 

Mr.  Ltddom.  No,  sir ;  und^r  Superintendent  Benwick  of  the  Bates 
St  Rogers  Co.,  not  under  Ericsson  at  all,  I  was  in  the  Army  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  McCrnxocH.  Did  you  work  with  Bates  &  Rogers  until  their 
contract  was  completed? 

Mr.  Ltddok.  Yes,  sir;  until  the  base  hospital  was  finished. 

Mr.  McCxiLLOCH.  When  was  that  about? 

Mr.  Ltddon.  I  went  December  the  7th,  1917,  and  it  was  before 
that  time. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  You  worked  for  them  about  three  months,  or 
four? 

Mr.  Ltddon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiJiOCH.  What  would  you  say  about  the  idleness  of  men 
on  that  job;  can  vou  tell  the  committee  about  it? 

Mr.  Ltddom.  As  far  as  laborets,  we  were  very  &ort  of  laborers 
the  first  part  of  the  contract;  when  I  went  on  there  we  had  plenty 
of  laborers  and  we  laid  them  off  right  and  left  for  quite  a  time; 
that  was  the  instructions  if  they  weren't  working,  and  I  did  and  after 
that  it  got  so  they  were  scarce,  and  my  instructions  from  Supt. 
Benwick  was  not  to  lay  off  a  man  until  I  found  out  thoroughly  that 
he  was  no  good ;  to  change  him  around  under  another  foreman  imtil 
it  was  seen  that  he  wasnx  earning  his  money. 

Mr.  McCiTLLocH.  You  were  a  general  labor  foranan? 

Mr.  Ltddom.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuuxx^H.  What  kind  of  work  were  you  doin^? 

Mr.  Ltimx)n.  We  were  putting  in  all  the  mud  sills  tor  all  these 
buildings,  through  the  west  section,  and  also  through  the  base  hos- 

fntal,  and  out  around  in  the  convalescent  quarter.  We  also  handled 
umber  for  the  carpenters. 

Mr.  McCiTLiiOCH.  That  is,  you  carried  lumber  to  them? 

Mr.  Ltddom.  To  the  carpenters  on  the  job. 

Mr.  McCmxocH.  What  would  you  say  as  to  the  number  of  car- 
penters that  were  employed? 

Mr.  Ltih>on.  There  were  far  too  many,  as  high  as  from  20  to  25  men 
on  the  side  of  a  roof,  where  they  should  hare  either  8  or  10  men, 
who  could  have  handled  it  easy.  They  were  so  close  that  there  was 
hardly  3  feet  of  space  between  each  man. 

Mr.  McCmj/KiH.  What  was  the  result  of  that? 

Mr.  Ltddom.  In  each  other's  way ;  they  couldn't  help  it. 

Mr.  McCinxocH.  Did  it  delay  the  work? 

Mr.  Ltddom.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCcUiOCH.  What  was  the  size  of  that  roof  that  you  saw 
tlieae  20  to  25  men  on! 
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Mr.  Lyddon.  Well,  they  were  regulation  barracks;  I  thin 
run  somewhere  around  150  to  200  feet,  I  am  quite  sure,  some  o 
big  barracks. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  That  is  one  side? 

Mr.  Lyddon.  That  is  just  one  side,  up  to  the  ridge. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  you  say  there  were  far  too  manv  i 
that  job? 

Mr.  LroDON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCxnxocH.  And  they  couldn't  work  to  adyantage  an 
in  each  other's  way? 

Mr.  Lyddon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  What  about  the  steamfitters? 

Mr.  Lyddon.  It  was  common  talk-  among  the  steamfitters  < 
man  would  do  more  than  the  other,  and  if  he  did  and  kept  it 
was  sure  to  be  let  out ;  they  weren't  able  to  have  a  pacemaker 
the  crowd. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  The  pacemaker  got  fired? 

Mr.  Lyddon.  He  got  fired. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  By  whose  orders;  by  his  foreman? 

Mr.  Lyddon.  No  ;  but  they  had  it,  they  made  it  so,  with  thi 
men  working  with  him  that  it  was  more  the  men's  fault  then 
it  wasn't  the  foreman's  fault,  but  they  had  a  kind  of  a  blackli< 
would  kind  of  blacklist  him  so  that  he  couldn't  stay  on  the  job 
the  rest  of  the  men  were.  It  wasn't  the  fault  of  the  foreman: 
the  fault  of  the  steamfitters  themselves. 

Mr.  McKJENZTE.  Were  they  fired,  discharged,  any  of  them? 

Mr.  Lyddon.  I  can't  specify  any  particular  instance,  but  1 
of  it  having  been  said  that  they  were  fired. 

Mr.  McI&NziE.  You  have  heard  that  they  were? 

Mr.  LrDDON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  But  you  don't  know  anything  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Lyddon.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Did  you  ever  have  any  experience  as  a  carj 

Mr.  Lyddon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  have  worked  at  that  trade? 

Mr.  Lyddon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  So  that  you  would  be  able  to  judge  son 
about  the  number  of  men  that  ought  to  be  on  a  certain  sized  r 

Mr.  Lyddon.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  I  ought  to. 

Atr.  McKenzie.  How  long  did  you  work  at  the  carpenter  tn 

Mr.  Lyddon.  I  worked  since  I  was  16  years  old,  and  I  nn 
present,  and  I  lost  the  last  two  years  in  the  Army. 

Mr.  McCuixocu.  Did  some  of  the  men  that  were  workinc  fi 
gang  as  laborei-s  that  were  let  out  get  on  as  carpenters:  did  yi 
see  thiit  occur? 

Mr.  Lyddon.  Yes,  sit;  I  did.  We  lost  some  of  the  best  n 
had  handing  up. lumber.  As  a  general  rule  we  would  try  I 
the  men  or  use  the  men  that  could  distinguish  best  between  t 
fei-ent  stickings.  The  floor  and  the  drop  siding  would  be  tv 
feient  kinds  of  sticking.  The  matching  wouMn't  be  the  s-iii 
if  you  had  a  man  bright  enough  to  pick  out  those  different  kin 
bo  able  to  hand  them  up — sometimes  you  would  get  one  lot  c 
ber  of  one  sticking  and,  right  after,  another  lot  of  anothci 
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and  of  course  it  was  impossible  to  get  the  matching  to  come  up  tight — 
and  you  get  a  man  to  pick  that  lumber  out  who  knew  his  Dusmess, 
and  it  wouldn't  be  long  before  he  would  quit  and  get  work  as  a 
carpenter.  I  saw  one  carpenter  come  back  with  a  hammer  and  a 
square  and  a  meat  saw. 

Mr.  McCmLLOcH.  And  a  meat  saw  ? 

Mr.  Ltimx)n.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McOdlloch.  And  that  man  was  employed  as  a  carpenter  'i 

Mr.  Lyddon.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  saw  many  a  man  who  would  pick  up 
a  ripsaw  for  a  cross  saw  and  couldn^  tell  the  difference  and  would 
use  it  as  such. 

Mr.  McCt3xix)Ch.  Yet  they  were  carried  on  the  rolls  as  carpenters? 

Mr.  Ltddon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  How  long  have  you  worked  as  a  carpenter  ? 

Mr.  Ltddon.  Since  I  was  16  years'  old.  I  worked  from  the  time 
I  was  16,  and  I  am  now  29. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  How  old  are  you? 

Mr.  Ltddon.  Twenty-nine. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  you  belong  to  the  union  ? 

Mr.  Ltddon.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Are  you  a  nonunion  man  ? 

Mr.  Lyddon.  No,  sir ;  I  worked  for  my  father — he  was  in  the  gen- 
eral contracting  business — as  a  partner  with  him  up  to  the  time  the 
camp  started,  and  then  I  went  down  there  for  further  experience,  if 
I  could  get  it.    That  was  my  main  idea  in  going  down  there. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Now,  in  regard  to  that  building,  with  reference 
to  the  number  of  men  on  that  roof,  can  you  tell  about  what  the  size 
of  that  building  was? 

Mr.  Ltddon.  It  was  one  of  the  biggest  barracks  down  there. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  you  Icnow  how  long  they  are? 

Mr.  Lyddon.  No,  sir ;  I  can't  state  for  sure.  I  think  they  are  some- 
thing over  a  hundred  feet.  I  should  know  that,  because  I  laid  out 
a  good  many  of  those  foundations  and  footings,  but  it  has  slipped 
my  mind. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  know  they  are  over  a  hundred  feet  long? 

Mr.  Ltddon.  I  think  they  are;  I  am  not  positive  about  that;  it  has 
slipped  my  mind  at  present 

TESHHOHY  OF  MS.  THOS.  F.  HGOETT,  FREEPORT,  ILL. 

(Witness  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 

Mr.  McCtiLLOCH.  Your  name  is? 

Mr.  Liggett.  Thomas  F.  Liggett. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Liggett  ? 

Mr.  Liggett.  Freeport,  111. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  271  Elk  Street? 

Mr.  Liggett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  Did  you  work  on  Camp  Grant  ? 

Mr.  Liggett.  Yes,  sir ;  I  worked  from  the  last  week  in  July,  1917, 
until  the  1st  day  of  December,  1917.  I  returned  again  the  last  week — 
the  middle  of  August,  1918,  and  stayed  there  until  the  21st  day  of 
January,  1919. 
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Mr.  McCuLi/)CH.  You  worked,  then,  under  Bates  &  Rogers  ? 

Mr.  Liggett.  Under  Bates  &  Rogers  I  had  two  teams,  and  u 
Ericsson  I  had  four  teams. 

Mr.  McCtnxoCH.  Now,  while'  working  under  Bates  &  Rogcn 
you  see  any  idle  teams? 

Mr.  Liggett.  Any  idle  teams  under  Bates  &  Rogers? 

Mr.  McCuiiocH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Liggett.  Well,  under  Bates  &  Rogers  I  hauled  water  foi 
most  of  the  time  I  was  working  for  them,  and  they  took  me  a^ 
but  men  have  often  talked  about  seeing  idle  teams  and  seeing  t 
shirking  and  killing  time. 

Mr.  McCtnxocH.  That  is,  under  the  Bates  &  Rogers  contract  i 

Mr.  Liggett.  That  is  under  Bates  &  Rogers.  I  didn't  see  it  mj 
for  I  was  hauling  water  most  of  the  time. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  What  did  you  observe  under  Bates  &  Ro 
contract  as  to  too  many  men  on  the  job? 

Mr.  Liggett.  Well,  I  saw  50  men  on  one  mess  hall ;  at  least 
said  it  was  50  men.    It  was  on  the  north  side  of  Service  Streel 
the  last  addition  they  built;  they  said  there  was  50  men.    I 
putting  in  stoves  and  ice  boxes  at  that  time  and  hauling  them. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  You  heard  there  were  60  men  on  that  job, 
you  did  observe  them  on  the  job? 

Mr.  Liggett.  Yes;  I  didn't  stop  to  count  them,  but  I  was 
there  were  50. 

Mr.  McCcLLOCH.  Did  you  observe  as  to  whether  they  were 
to  do  efficient  work,  that  many  men  on  a  job  ? 

Mr.  Liggett.  I  can't,  of  course,  because  I  am  not  a  carpenter. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Did  they  seem  to  be  in  one  another's  way  or 
they  seem  to  be  too  few  ? 

Mr.  Ligget.  Well,  they  were  pretty  well  crowded. 

Mr.  McCnxocH.  What  is  your  judgment  about  it? 

Mr.  Liggett.  My  judgment  is  that,  it  I  was  a  contractor.  I  woul 
have,  had  that  many  men- on  the  job  for  an  economical  contract 

Mr.  McCcxLocH.  Under  the  other  contractor,  what  did  you  ob< 
with  reference  to  the  number  of  men  on  the  job  ? 

Mr.  Liggett.  Well,  for  one  instance,  under  Mr.  Ericsson,  oi 
Eleventli  or  Twelfth  Street — I  wouldn't  be  certain  which — and  t 
were  so  many  men  around  the  wagons  they  were  in  each  other"* 
I  was  doing  scraper  work  right  tliere  and  the  boss  sent  in  pai 
them  and  they  came  down  and  told  me  about  it.    He  was  a 
eigner — a  Swede,  if  I  am  not  mistaken — and  he  told  me  why  did 
send  them  in.    They  couldn't  use  them,  afraid  they  would  cut 
another's  hands  and  feet  with  the  shovels.    In  a  little  while 
came  back  again.    I  asked  them  what  was  the  matter,  and  he 
"  There  it  is ;  I  send  them  in  and  they  send  them  out " :  he  says 
don't  give  a  damn  if  there  is  700  of  them  around  any  more." 

Mr.  McCcLLOCH.  Who  said  that? 

Mr.  Liggett.  The  boss. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  he  was  working  under  whom  ? 

Mr.  Liggett.  He  was  working  on  the  Ericsson  contract,  hel 
to  grade  that  street.  I  think  there  was  three  or  four  bosses  t\ 
there  was  Bill  House,  of  Janesville,  and  Fred  Paul,  from  Auroi 
think  it  is,  and  another  fellow. 
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Mr.  McCcUiOCH.  Have  you  worked  on  contracts? 

Mr.  LiooETT.  I  am  a  contractor  myself. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Have  you  done  contract  work? 

Mr.  LiGOETT.  Yes,  sir;  I  have. 

Mr.  McCuiXiOOH.  As  a  contractor? 

Mr.  Liggett.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  as  a  teaming  contractor,  railroad 
digging  and  hauling  dirt. 

Mr.  McCtilloch.  l  wish  you  would  tell  the  committee,  in  the  light 
of  your  experience  as  a  contractor,  whether  or  not,  in  your  judg- 
ment, under  the  Bates  &  Rogers  contract,  whether  the  work  under 
it  was  being  conducted  as  it  would  have  been  conducted  if  they  had 
been  working  under  a  lump-sum  contract  ? 

Mr.  Liggett.  Well,  as  I  told  you  before,  I  wasn't  around  to  get  to 
see  under  the  Bates  &  Rogers  "contract  as  much  as  I  was  with  the 
Ericsson  contract,  because  I  was  working  with  George  Bice ;  he  was 
my  foreman  on  the  cement  work,  and  I  hauled  the  water  to  him  and 
I  didn't  get  the  chance  to  get  around  much,  but  I  was  on  the  job 
under  Ericsson  for  15  months.  I  have  seen  those  grading  machines 
go  out  on  a  job  and  sometimes  maybe  work  one  or  two  hours  a  day. 
and  maybe  m  the  evening  they  would  level  up  what  the  men  had 
done,  which  they  could  have  just  as  well  done  during  the  day,  in- 
stead of  standing  there  all- day  doing  nothing,  practically. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  You  don't  think  it  was  efficiently  or  properly 
handled,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Liggett.  I  think  it  was  very  improperly  handled. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  What  would  you  say  as  to  the  waste  of  materials? 

Mr.  Liggett.  Well,  under  Ericsson's  contract,  toward  the  last  I 
was  transferred  on  to  a  box  wagon,  one  of  them  big  boxes,  and  I  had  to 
check  up  scrap  lumber  for  a  few  days.  I  wasn't  over  there  long,  and 
I  have  nauled  all  lengths  of  good  boards  right  to  the  scrap-lumber 
pile  and  thrown  them  on  the  scrap-lumber  pile  and  hauled  them  to 
the  dump  on  the  east  side  of  Eleventh  Street,  and  piled  them  up 
and  saw  them  burned  up. 

Mr.  McCtnxocH.  Good  material? 

Mr.  Liggett.  Good  material;  nothing  was  the  matter  with  it  ex- 
cept it  had  been  laying  in  the  mud  and  had  probably  been  walked  on, 
but  it  wasn't  anything  but  what  the  rain  would  wash  off  and  just  as 
good  and  maybe  better  than  you  could  buy  in  the  lumber  yards  in 
the  city. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Did  you  regard  that  as  good  material  ? 

Mr.  Liggett.  Yes,  sir ;  I  advised  a  friend  of  mine  to  buy  that  scrap 
pile  for  $300,  knowing  what  was  in  it. 

Mr.  McCTJTJiOCH.  What  did  you  observe  with  reference  to  the  teams 
being  idle  under  the  Ericsson  contract  ? 

Mr.  Liggett.  I  was  sent  up  to  the  Read  unit  one  day  on  the  east 
side  of  Eleventh  Street  to  haul  out  the  lumber  that  was  taken  up  there 
that  hadn't  been  used  after  the  armistice  was  signed,  and  when  I  got 
there  I  found  men  and  teams  and  everybody  standing  behind  the  bar- 
racks and  not  working  at  alL  In  fact,  I  was  there  from  1  o'clock  until 
about  4  before  I  got  a  load,  and  then  only  got  a  jag. 

Mr.  McCiTLLOCH.  What  about  steam  rollers?  Do  you  know  any- 
thing about  steam  rollers  ? 
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Mr.  Liggett.  Well,  I  see  steam  rollers  hanging  around  and  I 
them  stuck;  not  properly  handled,  I  thought.    They  would  be  .st 
when  the  ground  was  too  soft  and  it  would  be  a  big  loss  to  the  cai 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  the  foren 
under  the  Ericsson  contract  with  the  Ericsson  CJo.  with  regard 
discharging  men,  orders  that  they  had  received  ? 

Mr.  Liggett.  It  was  generally  known  throughout  the  camp; 
only  conversation  I  had  was  out  at  Eleventh  Street,  the  man  I  taL 
with  told  men  he  had  sent  them  in  and  they  were  sent  right  bi 
I  saw  them  going  in  and  saw  them  coming  oack.  A  bunch  of  ir 
and  he  said  he  had  orders  not  to  discharge  any  more,  and  he  said 
didn't  care  if  there  was  700  hanging  around. 

Mr.  McCtnxocH.  What,  if  anything,  do  you  know  about  ten 
checking  in  in  the  morning,  then  loafing  around  during  the  day  i 
checking  out  at  night? 

Mr.  Liggett.  Well,  I  have  known  of  teams,  been  told  by  men  tl 
they  would  check  in  and  go  down  to  New  Mil  ford  and  get  their  te 
shod  and  by  the  time  they  would  get  them  shod  they  would  co 
back  and  check  out. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  be  paid  for  the  day  ? 

Mr.  Liggett.  Yes,  sir ;  under  Bates  &  Sogers  you  had  to  check 
and  check  out  again.  You  couldn't  beat  the  game  as  easy  as  un( 
flricsson.  Under  Ericsson  there  was  checker  come  around  witt 
white  ticket,  but  if  he  didn't  get  that  white  ticket  we  were  suppa 
to  turn  it  in  ourselves,  which  I  have  done  lots  of  times  when 
missed  me  when  I  wasn't  right  there. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  What  would  you  say  to  whether  these  circu 
stances  you  have  detailed  to  the  committee  were  within  the  knowlec 
of  the  contractor  or  his  agent,  his  foreman? 

Mr.  Liggett.  Well,  I  think  the  subbosses  knew  all  about  it. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Knew  all  about  it? 

Mr.  Liggett.  I  think  they  did  because  they  had  caught  a  Chid 
man  coming  back  from  New  Milford  and  he  still  worked  at  I 
camp. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  He  was  still  retained  at  the  camp  ? 

Mr.  Liggett.  Yes,  sir;  he  told  me  he  was  caught;  told  me  ' 
not  going  to  try  it  again.  # 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Are  there  any  other  instances  you  can  bring 
the  attention  of  the  committee  that  might  throw  some  light  on  t 
subject  ? 

Mr.  Liggett.  I  know  the  bosses  under  Ericsson  wasn't  near  I 
bosses  they  were  under  Bates  &  Rogers,  that  they  didn't  handle  I 
job  with  the  same  push  and  vigor  and  especially  after  the  amiist 
was  signed. 

After  the  armistice  was  signed  everything  slept.  It  was  I 
enough  before.  When  I  first  came  to  work  at  Camp  Grant  I  used 
check  in  down  at  the  quartermaster's  office  and  I  would  turn  rij 
around  and  go  back  down  to  my  work  right  away,  and  after  a  whil 
had  to  go  a  mile  and  a  half,  a  mile  anyway,  the  consequence  of  wh 
was  the  loss  of  an  hour's  work  eveiy  da}'. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Would  that  happen  under  a  lump-sum  contn 
in  your  judgment? 

Mr.  Liggett.  No.  sir :  it  would  not. 
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Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What  year  was  that  in  ? 

Mr.  Liggett.  It  was  in  the  fall  of  1918  and  the  winter  of  1919.  it 
run  over. 
Mr.  McCuiiOCH,  That  is,  after  the  armistice  was  si^ed  ? 
Mr.  LiGOKTT.  After  the  armistice  was  signed ;  yes.  sir. 
Mr.  McCtJLLOcn.  If  you  had  had  that  under  a  lump-sum  contract, 
would  you  have  stood  for  what  was  going  on  i 
Mr.  Liggett.  No,  sir ;  I  would  not  have. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  spoke  about  teams  being  idle  near  some  con- 
crete mixers,  h^^uling  material  to  concrete  mixers,  do  you  know 
whether  there  was  any  reason  for  their  being  idle — was  the  machinery 
out  of  repair  or  anything  of  that  sort  ?  Was  the  concrete  mixer  idle  i 
Mr.  Liggett.  Why,  I  don't  remember  of  speaking  about  the  con- 
crete mixer.  Under  Bates  &  Rogers  I  hauled  water  for  the  concrete 
mixer,  and  the  man  that  I  workai  under  was  George  Rice,  of  Rock- 
ford,  and  I  stayed  right  by  him,  and  I  don't  think  I  mentioned  any 
teams  being  idle  aroimd  the  concrete  mixer. 

Mr.  McKemzie.  Well,  I  misunderstood  you.    Do  you  know  whether 
or  not  that  pile  of  scrap  lumber  to  which  you  hauled  good  boards  and 
pieces  of  timber  was  ever  culled  ? 
Mr.  Ligoett.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 
Mr.  McKenzie.  Or  sorted? 

Mr.  Liggett.  No,  sir;  I  do  not;  the  one  I  hauled  so  many  good 
boards  to  was  still  at  the  camp  the  last  time  I  was  there,  on  the  east 
side  of  East  Service  Street,  and  the  other  one  where  I  saw  the  stuff 
burned  up  was  on  the  east  side  of  Eleventh  Sti*eet — ^two  different 
dumps  altogether. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  now,  when  was  it  you  were  hauling  this 
scrap  lumber? 

Mr.  Liggett.  Well,  it  must  have  been  along  in — diet's  see,  the  latter 
part  of  December  and  the  first  of  January,  along  in  there,  maybe 
It  wasn't  until  after  January. 
Mr.  McKexzie.  In  what  year? 

Mr.  Liggett.  In  December  it  would  be  1918.  and  after  that  it  would 
be  1919. 
Mr.  McKenzie.  You  have  had  no  exi>erience  as  a  carpenter? 
Mr.  Liggett.  No.  sir ;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  you  know  how  the  teams  were  checked  ?  There 
has  been  testimony  as  to  the  manner  of  checking  the  men.  Were  the 
teams  checked  in  the  forenoon  and  afternoon  ? 

Mr.  Liggett.  The  teams  were  supposed  to  be;  all  teams  were 
checked  in  at  7  o'clock  bv  going  by  a  booth :  that  is,  when  I  first  came 
out  there  they  were  checked  in  by  going  by  a  booth  and  then  wouldn't 
be  checked  out  again  until  evening* 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Checked  in  in  the  morning  when  they  went  to 
work  by  driving  past  this  booth  ? 

Mr.  Liggett.  Yes,  sir ;  but  after  a  while  you  had  to  check  in  in  the 
morning  along  about  10  o'clock  or  the  middle  of  the  forenoon,  there 
was  a  Government  checker  came  along  with  a  white  ticket,  and  you 
had  to  hand  him  that  white  ticket,  and  he  punched  that,  and  in  the 
afternoon  he  used  to  come,  too,  but  if  you  missed  him  all  you  had  to 
do  was  to  take  the  brass  check  and  the  white  ch«ck  and  hand  it  in  to 
him  in  the  evening. 
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TESTIMOir;  OF  MB.  JAMES  ILEA,  SIOOTT,  ILL. 

(Witness  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Did  you  work  on  Camp  Grant? 

Mr.  IiasH.  Yes,  sir. 

]yir.  McCuLLOCH.  In  what  capacity? 

Mr.  luER.  As  a  carpenter. 

Mr.  McCuiXiOCH.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  IvER.  I  live  at  Ridott,  111. 

Mr.  McCuxiiOCH.  When  did  you  begin  work  there? 

Mr.  Ileh.  The  26th  of  June,  1917. 

Mr.  McCuiirOCH.  How  long  did  you  work  there  as  a  carpenU 

Mr.  Ileb.  I  worked  there  until  August  and  then  quit,  anc 
started  on  again  until 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH  (interposing).    1917? 

Mr.  Iler.  Yes,  sir ;  and  worked  there  until  September,  1918. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  Who  was  your  foreman  when  you  first  w 
work  there? 

Mr.  It£R.  When  I  first  went  there  I  worked  for  Bates  &  Ro| 
Charlie  Buchanan.    I  was  under  him. 

Mr.  McCulijOCh.  How  many  men  did  you  have  in  your  gang 

Mr.  Iler.  When  I  first  started  there  was  six  of  us. 

Mr.  McCtjijjOCH.  Did  the  gang  later  increase? 

Mr.  Imvr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  To  what  amount? 

Mr.  Iler.  Well,  when  I  was  working  with  Bates  &  Rogers 
creased  to  eight. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Was  that  the  most  you  had  on  any  gang 
you  were  working  for  Bates  &  Rogers ;  eight  men  ? 

Mr.  Ileb.  Yes,  sir:  it  was. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  How  many  of  them  were  qualified  carpentc 

Mr.  IL.ER.  All  of  us. 

Mr.  McCiTLLOCH.  Did  you  work  later  on  any  gang  where 
were  not  qualified  carpenters? 

Mr.  Iler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  under  whom  did  you  work  then  ? 

Mr.  Iler.  I  worked  imder  Beckstrom. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Beckstrom,  the  contractor,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Iler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  How  many  men  did  you  have  under  Beck: 
that  were  qualified  carpenters,  and  how  many  were  not  q»s 
carpenters  in  the  gang? 

Mr.  Iler.  There  was  about  15  of  us  was  union  men, 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What  were  the  others? 

Mr.  Iler.  The  others  were  nonunion  men ;  I  don't  know  wha 
would  call  them. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  How  many  were  there? 

Mr.  Iler.  Well,  they  run  all  the  way  from  three  of  us  on  t\ 
as  high  as  30. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  When  did  you  quit  under  Bates  &  Rogers 

Mr.  Iler.  In  August,  1917. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH,  Why  did  you  quit? 

Mr.  Iler.  Because  I  wasn't  satisfied  with  the  work  I  was  pc 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Will  j-ou  tell  us  about  it? 
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Mr.  Ileb.  Well,  I  hired  out  as  a  carpenter,  and  wound  up  as  a 
tool  stamper,  to  put  "  U.  S.  A."  on  the  tools.  I  wasn't  satisfied  with 
the  job,  and  quit. 

Mi.  McCuUiOCH.  How  did  the  change  occur? 

Mr.  Ileb.  Well,  it  was  a  lack  of  material,  as  far  as  I  know ;  they 
didn't  have  the  material ;  thejr  had  a  lot  of  these  tools  out,  and  they 
wanted  them  in,  so  they  detailed  me  and  three  other  men  one  morn- 
ing, with  a  team,  and  sent  us  out  gathering  up  tools,  which  the 
laborers  would  work  with  and  then  tnrow  them  down,  quit  the  job, 
and  go  off.  They  had  a  lot  of  these  tools  scattered  all  over  the 
ground,  and  they  wanted  them  picked  up,  and  so  they  gave  me  a 
team  and  three  men,  and  we  started  out  to  gather  them  tools.  We 
gathered  tools  for  about  three  or  four  weeks,  and  I  got  disgusted 
with  the  work  and  went  home. 

Mr.  McCmxocH.  Why  weren't  you  kept  as  a  carpenter ;  there  was 
plenty  of  work  to  do,  wasn't  there  ? 

Mr.  Iler.  Why,  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  McCoLLOCH.  Did  you  say  that  they  ran  short  of  materials  ? 

Mr.  Iler.  No;  they  didn't. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  lou  were  a  qualified  carpenter? 

Mr.  Iler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Under  the  Beckstroni  contract  you  say  there 
were  many  men  who  were  not  qualified? 

Mr.  Ilhs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  that  there  wei-e  about  15  qualified  car- 
penters to  about  how  many  that  were  not  qualified  on  your  gang? 

Mr.  IixR.  Well,  it  run  different.  I  said  there  were  15  union 
men  and  a  lot  of  them  that  were  not  union  men,  ninning  all  the  way 
from  3  to  80  of  us  in  the  gang. 

Mr.  McCcxLOCH.  Well,  I  am  only  interested  now,  of  course,  as  to 
whether  they  were  qualified  or  not,  not  as  to  whether  they  were 
union  men. 

Mr.  Iler.  Well,  they  weren't  all  qualified  carpenters. 

Mr.  McCcLLOCH.  itow  many  of  them  on  that  gang  were  qualified 
carpenters  and  how  many  were  not  qualified  carpenters? 

Mr.  Iler:  There  were  15  of  them. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  There  were  15  of  them  that  were  not  qualified  ? 

Mr.  JhER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCcLLOCH.  What  was  the  effect  of  having  men  working  as 
carpenters  that  were  not  qualified? 

Mr.  Iler.  Well,  it  was  that  the  men  who  imderstood  their  work 
were  bothered  by  those  who  did  not  understand  their  work. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  luER.  Well,  if  you  were  framing  a  window  and  a  fellow  came 
along  and  said,  "  How  do  you  do  this  and  how  do  you  cut  that  ? " 
Tou  can't  get  along  with  your  work. 

Mr.  McCiTLLOCH.  It  interferes  with  yoiir  work,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Iler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What  effect  did  it  have? 

Mr.  Iles.  Well,  it  bothered  you  anrl  delayer!  you,  and.  of  ( onrso, 
they  weren't  doing  anything  while  they  were  talking  to  you. 

Mr.  McCclloch.  So  that  there  was  a  flouble  lf>ss  there  ? 

Mr.  Iler.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  all  of  them  were  drawing  carpei 
wages? 

Ml".  Iler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Iler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mct'uLLOCH.  Now,  when  you  went  to  work  for  Ericsson- 
Mr,  Iler  (interposing) .  I  didn't  work  for  Ericsson. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question;  how  long  die 
say  you  were  employed  in  checking  up  tools  around  that  camp  ? 

Mr.  Iler.  Well,  about  three  or  four  weeks;  I  could  tell  by  lot 
:  it  up  if  I  had  my  time  book  here. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  you  had  a  team  and  three  men  with  you? 

Mr.  Iler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  How  many  loads  of  tools  did  vou  bring  in 
day? 

Mr.  Iler.  Well,  on  the  fii-st.half  day  we  got  two  loads  and  the 
afternoon  we  got  five  loads  the  first  day,  and  three  loads  the  se 
day  of  tools  we  gathered  up  around  the  grounds. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  then  after  that  how  many  loads  a  day  die 
average  for  the  month  ? 

Mr.  Iler.  Well,  we  gathered  up  all  these  tools  we  could  find 
then  they  gave  us  a  steel  stencil  and  a  burning  iron,  and  we  w 
stamp  these  tools  with  "  USA  "  on  the  shovels,  and  we  would 
'•  USA  "  on  the  shovel  handles  on  everything  that  we  gatherer 

Mr.  McKenzie.  How  long  did  you  work  there? 

Mr.  Iler.  Oh,  I  don't  know;  about  a  month,  I  guess,  we  staii 
those  tools;  we  stamped  all  the  tools  on  the  grounds  and  put  I 
into  the  barracks  where  there  was  lots  of  tools  ston-d,  and  we  star 
all  those  tools,  too. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  were  stamping  a  good  deal  of  your 
rather  than  hauling  in  ? 

Mr.  Iler.  Yes,  sir;  gathering  up  the  tools  and  stamping.  I  ji 
I  must  have  been  two  months  at  it. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  are  a  nonunion  carpenter? 

Mr.  Iler.  I  am  a  union  carpenter. 

TESTIMONY  OF  D.  L.  HABE,  EOCEFO&D,  HI. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Whore  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Hare.  2518  Knigl-.t  Avenue. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? 

Mr.  Hare.  About  three  yeai-s. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  AVhsit  do  you  do;  what  is  j'our  business? 

Mr.  Hare.  Carpenter. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  How  long  have  }'0u  been  working  at  the 
penter  trade? 

Mr.  Hare.  About  five  years,  five  or  six  years,  close  on  to  six  y 

Mr.  McCtJLLOCH.  Had  you  finished  learning  your  trade  ? 

Mr.  Hare.  Yes,  sir;  I  consider  myself  a  practical  man,  hold  <1 
most  any  job  in  that  line. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Did  you  work  on  Camp  Grant? 

Mt    Hare.  Yes,  sir. 
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^fr.  McCuLLOCH.  When  did  you  start  to  work  there? 

^Ir.  Hare.  I  started  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1917. 

^Ir.  McCuLLOCH.  Under  whom  did  you  work? 

^ir.  Hare.  The  first  part  I  worked  under  ilr.  Haines:   I  only 

rked  there  a  short  time. 

^Ir.  McCuLLOCH.  How  long  did  jou  work  there? 

klr.  Hare.  About  throe  weeks. 

^Ir.  McCuLLOCH.  You  say  you  were  on  the  job  about  three  weeks? 

^Ir.  Hare.  Three  weeks  there;  yes,  sir;  and  then  I  was  discharged 

a  fake  foreman  who  thought  he  was  a  carpenter  and  discharged 
.  which  is  the  only, time  I  have  ever  been  discharged  in  my  life; 
n  I  went  over  to  work  imder  Mr.  Thurston. 
tfr.  McCuLLOCH.  Under  Bates  &  Rogers,  contractors? 
klr.  Hare.  Yes,  sir. 

!kf r.  McCuLLOCH.  How  long  did  you  stay  with  him  ? 
Ur.  Hare.  Until  about  the  middle  part  of  September  of  the  same 
ir. 

tfr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  then  where  did  you  go? 
Vlr.  Hare.  I  went  to  Nashville,  Tenn.,"and  from  there  to  the  Du 
nt  Powder  people. 

Sir.  McCuLLOCH.  You  didn't  come  back,  then,  and  work  at  Camp 
ant  at  any  time,  did  you? 

Vfr.  Hare.  Not  until  Ericsson  started;  then  I  came  and  started  to 
rk  for  him. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  When  did  you  start  to  work  for  him  ? 
Vfr.  Hare.  I  don't  rememberthe  month,  but  it  was  in  the  spring — 
•ly  spring  of  1918. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  How  long  did  you  work  for  Ericsson,  about? 
Mr.  Hare.  I  don't  know ;  it  was  close  to  two  months. 
Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  How  long  did  you  say  you  worked  for  Ericsson  ? 
Mr.  Hare.  About  close  to  two  months,  I  should  judge. 
Mr.  McCttixoch.  As  a  carpenter? 
Mr.  Hare.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCulijOCh.  While  you  were  working  for  Bates  &  Rogers 
lat  did  you  observe  as  to  the  kind  of  carpenters  that  were  em- 
)yed — as  to  their  being  competent  or  otherwise  ? 
Mr.  Hare.  Well,  I  should  say  50  per  cent  of  them  were  very  poor 
rpenters. 

Mr.  McCtJixocH.  Fifty  per  cent  ?     • 
Mr.  Hare.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  By  poor  carpenters,  what  do  you  mean  ? 
Mr.  Hare.  Well,  part  of  them  would  probably  pass  if  they  had  had 
jthing  like  second-grade  carpenters;  some  men  naturally  could 
il  on  rough  lumber,  and  things  of  that  kind.    As  it  was,  they  were 

drawing  first-class  carpenter's  wages — journeymen's  wages. 
Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  They  were  all  drawing  journeymen  carpenters' 
iges? 

Mr.  Hare.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtjixoch.  And  50  per  cent  of  them,  vou  say,  were  not  com- 
tent? 

Mr.  Hare.  Yes,  sir;  1  should  say  half  that  number  would  probably 
ve  been  called  little  more  than  laborers,  because  they  were  handy 
sn,  but  no  carpenters. 
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Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  how  about  the  balance  ? 

Mr.  Hahe.  Well,  they  were  no  carpenters  at  all ;  they  were  farm 
and  everything  else. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What  would  you  say  as  to  whether  or  not  th 
were  more  men  on  the  job  than  there  should  have  been? 

Mr.  Hare.  Well,  I  don't  know  if  they  were  aU  carpentei-s.  I  thi 
you  could  have  used  them,  I  never  was  on  any  job  but  what  th' 
was  the  right  number  of  men  on  it. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What  was  the  effect  of  having  these  incompet 
men  upon  the  job  ? 

Mr.  Hare.  Well;  I  don't  think  they  bothered  the  men  much 
asking  questions  or  anything,  but  it  sort  of  degraded  them  to  thi 
that  somebody  else  was  making  the  same  money  they  were,  they  hai 
to  do  the  Work,  I  know  a  lot  of  good  conscientious  workers  woi 
have  done  more  work  if  they  were  paying  these  other  men  20  cei 
an  hour  less  they  would  have  felt  better  about  it. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  If  this  contract  was  being  done  on  a  lump-si 
basis,  would  such  men  have  been  employed,  in  your  judgment  ? 

Mr.  Hare.  No,  sir;  not  at  the  regular  wages.  One  job  I  work 
on  for  one  engineer  they  had  two  classes  of  carpenters,  ono  at  r>."i  a 
one  at  25  cents  an  hour  and  in  that  way  they  handled  them  pre' 
well. 

Mr.  McCdlloch.  But  these  men  were  all  on  at  the  same  wage? 

Mr.  Hare.  Yes,  sir ;  at  the  high  wages. 

Mr.  McCtnxocH.  What,  if  anything,  did  vou  observe  under  ( 
Bates  &  Rogers  contract  as  to  the  .work  being  improperly  f>r 
efficiently  done,  or  otherwise? 

Mr.  Hare.  Well;  for  about  six  weeks  I  was  in  the  inspection  jrn 

foing  over  the  buildings  that  were  supposed  to  be  completed  a 
nisned,  and  every  window,  door,  and  brace  had  to  be  fixetl  ov 
windows  and  doors  would  stick,  braces  with  one  spike  in  them,  si 
work  as  that. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Under  what  contractor  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Hare.  That  was  under  Bates  &  Itogers. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  What  was  the  rule  under  Bates  &  Rogers  a.« 
the  discharging  of  men  ? 

Mr.  Hare,  f  have  heard  different  foremen  say  thev  couldn't  d 
charge  their  men  but  simply  transferred  them  to  somelxxiy  else. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  Did  they  say  they  had  orders  not  to  disi-bai 
any  men? 

Mr.  Hare.  No  ;  they  didn't  say  that. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Just  said  they  couldnt  do  it? 

Mr.  Hare.  Said  they  couldn't  do  it. 

Mr.  McCtnUiOCH.  What  did  you  understand  when  they  sjii<l  tl 
couldn't  do  it?  "  ' 

Mr.  Hare.  Well,  I  naturally  understood  they  had  ordei-s  not 
if  they  didn't  have  orders  not  to,  they  could  do  it. 

Mr.  McCtTLiiOCH.  Who  was  the  foreman  that  told  you  tliat  ? 

Mr.  Hare.  Fred  Grorham;  he  claimed  to  be  an  old  man  with  Bn 
&  Rogers  Co. 

Mr.  McCtJLiiOCH.  Do  you  know  of  men  being  transferre«l  to  ot 
gangs  from  your  gang? 
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r.  Habe.  We  had  an  exceptionally  good  gang,  the  25  men  we 
;  and  up  to  the  time  I  started  to  inspect  we  had  lots  of  poor 

and  they  were  later  transferred,  because  I  see  them  on  the  job 
:  but  not  in  our  gang. 

r.  McCrUiOCH.  State  whether  or  not  to  your  knowledge  the 
:y  was  not  to  discharge  men  but  to  transfer  fhem  ? 
r.  Hare.  That  is  what  1  took  it  to  be ;  to  keep  them  on  the  job, 
r.  McCxrujoCH.  To  keep  them  on  the  pay  roll ;  is  that  it  ? 
r.  Habe.  Yes,  sir. 

r.  McCuUiOCH.  Why  were  you  discharged  in  July? 
r.  Habe.  Well,  we  were  laying  a  subfloor  and  it  didn't  seem  to 

very  particular  job,  as  anybody  would  know  that  was  a  car- 
er, in  fitting  up  around  the  joists  or  studding,  I  didn't  take 
time  to  make  a  good  joint,  we  would  cut  it  somewheres  near, 
use  the  wainscoating  and  the  second  floor  covered  it  all  up 
he  told  me  about  it  several  times  and  I  thought  it  wasn't  neces- 

and  I  kept  on  doing  it  my  way  because  I  knew  it  was  saving 

and  it  was  just  as  good  and  pretty  soon  he  brought  a  little  ticket 
nd  and  told  me  to  go  and  I  went  and  hired  out  that  afternoon. 
r.  McCtTLiiOCH.  Where? 

r.  Hare.  At  the  same  place.    I  told  the  fellow  I  hired  out  to 
t  it  and  he  sent  me  over  to  a  different  unit. 
r.  McCuixocH.  You  were  taken  right  back  on  the  same  job  under 
ame  contractor? 
r.  Hare.  Yes,  sir. 

r.  McCrrLLOCH.  Who  was  the  foreman  who  fired  you? 
r.  Hare.  I  think  his  name  was  Beck  or  Becker,  I  am  not  sure, 
called  him  «  Beck." 

I*.  McCuLLocH.  Who  was  the  foreman  who  employed  you  ? 
r.  Hare.  Fred  Gorham. 

r.  McCuLLocH.  You  fold  him  the  circumstances  of  what  had 
rred  and  he  took  you  back  on  the  work? 
r.  Habe.  Yes,  sir ;  he  laughed  at  him.  , 

".  McCtJLLOCH.  Why  did  you  quit  in  September? 
r.  Hare.  To  go  into  the  Army,  and  then  I  went  down  and  com- 
!ed  to  work  for  the  DuPont  Engineering  Co.;  they  were  build- 
L  big  powder  plant  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 
r.  McCuixocH.  Are  you  a  union  carpenter? 
r.  Hare.  Not  now ;  I  was  when  I  worked  at  Camp  Grant. 
r.  McCxjLLocH.  How  old  -are  you  ? 
r.  Hare.  Twenty-one, 
r.  McCtjuloch.  You  were  in  the  Army  ? 
r.  Hare.  Yes,  sir. 

p.  McCuixocH,  How  long  were  you  in  the  Army  ? 
r.  Hare.  About  four  months,  1  think  it  was. 
r.  McCinxocH:  When  did  you  go  into  the  Army  and  when  did 
get  out? 

r.  Hare.  I  got  out  this  spring,  in  January. 
p.  McCuLLocH.  You  were  discharged,  is  that  it  ? 
r.  Hare.  Yes,  sir. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  A.  D.  BROWN,  NEW  UILFOBD,  ILL. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Where  is  your  home  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  At  Camp  Grant,  at  the  remount  depot;  the  itii 
station  is  on  our  land. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Where  do  you  live  when  you  are  at  home? 

Mr.  Brown.  New  Milford,  right  by  the  depot,  where  we  hi 
acres  and  a  quarter.    When  I  sold  to  the  Government  and  wl 
leased  it  I  told  them  I  would  lease  it  providing  I  should  hbl 
5  acres  out,  and  they  took  me  up  with  that  understanding,  and 
they  wanted  to  buy  it  there  was  5f  acres  and  a  house. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  were  familiar  with  cari-jing  on  this 
prior  to  the  time  of  the  location  of  the  camp  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Did  you  lease  the  land  to  the  Government  i 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes.  sir;  the  Government  got  251  acres. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  then  afterwards  sold  all  of  it  exce])t  tl 
acres  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  your  land  lay  right  alongside  of  the  cAm 

Mr.  Brown.  The  camp  proper  is  north  of  me  about  half  a 
the  auxiliary  remount  is  right  on  our  land  and  there  is  abou 
acres  which  they  are  on. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  you  were  quite  an  extensive  farmer  a 
farmed  (m  that  land,  weren't  you? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well.  I  could  do  it  easy  enough. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Did  you  work  at  Camp  (irant  at  any  time 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir:  once  a  year  I  would  go  up  there  and  ' 
I  had  a  team,  and  I  would  put  them  up  there  to  work  where  tlw 
racks  were;  they  started  the  last  of  August  or  the  first  of  .Septe 
and  worked  up  to  the  1st  dav  of  November,  the  team  did. 

Mr.  McCuu,ocn.  1917?  ' 

Mr.  Brown.  1917. 

Mr.  McCuLixwH.  That  is  under  the  Bates  &  Rogers  contract 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What  did  you  observe  as  to  the  number  of  I 
on  the  jol) ;  were  there  too  many  or  too  few  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  down  at  our  end  of  the  camp  they  seem 
have  lots  of  teams;  I  didn't  know  what  they  were  going  to  do 
so  many;  I  had  20  acres  of  com  where  they  have  seven  or  eigh 
barns,  and  the  corn  had  to  be  cut  down  before  they  could  put  u 
buildings:  and  they  put  on.  I  wouldn't  be  surprised.  2.i  or  .tO 
to  cut  up  that  corn,  and  took  two  or  three  days,  and  I  could  have 
in  and'  cut  it  up  in  three  days  with  a  binder  myself.  I  think 
were  drawing  $;^.45  a  day.  something  like  that. 

!^Ir.  McCuLLOCH.  You  thought  there  was  too  many  men  on  th 
did  you  ? 

MV.  Brown.  There  certainly  was;  they  didn't  do  anytlung. 
acre  n  day  isn't  nothing  for  a  man  to  cut  up. 

Mr.  McKenzif.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  these  men  wer 
perienced  corn  cutters  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  don't  know. 
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Ir.  McKenzie.  Thev  might  have  been  carpenters  ? 
Ir.  Brown.  I  don't  know  that  they  were. 

Ir.  McKenzie.  But  you  do  know  you  could  have  done  it  in  a  very 
rttime? 

It.  Brown.  I  would  just  like  to  have  done  it  for  half  the  money 
t  it  cost  to  do  it;  I  could  have  done  it  for  that  and  made  big 
ley. 

Ir.  McKenzie.  What  did  you  see  as  to  the  number  of  men  that 
■e  on  other  jobs  ?. 

Ir.  Brown.  Well,  they  had  a  big  warehouse  down  at  our  end — I 
't  know  how  long  it  is ;  it  was  a  great  big  one,  something  like  60 
;  wide — ^they  had  a  snag  of  men  working  down  there  on  tnat,  car- 
ters. Some  of  the  carpenters  were  farmers  when  the  camp 
ied,  and  they  went  down  there  and  hired  out  as  carpenters  and 
carpenters'  pay  for  it. 

[r.  McKenzie.  You  think  there  were  too  many  men  on  those  jobs  ? 
[r.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

[r.  McKenzie.  About  how  many  too  many,  in  your  judgment? 
[r.  Bkown.  I  should  judge  there  were  25  per  cent  too  many,  and 
:be  better,  on  some  buildings.    They  had  too  many  teams  there, 
and  they  couldn't  use  them. 

[r.  McKenzie.  How  about  the  men  working;  did  you  observe 
:ther  they  were  idle  or  did  a  day's  work  ? 

[r.  Brown.  Well,  I  wouldn't  consider  it  a  day's  work,  not  what 
1  used  to ;  I  used  to  haul  lumber.  I  would  go  up  once  in  a  while  to 
)  out ;  a  fellow  would  want  to  quit  for  the  day,  and  I  would  drive 
team,  and  all  I  would  do  was  to  drive  the  team,  and  two  men 
iw  on  the  lumber,  two  men  throw  it  up.  That  isn't  good  policy. 
[r.  McKenzie.  You  don't  think  that  is  a  day's  work  ? 
[r.  Brown.  No,  sir. 

[r.  McKenzie.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  teamsters  being  told  to 
behind  a  lumber  pile  and  take  it  easy  ? 

[r.  Brown.  They  did  tell  a  teamster;  he  told  me.    He  told  me 
;  they  told  him  to  get  behind  a  lumber  pile,  to  keep  out  of  the  way. 
[r.  McKenzie.  Under  what  contractor  was  that  ? 
[r.  Brown.  That  was  under  Bates  &  Kogers. 
^r.  McKenzie.  And  when  was  it  ? 
[r.  Brown.  That  was  along  in  September  and  October,  along  in 


e. 

[r.  McKenzie.  Do  j'ou  know  under  what  foreman  the  man  was 

king? 

[r.  Brown.  No;  I  can't  recall  his  name;  I  know  the  fellow;  in 

,  he  wanted  me  to  board  him,  and  I  told  him  I  wouldn't  do  it. 

[r.  McKenzie.  Who  was  the  man  that  told  him  to  get  behind  the 

ber  pile? 

T.  Brown.  They  had  the  lumber  down  in  the  remount  division. 

itever  the  foreman's  name  down  there  was  I  don't  know ;  the  old 

)w — I  had  a  driver,  you  know,  that  got  killed  down  there — my 

driver  went  down  on  South  Eighth  Avenue;  on  the  south  side 

!ie  road  there  is  a  drop  off  there,  and  he  was  going  down  hauling 

e  of  this  timber  about  40  feet  long,  and  he  hacTa  pretty  good 

1.  and  one  of  them  slipped  down  and  hit  the  old  fellow  and 

•ked  him  off  and  he  broke  his  neck. 
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Mr.  McCtJLLOCH.  Were  you  in  the  camp  a  number  of  times  di 
the  Bates  &  Eogers  contract  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir ;  quite  a  few  times. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  And  j'ou  would  go  to  the  camp  frequently  ? 

Mr.  Broavn.  Yes,  sir;  I  used  to  drive  a  team  up  there  every 
in  a  while;  that  was  along  in  October;  I  drove  a  team  quite  a 
bit  for  a  fellow  that  lived  in  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Mr.  McCui-LOCH.  But  you  were  at  the  camp  quite  a  bit  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  the  last  of  it  I  was  there  about  10  days. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  That  was  under  Bates  &  Rogers  contract? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  I  wish  you  would  tell  the  committee  just 
yoji  observed  as  to  the  number  of  men  on  the  job  and  as  to  men  1 
idle.    Give  us  a  general  statement  on  that  subject  under  the  Bai 
Eogers  contract. 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  there  seemed  to  be  a  lot  of  idle  people  an 
there,  walking  around,  didn't  seem  to  be  doing  anything, 
plumbers  were  the  worst  I  ever  seen.  Wherever  we  would  driv 
to  a  building  and  throw  off  the  plumbing  supplies  the  plumbers 
standing  outside  and  didn't  seem  to  be  doing  anything.  I  don't  1 
if  they  were  supposed  to  be  doing  anything  or  not. 

Mr.  McCuuLOCH.  If  this  contract  had  been  let  on  a  lump 
basis  what  would  j'ou  say  as  to  whether  that  would  have  occi 
or  not? 

Mr.  Brown.  They  would  have  worked  or  got  out  of  there; 
would  have  had  to  work. 

Mr.  McCuLLOcH.  And  under  the  Bates  &  Rogers  contract 
didn't  work? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  they  didn't  have  to  work  as  hard ;  no. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Were  you  in  a  position  to  observe  the  condi 
under  the  Beckstrom  contract? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  I  didn't  see  much  of  Beckstrom ;  I  had  an< 
job  where  I  was  working  off  in  the  country,  and  I  didn't  see  i 
of  that. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Were  you  on  the  job  while  the  Ericsson  con 
was  in  progress? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  only  place  I  was  on  the  job.  I  had  four  tean 
at  the  barn  that  were  kept  there,  and  I  used  to  go  up  every  on 
a  while  and  drive  a  team  while  some  of  the  fellows  went  home. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Will  you  tell  us  what  you  observed  with  re 
to  some  of  the  men  being  idle  under  the  Ericsson  contract  ?  ■ 

Mr.  Brown.  This  was  just  after  the  armistice  was  signeil.  ' 
didn't  seem  to  be  doing  very  much;  the  worst  thing  that  got  nv 
worst,  I  saw  four  big  horses  on  a  little  wagon  hauling  garbnj 
asked  the  fellow  what  he  was  doing,  and  he  said.  ''  I  don't  k 
drawing  double  pay."  I  think  it  was  Anderson's  team — the  con 
tor — hauling  garbage  for  the  civilian  workers  there  then. 

Mr.   McCuLLOCH.  Was   that   Ericsson's   suijerintendent  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  No:  Anderson  Bros.,  the  contractor,  had  a  bunc 
teams  in  there. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Was  he  from  Rockford? 

Mr.  Brown.  He  is  right  out  here  back  of  the  packing  plant  i 
working  in  Rockford  now.  I  found  he  was  in  the  sand  hollow 
edge  of  the  camp,  where  he  had  a  shack  and  his  horses. 
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McGuLLOCH.  I  wish  you  would  tell  the  committee,  what,  if 
ig,  you  observed  in  regard  to  the  waste  of  material  under 
tes  &  Rogers  contract. 
Brown.  I  don't  know  whether  they  wasted  much;  I  don't 

I  wasn't  around  where  they  were  cleaning  up  around  the 
IS ;  I  don't  know  about  that. 

McCuLLOCH.  You  don't  know  anything  about  waste  under 
icsson  contract  if  vou  was  not  at  home. 

Brown.  They  said  they  burned  up'  a  lot  of  things  on  the 
cs. 

McCttiijOch.  Did  you  see  it  ? 
Brown.  No,  sir. 

McCttlloch.  Then  you  don't  know  of  it? 
Brown.  No,  sir.  i 

McCiTLLOCH.  Did  you  report  to  any  of  the  Bates  &  Ro^rs 
icials  the  instance  of  the  teamster  being  told  to  get  behind 
fiber  pile? 
Brown.  No,  sir. 

ilcCuLLOcH.  Didn't  report  it  to  anybody? 
Brown.  No,  sir.    I  think  at  that  time  I  was  hauling  baled 

I  had  something  like  80  acres  of  oats  and  rj^e  in,  and  that 
the  way  where  they  wanted  to  lay  a  water  main  and  I  had  a 
n  there  four  days  baling  and  I  had  that  straw  to  haul  away, 
f  teams  working  in  there. 

McCuiOiOCH.  Ifc  was  ordered  by  the  foreman,  was  he  ? 
Bbown.  Yes;  one  of  the  yard  men,  I  won't  say  the  foreman, 
lad  so  many  foremen  and  three  or  four  straw  bosses  under 
They  had  the  lumber  down  there  and  they  hauled  from  the 
•  pile  as  they  built  the  quarters  up. 

McCuLLOCH.  Were  you  paid  for  your  time  that  your  man 
on  the  job?     > 

Brown.  Sure,  and  I  paid  him;  he  was  there. 
McCuLLOCH.  Have  you  employed  men  to  work  for  you  at 
ne? 

Brown.  Quite  a  few. 

McCuLLOCH.  How  many  have  }'ou  employed  at  any  one  time? 
Brown.  I  built  a  house  in  1913  and  had  18  thrashers  one 
masons,  3  fellows  on  the  furnace,  and  3  carpenters  that  one 

McCuixocH.  About  50  men? 

Brown.  Thirty-five  or  forty;  but  they  all  worked,  though. 

McCtJi-u)CH.  How  many  men  worked  on  the  warehouse  that 

Brown  (interposing).  Right  below  me? 
McCuuCiOCH.  The  remount  warehouse. 
Brown-.  I  should  judge  a  hundred,  or  better. 
McCuLLOcH.  Do  you  know  the  size  of  that  warehouse? 
Brown.  It  is  60  feet  wide,  the  remount  has  got,  I  couldn't 
u  the  length  of  it,  300  feet  long,  I  should  think. 
Cooper.  That  is  correct. 

Brown.  I  worked  down  there,  so  I  know  something  about  it. 
McCtTLLocH.  You  say  there  were  too  many  men  on  the  job, 
.  right? 
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Mr.  Brown.  I  do,  at  that  time.  I  had  a  brother-in-law  then 
was  never  a  carpenter,  and  I  said:  "This  is  a  snap;  go  on 
there,"  and  he  did  and  got  carpenter's  pay. 

Mr.  McCuiXiOCH.  Do  you  think  that  was  a  willful  waste  < 
peoples'  money? 

Mr.  Bbown.  I  do. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Now,  on  this  team  hauling  garbage,  do  you 
whether  that  four-horse  team  was  the  property  of  tne  contr 
or  was  it  a  man  who  had  Che  concession  there  and  had  the  rij 
haul  garbage? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  he  checked  in  there ;  it  was  Andersons  i 
he  had  four  horses  to  haul  the  garbage,  and  two  would  have 
easily. 

Mr.  McKiNziE.  Do  you  know  whether  he  got  a  contract 
the  Government  or  not? 

Mr.  Brown.  No;  but  he  hauled  from  the  civilian  place.  i 
they  fed  them  on  the  north  end  there. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  don't  know  whether  he  was  an  employ 
Ericsson  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Did  you  have  your  team  condemned  at  any 
by  any  of  the  Army  officers  down  there? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir;  I  did  not.  I  will  tell  you  how  that 
I  had  a  fellow  down  there  with  four  horses. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Who  was  that  man? 

Mr.  Brown.  Liggett. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  The  same  gentleman  that  testified  this  aften 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir.  And  they  told  me  they  canned  hin 
told  me  they  had  canned  him,  and  I  told  him  to  get  into  tb 
and  we  would  drive  over  and  see;  so  he  got  into  the  car  an 
drove  over  and  saw  Maj.  Charles,  and  I  told  him,  I  said:  "1 
put  these  teams  on  here  in  my  own  name,  if  they  want  them,  a 
they  don't  I  will  telegraph  to  Washington  and  find  out  the  r 
they  can't  work."  So  he  said  to  let  them  come  on  back  to  work 
so  they  went  back  in  Liggett's  name,  and  they  didn't  say  any 
about  my  horses.    They  seemed  to  be  all  right. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Did  they  condemn  Liggett's  horses? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir;  the  veterinary  came  over  from  the  ren 
and  said  they  were  all  O.  K. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Were  they  reexamined  by  the  veterinary 
the  remount? 

^Ir.  Bkown.  No;  he  came  over  and  gave  them  the  mallein  te 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Yon  testified  tliat  this  man  accepted  pay  fn 
time  that  he  was  behind  the  barns. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  was  the  one ;  the  team  was  in  my  name;  I  was  p; 
him  so  much. 

Mr.  McKexzie.  You  received  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes:  I  received  pay;  I  paid  him  so  niucli  and 
him  for  driving  the  team. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Of  course,  you  kept  that  money? 

Ml".  Brown.  Of  course:  all  the  rest  kept  it.  why  shouldn't  I? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  proliably  put  that  and  some  more  into  Li 
bonds. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  have  got  a  lot  in  there. 
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McKenzie.  You  are  a  taxpayer? 

Bbown.  Yes,  sir.    I  paid  $147  income  tax  last  year;  I  guess 

paying  some. 

McKenzie.  And  you  are  satisfied  that  useless  money  was  being 

led? 

Bbowk.  Yes,  sir. 

McBIenzie.  I  want  to  recall  Mr.  Liggett  for  a  moment. 

TESTDfOlTY  OF  THOMAS  F.  UOOETT— SeoaUed. 

McKenzie.  You  have  been  sworn  and  testified  this  afternoon. 

LiooETT.  Yes,  sir. 

McKenzie.  I  wish  you  would  tell  the  committee  what  about 

iam  business  down  there  that  Mr.  Brown  has  just  testified 

just  what  happened  there. 

Liggett.  Mr.  Hartmanj  of  the  Ericsson  Construction  Co.,  called 

telephone — I  was  working  in  Freeport — he  made  a  Government 

they  would  call  me,  and  said  that  they  needed  teams  down 
nd  Maj.  Charles  refused  to  let  any  man  have  a  barn  on  the 
ition  and  that  would  be  the  only  reason  it  would  be  hard  to  get 
;,  but  I  could  get  a  place  off  the  reservation.  So  I  went  and 
a  Mr.  Brown's  barn  and  house  and  told  Mr.  Ericsson  what  I 
me  and  he  said  "Fine,"  and  I  went  down  and  worked  10  or 
3  down  here,  and  Mr.  Larson  came  along  and  notified  me  I  had  to 

I  commented  to  look  around  a  little  bit  to  make  a  bluff  to 
-I  didn't  intend  to  move — but  I  made  a  bluff 


McKenzie  (interposing).  Who  is  this  man  Larson ? 

Liggett.  A  superintendent  of  Ericsson's. 

McKenzie.  And  these  buildings  were  located  on  the  reserva- 

ere  theyl 

Liggett.  They  were  located  just  off  the  reservation  on  private 

ty. 

McKenzie.  Are  they  the  buildings  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Brown 

served  ? 

Liggett.  Yes,  sir ;  occupied  and  reserved  by  Mr.  Brown  at  that 

McKenzie.  Go  ahead  and  tell  your  story. 
Liggett.  So  Mr.  Ericsson  came  down ;  I  was  boarding  at  the 
Qce  Co.,  and  he  just  came  down  and  said,  "  I  thought  you 
? "  I  said,  "  No ;  I  haven't,"  and  I  said,  "  furthermore,  I 
ntend  to  move."  He  said,  "All  right;  we  will  fire  you."  I 
All  right;  fire  me."  So  we  went  along  five  days,  and  Mr. 
his  Swede  foreman,  fired  me.  I  wanted  to  know  the  reason. 
"  I  am  on  private  ground  and  paying  taxes,  or  Brown  is,"  but 
in't  get  any  redress.  So  Brown  and  I  made  out  to  see  Maj. 
s.  Ericsson  didn't  want  us  to  go;  he  is  scared  of  his  life  of 
s.  The  major  said,  "Orders  is  orders  in  the  Army,"  and  I 
dered  to  move,  and  didn't  move,  so  I  got  fired.  I  can't  remem- 
*  exactly  what  the  situation  was,  but  anyway  we  threatened 
g  Landis  in  in  connection  with  the  camp  and  he  yielded. 
McKenzie.  Who  do  you  mean  by  Landis? 
Liggett.  Judge  Landis.  Excuse  me  if  I  didn't  say  Judge 
,  your  honor ;  1  am  sorry ;  but  I  went  out  and  went  down  to  see 
cer  then  in  charge  of  the  remount  station,  Capt.  Granger,  and 
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he  laughed  at  the  idea  that  he  would  have  any  right  to  fin 
living  there,  and  he  telephoned  to  Maj.  Charles,  and  he  re: 
me  and  I  worked  along  after  that. 

Mr.  McKenzte.  Who  was  Maj.  Charles? 

Mr.  Liggett.  At  that  time  construction  quartermaster. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  you  say  Ericsson  was  afraid  of  him  ? 

Mr.  Liggett.  I  absolutely  know  he  was  afraid  of  him ;  tha 
son  gave  them  thunder  for  going  near  Maj.  Charles;  he  didi 
them  to. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Then  if  that  is  true,  if  Maj.  Charles  ha 
orders  to  have  these  men  move  along  on  the  camp,  do  you  thi 
would  have  moved  ? 

Mr.  Liggett.  I  absolutely  know  they  would  have  moved. 

Mr.  McICekzie.  Do  J'ou  know  whether  or  not  the  officen 
remount  station  objected  to  having  strange  horses  at  or  n 
places  where  the  Government  horses  are  kept? 

Mr.  Liggett.  Well,  no;  they  never  objected,  because  it  ^ 
have  made  any  difference  at  that  time;  there  were  200  or  mor 
on  the  camp,  and  they  were  being  watered  on  the  camp  and 
the  remount  station. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Did  you  have  your  horses  examined  at 
mount  station? 

Mr.  Liggett.  Maj.  Kalb  sent  Capt.  Gould  over  there  and  th 
malleined  and  pronounced  O.  K. 

TESTIMONT  OF  0.  I.  PRENTICE,  NEW  HUFOSD,  ILL 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What  is  your  name? 

Mr.  Prentice.  O.  I.  Prentice. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Prentice.  New  Milford. 

Mr.  McCuuLOCH.  You  worked  as  a  carpenter  at  Camp  Or 
you  not? 

Mr.  Prenttcb.  Yesjsir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  When  did  you  begin  working  there  ? 

Mr.  Prentice.  The  5th  of  July,  1917. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Who  did  you  work  under  when  j'ou  bega 
ing  there? 

Mr.  Prentice.  Bates  &  Rogers. 

Mr.  McCtJixocH.  Who  was  your  foreman  ? 

Mr.  Prentice.  I  forget  who  the  first  foreman  was;  I  only 
for  him  about  a  week  and  then  I  went  to  work  with  Oscar  Mai 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  What  do  you  say  as  to  whether  or  not  th« 
too  many  men  working  on  the  various  jobs? 

Mr.  Prentice.  Yes :  I  think  there  were  too  many  men. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Can  you  give  the  committee  any  idea 
many  too  many? 

Mr.  Prentice.  One-third,  or  possibly  a  half,  maybe. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  That  was  on  the  carpenter  gangs? 

Mr.  Prentice.  Yes,  sir ;  on  the  carpenter  gangs. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Can  you  tell  the  committee  what  kind 
were  employed  there  as  carpenters,  as  to  their  qualifications! 
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[r.  Prektice.  Oh,  there  was  lots  of  them  that  were  not  qualified 

their  work. 

[r.  McCcLLOCH.  What  percentage  did  you  say  were  not  qualified? 

[p.  Prentice.  In  some  gangs  half,  prooably. 

[r.  McCcujOch.  How  about  your  own  gang;  what  do  you  say 

at  your  own  gang? 

[r.  Prentice.  I  dare  say  two- thirds  of  the  gang 

[r.  McCuLLOCH  (interposing).  Were  not  competent? 

[r.  Prentice.  Were  competent. 

[r.  McCuLLocH.  And  one-third  were  not  competent? 

[r.  Prentice.  Yes,  sir. 

It.  McCttlloch,  What  was  the  effect  of  having  too  many  men  on 

job  and  incompetent  men  ? 

Ir.  Prentice.  They  were  in  each  other's  way  a  good  deal." 

[r.  McCuLLOCH.  l5id  it  interfere  with  the  work? 

[r.  Prentice.  Yes.  sir. 

[r.  McCttlloch.  Delay  it? 

fr.  Prentice.  Yes,  sir. 

[r.  McCunx)CH.  How  about  the  effect  of  having  too  many  men  on 

roofs;  did  you  observe  that? 

[r.  Prentice.  Yes :  there  wasn't  room  for  them  to  work. 

[r.  McCuLLOCH.  Wasn't  room  to  do  the  work  ? 

[r.  Prentice.  No,  sir. 

[r.  McCuixocH.  Did  that  happen  often? 

[r.  Prentice.  No;  not  very  often;  once  in  a  while  they  would  take 

a  off  one  building,  be  short  of  material  on  one  building,  and  put 

n  on  another  building,  you  know,  and  that  would  make  too  many 

[r.  McCnxocH.  What  about  the  classification  of  the  carpenters; 

B  they  properly  classified  or  not  ? 

[r.  Prentice,  bh.  no. 

[r.  McCtnxocH.  I  wish  you  would  tell  the  committee,  as  a  prac- 

I  carpenter,  what  your  observation  was  in  that  particular. 

[r.  Prentice.  Oh.  no ;  not  more  than  half  of  them. 

[r.  McCuixocH.  Was  this  work  conducted  under  Bates  &  Rogers 

t  would  have  been  conducted,  in  your  judgment,  if  it  had  been  a 

p-sum  contract,  where  the  contractor  would  lose  if  the  men  did 

do  a  day's  work? 

[r.  Pbextice.  No:  I  don't  think  it  was  conducted  right.     Of 

•se.  it  was  a  hurry-up  job. 

[r.  McCttlloch.  Yon  have  answered  that  now :  jou  say  yon  don't 

k  it  was  conducted  right  ? 

[r.  Prentice.  No. 

fr.  McCnxocH.  Tell  us  in  what  way  you  don't  think  it  was  c/m- 

:ed  right 

[r.  Pkentice.  Well,  there  wa=  too  many  nn^n  in  the  f5n?t  pla'-e; 

many  men. 

[r.  McCrtiOCH.  Incompetent  men  ? 

[r.  Prentice.  Yes:  both  con^pet^rt  ar;d  incorrip"t/-rit. 

[r.  McCtnxocH.  You  don't  think  that  -^o-Ad  h.iv«>  (y;<:nrr<-d  if  it 

been  a  lump-sum  contraf-t.  do  vou  ? 

[r.  Prentice.  No:  of  course,  thfj  Lad  a  b:jf  'y^>.  of  «>'jrr.e:  Uj'j]c 

of  men.  of  coarse. 
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.4HM|[  Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  What  did  you  observe  under  Bates  &  Rog€ 

to  materials  being  wasted,  if  anything? 

Mr.  Prentice.  Well,  tnere  was  lots  of  it  throwed  aside — I 
know  what  became  of  it — ^lots  of  it  throwed  aside.    I  didn't  < 
burned.    I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  McCtTLiiOCH.  The  waste  that  you  observed  was  in  the  ham 
of  the  material,  was  it? 

Mr.  Prentice.  Yes;  a  piece  taken  off  a  board  and  just  thr 
down  and  left. 

Mr.  McCtjijx)ch.  What  was  the  effect  on  the  handling  of  the  i 
rial  of  having  these  incompetent  men  on  the  job? 

Mr.  Prentice.  Well,  of  course,  they  would  use  a  whole  board  ' 
a  piece  would  have  done  just  as  well. 

Mr.  McCuu-ocH.  Which  resulted  in  waste? 

Mr.  Prentice.  Yes ;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  number  of  me 
your  judgment,  in  the  light  of  your  experience  as  a  carpenter, 
could  have  done  this  work  as  compared  with  the  number  that  wei 
the  job? 

Mr.  Prentice.  Oh,  probably  two-thirds. 

Mr.  McCuutiOCH.  Two-thirds  of  them  could  have  done  just  as 

Mr.  Prentice.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  McCutiiiOCH.  Do  you  know  of  men  using  lumber  and  Gc 
ment  time  to  make  articles  for  their  own  personal  use;  steplad 
for  instance? 

Mr.  Prentice.  No  ;  I  didn't  see  that. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Are  there  any  other  facts  that  you  can  brii 
the  attention  of  the  committee  that  might  throw  some  light  on 
that  work  was  conducted  out  there? 

Mr.  Prentice.  Well,  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  McCuuLOCH.  I  think  that  is  alL 
iinfull  Mr.  McKenzie.  Did  you  observe  whether  or  not  there  was  any 

**^       ] !  culty  in  getting  some  of  these  so-called  carpenters  to  get  up  oi 

jl  roof  of  a  Building? 

^^j^  lP*t[  Mr.  Prentice.  No,  sir. 

*N  Mr.  McKenzie.  They  were  all  able  to  get  up  on  a  roof  ? 

Mr.  Prentice.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  They  were  not  very  high? 

Mr.  Prentice.  No. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  they  could  get  them  up  there? 

Mr.  Prentice.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Are  you  a  nonunion  carpenter? 

Mr.  Prentice.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  are  a  union  carpenter? 

Mr.  Prentice.  Yes,  sir ;  was  at  that  time.  I  am  not  now.  ] 
not  working  at  the  trade  now. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  How  long  did  you  work  for  the  Bates  &  Rogers 
' '  Mr.  Prentice.  I  commenced  the  5th  day  of  July,  and  I  wou 

say  certain,  and  about  the  1st  of  November  I  quit. 

f  Mr.  McKenzie.  That  is  about  all  the  time  you  were  there! 

Mr.  Prentice.  Pretty  near ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  think  that  is  all. 
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TESTIMOnY  OF  OEOAOE  S.  STINE,  FBEEFOBT,  ILL. 

B  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 

McCuLLOCH.  Your  name  is  George  S.  Stine? 

Stine.  Yes,  sir. 

McCuLLOCH.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Stine? 

Stine.  Freeport. 

McCttujOch.  Did  you  work  on  Camp  Grant? 

Stine.  Yes,  sir. 

McCuLLOCH.  Under  what  contractor? 

Stine.  Bates  &  Eogers,  and  Ericsson  also. 

McCuixocH.  When  did  you  work  for  Bates  &  Rogers  ? 

Stine.  About  three  years  ago  this  fall. 

McCuLLOCH.  1917? 

Stine.  Yes,  sir. 

McCttlloch.  How  long  did  you  work  for  them  ? 

Stine.  Oh,  I  should  think  about  five  weeks. 

McCuiix)CH.  How  long  did  you  work  for  Ericsson? 

Stine.  About  four  weeks,  I  should  judge;  I  didn't  keep  no 

McCuixocH.  What  year  was  that? 

Stine.  That  would  be  1917,  wouldn't  it?    This  is— 1918. 

McCuLLOCH.  1918? 

Stine.  Yes,  sir. 

McCuLLOCH.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  men  that  were  on  the 
s  jobs  under  Bates  &  Rogers? 
Stine.  Too  many. 

McCitUjOCH.  How  many  too  many? 

Stine.  Of  course,  I  couldn't  estimate  exactly,  but  there  was 
my  on  lots  I  saw;  too  many  carpenters,  and  too  many  teams 
nothing,  working  two  or  three  hours  a  day  I  should  judge; 
fas  the  regular  time  they  put  in. 
McCuLLocH.  You  worked  as  a  teamster? 
Stine.  Yes;  owned  my  own  team. 

McCuixocH.  Did  you  get  around  the  camp  pretty  generally? 
Stine.  Oh,  yes ;  pretty  generally  in  various  places. 
McCtixLOCH.  What  was  your  observation  as  to  the  men  all 
he  camp,  as  to  being  too  many  or  too  few  ? 
Stine.  Too  many. 

McCuLLOCH.  When  you  say  too  many  what  do  you  mean; 
my  to  do  good  work? 

Stine.  To  do  good  work,  where  half  of  them  could  have  done 
jrk. 

McCuLLOCH.  How  much  work  did  your  team  do  under  Bates 
;ers? 

Stine.  Some  days  three  hours  was  the  most. 
McCttlloch.  Did  other  teams  do  more  or  less? 
Stine.  I  didn't  watch  them  all;  about  the  same,  I  should 
Some  didn't  do  that  much. 
McOnuLocH.  How  many  hours  a  day  did  you  get  paid  for? 
Stine.  For  10  hours. 
McCttlloch.  How  much  an  hour? 
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Mr.  Stijje.  About  87  cents,  I  think.    We  got  $10.80  for  10  1 

Mr.  McCtnxocH.  While  your  team  was  on  the  job? 

Mr.  Stinb.  On  the  job ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Why  was  it  you  didn't  work  more  hours  ? 

Mr.  Stine.  I  was  put  on  a  job  and  couldn't  work  much  men 
that  on  the  job  they  put  me  on,  understand;  I  done  all  they 
of  me. 

Mr.  McCtJLLOCH.  Why  couldn't  you  do  more  than  3  hours' 
out  of  10? 

Mr.  Stine.  I  was  excavating  a  little  while,  5  or  10  minute: 
then  hitched  on  a  wagon  with  the  tools  on;  the  men  didn't  u: 
tools  very  often. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Stine.  There  was  a  number  of  them  that  would  mayb< 
up  a  shovel  and  shovel  a  few  minutes  and  then  be  gone,  and 
expected  to  haul  them  in  the  camp,  to  the  camp  and  then  out  t 
that  was  under  Bates  &  Rogers. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  You  say  that  was  under  Bates  &  Rogers? 

Mr.  Stine.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Your  teams  were  not  required  to  work  b< 
the  laborers  were  not  loading  your  wagon,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Stine.  No;  I  was  hauling  tools  with  these  laborers,  yo 
hauling  them  out,  and  all  the  work  I  was  asked  to  do.  But  as 
the  team  did  not  work  over  three  hours  some  days. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  How  about  other  teams? 

Mr.  Stine.  They  were  on  the  job  about  the  same,  as  far 
could  see. 

Mr.  McCuLiocH.  If  this  work  had  been  done  on  a  p 
contract 

Mr.  Stine  (interposing).  They  would  have  all  worked,  I 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  How  many  hours  a  day  would  they  have  w 
then,  in  your  judgment? 

Mr.  Stine.  Ten  full  hours,  I  .should  judge.  I  always  have 
ever  I  worked. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  How  do  you  account  now  for  these  teams 
idle  six  or  seven  hours  and  only  working  three;  give  us  your 
ment  about  it ;  what  was  the  reason  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Stine.  Well,  I  can't  just  say.  I  suppose  somebody  wa 
ting  a  rake-of!  to  hold  the  teams  there,  is  all  I  can  judge. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Was  the  impression  that  prevailed  a 
there? 

Mr.  Stine.  I  don't  see  any  other  way.    Of  course,  they  had  t< 
the  teams  to  do  this  work  I  was  on;  that  was  certain,  to  ha 
men  and  the  tools,  not  so  much  for  the  men  as  for  the  tools, 
worked  them  pretty  good,  the  job  I  was  on,  loaded  them  up  1 
just  certain  teams,  imderstand. 

Mr.  McCcLLOCH.  Your  team  was  on  the  job,  however,  ready 
the  work,  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Stine.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Do  you  remember  an  instance  where  then 
50  men  working  on  a  small  building? 

Mr.  Stine.  T  made  an  estimation  there  was  that  many  on. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Will  you  tell  us  about  that,  what  the  efl 
that  was,  having  so  many  men  on  the  building? 
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I  think ;  but  they  were 
it  accomplish  the 


[r.  Stine.  In  order  to  get  the  building  up, 
king  too  many  men. 

Ir.  McCtnxocH.  If  that  was  the  object,  did 
>et? 

Ir.  Stixe.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  think  so. 
Ir.  McCuixocH.  Did  it  delay  the  work  or  facilitate  it  ? 
Ir.  Stine.  The  men  were  in  each  other's  way,  as  near  as  I  could 
ire  it. 

Ir.  McCuLLOCH.  What  do  you  say  about  the  waste  of  lumber 
ler  the  Bates  &  Rogers  contract? 

f r.  Stine.  Well,  I  helped  to  haul  it  where  they  burned  it  up  now ; 
lould,  say  carload  after  carload ;  my  judgment  is  15  or  20  acres  of 
md  there  was  good  lumber  in  it;  I  couldn't  say  it  was  all  good 
iber,  but  there  was  good  lumber  that  was  destroyed. 
Ir.  McCuLLOCH.  Not  sorted  ? 

Ir.  Stine.  Not  sorted  at  all ;  everything  throwed  in  and  throwed 
these  piles  as  high  as  we  could  pile  it  and  burned  up,    , 
Ir.  McCuuxJCH.  Were  you  cleaning  up  after  the  barracks  had 
n  completed? 

Ir.  Stine.  After  the  barracks ;  yes,  sir. 

Ir.  McCuiiLOCH.  How  many  teams  were  there — about — working, 
iling  this  material  to  the  scrap  pile? 

Ir.  Stine.  Oh,  I  have  worked  when  there  were  six  or  eight  teams, 
h  big  racks,  hauling  it. 

Jr.  McCui/LOCH.  And  you  woiild  gather  up  the  materials  that 
re  thrown  out  of  the  barracks  after  they  were  completed  ? 
tfr.  Stine.  Yes ;  that  is  what  I  would  do. 

tf r.  McCuLLOCH.  And  you  say  that  waste  material  was  not  sorted  ? 
tfr.  Stine.  Not  sorted  at  all;  it  was  supposed  to  be  sorted,  but 
sn't ;  they  gathered  up  everything  as  they  went  to  clean  it  up  and 
;  it  away  from  there. 

tfr.  McKenzie.  You  say  it  was  supposed  to  be  sorted  ? 
Sir.  Stine.  That  is  the  way  it  looked  to  me,  understand ;  of  course, 
wasn't. 

VIr.  McKenzie.  How  much  time  did  vou  put  in  hauling  that 
ste? 

Mr.  Stine.  Oh,  I  couldn't  tell;  they  put  me  at  different  jobs;  prob- 
ly  two  days  was  my  limit  hauling  that  stuff.  I  don't  think  I 
uled  over  two  days,  but  they  were  hauling  all  fall ;  doing  that  work 
th  teams,  you  know. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  have  been  a  teamster  for  a  number  of  years? 
Mr.  Stine.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  are  not  a  carpenter  ? 

Mr.  Stine.  No,  sir;  well,  I  could  do  about  as  well  as  some  of  them ; 
lid  not  make  myself  a  carpenter. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Of  course,  your  judgment  of  the  number  of  men 
a  building  would  be  an  estimate  ? 

Mr.  Stine.  Just  an  estimate;  I  looked  at  them  as  I  drove  along. 
Mr.  McKenzie.  Would  you  care  to  state  to  the  committee,  tconi 
lur  judgment — to  give  us  your  judgment  from  your  experience  as  a 
imster,  about  what  percentage  more  of  teams  they  had  out  there 
an  you  would  think  would  be  necessary? 
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Mr.  SoiNE.  Well,  I  couldnt  hardly  say  that,  you  know.  Of  coi 
there  was  too  many  on  the  jobs.  There  was  too  many  to  have 
men  workjvou  see. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  now,  in  the  character  of  the  work  that 
were  domg  and  the  character  of  the  teamsters 

Mr.  Stinb  (interposing).  When  you  drive  up  to  a  pile  of  Ini 
and  only  have  four  or  five  men  to  load  them  there  was  too  n 
teams;  the  teams  behind  were  losing  a  lot  of  time  there,  the  w 
looked  at  it. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Was  the  teamster  supposed  to  do  anything? 

Mr.  Stine.  No,  sir;  only  to  look  after  the  team. 

Mr.  McK^ENziE,  Did  they  have  any  regulations  about  that? 

Mr.  Stine.  No,  sir;  because  some  of  them  would  go  to  sleep, 
they  came  around  and  told  them  they  would  have  to  quit  that ; 
was  the  last — not  three  years  ago. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  do  you  have  in  mind? 

Mr.  Stine.  Bates  &  Rogers;  two  years  ago  this  fall. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Did  you  ever  build  a  building  like  the  build 
you  saw  at  Camp  Grant? 

Mr.  Stine.  Did  I  ever? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stine.  Well,  no;  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  did;  any  like 
had  in  Camp  Grant. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  is  all ;  we  are  much  obliged  to  you. 

TESTIHOITT  OF  WIUIAM  SATIOS,  FKEEPOBT,  lU. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What  is  your  name? 

Mr.  Satlor.  William  Saylor. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Satior.  Freeport. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Did  you  work  on  Camp  Grant  ? 

Mr.  Satlor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoCuLLocH.  What  did  you  do  there? 

Mr.  Saylor.  Steam  fitting. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  For  whom ;  under  Bates  &  Rogers  ? 

Mr.  Satlor.  Yes,  sir ;  Bates  &  Rogers,  and  also  Ericsson. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  You  also  worked  for  a  subcontractor,  didn't  i 

Mr.  Satlor.  Yes ;  for  Kehm  Brothers,  under  a  subcontract. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  You  were  in  and  about  the  camp  a  good  dea 

Mr.  Saylor.  Well,  I  wasn't — that  is,  I  wasn't  over  the  cam 
amount  to  anything  only  where  my  work  was. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  When  did  you  begin  to  work  at  the  camp  ui 
Bates  &  Rogers? 

Mr.  Satlor.  The  4th  of  September,  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What  did  you  observe  or  see  as  to  the  numb* 
men  that  were  on  the  various  jobs;  were  there  too  many  or  too  i 

Mr.  Satlor.  Well,  on  some  there  seemed  to  be  too  many  an< 
some  there  did  not  seem  to  be  enough  at  times. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  That  balanced  up  pretty  well,  didn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Satlor.  Well,  owing  to  what  it  was. 
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?uLix)CH.  What  was  the  ejBFect  of  having  too  many  men 

Ds  and  too  few  on  others? 

MR.  Well,  where  they  had  too  many  on  some  jobs  they 

)rk  to  advantage;  they  were  in  each  other's  way.  And 
didn't  have  enough  on  some  jobs,  they  didn't  get  the 

so  others  could  get  in  and  work. 

JuLLOCH.  How  do  you  account  for  that  situation,  of  too 

beingon  some  jobs  and  too  few  on  others? 

LOR.  v7ell,  some  of  them  claim  to  be  one  kind  of  a  nie- 

some  was  not  any :  were  laborers,  some  of  them. 

itTLLOCH.  Wasn't  tne  labor  classified  ? 

X)K.  Well,  I  suppose  it  was  as  labor,  but  in  places  where 

d  labor  sometimes  they  couldn't  get  it;  that  is,  in  our 

5  we  would  need  them,  anyway. 

TJLLOCH.  If  this  work  had  been  done  on  a  lump-sum  con- 
do  you  say  as  to  the  conditions  you  have  referred  to 

!  existed? 

X)R.  I  don't  think  it  would. 

luLLocH.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  why? 

..OK.  Well,  because  in  some  cases  there  was  too  many  men 

Duldn't  work  because  they  were  in  one  another's  way,  and 

I't  accomplish  as  much  as  fewer  men  would  have  accom- 

]!uLLOCH.  Under  a  lump-sum  contract,  or  private  con- 
ou  think  that  would  have  ocurred  or  would  have  hap- 

jor.  No;  I  don't  think  it  would. 
JuLLocH.  Go  ahead. 

x)R.  As  far  as  the  laborers  was  concerned  I  don't  know 
K)uldn't  get  them  at  the  time  they  wanted  them;  what 
them  for  was  to  dig  ditches,  see,  and  they  couldn't  get 
)me  cause  or  other,  whether  they  wasn't  in  the  camp  at 
or  whether  they  didn't  want  to  do  that  work,  or  what. 
!tjlloch.  What  did  you  observe  as  to  the  waste  of  ma- 

jOR.  As  far  as  the  waste  is  concerned,  the  actual  waJste 
in-fitting  line,  there  is  more  or  less  stuff  will  accumulate 
it  what  materials  was  picked  up  and  as  far  as  I  know 
ed  back  to  the  warehouse ;  of  course,  I  don't  know  where 
Br  it  was  picked  up  and  put  on  the  wagon.  It  was  sup- 
t  back  there  and  be  checked  up  again ;  checked  back. 
uUiOCH.  There  was  nothing  wrong  with  that,  was  there? 
MR.  No;  I  couldn't  see  anything  wrong  with  that. 
ULLOCH.  Do  you  know  of  any  waste  of  any  kind  of  ma- 

[X)R.  Well,  no;  I  couldn't  say  that  I  do,  because  I  was 
osition  to  see  where  the  material  went  to  after  it  was 
or  what  went  with  it. 
luLLOCH.  So  you  don't  know  whether  it  was  wasted  or 

MR.  No;  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  wasted  or  not. 
XJLLOCH.  I  think  that  is  all. 
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Mr.  McKenzie.  I  want  to  ask  this  gentleman  one  question, 
are  a  steam  fitter? 

Mr.  Satlok.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  you  class  steam  fitters  and  plumbers  in 
same  classification?  i 

Mr.  Saylor.  Well,  not  exactly,  no. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  they  belong  to  the  same  organization? 

Mr.  Satlor.  Yes;  that  is,  they  belong  to  the  same  oi^nizi 
so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  but  they  are  separated  in  a  way  bj 
locals. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  How  did  the  steam  fitters  work;  we  have  h 
a  good  deal  about  the  carpenters  and  plumbers? 

Mr.  Satixjr.  Well,  practically,  so  far  as  that  it  concerned 
labor  out  there  all  worked  a  good  deal  the  same;  somo  of  i 
worked  and  some  didn't  work. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  The  steam  fitters  and  plumbers  are  practi 
experienced  men,  aren't  they? 

Mr.  Satlor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  even  some  of  those  men  loafed  on  the 
didn't  they? 

Mr.  Saylor.  Some  of  them  loafed  on  the  job. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  It  has  been  stated  here  by  some  of  the  witn 
that  the  plumbers  and  steam  fitters  worked  a  scheme  at  the  can 
that  they  would  work  Sunday  and  Saturday  afternoon  and 
double  pay  thereby  and  would  then  lay  off  Monday  or  Tue 
or  Wednesday,  whatever  day  would  suit  them;  what  do  you  1 
about  that? 

Mr.  Saylor.  That  is  something  I  don't  know  anything  aboi 
wasn't  on  to  that. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  had  to  do  with  the  Chicago  pluml>er? 

Mr.  Saylor.  They  wanted  us  to  work  every  day. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  you  did  work  every  day  ? 

Mr.  Saylor.  I  did  work  every  day,  unless  it  was  once  in  a  ^ 
a  day  I  was  sick  or  something  that  I  laid  off,  but  not  very  i 
at  that. 
ifKl^j'*'""*'  Mr.  McKenzie.  That  is,  you  worked  in  the  way  they  workei 

there  ? 

Mr.  Saylor.  Well,  I  aimed  to  work  right  along;  I  would  s^ 
work  and  keep  going  than  watch  for  a  spotter. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  For  the  bell  to  ring? 

Mr.  Saylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  did  you  have  any  rule  out  there  at  tlie  ( 
that  you  could  only  do  a  certain  amount  of  plumbing  a  day; 
so  manv  joints ;  have  you  in  force  a  union  rule 

Mr,  .Baylor  (interposing).  Well,  so  far  as  the  plumbing,  thai 
separate.    I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  plumbing;  I  was  a  fitt 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  plumbing;  I  don't  know  how  many  j 
they  wiped  or  anything  of  the  kind;  that  is  separate  from  the 
inff  job. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  don't  know  whether  that  rule  was  olw« 
there  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Saylor.  No;  I  don't.  You  see,  it  differed,  mine  and  hb 
not  together,  and  I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 
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ziE.  Did  the  steam  fitters  have  any  regulations  of  that 

Well,  on  the  start  when  Bates  &  Rogers  had  it  there, 
IS  first  piping  those  buildings,  those  barracks,  there 

to  pipe  one  of  those ;  that  is,  get  the  main  up  and  get 
s  for  the  radiators.    There  was  a  set  time  for  that. 
fziE.  You  will  understand,  of  course,  in  asking  these 

I  assume  that  all  of  the  union  trades  have  a  certain 

day's  work. 

Yes,  sir. 
ZIE.  But  on  this  kind  of  a  job,  of  course,  we  were  lead 
t  everybody  should  do  everything  they  could;  that 
ould  work  overtime;  the  boys  and  girls  should  work; 
luld  work  and  hurry  along  in  order  to  help  win  this 
IS  wondering  whether  or  not  at  these  camps  and  can- 
nen  employed  there  and  the  contractor  employed  abso- 
itly  forgot  all  about  that  and  worked  along  just  the 

were  not  in  a  war.  Now,  what  was  the  situation  out 
re  any  more  work  done,  any  more  pushing  done,  than 
ive  been  in  peace  times? 

.  No;  I  don't  think  there  was,  so  far  as  that  is  con- 
)urse,  there  was  probably  times  they  wanted  a  certain 
mething  like  that  there  was  a  little  rush  and  a  little 

to  take  it  all  the  wav  through  there  was  no 

:ziE   (interposing).  'Did  the  men  ever  discuss  it  and 
e  ought  to  push  this  thing  along,  because  we  want  to 
)r  the  boys  that  are  coming  in,  and  we  have  got  to  get 
ly  ":  did  you  ever  hear  them  discuss  it? 
.  No:  I  never  heard  them  discuss  anything  of  that 

ZIE.  If  I  understand  you  correclly,  you  said  you  had 
id  time  in  which  you  were  supposeil  to  set  up  a  furnace 
rhatever  the  task  might  be ;  who  made  that  regulation  ? 
.  Well,  couldn't  tell  you  who  made  the  regulation;  it 
n  between  the  foreman  on  the  job  and  the  superintend- 

zre.  Of  the  contractor? 

Yes,  sir. 
ZIE.  I  think  that  is  all. 

HY  OF  MB.  A.  H.  EDISOir,  NEW  HUFORD,  ILL. 

s  was  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie. » 

Lorn.  Wliat  is  your  name? 

.  A.  H.  Kinson. 

uorn.  Where  do  you  Tmc,  if r.  Kin-on  ? 

.  New  Milford. 

locn.  Did  you  work  at  Camp  Grant  ? 

.  Yes.  sir. 

LOCH.  Under  what  contractor? 

.  Under  Bates  &  IRoz'-rs. 

t<ocH.  When  did  vom  ^)e2^n  working  tliere? 

.  The  6th  dav  of  Jnlv.  ' 
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Mr<^McCutLOCH.  1917? 

Mr.  KiNsoN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  How  long  did  you  work  ? 

Mr.  KiNSON.  I  worked  until  the  31st  day  of  August,  exc 
little  while  that  I  helped  my  boy  to  harvest;  I  forget  just  how 
probably  10  days. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  August  of  what  year  ? 

Mr.  KiNSON.  The  same  year. 

Mr.  McCuLLOcH.  What  did  you  work  at? 

Mr.  KiNSON.  Hauling  lumber  all  the  time  I  was  there. 

Mr.  McCuLxocH.  Did  you  have  your  own  team  on  the  job! 

Mr.  Kin  SON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  number  of  team 
were  on  that  job ;  were  there  too  many  or  too  few  ? 

Mr.  KiNSON.  Why,  it  seemed  to  me  a  good  many  too  many;  i 
to  keep  them  to  work. 

Mr.  McCt7lix)Ch.  Well,  how  many  teams  were  there  on  the  y 

Mr.  KiNSON.  Oh,  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  Have  you  any  idea  ? 

Mr.  KiNSON.  Well,  I  should  thmk  there  were  at  least  300  or  t 
an  awful  snag  of  them. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  How  many,  in  your  judgment,  could  havi 
all  the  hauling  that  there  was  to  do  on  that  job? 

Mr.  KiNSON.  Oh,  half  of  them  could  have  done  it  easy  enou 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Have  you  handled  teams  for  very  long! 

Mr.  KiNSON.  Always  did. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  I'hat  has  been  your  business  largely  t 

Mr.  KiNsoN.  Always  worked  on  a  farm  and  always  handled  1 

Mr.  McCcLLOCH.  And  you  estimate  that  one-hali  of  the  tean 
were  on  that  job  could  -have  done  what  all  of  them  did  ? 

Mr.  Kin  SON.  Yes;  easy. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  How  much  did  you  get  a  day  for  yourse 
team? 

Mr.  KiNSON.  I  got  $6.50  at  first;  they  all  did  that. 

Mr.  McCcLLOCH.  Then  what  did  you  get? 

Mr.  KiNsoN.  Then  we  got  $8.80  for  the  first  15  or  16  days;  1 1 
Lorden  was,  1  think,  the  man  that  handled  the  teams,  and  he 
us  for  $6.50  a  day. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What  did  he  get  from  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  KiNSON.  I  don't  know ;  I  expect  the  regular  price. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  $8.80? 

Mr.  KiNSON.  I  understood  so  afterwards;  I  wouldn't  say  as  V 

Mr.  McCuiXiOCH.  What  did  you  notice  as  to  the  loading  ar 
loading  of  your  wagons  with  lumber;  how  was  it  done;  was  ii 
fast  or  slow ;  what  can  you  tell  us  about  that? 

Mr.  Kin  SON.  Pretty  slow,  I  should  call  it. 

Mr.  McCcLLocH.  I  wish  you  would  give  the  committee,  it 
own  words,  what  that  situation  was. 

Mr.  KiNsox.  I  had  two  men  with  me  all  the  time — good  men 
and  they  would  take  up  one  board  at  a  time  and  unload  it  thi 
way :  one  stood  at  the  front  end  and  one  at  the  back  end,  and 
take  hold  and  unload  it. 

Mr.  McCuLLOcii.  How  licuvv  was  the  board? 
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Mr.  KiNSON.  A  2  by  4  or  a  1  by  6, 14  feet  long;  different  lengths. 
It  didnt  make  any  difference  how  big  it  irafr 

Mr.  McCuuiOCB.  They  confined  themsdvee  to  one  board? 

Mr.  KiNsoN.-It  depended  a  little  on  whether  it  was  noon  or 
quitting  time  whetJier  thev  took  two  or  not. 

Mr.  McCmjixwB.  How  long  did  it  take  to  load  yout 

Mr.  KiNsox.  All  the  way  trom  a  half  hour  to  two  hours. 

Mr.  McCoiJX>CH.  How  long  would  it  have  taken  you  if  you  had 
been  doing  it  yourself  ? 

Mr.  KiNsoN.  In  15  minutes,  about,  we  coiQd  have. 

Mr.  McCmxocH.  How  long  would  it  take  them! 

Mr.  £[iNsoN.  All  the  way  from  a  half  to  an  hour  or  more. 

Mr.  McCtnLLOCH.  Your  estimate  of  double  the  number  of  teams  on 
that  job,  300  teams  on  the  pay  roll,  at  $8.80  a  day,  50  that  were  idle 
or  unnecessary,  that  would  amount  to  $1,320  a  day. 

Mr.  KiNsoN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  That  was  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  that,  in  your  judgment,  was  entirely  unnecessary;  is  that 
rieht? 

Mr.  KiKsoN.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Are  you  a  taxpayer  ? 

Mr.  KiNsoN.  I  am. 

Mr.  McCt7ux)cb.  You  are  probably  helping  to  pay  for  that  now. 

Mr.  KiKsoN.  You  bet  I  am. 

Mr.  McCmxocH.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  McKenzib.  How  did  you  come  to  quit  in  August? 

Mr.  KiNsoN.  Well,  sir,  I  quit  because  I  got  tired  of  the  job,  is  all ; 
just  got  sick  of  being  around  and  doing  nothing. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  were  not  discharged? 

Mr.  KiNSON.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McEJBNziE.  You  quit  of  your  own  accord? 

Mr.  Kjnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McEJENziE.  How  many  teams  have  you  had  under  your  charge 
at  one  time? 

Mr.  KiNsoN.  On  the  farm,  you  mean? 

Mr.  McKekzie.  No  ;  I  understood  you  to  say  you  are  a  teamster. 

Mr.  EJNSON.  No|a  farmer.    I  was  on  a  farm. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Have  you  handled  more  than  one  team  under  your 
supervision? 

Mr.  KiKSON.  Yes;  I  have  had  five  or  six  teams  working  lots  of 
times. 

Mr.  McKekzib.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  McCduxich.  Do  you  know  of  an  instance  where  there  were 
14  or  15  teams  on  this  Bates  &  Rogers  job  that  stood  idle  for  a 
number  of  days? 

Mr.  KiNSON.  Weill,  I  know  of  one  instance  where  they  stood  idle 
one  day. 

Mr.  McOnUiOCH.- How  many  were  there? 

Mr.  KiNSON.  I  couldn't  sav  positively,  but  10  to  a  dozen. 

Mjr.  McCnUiOCH.  All  day? 

Mr.  KiNSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  What  was  the  occasion  for  that? 

Mr.  KiNSON.  They  didnt  have  work  for  them,  I  suppose. 
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Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  You  saw  them  standing  idle? 

Mr.  Ejnson.  Yes,  sir;  the  reason  I  remember  the  day  so  w( 
neighbor  hired  out — he  hired  out  like  to-day  and  he  said  to  be 
to-morrow  morning  because  they  want  them,  and  he  didn't  do 
all  day.  He  checked  in,  and  had  dinner  and  checked  out  at 
but  he  didn't  do  a  tap  all  day.  I  counted  the  teams,  but  I 
remember  it. 
.    Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  What  day  was  it? 

Mr.  KiNSON.  I  do  not  remember  that  either. 

Mr.  McCuiiiiOCH.  Was  it  Sunday  ? 

Mr.  KiNSON.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McKjinzix.  What  was  the  weather  that  day? 

Mr.  Kin  SON.  It  was  a  nice  day. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  About  what  month  was  it? 

Mr.  KiNSON.  July. 

Mr.  McKxNziE.  Nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen? 

Mr.  KiNSON.  Yes,  sir ;  probably  maybe  about  the  middle  of 
or  the  17th,  I  had  been  there  a  week,  something  like  that. 

Mr.  McEj:nzie.  That  is  all. 

The  committee  will  now  adjourn  until  9.30  o'clock  to-m 
morning. 

(And  thereupon,  at  7  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned 
Wednesday,  November  12, 1919,  at  9.30  o'dock  a.  m.) 
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Subcommittee  No.  2  (Camps)  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
ExPENDrruEES  IN  the  War  Department. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Rock  ford,  III.,  Wednesday,  November  IS,  1919. 

Thte  committee  met  at  the  courthouse  at  Bockford,  HL,  at  9.30 
o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjoununent  taken  on  yesterday,  Hon.  John 
C.  MeKenzie  (chairman)  presiding.  Also  present:  Hon.  Boscoe  C. 
McCuIloch. 

TESTIHOHY  OF  MB.  CHABLES  D.  EXWISH,  HEW  HILFOBD,  ILL. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  Mr'  MeKenzie.) 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  What  isyour  name? 

Mr.  Kewish.  Charles  D.  Kewish. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Kewish? 

Mr.  Kewish.  I  live  in  the  village  of  New  Milford,  Hockford 
Township,  HI. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  Where  are  you  employed  now? 

Mr.  Kewish.  At  the  Salvage  Barracks,  Camp  Grant. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Were  you  employed  at  Camp  Grant  under  tlie 
Bates  &  Rogers  contract? 

Mr.  'Kbwisb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  When  did  you  go  to  work  there? 

Mr.  Kewish.  I  tiiiok  the  Sd  of  July. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  1917? 

Mr.  Kewish.  1917. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  How  long  did  you  remain  at  work  there? 

Mr.  Kj:wibh.  I  remained  until,  I  believe,  the  17th  or  19th  of 
November. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  1917? 

Mr.  Kewish.  1917, 

Mr.  McCuucx)ch.  Did  you  observe  men  working  on  the  barracks 
building  at  Eleventh  Street? 

Mr.  Kewish.  We  worked  there — put  up  two  buildings  there  on 
Eleventh  Street. 

Mr.  McCuLLOOH.  You  say  you  were  working  where? 

Mr.  Kewish.  On  Eleventh  Street. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  On  Eleventh  Street ;  I  wish  you  would  tell  the 
committee  of  an  instance  where  you  observed,  or  tell  us  about  observ- 
ing, say  across  the  street,  or  somewhere,  a  large  number  of  men  work- 
ing on  a  building  for  a  considerable  time.  Can  you  tell  us  about 
that? 
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Mr.  Kewish.  Bight  the  next  building  west  of  us — I  would] 
what  the  street  is  that  runs  east  and  west,  but  across  Eleyenth 
from  us  they  told  us  there  was  55  men  and  it  looked  as  if  thei 
fully  that  many  or  more. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Now,  how  long  did  they  work  there? 

Mr.  Kewish.  Well,  I  couldn't  say  how  long  they  worked 
When  we  got  through  they  had  the  frame  up.  And  we  startet 
the  bare  foundation  and  put  down  our  silLs  and  raised  the 
and  was  putting  down  our  joists  when  they  had  the  rafters  u 
we  finished  that  building  and  went  and  built  some  tables,  I  tl 
was,  in  another  barracks  right  close  there,  and  went  on  to  a: 
building  before  they  had  that  one  finished,  so  that  I  would  n 
how  long  they  were  there. 

Mr.  McCuTLLOCH.  How  long  do  you  estimate  it  was  tht  the] 
there? 

Mr.  Kewish.  Well,  I  had  no  idea;  I  didn't  pay  any  partial 
tention  at  the  time,  but  I  think  they  must  have  been  there  clos 
a  month. 

Mr.  McCuLiocH.  About  30  days,  is  that  it? 

Mr.  KE^VI8H.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Did  they  work  Sundays,  too? 

Mr.  Kewish.  I  heard  they  worked  Sundays,  but  our  nn, 
only  a  chance  to  work  t\^o  Sundays  all  summer,  the  gang  l  v 
I  mean. 

Mr.  McCuxxoch.  You  say  this  particular  gang  across  froi 
worked  on  Sunday? 

Mr.  Kewish.  I  would  not  say  every  Sunday,  but  I  heard  tha 
worked  Sundays. 

Mr.  McCtjixoch.  What  did  you  hear  and  who  told  you  if  yc 
hear  anything  about  why  they  were  permitted  to  work  on  Sn 

Mr.  Kewish.  Well,  it  was  the  main  talk  of  the  several  ganjp 
worked  around  in  our  vicinity  there  that  the  several  gangs 
paying  their  foremen  $2  apiece  to  let  them  work  on  Sundays  i 
was  finding  work  for  them — ^until  he  got  canned. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  You  say  that  was  the  common  talk? 

Mr.  Kewish.  Yes;  throughout  the  different  gangs  in  the  vi 
I  was  working  in. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  Who  was  the  foreman? 

Mr.  KJEwiSH.  I  couldn't  tell  you ;  I  never  got  ao^uainted  witl 

Mr.  McCcuLOCH.  About  when  was  this  work  being  done ;  ca 
give  us  about  the  month  ? 

Mr.  Kewish.  I  think  it  was  about  the  latter  part  of  Jul 
August. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  1917? 

Mr.  Kewish.  1917. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  And  your  foreman's  name  was  what? 

Mr.  Kewish.  Bert  Cole. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Bert  Cole? 

Mr.  Kewish.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuij:x)ch.  And  you  were  working  as  a  carpenter  node 
Cole,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Kewish.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  Can  you  tell  us  who  made  this  statemont  that 
these  men  were  paying  the  foreman  $2  a  Sunday  for  working  on 
Sunday  ? 

Mr.  KJEWisH.  "No;  I  couldn't  tell  you  who  made  it.  It  was  the 
common  talk  around  there  all  the  time. 

Mr.  McCttixoch.  Were  all  the  men  talking  about  it? 

Mr.  Kewish.  Yes,  sir;  and,  they  were  wondering  why  it  was  that 
we  did  not  have  a  chance  to  work  on  Sunday. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  Who  else  was  in  your  gang;  can  you  give  us 
the  names  of  any  other  men  in  your  gang  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Kewish.  Charley  Allison  here  in  Kockford. 

Mr.  McCdlloch.  Did  he  know  about  this  talk? 

Mr.  Kewish.  I  am  pretty  sure  he  was  in  our  gang  at  that  time, 
and  the  rest  of  the  boys  were  some  from  Madison  and  quite  a  num- 
ber from  Chicago. 

Mr.  McCuiiocH.  Do  you  know  the  names  of  the  boys  from  Madi- 
son? 

Mr.  Kewish.  I  don't  know  just — ^Locke  was  one  of  them;  I  do 
not  know  his  first  name.  I  could  not  tell  you  the  names,  because  we 
gave  them  nicknames  and  they  went  by  that  all  the  time. 

Mr.  McCtTLLoCH.  Nov.',  did  you  ever  hear  any  talk,  or  did  you 
ever  have  any  talk  yourself  with  anyone  in  the  gang  across  the 
street? 

Mr.  Kewish.  No;  I  did  not,  because  they  were  all  Jews  and  you 
couldn't  talk  with  them. 

Mr.  McCttuxmjh.  If  none  of  you  fellows  could  talk  with  them, 
who  was  it  that  found  out  they  were  paying  this? 

Mr.  Kewish.  Well,  they  would  talk,  but  if  you  got  them  started 
tiiey  wouldn't  stop. 

Mr.  McCuuoch.  I  want  to  ask  you  this  direct  question  now :  Was 
this  just  surmise  or  has  it  some  foundation,  in  your  judgment? 

Mr.  Kewish.  I  think  that  it  has  a  whole  lot  of  foundation. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  why  you  come  to 
that  conclusion ;  upon  what  you  base  that  ?  • 

Mr.  Kewish.  Because  the  foreman  was  fired  for  that 

Mr.  McCtJtiiOCH.  By  whom? 

Mr.  Kewish.  I  would  not  say  for  sure,  but  I  think  Tom  Kogers 
fired  him. 

Mr.  McCuixoch.  So  that  he  was  fired  by  the  contractor  for  that 
kind  of  thing? 

Mr.  Kewish.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuuiOCH.  Do  you  know  when  that  occurred  ? 

Mr.  Kewish.  It  seems  to  me  it  was  sometime  in  August,  1917. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  You  don't  know  the  name  of  the  foreman? 

Mr.  Kewish.  No;  I  dont.    We  always  called  him  Bill. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  That  is,  the  foreman  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street,  his  name  was  Bill  ? 

Mr.  Kewish.  We  alwaprs  called  him  Bill ;  I  don't  know  that  I  ever 
head  his  last  name.  Of  course,  when  you  would  meet  a  man  out 
there  you  always  called  him  Jack  or  Bill,  or  whatever  it  was. 

Mr.  McCnixocH.  Tell  the  committee  whether  or  not  at  any  time 
during  your  work  at  the  camp  you  were  directed  by  your  foreman 
to  slow  up? 
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Mr.  Kewish.  We  were  working  at  the  base  hospital  on  S< 
Street  North,  and  we  were  skirting — that  is,  sheathing  up  a 
foundations — and  he  told  us,  he  says,  "There  is  all  the  forei 
work  for  you."  We  work  about  an  hour  and  a  half  and  we  1: 
pretty  near  completed,  and  he  came  out  there  and  says,  "  Yo 
working  too  fast."  He  says,  "  Tear  off  some  of  that  so  that  yoi 
have  something  to  do  when  the  boss  comes  along,"  and  we  die 
off  a  few  of  them,  and  just  practically  did  nothing  for  an  houi 

Mr.  McCtnXiOCH.  How  many  men  were  working  there? 

Mr.  KJEwiSH.  WeU,  there  were  me  and  my  partner  on  that  1 
ing,  and  two  other  men  on  the  building  next  to  us. 

Mr.  McCuuLOCH.  What  was  the  foreman's  name? 

Mr.  Kewish.  I  don't  know  what  his  name  was;  we  called 
Mack? 

Mr.  McCuuLOCH.  Was  he  a  foreman  ? 

Mr.  KiswiSH.  He  was  a  straw  boss. 

Mr.  McCuiix)CH.  Who  was  your  foreman,  your  immediate 


man,  under  him  ? 


Mr.  Kewish.  We  just  got  shifted  into  that  gang  at  that  timi 
I  couldn't  tell  you  who  the  foreman  was.  I  was  in  Bennick's 
but  Pete  Hurst  and  Tom  EUis,  I  think  it  was.  We  were  all  I 
up  at  that  time,  and  I  don't  know  what  his  name  was.  He  ^ 
straw  boss. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  You  don't  know  his  name  ? 

Mr.  Kewish.  Mack  is  aU  we  know. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  He  was  representing  the  contractor ! 

Mr.  Kewish.  He  was  representing  R^inick.   . 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  When  was  that,  about? 

Mr.  Kewish.  It  was  in  the  last  of  September. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  year? 

Mr.  Kewish.  1917;  this  is  all  in  1917. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  What  would  you  say  to  the  committee 
whether  or  not  the  men  on  that  work  while  you  were  on  it  did  a 
work? 

Mr.  Bjewish.  Why,  I  considered  that  our  gang  worked  right 
pretty  good ;  that  is,  they  did  a  fair  day's  work. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  Were  there  too  many  men  on  a  job  or  too  fe 

Mr.  Kewish.  No;  we  had  what  we  considered  just  a  fair  gang 
not  to  be  crowded ;  30  men  on  a  building  of  that  kind,  I  uunb 
fair  gang. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  What  did  you  observe  of  other  gangs? 

Mr.  Kewish.  Well,  I  seen  a  whole  lot  of  loafing  on  the  difl 
kinds  of  work  and  the  latrine  filled  half  of  the  time. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Well,  do  you  think  the  men  on  the  other  g 
so  far  as  you  observed,  were  doing  a  day's  work  ? 

Mr.  Kewish.  Well,  I  would  not  say  they  were  not  doing  a 
work,  but  at  the  same  time  their  work  was  not  accomplished  a 
as  some  we  were  getting  along  with. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  Did  you  ever  work  on  Sundays  at  Camp  G 

Mr.  Kewish.  I  worked  two  Sundays. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  That  is,  under  the  Bates  &  Rogers  contract? 

Mr.  Kewish.  Bates  &  Bogers ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  Did  you  pay  your  foreman? 
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Mr.  Kewibh.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCciiiiOCH.  Was  there  ever  any  suggestion  made  by  any  fore- 
man to  you  that  you  should  pay  him  for  the  privilege  of  \vorking  on 
Sunda^ 

Mr.  Kbwish.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Are  you  a  union  man! 

Mr.  Kbwish.  Yee^r. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Were  all  the  men  on  your  gang  union  men  ? 

Mr.  Kbwish.  They  were  after  the  fi^  two  weeks;  the  first  two 
weeks  they  got  organized,  and  after  that  they  were  all  union  men. 

Mr.  McCxriiLOCH.  Were  all  those  men  on  the  other  ^angs  that  you 
say  were  loafing  around  in  the  latrine,  were  they  union  fellows,  or 
were  the^ 

Air.  Kbwish  (interposing).  I  think  that  we  had  the  only  union 
gang  in  that  vicinity  were;  that  is,  complete. 

Afr.  McCciiLOCH.  And  your  gang,  you  say,  did  a  day's  work? 

Mr.  Kewish.  We  thought  we  did. 

Mr.  McCmxocH.  How  about  tJie  other  fellows! 

Mr.  Kewish.  WelL  tiiey  might  say  that  we  did  not. 

Mr.  McCdixoch.  I  am  talkmg  about  what  you  say  you  observed  as 
to  what  they  did! 

Mr.  Kbwish.  Why,  I  don't  know ;  I  wouldn't  say  that  they  did  not 
do  a  day's  work,  but  I  thought  they  were  getting  along  slow. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Were  the  men  in  your  gang  all  carpenters  ? 

Mr.  Kewish.  Yes ;  we  had  five  contractors  in  the  gang. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Did  you  object  to  nonunion  men  working  in  your 
gang? 

Mr.  Kewish.  Well,  I  did  not,  but  we  had  a  spotter  on  the  job  that 
kept  right  after  them  and  made  it  so  hot  for  them  that  they  got  away 
from  there. 

Mr.  McCnUiOOH.  But  you  did  say  that  it  took  55  men  on  one  bar- 
racks while  your  gang  was  buildins  what? 

Mr.  Kbwish.  A  barrack  iust  hSe  it  and  a  barn  and  some  tables; 
about  three  days  building  taoles  in  another  barrack. 

Mr.  McOoUiOCH.  How  many  men  were  there  in  your  gang? 

Mr.  E^EWisH.  I  think  32. 

Mr.  McGuujOCH.  Thirty-two  men  in  your  gang  built  a  barracks 
and  a  bam  and  what  else? 

Mr.  Kewish.  Some  tables. 

Mr.  McCiTLLocH.  And  what  else  ? 

Mr.  Kewish.  That  is  all  I  know  of. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  you  did  that  in  what  time? 

Mr.  Kemtish.  Well,  in  less  time  than  it  took  them  to  build  their 
barracks. 

Mr.  McOnUiOCH.  Less  time  than  it  took  55  men  to  build  a  barracks? 

Mr.  Kewish.  They  had  a  lot  of  trouble  with  it ;  they  had  to  change 
their  rafters  twice. 

Mr.McCrjLLOCH.  Why? 

Mr.  Kewish.  On  account  of  a  mistake  or  something. 

Mr.  McCxtlloch.  Do  you  say  that  was  due  to  the  workmen  being 
inefficient! 

Mr.  Kewish.  I  think  so;  I  would  say  it  was. 

Mr.  McCttkloch.  What  do  you  say  as  to  its  being  due  to  the  plan- 
ning? 
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Mr.  Kewish.  Well,  I  think  it  was  due  to  the  man  that  laid  on 
barn. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  Then  you  say  it  was  due  to  the  laying  out  c 
building  or  the  inefficiency  of  the  labor;  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Kewish.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Let  me  ask  you  about  that  gang  of  men 
worked  across  the  street.  You  said  you  could  not  talk  with  t 
they  were  Jews.    Were  those  men  members  of  the  union  ? 

Mr.  Keavish.  Some  of  them  were;  they  were  from  Chicago 
starting  out  we  was  working  in  Horton's  unit,  and  just  as  fast  as 
came  he  put  them  in  our  gang,  and  he  started  one  building  and 
there  was  too  many  men,  so  he  had  some  of  us  with  them  on  an 
building,  and  that  night  he  said  for  us  all  to  report  back  to  hi 
another  building,  and  he  left  them  by  themselves,  and  that  wa 
last  of  them  in  our  gang ;  he  put  them  in  a  gang  by  themselves. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  is  all. 


--^•^j 
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TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  CLAREWCE  MAXWELL,  DAVIS  JUITCTIOH, 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 

Mr.  McCtTLLocH.  Your  name  is  Clarence  Maxwell? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  And  you  live  at  Davis  Junction,  111.,  isn't 
right? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  No;  I  live  at  Milford  Township  and  get  my 
there. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Your  address  is  Davis  Junction,  R.  F.  D.  I 
is  that  right? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCrrLLOCH.  Did  jou  work  at  Camp  Grant? 

Mr.  Maxavell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuijLocii.  What  did  you  do  there? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  I  had  a  team. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Furnished  your  own  team? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  How  long  did  you  work  on  Camp  Grant 

Mr.  Maxwell.  I  worked  from  the  last  day  of  June  until — 

Mr.  McCuli^och  (interposing).  1917? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  Yes,  sir;  until  November,  some  time. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  1917? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  1917. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  That  was  under  the  Bates  &  Rogers  con< 

Mr.  Maxwell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  What  do  you  say  as  to  whether  or  not 
were  more  teams  on  that  job  at  the  time  you  were  working 
than  should  have  been  on  the  job  to  do  the  work  effectively? 

Mr.  Maxavell.  Why,  I  presume  they  could  have  done  the 
with  less  teams  if  they  wanted  to. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  How  many  less,  in  your  opinion? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  Oh.  I  don't  Imow  how  many. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Let  us  put  it  this  way:  How  many  teai 
your  opinion,  doing  an  ordinary  day's  work,  could  have  doi 
work  on  that  job  as  compared  with  the  number  that  were  on 
third  or  one- fourth? 
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Mr.  Maxwzix.  They  might  have  taken  one-third  off  and  got  just 
as  much  work  done  out  of  them. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  Well,  is  it  your  opinion  that  they  had  one-third 
too  many  teams  on  that  job? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  they  did  or  not;  they 
had  them  there  and  tried  to  keep  them  busy,  was  the  way  I  looked 
at  it. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  What  do  you  say  about  the  way  the  men  worked 
in  loading  the  wagons? 

Mr,  Maxwell.  Well,  they  took  lots  of  time. 

Mr.  McCcLLocH,  Well,  did  they  take  too  much  time;  did  they 
loaf  on  the  job? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  No ;  they  kept  moving  all  the  time. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Were  they  doing  a  day's  work? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  I  would  not  call  it  a  day's  work. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  You  tell  us  now  what  you  would  call  it;  we 
are  trying  to  get  the  facts.  If  you  will  tell  us  what  you  saw  there  and 
what  your  impressions  were,  that  is  all  we  want ;  but  we  want  you 
tc>  tell  us  frankly  the  truth  about  it. 

Mr.  Maxwell.  They  kept  moving  all  the  time  to  get  the  time  in. 

Mr.  McCdlloch.  Is  that  your  opinion  here,  that  they  kept  moving 
to  get  the  time  in? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  It  is  your  opinion  that  they  were  loafing  on  the 
job? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtJLLOCH.  Tell  us  about  when  they  were  unloading  lumber ; 
how  did  they  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  They  took  one  stick  at  a  time. 

Mr. McCtjllocu.  How  many  should  they  have  taken? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  Some  of  those  sticks  you  could  have  taken  three 
or  four. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  If  they  had  been  working  for  you  what  would 
you  have  insisted  upon;  would  you  have  stood  for  that? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  No,  sir. 

Mr. McCuLLocH.  What  would  you  have  insisted  upon? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  I  would  have  insisted  upon  them  taking  more. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  You  would  not  have  stood  for  them  taking  one 
Uttie  stick  at  a  time? 

ilr. Maxwell.  No;  lots  of  them  you  could  not  get  them  to  take 
more. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Would  you  have  had  a  man  on  the  job  if  he  had 
worked  as  those  men  did;  would  you  have  kept  him  on  the  iobt 

Mr.  Maxwell.  If  you  couldn't  get  anybody  else  you  would  nave 
to  hire  them. 

Mr. McCulloch.  Do  you  think  that  was  the  situation  there? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  It  looked  that  way. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Why  do  you  think  that? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  Because  they  kept  them  there  and  they  didn't  work. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  But  thev  didn't  work? 

I^Ir. Maxwell.  No;  they  put  the  time  in;  they  were  moving  all 
the  time. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Who  was  the  superintendent  of  teams  when  you 
»ent  to  work  there  ?  i 
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Mr.  Maxwell.  Why,  Lorden  started  in ;  I  was  under  him 
I  don't  know,  about  three  or  four  weelra. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Was  he  working ;  Mike  Lorden,  he  was  the  i 
intendent  of  teams;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  I  think  so. 
■  Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Whom  did  he  represent;  who  was  he  wo 
for? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  I  don't  know  who  he  took  the  contract  o 
took  the  contract  to  furnish  the  teams  there  when  they  first  start 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Was  it  under  the  Bates  &  Rogers  contrac 
..  Mr.  Maxwell.  I  couldn't  teU  you. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  TeU  us  when  it  was  you  went  to  work. 

Mr.  Maxwell.  I  went  to  work  the  last  day  of  June. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  1917? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  you  remained  there  until  September 
time? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  November. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  1917? 

Mr.  MAx^vELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOcii.  Who  did  you  hire  out  to? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  To  Lorden,  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  McCuLLOcii.  Mike  Lorden? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtTLLocH.  Did  you  understand  that  he  was  represe 
the  contractor  or  himself  J 

Mr.  Maxwell.  I  did  not  understand  which  way;  he  asked 
go  to  work  for  him  and  told  me  how  much  he  would  give  me, 
went  to  work. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  How  much  did  he  give  you  ? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  $6.50  at  that  time. 

Mr.  McCuLLOcH.  Do  you  know  how  much  the  Govemmen 
paying  for  those  teams? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  Ei^ty  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Ten  hours'  work  and  11  hours'  pay? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  $8.80  the  Government  was  paying  at  that 

Mr.  Maxwell.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  I  got  afterwards. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  At  that  time  you  got  $6.50  ? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Where  did  the  difference  go  to? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  You  knew  that  the  Government  was  paying 
for  those  teams? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  That  is  what  I  was  told  they  paid. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  afterwards  you  did  get  $8.80? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Yet  at  that  time  you  got  $6.50  for  your  tei 

Mr.  Maxwell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Just  when  did  you  commence  to  gei,  $6.6( 
how  long  did  you  get  it  ? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  I  don't  know;  I  could  not  tell  you;  in  the  I 
June  I  got  $6.50 ;  I  could  not  tell  you  without  my  book,  and  I 
that  is  lost. 
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Mr.  McOuUiOCH.  When  yon  started  to  working,  the  last  of  June, 
you  got  $6.50  for  your  team  and  hired  to  Mike  Lorden  ? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  McCtjixoch.  About  how  long  was  it  that  you  received  $6.50 
for  your  teams? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  I  could  not  tell  you  whether  it  was  three  or  four 
weeks. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  Well,  was  it  about  three  or  four  weeks? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  Something  like  that. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  Then  what  happened? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  Why,  they  came  around  there  and  we  went  to  work 
the  other  way;  I  don't  know  how  it  happened,  but  I  quit  him,  and 
told  him  I  was  not  working  for  him  any  longer  and  I  was  going  with 
the  other  bunch  that  was  getting  80  cents  an  hour  straight. 

Mr.  McCdlloch.  And  then  you  went  and  hired  to  whom? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  I  don't  know  who  I  hired  to;  they  took  my  name 
on  the  other  pay  roll  is  all  I  know,  from  the  team  boss. 

Mr.  McCraxocH.  During  the  time  you  were  working  for  Lorden, 
how  did  you  get  your  money? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  I  got  Mike  Lorden's  check, 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  Mike  Lorden  paid  you  ? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  Were  you  checked  in  and  checked  out? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Was  there  any  difference  in  the  way  you  were 
checked  in  and  checked  out  when  you  were  working  for  Lorden  than 
when  you  were  working  for  the  other  people? 

Mr,  Maxweix.  No,  sir, 

Mr,  McCulloch.  Did  you  check  in  in  your  own  name  or  Lorden's 
name? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  I  had  a  number  I  went  by, 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  Who  did  you  get  that  number  from  ? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  I  got  it  from  Lorden ;  from  the  teamsters'  associa- 
tion. 

Mr,  McCttlloch.  From  the  teamsters'  association  t 

Mr.  Maxwelu  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCdlloch.  WeU,  did  you  use  the  same  number  after  you 
were  under  the  $8.80  basis? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  Yes ;  I  had  the  same  number  imtil  I  quit. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  Did  you  check  in  and  check  out  the  same  way? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  So  there  was  no  difference,  except  only  you  were 
paid  by  Mike  Lorden  during  those  three  or  four  weeks,  and  later 
you  wei-e  paid  by  whom? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  I  got  Bates  &  Rogers  check. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  Bates  &  Eogers  check? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  You  don't  know  whether  Mike  Lorden  repre- 
sented the  contractor  or  not? 

Mr.  Maxwelu  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  You  don't  know  whether  he  was  employed  by  the 
contractor  or  not? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 
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Mr.  McCuiJX)CH.  What  is  your  business  now  ? 

Mr.  Maxweix.  Teaming. 

Mr.  McCtriiLOCH.  Still  working  at  the  team  work,  are  you? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  How  many  teams  have  you  worked? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  I  have  just  one  team. 

Mr.  McCxjlloch.  Did  you  ever  work  more  than  one  team? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Never  did  any  contracting;  just  worked  as  an 
individual  teamster,  driving  your  own  horses? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  Yes,  sir ;  I  drove  my  own  team  all  the  time. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Did  you  take  it  easy  when  you  were  working  on 
Camp  Grant,  or  did  you  hustle? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  Why,  I  did  what  I  was  told  to  do ;  kept  my  work 
up  that  I  was  to  do. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  Working  as  you  were  told  to,  did  you  loaf  on  the 
job  to  any  extent? 

Mr.  Maxavell.  Not  very  often ;  only  when  I  worked  too  far  ahead. 
I  had  word  they  did  not  want  too  much  stuff  distributed  aroand 
where  I  was  at. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Did  they  tell  you  that? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOGH.  Told  you  they  didn't  want  to  get  too  much  stuff 
around? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  hauling  cement ;  that  was  my  job 
for  22  weeks. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What  did  they  tell  you  about  that? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  If  you  piled  too  much  they  checked  the  teams  up. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  Did  that  result  in  your  loafing  to  any  extent? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  I  didn't  loaf.     I  drawed  so  many  loads  a  day. 

Mr.  McCxjlloch.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  Mike  Lorden  w«s 
a  contractor  to  furnish  teams  to  Bates  &  Rogers? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  No,  sir;  I  dont. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  You  don't  know  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  No,  sir;  I  dont. 

Mr.  MoCttlloch.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  McKenzib.  Did  you  have  any  diflSculty  in  getting  in  direct 
contact  with  the  general  contractor? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  In  what? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Did  you  get  in  direct  contact  with  the  genenl 
contractor  when  you  were  hired? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtJi-LOCH.  At  the  time  that  you  decided  that  you  would  not 
work  for  $6.60  a  day  and  decided  to  hire  with  the  contractor  direct, 
or  at  $8.80,  did  you  have  any  trouble? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  Did  you  try  at  any  time  to  get  on  direct  before 
that  time? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  And  you  couldn't  do  it? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  No,  sir;  I  didnt. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  Do  you  know  of  any  teamsters  that  tried  to  ftf 
and  couldn't? 
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Mr.  Maxwell.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  So  when  you  came  to  the  point  that  you  were 
goine  to  shift  and  going  to  quit  Mike  and  hire  with  somebody  else, 
you  didn't  have  any  trouble  getting  on  with  the  other  fellow  ? 

Mr.  Maxwsll.  No,  sir;  I  didnt. 

Mr.  McCcLLOCH.  WheUier  it  was  the  contractor  or  who  it  was  f 

Mr.  Maxwell.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  They  told  me  my  number  was 
dianged  over,  that  was  all. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Yoiu:  number  was  changed  over? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  Yes,  sir;  my  number  was  changed  so  I  could  get 
$8.80. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Who  told  you? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  The  team  boss. 

Mr.  McOdlloch.  Who  was  he? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  Saunders. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Was  that  Bates  &,  Bogers's  team  boss? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Who  told  you  your  number  would  be  shifted 
over? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  He  did. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  He  told  you  your  number  was  shifted  over? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCulloch.    What  did  he  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  I  don't  know;  the  next  check  I  got  80  cents  an 
hour,  is  all  I  know  about  it. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Did  the  team  boss  know  that  you  were  working 
for  Mike  Lorden? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  And  did  he  know  that  you  were  only  getting 
$6.50  a  day? 

Mr.  Maxweu..  I  dont  know;  he  never  asked  me  and  I  never  told 
him. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  He  didnt  say  anythiog  about  it?  . 

Mr.  Maxwell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocB.  But  he  did  know  that  you  were  on  the  job  with 
your  team? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Did  he  know  that  while  you  were  getting  $6.50 
a  day? 

Mr.  Maxwelu  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McOuuxksh.  He  was  your  boss? 

Mr.  MAzwEUk  He  was  my  boss. 

Mr.  McCxnju)CH.  Therefore,  he  must  have  known  that  yon  were 
working  there  through  scMnebody  else;  yon  owned  your  own  team; 
it  was  not  Mike's  team  ? 

Mr.  Maxweuu  No,  sir;  it  was  not. 

Mr.  McCuuiOCH.  Did  he  know  that  it  was  not  Mike's  team  ? 

Mr.  Maxwox.  No;  I  told  him  it  was  my  own  teanu 

Mr.  McCcLLOCH.  Then  if  you  told  him.  he  knew  it  didn't  be? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Did  he  know  all  the  iJaait  you  were  on  that  job 
that  you  owned  yoor  own  team? 

Mr.  Maxwzu..  Yes,  sir;  he  did. 
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Mr.  McCtjiju)Ch.  And  that  you  were  working  through  this  so- 
called  middleman,  Mike  Lorden  ? 

Mr.  Mazweuj.  I  suppose  he  knew  it;  I  never  asked  him  and  he 
never  asked  him. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  But  he  did  tell  you  that  your  number  was  trans- 
ferred, did  he  ? 

Mr.  MArwELL.  I  was  to  get  my  next  pay  check  over  to  the  Bates  t 
Rogers  office,  that  is  all  I  know. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  You  did  ask  to  be  transferred,  didn't  yon  ? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  Why,  yes ;  there  was  a  whole  bunch  of  us  got  trans- 
ferred ;  we  told  them  we  wasn't  going  to  work  for  Lorden  any  more 
for  that  money,  and  there  was  a  whole  bunch  changed  over. 

Mr.  McCtiLLOCH.  Who  was  it  you  told  that  you  wasnt  going  to 
work  for  Lorden  any  more  for  that  monev  ? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  I  couldn't  tell  you  whether  it  was  Saunders  or  not 

Mr.  McCtJLLOCH.  Did  you  tell  the  team  boss  ? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  I  couldn't  tell  you ;  we  went  together. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  Tell  us  how  many  there  were? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  I  couldnt  tell  you;  there  might  have  been  200 
teams. 

Mr,  McCtjlloch.  Two  hundred  teams? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  Yes;  there  might  have  been  about  that  many  that 
got  changed  over  about  that  time. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  Just  about  how  many  do  you  think  changed  orer 
at  that  time ;  give  us  your  estimate. 

Mr.  Maxwell.  I  couldn't  tell  you;  there  was  a  bunch  of  them. 

Mr.  McCuLLOGH.  Would  you  say  it  ran  as  many  as  200? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  I  wouldn't  say  tor  sure. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  That  changed  over? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  It  run  around  there,  I  know. 

Mr.  McOdlloch.  How  long  did  the  other  teams,  if  you  know, 
that  were  transferred  at  that  time,  work  under  Mike  Lorden? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  Why,  they  kept  coming  in  all  the  time;  every  day 
there  were  new  teams  come  in  and  go  to  work. 

Mr.  McCtHiLocH.  When  you  went  to  work  there  on  the  laat  day 
of  June,  about  how  many  teams  were  there! 

Mr.  Maxwell.  There  were  21  started. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  They  kept  increasing,  did  they? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Until  they  reached  approximately  200,  yoa 
think  ? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  Well,  I  presume  when  they  changed  over  then 
might  have  been  300  teams  there  at  that  time.  There  were  lots  neftr 
worked  for  Lorden. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  I  mean  you  fellows  that  decided  you  were  not 
going  to  work  for  Lorden  any  more. 

Mr.  Maxwell.  There  might  have  been  200. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  So  that  the  teams  increased  from  time  to  tiiu« 
during  those  three  or  four  weeks  from  21  when  you  started  to.  it 
might  have  been,  200;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Did  you  have  a  meeting  and  decide  you  were 
not  going  to  do  that;  did  you  all  work  in  unison,  and  did  you  decide 
this  thing? 
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Mr.  Maxweix.  We  talked  it  over,  and  knew  we  was  going  to 
change  over. 

Mr.  McCrUiOCH.  What  did  they  say? 

Mr.  Mazwsll.  I  don't  know  how  it  came  out.  They  said  they 
were  goins- to  change  over  and  draw  80  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Do  you  faiow  whether  it  was  the  team  boss  for 
Bates  &  Sogers;  that  is,  whether  he  told  you  this,  or  did  somebody 
else  do  it? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  No  ;  he  didn't  do  it ;  some  of  the  other  boys.  I  don't 
know  who  it  was  now. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Do  you  know  what  he  said? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCdlloch.  But  when  you  came  to  change  over  you  were 
able  to  have  your  pay  roll  shifted  from  Lorden  to  Bates  &  Bogers 
direct;  it  that  it? 

Hr.  Maxwell.  Yes.  sir;  I  was  shifted,  anyway. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  you  say  that  the  team  boss  for  Bates  & 
Kogers  did  know  that  there  was  this  middleman  operating  here  and 
hiiwg  teams  to  them;  hiring  them  himself  at  a  lower  figure,  and 
then  rehiring  them  at  a  higher  figure? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  I  suppo^  he  knew  it. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Who  is  this  man  Lorden? 

Mr.  MaxWelu  Why,  he  is  an  expressman  here  in  Bockford. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Lives  here  in  Bockf ord  ? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzib.  And  if  I  understand  your  complaint  it  is  that  he 
hired  you  and  other  teamsters  for  $6.50  a  day,  or  $6  or  whatever  it 
was,  and  then  turned  them  over  to  Bates  &  Bogers  for  80  cents  an 
hour? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  I  don't  know  who  he  turned  them  over  to,  but  he 
got  his  80  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  From  Bates  Ss  Bogers  t 

Mr.  Maxwell.  I  don't  know  who  he  got  his  money  fnnn ;  I  couldn't 
tell  you. 

Mr.  McKenzib.  You  are  sure  of  that? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  Yes,  sir;  I  am,  because  I  heard  that  afterwards, 
and  they  told  me  before  I  started  they  were  going  to  pay  80  cents 
an  hour. 

Mr.  McE[enzie.  And  your  complaint  is  that  Bates  &  Bogers  were 
paying  80  cents  an  hour  that  yon  should  have  had  rather  than  the 
middleman  getting  a  rake-off? 

"Mr.  Maxwell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  you  are  sure  that  he  got  that  rake-off? 

Mr.  Maxweuj.  I  don't  know  whether  he  got  it;  I  got  my  80  cents 
an  honr  afterwards,  I  biow  that. 

Mr.  McCuuiOCH.  If  there  were  200  teams  and  you  say  there  were 
about  that  number  around  there,  and  the  Government  was  paying 
$8.80  for  those  200  teams  and  you  were  only  receiving  $6.60  there 
would  be  a  difference  of  ^.30  a  day  on  each  team,  which  would 
amount  to  $460  a  day  that  somebody  got  for  the  use  of  your  teams ; 
because  you  didn't  get  it,  did  yon  ? 

Mr.  M/xwELL.  No;  I  didn't  get  it. 

Mr.  McCiTLLOCH.  How  many  teams  were  working  for  Lorden  when 
von  started  in  to  work  there  ? 
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Mr.  Maxweix.  I  think  it  was  21  started  on  a  Saturday  morning; 
I  think  now,  I  won't- be  positive,  but  I  think  that  is  what  went  oa. 

Mr.  McCcixocB.  And  they  were  wotMng  for  Lorden,  were  thejf 

Mr.  MArwEix-  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCxTUiOCH.  And  then,  as  I  understand  your  testinumy,  tliat 
increased 

Mr.  Maxwell  (interposing).  They  kept  on  ooming  and  gettiiif 
more  teams  as  they  needed  them. 

Mr.  McCuLLQCH.  Was  Lorden  turning  them  inf 

Mr.  Maxwell.  Yes,  sir;  at  first. 

Mr.  McCthloch.  So,  as  I  understand  you,  there  was  ^proximately 
around  200  teams  that  Lorden  had  on  the  pay  roll  at  the  time  yoo 
transferred  ? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  There  may  have  been,  I  understood  you  to  ay. 
800  or  more  teams  on  the  jobi 

Mr.  Maxwell.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  But  those  that  were  transferred  were  abont  2'X) 
at  that  timet 

Mr.  Maxwell.  That  is  what  I  would  think. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  About  a  month  afterwards;  I  think  that  is  wbeo 
it  was  I  made  the  change. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  You  said  three  or  four  weeks? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  Yes;  if  I  had  my  book  I  would  know  to  a  day. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  After  the  30th  of  June.  Do  you  know  for  am 
there  were  200  teams  working  for  Lorden? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  I  just  estimated. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  I  think  the  point  to  get  clear  is,  are  you  son 
there  were  200  teams  transferred,  or  were  there  just  200  teams  on 
the job? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  No,  sir;  I  ain't  sure. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  How  do  you  know  there  were  200  teams  working 
for  Lorden? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  I  was  just  estimating  at  that;  I  don't  know;  I  just 
estimated  that. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  How  do  you  know  that  those  200  teams  refeired 
too  were  teams  working  for  Lorden  rather  than  teams  on  the  Bate 
•&  Rogers  pay  roll? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  The  first  two  or  three  weeks  Lorden  had  all  the 
teams:  they  were  all  on  his  pay  roll;  every  team  that  was  then: 
around  three  or  four  weeks,  I  could  not  tell  you  exactly  how  Vng 
it  was. 

Mr.  McCulloce.  Then  you  had  to  hire  to  Lorden  t 

Mr.  Maxwell.  Y^  sir;  they  hired  throiu^h  Lorden;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCmXiOCH.  Did  you  try  to  get  on  mrectf 

Mr.  Maxwell.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  couldnt 

Mr.  McGnLLocH.  You  say  you  tried  to  get  on  direct  and  coaldntl 

Mr.  Maxwell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Who  told  you  you  oouldn^t 

Mr.  Maxwelu  Lorden  himself. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Anybody  else?  • 

Mr.  Maxwell.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  McCmxoCH.  And  did  you  go  to  Bates  &  Bogers  and  try  to 
get  onf 

Mr.  MaxweUa  No,  sir ;  I  didn't. 

Mr.  McCTTUiOCH.  Why  didn't  you? 

Mr.  Maxwzll.  They  told  me  I  couldn't. 

Mr.  McCuuLOCH.  Who  told  you  that? 

Mr.  Maxweixu  Mr.  Lorden  and  his  helper,  whoever  he  was. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Why  did  he  teU  you  that  ? 

Mr.  Maxwelu  I  don't  know  why. 

Mr.  McCxjiiocH.  You  knew  that  somebody  was  paying  Lorden 
$8.80  a  day? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCnixocH.  And  you  would  have  liked  to  have  had  that 
yourself? 

Mr.  Maxwixj^  Yes ;  I  would  have  liked  to  have  had  it.    . 

Mr.  McCulloch.  And  you  only  got  $6.50  a  day? 

Mr.  Mazweuu  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Did  anybody  say  to  you  at  any  time  why  you 
could  not  get  the  $8.80  that  Lorden  got? 

Mr.  Maxwelu  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtdlloch.  Did  you  inquire? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiiocH.  Who  did  you  inquire  of? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  I  don't  know  who  it  was  now,  but  Lorden  said  he 
had  the  contract  for  all  the  teams ;  they  had  to  come  to  him  the  day 
I  hired  out;  he  said  he  had  the  contract  for  all  the  teams  there. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Who  did  he  say  he  had  the  ccmtract  with? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  He  didn't  say ;  but  he  said  he  had  the  contract  for 
all  the  teams. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  You,  then,  did  hire  with  him  and  go  on  the  work? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Did  you  try  yourself  at  any  time  during  that 
month  to  get  on  direct? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  But  you  understood  that  you  could  not  get  on 
direct;  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  Not  at  the  beginning,  I  couldn't. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  When  you  did  try,  the  200  of  you — or  the  num- 
ber of  you  that  had  the  meeting  that  decided  to  get  on — ^you  got  on 
without  any  trouble,  didn't  you? 

Mr.  MaxweUj.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  How  did  you  know  that  you  couldn't  get  on 
before  that? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  I  know  what  Lorden  told  me  that  he  had  the  con- 
tract for  furnishing  the  teams,  is  all  I  know. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  That  is  all. 

TESTDCONT  OF  JESSE  D.  OBAHAU,  SOCEFOSD,  HI. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 
Mr.  McCulloch.  What  is  your  name? 
Mr.  Graham.  Jesse  D.  Graham. 
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Mr.  McCuixocH.  Post-office  address  R.  F.  D.  No.  10,  Bockfwd, 
111.? 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  You  live  in  the  country? 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes,  sir;  on  a  farm. 

Mr.  McCtnxocH.  Did  you  work  at  Camp  Grant  t 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.'McCTJLLOCH.  As  what? 

Mr.  Graham.  As  a  teamster. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Did  you  have  your  own  team? 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  When  did  you  go  to  work  there? 

Mr.  Graham.  Along  about  the  3a  of  July,  I  believe. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  1917? 

Mr.  Graham.  1917 ;  yes,  sir;  or  the  ith  of  July. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  How  many  teams  did  you  have? 

Mr.  Graham.  Three  teams,  most  of  the  time. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  you  furnished  a  driver? 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes;  I  hired  drivers. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  To  drive? 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes;  I  hired  drivers  to  drive  two  and  I  was  thei» 
to  see  that  they  were  checked  in  and  checked  out. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  When  you  started  to  work  there  tell  us  who  you 
hired  to. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  hired  to  Mike  Lorden,  I  think,  the  3d  of  July;  I 
told  him  that  I  understood  that  he  wanted  to  hire  teams,  and  he  bad  ■ 
the  contract  to  furnish  teams. 

Mr.  McCxjijjoch.  He  told  you  that  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  heard  that  through  the  coimtry,  and  then  I  went 
to  see  him,  and  he  said  he  had ;  that  was  hearsay  at  first  and  I  went 
to  investigate. 

Mr.  McCtrLLOCH.  What  did  he  say  to  you? 

Mr.  Graham.  He  said,  "I  have  the  contract  to  furnish  all  the 
teams." 

Mr.  McCtJiJiOCH.  Did  you  ask  him  how  much  he  would  pay? 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCwLLOCH.  What  did  he  say? 

Mr.  Graham.  He  told  me  $6.50  a  day  for  10  hours'  work. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  $6.50  for  10  hours'  work? 

Mr.  Graham.  $6.50  for  10  hours'  work. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  Did  you  know  what  he  was  receiving! 

Mr.  Graham.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 

Mr,  McCwLLOCH.  Did  you  afterwards  find  out? 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  from  the  conclusions  and  things  I  knew  he 
must  have  been  making  something  off  of  it. 

Mr.  McCmJiOCH.  When  did  you  discover  that  he  was  making 
something  off  of  it? 

Mr.  Graham.  We  worked  about  three  weeks  for  him  before  we 
discovered  it — it  came  to  our  knowledge  that  he  was  making  so  much 
profit. 

Mr.  McCuuxjCH.  How  much  profit  did  you  learn  that  he  wm 
making? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  learned  that  the  Government  scale  was  $8.80. 10 
hours'  work  and  11  hours'  pay. 
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Mr.  McCuixocH.  What  did  you  do? 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Earling  came  to  us  and  said  that  he  was  going — 
Earling  came  to  the  camp  after  I  did ;  he  came  to  work  at  the  camp 
after  I  did,  but  he  commenced  to  investigate  and  said  he  thought  we 
ou^t  to  get  the  going  wages,  what  the  Government  was  paying, 
and,  of  course,  when  we  found  Lorden  was  making  a  profit  on  us  we 
wasnt  satisfied,  wasn't  pleased. 

Mr.  McOcriiLocH.  Now,  at  the  time  you  hired  to  Lorden,  when  he 
represented  to  you  that  he  had  the  contract  and  that  you  could  only 
get  on  the  job  through  him — did  he  say  that? 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes;  he  said  he  had  the  contract  for  furnished  all 
the  teams. 

Mr.  McCtjixoch.  You  believed  what  he  said  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  did  at  the  time. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  And  hired  to  him  with  that  understanding?* 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtTixocH.  And  your  understanding  was  that  you  could 
not  get  on  the  job  unless  you  went  through  Lorden? 

Afr.  Graham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Now,  after  this  investigation  that  was  made  by 
Mr.  Earling,  did  he  report  back  to  you  men?  . 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  What  did  he  tell  you  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  He  said  the  Government  was  paying  $8.80  and  there 
was  no  reason  why  we  could  not  get  $8.80;  and  then  we  seen  teams 
working  around  tnat  did  not  have  this  check  Lorden  furnished  us, 
and  we  did  not  know  where  they  checked  in,  but  we  wondered  why 
they  were  working  for  somebody  else  and  we  for  Lorden;  and  we 
asked  them,  and  they  said  they  were  getting  $8.80. 

Mr.  McCutLOCH.  How  did  you  check  in? 

Mr.  Graham.  A  man  took  our  number. 

Mr.  McCtmtiOCH.  Did  you  have  a  number? 

Mr.  Graham.  Lorden  gave  me  a  tin  number  with  a  number  painted 
on  it. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Just  a  number? 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes,  sir;  they  would  take  our  names  at  the  checking 
station. 

Mr.  McjCulloch.  And  they  took  the  number  that  Lorden  gave 
you? 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCotxoch.  Was  that  on  the  original  contract? 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiiiiOCH.  He  checked  you  in  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtjuloch.  And  he  accepted  Lorden's  number? 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  And  you  would  hold  that  number  during  the 
day? 

Mr.  Graham.  It  was  tied  on  my  bridle  on  the  team. 

Mr,  McCtnLUOCH.  And  at  night  what  did  you  do? 

Mr.  Graham,  It  was  left  on  the  harness. 

Mr.  McCuixoch,  And  how  did  you  get  out? 

Mr,  Ghahatu.  We  drove  through  and  hollered  out  our  nimiber. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Was  your  number  ever  examined? 
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Mr.  Graham.  Yes,  sir. 

'Mi.  McCdixoch,  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  any  repre- 
■sentative  of  the  contractor 

Mr.  Graham  (interposiiu;).  No,  sir;  I  never  did. 

Mr.  McCuiJiOCH.  Did  WS.  Earlingf 

Mr.  Graham.  He  claims  he  did ;  he  says  he  did. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  I  guess  you  had  better  tell  us  what  Earlin^  said 
to  you? 

Mr.  Graham.  Why,  Earling  said  we  was  only  settin^if  $6.50  a  d»y 
and  he  understood  Lorden  was  getting  $8.80  and  ne  had  been  to  see 
them  and  we  should  drop  Lorden. and  go  to  work  the  next  morning 
under  this  new  system. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  What  I  want  you  to  tell  the  committee  is  what 
Mr.  Earling  said  to  you  about  his  conversation  with  the  contractor 
or  his  agent. 

Mr.  GBlaham.  He  said  that  he  went  to  see  the  head  man  and  they 
were  paying  $8.80,  and  he  said,  "  We  are  going  to  have  numbers  got- 
ten out  for  our  teams  and  you  will  have  to  join  this  teamwork  at  the 
camp." 

Mr.  McCtjuloch.  Join  what? 

Mr.  Graham.  Join  this  union,  if  you  work. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  That  is  another  angle;  Earling  told  yon  thai! 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtnxocH.  What  did  he  say  about  the  Teamsters'  Uiuon; 
had  you  belonged  to  the  Teamsters'  Union  before? 

Mr.  Graham.  No,  sir ;  I  had  not ;  I  did  not  believe  in  it. 

Mr.  McCuU/OCH.  So  you  were  told  by  Earling,  "  If  you  are  going 
to  get  on  you  have  to  jom  the  Teamsters'  Union  '? 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCxjiiLOCH.  How  much  salvage  did  you  have  to  give  for 
that? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  gave  $1  a  team  for  my  brass  number,  I  think  $3.50. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  For  how  long? 

Mr.  Graham.  For  the  season ;  all  the  charge  was  made  at  first,  and 
then  he  came  on  to  us  after  that,  and  I  took  my  teams  home,  and  he 
sent  me  a  bill  about  the  time  I  got  home  for  ^0  and  something  for 
cleaning  out  the  stables  and  feeding  my  teams  and  watering  tha 
teams. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  Had  he  done  that? 

Mr.  Graham.  No,  sir;  I  watered  my  own  teams. 

Mr.  McCuiiocH.  What  kind  of  a  button  did  you  get? 

Mr.  Graham.  A  brass  check  I  called  it;  I  had  71,  72,  and  73. 

Mr.  McCniXiOCH.  And  that  brass  check  cost  you  how  morh? 

Mr.  Graham.  $3.50,  the  three. 

Mr.  McCuLZiOCH.  Aiid  that  qualified  you? 

Mr.  Graham.  Just  a  number,  it  looked  a  little  better;  just  a  num- 
ber to  go  on  the  teams. 

Mr.  McCTTUiOCH.  But  that  qualified  you  to  get  on  the  GoTenunent 
pav  roll? 

Mr.  Graham.  That  is  what  they  told  me. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Who  was  it  told  you  that? 

Mr.  Graham.  That  was  this  teamsters'  union  that  thev  formed 
at  Camp  Grant;  Rockford  had  a  teamsters'  union  here  and  it  was  a 
part  of  that  they  formed,  so  they  told  me. 
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Mr.  McCuixocH.  You  don't  know  whether  the  contractor  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  that  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Ghaham.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  1 1  don't  think  he  did. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  You  don't  think  he  did  ? 

Mr.  Ghaham.  No,  sir ;  just  this  local  union,  is  all. 

Mr.  McCtJiJoocH.  You  formed  a  union  and  then  you  went  on  direct? 

Mr.  Graham.  YeSjrir. 

Mr.  McCulijOCh.  What  did  Earling  say  to  you  as  to  the  conversa- 
tion between  himself  and  the  contractor? 

Mr.  Ghaham.  He  said  I  would  get  $8.80  a  day  and  Bates  &  Rogers^ 
'would  pay  me,  and  there  would  he  no  other  charges,  and  I  would 
^york  there  as  long  as  they  needed  me  or  I  was  fired. 

Mr.  McCtniiOCH.  Did  he  say  anything  about  Lorden  having  the 
contract  and  receiving  this  money  ? 

Mr.  Ghaham.  He  said  he  understood  that  Mike  Lorden  had  the 
contract  but  he  guessed  there  was  nothing  to  it;  anybody  could  work, 
there. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  You  then  did  go  on  direct? 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes ;  after  I  had  this  brass  check  on  my  team,  the  next 
morning,  I  drove  through  the  same  place  and  the  Bates  &  Rogers  men 
took  my  name  that  morning. 

Mr.  McCtjujOch.  Had  he  ever  taken  your  name  before? 

Mr.  Graham.  Mike  Lorden  had,  but  the  other  contractor  had  not. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  How  about  this  $80? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  received  a  bill  from  the  teamsters'  union  that  I 
owed  them  between  eighty  and  ninety  dollars. 

Mr.  McCmjiOCH.  Did  you  pay  it? 

Mr.  Graham.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  They  had  not  fed  your  team? 

Mr.  Graham.  No,  sir.  They  gave  the  bill  to  a  lawyer  to  sue,  but 
they  didn't  carry  it  out,  which  I  was  sorry  they  didn't. 

Mr.  McCxnUiOCH.  Was  Earling  selling  feed  to  Government  team- 
sters? 

Mr.  Graham.  He  never  sold  any  to  me;  I  wouldn't  say.  I  kept 
my  teams  at  the  farm  and  drove  back  and  forth. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Did  you  see  them  feeding  teams  on  the  grounds 
there? 

Mr.  Graham.  They  fed  teams  on  the  north  side  of  the  camp,  on 
the  Samuelson  Boad. 

Mr.  McCuiiocH.  Who  did  that? 

*Mr.  Graham.  Lorden  had  his  there;  Lorden  had  his  tent  there. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Do  you  know  whether  he  had  any  privilege  from, 
the  contractor  there  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Graham.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  McCullooh.  Was  it  on  the  camp  or  grounds? 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCxjiioCH.  Did  you  ever  see  any  of  the  representatives  of 
the  contractor  around  there? 

Mr.  Graham.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  hang  around  there  at  all;  I  fed! 
where  I  checked  in  and  checked  out. 

Mr.  McCcijx)ch.  Did  you  see  anv  feed  around  there  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  There  was  feed  piled  up  there.  I  got  a  horse  shod' 
there  one  night — was  the  only  time  I  was  up  there,  I  guess — and. 
there  was  feed  piled  up  there  m  the  individual  tents. 
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Mr.  McCuixocH.  You  don't  know  what  was  meant  when  they  said 
Lorden  had  the  contract?  You  don't  know  who  he  had  the  contract 
with,  do  you? 

Mr.  Graham.  No  ;  I  never  heard  or  asked  at  all. 

Mr.  McCtJtixjcH.  Did  you  try  to  get  on  direct  when  you  first 
went  in  there? 

Mr.  Graham.  No,  sir;  because  I  understood  that  he  had  the 
contract,  and  I  thought  I  would  be  wasting  my  time,  and  I  didnt 
try  at  all. 

Mr.  McCtJiiLOCH.  So  it  was  only  after  you  made  the  discovery 

Mr.  Graham  (interposing).  Yes,  sir;  I  knew  that  there  was 
others  in  there  that  did  not  have  Mike  Lorden's  check  on,  and  I 
knew  that  he  must  be  working — I  knew  they  must  be  worlang  for 
somebody  else  at  the  camp ;  common  sense  would  tell  me  that. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  Just  to  verify  these  figures:  How  many  teams 
there  were,  about,  that  were  transferred  from  Lorden  to  direct 

Mr.  Graham  (interposing).  By  my  best  judgment,  I  should  say 
about  175  to  225,  to  my  best  judgment. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  You  shoilld  say  175  to  225  teams  Lorden  had  on 
the  pay  roll? 

Mr.  Graham.  That  is  my  best  judgment. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  In  making  that  estimate  you  are  referring  to 
teams  that  were  on  the  same  status  that  you  were? 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Mike  Lorden  teams,  with  the  Mike  Lorden 
check  on? 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  judgment. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  And  those  teams  were  receiving  the  same  amount 
that  you  were  receiving,  $6.50  a  day? 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  all  that  I  talked  with  were. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Is  it  your  opinion  they  were? 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  my  opinion  they  were. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  How  many  other  teams  were  there  on  the  job  at 
that  time,  give  us  your  estimate,  that  were  not  on  the  Mike  Lorden 
pay  roll? 

Mr.  Graham.  There  was  more  coming  every  day;  I  should  judge 
about  100  at  that  time. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  About  100  direct  and  175  to  225  on  the  Mike 
Lorden  pay  roll. 

Mr.  Graham.  To  my  best  judgment. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Do  you  remember  the  occasion  when  you  were 
going  along  about  as  slow  as  you  could  go  when  a  foreman  of  Bates 
&  Rogers  came  to  you  and  told  you  to  slow  up? 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr..MoCuiJ«)CH.  Tell  us  about  that? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  was  going  along  and  he  came  on  and  said,  "You 
are  going  too  fast."  I  said,  "  We  never  hurt  our  team."  I  thou^t 
he  was  fooling,  and  he  said,  "Well,  you  are  not  working  piece- 
work." 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Do  you  think  he  was  serious  about  that  or 
joking? 
■    Mr.  Graham.  He  was  serious. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Who  was  the  man? 
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Mr.  Gbaham.  I  don't  know;  they  were  all  nicknames  to  me;  I 
saw  too  many  bosses  off  and  on ;  I  couldnt  tell  you  how  many. 

Mr.  McCcUiOCH.  Was  there  more  than  one  said  that  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  No,  sir;  just  one  man. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  How  do  you  know  that  he  was  Bates  &  Eogers' 
foreman? 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  he  claimed  he  was;  that  is  all  I  could  go  by. 

Mr.  MoCuiiLOCH.  He  told  you  he  was  working  for  Bates  &  Rogers? 

Mr.  Graham.  He  had  a  button  the  same  as  the  re*  of  them. 

Mr.  McCtTLLocH.  Bates  &  Rogers'  button  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  So  you  were  satisfied  that  he  was  a  foreman  and 
that  he  was  calliiL^  you  down  for  working  too  fast  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes,  sir ;  on  one  occasion. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  And  you  tiiink  he  did  that  seriously? 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiju)ch.  Was  it  your  own  foreman  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  At  that  time;  at  that  one  time,  not  all  the  time;  I 
was  under  different  foremen. 

Mr.  McCnUiOCH.  Can  you  give  us  his  name?  What  was  his  nick- 
name? 

Mr.  Graham.  They  called  him  Jack. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What  do  you  say  from  your  experience  in  han- 
dling horses  that  the  cost  of  feeding  a  team  was;  what  would  it  have 
been  a  day? 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  I  think  at  that  time,  a  team,  around  6  quarts 
of  oats,  worth  50  or  60  cents. 

Mr.  McCuiiiOCH.  At  that  time? 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes ;  around  a  half  dollar. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  Six  quarts  of  oats?     • 

Mr.  Graham.  At  a  feed. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  At  50  cents  a  feed;  $1.50  a  day? 

Mr.  Graham.  A  team ;  it  would  be  about  $2  for  a  team. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  About  $2  for  feeding  a  team  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Do  you  mean  that  that  would  be  the  cost  to  you 
if  you  bought  the  feed  in  the  open  market,  or  if  you  used  feed  that 
you  raised  on  the  farm  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  I  figure  my  feed  was  worth  as  much  as  the 
other  man's  feed  that  I  bought. 

Mr.  McCiTLLocH.  That  is  a  pretty  fair  conclusion.  In  other  words, 
if  you  have  a  bushel  of  oats  that  you  raise  on  your  farm  and  you  go  to 
the  market  to  buy  you  might  have  to  sell  for  less  than  you  could  buy 
it  for? 

Mr.  Graham.  Sometimes. 

Mr.  AfcCuLLouGH.  What  would  the  difference  be? 

Mr.  Graham.  It  would  be  approximately  the  same. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  So  you  made  the  statement  that  it  would  cost 
approximately  $2  a  day? 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKxiNziE.  Do  you  know  what  they  charged  at  this  corral  for  . 
feeding  a  team  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  don't  know ;  I  never  fed  a  team  there ;  I  couldn't 
say. 
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Mr.  McKenzie.  They  just  got  your  name  mixed  up  with  some  other 
name? 

Mr.  Graham.  No,  sir ;  it  was  for  cleaning  the  stable  and  feeding  in 
the  stable ;  it  was  not  furnishing  the  feed,  uiis  wasn't. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  is  all. 

TESTmOlTT  OF  HEBBEBT  0.  CRASHES,  MAJOB,  QITABTEBKASIEB 
COBfS,  TJiriTED  STATES  ABXY. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  What isyour name? 

Maj.  Brannen.  Herbert  Gf.  Brannen. 

Mr.  McCrxLOCH.  You  are  a  major  in  the  United  States  Army? 

Maj.  Bkannen.  Yes,  sir;  Quartermaster  Corps. 

Mr.  McCuiJW)CH.  In  the  regular  establishmmt? 

Maj.  Brannen.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtJixocH.  You  are  now  assigned  to  Camp  Grant? 

Maj.  Brannen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCulijOCh.  How  long  have  you  beMi  there,  Major? 

Maj.  Brannen.  Since  the  6th  of  January,  1918. 

Mr.  McCtjixoch.  Sixth  of  January,  1918? 

Maj.  Brannen.  About  23  months. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  I  wish  you  would  tell  the  committee  now  about 
the  elevator  collapsing  out  there,  and  what  occurred? 

Maj.  Brannen.  I  tnink  it  was  during  the  month  of  August,  lite 
in  the  evening  I  got  a  call  that  the  elevator  was  failing.  I  took  men 
down  there  and  found  that  the  oats  were  running  out  on  the  ground. 
Now,  the  elevator  is  two  wooden  tubes  resting  on  a  concrete  baae; 
this  base  is  high  and  there  are  two  runways  and  two  tubes.  One  tube 
failed  about  14  feet  from  the  concrete  base. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  By  failed,  what  do  you  mean,  burst  out? 

Maj.  Brannen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCcTLLocH.  Spread;  fell  down? 

Maj.  Brannen.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuMiOCH.  Just  opened  up? 

Maj.  Brannen.  Just  opened  up  and  the  oats  ran  out.  I  had  to 
put  bulkheads  in  and  run  the  oats  in  the  runways  and  mn  a  etnag 
of  cars  in  there  and  empty  it. 

Mr.  McCmxocH.  Why"  did  you  do  that? 

Maj.  Brannen.  Because  I  was  afraid  the  whole  thing  would  fall 
down. 

Mr.  McCxjUiOOH.  You  did  not  regafd  it  as  safe? 

Maj.  Brannen.  No,  sir;  in  fact  I  spent  a  very  nervous  evening 
until  I  got  all  my  men  out. 

Mr.  McCttixoch.  It  was  in  that  bad  condition! 

Maj.  Brannen.  I  had  to  put  men  in  the  runways  to  shovel  back, 
and  I  was  afraid  it  would  collapse  while  they  were  there. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  If  it  had  collapsed  there  might  have  been  some 
casualties? 

Maj.  Brannen.  Yes:  there  sure  would  have  been. 

We  had  one  tube,  wnich  was  clear  full  and  the  other  75  per  oeot 
full  when  it  failed. 

Mr.  McCoUiOCH.  Have  you  any  idea  why  that  elevator  failed? 
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Maj.  Beannen.  Well,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  controversy  before 
and  after  the  failure.  I  had  two  practical  elevator  men  there  oper- 
ating it,  and  both  of  them  claimed  that  the  design  was  faulty.  There 
was  no  question  about  the  workmanship ;  the  workmanship  was  all 
right,  but  they  complained  that  the  design  was  faulty,  and  there 
were  some  modihcafions  made.  The  equipment  was  changed;  they 
were  practical  elevator  men,  and  did  not  care  to  operate  the  elevator 
with  the  equipment  that  was  furnished.  This  elevator  was  put  up 
by  the  Beckstrom  Co.,  and  after  the  failure  I  called  upon  the  con- 
structing (]|uartermaster,  and  he  put  hoops  on  the  tubes  and  pulled 
them  back  into  place.  In  fact,  there  was  only  one  of  them  that  failed, 
and  he  pulled  this  tube  back  into  place. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  Was  this  elevator — ^its  design  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing — a  subject  of  controversy  around  there? 

Maj.  Brannen.  Yes;  there  was  some.  There  was  a  young  engi- 
neer  

Mr.  McCdixoch  (interposing).  What  is  his  namef 

Maj.  Bramnen.  Capt.  Fox  was  the  inspector  on  the  elevator;  he 
always  contended  that  it  was  safe. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Was  there  anyone  else  made  any  different  con- 
tention ? 

Maj.  Brannen.  Well,  of  course,  I  was  going  more  on  the  informa- 
tion given  me  by  the  elevator  men. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  That  is,  the  practical  men  who  were  operating  it? 

Maj.  Brannen.  Yra;  who  were  operating  it. 

Mr.  McCtJiioCH.  What  was  that  information  ? 

Maj.  Brannen.  They  said  they  didn't  think  it  was  safe;  they 
didn't  think  it  would  stand  up. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOcai.  And  finally  it  was  proven  to  be  unsafe;  is  that 
right? 

Maj.  Brannen.  Yes.  That  may  be  due,  however,  to  the  fact  that 
the  hoops  were  not  put  on  when  they  loaded  it.  According  to  the 
plan  as  I  seen  it  and  as  I  understand  it  now,  the  hoops  would  have 
gone  on  at  the  strongest  part  of  the  tube.  The  ribbing  on  the  inside 
was  made  out  of  2-inch  stuff,  one  piece  laid  on  top  of  the  other  until 
they  got  up  to  a  height  of  about  14  feet,  and  they  would  jump  to 
a  6-inch  center,  and  from  there  up  to  an  8-inch  center.  These  steel 
or  iron  hoops  they  put  on  would  have  come  on  the  outside  of  the 
first  14  feet,  and  the  failure  was  just  above  14  feet,  where  it  had 
been  reinforced.  The  constructing  quartermaster,  in  reinforcing  that, 
spread  those  hoops  out  at  its  weakest  place,  and  we  have  had  no  diffi- 
culty since.    In  f  act^e  pulled  that  tube  in. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Pulled  it  in  and  repaired  it;  is  that  it? 

Maj.  Brannen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  By  whom  was  this  elevator  constructed,  if  you 
know? 

Maj.  Brannen.  It  was  built  by  the  Beckstrom  Co. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Who  furnished  the  plans? 

Maj.  Brannekt.  The  plan  was  furnished  by  Washington. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  say  so  far  as  the  workmanship  was  con- 
cerned, it  was  all  right? 

Maj.  Brannen.  The  workmanship  was  all  right. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  The  fault  was  in  the  plan  ? 
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Maj.  Brakmen.  Yes;  in  fact,  the  officer  contended  that  it  was  the 
best  piece  of  work  in  the  camp. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  It  has  been  suggested  by  Col.  Cooper  that  I  ask 
you  the  following:  Does  this  grain  elevator  have  hoops  on  it  now  ?  I 
understand  it  does. 

Maj.  Brannen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  BLad  the  hoops  been  put  on  at  the  time  the 
grain  was  put  in  the  elevator? 

Maj.  Brannen.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtJiiLOCH.  Now,  who  put  the  hoops  on  ? 

Maj.  Brannen.  They  were  put  on  by  the  Ericsson  Co. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Did  the  plans  call  for  hoops? 

Maj.  Brannen.  As  I  remember  the  plans  they  do. 

Mr.  McCuuxwH.  Did  you  put  grain  in  the  elevator  before  the 
hoops  were  placed  on  ? 

Maj,  Brannen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  And  endeavor  to  save  demurrage  charges? 

Maj.  Brannen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  That  was  your  idea. 

Maj.  Brannen.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  the  grain  and  wanted  to  sate 
demurrage  charges. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  The  elevator  was  not  completed  ? 

Maj.  Brannen.  Of  course,  we  did  not  know  at  the  time  the  ele- 
vator was  not  completed.  The  Beckstrom  people  had  the  contrsct 
for  completing  the  elevator  and  they  were  off  the  job. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  And  you  thought  it  was  finished? 

Maj.  Brannen.  I  did  not  know  until  the  failure  that  there  were 
any  hoops  to  go  on  it. 

Mr.  McCtJUiOCH.  Where  were  the  hoops,  do  you  know  ? 

Maj.  Brannen.  I  don't  know;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  had 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH  (intciposing).  Do  you  know  who  they  were  to  he 
furnished  by? 

Maj.  Brannen.  Well,  the  construction  quartermaster  fumishe<l 
them ;  they  were  under  his  supervision. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  They  were  not  on  the  job  at  the  time  ? 

Maj.  Brannen.  They  may  have  been  on  the  premises;  I  doD*t 
think  they  were  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  elevator. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  you  say  the  carpenter  contract  work  wa- 
satisfactory  on  that  iob? 

Maj.  Brannen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  You  don't  know  whether  the  hoops  were  there 
and  were  not  put  on  or  whether  they  had  not  arrived  and  were  not 
put  on,- do  you? 

Maj.  Brbnnen.  I  don't  know.  I  know  they  were  not  on  at  th* 
time  of  the  failure. 

Mr.  McCuLLoCH.  I  think  that  is  all. 

'In  connection  with  the  testimony  of  Maj.  Brannen  I  want  to  in- 
sert in  the  record  certain  letters  taken  from  the  files  of  the  War  De- 
partment, showing  that  the  situation  as  to  the  failure  of  elevator^ 
that  has  been  described  by  the  major  here  was  general  throughoat 
the  country.  I  would  like  to  have  these  letters  inserted  at  this  point 
in  the  record. 
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(The  letters  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

April  18.  1918. 
To:  Constructing  Quartermaster,  Camp  Custer,  Midi. 
From :  Officer  in  Cliarge  of  Construction  Division,  Washington,  D.  G. 
Subject:  Grain  Elevator. 

1.  The  plans  for  the  grain  elevator  show  i-inch  steel  hoops  from  the  bottom 
of  the  bins  to  a  point  14  feet  above  the  base,  or  slightly  less  than  one-third  of 
the  height.  For  the  36  feet  from  there  up  the  resistance  to  the  internal  pres- 
sure Is  sullied  by  the  2  inch  by  8  inch  girts  on  12-lnch  centers  lapped  at 
joints  and  spiked  with  10-20  penny  spikes.  This  design  would  appear  to  leave 
the  central  section  of  the  bins  without  sufficient  strength  if  the  bin  is  filled 
to  the  top  with  grain. 

2.  I  have  directed  the  contractor  to  proceed  with  the  construction  of  the 
grain  elevator  as  shown  on  plans,  but  I  recommend  extending  the  steel  hoops 
for  the  full  height  of  the  next  18-foot  section,  increasing  the  space  between 
the  hoops  gradually  toward  the  top. 

3.  I  am  Inclosing  herewith  stress  diagram  of  hoops.  This  shows  a  lesser 
number  of  rods  In  the  first  14  feet,  but  carries  the  hoops  up  to  a  point  about  15 
feet  below  the  top.  It  might  not  be  necessary  to  carry  them  up  quite  as  far  as 
the  diagram  shows.  The  upper  series  are  somewhat  stronger  than  nece8.sary 
and  thinner  rods  could  be  used  on  the  section.  Refer  to  plans  "  Oats  storage 
elevator,"  sheets  No.  98  and  No.  98A,  November,  1917. 

4.  The  appropriation  for  the  grain  elevator  may  be  exceeded,  and  certainly 
trill  be  exceeded  If  the  additional  rods  are  authorized. 

T.  A.  Leisen, 
Major,  Quartermaster  Reserve  Corps,  Constructing  Quartermaster. 


[Flrat  indonemoit.] 

Was  Depabtukht,  Gorstbuction  Diyibion, 

May  8, 1918. 
To  the  CoNSTRucTiNa  Quabtebm.vsteb, 

Camp  Custer,  Mich. 

1.  Returned. 

2.  The  weight  of  oats  varies  from  28  to  32  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  and  not 
50  pounds,  as  used  by  you  in  your  stress  sheet,  therefore  the  reinforcement  Is 
not  required.    The  allotment  for  the  grain  elevator  must  not  be  exceeded. 

By  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War : 

R.  C.  Mabshajx,  Jr., 
Colonel,  Quartermaster  Corps,  National  Army, 

In  charge  of  Construction  Division. 

By  W.  G.  Sloan, 
Major,  Engineer  Reserve  Corps. 


Caup  Shkbkan, 
ChaUcothe,  Ohio,  June  I,  1919. 
From:  Camp  Quartermaster,  Utilities  Division. 
To :  Construction  Division  of  the  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Subject:  Repairs  to  grain  elevator. 

1.  An  allotment  of  $1,591.68  "  B.  &  Q."  is  requested  for  repairs  to  the  grain 
elevator  at  this  camp. 

2.  Durinp  the  early  part  of  May  the  south  bin  of  this  elevator  was  loaded 
to  within  12  feet  of  the  top.  On  May  10,  a  bulge  occurred  on  the  side  of  this 
bin.  allowing  the  grain  to  escape  from  the  elevator.  It  was  necessary  to  take 
immediate  notion  to  reinforce  these  bins,  as  there  was  danger,  not  only  of  the 
collapse  of  the  elevator  but  also  loss  of  grain  stored. 

3.  It  was  necessary  to  rush  work  as  rapidly  as  possible,  in  order  to  prop- 
erly take  care  of  large  shipments  of  oats  being  received  and  prevent  demurrage 
Charlies. 

4.  The  work  of  reinforcing  has  been  completed,  and  the  elevator  is  again  In 
"nxratlon. 

5.  .attached  is  an  Itemized  statement  of  cost  of  repairs  necessary. 

F.  L.  Case, 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  Quartermaster  Corps. 
By  E.  Gabcta, 
Captain,  Quartermaster  Reserve  Corps, 
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Camp  Custeb,  Mich.,  Jul»  2|.  19IS. 

CONSTUUCTION   DIVISION,  OFFICE  OF  QVABTERMASTEB  OeNERAI, 

WathingtOH,  D.  C. 
Sides  of  elevator  recently  constructed  this  camp  are  beginning  to  bulge,  wftb 
a  load  of  46,000  bushels.    Some  action  on  the  request  of  the  constructing  quar- 
termaster   at    this    camp    for    strengthening    this    elevator    must    be    taken 
Immediately. 

Ottnbteb,  Quartermatter. 


Octobeb  24,  191& 
From :  Fuel  and  Forage  Division,  Potomac  Park. 
To:  Onstruction  Division,  maintenance  and  repair  branch. 
Subject :  Repair  of  elevator  at  Camp  Dodgt;. 

1.  A  telegram  has  been  received  to  the  effect  that  the  grain  elevator  at  Camp 
Dodge  is  bulging. 

2.  It  is  urgently  requested  that  immediate  action  be  taken  to  repair  this 
elevator. 

8.  About  half  of  the  elevators  now  constructed  at  the  camps  have  been 
reported  in  the  past  as  breaking  down,  and  recommendation  was  made  some 
months  ago  that  a  careful  inspection  of  all  elevators  be  made  by  tbe  mainte- 
nance and  repair  branch,  but  this  office  has  no  advice  of  action  taken. 

4.  It  is  again  urgently  requested  that  all  elevators  be  given  a  careful  inspec- 
tion and  strengthened  and  repaired  where  needed.  It  is  apparent  that  these 
elevators  are  not  strong  enough  to  hold  oats  to  their  capacity,  as  when  thej 
are  about  half  full  they  begin  to  bulge. 

Geo.  E.  Wasbbm. 
Colonel,  Quartermaster  Corps,  Director  Fuel  and  Forage  Diritian. 

By  J.  A.  BusHFiKLO. 
Captain,  Quartermotter  Corps. 


October  2S.  1918. 

From :  Officer  in  Charge  of  Utilities,  Camp  Dodge,  Iowa. 

To:  War  Department,  Construction  Division,  maintenance  and  repair  branch. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Subject:  Grain  elevator,, Camp  Dodge. 

1.  The  object  of  this  letter  is  to  bring  to  tbe  attrition  of  the  maintenance  and 
repair  branch  the  very  poor  construction  and  poor  condition  of  the  grain  ele- 
vator at  the  remount  station,  this  camp. 

2.  Approximately  two  months  ago  this  department  was  called  upon  to  rein- 
force this  grain  elevator  with  eight  1-lnch  steel  tie  rods.  There  were  elKht  roib 
Installed — four  in  each  elevator,  and  at  proper  distances  apart  and  above  tbe 
present  steel  hooping.  This  work  was  done  to  rdnforce  and  prevent  bal{lait 
of  the  elevator  when  same  was  filled  with  grain.  Had  this  work  not  been  dnoe 
the  elevator  would  have  been  out  of  service  long  before  this  time.  This  jttmc- 
ture  now  shows  bulging  in  several  places.  In  fact,  between  the  present  tap 
Iron  hoop  and  top  tie  rod,  there  is  a  bulge  of  from  4  to  8  inches  in  several  places 
on  west  half  of  elevator. 

3.  To  the  writer's  notion  there  should  be  a  continuation  of  Iron  hoops  Btttd 
with  seveu-eighths-inch  tumbuckles — to  be  same  as  present  constnictioa — and 
not  over  8  inches  apart  for  two-thirds  of  the  entire  height  instead  of  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  the  height  which  is  the  construction  at  the  present  timeL 

4.  Steps  have  been  taken  to  empty  the  elevator  and  save  same  trota  tii4al 
destruction,  and  to  the  writer's  notion  It  Is  not  deemed  advisable  to  refill  witb 
oats  until  steps  have  been  taken  to  make  this  structure  of  a  more  permancst 
nature.  It  is  only  a  question  of  a  very  short  time  until  elevator  will  be  a  total 
loss  should  the  subdepot  quartermaster  continue  as  In  the  past  few  weeks  of 
filling  within  3  or  4  feet  of  the  top. 

5.  This  is  an  urgent  matter  and  the  writer  requests  that  Immediate  steps  be 
taken  to  remedy  the  faults  which  now  exist  in  the  construction  of  this  titmUK. 

Rot  W.  JoHifSOSf, 
Uajor,  Quartermaster  Corps. 
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NOTXUBEB  9,  1918. 

From :  Intelligence  officer,  Camp  Jackson,  S.  C. 

To:  Director  of  military  intelligence. 

Subject :  Grain  elevators  at  Gamp  Jackson,  S.  G. 

1.  Reference  is  bad  to  your  inquiry  concerning  the  alleged  faulty  construction 
of  grain  elevators  at  this  camp.  Investigation  of  the  16-slded  twin  grain  eleva- 
tors at  Camp  Jackson  reveals  that  the  elevators  were  built  according  to  the 
qjeciflcations,  but  the  specifications  in  at  least  one  instance  appear  to  be  at 
fault,    cf.  paragraph,  3,  ff. 

2.  Gapt.  Phillips,  forage  inspector  from  Washington,  made  the  statement  tliat 
he  found  elevators  of  like  construction  had  bulged  when  they  were  filled. 
He  issued  orders  that  the  elevators  at  this  camp  be  reinforced  with  additional 
steel  bands  before  they  were  filled  to  capacity.  There  are  two  possibilities 
for  the  causes  of  the  bulges  of  elevators  built  on  the  plan  of  those  at  this  camp. 
One  of  them  is  that  poor  workmanship  and  poor  materials  may  have  been  used. 
However,  such  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case  in  this  instance.  The  work- 
manship is  of  the  best  and  the  materials  are  of  good  quality.  The  second  pos- 
eibility  for  the  trouble  is  that  the  design  may  not  be  right  In  our  estimation 
this  is  more  than  likely  the  case. 

3.  The  specific  instance  of  the  possibility  of  faulty  design  lies  in  the  manner 
In  which  the  plans  prescribe  the  placing  of  steel  bands  around  each  structure. 
The  whole  grain-holding  structure  is  50  feet  high.  For  the  first  7  feet  from 
the  base  of  the  grain-holding  compartment,  steel  bands  of  seven-eighths  inch 
diameter  were  supposed  to  have  been  placed  at  Intervals  of  4  inches  from 
center  to  center.  On  the  second  7  feet  from  the  base  of  the  grain-holding 
structure  the  same  size  steel  bands  were  supposed  to  have  been  placed  at  Inter- 
vals of  6  inches  from  center  to  center.  From  there  on  up  to  the  top  the  design 
called  for  no  more  steel. 

4.  In  the  actual  construction  the  bands  were  placed  at  intervals  of  7  inches 
from  center'to  center  for  the  first  14  feet.  From  there  on  up  to  the  top  no  more 
steel  bands  are  used.  Thus  14  feet  of  the  50-foot  structure  is  heavily  steel 
banded  while  the  remaining  35  feet  has  no  steel  support. 

5.  As  to  this  construction  there  Is  a  wide  variation  of  opinion  among  grain- 
elevator  exx>erts.  Elevator-design  formulas  used  admit  that  the  parabola  of 
bursting  force  in  an  elevator  is  H-3 — that  is,  the  maximum  bursting  component 
will  be  exerted  at  a  point  one-third  of  the  way  from  the  bottom  of  the  structure. 
In  the  case  of  this  structure  that  maximum  strain  would  be  placed  2J  feet 
above  the  location  of  the  topmost  steel  band  if  the  elevator  were  full.  From 
this  point  the  load  would  diminish  toward  the  top  in  proportion  to  the  sides  of 
a  parabola. 

6.  It  Is  obvious  that  there  would  be  an  immediate  strain  below  this  point 
and  that  there  would  be  almost  as  great  a  strain  for  a  considerable  distance 
above  this  point.  Hence  it  would  have  been  a  far  safer  design  to  have  allowed 
steel  at  wider  intervals  above  this  point.  The  inside  timber  construction  is 
built  with  the  view  of  holding  the  load,  but  many  engineers  question  the  ad- 
visability of  trusting  the  entire  responsibility  to  timber. 

7.  At  present  the  elevators  at  Cnmp  Jackson  are  being  strengthened  by 
placing  eight  i-inch  rods  through  each  structure.  Four  of  these  rods  are 
placed  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  and  the  other  four  cross  them  In  a  north 
and  south  direction.  The  ends  of  the  rods  are  held  by  four  by  fours  on  the  out- 
side of  the  building.  This  system  of  strengthening  is  designed  only  as  emer- 
gency relief.  As  soon  as  steel  can  be  procured  from  Chicago,  the  outside  hoops 
will  be  carried  above  the  14-foot  height  where  they  stop  at  the  presevit. 

8.  Until  this  steel  work  has  been  carried  out  it  is  not  deemed  advisable  to 
fill  the  elevator  above  the  35-foot  level. 

C.  W.  LoNO, 
Captain,  Field  Artillery,  United  State*  Army, 

Intelligence  Officer. 

TESTDKONY  OF  MB.  £.  J.  WESSEN. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  Mr,  McKenzie.) 
Mr.  McCtriiocH.  Your  name  is  E.  J.  Wessen? 
Mr.  Wessen.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  McCulloch.  You  have  been  employed  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Expenditures  in  War  Department,  Subcommittee  No.  2,  as  an 
investigator? 

Mr.  Wessen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  It  is  a  part  of  your  duties  to  make  a  search  of 
the  files  of  the  War  Department  t 

Mr.  Wessen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCdujoch.  And  an  examination  of  the  records  and  acooontB 
for  thepurpose  of  furnishing  to  the  committee  information? 

Mr.  Wessen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  In  regard  to  the  construction  and  the  cost  of 
camps  and  cantonments? 

Mr.  Wessen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  And  you  have  for  a  considerable  number  of 
months  been  engaged  in  that  work,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Wessen.  I  have. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Were  you  in  the  Army? 

Mr.  Wessen.  Yes,  sir;  I  was. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Will  you  just  state  briefly  your  Armj-  servie-ef 

Mr.  Wessen.  I  was  in  the  Army  for  a  number  of  years,  but  left 
the  Army  in  1913,  and  returned  as  a  captaiii  in  the  Signal  Corps  in 
May,  1917.  I  was  for  two  years  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  Signal 
Officer,  among  other  duties,  in  charge  of  the  statistical  division  in 
that  onice,  charged  with  compiling  statistics  pertaining  to  the  per- 
soimel,  materiel,  and  finance,  and  engaged  at  various  times  on  au- 
dits pertaining  particularly  to  contractors. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Was  your  experience  such  as  to  qualify  you  to 
assemble  tables? 

Mr.  Wessen.  It  was;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  Examine  records  and  take  from  them  informa- 
tion indicating  the  cost  of  work  ? 

Mr.  Wessen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  And  the  various  elements  that  entered  into  the 
cost? 

Mr.  Wessen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  And  assembling  the  tables  and  arriving  at  the 
sum  total  costs? 

Mr.  Wessen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuMiOCH.  Have  you  prepared  a  summary  of  the  cost  of 
Camp  Grant  under  the  various  contracts  that  were  let  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  construction  of  that  camp  ? 

Mr.  Wessen.  I  caused  such  a  summary  to  be  prepared  under  raj 
supervision,  the  figures  being  taken  from  the  Construction  Depart- 
ment of  the  War  Department. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Wow,  have  you  compared  those  figures  and  Ten- 
fied  the  tables? 

Mr.  Wessen.. The  figures  have  been  compared  and  verified  by 
Mr.  W.  R.  Reese  and  myself. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Will  you  submit  that  summary? 

(The  witness  thereupon  produced  the  siunmary  whidi  was  marked 
for  identification  «  E.  J.  W.,  No.  1.") 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Will  you  examine  the  sununaty  and  make  a  gen- 
eral statement  of  what  it  contains  and  what  the  amounts  are  f 
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Mr.  Wessen.  The  summary  contains  the  names  of  the  contractors 
and  subcontractors  engaged  in  the  construction  of  Camp  Grant;  the 
dates  of  the  various  contracts,  the  nature  of  the  work,  the  total  cost, 
exclusive  of  fee  on  general  contracts,  the  total  cost,  exclusive  of  fee 
on  subcontracts,  fee  earned  on  general  contracts,  and  fee  earned  on 
subcontracts ;  also  the  distribution  of  fees  among  the  various  contrac- 
tors engaged  in  the  work  of  the  camp. 
Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  I  think  you  had  better  read  the  tables  o£f. 
Mr.  Wjessen.  The  report  shows  that  Bates  &  Eogers  Co.  had  two 
contracts,  one  dated  June  21,  1917,  for  the  construction  of  the  can- 
tonment ;  another  dated  July  19, 1917,  for  the  construction  of  roads. 
The  total  cost  of  this  work,  exclusive  of  fee,  was  $6,547,991.64. 
Mr.  McCuixocH.  That  is,  cost  to  whom  ? 
Mr.  Wessen.  Cost  to  the  Government. 
Mr.  McCuixocH.  Cost  to  the  Government? 

Mr.  Wessen.  Cost  to  the  Grovernment.  Paid  to  the  general  con- 
tractor, exclusive  of  fee,  $6,547,991.64.  The  fee  earned  by  the  gen- 
eral contractor  was 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH  (interposing).  Was  it  earned,  or  paid;  fee  paid, 
is  that  it  ? 
Mr.  Wessen.  I  believe  "  earned  "  is  proper  there. 
Mr.  MoCuiiU)CH.  Well,  it  was  paid ;  that  is  the  amount  that  was 
paid.    I  want  to  get  that  clear,  that  it  was  the  amount  that  was 
paid  to  him. 
Mr.  Wessen.  "  Paid  and  earned  "  would  be  proper. 
Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  All  right. 

Mr.  Wessen.  Fee  paid  and  earned  to  the  general  contractor, 
$260,283.86. 

Bates  &  Bogers  had  one  subcontractor,  Kehm  Bros. ;  date  of  con- 
tract, August  15,  1917;  the  work  was  plumbing  and  electrical  work; 
the  total  cost,  exclusive  of  fee  on  this  subcontract  was,  $1,100,980.15. 
Mr.  McCoiiiiOCH.  On  the  subcontract? 

Mr.  Wessen.  On  the  subcontract.  The  fee  paid  and  earned  on  that 
subcontract  was  $75,484.17.  Under  this  contract  there  were  gov- 
ernmental expenditures  upon  which  no  fee  was  earned  of  $634,599.35. 
The  next  general  contract  was  R.  P.  Beckstrom  Co.,  under  date 
of  Novenaber  1,  1917,  for  alterations,  additions,  and  repairs.  The 
total  cost  of  this  contract,  exclusive  of  fee,  was  $334,718.10.  The 
fee  paid  and  earned  on  this  general  contract  was  $15,000.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  there  were  direct  governmental  expenditures  on  which 
no  fee  was  paid,  of  $907.74. 

The  next  general  contract  was  Henry  Ericsson  Co.,  under  date  of 
February  20,  1918,  for  additions  to  hospitals.  The  total  cost,  ex- 
clusive of  fee,  on  this  general  contract  was  $576,725.73.  The  fee  paid 
and  earned  was  $37,192.08.  This  company  had  two  subcontractors 
on  this  contract.  The  first  is  M.  J.  Corby  Co.,  the  contract  was 
awarded  to  the  subcontractor  on  March  14,  1918,  and  the  records 
show  that  this  contract  was  awarded  for  plumbing.  The  total  cost 
of  this  subcontract,  exclusive  of  fee,  was  $40,037.88 ;  the  fee  earned 
and  paid  on  this  subcontract  was  $2,797.45.  The  next  subcontract 
was  awarded  to  Kehm  Bros.  Co.,  dated  March  14,  1918,  and  the 
records  show  that  it  was  awarded  for  the  installation  of  steam  heat- 
ing; the  total  cost  on  this  subcontract,  exclusive  of  fee,  was  $68,- 
5;  the  fee  earned  and  paid  on  this  subcontract  was  $4,817.78. 
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On  this  Heniy  Ericsson  general  contract  there  were  direct  govern- 
mental expenditures  on  which  no  fee  was  paid,  of  $32,935.17. 

There  was  another  general  contract  awarded  to  the  Henry  Ericsson 
Co.,  on  September  6,  1918,  for  the  enlargement  of  the  camp.  The 
total  cost,  exclusive  of  fee,  on  this  general  contract  was  $1,933,440 Jl : 
the  fee  earned  and  paid  on  this  general  contract  was  $107,231.59.  On 
this  general  contract  the  Ericsson  Co.  had  five  subcontractors.  The 
first  one,  the  Zander  Beum  Co.,  contract  dated  October  21,  1918, 
the  records  show  that  it  was  awarded  for  plastering  and  lathing;: 
the  total  cost,  exclusive  of  fee,  on  this  subcontract  was  $18,07O4>6: 
the  fee  earned  and  paid  on  this  subcontract  was  $1,264.  The  next 
subcontract  was  awarded  to  the  M.  J.  Corby  Co.,  on  October  31, 191 S. 
and  the  records  show  that  it  was  awarded  for  plumbing;  the  toul 
cost,  exclusive  of  fee,  on  this  subcontract  was  |l86,341.81;  the  fee 
earned  and  paid  on  this  subcontract  was  $12,309.65.  The  next  sub- 
contract was  awarded  to  the  Henry  Newgard  Co.,  on  November  1, 
1918,  and  the  records  show  that  it  was  awarded  for  the  electrical 
work ;  the  total  cost,  exclusive  of  fee  on  this  contract,  was  $88,788.86 : 
the  fee  earned  and  paid  on  this  subcontract  was  $6,161.01.  The  next 
subcontract  awarded  to  Kenseley  Bros.,  on  November  1,  1918,  and 
the  records  show  that  it  was  for  road  work ;  the  total  cost,  exclusive 
of  fee,  on  this  subcontract  was  $29,436.93 ;  the  fee  earned  and  paid  on 
this  subcontract  was  $2,054.82.  The  fifth  subcontract  was  awarded 
on  November  1,  1918,  to  the  Kehm  Bros.  Co.,  for  steam  heating:  the 
total  cost,  exclusive  of  fee  on  this  subcontract  was  $118,455.98:  the 
fee  earned  and  paid  on  this  subcontract  was  $7,000.  In  addition  to 
that,  on  this  second  Henry  Ericsson  contract  there  were  direct  gov- 
ernmental expenditures  upon  which  no  fee  was  earned  nor  paid  of 
$607,429.15. 

The  totals  are  as  follows :  The  total  cost,  exclusive  of  fee,  on  gen- 
eral contracts,  $10,061,317.94;  the  total  cost  on  subcontracts,  exdosive 
of  fee,  $2,258,375.48;  the  total  fees  earned  by  general  contractors 
were  $419,707.53;  the  total  fees  earned  by  subcontractors  was 
$111,888.83. 

The  fees  were  distributed  as  follows :  For  camp  constmction,  $-260.- 
283.86;  for  the  enlargement  of  camp,  $107,231.59;  for  alteration^. 
additions,  and  repairs,  $15,000 ;  for  additions  to  hospitals,  $37,1%.0(^. 
Those  fees  were  on  the  general  contracts. 

The  distribution  of  fees  on  subcontracts  follows:  For  plumb'mi; 
and  electrical  work  and  steam  heating  work,  $108,570.01 ;  plastering 
and  lathing,  $1,264;  for  roads,  $2,054.82.  Total  fees  paid  to  both 
elusive  of  fee,  $10,061,317,94.  Total  of  subcontracts,  exclusive  of  fee, 
$2,258,375.48.    Total  cost  of  camp,  $12,851,289.78. 

This  grand  total  does  not  include  freight  charges  paid  on  ma- 
terials used  by  the  contractors  at  the  camp;  this  will  run  the  toUl 
cost  of  the  camp  well  over  $13,000,000. 

Mr.  McCui.u>CH.  Have  you  made  some  estimate  of  the  freight  on 
lumber  to  that  camp  ? 

Mr.  Wessen.  I  have ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtiLiiOCH.  Will  you  give  the  conmiittee  the  benefit  of  yosr 
estimate  and  upon  what  it  is  based  ? 

Mr.  Wessen.  Based  on  the  average  freight  on  lumber  to  CainP 
Grant,  about  $4  per  1,000  board  feet,  on  50,000,000  feet,  would  equd 
$200,000. 
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Mr.  McCmxocH.  When  you  say  on  that  sum  total  of  the  amount 
used  out  there,  do  vou  include  the  waste  out  there ;  in  the  60,000,000 
feet? 

Mr.  Wessen.  Waste  of  lumber? 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  The  waste  of  lumber. 

Mr.  Wessen.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Or  on  the  10,000,000  left  out  there? 

Mr.  Wessen.  That  is  fiot  included;  including  that  and  the  engi- 
neers' fees,  a  very  conservative  estimate  of  the  total  cost  of  the  camp 
would  be  over  thirteen  and  one-half  million. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  How  about  the  engineering? 

Mr.  Wessen.  There  was  one  other  item  of  five  contracts  for  engi- 
neering, approximately  slightly  over  $15,000,  that  was  not  included 
in  the  figures  obtained  from  the  Construction  Division  at  Washing- 
ton ;  apparently  not  on  record. 

Mr.  McCtnxocH.  The  figures  secured  in  Washington 

Mr.  Wessen  (interposing).  Yes;  the  figures  secured  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  McCuiJiOCH  (continuing).  Did  not  include  that  item? 

Mr.  Wessen.  They  did  not. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  So  that  that  item  is  not  in  this  total  ? 

Mr.  Wessen.  That  item  is  not  in  this  total. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  There  is  no  freight  in  this  total  ? 

Mr.  Wessen.  No  freight. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  And  that,  of  course,  would  be  freight  on  lumber 
and  other  materials? 

Mr.  Wessen.  Lumber  and  other  materials,  and  in  some  cases  ex- 
press charges. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  What  do  you  say  as  to  whether  or  not  the  ex- 
press charges  would  be  very  high? 

Mr.  Wessen.  The  express  charges  would  be  very  high,  as  for 
instance,  I  was  shown  a  large  engine,  weighing  300  tons,  expressed 
to  Camp  Sherman  from  Detroit,  and  I  understand  they  received  a 
large  amount  of  materials  required  in  a  hurry  at  these  camps  by 
express. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Which  would  make  the  item  a  rather  large  one? 

Mr.  Wessen.  Very  large? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Woula  your  statement  include  freight  on  contrac- 
tors' eouipment? 

Mr.  Wessen.  My  statement  does  include  freight  on  contractors' 
equipment? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  How  final  is  the  statement  that  you  have  put 
into  the  record? 

Mr.  Wessen.  The  statement  is  complete  to  date;  of  course,  it  is 
subject  to  change  by  the  audit  accounte  by  the  Auditor  for  the  War 
Department;  it  may  run  considerably  in  excess  of  the  totals  given, 
or  it  may  run  less. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  How  could  it  run  less;  by  expenditures  that  are 
not  warranted  and  repayment  back,  or  how  ? 

Mr.  We-sson.  It  could  run  less  by  expenditures  not  warranted  and 
by  reimbursement. 
'  Mr.  McKenzie.  Expenditures  not  authorized  by  law  ? 

Mr.  Wessen.  Expenditures  not  authorized  by  law. 

160909— 20— VOL  2 SS 
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Mr.  McKenzie.  And  where  there  are  reimbursements? 

Mr.  Wessen.  Beimbursements  or  recoveries  would  be  made. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Where  recoveries  would  be  made? 

Mr.  WEgsEN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Have  you  made  an  examination  of  the  records  of 
the  Council  of  National  Defense? 

Mr.  Wessen.  I  have  examined  in  a  general  wav  the  records  of 
the  Council  of  National  Defense,  but  have  examined  very  closely  the 
records  of  the  Construction  Committee  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  do  you  find  in  those  records,  if  anything, 
in  regard  to  the  Beckstrom  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Wessen.  The  files  in  the  Construction  Division  are  filed  by 
camp  and  contractor,  a  jacket  made,  and  all  materials  pertaining 
to  that  particular  contractor  is  supposed  to  go  to  that  jacket  I 
fiind  in  tne  jacket  of  Boss  P.  Beckstrom  Co.,  that  the  record  is  in- 
complete and  very  fragmentary,  as  instanced  by  a  number  of  letters 
requiring  answers  of  more  or  less  importance  to  our  investigation,  the 
answers  not  being  found  in  the  jacket,  or  vice  versa,  answers  to 
letters,  copies  of  which  do  not  appear  in  the  jacket. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Throuigh  whom  do  you  go  to  get  these  records! 

Mr.  Wessen.  Mr.  Clarkson  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  what  officer  did  you  work  with  there? 

Mr.  Wessen.  In  the  case  of  the  Construction  Division,  Col.  Cooper, 
and  Col.  Wright,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Construction  Committee. 
Mr.  Clarkson. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  The  summary  submitted  by  the  witness,  E.  J. 
Wessen,  may  here  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

(The  summary  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

[E.  J.  W.,  No.  1.) 

Camp  Grant  (Rockford,  III.)  National  Army  Camp. 


Contractor  and 
subcontractor. 


Date  o(  con- 
tract. 


Natun  of  work. 


Total  cost,  I 
ezchislTe  of : 
fee,  general  ' 
contract. 


Fn 


Im 


Totaleost,  ,       -- 
exchisive  of  i    ««nMd,    i  anti. 
(se.sabroo-       gnMTBl    ,  sotrs- 


tract. 


-I- 


BatesA  Rogers.. 
Kehm  Bros 


,/June  21,1917 
,\July  H,1M7 
.1  Aug.  IS,  1917 


uitonment,  VtA  u7  ooi  lu 
road  (a?lUti«9.  /»«,M7,9B1.« 


I 


ex- 


Qovemment 

pendlture.  I 

R.P.  Beckstrom  I 

Co. 

ex- 


Plumbtng  and 
electric. 


Nov.    1,1917 


Oovemment 

pendlture.  i 

Henry  Ericsson  Co.   Feb.  20,1918 


Alterations,  addi 
tions,  and  re- 
pairs. 


M.J.  Corby  Co 

Kehm  Bros.  Co  — 
Oovemment      ex- 
penditure. 
Henry  Ericsson  Co. 

Zander  Reum  Co. .. 


H.  J.  Corby  Co 

Henry  Newgard  Co. 

Kenselev  Bros 

Kehm  IJros.  Co 

Oovemment     ex- 
penditure. 

Total 


Mar.  14,1918 
do.. 


Additlonsto 
hospitals. 

Plumbing 

Steam  heating... 


t34,ISe9.35 
334,n8.10 

907.74 
576,725.73 


32,1 


Sept.   «,1918 

Oct.   21,1918 

Oct.   31.1918 
Nov.    1,1918 

do 

Nov.    6,1918 


Enlargpment  of  I 
Camp.  I 

Pla.>^t(Ting    and 
lathing 

Plumbing 

Ele.  trical 

Road.1 

ateam  beat 


10,061,317.94 


t2«0,2ni«  .  . 

$1,100,980.15 «i.4»«l5 

I 

'      15.000.00.... 

I 

.'    37,iia.«i 

40,037.88 ITWJ 

68,893  70 4.»l.  n 

I    107,211. 3>... 

18,070.96 I.*** 

186,341  81 »!,>•• 

«8,78«.86 i.l«'^ 

29.4369} J.**i 

118,45598 T.W* 

607,429.15 

2,2S8,S7B.4S    «lt,1W  OtII.** 
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DISTBIBUTION  OT  FEES. 
Ucnenl  cootrarton: 

Cantamnentcoiistnirtion t2(0,283.8S 

Enlargement  o(  camp 107, 231 .  SB 

Altenitlans,  additiom,  and  repsin K,  000.00 

Additions  to  boepitala 37,1112.08 

«419,7OT.I3 

SabroDtractor: 

Phmibing,  electrical  work,  and  stoam  beat 108,570.01 

Plastering  and  lathing 1,264.00 

Roads 2,064.82 

111,888.83 

Total,  anfees £31,SM.38 

Total,  gentral  contract,  ezclnslTe  of  toe I0,0ei,317.M 

1Mal,subc<iatraet,  exclusive  offee ., 2,258,375.48 

TMal,aUeart 13,86I,aS».78 

TESnKOHT  OF  MK.  J.  P.  O'COHVOK,  822  SEWABS  STAEET, 
EVAHSTOH,  UL. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  is  your  name? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  J.  P.  O'CJonnor. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  O'Connor. 

Mr.  O'Connor.  822  Seward  Street,  Evanston,  111. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  General  contractor. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  contracting  busi- 
ness; when  did  you  begin? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  For  myself  I  have  been  in  the  business  since  1903; 
16  years. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  wish  you  would  state  for  the  benefit  of  the  rec- 
ord your  experience  as  a  contractor,  giving  us  examples  of  the  char- 
acter of  work  that  yoif  have  done,  and  quite  a  number  of  instances, 
including  small  contracts  and  large  ones,  if  you  have  had  such  ex- 
perience. 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Well,  I  built  the  Eighth  Regiment  Armory  for  the 
States  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Where  is  that  located? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  At  Thirty-sixth  and  Forrest  Avenue,  Chicago.  I 
built  the  Seventh  Regiment  Armory  for  the  State  of  Illinois,  at 
Tliirty-fourth  Street  and  Wentworth  Avenue,  Chicago.  I  built  the 
Wabash  freight  building,  approximately  Taylor  to  Polk  Streets,  Chi- 
cago; I  built  that  in  the  winter. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  How  large  a  building  is  that? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Two  and  one  stories.  I  built  the  Mentor  Building, 
comer  of  Monroe  and  State  Streets,  Chicago,  21  stories  high. 

I  built  the  tuberculosis  hospital  in  the  old  Cook  County  grounds 
for  Cook  County;  that  was  about  five  stories,  I  think.  I  had  two 
large  reinforced  concrete  buildings  in  the  central  manufacturing  dis- 
trict. I  built  a  building  near  the  Brooks  and  Milwaukee  Avenue  and 
North  Avenue,  150  by  250,  an  ordinary  type  building,  terra  cotta 
front,  three  stories  high.  And  then  about  six  or-seven  years  ago  I  put 
up  22  buildings  on  the  Fox  River  outside  of  Algonquin  for  the 
United  Charities ;  those  were  buildings  of  various  sizes ;  frame  build- 
ings, no  finish.  I  built  three  or  four  automobile  buildings,  includmg 
what  is  now  the  Cadillac  Building,  at  Twenty-eighth  and  Michigan 

Avenue,  and  a  building  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  Hudson  people. 

And  at  various  times  since  I  began  business  I  have  built  seven  or 
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eight  buildings  for  the  Bauer  &  Black  people,  Twenty -fifth  and  De4ir- 
born  Streets;  they  would  run  all  the  way  from  $75,000  to  ^-iOCOOO. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  ai'e  actively  engaged  in  contracting  and 
building  at  the  present  time,  are  you '( 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  something  of  your  ex- 
perience that  would  enable  us  to  judge  of  your  capacity  in  regard  to 
estimating  the  cost  of  any  certain  character  of  construction,  partiru- 
larly  the  construction  such  as  we  have  at  Camp  (jrant:  what  yoar 
qualifications  are ;  whether  you  have  had  expcriem  e  in  that  sort  of 
work. 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Well,  before  I  went  in  business  for  myself  I  workwl 
for  approximately  eight  years  for  the  George  A.  Fuller  Co. :  I  wit- 
estimating  more  or  less  all  the  time  and  keeping  tally  on  costs,  and 
for  the  first  five  years  or  six  years  after  I  began  business  I  did  all  mv 
own  estimating,  As  we  grew  to  do  other  work,  of  course.  I  had  esti- 
mators in  the  office,  but  I  always  supervised  the  cost  prite  before  it 
went  out  in  a  bid,  which  I  do  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  So  you  have  had  pi-attical  experience  along  tUot* 
lines? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  want  to  ask  you,  Mr.  O'Connor,  whether  or 
not  you  are  here  at  my  request  as  chairman  of  subcommittee  Xo.  2. 
and  whether  or  not  you  have  been  employed  by  subcommittee  No.  2 
of  the  general  committee  investigating  expenditures  in  the  War 
Department  to  make  a  survey  and  estimate  of  Camp  Grant! 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  why  I  am  here  and  what  I  am 
here  for.  , 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Did  you  make  such  survey  and  estimate? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  When  did  you  begin  that  work,  about? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  About  seven  weeks  ago,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  you  worked  on  it  with  your  force  until  you 
had  it  completed,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  you  know  how  I  came  to  employ  you  to  do  this 
worii,  if  you  know,  by  whom  you  were  recommended  ? 

Mr.  O  Connor.  I  think  that  I  was  recommended  by  Congress- 
man Madden. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  you  are  right  about  that.  How  long  haw 
you  known  Congressman  Madden? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  In  a  general  way  for  8  or  10  years, 

Mr.  McKenzie.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  made  no  effort  to  get  the 
position  you  now  hold  under  this  committee? 

Mr.  OToNNOR.  Not  at  all ;  in  fact,  it  took  some  days  before  I 
could  decide  whether  I  could  give  the  time  to  it  or  not 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Have  you  with  you  your  prepared  estimates  and 
reports  of  the  survey? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Yes,  sir;  I  have, 

Mr,  McKenzie.  How  did  you  go  about  preparing  them ;  jast  state 
that  fully,  if  you  will, 

Mr,  O'Connor.  Well,  I  started  in  with  one  estimator,  and  we  etroe 
to  Camp  Grant,  using  a  400  foot  scale,  I  think  it  wafj,  plat  plan,  and 
we  began  at  one  end  of  the  plan  on  the  buildings  actually  on  t» 
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camp  to  see  whether  they  would  check  up  with  this  plat  plan,  and 
which  I  find  they  did.  We  spent  4  or  5  days  at  the  camp  theck- 
ing  up  these  various  buildings,  and  then  determining  what  per- 
centage of  the  buildings  were  not  completed,  in  our  own  judgment 
deciding  what  per  cent  was  not  completed. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  will  ask  you  if  this  is  the  plat  of  the  camp  of 
which  you  worked  [showing  the  witness  a  large  blue-print  plat]  ? 
Mr.  O'Connor.  That  is  the  plan. 

(The  blue-print  plan  referred  to  was  thereupon  marked  JDO'C 
No.  1  for  identification.) 
Mr.  McKenzie.  Now,  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  O'CoNNOH.  We  then  secured  what  plans  and  details  we  could 
from  Gen.  Bell  at  the  camp  and  the  utilities  department,  together 
with  such  plans  as  were  sent  to  us  from  Washington,  and  then  I 
secured  the  services  of  four  or  five  estimators  and  began  figuring  over 
the  plans  in  the  office.  Of  course,  we  went  about  it  in  the  ordinary 
way,  the  same  as  we  do  to  figure  any  other  job,  taking  off  all  the  dii- 
ferent  materials  in  our  books  and  finding  costs  of  that  material,  in 
this  going  back  to  the  time  when  the  material  was  acquired  and  used, 
and  then  figuring  up  our  labor  on  the  basis  that  was  paid  at  this  time. 
Mr.  McKenzde.  In  other  words,  you  figured  that  as  though  you 
were  going  to  bid  on  the  contract,  is  that  the  idea  ? 
Mr.  O'CoNNOH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  After  you  had  done  that  preliminary  work — and 
not  so  preliminary  either — but  laid  the  foundation,  how  did  you  esti- 
mate, for  instance,  the  wage  cost ;  tell  us  how  you  did  that  and  what 
basis  you  took  for  computation  ? 

Mr!  O'Connor.  Well,  can  I  qualify  on  that  answer,  Congress- 
man? 
Mr.  McKenzie.  Yes;  I  wish  you  would  tell  it  in  your  own  way. 
Mr.  O'Connor.  I  would  only  like  to  say,  and  I  thmk  you  will  bear 
me  out,  when  I  was  asked  first  to  do  this  work  I  said  I  would  do  it 
not  as  a  matter  of  checking  up  any  other  contractors'  work  but  I 
would  do  it  on  the  theory  that  I  was  going  to  do  this  work  or  suppo- 
sition of  getting  it  and  running  my  chances  with  the  supposed  other 
contractors  figuring  on  this  work,  and  running  my  chances,  figuring 
this  contract,  and  I  would  figure  it  on  that  basis  only.  And  then  in 
figuring  my  labor  for  the  carpenter  work,  knowing  of  the  vast  amount 
they  would  have  to  get  in,  pulling  them  from  the  four  quarters  of 
the  globe,  almost,  it  would  take  some  time  to  weed  out  a  good  organi- 
zation in  your  workmen,  I  began  to  figure  accordingly.  I  figured 
on  my  lumber  and  on  my  carpenters  on  the  basis  of  $1  per  hour.  In 
other  words,  I  figured  the  lumber  at  $7  per  thousand  in  place.  That 
estimate  took  in  not  only  the  carpenter's  labor  but  the  nails  and  the 
placing. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  is,  you  mean  the  labor  in  placing  the  lumber; 
not  the  purchasing  of  the  lumber? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  No;  the  placing  of  the  lumber  in  position;  the 
lumber  that  had  been  carted  to  the  site. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Now,  in  all  yonr  estimates  in  connection  with  this 
matter,  labor  and  material,  and  freight,  and  so  on,  it  was  based  on 
conditions  existing  at  the  time  of  the  construction  of  Camp  Grant, 
is  that  it? 
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Mr.  O'Connor.  Exactly. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  year  was  that? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  1917. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  what  months  did  that  take  in  ? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  That  took  in  approximately — I  figured  from  about 
May  on — May  or  June. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  would  take  in  the  years  1917  and  1918,  cov- 
ering the  construction  ? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Now,  Mr.  O'Connor,  in  connection  with  the  hbor 
did  you  take  in  consideration  the  overtime  costs  of  that;  the  a(l«li- 
tional  cost  of  overtime,  and  so  on,  and  Sunday  work  ? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Yes;  I  did  that  in  estimating  the  $1  per  hour. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Now,  I  want  you  to  tell  us  what  elements  you 
figured  into  this,  such  as  labor,  material,  and  insurance,  and  all  that: 
just  start  in  and  tell  the  committee  how  you  arrived  at  this  estimate 
and  how  you  figured  generally  all  those  elements  that  entered  jnt« 
such  a  contract ;  you  have  spoken  about  the  labor. 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Well,  the  next  large  item  at  Camp  Grant  would 
be  the  lumber.  I  secured  the  prices  from  a  lumber  company  in  Chi- 
cago, lumber  of  grade  such  as  used — well  it  was  No.  2,  delivered  at 
Camp  Grant— delivered  at  the  switch  track  in  Camp  Grant  tt  <o 
much  per  thousand,  and  then  added  so  much  for  hauling  lumlirr 
from  the  cars  around  to  the  different  units.  In  that  way  I  arrivwl 
at  my  price  for  the  lumber.  Then  I  secured  the  prices  on  the  roof, 
or  compo  board,  and  what  little  hardware  was  used,  or  metal  work: 
and,  of  course,  my  price  for  what  little  masonry  was  done,  cement 
work,  I  arrived  at  the  price  per  cubic  y.ird  for  concrete.  Xiwr 
assembling  all  the  different  items  that  go  to  make  up  the  fini^he'l 
building,  I  put  my  price  down  as  the  cost  of  construction.  And  then 
I  put  in  a  charge  for  overhead,  the  overhead  taking  in  the  netts<ary 
switch  tracks,  the  liability  insurance,  the  cost  of  timekeepers,  b»K>k- 
kefei>ers,  superintendents,  and  genei-al  foremen,  autos,  railroad  fans, 
and  miscellaneous  items. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Engineering;  did  you  count  that  in? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Engineering;  I  put  that  in.  I  placed  that  in  a- 
an  overhead.  Then,  with  my  own  overhead  and  my  own  price  f<»r 
construction,  I  secured,  as  I  do  in  every  building  that  I  have  <»or 
figured,  I  secured  a  price  on  the  subcontracts,  one  for  the  si«ni 
fitting,  one  for  the  plumbing,  one  for  the  electrical  wiring,  and  on* 
for  the  roads.  I  got  those  prices  from  responsible  and  reputaliU- 
firms  in  Chicago,  men  I  do  business  with  all  the  time.  And  tl-'ti 
added  the  subcontracts  to  my  own  figures  and  added  theirs  and  m> 
own  figures,  the  subcontracts,  all  overhead,  and  then  I  give  a  sub- 
total of  my  estimation  what  the  work  would  cost  me,  and  then  I 
added  a  lump  sum  for  profit,  making  up  my  total  figures. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you,  Mr.  O'Connor,  whether 
or  not  the  figures  submitte<l  by  the  subcontractors  of  whom  you 
have  spoken  were  based  on  conditions  existing  at  the  time  that  thf 
construction  was  going  on? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  the  prices  then  existing? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  McKenzie.  Very  well;  you  may  go  on  and  tell  us,  did  you 
include  in  that  equipment,  and  how  did  you  figure  on  equipment? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Well,  I  felt  this  way  of  the  equipment:  Of  course, 
in  building  a  mere  rough  building  of  2  by  4's  and  siding,  and  sinking 
cedar  posts  in  the  ground,  there  is  no  equipment  much  necessary; 
you  might  have  a  few  concrete  mixers,  but  the  equipment  in  building 
Camp  Grant  would  come  mostly  in  the  roads.  The  figure  I  got  from 
the  subcontractor  for  the  roads  came  in  in  his  estimate  to  me. 
Mr.  McKenzie.  And  in  his  estimate  he  included  that? 
Mr.  O'Connor.  He  included  all  that,  as  he  always  would  in  esti- 
mnting  a  contract. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  How  did  he  submit  that;  by  the  square  yard? 
Mr.  O'Connor.  Wlien  I  got  it,  I  got  it  in  a  lump  sum. 
Mr.  McKenzie.  On  the  total  number  of  yards  of  road? 
Mr.  O'Connor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Now,  Mr.  O'Connor,  I  wish  you  would  tell  us,  if 
you  have  it  in  your  report,  the  amount  you  calculated  would  be  re- 
quired to  take  care  of  each  one  of  these  different  items;  if  you  have 
such  a  summary. 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Now,  do  you  wish  me,  Congressman,  to  read  this 
recapitulation? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Yes;  I  would  like  to  have  it  read;  I  want  to  hear 
it.  Before  reading  that,  however,  I  wish  you  would  read  your  letter 
of  transmittal  there. 

Mr.  O'Connor  (reading)^: 

OCTOBEB  15,  1919. 
Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washinffton,  D.  C. 
Drab  Sib:  I  herewith  turn  over  to  you  my  report  on  the  cost  of  construction 
at  Onmp  Grant,  III.  This  estimate  includes  cost  of  all  labor  and  materials  In- 
volved in  the  erection  of  all  buildings;  also  the  heating,  plumbing,  sewerage, 
electrical  work,  both  for  buildings  and  street  lighting,  water-supplying  system, 
and  the  roads.  The  figures  herein  are  based  on  the  prices  of  labor  and  material 
prevailing  at  the  time  this  work  was  under  way,  viz,  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1917. 

In  making  this  estimate  I  secured  a  general  plat  plan  of  the  camp  which  I 
checked  with  the  buildings  actually  erected  on  the  ground.  I  then  figured  out 
all  of  the  different  materials  and  labor  In  each  of  the  buildings.  I  next  secured 
estimates  on  all  of  the  subtraces  from  reliable  firms,  and  made  up  the  total 
ligures  absolutely  on  the  theory  that  I  was  bidding  on  a  proposition  which  I 
might  secure  by  contract,  and  therefore  allowed  liberally  both  as  to  cost  of 
general  conditions  and  profit. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

J.  P.  O'CONNOB. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Now,  then,  if  you  will  read  your  summary,  just 
proceed,  Mr.  O'Connor. 

Mr.  O'Connor.  This  is  a  sheet  known  as  the  recapitulation,  sheets 
1  to  6,  inclusive,  those  six  sheets  making  up  the  different  figures. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  are  they,  Mr.  O  Connor;  just  state,  those 
different  sheets,  what  do  they  show  ? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Well,  you  see,  in  starting  out,  we  have  all  the  build- 
ings here,  so  many  barracks  of  different  sizes  and  the  price  of  the 
total;  for  instance,  43  by  140,  a  total  of  165,  and  other  sizes  of  bar- 
racks, and  this  is  a  continuation  of  all  the  different  sheets;  this  is  a 
recapitulation  of  the  different  sheets. 

Mr.  McICenzie.  Those  various  sheets  that  you  have  there  in  that 
report  represent  what  we  might  call  the  plant? 
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Mr.  O'Connor.  Yes;  every  one  of  the  buildings  at  Camp 
is  in  the  sheets. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  have  it  itemized  down  to  each  buildillg 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Every  building  in  Camp  Grant  is  on  the  ^< 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Did  you  include  the  water  supply  and  eve 
in  there? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Yes,  sir;  everything  that  is  there. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  All  right. 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Sheets  1  to  6,  inclusive,  $4,551,890. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  would  not  include  plumbing  and  wa 

Mr.  O'Connor.  No,  sir;  heating,  $1,622,165;  plumbing,  $S 
making  a  total  of  $6,738,426.  Liability  and  general  conditio 
$235,000,  making  a  total  of  $6,973,426.    Profit,  5  per  cent 

Mr.  McKenzie  (interposing).  That  represents  the  buildings 
does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  when  I  have  complet* 
Profit,  5  per  cent,  $348,671.30,  making  a  total  of  $7,322,097.30 

Utilities:  Outside  electrical  work,  $194,000.  The  inside  el 
work,  the  fixtures,  were  taken  into  consideration  in  the  bui 
this  is  the  outside.  Roads,  $370,000;  sewerage,  $450,000;  wa 
tem,  $357,000;  making  a  total  of  $1,371,073.  Add  liability  ai 
eral  conditions,  $15,501,  making  a  total  of  $1,386,574;  a  pro 
per  cent,  $69,328.70;  making  a  total  of  $1,455,902.70,  or  a  grai 
of  $8,778,000.  Since  this  total  was  made  up  T  understand  1 
a  theater  building  at  the  camp  that  was  included  in  one  of  t 
tractor's  prices.  I  had  no  plan  of  that  at  the  time  and  thou^ 
liaps  it  was  built  by  rome  private  theatrical  concern,  but  add 
price  of  that,  approximately  $38,290,  and  overhead  and  pr 
$3,254,  or  a  total  of  $41,544,  it  would  make  my  total 
$8,819,544. 

Mr.  McKensie.  Xow,  that  represents  your  estimate  of  the 
Camp  Grant  built  as  you  would  have  been  willing  to  haw 
the  contract  and  constructed  it  at  that  time? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  entered  into  bond  for  the  constriictior 
same? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Now,  let  me  understand  just  what  you  s: 
pi'ofit  was  you  had  figured  there  on  a  project  of  that  cfiaract 
true  profits  that  you  had  in  there  ? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  You  mean  the  total  amount  of  profit? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Yes ;  that  would  go  to  the  contractor. 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Well,  the  first  was  $348,671.-30. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  the  other? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  And  another  was  $69,328.70;  and  the  oth 
about  $1,600,  it  would  come  to  on  the  theater  building. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Now,  that  would  represent,  as  we  have  coi 
it  here,  $419,609  and  some  cents  as  against  a  profit  of  $531 
under  tlie  system  that  Avas  adopted  by  the  Government  and 
that  was  paid  by  the  Government  to-  the  contractor.  Nov 
total  again,  let  me  have  that — the  total  co.st  of  the  camp,  in< 
the  theater,  I 

Mr.  O'Connor.  $8,819,544.  ! 
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[enzie.  As  against  a  cost  of  $12,851^98.78,  as  shown  by 
taken  from  the  Construction  Division  of  the  Quarter- 
Bee  in  the  War  Department  and  to  which  figures  there  is 
half  million  to  a  million  dollars  yet  to  be  added.  Now,  do 
your  oath,  as  a  contractor,  that  this  camp,  in  your  judg- 
have  been  constructed  for  the  amount  of  money  you  have 
that  there  would  have  been  a  good  profit,  such  as  you 
I  left  to  the  contractor? 

NNOR.  I  base  my  judgment  on  this  figure,  Congressman, 
le  as  any  other  building  that  I  figured  in  my  experience. 
Id  say,  based  on  those  figures,  it  could  be  built  for  this 
aoney  and  that  I  could  secure  a  profit  on  those  figures. 
ESziE.  Which  is  really  5  per  cent  on  the  total? 
>NNOR.  All  the  figures  are  based  on  my  judgment  that 
correct  and  that  5  per  cent  profit  would  go  to  the  con- 

ENZiE.  So  that  if  the  camp  actually  cost,  when  you  get 
items  in,  $13,500,000,  you  would  have  constructed  that 
le  Government  at  a  saving  of  $4,680,000,  approximately ; 
much  per  cent  saving  would  that  have  been;  would  it 
d  50  per  cent  ? 

NNOR.  I  have  not  figured  that  up,  Congressman? 
ENziE.  Well,  the  figures  would  show,  in  looking  at  the 
;  the  increased  cost  was  over  50  per  cent  increase  to  the 
t.     In  other   words,  the   system   adopted^ — the   results 
cost  the  Government  50  per  cent  more  to  construct  than 
e  been  done,  following  your  plan  and  your  way  of  build- 
1  wsiy  you  have  estimated  it,  at  least,  in  this  estimate, 
ng  I  want  to  ask  you,  Mr.  O'Connor;  I  want  to  know 
the  time  you  were  making  this  estimate  you  had  any 
if  what  the  cost  of  Camp  Grant  had  been  up  to  that  time? 
(NNOR.  Absolutely  none.     I  had  not  the  slightest  idea 
until  last  evening,  Congressman. 
ENZIE.  You  had  never  had  access  to  any  of  the  figures  ? 
SNOR.  I  did  not  know  whether  Camp  Grant  cost  4,000,000 
3;  I  had  absolutely  no  knowledge  at  all  until  last  night. 
ENZIE.  And  your  estimate  is  the  estimate  of  a  man  ex- 
i  building  who  would  be  ready  to  take  the  contract  and 
>nd  and  bank  his  judgment  and  his  fortunes  on  the  state- 
^ou  have  made? 
SNOR.  Yes,  sir. 

ENZIE.  Now  then,  just  a  little  detail  has  been  suggested 
it  figure  did  you  use  in  basing  your  estimate  on  lumber: 
price  of  lumber  ? 

s'NOR.  My  estimate  for  lumber  was  based  on  the  average 
per  thousand  laid  down  at  Camp  Grant. 

ENZIE.   $38? 

•JNOR.  $38  per  thousand  laid  down  at  the  camp;  and  then 
per  thousand  delivered  around  to  the  units. 
SNZiE.  In  case  the  Government  should  have  furnished  the 
>u  for  the  construction  of  that  camp  at  a  fixed  price  such 
been  given  here,  of  about  $24  per  tliousand  to  $27,  in- 
freight,  how  much  would  that  have  taken  from  your  esti- 
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Mr.  O'Connor.  Well,  it  would  have  taken  the  difference  b< 
38— and  what  is  your  figure,  $26? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  $24  to  $27, 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Well;  38  and  27. 

Mr.  McICenzie.  Call  it  $30  if  you  want  to;  $30  a  thousand? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Well,  it  is  a  difference  of  $8  a  thousand  i 
lumber. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  you  know  about  how  many  feet  of  1 
were  used  in  the  construction  of  the  camp? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  I  couldn't  say  without  going  all  through  t 
ures;  I  figured  each  building  separately. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  On  a  rough  estimate,  what  do  you  say ;  50,C 
feet? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  There  probably  would  be  that  amount. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  So  50,000,000  feet,  at  $8  a  thousand,  saved, 
be  about  $400,000? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  $400,000. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you,  Mr.  O'Connor,  w 
you  have  ever  had  any  experience  in  cost-plus  contracts? 

Mr.   O'Connor.  Some;  ves,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Just  tell  us  about  that;  what  character  of 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Well,  in  the  past  15  or  16  years  I  have  had  v 
contracts  under  a  cost-plus  system. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  work? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Well,  for  instance,  I  built  the  Wabash  i 
house  on  a  commission  oasis ;  that  is  the  only  one  of  any  mag 
that  I  remember  of. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  were  working  for  a  railroad  company  t 
time? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  were  there  any  special  reasons  wh; 
contract  was  let  in  that  manner;  why  it  could  not  have  been 
the  lump-sum  contract,  if  you  know? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  No;  I  don't  know  the  reason.  They  called 
and  wanted  me  to  go  down  and  start  the  building  the  foil 
day. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Did  you  have  a  written  contract  or  did  yo 
simply  do  the  work  for  the  company? 

]Vir.  O'Connor.  I  had  a  written  contract. 

Mr.  Ml  Kenzie.  Were  there  any  so-called  safeguards  in  tha 
tract  that  you  remember? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  The  buildings  were  not  run  over  a  certain 
fied  sum. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  is  your  judgment  about  the  so-calle< 
plus  contract  system? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Well,  personally,  from  the  contractor's  stan^ 
I  did  not  care  for  it.  I  would  much  prefer  to  have  a  lump-sui 
tract,  because  you  can  go  ahead  and  if  you  happ«n  to  make  20 
per  cent  or  10  per  cent  or  whatever  it  may  be,  it  is  all  yours,  ai 
do  not  have  to  open  your  books  to  the  owner  nor  turn  in  report 
as  I  say,  what  is  yours  is  your  own;  you  have  it;  it  is  legitii 
yours ;  on  tlie  other  hand,  you  have  to  turn  in  a  report  of  you 
and  material,  and  it  increases  bookkeeping  and  increases  ove 
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ersonally,  from  my  standpoint  as  a  contractor,  I  much 

mp-sum  way  of  bidding. 

NziE.  What  effect  does  it  have  on  your  organization ;  on 

NOR.  Well,  it  has  just  this  effect,  Congressman,  that  you, 
;  a  cost-plus  contract — in  other  words,  a  contract  on  a 
)asis — if  you  can  secure  that  work  and  keep  it  absolutely 
in  the  owner  and  yourself  and  the  architect  and  not  let 
lul  know  it,  not  even  your  bookkeeper  in  your  office,  you 
get  through  with  it,  and  let  the  men  believe  they  are 
a  contract  and  they  would  perhaps  do  the  work  they 
lit  once  it  leaks  out — and  I  thmk  any  contractor  that  has 
erience  will  bear  me  out  in  this — once  it  leaks  out  and 
!rs  and  the  carpenters  and  the  laborers  on  the  building 
e  is  naturally  a  slacking  up.  I  have  had  that  in  experi- 
ilding  where  I  have  had  to  fire  25  or  50  men  to  stop  the 
;  was  on  a  cost-plus  basis  and  the  more  it  cost  the  more  I 
I  think  it  demoralized  labor  where  men  know  it  is  a 
tract,  and  the  men  take  advantage  of  it. 
)NZiE.  Now,  Mr.  O'Connor,  at  the  time  these  contracts 
course,  it  was  war  time  and  there  was  a  great  rush  to 
:  done,  and  the  reason — I  have  always  said  the  excuse, 
the  reason — for  adopting  the  cost-plus  system  was  to 
:  done  and  that  no  contractor  would  have  been  willing 
h  jobs.  I  want  to  ask  you,  from  your  experience,  taking 
ation  the  character  of  the  work  to  be  done,  whether  or 
ur  organization  you  could  have  taken  this  work  on  a 
r  unit  for  the  different  characters  of  work  or  construc- 
the  utilities;  was  there  anything  that  would  prevent  a 
urself,  or  any  other  contractor  with  an  organization, 
g  so  much  per  unit  for  such  construction,  and  they 
cept  on  building  until  now  if  they  desired  to  keep  on 
lings;  do  vou  know  of  any  reason  why  that  could  not 
.ne? 

rNOB.  That  is,  for  instance,  if  they  gave  us  a  plan  for 
200-men  barracks  buildings,  and  one  mess  hall,  and 
)f  the  types  used  there  ? 
iNziE.  Yes. 

rNOR.  We  could  !figure   that  building  out,  figure  the 
id  the  profit  on  that  one  type  of  building,  and  the 
could  add  a  thousand,  if  they  so  desired  it,  by  multi- 
rice  on  one  building. 
iNztE.  Would  that  he  true  on  roads? 
rNOR.  Yes;  they  could  get  the  roads'  price,  so  much  per 

;nzie.  And  the  water  mains? 
rNOR.  So  much  a  lineal  foot. 
:nzie.  How  about  the  plumbing  and  the  electrical  wir- 

moR.  The  plumbing  would  be  taken  in  on  the  figures  on 
;  so  many  outlets  for  plumbing  and  the  toilets.    And 
work  also. 
;nzie.  And  the  sewerage,  would  it  have  been  protected? 
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Mr.  O'CoxNOR.  I  think  so ;  a  price  per  lineal  foot  on  the  se' 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Can  you  give  us  any  reason  or  present  h< 
argument  why  that  would  not  have  been  practicable;  that  i 
we  would  like  to  find  out;  as  a  practical  contractor  and  build 
you  point  out  any  reason  why  the  Government  could  not  ha^ 
that? 

Mr.  O'CoifNon.  No:  I  really  can't  .see  any.  They  could  ha 
ten  (hose  figures,  as  I  said,  on  one  building," and  multiplied  b, 
ever  was  necessary  later. 

JNIr.  Ml  Kenzie.  Had  you  ever  entered  into  any  such  cent 
that;   of  that  character? 

Mr.  0"(  ONNOR.  Not  exactly  that  way.  I  have  had  them,  h( 
dozens  of  contracts  where  I  have  had  unit  prices;  that  is. 
alteration  was  made  in  a  group  of  buildings  tnere  would  be  s 
for  a  cubic  yard  of  concrete,  so  much  per  thousand  for  2  by 
much  for  flooring,  so  much  a  square  for  roofing,  and  for  w 
pliunbing  fixtures  were  necessary,  etc.  I  have  entered  into  the 
tracts. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Would  you  have  been  willing  to  have  enter 
such  a  contract? 

Mr.  O'CojfNOR.  I  would. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  testimony 
this  committee  on  the  delay  that  was  caused  by  the  system  ih 
vailed  over  here,  and  of  course,  in  that  way  added  to  the  ( 
want  to  ask  you  whether  or  not  there  is  a  difference  in  the  cor 
the  men  \mcler  the  fixed  sum,  either  per  unit  or  for  the  win 
in  getting  the  work  done;  is  it  hastened  or  delayed?  Can  yoi 
done  in  less  time  under  the  fixed  contract  system,  either  per 
otherwise,  than  you  can  under  the  system  that  was  adopted  ? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Oh,  I  think,  as  I  testified  just  a  few  moniei 
you  can  always  get  more  efficient  work,  more  work  and  bette 
out  of  tlie  men  on  a  lump-sum  contract ;  only  because  the  me 
a  mistaken  idea  always,  if  they  are  on  a  commission  job  th 
they  loaf  the  more  money  they  make  for  you. 

]VIr.  McKenzie.  Then,  if  that  is  your  view,  the  contract  tb 
adopted,  if  it  was  adopted  with  the  ptupose  of  haste  and  sj 
gettmg  the  work  done,  that  is  not  a  sound  contention  ? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  have  here  some  plats  which  I  desire 
marked  as  exhibits. 

(The  plats  referred  to  were  thereuiwn  niarke<l  J.  P.  O'C.  '2. 
4.  respect  i  \'ely. ) 

Now.  Mr.  O'Connor,  I  hold  in  my  hand  here,  a  blue  prii 
two-story  barracks  building  which  was  prepared  in  May,  1 
want  to  show  tliis  to  you  and  ask  you  how  long,  in  your  ju«l 
would  it  have  taken  you  or  any  other  competent  contractor  or 
or  architect  to  prepare  plans  and  sjjecifications  for  the  const 
of  that  character  of  building;  I  mean,  of  cotirse,  if  the  blue 
had  been  placed  in  your  hands  or  in  your  possession? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Well,  that  is  the  plant,  Congressman. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  That  is  the  plant  itself;  the  completed  plan 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  I  meant  to  ask  you  wa.s  about  the  sp 
tions.    How  long  would  it  take  to  prepare  specifications? 
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NOB.  Why,  I  should  judge  we  could  have  a  finished 
lut  for  this  well  within  a  week;  there  is  so  little  to  it. 
1  printing.  Illustrations  on  file  with  the  committee.) 
NziE.  I  hold  in  my  hand  here,  an  exhibit,  markea 
I,  dated  February  14,  1918,  as  taken  from  the  files  of 
y  Construction  Division  of  the  War  Department,  and 

seen  it  before;  it  was  just  now  handed  to  me  and 
t  to  you  and  ask  you  if  you  have  ever  seen  the  ong- 

of  it  (handing  paper  to  the  witness)  ? 
«OB.  No ;  I  have  never  seen  it  before. 
sziE.  Did  you  know  that  there  was  any  such  letter 

«OR.  Wait  a  moment;  here  is  something  here  I  haven't 
s  makes^it  interesting;  I  have  never  saw  it  before. 
NZIE.  Well,  for  the  information  of  the  committee  I 
his  into  the  record.    (Reading:) 

"FniBCABT  14,  vaiH 
ee  on  Enieri^no'  CouMruetion. 
tries  Board. 

onal  coDstruction  work  at  Camp  Grant,  lUK-kfonl.  III. 
ittee  has  been  asked  by  the  «int<»nuient  divixion  of  the  l/uar- 
I  to  recomniend  contractor  for  new  conMtmction  work  in  con- 
ospital  and  storehouseH  at  Camp  Othm,  l(ix:kford,  IIL,  exti- 
wbich  is  about  ^tOU.'uO.  In  keeiHiiK  with  the  rwjuext  yoar 
untfoAi-  that  the  contra't  W  awarded  to  Henry  Krlf«non  Co., 
the  D]n«tt  derirable  and  available  WMitractor  for  thbt  work  at 
p. 

lereto  U  a  brief  abttrart  of  wnne  of  the  c>iitra<-t«r'n  ri««  ana, 
•\y,  recent  work.  Thi.s  o»ni{<auy  In  incjrporateal  uiuler  the 
te  of  IUiDai.«. 

ing  the  above  reconunendation  your  foniujitt*e  Iia«  «»tii<iiW>r«j<l 
as  to  tbe  qnallfieatioifS  of  this  and  orlier  l<^a<liD^  contractors 
>  this  work  and  ha«  nttK-loded  that  ttii*  i-'Muimuy  i«  IIm;  iuo«t 
ieDtly  execute  this  work  under  exi^iiri^  cr/ivliiioriK. 

Committee   o.t    Kjitii<,fc><.v    '>>M»-n!L'tTio.v. 

W.  A.  STABBrrr. 
Vhairmimm,  Uojor  Kmifimtfrt,  I'niled  ^(«te«  IU-ji*:rTt.'>. 
By  r.  l~  *»LM<niAK. 
rocte«l.  we  are  «ibijjiiTiua  a»^  ajieraai**  tij«r  lunutnn  tit  th*  fol- 
>:  J.  ¥.  k.  J.  W.  0'<>iin<'r  Co_  «"ljk-ai:o.  lit:  J,  I^  Kiiuiu'/fiit 


sriE.  This  refers  to  J.  F.  4  J-  W,  O'Connor  Co.,  of 
I  want  to  *ii  rou  if  J,  F.  t  J.  W,  OXV/nnor  ih  vour 


(OB.  That  is  mj  firui. 

SHE.  Is  the  J.  P-  O'Coimor  iiiWitioiied  in  tiAf  letter. 
r  to  Toa! 

COB.  I  pviKvnte  it  doee:  it  ujuec  T«iu  vJr. 
:nE.  In  otbcr  wordE.  the  wirt-rpen'.-r  «m>*racti<xi  ermj- 
t  time  seemed  to  tLink  that   tou  -^fTV  «  of/Hjp»*eut 
least! 

MJB.  It  k  csitirdT  new  to  me. 

izzK.  Did  TOO  int-lude  in  your  fijrurw  tiie  r»5m»>utnt  »fc»- 
uop  Gnat! 
eoK.  Yes.  or. 
:m.  TliaX  vac  iii'liick^ * 

SOB.    Y«6.  HT. 
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Mr  .McKenzie.  And  did  you  include  the  rifle  range  also ;  ; 
words,  was  there  anything  out  there  that  you  did  not  include 
estimate. 

Mr.  O'Connor.  No  buildings;  we  took  in  everything  wit 
camp  limits. 

Mr.  McIvENzrE.  You  did  not  take  in  the  rifle  range  at  i 
in  your  estimate? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  I  would  have  to  look  at  that  plat  plan; 
the  plat  plan  at  all?  (Witness  examines  the  plate  marked 
No.  1.)     No;  it  did  not  include  that. 

Mr.  McKenzee.  Did  it  include  a  bridge  across  Rock  River 

Mr.  O'Connor.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  These  two  items  would  be  necessarily  ai 
your  figures? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Yes,  sir;  added  to  my  figures.  Now,  thcr 
more  thing  I  would  like  to  say,  Congressman.  We  found,  o1 
in  going  over  the  camp,  and  as  noted  on  this  plat  plan,  a  gre 
her  of  farmhouses.  Now,  not  knowing  what  alteration  was  : 
those  farmhouses,  I  put  in  a  lump-sum  estimate  of  $10,000. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  To  take  care  of  the  alterations? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Yes;  not  knowing  whether  it  was  done  by 
tractor  or  the  Army  itself  or  whom. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  In  other  words,  you  took  everything  ii 
sideration,  and  then  added  on  a  sufficient  amoimt  so  that  yoi 
be  sure  that  you  had  it  high  enough;  is  that  the  idea? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Yes;  and  the  farmhoiises  I  put  in  a  lump 
$10,000  for  such  alterations  as  were  necessary. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  j'ou  to  look  at  th 
again,  Mr.  O'Connor,  and  say  if  that  book  [handing  a  bool 
witness]  represents  your  detail  work  on  your  estimate? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Ves,  sir;   it  does;   these  are  our  figures. 
J**  Mr.  McKenzie.  And  it  was  on  these  figures  and  estimates  i 

I  based  your  final  estimate  of  the  costs  of  all  those  buildings? 

0t  Mr.  O'Connor.  Yes,  sir. 

^,jt.  Mr.  McKenzie.  I  desire  to  have  that  book  marked. 

^^  (The  book  referred  to  was  thereupon  marked  JPO'C.  No. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  The  figures  and  estimates  made  by  Mr.  O 
mav  be  inserted  into  the  record  at  this  point. 
IfllliM'  (The  figures  and  estimates  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

~  Chicaoo,  OctotM-r  J 

Hon.  .ToHN  C.  McKenzik, 

Hotisc  of  Representotire»,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Siu  :  I  herewith  turn  over  to  you  in.v  report  on  the  cost  of  coi 
nt  Camp  (Jriint,  111.  This  estimate  Includes  cost  of  nil  Inbor  «nd  mai 
volved  in  tlie  erection  of  all  bulldinfics;  also  the  heating,  plnmbtni;. 
electrical  work,  both  for  buildingrs  and  street  lighting,  water-8U])ply  sy 
the  roads.  The  flg:ures  herein  are  based  on  the  prices  of  Inbnr  anil 
prevnilinK  nt  the  time  this  work  was  under  way,  viz,  the  spring  am 
of  1917. 

In  niakinj;  this  estimate  I  secured  a  general  plat  plan  of  the  cami 

checked  with  the  buildings  actually  erected  on  the  ground.    I  then  lli 

all  of  the  different  materials  and  labor  in  each  of  the  buildings.    I  nei 

I  estimates  on  all  of  the  subtrades  from  reliable  firms,  and  made  up 

J  figures  absolutely  on  the  theory  that  I  was  bidding  on  a  pmpoBlilof 

might  secure  by  contract,  and  therefore  allowed  liberally  twth  as  t 

—  general  conditions  and  profit. 

■  Very  truly,  yours, 

J.  P.  0'( 
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Camp  Grant,  recapitulation. 

Inches $4,551,890.00 

1,622,165.00 

^ 564, 371. 00 

6,  738,  426.  00 
ral  conditions .      235,000.00 

6, 973, 426. 00 

348, 671. 30 

$7, 322, 097. 30 

leal  work 194, 000.  00 

370, 073. 00 

450, 000.  oa 

357, 000.  00 

1, 371, 073. 00 
eral  conditions 15,501.00 

1,386,574.00 

69,328.70 

1,455,902.70 

8, 778, 000.  00 

$38,  290 

3, 254 


41,544.00 


Camp  Orant. 


8, 819, 544. 00 


Num- 
ber. 


2 
9 
1 
1 
4 
3 
2 
12 

lOfi 
3 
1 
2 
2 
3 
98 
7 


43  by  130  feet 

43  by  100  feet 

20  bv  38  feet 

29  by  49  feet 

20  by  133  feet ■.... 

20by  12fifect 

20  by  119  feet 

43  by  140  feet 

30  by  81  feet 

43  by  140  feet 

43  bv  79  feet 

20  by  101  feet 

20  by  49  feet 

20  bv  63  feet 

20  bv  50  feet 

.TO  by  60  feet 

20  by  70  feet 

43  by  140  feet 

30  bv  80  feet 

43  by  M  feet 

43  by  120  feet 

20  by  80  feet 

43  by  89  feet 

20  by  56  feet 

20  bv  lOS  feet  6  iDches 

20  by  .35  feet 

24  by  157tiwt 

43  by  68  feet 

43  by  I40foet 

30  bv  60  feet 

29  by  140  feet 

29  by  120  feet 

29  by  195  feet 

29  bv  ISOfi-ot 

29  by  13flfoet 

29  by  80  feet 

29  by  UOfeet 

29  by  lOOtect 

29  by  50  feel 

28  by  80  feet 

29  bv  108  feet 


(5,511 
4,695 

406 
1,876 
1,498 
1,419 
1,340 
6,400 
2,061 
6,400 
3,826 
2,271 

542 

710 

563 
2,061 

788 
6,400 
2,703 
3,796 
5,677 
2,703 
3,035 

630 
1,222 

406 
3,800 
4,600 
6,400 
2,061 
1,540 
1,320 
2,200 
l.SWO 
1,430 

880 
1,210 
1,100 

550 

880 
1,180 


Total  price. 


111,023 

42,255 

406 

1,876 

5,992 

4,257 

2,680 

76,800 

24,732 

,056,000 

11,478 

2,271 

1,084 

710 

1,689 

201,978 

5,516 

38,400 

16,218 

41,756 

28,385 

2,703 

3,035 

630 

1,223 

4«« 

26,6C0 

4,600 

6,400 

2,061 

60,820 

9,240 

11,000 

3,980 

51,480 

17,600 

13,310 

63,800 

3,300 

880 

1,180 


'M- 


•f^^ 


^^^ 


fn. 
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Camp  Qrant — Continued. 


Name. 


Stables  ... 

Do.... 

Do.... 
Lavatory . 

Do. . . . 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do... 

Do.,.. 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do  - . . 


Muster  building 

Lumber  shed 

Office  buildings 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Operating  room 

Operating  pavilion 

Oat  crushing 

Reviewing  stand 

Burgeons  olBces 

Administration  building . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Hose-cart  building 

Oil  storage 

Warebou.se 

Do 

Do 

Medical  building 

Library 

Barber  shop 

Do 

Shed 

Loading  platform 

Pumping  station 

Hog  house 

Contractors  shop 

Animal  house 

Band  stand 

Kitchen 

Road  department 

Sign  shop 

Post  bakery 

Scale  house 

Hav  sheds 

Do 

Do 

Harness  shop 

Forage 

Chapel , 

Mortuary , 

Power  house , 

Laundry 

Do 

StorageO 

Pigeon  roost 

Infirmary 

Bay  sheoB 


Num- 
btf. 


8 
1 
1 
1 

131 
10 
7 

177 
3 
3 
I 

26 
2 

23 

1 

18 
2 
2 
4 


Siie. 


Priee. 


29  by  40  feet.. 

20  by  70 feet.. 
29  by  150  feet. 
14  by  18  feet.. 
14  by  14  feet.. 
21by49l*«t.. 
14  by  38  feet.. 

21  by  96  feet... 
14  by  36 feet... 
21  by  48  feet... 
14  by  26 feet... 
14  by  21  feet... 
29  by  56  feet... 
20by49(tiet... 
14  by  35  feet... 
29  by  39  feet . . 
14by29leet... 
14  by  301^1... 
14  by  16 feet... 
34  by  35 feet... 


83 by  82  feet... 
30  by  75  feet... 
30 by  ao feet... 
30  by  84  feet... 
20  bv  83  feet. . . 

20  by  130  feet.. 
30  by  77  feet... 
30  by  227  feet.. 
33 by  43 feet... 
30  bv  56 feet... 
30  by  38 feet... 
24  by  45 feet... 

21  by  Street... 
47  by  93 feet... 
20by  43feet... 
20  by  30  feet... 
30 by  » feet... 
20  by  96  feet... 
XbyeOfeet... 
30 by  53 feet... 
30  by  84  feet... 

I  35 by  I16fret.. 
I  7 by  10 feet.... 
t  30by30feet... 
I  60 by  168 feet.. 
'  60  by  166 feet.. 
26  by  153  feet.. 

20  by  119  feet.. 
40  by  130  feet.. 
2Sbv4lfeet... 
25 by  35 feet... 
34  by  40 feet... 
30 by  265 feet.. 
46by«)teet... 
22 by  40  feet... 
28 by  50 feet... 

21  by  14  feet... 
25 by  25 feet... 
47  by  137  feet.. 
40 bv  45 feet... 
30  by  35 feet... 
91  by  136  feet.. 
24  by  27 feet... 
61  by  377 feet.. 
61  by  230 feet.. 
61  by  253 feet.. 
16  by  16  feci... 
30 by  34  feet..., 
24  by  SS  feet.... 
34  by  35 feet... 
45 by  SAfeet.... 
34  by  ISO  feet... 
300  by  370  feet. . 
24  by  150 feet... 
10  by  14  feet.... 
30  by  63 feet.... 
40by90leet.... 
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ling.. 


luldine. 


rters 

I  and  fann  bouses. 


Num- 
ber. 


Sise. 


20by38(eet... 
9  by  40  feet.... 
20by2Weet... 
43  by  98  feet... 
40  by  58  feet... 
40 by  80 feet.. 
17  by  18  feet... 
24  by  60  feet... 
20  by  20  feet... 
50  by  100  feet. 

20  by  128 

34  by  156  feet.. 
81  by  150  feet.. 
24  by  128  feet. 
98  by  157  feet., 
24  by  31  feet.. 
81bvl.;0feet. 
24  by  157  feet., 
24  by  1.56  feet.. 
81  by  157  feet.. 
30by  156  feet.. 
81  bv  150  feet.. 
24  by  10  feet. 
20by  Oifeet... 
60  by  300  feet.. 
31  by  297  feet., 

23  by  36  feet.. 
20  by  42  feet... 
15by32Ieet... 
20  by  63  feet... 
8  by  12  feet.... 
30  by  50  feet... 
8by  10  feet.... 

24  by  139Ieet.. 


36  bv 
66  by 
20  by 
20  by 
55  bv 
40  by 
40  by 
65  by 
26  by 

14  by 
16  by 
38  by 
24  by 

28  by 

16  by 

17  by 

18  by 
68  by 
30  by 
20  by 

30  by 
20  by 
20  by 
20  by 
20  by 
20  by 
20  by 
24  by 
20  by 
22  by 

15  by 
81  by 

31  by 
10  by 
31  by 

29  by 
29  by 
29  by 
29  by 
29  by 
29  by 
29  by 
29  by 


193  feet.. 
78  feet... 
161  feet.. 
161  feet.. 

103  feet.. 
170  feet.. 
210  feet.. 
180  feet.. 

104  feet.. 
21  feet... 
64  feet... 
llOfeet.. 

66  feet... 

44  feet... 
27  feet... 
14  feet... 
30  feet... 
101  (eet.. 
88  feet... 
41  feet... 
80  feet... 
30  feet... 
42feet... 
80  feet... 
63feet... 
84  feet... 
86  feet... 
93  feet... 
80  feet... 

45  feet... 
20  feet... 

67  feet... 
84  feet... 
14  feet... 
88  feet... 
288  feet.. 
3.'i0feet.. 
300  feet.. 
60  feet... 
110  feet.. 
92  feet... 
286  (eet.. 
330Ieet.. 


[) — ^vol! 


■  Incladed  in  electrical  work. 
-34 


Price. 


1750 
130 
455 

4,158 
5,000 
19,500 
804 
3,800 
1,051 

(') 

2,218 

11,880 

9,950 

3,195 

10,650 

1,106 

8,172 

4,823 

4,792 

9,950 

13,362 

8, 172 

4,608 

1,078 

13,851 

6,608 

546 

S54 

317 

832 

63 

1,498 

S3 

4,270 


5,836 

7,000 

2,833 

2,833 

7,931 

8,160 

10,060 

14,000 

2,596 

211 

1,229 

5,016 

1,720 

1,478 

311 

171 

388 

14,100 

2,992 

650 

2,703 

450 

675 

2,000 

1,575 

2,100 

3,150 

2,325 

6,200 

4,000 

200 

2,530 

3,200 

200 

3,323 

1,792 

2,184 

1,848 

392 

672 

616 

1,806 

2,072 


Total  price. 


$6,000 

6S0 

13,195 

4,158 

5,000 

19,500 

804 

3,800 

1,051 

0) 

2,218 

142,560 

9,950 

3,196 

85,200 

1,106 

8,172 

77,168 

23,960 

9,950 

40,086 

16,344 

13,834 

38,808 

13,851 

6,608 

546 

8,864 

834 

832 

63 

1,498 

.53 

4,270 

10,000 


573,918 


5,838 

7,000 

2. 833 

2,833 

7,931 

8,160 

10,080 

28,000 

2,596 

211 

1,229 

5,016 

1,720 

1,478 

311 

171 

388 

14,100 

2,993 

650 

2,703 

460 

1,350 

2,000 

1,575 

18,900 

4,300 

2,325 

6,200 

4,000 

200 

5,060 

3,200 

200 

3,323 

1,792 

21,840 

7,392 

784 

672 

816 

1,806 

2,072 
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Camp  Grant — Ckintlnoed. 


Name. 


Mess  hall 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Wagon  shedls 

Two-story  ward 

Hospital  No.  9 

Neurjpsychiatrio  ward 

Telegraph  and  telephone 

Gas  engine  house 

Post-ornce  barrack 

Do 

Qas-(illing  station 

3,875  linear  feet  connecting  oorridar 

(closed). 
3,4.i0  linear  feet  onneoting  carridor 
(open). 


Huts 

Lavatory. 
Kitchen... 


lyess  10  per  cent  incomplete. 


Barracks 

Mess  buildings. 


Less  60  per  cent  incomplete. 


Barrack  building. , 

Mess  hall 

Lavatory 


T,ess  20  per  cent  inomnplete. 


Stable 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Fire  station '. 

Remount  and  corral (endog.... 

Remount  grain  trougti 

Remount  hayracks 

Remount  274  watering  troughs. 

Remount  loading  plattonn 

Remount  dipping  tank 

Coal  bins 


Wagon  shed . 

Do'.;;:!;: 

Do , 

Do  

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

.    Do 

Do 

Do 


Num- 
twr. 


230 
10 
10 


100 
38 
30 


8iie. 


28  by  84  feet.... 
30byl02Ieet... 
20  by  147  feet... 
14  by  157  feet... 
108  by  120  feet.. 
45  by  49  feet.... 

29  by  117  feet... 
106  by  223  feet.. 
36  by  168  feet... 
24  by  162 feet... 

30  by  103  feet... 
14  by  14  feet.... 
20 by  28 feet.... 
40  by  108  feet... 
35  by  42  feet.... 


20  by  20  feet.. 
20  by  M  feet.. 
20  by  40  feet.. 


30  by  60  feet.. 
30  by  161  feet. 


30  by  60  feet.. 
30  by  161  feet. 
20  by  40 feet... 


29  by  140  feet.. 
29  by  80  feet... 
29  by  130  feet.. 
29byllOfeet.. 
29  by  180  feet.. 
29  by  40  feet... 
29  by  60  feet... 


1 
1 
6 
1 
6 
1 
3 

\\ 

3 

4 

i\ 

3  I 
6  i 
1 


24  by  32 feet... 
29  by  189  feet.. 
29 by  .M  feet... 
29  by  40  feet... 
29  by  15.-)  fret.. 
39  by  126  foot.. 
29  by  90  feet... 
21  by  72  feet... 
29  by  45  feet... 
29  by  80  feet... 
29  by  108  feet.. 
20  by  36  feet... 
39  by  171  feet.. 
29  by  73  feet... 
18  br  39  feet... 
18  by  36 feet... 


Price. 


tl.SU 
I,4» 
3,079 
4,703 

11,368 

3,»5 

738 

14,000 

31,40* 
5,800 
3,153 
150 
965 
3,350 
1,704 

52,336 

16,701  I 


3,100  , 
2,277 


2,100 

2,277  , 
750  , 


1,340 

an 

1,330 
1,210 
1,9» 
440 
660 
3,300 


30 

io 


1,170 
335 
3» 
9S1 

7S4 

sao 

448 
280 
406 
«73 
334 
l,a«4 
44R 
1«« 
in 
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Num- 
ber. 


Slia. 


29  by  12«  feet. 
ZSbySSfeet.. 
aobyiuteet. 
30by63leet.. 
10  by  11  feet.. 
20  by  80  feet.. 
20  by  119  feet. 
20  by  28  feet.. 
20  by  133  feet.. 
20  by  8«  feet.. 
20  by  S«  feet... 
20  by  101  feet. 
20  by  70  feet.., 
116  by  196  feet 
M  by  IS  feet... 
36  by  53  feet... 
44  by  M  feet... 
14  by  28  feet... 
14-by  Ufeet... 
20  by  21  feet... 
20  by  28  feet.. 
46  by  S3  feet.. 
46  by  84  feet... 
14  by  21  feet... 
43  by  S6  feet... 
20  by  20  feet... 
14  by  19  feet... 
SSbylOOfiwt. 
20  by  70  feet... 
20  by  96  feet.. 
20  by  112  feet. 
20  by  160  feet.. 
20  by  56  feet... 
24  by  35  feet... 
29  by  112  feet.. 
24  by  70  feet... 
20  by  119  feet.. 
20  by  98  feet... 
20  by  110  feet.. 
20  by  126  feet. 
20  by  28  feet.. 
20  by  114  feet. 


Price. 


1784 

224 

I,9S0 

3,326 

1,602 

1,408 

2,094 

493 

2,341 

1,478 

986 

1,778 

1,232 

4,608 

418 

4,293 

4,545 

551 

325 

697 

930 

5,502 

8,594 

488 

5,418 

664 

442 

20,025 

1,232 

1,690 

1,971 

2,816 

.  986 

1,478 

6,547 

3,387 

4,800 

3,951 

4,436 

5,080 

1,129 

4,596 


Total  price. 


t3,136 
224 

72,150 
3,326 

27,234 

12,672 

2,094 

986 

37,458 

4.434 

986 

12,446 

1,232 

4,608 

1,254 

8,586 

9,090 

551 

6,500 

697 

930 

33,012 

8,594 

1,952 

5,418 

664 

442 

20,025 
1,232 
1,690 
l,9n 
2,816 
9,860 
1,478 
6,547 
3,3OT 
9,600 

11,853 
4,«U 
5,080 
1,129 
4,596 


390,996 


ziE,  Now,  I  think  the  committee  will  take  a  recess 

'.  JcDAH.  I  would  like  to  state  into  the  record  now 
.  Rogers,  president  of  the  Bates  &  Eogers  Construc- 
.  Stanley  Holland,  and  Mr.  E.  P.  Lenahan  are  present 
ve  the  committee  any  information  that  the  committee 
id  they  are  now  ready  to  do  so.  In  view  of  the  com- 
esterday  to  give  us  a  copy  of  the  testimony,  and  allow 
statement  in  writing  as  a  part  of  the  record,  we  wish 
)ffer  and  submit  our  statement  to  the  committee  later, 
ourselves  of  the  offer  of  the  committee  to  subpoena 
that  we  desire  later  in  Washington;  we  desire  to 
»ffer;  that  is  on  behalf  of  the  Bates  &  Rogers  Con- 

;iE.  I  think  we  can  take  care  of  that,  because  you  will 

ibmit  a  large  list  of  witnesses. 

No;  perhaps  not  any. 

A.  TRtroE.  On  behalf  of  the  Henry  Ericsson  Co.,  I 

sent  to  the  committee  that  Mr.  Henry  Ericsson,  presi- 

npany,  is  here,  and  is  ready  to  render  to  the  commit- 

ace  that  the  committee  may  call  for  by  him,  and  will 
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reserve  the  right  given  by  the  committee  to  make  a  stat< 
writing  if  he  sees  fit  later  on,  and  also  reserve  the  right  to 
any  witnesses  in  Washington,  as  the  committee  has  concedec 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  desire  a  copy  of  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Trude.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  might  say  this,  on  behalf  of  the  comn 
that  we  will  have  a  clear  understanding  of  this  matter :  If  1 
ers  or  Mr.  Ericsson  desire  to  take  the  witness  stand  volunta 
make  a  statement,  either  sworn  or  unsworn,  they  have  the 
right  to  do  it,  and  we  will  come  back  this  afternoon  and  be 
and  if  they  prefer  to  submit  it  in  writing,  as  suggested  by  tl 
ney,  that  is  satisfactory  to  us,  or  to  appear  later  when  we 
this  hearing  in  Washington.  That  will  be  satisfactory  to  t 
mittee.  If  they  do  not  care  to  go  on  the  witness  stand  U. 
make  any  statement,  we  will  simply  determine  at  thi 
otherwise  we  will  come  back  this  afternoon  and  give  you 
portunity. 

Mr.  JuDAH.  On  behalf  of  Bates  &  Bogers,  any  of  the  offic 
are  ready  to  go  on  the  stand  at  the  call  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Trude.  And  the  same  is  true  of  Mr.  Ericsson,  of  th* 
Ericsson  Co. 

Mr.  JuDAH.  And  we  will  be  read^  to  appear  before  the  f 
mittee  or  the  subcommittee  at  any  time  at  its  later  call. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  they  wish  to  make  any  statement  n( 
not,  we  will*  simply  close  the  matter  up  and  take  it  with  yoi 
ment. 

Mr.  JuDAH.  We  will  make  the  statement  later  as  offered 
committee. 

Mr.  Trude.  The  same  as  to  the  Henry  Ericsson  Co. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  Is  it  entirely  satisfactory  to  you  that 
journ  now? 

Mr.  JuDAH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Trude.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  to  us. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  The  committee  will  then  adjourn. 

(And  thereupon,  at  12.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  ad 
to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  chairman.) 
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AHB   AFFIDAVITS,   HES^tS.   HoeSATH,   DAWSOH, 
BELLOWS,  £T  AL. 

Sons,  General  Contractors,  Building  Constmctlon,  New  First  National 
Bank  Bnlldlng,  Columbus,  Ohio.] 

Decembeb  2,  1919. 
McKenzie, 

Subcommittee  No.  2  {Camps) , 

5  Committee  on  Expenditures  of  the  War  Department, 
louse  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
fou  will  recall  that  in  our  conference  with  the  mem- 
mmittee  in.  this  city  on  the  1st  day  of  November  last 
s  given  us  by  the  committee  to  submit  evidence,  includ- 

I  and  affidavits,  with  reference  to  the  contract  work  of 
h  and  D.  W.  McGrath  &  Sons  at  Camp  Sherman,  Ohio, 
'ance  on  the  part  of  the  committee  that  the  matter  so 
lid  be  included  with  the  evidence  taken  by  the  com- 
asidered  by  it  along  with  such  evidence.  We  are  ac- 
iing  by  registered  mail,  addressed  to  the  committee 
its  chairman,  the  following  statements,  affidavits,  and 

of  Daniel  W.  McGrath,  Edward  H.  McGrath,  and 
rrath,  duly  verified  by  their  respective  oaths;  the  affi- 
ard  Z.  Dawson,  architect;  of  Charles  Walter  Bellows, 
Samuel  P.  Baird,  civil  engineer;  two  affidavits  of 
ihn,  accountant,  one  made  November  1,  1919,  and  the 
>vember  28,  1919 ;  the  affidavit  of  J.  A.  Collins,  cashier 
r  of  the  contractor;  the  affidavit  of  Charles  Jack, 
Ross  County  National  Bank,  Chillicothe,  Ohio;  of 
'ann,  assistant  to  the  general  superintendent  of  the 
5  affidavits  of  Frank  A.  Westkamp,  Anson  H.  Mickey, 
ivn,  and  George  W.  Keeney,  foremen;  certified  copies, 
f  the  indictment  and  judgment  of  conviction  and  sen- 
tf.  Watts  for  forgery,  in  the  court  of  common  pleas  of 
ty,  Ohio,  at  the  January  term,  1915,  in  case  No.  982 
rt,  said  Watts  being  sentenced  on  the  15th  day  of  May, 

II  recall  that  this  man  Watts  was  one  of  the  witnesses 
le  committee. 

ig  evidence  would  have  been  submitted  to  you  before 
.,  but  has  been  delayed  a  few  days  on  account  of  the 
ittorney.    We  wired  you  relative  to  this  yesterday  and 
matter  would  be  mailed  to-day. 
y  the   fairness  and   courtesy  of  the  committee,  we 


ipectfuUy,  yours. 


D.  W.  McGrath  &  Sons, 
By  D.  W.  McGbath. 
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WAR  BXPENDITXTRES. 


Statement  of  Dakiel  W.  McGrath. 


To  tlie  Subcommittee  No.  2  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the 

of  Kepresentatives  of  the  United  States  on  Expenditures 

War  Department. 

Th<^  undersigned,  Daniel  W.  McGrath,  is  65  years  of  age; 
at  1575  Neil  Avenue,  in  the  City  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  has  1 
said  city  for  45  years  last  past,  and  has  been  engaged  in  busi 
a  contractor  and  general  contractor,  in  said  city  since  1885,  ai 
the  month  of  March  1919,  carried  on  said  business  in  the  na 
style  of  "  D.  W.  McGrath." 

"Said  Daniel  W.  McGrath  is  the  father  of  Edward  H.,  Fi 
and  John  A.  McGrath.  His  son,  Edward  H.  McGrath,  h; 
associated  with  and  employed  by  him  in  said  business  sine 
His  son,  Frank  J.  McGrath,  has  been  employed  by  him  in  sa: 
ness  since  1908.  His  son,  John  A.  McGrath,  has  been  emplc 
him  in  said  business  since  about  1907. 

With  the  exception  hereinafter  stated,  said  Daniel  W.  M 
has  operated  and  conducted  said  business  solely  as  an  ind 
and  no  one  has  been  associated  with  him  as  a  partner  until  t 
of  D.  W.  McGrath  and  Sons  was  formed  in  March,  1919.  M 
exception  of  the  several  contracts  made  with  the  Grovemmen 
United  States  hereinafter  referred  to,  all  contracts  in  said  1 
were  made  in  the  name  of  and  by  D.  W.  McGrath  until  after  i 
mation  of  said  partnership  of  t).  W.  McGrath  and  Sons. 

On  or  about  the  28th  day  of  November,  1917,  the  contract 
construction  and  completion  of  alterations,  additions,  and 
at  Camp  Sherman,  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  such  as  might  be  orden 
time  to  time  in  writing  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  si 
tract,  was  awarded  to  Daniel  W.  McGrath,  and  the  contract  t 
was  made  and  entered  into,  in  writing,  dated  the  1st  day  of 
ber,  1017.  Said  contract  erroneously  contains  a  recital  tbat  tj 
was  "  Made  and  concluded  by  and  between  D.  W.  McGrath 
McGrath,  F.  J.  McGrath,  and  H.  A.  McGrath,  copartners  con 
the  firm  of  D.  W.  McGrath,  of  801  First  National  Bank  Bi 
Columbus,  Ohio,"  and  was  first  signed  "  D.  W.  McGrath,  b\ 
McGrath;  E.  H.  McGrath,  F.  J.  McGrath,  and  H.  A.  Mc 
Afterwards  at  the  request  of  the  i-epresentatives  of  the  Unite< 
Government  the  further  signature  of  "  D.  W.  McGrath  "  was 
to  said  contract. 

At  the  time  the  contract  was  made,  and  at  all  times  dur 
performance  thereof,  said  Daniel  W.  McGrath  was  the  s< 
prietor  of  the  said  business  and  alone  interested  in  said  con' 
the  principal ;  that  his  said  sons,  E.  H.  McGrath,  F.  J.  McGn 
J.  A.  McGratli  (erroneously  designated  in  said  contract  as  H. 
Gratli)  were  not  in  fact  copartners  nor  members  of  the  firm  o 
McGrath ;  but  the  said  Edward  H.  McGrath,  Frank  J.  McGn 
John  A.  McGrath  were,  at  the  time  said  contract  was  ma 

gloyees  of  the  said  Daniel  W.  McGrnth.  and  were  paid 
•aniel  W.  McGrath  salaries  for  their  respective  services  r 
to  him  by  them  in  said  business. 

When  the  performance  of  said  contract  was  commenced  th« 
signed,  Daniel  W.  McGrath,  directed  Ins  son,  Frank  J.  McG 
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1  superintendent  for  the  performance  of  said  contract, 
ik  J.  McGrath  thereafter  and  until  the  contract  of  Sep- 
18,  was  made,  acted  as  the  general  superintendent  of 
scontinued  his  services  as  general  superintendent  of  the 
Jther  business  and  was  paid  for  his  services  as  such 
it  of  the  Camp  Sherman  work  by  the  Government  of 
states,  and  was  not  paid  any  salary  whatever  by  the 
W.  McGrath,  except  for  the  period  of  approximately 
the  commencement  of  the  said  construction  work,  the 
f  the  said  Daniel  W.  McGrath  having  continued  the 
r.  McGrath  on  the  pay  roll  of  said  contractor  during 
ks'  period  through  madvertance  and  mistake. 
)f  the  performance  of  said  contract  was  commenced  he- 
al contract,  dated  November  1,  1917,  was  prepared  and 
t  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  said  contract  by  the 
he  noted  the  recital  therein  to  the  effect  that  D.  W. 
H.  McGrath,  F.  J.  McGrath,  and  H.  A.  McGrath  were 
mposing  the  firm  of  D.  W.  McGrath,  and  on  inquiring 
cital  was  made,  Edward  H.  McGrath  informed  the 
Daniel  W.  McGrath,  that  inquiry  had  been  made  of 
Edward  H.  McGrath,  by  telephone  from  Camp  Sher- 
)f  the  representatives  of  the  United  States,  then  having 
charge,  as  to  who  constituted  the  organization  of  D.  W. 
1  that  the  said  Edward  H.  McGrath  thereupon  stated 
nization  consisted  of  D.  W.  McGrath,  E.  H.  McGrath 
Binager,  Frank  J.  McGrath  as  engineer  and  superintend- 
L.  McGrath  as  assistant  superintendent,  and  that  the 
I  instructions  were  to  sign  the  contract  as  drawn,  said 
[cGrath  being  informed  at  the  same  time  that  it  was 
it  said  contract  be  signed  immediately  and  as  it  was 
and  it  was  for  that  reason  that  he  signed  the  said  con- 
ng  such  erroneous  recital  as  to  the  said  alleged  partner- 

1  day  of  February,  1918,  said  contract,  dated  November 
supplemented  and  extended  by  a  further  contract  in 
j;nated  "  Supplemental  agreement  for  modification  of 
rein  and  whereby  the  period  of  time  in  said  contract  of 
1917,  was  changed  from  six  months  to  eight  months, 
,1  hospital  facilities  and  other  work,  not  contemplated  at 
original  contract  of  November  1,  1917,  was  made,  were 
the  maximum  fee  allowed  and  to  be  paid  to  the  con- 
acreased  Said  supplemental  agreement  was  signed  by 
ed,  in  the  following  form :  "  D.  W.  McGrath,  by  D.  W. 
mber  of  the  firm."  All  the  subcontracts  for  tne  vari- 
of  said  work  embraced  in  said  contract  of  November  1, 
lented  and  modified  as  aforesaid,  were  made  by  the 
ind  under  the  name  and  style  under  which  he  was  trans- 
3s,  namely,  "  D.  W.  McGrath  "  ;  and,  except  as  herein- 
all  the  books  of  the  said  business  of  the  undersigned 
nation  of  the  said  partnership  of  D.  W.  McGrath  and 
3h,  1919,  were  kept  in  the  name  of  "  D.  W.  McGrath," 
accounts  of  the  said  business  were  kept  in  the  name  of 
rath,"  and  all  checks  and  other  instruments  relating  to 
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the  said  business  were  signed  in  the  name  and  style  of  "  D. ' 
Grath,"  and  such  practice  continued  until  the  formation 
partnership  of  D.  W.  McGrath  and  Sons  in  March,  1918. 

On  or  aoout  the  5th  day  of  September,  1918,  the  undei 
Daniel  W.  McGrath,  made  and  entered  into  a  further  contra 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  wherein  and  whereby 
provided  that  the  contractor  should,  in  the  shortest  possib 
furnish  the  labor,  materials,  tools,  machinery,  equipment,  fa 
and  supplies,  and  do  all  things  necessary  for  the  construct) 
completion  of  the  following  work,  namely:  Additional  bi 
mess  halls,  kitchens,  and  other  buildings  and  structures  an 
other  work  as  it  may  be  ordered  in  writing  to  do  at  Camp  Sb 
Chillicothe,  Ohio.  Said  last-mentioned  contract  was  signed 
McGrath,  by  the  undersigned,  and  also  by  his  said  sons,  Edw 
Frank  J.,  and  John  A.  McGrath,  the  signatures  thereto  b 
follows : 

"  D.  W.  McGrath,  by  D.  W.  McGrath; 
.  ,._i„  E.  H.  McGrath; 

l"«qi"*^C^  F.J.  McGrath; 

r     ^        ^  H.  A.  McGrath, 

Members  of  the  Firm  (Typewritten)." 

When  said  last-mentioned  contract  was  entered  into,  the  w( 
braced  therein  was  handled  as  a  joint  operation  by  the  unde 
and  his  said  sons,  Edward  H.,  Frank  J.,  and  John  A.  McGr 
separate  account  of  the  business  pertaining  to  the  said  wo 
then  opened  and  carried  on  and  a  separate  bank  account  mail 
and  the  business  embraced  in  the  said  contract  was  kept  separ 
apart  from  the  other  business  of  the  undersigned. 

In  the  operations  under  the  said  last-mentioned  contract,  t 
Frank  J.  McGrath  was  removed  as  general  superintendent 
construction  work  at  Camp  Sherman,  and  thereafter  acted 
representative  and  one  of  the  principal  contractors  for  th 
embraced  in  said  work  of  said  contract  of  September  5,  1918. 
mencing  with  the  performance  of  the  said  contract  of  Septei 
1918,  the  name  of  the  said  Frank  J.  McGrath  was  taken  fr 
pay  roll,  paid  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  as  par 
cost  of  the  said  construction  work,  and  the  said  Frank  J.  W 
thereafter  drew  and  received  no  compensation  whatever  fr 
Government  of  the  United  States  for  and  on  account  of  ai 
struction  work  at  Camp  Sherman,  Ohio. 

The  undersigned,  Daniel  W.  McGrath,  had  long  contempln 
formation  of  a  partnership  with  his  said  sons;  and  with  tnat 
view  liad  given  them  an  active  part  in  the  supervision  and  n 
nient  of  his  contracting  business,  but  he  had  from  time  to  t 
ferred  the  formation  of  said  partnership  until  his  business 
were  in  such  condition  that  he  deemed  it  advisable  to  form  t 
jlHllgiiH  firm. 

^^Hi^B  The  undersigned,  Daniel  W.  McGrath,  endeavored  in  goo 

1  to  perform  and  fulfill  the  said  several  contracts  made  and 

I  into  by  him  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  c« 

i  tion  work  at  Camp  Sherman,  Ohio,  and  with  the  view  of 

said  work  done  as  rapidly  and  efficiently  as  possible;  that  no 

his  autliority  or  direction,  at  any  time  in  any  of  the  said  wc 

braced  in  the  said  several  contracts  ever  issued  or  gave  any 
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s  with  the  purpose  or  view  of  increasing  the  cost  of  the 
or  to  slow  up  the  time  of  the  performance  thereof,  and 
ras  no  attempt  whatever  on  the  part  of  any  of  his  agents 
s,  engaged  in  the  said  work,  so  far  as  he  has  any  knowl- 
)cure  from  the  Government  of  the  United  States  money 
r  due  and  payable  under  the  said  contracts, 
is  2d  day  of  December,  1919. 

Daniei.  W.  McGbath. 
)F  Ohio, 

inklin  County,  as: 

'.  McGrath,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that 
ited  in  the  foregoing  statement  are  true. 

Daniel  W.  McGrath. 

before  me  and  subscribed  in  my  presence  by  the  said 
ifcGrath,  this  2d  day  of  December,  1919. 

Karl.  T.  Webber, 
Notary  Public  in  and  for  Franklin  Cownty,  Ohio. 


Statebient  of  Edward  H.  McGrath. 

ommittee  No.  2,  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
atives  of  the  United  States  on  Expenditures  of  the  War 
nt. 

rsigned,  Edward  H.  McGrath,  resides  at  303  West  9th 
the  City  of  Columbus,  Ohio ;  is  35  years  of  age ;  is  the 
b1  W.  McGrath;  has  resided  in  said  citv  all  his  life,  and 
ociated  with  his  father,  Daniel  W.  McGrrath,  in  the  busi- 
sral  contracting  since  March,  1903,  as  an  employee  and 
isiness  manager  for  about  ten  years  last  past;   that  he 

the  employ  of  said  Daniel  W.  McGrath  until  the  forma- 
)artnersnip  of  D.  W.  McGrath  and  Sons  in  March,  1919 ; 

not  at  any  time  associated  as  a  partner  or  in  any  joint 
enterprise  with  the  said  Daniel  W.  McGrath  and  said 
rath  and  John  A.  McGrath  or  either  of  them,  until  the 
f  said  partnership  of  D.  W.  McGrath  and  Sons,  except 

dated  September  5,  1918,  for  emergency  work  at  Camp 
hio,  made  and  entered  into  by  the  said  Daniel  W.  Mc- 
ik  J.  McGrath,  John  A.  McGrath,  and  Edward  H.  Mc- 

specified  and  set  forth  in  the  accompanying  statement 
iel  W.  McGrath. 

reigned,  Edward  H.  McGrath,  has  read  the  said  state- 
niel  W.  McGrath  and  states  that  all  and  singular  the 
lerein  contained  are  true,  as  the  undersigned  verily  be- 

rsigned,  Edward  H.  McGrath,  further  says  that  on  the 
November,  1917,  a  telegram  was  received  from  General 
Large  of  cantonment  construction  for  the  Government  of 
States,  subsequently  confirmed  by  mail,  addressed  to  D. 
I  and  Sons,  stating: 

en  selected  as  contractor  for  alterations,  additions,  and  repairs  at 
D,  Gbillicothe,  Ohio,  such  as  may  be  ordered  from  time  to  time 
Dths  from  November  1,  1917.    A  formal  contract  on  the  regular 
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cdst-plus  form  for  emergency  work  Is  being  prepared  and  wlU  be  sen 
for  execution.     Confer  Immediately  with  camp  quartermaster,  who  1 

notified. 

The  undersigned,  on  December  1st,  1917,  acknowledged  re( 
said  telegram  of  November  28,  in  a  letter  of  which  the  folio 

a  copy: 

Decekbeb  1 

Gen.  I.  W.  LiTTEXL, 

In  charge  of  cantonment  construction. 

Quartermaster's  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sib:  We  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  wire  of  the  2 
advising  us  we  had  been  selected  as  contractor  for  alterations,  additl 
repuir.s  at  Camp  Sherman,  ChllUcothe,  Ohio,  such  as  may  be  ordered  fi 
to  time,  within  six  months  from  Novemljer  Ist,  1917,  and  that  formal 
on  the  regular  cost-plus  form  for  emergency  work  was  being  prepa 
would  be  sent  to  us  for  execution.    We  have  conferred  with  the  camp 
master,  and  have  already  commenced  work. 
Thanlving  you,  we  are, 
Youi-s,  very  truly, 

D.  W.  McGbath, 
By  E.  H.  McGbath,  Sec 

Immediately  after  the  receipt  of  said  telegram,  and  as  sh( 
said  letter,  the  preliminary  work  requisite  to  the  performanc* 
contract  referred  to  was  undertaken,  and  thereafter  the  form 
tract  for  such  work  was  made  and  entered  into  and  dated  No 
1st,  1917. 

Prior  to  the  time  that  said  formal  contract  was  executed, 
was  made  of  the  undersigned  by  an  officer  from  the  Quartern 
Department  to  Camp  Sherman,  Ohio,  as  to  the  organizal 
"  D.  W.  McGrath,"  and  the  undersigned,  in  answer  to  such  i 
stated,  in  telephone  conversation  with  such  officer,  that  the  b 
was  conducted  by  D.  W.  McGrath,  with  E.  H.  McGrath  as  b 
manager,  F.  J.  McGrath  as  superintendent,  and  J.  A.  McG 
assistant  superintendent. 

In  Nov.,  1917,  a  questionnaire  was  received  from  the  N 
Counsel  of  Defense,  in  which  inquiry  was  made  as  to  the  pe 
of  the  organization  of  the  general  contracting  business  cor 
by  Daniel  W.  McGrath  and  m  the  name  of  "D.  W.  McGratl 
in  said  questionnaire  the  said  organization  was  stated  as  con 
of  D.  AV.  McGrath,  E.  H.  McGrath,  business  manager;  F. 
Grath,  superintendent;  and  J.  A.  McGrath,  as.sistant  superint 

The  imdersigned  infers  that  either  through  the  informatio 
the  organization  of  D.  W.  McGrath  given  to  the  officer  at 
Sherman,  Ohio,  or  through  the  information  contained  in  saii 
tionnaire  the  said  contract  of  November  1st,  1917,  erroneou 
cited  that  D.  W.  McGrath,  E.  H.  McGrath,  F.  J.  McGrath,  am 
McGrath  (meaning  J.  A.  McGrath)  were  copartners,  compos 
firm  of  D.  W.  McGrath,  and  that  at  the  time  of  the  execution 
said  contract,  the  undersigned  understood  that  it  was  the  inst 
of  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  to  sign  the  cont 
it  was  written  and  not  to  delay  the  execution  thereof  for  a  cor 
as  to  any  matters  of  detail. 

On  the  6th  day  of  March,  1918,  a  letter,  of  which  the  follow 
a  copy  was  received  by  the  undersigned: 
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War  Depabtment, 

ICE  OF  THE  CONSTBUCTINO  QUABTEBMASTEK,  CaMP  SHEBMAN, 

Chillicothc,  Ohio,  March  5, 1918. 
\.  A.  Swallow,  constructing  quartermaster. 
Grath,  contractor,  G^rap  Sherman,  ChllUcothe,  Ohio. 
»nnel. 

vise  this  ofDce  whether  or  not  Mr.  F.  J.  McGrath,  who,  we  under- 
t  as  general  superintendent  on  the  work  to  be  done  on  the  twelve 
rards  at  the  base  hospital  Is  or  Is  not  a  member  of  your  firm. 
(Signed)  W.  A.  Swallow,  Capt.  Q.  M.  R.  C, 

CoMtructing  Quartermaster. 

[•signed  thereupon  wrote  and  mailed  a  reply  thereto,  of 
)llowing  is  a  copy : 

Mabch  7,  1918. 
,  Swallow, 
he  Constructing  Quartermaster, 

Camp  Sherman,  Chillicothe,  O. 
tepljing  to  your  letter  of  March  5th,  In  reference  to  Mr.  F.  J.  Mc- 
acting  as  general  superintendent  on  the  work  to  be  done  on  the 
?scent  wards  at  the  base  hospital,  would  advise  that  he  Is  not  a 
r  firm, 
rery  truly,  D.  W.  McOrath. 

•signed  employed  many  of  the  superintendents  and  fore- 
i  in  the  performance  of  the  said  several  contracts  with 
lent  of  the  United  States  for  construction  work  at  Camp 
id  in  each  and  every  instance  instructed  the  several  men 
by  him  to  look  after  their  work  diligently  and  employ 
first-class  men;  to  discharge  any  men  who  were  found 
)etent  or  not  performing  their  duty,  and  to  give  the  same 
ention  to  the  work  as  they  would  under  contract  for  pri- 
ises. 
is  second  day  of  December,  1919. 

Edward  H.  McGrath. 
IF  Ohio, 

'ranklin  County,  ss: 

I.  McGrath,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that 
ted  in  the  foregoing  statement  are  true. 

Edward  H.  McGrath. 
before  me  and  subscribed  in  my  presence  by  the  said  Ed- 
Rrath  this  2nd  day  of  December,  1919. 

Karl  T.  Webber, 
Notary  Public  in  and  for  Franklin  County,  Ohio. 


"^1 


.!».<'.      i.  I^~ 


Statement  of  Frank  J.  McGrath. 

ommittee  No.  2  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 

atives  of  the  United  States  on  Expenditures  of  the  War 

[It. 

■signed,  Frank  J.  McGrath,  is  33  years  of  age;  resides 
Avenue,  in  the  City  of  Columbus,  Ohio;  has  lived  in 
his  life;  is  the  son  of  Daniel  W.  McGrath;  has  been 
his  father's  business  as  general  contractor  since  1908, 

Ing  that  time  acted  as  foreman,  superintendent,  and  esti- 

exception  of  the  time  when  the  undersigned  acted  as 
rintendent  for  the  construction  work  at  Camp  Sherman, 


'^.^j^-fTf 
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Ohio,  under  the  contract  dated  November  1,  1917,  and  as  s 
mented  and  modified  by  the  contract  of  February  20,  1918, 
time  commenced  about  the  1st  of  December,  1917,  and  continue^ 
about  the  5th  of  September,  1918,  he  has  been  in  the  employ 
father,  Daniel  W.  McGrath,  until  the  partnership  of  D.  W.  M( 
&  Sons,  comprised  of  Daniel  W.  McGrath,  Edward  H.  Mc 
John  A.  McGrath,  and  Frank  J.  McGrath,  was  formed  in  ] 
1919,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  said  contract  of  Septen 
1918,  made  and  entered  into  by  and  between  the  Government 
United  States  and  Daniel  W.  McGrath,  Edward  H.  McGrath 
A.  McGrath,  and  the  undersigned,  he,  the  said  Frank  J.  Me 
was  not  associated  as  a  joint  contractor  or  in  partnership  wi 
said  father  and  said  brothers  or  any  of  them. 

At  the  time  when  the  formal  contract,  dated  November  1, 
for  the  construction  work  at  Camp  Sherman,  Ohio,  was  recei 
the  Camp  Quartermaster's  office,  Camp  Sherman,  Ohio,  the  san 
handed  to  the  undersigned  to  be  executed  by  the  contractM",  ai 
undersigned  noted  then  that  the  name  of  "J.  A.  McGn^ 
erroneously  recited  as  "H.  A.  McGrath,"  and  he  immediatelT 
the  attention  of  the  officer  in  charge,  at  the  Quartermaster  s 
quarters,  Camp  Sherman,  Ohio,  to  said  error,  and  was  thei 
told  to  have  the  contract  signed  up  as  it  was  written  aad 
delay  the  execution  thereof,  and  tne  undersigned  thereafter 
municated  said  instructions  to  his  brothers  and  to  his  father. 

About  the  1st  of  December,  1917,  the  undersigned  acted  as 
intendent  of  the  construction  work  at  Camp  Sherman,  Ohio,  c 
on  by  D.  W.  McGrath,  and  had  charge  and  supervision  of  said 
for  the  contractor.  At  about  the  time  of  the  commencement  o 
work,  his  salary  as  an  employe  of  said  D.  W.  McGrath  was  d 
tinned,  and  he  was  paid  compensation  for  his  services  in  su 
tending  the  said  construction  work  by  the  Government  of  the  I 
States. 

It  is  provided  in  article  2  of  the  contract  of  November  1.  191 
the  said  construction  work  at  Camp  Sherman,  Ohio,  that : 

The  contractor  shall  be  reimbursed  in  the  manner  hereinafter  ilescrll 
such  of  Its  actual  net  expen<litures  In  the  perforMinnce  of  said  work  a  i 
approved  or  ratified  by  the  contracting  othcer  and  as  are  include<l  In  t 
lowing  items: 

«■««*• 

(/)  Salaries  of  resident  engineers,  superintendents,  timekeepers,  fn 
and  other  employees  nt  the  field  office  of  the  contractor  In  connection  wli 
work.  In  case  the  full  time  of  the  field  employees  of  the  contractor 
applied  to  said  work,  but  is  divided  between  said  work  and  other  wo 
salary  shall  be  Included  in  this  item  only  in  proportion  to  the  actna 
applied  to  this  work. 

The  undersized  devoted  his  entire  time  and  attention  to  thi 
formance  of  his  duties  as  superintendent  of  said  construction 
at  Camp  Sherman,  Ohio,  and  while  not  engaged  in  and  about  < 
Sherman,  Ohio,  and  Chillicothe  was  engaged  in  the  performai 
his  said  duties  at  Columbus  and  elsewhere  in  procuring  mei 
material  and  in  expediting  the  movement  of  material. 

About  the  time  of  commencing  the  said  construction  work  i 
said  contract  of  November  1st,  1917,  in  the  first  week  of  Deceml 
that  year,  the  undersigned  stated  to  Major  McDonald,  then  the  ( 
in  charge  of  utilities  at  Camp  Sherman,  Ohio,  and  the  undersif 
immediate  superior  with  reference  to  said  work,  that  he  was 
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he  firm  of  D.  W.  McGrath,  but  that  he  would  act  as 
nt  for  the  said  contractor  and  expected  to  be  on  the  pay 
alary  to  be  paid  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 

Major  McDonald  thereupon  assented  thereto,  and  the 
s  name  was  entered  on  the  first  pay  roll,  which  was  ap- 
ayment  by  the  said  Major  McDonald,  and  thereafter  his 
tntinued  on  said  pay  roll  as  an  employee  of  said  con- 

the  performance  of  the  contract  of  September  5,  1918, 

:ed. 

imencement  of  said  work  at  Camp  Sherman,  Ohio,  the 

or  took  foremen,  mechanics,  and  other  employees  of  the 

of  said  contractor  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  used  them 
nstruction  work  at  Camp  Sherman,  Ohio,  and  continued 
m  as  the  nucleus  for  the  organization  of  an  adequate 
enters,  mechanics,  and  laborers  to  do  the  said  construc- 

Camp  Sherman,  Ohio.    The  undersigned  procured  the 
lilable  for  the  said  construction  work  and  at  all  times 
directed  them  to  push  the  said  work  to  completion  aa- 
Ai  do  the  work  efficiently  and  without  unnecessary  waste 

From  time  to  time  men  who  were  found  to  be  incomr 
lischarged  and  the  work  done  under  the  supervision  of 
led  was  well  and  faithfully  performed,  and  to  such  air 
fleet  with  the  commendation  and  approval  of  the  officers 
i  States  Army  and  resulted  largely  in  subsequent  con- 
iwarded  to  the  said  contractor. 

no  attempt  whatever  made  by  the  undersigned  or  any  of 
udents  or  foremen  under  him  on  said  work  to  delay  the 
increase  the  cost  thereof,  and  several  buildings  con- 
lid  contractor  were  completed  at  a  cost  under  the  allot- 
ly  the  Government,  and  considerable  savings  was  also 
le  road  construction,  the  cost  of  which  was  also  under 

signed  at  lio  time  whatever  gave  orders  or  instructions 
:  drivers  or  any  other  men  on  the  pay  roll  when  they 
lally  working,  but,  on  the  contrary,  issued  instructions 
!  men  who  were  not  actually  needed  for  the  performance 

.  Heald,  who  testified  before  the  subcommittee  at  Co- 
,  Thursday,  October  30,  1919,  was  emyloyed  by  D.  W. 
3ookkeeper  and  paymaster  in  connection  with  the  per- 
aid  contract  of  November  1, 1917,  and  continued  in  that 
1  about  the  5th  of  September,  1918,  when  he  was  relieved 
mance  of  the  duties  of  paymaster,  and  thereafter  acted 
•  on  said  contract  work  until  some  time  in  January,  1919. 
it  the  1st  day  of  February,  1919,  the  undersigned  re- 
rh  the  United  States  mail  in  an  envelope  addressed 
[cGrath,  care  of  D.  W.  McGrath  and  Son,  Chillicothe, 
sr  written  by  the  said  Edward  E.  Heald,  of  which  the 
I  copy: 

Columbus,  Ohio, 
January  27,  1919. 
\th: 

Blng  practically  finished  at  Sherman,  U  behooves  everyone  to 
>lr  own  interests,  and  I  am  leaving  sooner  than  I  expected  to 
■iting  yon  these  facts,  which  you  may  investigate  and  .vou  will 


>f^ 


'^■■'^ 
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You  sent  an  expert,  Mr.  John — you  also  sent  Fuller  &  Staff  to  di 
accounts,  and  I  l>elleve  you  are  satisfied  that  you  have  not  been  el 
neither  had  you. 

In  making  my  weelcly  check  up  in  March,  I  seem  to  be  $21S.OO  short 
in  July  $190.00,  and  again  in  Sept.  $21.00,  all  of  whigb  I  paid,  and  1 
there  was  missing  at  two  different  times  envelopes,  $13.S0  and  $24.00 
also  paid.  But  later  on  after  thoroughly  checking  I  discovered  I  was  n 
at  all  and  in  realty  the  money  I  turned  over  to  Collins  was  my  owi 
and  not  due  you  at  all.  But,  of  course,  I  was  too  late  to  regain  it.  Yoi 
stand  that  in  my  cash  was  payroll  a/c  and  you  will  find  In  that  a/c  $ 
of  which  $429.00  belonged  to  me  and  the  balance  does  not  belong  to  ; 
I  suppose  you  will  take  it. 

I  recently  credited  up  to  your  prlv.  a/c  $188.72,  which  does  not  rl 
belong  to  you  either,  I  having  knowledge  of  what  all  these  things  are. 

Then  another  item  of  $232.00  difference  between  $8.00  per  «tay  strali 
and  amt.  reed,  up  to  new  contract — summary 

Due  from  P.  R.  a/c 

29  weeks  at  $8.00 


As  against  this  amount  I  have  paid  to  myself  from  new  work  funds 
and  there  is  due  me  for  Jan.  wages  $75.00 — leaving  a  balance  due  me 
which  I  will  be  glad  to  rec.  just  as  soon  as  possible.    I  want  yon  to  che 
figures  up  and  verify  them  as  to  the  correctness  but  please  do  so 
Should  there  be  any  error  found  I  only  want  exactly  what  is  dne  me. 

Since  your  work  started  I  have  kept  detailed  statement  of  all  tbe  i 
things  and  happenings  and  I  can  converse  pretty  intelligently  about 
many   things  because  I   really  don't  believe  any   one  thing  escaped 
fact  to  be  useful  around  a  cantonment  one  must  absorb  it  all. 

^You  had  it  pretty  soft  and  money  canto  pretty  easy.     Mine  was  :i 
hand  that  helped  to  make  it  and  I  expect  everything  that's  coming  tu  in 
Yours  truly, 

F*  K   I 

32  W.  10th  Ave. 

On  receipt  of  the  foregoing  letter,  the  undersigned  diroctec 
John,  534  City  Park  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio;  J.  A.  Colli 
Lang  Johnson  to  examine  and  audit  the  books,  accounts,  and 
kept  by  the  said  Heald  and  shortly  thereafter,  the  undersign« 
suited  his  attornej's,  Webber,  McCoy  &  Jones,  of  Columbus 
relative  to  the  matters  set  forth  in  said  Heald's  letter  and  ex 
said  letter  to  said  counsel  and  was  advised  by  them  to  contii 
auditing  of  said  Heald's  accounts  until  the  full  extent  of  the 
ent  shortage  and  defaulcation  was  determined. 

Thereafter,  when  it  was  reported  to  the  undereigned  by  tl 
John  that  the  said  Heald  had  appropriated  to  his  own  use 
belonging  to  D.  W.  McGrath  amounting  to  $1,512.00,  the  sail 
was  directed  to  file  an  affidavit  in  Ro.ss  County,  Ohio,  agaii 
said  E.  E.  Heald,  charging  the  said  Heald  with  the  enibezi 
of  the  Siiid  sum.  Said  Heald  was  arrested  and  examined  c 
charge  before  Walter  Story,  Mayor  of  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  aci 
the  examining  magistrate,  and  after  a  preliminary  hearir 
bound  over  to  the  grand  jury  of  Ross  County,  Ohio.  The 
signed  appeared  and  testified  at  the  said  preliminary  he.nrii 
also  appeared  and  testified  before  the  grand  jury,  the  said  ai 
ant,  John,  having  also  been  subpoenaed  and  having  appear 
testified  at  both  the  preliminary  hearinc  and  before  the  gran 

Under  the  date  of  May  8,  19i9.  said  Heald  again  wrote  the 
signed,  demanding  payment  of  $190.00,  which  he  claimed  w 
him  ami  which  he  stated  included  salary  for  part  of  the  tin: 
January  amounting  to  $75.00.    The  undersigned  was  then  adv: 
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and  counsel  to  send  for  the  said  Heald,  tender  him 
have  him  give  a  receipt  therefor,  said  counsel  stating 
nent  would  be  a  matter  of  expediency  to  avoid  delay 
ncident  to  the  approval  of  the  final  settlement  of  the 
le  contractor  for  the  Camp  Sherman  work, 
day  of  May,  1919,  said  Heald  was  tendered  the  sum 
refused  to  accept  the  same  unless  and  until  the  under- 
execute  and  deliver  to  him  a  paper  of  which  the  fol- 

py: 

Columbus,  Ohio,  May  2Z,  1919. 
B  whicb   have   existed  between    D.   W.   McGrath   and   D.   W. 
and  E.  E.  Heald,- are  this  day  satisfactorily  adjusted  to  all' 
d. 

gned  refused  to  execute  any  such  release,  and  on  June 
ollowing  letter  was  received  from  the  said  Heald : 

OiTT,  June  9, 1919. 
&  Son, 

B  First  National  Bank, 

am  advised  to-day  by  the  Govt — also  legally  to  again  make 
for  $75.00  Jan.  salary,  and  I  await  your  reply. 
:y  truly, 

E.  E.  Heau>. 
re. 
3. 

Heald's  letter  the  following  reply  was  made : 

June  10,  1919. 

0th  Ave.,  City. 

i  January  salary.  Yours  of  the  9th  Inst,  received  in  regard  to 
S'lll  remind  you  that  I  offered  you  this  money  In  the  presence 
1  you  refused  to  take  It.  I  notified  the  Government  of  this 
JUt  D.  W.  Meyers,  who  has  since  Informed  me  that  the  Gov- 
sd  to  deduct  $75.00  from  our  settlement.  I  suggest  that  you 
;mmmt  for  this  money  through  Major  Swallow's  office, 
ry  truly, 

D.  W.  McObath  &  Sons, 
ByF.  J.  McGbath. 

th,  1919,  a  letter,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy,  was 
Major  W.  A.  Swallow,  through  Web^r,  McCoy  and 
ys,  namely: 

Wab  Department, 
Otjtce  of  Utilities  Division, 
Camp  Sherman,  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  June  12,  1919. 
rAixow: 

Jtlllties  Officer,  Camp  Sherman,  Ohio,  to  Webber,  McCoy  and 
ys  at  law,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
d  wages — E.  M.  Heald. 

cknowledged  of  your  letter  of  June  11th  enclosing  copy  of  letter 
1  addressed  to  D.  W.  McGrath  &  Sons  under  date  of  January  21, 

er  reference  to  our  letter  of  May  21,  would  advise  that  in- 
offlce  knows  that  a  tender  cash  in  the  amount  of  $75.00  was 
McGrath  and  Sons  to  Mr.  Heald,  and  by  him  refused,  arrange- 
1  made  whereby  this  amount  will  be  deducted  from  the  final 
eir  second  contract.  Upon  presentation  by  them  of  a  receipt 
1,  showing  that  they  have  paid  him  the  $75.00,  the  D.  VV. 
ny  will  be  reimbursed  in  that  amount. 

(Signed)  W.  A.  SwAiiow, 

Major,  Q.  M.  Corps,  Camp  Utilities  OJJlcer. 
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Thereupon  the  payment  of  $75.00  was  made  to  the  said  E.  I 
by  the  said  D,  W.  McGrath  &  Sons  and  Heald's  receipt 
taken. 

In  regard  to  testimony  introduced  in  this  investigation  ai 
the  integrity  of  Fred  W.  McCann,  who  was  employed  by  us  i 
Sherman,  wish  to  state  that  I  regard  this  man  as  an  al 
honorable,  efficient,  and  capable  gentleman.  He  was  not  dis 
by  me,  but  on  account  of  personal  differences  between  hinu 
one  of  the  officers  in  charge,  I  was,  in  the  interests  of  peai 
pelled  to  request  his  resignation. 

Signed  this  2nd  day  of  December,  1919. 

Frank  J.  McG 
The  State  of  Ohio, 

Franklin  County,  ss: 

Frank  J.  McGrath,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  ss 
the  facts  stat«d  in  the  foregoing  statement  are  true. 

Frank  J.  McG 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in  my  presence  by  t 
Frank  J.  McGrath,  this  2nd  day  of  December,  1919. 

Karl  T.  Webbei 
Notary  Public  in  and  for  Franklin  County, 


Affidavit  of  Eichard  Z.  Dawson. 

State  of  Ohio, 

County  of  Franklin,  ss: 

Richard  Z.  Dawson,  of  lawful  age,  being  duly  sworn,  dep< 
says  that  he  resides  at  295  Eighteenth  Avenue,  m  the  city  of 
bus,  Ohio,  and  has  lived  in  the  said  city  for  forty-eigtt  ye 
past;  that  he  is  an  architect  by  profession,  and  has  been  i 
in  the  practice  of  his  said  profession  in  said  city  for  mo 
twenty-three  years  last  past;  that  about  the  middle  of  ( 
1918,  he  was  employed,  tnrough  E.  W.  Pratt,  of  Clevelanc 
to  act  as  assistant  engineer  in  superintending  field  constmi 
buildings  at  Camp  Sherman,  Ohio,  and  continued  in  the  sai 
until  the  6th  or  8th  of  December,  1918.  It  was  the  duty  of 
in  said  employment,  to  supervise  and  inspect  the  construe 
buildings  at  Camp  Sherman  then  being  performed  by 
McGrath  &  Sons. 

Affiant  while  so  employed  had  his  office  in  the  same  n 
which  the  said  contractors  had  their  office,  and  in  the  perfc 
of  his  duties  went  over  and  inspected  the  entire  constmctio 
of  said  contractors  daily  and  at  all  hours,  and  affiant  theref 
the  means  of  observing  and  did  observe  and  note  the  care  i 
said  contractors  in  selecting  and  employing  men  for  said  w< 
the  manner  in  which  said  work  was  performed.  At  the  tii 
construction  work  was  in  progress  there  was  an  extreme  s 
of  labor,  and  it  was  practically  impossible  to  secure  an  ai 
force  of  skilled  mechanics  requisite  for  the  most  efficient  const 
work  in  a  limited  time.  Affiant  observed,  however,  that  m 
tractors  used  great  care  in  the  selection  of  men  employed  h 
for  said  work ;  that  Frank  Am,  H.  E.  Fosnaugh,  ana  A.  H,  1 
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said  contractors  as  general  foremen,  each  in  charge 
said  work,  were  competent  and  experienced  men  and 
every  reasonable  way  to  secure  prompt  and  efficient 
le  workmen  under  them ;  that  said  foremen,  so  far  as 
wledge,  faithfully,  honestly,  and  well  performed  their 
ies  and  required  the  men  tinder  them  to  work  dili- 
ured  as  much  and  as  good  work  from  said  workmen 
ible  under  the  then  existing  conditions, 
•ved  also  that  said  contractors  and  their  superinten- 
men  frequently  refused  to  employ  as  carpenters  men 
skilled  in  that  trade,  but  did  employ  such  men  as 
necessary  work  and  for  which  such  men  were  capable ; 
subformen  were  removed  for  incompetency;  that  a 
1  originally  employed  as  carpenters  were  demoted  and 
i  laborers  when  it  was  found  that  they  were  not  com- 
«rs;  and  that  said  contractors  and  their  superinten- 
imen  showed  at  all  times  great  interest  and  care  in 
ice  of  said  work  and  in  pushing  the  same  to  com- 
idly  and  efficiently  as  it  was  possible  to  do  under  the 
n  existing. 

lier  says  that,  considering  the  quality  of  the  lumber 
he  Government  for  said  construction  work,  there  was 
i^  waste  on  the  part  of  the  said  contractors  and  their 
emen;  that  affiant  personally  inspected  the  lumber 
i  flooring,  ordered  and  directed  that  knots  and  de- 
hereof  be  cut  out,  and  then  directed  that  such  parts, 
ler  lumber  salvaged  from  discarded  piles,  should  be 
ooring  and  other  purposes  for  which  the  same  was 
ints  orders  with  reference  thereto  were  promptly  and 
ried  out  by  the  said  contractors, 
hier  says  that  so  far  as  he  has  knowledge  there  were 
ers  or  directions  given  by  said  contractors  or  any  of 
indents  or  foremen  to  wilfully  waste  or  kill  time  or 
increase  the  cost  of  said  work.  Affiant  saw  no  evi- 
er  of  contractors'  men  "  hiding  out "  or  "keeping  in 
iffiant  says  also  that  there  was  no  more  wasting  or 
e  on  the  part  of  said  contractors'  workmen  than  is 
construction  work  of  similar  magnitude  where  great 
red. 

Richard  Z.  Dawson. 

efore  me  and  subscribed  in  mv  presence  by  the  said 
iwson  this  28th  day  of  November,  1919. 

R.  W.  McCoT, 
Notary  PtiiUc,  Franklin  County,  Ohio. 


LFTiDAvrr  OF  Charles  Walter  Bellows. 

°'^ 

n  County,  ss: 

liter  Bellows,  of  lawful  age,  being  first  duly  sworn, 

lys  that  he  resides  at  1239  Arlington  Avenue,  Marble 

a  County,  Ohio,  a  suburb  of  the  city  of  Columbus, 

I  is  an  architect  by  profession  and  a  member  of  the 
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American  Institute  of  Architects,  and  has  been  engaged 
practice  of  his  profession  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  about  twer 
or  twenty-nine  Tear?  last  past :  that  on  or  about  the  4th  of  ' 
191 S.  he  was  euiploved  bv  D.  W.  McGrath  &  Sons  to  act  t 
tectural  superintendent  of  the  construction  work  then  beinj 
taken  by  the  said  contractors  at  Camp  Sherman,  Ohio,  a 
tinned  in  the  said  employment  untU  about  November  22,  19] 
affiant  was  taken  ill  with  influenza,  and,  because  thereof, 
able  to  continue  with  ssiid  work;  that  while  so  employed  th 
reside^!  at  Camp  Sherman.  Ohio,  and  was  daily  over  and  a1 
work  of  the  said  contractors. 

Affiant  further  sjiys  that  on  entering  the  said  employmen 
was  instruotetl  by  D.  W.  McGrath  and  Frank  J.  McGrat! 
that  the  said  construction  work  was  done  as  rapidly  and 
ciently  as  possible  and  without  imnecessary  delay  or  waste, 
fiant  continued  working  imder  such  instructions  througl 
time  of  his  employment,  and  endeavored  to  faithfully  obs 
same. 

Affiant  further  says  that  said  contractors  and  their  suf 
dents  and  foremen  at  all  times  while  he  was  on  said  work 
ored  to  do  the  s:)me  in  a  good  and  workmanlike  manner 
rapidly  as  possible:  that  said  contractors  exercised  unusui 
to  expedite  the  work  and  with  that  end  in  view  had  the  se' 
perintendents  and  foremen  hold  noonday  meetings.  At  the 
day  meetings  the  several  su|jerintendents  and  foremen  stat 
respective  requirements  as  to  men  and  materials,  and  repo 
progress  being  made  in  the  work.  In  this  way  the  entire  w 
harmonized  and  coordinated  and  the  morale  and  efficiency 
men  greatly  improved.  A  stenographic  report  of  such  su^ 
and  i-equests  was  made  and  typewritten  statements  there 
delivered  to  the  respective  foremen  and  superintendents  i 
guidance.  Each  and  all  of  the  said  superintendents  and 
beartilj'  cooperated  in  carrying  out  the  instructions  so  giv 
,^t.  Affiant  says  that  never,  at  any  time  while  he  was  on  the  sa 

.su »>:.<•■**    ^^  did  he  see  or  hear  of  an.\-thing  whatever  in  the  way  of  or 

jj  struct  ions,  or  directions  to  any  of  the  men  employed  by  the  • 

♦*  tractors  which  would  tend  to  promote  idleness,  waste  of  t 

waste  of  material,  but  that,  on  the  contrary.  eflTorts  were 
'  good  faith  by  the  said  contractors  and  their  several  sui^erir 

and  foi-emen  to  induce  the  men  under  them  to  perform  th 
well  and  rapidly.     Affiant  further  observed  that  said  cor 
whenever  a  foreman  proved  incompetent,  discharged  said 
and  that  men  employed  as  carj^entcrs  who  proved  inefficient 
moted  and  placed  at  work  as  laborers. 

Affiant  says  that  the  said  contractors  instructed  the  forp 
men  to  use  discarded  material  and  lumber  unfit  for  siding  a 
ing  for  the  construction  of  sub-flooring  and  other  purposes  f 
said  lumber  was  fit.  and  that  in  this,  as  well  as  m  other  t' 
ne  essary  waste  of  material  was  avoided. 

Affiant  further  says  that  during  the  time  that  he  was  on  ! 
struction  work  he  saw  and  heard  nothing  whatever  to  indica 
that  the  men  employed  by  the  said  contractoi-s  were  insti 
"  hide  out ''  or  "  get  in  the  clear  "  or  to  stay  away  from 
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;  the  men  did,  in  fact,  hide  out  or  willfully  slow  up  the 

Charles  Walter  Bellows. 

before  me  and  subscribed  in  my  presence  bv  the  said 
ier  Bellows  this  28th  day  of  November.  1919. 

R.  W.  McCoT, 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Franklin  County,  Ohio. 


Afudavit  of  Samuel  P.  Baird. 

10, 

lin  County,  ss: 

Baird,  of  lawful  age.  beinj^  first  duly  sworn,  deposes 
t  he  resides,  at  315  West  Ninth  Avenue  in  the  City  of 
hio ;  that  he  is'  a  civil  engineer  by  profession ;  that  he 
n  the  city  of  Columbus  for  10  years  last  past  and  has 
I  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  as  civil  engineer  for 
it  past,  and  that  he  is  the  Samuel  P.  Baird  who 
1  signed  the  letter  dated  January  20,  1919,  addressed 
itendents,  foremen,  and  other  employees,  signed  P.  W. 
Sons  by  this  affiant  as  general  superintendent,  which 
n  evidence  in  the  hearing  before  Subcommittee  No.  2 

Committee  on  Expenditures,  War  Department,  House 
atives,  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  November  1,  1919,  in  con- 
and  as  a  part  of  the  testimony  of  one  W.  F.  Gunther, 
ppears  on  pages  731  to  733  of  the  transcript  of  said 
timony. 
;her  says  that  about  the  month  of  May,  1918,  he  was  em- 

W.  McGrath,  contractor  then  engaged  in  construction 
p  Sherman.  Ohio,  as  superintendent  in  charge  of  road 
construction  at  Camp  Sherman,  Ohio,  for  the  said  con- 
;hat  affiant  continued  in  his  sitid  eniployment  until  the 
aid  Mc.Gratli  at  Cam))  Sheiiiinn  was  comj)lpted,  except 

of  about  six  weeks,  when  affiant  was  transferred  to 
ervising  engineers  in  preparing  surveys  and  plans  for 
of  Camp  Sherman ;  that  affiant  resided  jjart  of  the  time 
[■man  and  part  of  tlie  time  in  Cliillicothe.  and  was  daily 
nd  about  said  <  am[)  and  tlint  affiant's  duties  were  such 
rom  day  to  day  in  every  part  of  the  said  camp, 
time  during  the  said  period  did  affiant  ever  see  or  hear 
itever  indicating  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  said 

slow  up  the  construction  work  or  to  increase  the  cost 

cause  unnecessary  waste  of  material;  that,  on  the  con- 
as  affiant  observed,  said  contractor  and  all  the  superin- 

formen  employed  bV  the  said  contractor  apparently 
1  good  faith  to  proceed  with  the  work  as  rapidly  and 
;he  circumstances  and  conditions  permitted, 
lid  contractor,  while  engaged  in  the  construction  work 
e  to  the  extension  of  the  camp,  had  noonday  meetings 
f  for  all  the  general  foremen,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
lorale  and  efficiency  of  the  men  employed  by  the  said 

exchange  ideas  and  secure  effective  cooperation  in  the 
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different  departments  of  the  said  work,  and  that  affiant  attend 
said  meetings  and  observed  that  others  having  charge  of  oth 
partments  of  the  said  work  cooperated  to  speed  up  the  constr 
work  undertaken  by  the  said  contractor  and  secure  its  efficient 
pletion. 

Affiant  did  observe  from  time  to  time  that  waste  of  materi 
cured,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  military  truck  drivers,  who  we 
under  the  orders  or  direction  of  the  contractor  or  of  his  empl 
would  sometimes  unload  and  dump  cement,  nails,  lumber,  and 
material  where  the  said  truck  drivers  might  happen  to  be  al 
time  for  quitting  work,  regardless  of  whether  such  material: 
protected  from  exposure  to  the  weatlier  and  also  damage  from 
causes;  that  in  such  instances  no  attempt  was  made  to  noti 
superintendents  or  foremen  in  charge  of  the  work,  and  it  was  i 
sible  for  tlie  contractor  to  get  other  trucks  to  move  said  materia 
the  day  following. 

Relative  to  the  letter  hereinbefore  mentioned,  affiant  says  tl 
prepared  the  said  letter  in  good  faith ;  that  about  the  time  of  w 
.the  said  letter  affiant  had  just  been  made  general  superintend 
tlie  said  contractor's  work  in  said  cantonment;  that  said  lett« 
issued  to  the  general  foremen,  with  instructions  l^o  read  the  sa 
their  subforemen  and  men  employed,  so  as  to  secure  greater 
ency  in  the  said  work,  and  affiant  says  that  during  all  the  tim 
he  was  employed  by  the  said  contractor  in  the  said  cantonment 
affiant  endeavored  to  liave  the  men  under  him  avoid  waste  of  a 
terial  and  to  avoid,  also,  waste  of  time,  and  gave  frequent  ordei 
instructions,  as  well  as  appeals  to  the  men,  to  prevent  waste  ai 
struction  6f  material  and  waste  of  time.  Affiant  observed,  alsc 
throughout  the  said  period  of  affiant's  connection  with  the  said 
tliat  Alfred  Carr,  affiant's  predecessor  as  general  superintend* 
the  said  contractor,  at  all  times  endeavored  to  prevent  waste  o 
terial  and  waste  of  time,  and  insisted  that  the  men  under  him 
diligently  and  faithfully. 

Samuel  P.  Ba 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in  my  presence  by  th< 
Samuel  P.  Baird  this  25th  day  of  November,*1919. 
[seal.]  Cart  W.  Bowebs. 

Notary  Public,  Franklin  County,  0 


State  of  Ohio, 

Franklin  County,  ss: 
C.  H.  John,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  resii 
534  City  Park  Avenue,  m  the  City  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  h 
sided  iii  said  city  for  more  than  25  years  last  past;  that  he  is  a 
keeper  and  accountant,  and  has  been  engaged  in  said  occupatic 
ten  years ;  that  along  about  the  21st  day  of  May,  1918,  he  wa 
ployed  by  D.  W.  McGrath,  general  contractor,  of  Columbus, 
as  an  accountant  in  general  charge  of  the  books  of  said  oontrmct 
Camp  Sherman  work,  and  continued  in  that  employment  until  tb 
day  of  May.  1919:  that  in  connection  with  his  duties  in  said  en 
ment  he  was  directed  to  act  as  field  auditor  to  supervise  the  a« 
in  connection  with  the  work  undei-taken  by  said  D.  W.  McGn 
Camp  Sherman,  Ross  County,  Ohio,  and  engaged  and  oontini 
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ment  until  about  the  1st  day  of  June,  1919,  at  which  time 
Iv  left  said  employment. 

Carl  Watts,  of  Columbus,  Franklin  County,  Ohio,  was 
furnishing  teams  for  hauling  in  connection  with  the  said 
:  work  and  was  discovered  to  have  reported  teams  en- 
ding, which,  in  fact,  were  not  so  engaged,  and  said  Watts 
is  of  such  false  reports  procured  money  to  the  amount  of 
ed  twenty-one  dollars  and  thirty  cents  ($321.30)  from 
W.  McGrath,  and  said  Watts  was  compelled  by  Major 
low,  constructing  quartermaster  at  Camp  Sherman,  and 
Mayer,  chief  Government  time- inspector  and  affiant,  to 
ition  of  the  said  sum  of  $321.30  so  wrongfully  obtained, 
'atts  procured  the  said  sum  by  acting  or  professing  to  act 
for  one  C.  J.  Breckenridge,  whose  name  he  caused  to  be 
he  pay  roll  as  the  owner  of  certain  teams,  and  reported 

0  be  engaged  in  the  said  construction  work,  when  m  fact 
lot  so  engaged.  Said  Watts,  as  the  agent  of  the  said 
;e,  procuring  the  money  reported  by  him  to  be  due  her. 

ts  was  immediately  discharged  by  the  said  contractor  av 
the  discovery  of  said  wrongfully  procuring  of  the  said 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  was  immediately 
by  the  said  contractor  for  the  money  so  procured  by  said 
laid  sum  of  $321.30  being  deducted  from  the  subsequent 
credited  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
rther  says  Edward  E.  Heald,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  was  lu 
of  the  said  D.  W.  McGrath  as  bookkeeper  on  the  work 
lerman  during  the  time  that  affiant  was  engaged  in  the 
3  field  auditor,  until  about  the  25th  day  of  January,  1919. 
the  duties  of  the  said  Heald  to  keep  the  books  of  account 
work,  to  receive  .vouchers  and  funds  of  the  said  con- 
leposit  in  the  bank,  and  until  about  the  3rd  day  of  Sep- 
,  said  Heald  acted  also  as  cashier  or  disbursing  officer  for 
tractor.  In  the  latter  part  of  January  or  early  in  Feb- 
affiant  was  shown  a  letter  written  by  Heald  addressed 
rrath,  Columbus,  Ohio,  copy  of  which  is  hereto  attached, 
•eupon  directed  to  make  an  examination  and  audit  of  the 
ccounts  kept  by  the  said  Heald  in  connection  with  the 
Sherman  work.  Affiant  was  assisted  in  the  said  audit  by 
i  and  Lang  Johnson.  On  examining  the  books,  accounts, 
kept  by  the  said  Heald,  affiant  and  his  said  assistants 
discovered  that  the  said  Heald  had  appropriated  to  his 

1  embezzled  sums  of  money  belonging  to  the  said  con- 
unting  to  about  fifteen  hundred  and  twelve  dollars 
d  that  included  in  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  said 
■tage  of  approximately  $1,512  was  the  sum  of  $321.30, 
lid  Watts  had  been  compelled,  as  hereinbefore  set  forth, 

said  contractor. 

r,  about  the  moAth  of  March,  1919,  the  said  Heald  was  ar- 
fed  with  eml^ezzlement,  and  preliminary  hearing  on  the 
held  in  police  court  of  the  city  of  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  be- 
Walter  A.  Storey,  and  said  Heald  was  thereupon  bound 
^rand  jury  of  Eoss  County,  Ohio,  on  said  charge, 
seared  and  testified  as  a  witness  both  in  said  preliminary 

before  the  said  grand  jury  and  presented  to  the  said 
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examining  magistrate  and  to  the  S&id  grand  jury,  the  evide 
said  Heald's  embezzlement  and  shortage  in  his  accounts;  that 
the  said  grand  jury  was  investigating  the  said  charge  agaii 
said  Heald,  said  Heald  and  his  counsel  appeared  before  the 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Ross  County,  Ohio,  and 
application  for  leave  for  said  Heald  to  appear  before  said 
jury  and  testify  in  the  said  matter  and  was  permitted  to  appe 
testify  before  the  said  grand  jury.  No  indictment  was  rei 
against  said  Heald. 

Affiant  ever  since  the  first  day  of  June,  1919,  has  been  eni| 
in  business  as  a  public  accountant  in  the  city  of  Columbus,  C 

C.  H.  John. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in  my  presence,  by  th 
C.  H.  John,  this  first  day  of  November,  1919. 

[seal.]  WittOfS  H.  LlOGETT, 

Notai'y  Public,  Franklin  County,  6 


State  of  Ohio, 

Franklin  County,  ss: 

J.  A.  Collins,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  i 
at  2295  North  Fourth  Street,  city  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  ha 
a  resident  of  said  city  for  more  than  five  years  last  past ;  that 
22d  day  of  January,  1918,  he  entered  the  employ  of  D.  W.  Mci 
general  contractor,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  continued  in  said  ei 
ment  until  the  first  day  of  May,  1919,  and  while  in  said  emplo 
had  direct  supervision  of  the  pay  roll  of  the  said  contractor, 
work  at  Camp  Sherman,  Ohio,  and  from  September,  1918,  act* 
as  cashier  and  paymaster,  in  connection  with  the  said  work.  . 
further  says  that  in  the  latter  part  of  December,  1918,  George  ! 
chief  time  inspector  for  the  United  States  Government,  on  the 
at  Camp  Sherman,  told  affiant  that  Carl  Watts,  who  professed 
as  the  agent  of  one  Carrie  Breckenridge,  and  whose  name  was  e 
and  carried  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  said  contractors,  as  the  ow 
certain  teams  engaged  in  the  said  work,  had,  during  the  mon 
October,  November,  and  December,  1918,  falsely  and  fraudi 
reported  certain  teams  of  the  said  Breckenridge  as  engaged 
riaid  work,  when,  in  fact,  they  were  not  so  engaged.  Th 
Watts  had  thereby  wron^uUy  procured  from  the  said  conti 
sums  of  money  aggregatmg  three  hundred  twenty-one  dollai 
thirty  cents  ($321.30). 

Said  Mayer  further  instructed  affiant  to  withhold  any  f 
payment  oi  money  to  Watts  or  any  further  payment  of  mo 
said  Breckenridge,  until  affiant  was  advised  by  the  said  Mayer 
amoimt  of  money  to  be  deducted  and  withheld  from  the  pay  n 
about  January  5,  1919.  Shortly  thereafter  said  Mayer  in! 
affiant  that  he  had  made  an  investigation  and  discovered  the 
of  the  money  so  wrongfully  procured  by  the  said  Watts  to 
said  sum  of  $321.30,  and  the  said  Watts  was  thereupon  disci 
and  affiant  was  instructed  to  deduct  from  the  money  to  be  p 
the  said  Watts,  as  the  agent  of  the  said  Breckenridge,  nnd 
pay  roll  due  about  the  5th  day  of  January,  1919,  the  said  s 
$321.30,  and  such  deduction  was  made  in  the  following  manne 
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3th  of  January,  1919,  affiant  in  the  presence  of  the  said 
aid  Carl  Watts,  tok  out  of  the  envelope  containing 

otherwise  would  have  been  due  and  payable  to  the  said 
nt  of  the  said  Breckenridge,  the  said  sum  of  three  hun- 
3ne  dollars  and  thirty  cents  ($321.30),  the  said  Watts 
he  difference  between  the  amount  earned  by  the  said 

said  Breckenridge  in  the  said  week  ending  January 
he  said  sum  of  $321.30.    The  said  Watts  thereupon  gave 

receipt  for  the  said  balance.  On  or  about  the  14th  day 
919,  affiant  took  the  said  sum  of  $321.30,  withheld  from 
tts,  as  aforesaid,  into  the  office  of  C.  H.  John,  field 
aid  contractors  and  handed  the  same  to  the  said  John, 
-esence  of  affiant  delivered  said  sum  of  money,  together 

sum,  amounting  to  about  one  hundred  eleven  dollars 
3  said  E.  E.  Heald,  the  bookkeeper  for  the  said  contrac- 

•eafter  in  February,  1919,  assisted  the  said  John  in  mak- 
ination  and  audit  of  the  books  of  the  said  Heald  and 
d  in  the  said  work,  discovered  that  the  said  Heald  had 
!  deposit  slip  the  said  sum  of  one  hundred  and  eleven-odd 
lad  not  entered  the  said  sum  of  $321.30  on  said  deposit 
never  deposited  the  said  sum  to  the  credit  of  the  said 

J.  A.  Collins. 

lefore  me  and  subscribed  in  my  presence,  by  the  said 
,  this  1st  day  of  November,  1919. 

Willis  H.  Liggett, 
Notary  Public,  Franklin  County,  Ohio. 


Affidavit  of  Charles  H.  John. 

10, 

.  County,  ss: 

.  John,  of  lawful  age,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and 
resides  at  525  City  Park  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio ;  that 
lay  of  May,  1918,  he  was  employed  by  Daniel  W.  Mc- 
litor,  having  charge  and  supervision  of  the  books  and 
srds  and  accounting  of  the  said  Daniel  W.  McGrath's 
work  then  being  performed  by  the  said  Daniel  W.  Mc- 
mp  Sherman,  Chillicothe,  Ohio.  Affiant  immediately 
employment  and  engaged  in  the  performance  of  said 
itinuea  therein  until  June  1,  1919,  being  stationed  until 
of  May,  1919,  at  Camp  Sherman,  Ohio. 
B  that  all  accounts  and  records  of  the  said  work  except 
\  in  the  contract  made  by  Daniel  W.  McGrath,  Edward 
,  Frank  J.  McGrath,  and  John  A.  McGrath  with  the 
s  Government  dated  September  5,  1918,  were  kept  in 
ely  of  D.  W.  McGrath ;  that  deposits  were  made  in  the 
name  of  D.  W.  McGrath,  checks  and  all  other  instru- 
orrespondence  were  signed  in  the  name  and  style  of 
•ath,  and  that  there  was  nothing  incident  to  or  con- 
;he  conduct  of  the  said  work  so  Far  as  affiant  observed 
1  that  any  person  was  interested  as  a  principal  with  the 
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said  Daniel  W.  McGrath  in  the  said  business  or  that  said  I 
was  not  carried  on  by  him  solely  on  his  own  account. 

Affiant  further  says  that  at  the  time  that  he  entered  u| 
said  employment  there  was  an  account  in  the  Ross  County  Ji 
Bank  kept  in  the  name  of  D.  W.  McGrath  and  to  the  credit 
account  were  deposited  moneys  received  from  the  United  Stat 
ernment  on  account  of  performance  of  the  contracts  prior 
tember  5,  1918,  and  disDursements  were  made  therefrom  b; 
signed  D.  W.  McGrath,  and  that  such  account  was  continuj 
the  work  embraced  in  said  contracts  prior  to  September  5,  18 
been  fully  completed. 

At  about  the  time  the  contract  of  September  5,  1918,  was 
into  affiant  opened  a  new  account  in  the  Boss  County  Nationi 
in  the  name  of  D.  W.  McGrath  &  Sons  and  that  such  accoi 
carried  in  the  name  of  D.  W.  McGrath  &  Sons  during  the  p 
ance  of  work  embraced  in  said  last-named  contract;  that  i 
counts  were  opened  of  the  business  under  the  said  contract  of  1 
ber  5, 1918,  and  kept  in  the  name  of  D.  W.  McGrath  &  Sons  s 
the  last-named  accounts  were  kept  separately  and  distinct  f 
accounts  of  the  said  business  conducted  by  Daniel  W.  M 
Disbursements  of  funds  in  connection  with  the  said  work  ei 
in  the  contract  of  September  5,  1918,  were  made  in  the  r 
D.  W.  McGrath  &  Sons  and  letters  of  the  said  contracto 
reference  to  the  said  work  were  signed  D.  W.  McGrath  &  So 

Chables  H.  . 

Sworn  to  before  me,  and  subscribed  in  my  presence  bv  I 
Charles  H.  John  this  28th  day  of  November,  1919. 

[seal.]  R.  W.  McCoi 

Notary  Public,  Franklin  County. 


AFFTOAvrr. 

State  of  Ohio, 

Ross  County,  ss: 

Charles  C.  Jack,  of  Chillicothe,  Ross  County,  Ohio,  bei 
duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says: 

I  am  the  cashier  of  the  Ross  Count j-  National  Bank,  oi 
cothe,  Ohio,  and  have  held  such  position  during  the  years 
1918,1919. 

I  dei^osc  that,  previous  to  September,  1918,  a  Columbus.  Ol 
trading  concern,  doing  work  at  Camp  Sherman.  Cliillicoth 
carried  an  account  in  our  bank,  in  the  name  of  "  D.  W.  M( 
into  which  account  D.  W.  McGrath  deposited  money  fi-oin 
sources,  and  from  payments  made  to  him  by  the  United  .Stai 
ernment,  for  work  done  at  Camp  Sherman. 

In  September  of  1918,  another  account  was  opened  up  in  o 
under  the  name  of  "  D.  W.  McGrath  and  Sons,"  and  into  thi- 
they  deposited  money  from  their  own  sources,  and  from  the 
States  riovernment,  for  a  separate  contract  which  they  liad 
extension  of  Camp  Sherman. 

The  account  of  "  D.  W.  McGrath  "  was  kept  open  after  Se] 
1918.  and  checks  on  that  account  were  marked  "old  work 
two  accounts  were  kept  separate,  and  from  my  obsen'ati 
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versaiions  with  the  McGrath's,  it  appeared  that  the 
•ath"  account  reipresented  transactions  under  the  first 
the  Government,  and  the  account  of  "  D.  W.  McGrath 
presented  work  under  the  second  contract,  which  cov- 
ision  of  Camp  Sherman. 
x)nent  saith  not. 

Charles  C.  Jack. 

jfore  me  and  subscribed  in  mv  presence  this  28th  day 
A.  D.  1919. 


Notary  Public^  Ros»  County,  Ohio. 
;ion  expires  July  10th,  1922. 


Affidavit  of  Fred  W.  McC-^nx. 

:o, 

n  County,  ss: 

cCann,  of  lawful  age,  being  first  duly  sworn  deposes 
;  he  resides  at  826  Linen  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio; 
rty-six  years  of  age  and  has  lived  in  the  said  city  of 
;e  1906;  that  he  is  now  and  has  been  since  November 
etary  of  the  Columbus  Keal  Estate  Board  of  Colum- 
ffiant  further  says  that  in  the  period  between  Septem- 
id  the  outbreak  of  the  war;  he  worked  for  five  years 
.assistant  secretaries  of  The  Young  Men's  Christian 
f  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  in  charge  of  the  educational 
mt  work  of  the  said  association.  In  1917  he  entered 
f  A.  Bentley  &  Sons  Cpmpany,  at  Camp  Sherman, 
tant  to  the  general  superintendent,  and  continued  in 
snt  in  connection  with  the  said  Bentley's  contract  with 
ates  Government  at  Camp  Sherman,  Ohio,  and  also  at 
Florida,  until  March  1,  1918.  Affiant  then  returned 
Dhio,  and  entered  the  employ  of  D.  W.  McGrath  about 
il,  1918,  at  Camp  Sherman,  m  the  capacity  of  as.sisting 
•actor  in  procuring  materials  and  equipment  for  the 
,n  work,  and  was  so  engaged  until  about  May  15,  1918, 
me  assistant  superintendent  of  The  Himkin-Conkey 
the  construcaion  of  the  T^nitcd  States  Government's 
ige  Depot  east  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  Affiant  continued 
ued  employment  until  Sei)tember,  1918,  when  he  was 
ssistant  to  the  general  superintendent  for  D.  W.  Mc- 
:,  on  the  construction  work  at  Camp  Sherman,  Ohio, 
tract  of  September  5,  1918.  .  Affiant  continued  to  act 
nt  to  the  general  superintendent  of  the  said  last-named 
il  about  the  latter  part  of  October,  1918. 
read  the  transcript  of  the  testimony  of  Carl  M.  Watts, 
imined  as  a  witness  before  the  Subcommittee  No.  2  of 
nmittee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Expendi- 
/^ar  Department,  taken  at  the  examination  by  the  said 
iducted  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  the  29th  day  of  Octo- 
affiant's  attention  has  been  directed  specially  to  that 
said  testimdny  of  the  said  Watts  appearing  on  pages 
th  inclusive,  jind  also  to  that  portion  of  the  said  tcsti- 
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mony  appearing  on  pages  139  to  111,  both  inclusive,  of  i 
i3  transcript. 

Afliant  says  that  when  he  was  acting  as  assistant  superb 
m  in  the  construction  of  the  said  interior  storage  depot  at  East 

bus,  Ohio,  the  teams  of  the  said  Watts  were  employed  on 
work,  and  affiant  found  said  Watts'  services  to  be  so  unsati 
in  so  many  ways  that  affiant  did  not  want  him  employed  t 
kSheniian  on. the  work  when  affiant  became  assistant  to  the 
superintendent  of  D.  W.  McGrath  &  Sons,  and  affiant  then 
to  tlie  employment  of  the  said  Watts  and  his  teams  on 
Camp  Sherman  work  until  the  teamsters'  strike  occurred 
was  necessary  to  procure  the  teams  then  controlled  by  saic 
Said  Watts  came  to  the  Camp  Sherman  work  with  the  distinc 
/  standing  that  he  would  not  bring  saddle  horses  and  that  t 
were  not  then  needed.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  said  W 
brinp  to  Camp  Sherman  about  a  half  dozen  saddle  hor 
affiant  and  his  superior,  Mr.  Carr,  thereupon  repeatedly 
him  to  take  them  away.  Finally,  however,  the  said  Watts  si 
in  getting  two  or  three  saddle  norses  on  the  pay  roll  after 
contractor  was  unable  to  hire  any  more  in  Chillicothe. 

Affiant  further  says  that  the  alleged  conversation  which  sai 
testified  before  the  said  Committee  that  he  had  had  with 
appearing  on  pages  129,  130,  and  131  of  the  transcript,  n( 
in  fact  occur,  and  affiant  did  not  say  to  the  said  Watts  on  the 
''^'J^  referred  to  by  Watts  in  his  said  testimony  at  the  time  of 

^^..'"^'^-•'^^f:  ploynient  of  Watts,  "You  ai-e  a  little  too  friendly  with  the 

rfl*,  ment  side  of  it";  that  affiant  never  made  any  such  state 

'.'^  Watts,  at  that  time  and  place  or  at  any  other  time  and  pi 

that  tlie  said  testimony  of  the  said  Watts  with  respect  tl 
absolutely  false. 

Affiant  further  says  that  He  did  not,  at  the  said  time  ai 
or  at  any  other  time  and  place,  say  to  the  said  Watts,  e 
words,  substance,  or  effect,  the  following,  viz.  "Now  you  ai 
to  put  tliem  on  here  with  these  Government  officials"  (refe 
the  saddle  horses),  "they  get  around  fast  enough  as  it  is,  v« 
we  can't  put  nothing  over  with  those  fellows  on  horses.^ 
says  that  the  said  testimony  of  the  said  Watts  in  that  n 
absolutely  and  unqualifiedly  false.  Affiant  further  says  that 
W^atts  did  not  say  to  him,  on  the  occasion  of  the  said  allej 
versation  or  at  any  other  time  and  place,  either  in  words,  si 
or  effect,  the  following,  viz :  "I  don  t  care  anything  about  ' 
can  put  over.    I  want  to  hire  the  horses." 

Affiant  further  says  that  he  never  at  any  time  had  any  c 
tion  with  the  said  Watts  in  regard  to  an  arrangement  or 
rangement  whatever  relative  to  a  division  of  tlie  price  j 
saddle  horses  or  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  them;  that  an 
not  on  the  occasion  of  the  said  alleged  conversation  testifi( 
the  said  Watts  in  his  testimony  with  reference  thereto  appei 
page  131  of  the  said  transcript  say  to  the  said  Watts,  thj 
the  said  Watts,  "would  split  up  with  them  on  the  saddle  hoi 
would  turn  Fisher  down.  Affiant  says  that  he  never  made  i 
statement  to  the  said  Watts  or  anyone  else,  either  in  woi 
stance,  or  effect,  and  that  he  never  at  any  time  or  on  any 
made  any  proposition  or  suggested  any  arrangement  or  cl« 
ever  whereov  there  would  be  a  division  with  him  or  anv 
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loneys  received  by  the  said  Watts  or  anyone  else  from 
t  of  the  United  States  on  account  of  any  of  the  work 
man,  Ohio;  that  neither  directly  nor  indirectly,  by 
endo,  or  otherwise,  did  affiant  ever  make  any  corrupt 
enter  into  any  corrupt  arrangement  of  any  kind  or 
the  said  Watts  or  anyone  else  with  reference  to  the 
!amp  Sherman,  Ohio,  or  anywhere  else.  Affiant  fur- 
the  testimony  of  the  said  Watts  relative  to  the  said 
ation  last  referred  to  is  absolutely  false  and  untrue, 
er  says  that  at  the  time  he  was  in  charge  of  the  said 
k  there  was  not  an  excess  of  teams  employed  on  the 
on  the  contrary  there  was  a  shortage  of  teams,  due 
it  more  was  being  paid  in  and  around  Chillicothe 
d  States  Glovemment  would  permit  the  contractor  to 
on  the  said  Camp  Sherman  work,  and  that  at  that 
an  urgent  need  of  teams  to  complete  the  construction 
the  setting  in  of  bad  weather. 

er  says  that  he  was  never  at  any  time  employed  as  a 
1  the  office  of  the  said  A.  Bentley  &  Sons  Company  and 
promoted  from  stenographer  to  foreman,  as  testified 
tts  on  page  140  of  the  said  transcript. 
er  says  that  never  at  any  time  while  he  was  employed 
Grrath  work  were  any  orders  issued  or  given,  directly 
irecting  him  to  slow  up  the  said  construction  work  or 
7  increase  the  cost  thereof  or  to  employ  more  men  and 
e  needed  on  the  said  work;  that  affiant  never  gave  or 
h  orders  to  be  issued  or  given,  but  that  on  the  con- 
sonable  effort  was  made  to  prevent  unnecessary  waste 
d  material. 

!  this  affidavit  freely  and  voluntarily  in  vindication  of 
which  has  never  before  been  assailed  or  questioned. 

Fred  W.  McCann. 
fore  me  and  subscribed  in  my  presence  by  the  said 
m  this  2d  day  of  December,  1919. 

Cary  W.  Bowers, 
Notary  Public,  Franklin  Countij,  Ohio. 


Affidavit  of  Frank  A.  Westkamp. 

County,  88: 

stkamp,  of  lawful  age,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes 
B  resides  at  1088  Miller  Avenue,  in  the  city  of  Coluni- 
has  lived  in  said  city  for  almost  thirty-six  years  last 
a  general  contractor  and  carpenter ;  that  in  the  latter 
)er,  1917-,  he  was  employed  by  Daniel  W.  McGrath,  of 
0,  a  general  contractor  on  Canip  Sherman  work,  as 
ti,  and  immediately  entered  upon  the  performance  of 
he  construction  work  then  undertaken  by  the  said 

prior  to  being  employed  by  the  said  McGrath  as  a 
Q  of  said  Camp  Sherman  work  affiant  was  in  the  em- 
l  Daniel  W.  McGrath  for  approximately  eight  years, 
the  general  contracting  work  of  the  said  Daniel  W. 
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McGrath.  Affiant  continued  in  the  said  employment  as  gen« 
man  in  Camp  Sherman  construction  work  for  a  period  of 
niately  nine  months  from  the  latter  part  of  November,  191' 
the  performance  of  his  duties  as  general  foreman  had  superv 
llie  said  Daniel  W.  McGrath  of  the  construction  work  on 
range  in  November  and  December,  1917. 

Afiiant  says  that  he  has  read  that  part  of  the  transcript  of 
raony  of  Carl  M.  Watts,  given  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  the  29t 
October,  1919,  before  Suocommittee  No.  2  of  the  Select  O 
on  Expenditures,  said  subcommittee  being  comprised  of  i 
John  C.  McKenzie  (chairman),  Hon.  Robert  C.  McCulloch,  j 
Frank  E.  Doremus.  Said  portion  of  the  said  transcript  exli 
and  read  by  affiant  being  pages  141, 142, 143, 144,  and  145. 

Affiant  says  that  the  said  Carl  M.  Watts  was  employed  by 
Daniel  W.  McGrath  in  the  said  construction  work  at  Camp 
as  foreman  of  a  number  of  teams  engaged  in  said  work  ai 
affiant.  Affiant  further  says  that  there  were  not  more  teams 
on  the  said  work  on  the  sjvid  rifle  range  than  were  necessa 
and  pel  form  the  said  woik,  and  that  the  said  Watts  did  not  j 
affiant  at  that  time  or  at  any  other  time  that  there  were  mc 
sent  to  him,  the  said  Watts,  than  were  needed  on  the  said  ri 
work. 

That  affiant  at  the  said  time  and  place,  or  at  any  other 
place,  did  not  make  to  the  said  Watts  any  of  the  follow  i: 
ments,  viz:  That  affiant  did  not  know  what  to  do;  that  af 
dodging  around  to  keep  things  going  on  the  pay  roll ;  that  a 
not  know  what  to  do;  that  affiant  was  staying  over  in  town 
as  lie  could ;  that  affiant  was  staying  over  at  town  as  much  as 
stay  away  from  the  fellows;  that  affiant  didn't  know  win 
lie  didn't  know  what  to  do  himself — "  just  hide  them  aroui 
meaning  the  men  and  teams  engaged  in  the  said  rifle-ran 
Affiant  further  says  that  neither  in  words,  substance,  te 
efl'ect  were  any  sucli  statements  made  by  affiant  to  said  Wati 
time  and  place,  or  at  any  other  time  or  place,  and  that  no  ; 
veisation  as  detailed  by  the  said  Watts  as  appears  in  saitl 
testimony  on  said  pages  142  to  145,  inclusive,  ever  occurred. 
furtlier  says  tliat  neither  in  the  said  alleged  conversation 
said  Watts,  or  at  any  other  time,  did  the  said  Watts  say  t 
ill  words,  substance,  or  elfect,  that  he,  the  said  Watts,  did 
to  hide  them  around,  referring  to  the  men  or  teams  engapi 
said  rifle-range  work. 

Affiant  further  says  that  said  contractor.  Daniel  W.  Mc(Ji 
ordered  and  directed  to  push  the  construction  of  the  said  ri 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  regardless  of  weather  conditions. 
the  said  contractor  and  the  men  and  teams  employed  by 
gaged  in  the  said  work  in  November  and  Decemljer,  1917 
the  time  were  at  work  when  the  temperature  was  far  Ix'iow  I 
ing  point,  and  even  below  zero,  at  one  time  going  as  low  as  2 
below  zero,  Fahrenheit. 

Affiant  says  that  tlie  said  construction  work  on  the  sai<l  ri 
was  pushed  and  carried  through  just  as  fast  as  it  was  |M>s>i 
and  perform  the  same  under  the  conditions  then  e.\ir-tin^ 
large  number  of  men — between  2.(X.K)  and  3.000  soldiers — 
tailed  from  Camp  Sherman  to  assist  the  said  contractor  in 
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e  said  rifle  range  on  account  of  the  urgency  and  need 
ion  of  the  said  rifle  range  at  the  earliest  possible  time ; 
th  reference  to  that  part  of  the  said  construction  work 
)art  thereof  were  any  orders,  instructions,  or  directions 
it  or  any  other  foreman  or  superintendent  in  the  em- 
d  Daniel  W.  McGrath  directing  the  men  employed  by 
•  at  Camp  Sherman  to  slow  up  the  work ;  that,  on  the 
ts  were  made  by  the  said  contractor  and  by  his  super- 
foremen,  so  far  as  aflRant  observed,  to  perform  all  the 
on  work  at  Camp  Sherman  in  good  faith  and  without 
lay  and  waste  and  at  as  low  a  cost  as  practicable, 
ler  says  that  there  has  been  exhibited  to  him  and  he 
)ortion  of  the  transcript  of  the  testimony  of  one  E.  E. 
;he  said  committee  on  the  29th  day  of  October,  1919, 
on  pages  317  and  318,  relative  to  alleged  instructions 
tor,  McGrath,  to  keep  men  engaged  on  the  work  who 
ed  on  the  same,  so  as  to  increase  the  cost  thereof, 
at  neither  Frank  J.  McGrath  nor  anj'  other  employee 
iniel  W.  McGrath  acting  as  superintendent  or  fore- 
le  issued  or  gave  or  directed  to  be  issued  or  given  any 
directions  to  affiant  or  any  of  the  employees  of  the 
■  engaged  in  the  said  work  at  Camp  Sherman  to  keep 
who  were  not  needed  in  the  said  construction  work, 
1  who  were  not  needed  in  the  said  construction  work 
from  the  work,  in  order  that  idleness  on  their  part 
bserved.  Affiant  says  that  so  far  as  he  has  knowledge, 
■tions  were  ever  given  by  the  said  Frank  J.  McGrath 
in  authority  on  the  said  construction  work  under  said 
lat,  on  the  contrary,  affiant  was  instructed  by  the  said 
rrath  to  discharge  men  who  were  not  needed  on  the 
on  work,  to  push  the  work  as  rapidly  and  do  the  work 
as  efficiently  as  possible,  and  affiant  did,  in  fact,  from 
[ischarge  men  who  were  not  needed  on  the  said  work 
who  were  not  capable  and  efficient  carpenters  and 

Frank  A.  Westkamp. 
'fore  nie  and  subscribed  in  my  presence  by  the  said 
kamp  this  25th  day  of  November,  1919. 

E.  W.  McCoY, 
Notary  Public,  Fravklin  County,  Ohio. 


red 
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Affidavit  of  Anson  H.  Mickey. 


bounty,  88: 

ickey,  of  lawful  age,  being  first  duly  sworn,  says  that 

'ruro  Township,  Franklin  County.  Ohio,  jiist  outside 

Columbus,  his  post-office  address  being  Station  E, 
,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  that  he  has  lived  at  said  place 
st  past ;  that  he  was  employed  as  section  foreman  for 
Grath,  having  charge  of  sections  DD  and  CC  of  the 
f>  at  Camp  Sherman,  Ohio,  and  in  which  work  the 

were  built,  which  are  referred  to  on  page  1005  of 
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tho  tianscript  ot  tlic  testiiuony  of  W.  B.  McCorkle,  eiv( 
Siibcoiiiinittee  No.  2  of  the  Select  Committee  on  P^xpenaiti; 
Depiutiuent,  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Affiant  ente 
tlie  perforniance  of  said  duties  in  the  month  of  October.  ] 
continued  engaged  therein  until  Christmas  Eve,  1918.  Af 
that  one  of  the  stibforcmen  under  him  \vas  George  Keeney, 
to  on  page  1006  of  the  said  McCorkle's  testimony,  and  tl 
was  also  under  affiant  as  subforeman  Harry  L.  Brown,  of 
penter  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Affiant  further  says  tlvat  the  20'x20'  buildings  referred  i 

said  ^fcCorkle  were  built  by  first  having  the  frame  lumbo 

proper  size  at  the  planing  mill  and  distributed  to  the  varir 

ing  sites.    The  sidings  thereof  were  12-inch  boards  nailed  v 

The  framework  and  gable  ends,  including  the  siding  and 

were  constructed  on  the  ground  and  then  erected  in  plj 

buildings  were  so  constructed  in  order  to  save  time  and  cw 

struction,  and  a  considerable  saving  of  time  was  thereby 

A  further  saving  of  time  and  cost  in  construction  was  et 

affiant  organizing  the  men  under  him  in  gangs,  giving  t 

specific  part  of  the  work  and  having  the  foreman  of  eacii  j 

the  luon  under  such  foreman  instructed  as  to  the  particulai 

be  done  by  them,  and  in  the  construction  of  the  said  buildii 

lumber  from  the  construction  of  sections  AA  and  BB   ( 

^^^  section),  as  well  as  the  short  pieces  of  siding,  were  used  I 

^^5  in  the  construction  of  the  said  buildings. 

^—i/^lS;^  Affiant  further  says  that  under  orders  from  the  constru  t 

"^  ■  '    -  '  termaster's  office,  transmitted  through  said  contractor's  sup 

ent  to  affiant,  affiant  was  instructed  to  push  the  constructif 

said  buildings  as  rapidly  as  possible,  but  after  the  armir 

signed  orders  were  issued  to  tear  down  a  portion  of  the  1 

which  were  then  in  process  of  erection  and  imcompleted.  ai 

did  proceed  to  have  such  buildings  torn  down  and  the  mater 

from  salvaged,  the  same  being  cut  up  into  marketable  length 

Affiant  further  says  that  he  never  at  any  time  issued  an 

instructions,  or  directions  to  any  of  the  men  employed  by 

nr:  contractor  or  engaged  in  the  said  construction  work  to  slo 

^  work  or  to  spend  any  part  of  the  time  in  loafing  or  idleness. 

iinything  whatever  that  would  tend  to  delay  the  said  <ot 

'•  ^ork.  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  issued  orders  and  ins 

from  time  to  time  to  jiuri-y  up  the  work  and  endeavored  \( 

waste  of  time  and  waste  of  material.    Affiant  fuilher  say>  tl 

ho  caught  a  man  loafing  he  promptly  discharged  him.     Aff 

also  tliat.  so  far  as  he  oliserved.  fliere  was  never  any  attem| 

I  art  of  any  of  the  superintendents  or  foremen  engaged  in 

Af  Grath's  work  to  slow  up  the  work  or  to  waste  time  or  i 

that,  on  the  contrary,  so  far  as  affiant  observed,  superintend 

foremen  of  the  said  contractor  endeavored  to  have  the  work 

and  efficiently  done. 

Affiant  further  says  that  the  said  George  Keeney,  the  .sul 
under  affiant  in  said  work,  endeavored  to  promote  the  effic 
said  contractor's  work  and  to  avoid  waste  of  time  and  mate 
that  the  said  Keeney  apparently  was  honestly  and  faith! 
deavoring  to  perform  his  duties  as  foreman. 

Anson  H.  M 
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efore  me  and  subscribed  in  my  presence  by  the  said 
key  this  26th  day  of  November,  1919. 

W.  G.  Brossman, 
Notary  Public,  Franklin  County,  Ohi(T. 


Affidavit  of  Harry  L.  Brown. 

County,  ss: 

rown,  of  lawful  age,  being  first  duly  sworn,  says  that 
600  Carpenter  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio;  that  he  was 
oreman  by  the  contractor,  Daniel  W.  McGrath,  in  the 
vork  at  Camp  Sherman,  Ohio,  and  acted  as  subfore- 
ison  H.  Mickey  in  the  construction  of  sections  DD  and 
has  read  the  affidavit  of  said  Anson  H.  Mickey  sub- 
th  and  that  the  facts  stated  therein  are  true,  as  this 
believes. 

also  that  he  never  received  and  never  gave  any  orders, 
r  directions  of  any  kind  or  character  whatever  to  slow 
unnecessarily  increase  the  cost  thereof,  or  to  waste 
•  material;  that,  so  far  as  affiant  observed,  every  rea- 
was  made  by  the  said  contractor  and  the  superintend- 
nen  employed  by  him  to  perform  the  work  faithfully, 
I  as  rapidly  as  possible ;  that  affiant  himself  endeavored 
;n  under  him  work  steadily  and  faithfully  and  to  avoid 
time  and  material ;  and  that  the  said  men  under  him 
3  work. 

Harry  L.  Brown. 

efore  me  and  subscribed  in  my  presence  by  t"he  said 
wn  this  25th  day  of  November,  1919. 

W.  G.  Brossman, 
■    Notary  Public,  Franklin  County,  Ohio. 


Count;/,  s-i: 
Keeney.  of  hnvful  age,  boinp;  fir.st  duly  sworn  deposes 

he  resides  at  814  Court  Strctt.  city  of  Portsmouth. 
s  lived  there  for  nine  years  hist  past,  and  that  he  is 
,'  trade  and  has  followed  said  calling  for  twenty  years 
t  he  was  employed  by  D.  W.  McGrath  in  construction 
p  Sherman  in  October,  1918,  and  continued  in  that 
ind  work  until  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  D'ce-nbcr, 
was  employed  as  and  acted  as  a  foreman  under  Anson 
id  had  charge  of  the  crew  in  whicli  one  "W.  B.  Mc- 
cestified  before  the  Subcommittee  No.  2  of  the  Select 

Expenditures  in  the  War  De]>artincnt  of  the  House  of 
es,  and  has  hnd  read  to  him  that  part  of  tlve  te  timony 
cCorkle  shown  on  pages  90G.  997.  908,  999.  1000.  lOOi. 
lOr..  1006.  1007,  1008,  1010,  1012,  1012.  1016.  and  1017, 
ript  of  the  testimony  taken  before  the  said  subcom- 

that  never  at  any  time  while  he  was  employed  in  the 
ion  work  did  he  issue  or  give  any  directions  or  orders 
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to  any  of  the  men  employed  by  the  said  contractor  to  "gel 
clear"  or  to  keep  busy  or  to  appear  to  be  busy  when  any  ofl 
the  United  States  Army  were  about  or  around  the  work,  or 
of  the  workmen  to  go  to  a  building  and  lock  themselves  in 
to  sleep:  that  no  such  orders  were  over  given  by  affiant  ei 
substance  or  effect  and  that  affiant  never  heard  of  any  such 
being  given  by  any  of  the  superintendents  or  foremen  empl< 
the  said  contractor.  Affiant  further  says  that  he  never  saic 
said  McCorkle  to  get  up  buildings  as  fast  as  possible  so  thi 
would  be  more  work  to  do,  but  affiant  did  endeavor  to  hu 
worlv  of  construction  and  gave  orders  to  that  effect. 

Afliant  further  savs  that  on  one  occasion,  about  the  time 
was  first  rumored  that  the  armistice  had  been  signed,  ordei 
to  liini.  through  the  constructing  quartermaster's  office,  to 
tinue  construction  work  and  that  such  work  was  then  disco 
for  one  or  two  days  and  that  while  the  said  construction  w( 
stopped  the  men  employed  by  the  said  contractor  were  put  1 
in  fitting  locks,  gathering  up  material  and  putting  stoves 
buildings;  that  at  no  other  time  was  the  construction  wc 
continued  while  affiant  was  employed  on  the  Camp  Sherma 
for  the  said  contractor. 

That  at  all  times  while  affiant  was  engaged  on  the  sjiid  w 
was  ordered  and  directed  by  his  superintendent,  Anson  H. 
to  push  the  work  as  rapidly  as  possible,  keep  the  men  busy,  an 
all  waste:  that  he  was  ordered  and  directed  to  save  all  bn 
long  as  two  feet  for  use  as  subflooring,  and  that  he  transmitt 
orders  to  the  men  under  him.  Affiant  says  that  apparently  tl 
foremen  engaged  on  the  said  work  of  the  said  contractor  wi 
endeavoring  to  have  the  work  done  promptly  and  efficient 
without- \mnecessary  waste  of  material  and  tmie. 

Affiant  says  that  he  found  on  one  occasion  said  W.  B.  M 
aslec])  in  one  of  the  buildings  on  said  work  and  affiant  then  ar 
ordered  the  said  McCorkle  to  get  to  work  immediately  and 
ened  to  discharge  him  if  affiant  found  him  again  idling. 
says  also  that  the  said  McCorkle,  at  the  time  he  entered  the 
of  tlie  said  McGrath.  stated  to  affiant  that  he  was  a  carpen 
competent  to  do  carpenter  work.  Affiant  found  on  observi 
McCorkle  work  that  he  was  not  a  competent  carpenter  and  I 
fiant  then  put  said  McCorkle  to  work  putting  on  insulating 
and  carrying  lumber  to  carpenters;  that  said  McCorkle  was  i 
to  be  idle  and  lazy  while  engaged  in  the  work  and  it  was  m 
for  affiant  to  devote  particular  attention  to  said  McCorkle 
liim  working.  Affiant  .says  that  at  the  time  said  McCorkle  \ 
ployed  by  the  said  McGrath  there  was  a  shortage  of  labor 
was  practically  impossible  to  get  sufficient  comf>etent  men  to 
work.  It  was  for  that  reason  only  that  the  said  McCorkle  w 
tinueil  in  the  said  employment. 

Affiant  says  also  that  none  of  the  buildings  constnicted  by  ( 
McGrath  were  ever  blown  down. 

[seal.]  George  W.  Kfj 

Swoin  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in  my  presence  by  t 
George  W.  Keeney  this  "iOtli  day  of  November,  \.  D.  1919. 

John  W.  H.vu. 
Notary  Public,  Scioto  County,  i 
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Ohio, 

lison  County,  ss: 

0,  plaintiff,  v.  Carl  M.  Watts,  defendant. 

or  a  misdemeanor. 

of  common  pleas,  Madison  County,  Ohio,  of  the  term 

1915. 

f  the  grand  jury  of  the  county  of  Madison  and  State 

ind  there  duly  impaneled,  sworn,  and  charged  to  in- 

esent  all  offenses  whatever  committed  within  the  limits 

on  their  said  oaths,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority 

Ohio,  do  find  and  present :  That  Carl  M.  Watts,  alias 

I  Mie  27th  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 

ine  hundred  and  fifteen,  in  the  county  of  Madison  and 

foresaid,  unlawfully  did  utter  and  publish  as  true  and 

lin  false,  forged,  and  counterfeited  note,  which  said 

ind  counterfeited  note  is  of  the  purport  and  of  the 


I,  to  wit : 


London,  Ohio,  Feb.  20,  1911. 


date  we  jointly  and  severally  promise  to  pay  to  the  order  of 
at  the  Central  Bank  of  London,  Ohio,  six  hundred  and  sixty- 
alue  received,  with  Interest  at  8%  per  annum,  after  matnritj. 
annually. 

ey's  fee  of  10%  on  the  amount  due  on  note  for  collection,  if 
paid  at  maturity,  the  same  to  be  calculated  and  Included  in 
'overed  upon  said  note  in  case  of  suit  or  added  to  the  amount 
by  any  attorney  without  fee.  And  we  jointly  and  severally 
any  attorney  at  law,  at  any  time  after  the  maturity  of  the 
jear  for  us,  or  either  of  us,  in  any  court  of  record  in  the  State 
re  the  issue  and  service  of  process  and  confess  judgment  for 
due  on  said  note,  with  interest  and  cost,  In  favor  of  the  payee 
ny  endorsee  or  holder  thereof,  and  release  all  errors  and  the 

Cabl  M.  Watts. 
Vernie  M.  Watts. 
i.  b.  borbob. 

1  statute  in  such  ease  made  and  provided,  and  against 
lignity  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 

thereby  unlawfully  to  defraud,  he,  the  said  Carl  M. 
.rl  Watts,  then  and  there  at  the  time  he  so  uttered  and 
false,  forged,  and  counterfeited  note,  well  knowing 
false,  forged,  and  counterfeited. 

C.  C.  Crabbe, 
Prosecuting  Attorney. 

No.  982.  January  term,  1915.  Court  of  common 
County,  Ohio.    The  State  of  Ohio  v.  Carl  M,  Watts, 

ts,  uttering  and  publishing  a  forged  note. 

indictment  found  upon  testimony  sworn  and  sent  be- 
jury  at  the  request  of  the  prosecuting  attorney  and 

1  grand  jmy. 

rth,  foreman  of  grand  jury. 

"    John  Ellsworth,  foreman  of  grand  jury. 

4,  1915.    John  H.  Foster,  clerk;  C.  C.  Crabbe,  prose- 
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On  this  25  day  of  Jan.,  1915,  defendant,  Carl  M.  Watts,  a 
and  pleads  not  guilty  to  this  indictment. 

John  H.  Foster,  clerk. 

Clerk's  certificate. 

The  State  of  Ohio,  Madison  County,  ss. 

I,  F.  M.  Stickley,  clerk  of  court  of  common  pleas  in  and 
county,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  within  and  foregoing  is  a  i 
and  correct  copy  of  the  original  indictment,  together  with 
dorsements  thereon,  now  on  file  in  my  office. 

AVitness  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  said  court  at  London,  C 
24  day  of  Nov.,  1919. 

F.  M.  Stickley,  clerk,  by  Grace  Stickley,  deputy. 


•  •" 


The  State  of  Ohio,  plaintiff,  v.  Carl  M.  Watts,  defends 

982. 

Tills  day  this  cause  came  on  to  be  heard  upon  the  motii 
new  trial,  and  after  full  consideration,  the  court  doth  ovei 
same,  to  which  defendant  excepts.  And  thereupon,  the  d 
being  in  court  in  the  custody  of  the  sheriff,  was  informe< 
court  of  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  and  inquired  of  if  he  had  anj 
say  wliy  judgment  should  not  be  pronounced  against  him,  an 
nothing  but  what  he  hath  already  said. 

It  is  therefore  adjudged  by  the  court  that  the  said  Carl  1 
be  imprisoned  and  confined  in  the  penitentiary  of  this  State. 
at  hard  labor,  but  without  any  solitary  confinement,  until  h 
charged  by  due  process  of  law,  and  that  he  pay  the  cost: 
prosecution  for  which  execution  is  awarded,  to  which  defeii 
cepts. 

And  the  court  finding  that  the  defendant  has  never  bef 
imprisoned  for  crime,  either  in  this  State  or  elsewhere,  ai 
pearing  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  the  character  o 
fendant  and  the  circumstances  of  this  c«se  are  such  that  1 
likely  again  to  engage  in  an  offensive  course  of  conduct, 
the  public  good  does  not  demand  or  require  that  he  shall  s 
penalty  imposed  by  law,  the  court  does  hereby  place  the  d 
on  probation  in  the  manner  provided  by  law. 

It  is  ordered  that  Chas.  L.  Weimer,  sheriff  of  this  county 
he  is  hereby,  appointed  as  probation  officer  in  this  case. 

KOSCOE  G.  HOBNBECK. 

I.  F.  M.  Stickley,  clerk  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  m 
said  county,  do  hereby  certifj'  that  the  within  and  foregoing 
true,  and  correct  copy  of  the  original  indictment,  together 
indorsements  thereon,  now  tin  file  in  my  office. 

AVitness  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  said  court  at  London,  ( 
24tli  day  of  November,  1919. 

[seal.]  F.  M.  Sticklet,  C 

Grace  Stickixt,  L 
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SUBCOMMITEE  No.  2   (CaMPs)  OF 

HE  Sft.kct  Committee  on  Expenditures, 

IN  THE  War  Department, 

House  of  Representatives, 
W askington,  D.  C,  Monday,  November  17, 1919. 

Quiittee  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  cer- 

relating  to  Camp  Sherman,  in  order  that  they  might  be 

is  time. 

on.  Roscoe  C.  McCulloch. 

k  E.  Doremus  was  notified  of  the  meeting,  and  Chair- 

McKenzie  is  absent  from  the  city. 

STATEMEirr  OF  CAFT.  £.  1,  WESSEN. 

Wessen,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 
ujoch.  Captain,  you  are  the  same  Capt.  Wessen  who  tes- 
:ford.  111.,  relating  to  certain  figures  purporting  to  show 
JO  -date  as  far  as  determined  by  the  War  Department 
:  construction  of  Camp  Grant,  are  you  ? 
N.  I  am. 

[JLOCH.  Have  you  prepared  a  similar  table  in  a  similar 
ing  to  the  construction  of  Camp  Sherman,  at  Chilli- 

N.  I  have. 

LiiOCH.  Have  you  that  with  you  ? 

N.  I  have. 

LivOCH.  Will  you  produce  it? 

N.  Yes  [producing  table]. 

r  above  referred  to  was  marked  "  E.  J.  W.  Exhibit 

jLLOCH.  The   paper   that    you    now    produce,    marked 
shibit  No.  2,"  is  a  statement  regarding  Camp  Sherman, 

X.  It  is. 

LLOCH.  We  offer  it  and  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 

5  place. 

1.  J.  W.  No.  2  is  copied  in  the  record,  in  full,  as  follows :) 

2111 
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Camp  Hherman,  ChiUicothe,  Ohio,  Xatinnnl  Army  CnntdnmenU. 


Gontractora  and 
subcontractors. 


A.  Bentley&Son. 
M.  J.  Gibbons 


Hatfield  KlectrlcCo. 
D.  W.  NtcOrath  & 

Son. 

S.  A.  K sswein Heat- 
ing Al'lnmbingCo. 

Emer  A-  I  rypklns  Co. 

D.  W.  MLGrath  & 
Son. 

Samuel  .\.  Esweln 
ACo. 

Erner  <i  UopkinsCo. 

W.  H.  Ringwald  & 
Son. 

Brewer,  Tomllnson 
&  Brewer. 

J.  F.  Perry 

A.  S.  Hecker&Co.. 


Total. 


Date  of 
contracts. 


June  21,1*17 


Nov.    1,1917 


Uar.  25,1918 


do 

Sept;    5,1918 

Dec.  26,1918 


do 

July  10,1917 

July     7,1917 

JuFy  10,1917 


Nature  of  work. 


Cantonment 

Heating  and 
pIumDlng. 

Electrical  work., 

Alterations,  ad- 
ditions, and 
repairs. 

Plumbing  and 
heating. 

Electrical  work.. 

Additional  bar- 
racks. 

Plumbing  and 
heating. 

Electrical  work.. 

Rood  building. . 

....do 


do : 

Well  drilling....; 


Total  cost, 
exclusive  of 
fee  of  general 
contractor. 


18,345,244.07 

iiai,'sia.'sa 


1.405,576.15 


60,336.37 

121,333.08 

66,992.17 
10,254.86 


Totaloost.  .  jie„,n^ 
excluding  I  T^rT^Tr 
feetosub-       K^*™ 


contractor. 


coo  tract. 


(507,217.11 
50,550.10 


.  t2SO,000L0( 


245,858.50 
24, 126. 09 


60,000.  OC 


68,342.01 


118,277.65 
40,678.57 


.'10,912,276.57 


1,065,709.01 


6,(B1.M 

U,  135. 21 

7,  Oil.  81 
2,4atiM 


406.05Lil 


Distribution  of  feet. 
Genei-al  contractors: 

Oiiiitonment  constructlou $230,000.00 

Alterations,  additions,  repairs 60,000.00 

Additional  biirraclcs 68,342.91 

Road  building 2.'>,  210.  74 

Well  drilling 2,  498. 94 


Subcontractors : 

Heating  and  plumbing 81,352.39 

Electrical  work 11,090.12 


$40 


S 


Total,  all  fees 41 

General  contracts,  exclusive  of  fee 10,91 

Subcontract  exclusive  of  fee 1.06 


Total,  all  costs 12.48 

Mr.  McCuLiocH.  Captain,  you  directed  the  preparation 
exhibit,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Wessen.  I  did. 

Mr.   McCuixocH.   You   superintended   it,   verified   it,   an 
pared  it? 

Mr.  Wessen.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  What  about  the  finality  of  the  statement ! 

Mr.  Wessen.  The  statement  is  complete  up  to  date,  but  is  n 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Why? 

Mr.  Wessen.  The  final  audit  of  the  Auditor  of  the  War 
ment  will  change  the  totals. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Will,  or  may? 

Mr.  Wessen.  May  change  the  totals. 

Mr.  McCuuLOCH.  From  what  source  were  these  figures  obti 
you  and  under  your  direction  ? 
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:.  These  figures  ^ere  obtained  from  what  are  known  as 

tatement  or  final  reports  on  file  in  the  Con4ruction 

e  War  Department. 

LOCH.  And  these"  are  the  totals  taken  from  said  original 

itated  above,  under  your  direction  and  supervision  f 

r.  They  are;  yes,  sir. 

LOCH.  Captain,  did  you,  in  connection  with  Capt.  Eeece, 

erly  an  employee  of  this  conmiittee,  also  prepare  certain 

iting  to  Camp  Sherman  ? 

.  I^id. 

LOCH.  Have  you  those  with  you  ? 

r.  I  have  [producing  papers] . 

s  above  referred  to  were  marked  "E.  J.  W.  Exhibit 

LOCH.  The  paper  niarked  "  E.  J.  W.  Exhibit  No.  3  "  is 

.  A  statement  showing  instances  where  the  general  con- 
ntlev  &  Son  Co.,  at  Camp  Sherman,  failed  to  take  ad- 
cash  discount,  allowed  by  ^■arious  vendors  for  material 
Dnst ruction  of  the  camp  purchased  by  A.  Bentley  & 

LOCH.  Or  material  furnished  by  the  Government  for 

re  to  pay  and  be  reimbursed  ? 

I.  Yes. 

LOCH.  Are  the  supporting  figures  in  detail  attached  to 

.  They  are  attached  to  the  exhibit. 

LOCH.  Let  those  be  identified  as. "  E.  J.  W.  Exhibit 

3  above  referred  to  were  marked  "E.  J.  W.  Exhibit 

LOCH.  The  sheets  on  long  accounting  paper  marked 
libit  No.  4  "  are  the  supporting  figures,  are  they  ? 
.  They  are. 

[iOCH.'We  ask  that  Exhibit  E.  J.  W.  No.  3  be  printed 
md  that  Exhibit  E.  J.  W.  No.  4  be  made  a  part  of  the 

Jrinted. 
.  W.  No.  3  is  copied  in  the  record  in  full,  as  follows :) 

Washington,  D.  C.  Septemebr  27,  19J0. 
hantland. 
ece. 

iscounts,  Camp  Sherman,  Ohio. 

ling  hereto  a  complete  list,  showing  in  detail  the  various  in- 
A.  Bentley  &  Son  Co.,  the  contractor,  anil  Capt.  Ward  Dahney, 
rtermaster  at  Camp  Sherman,  failed  to  take  advantage  of  the 
Uowed  by  various  vendors  for  material  used  in  the  construc- 
1  have  only  shown  such  instances  as  can  be  verlfletl  by  quick 
invoice, 
heets  are  numbered  1  to  18  and  give  the  following  Information : 

3st  through  A.  Bentley  &  Son's  failure  to  deduct $7,786.76 

)st  through  Capt.  Ward  Dabney's  failure  to  deduct--     1, 100.45 

discounts  lost  to  and  including  Dec.  31.  1917 8,887.21 

te  from  attached  sheets  that  the  many  Items  comprising  the 
)rosent  various  and  sundry  vouchers,  all  of  which  are  on  file 
timore  St.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  are  accessible  at  any  time  it 
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becomes  necessary  to  use  them  to  substantiate  these  items.  I  woalii 
that  you  have  them  transferred  to  Washington  only  when  you  find  it  i 
to  use  them. 

3.  The  contract  entered  Into  by  and  between  the  contractor  and  G«' 
provides  as  follows: 

Article  II,  Item  K,  fourth  paragraph :  "The  contractor  shall  take  a< 
to  the  best  of  its  ability,  of  all  discounts  available,  and  when  anabh 
such  advantage  shall  promptly  notify  the  contracting  officer  of  Its  Inat 
reasons  therefor." 

Further  than  tliis,  the  contract  is  so  worded  as  to  impress  the  Go' 
that  the  contractor  has  had  previous  experience  on  similar  work,  has  i 
izatlon  for  the  purpose,  and  is  therefore  capable  of  performing  all  di 
talnlng  thereto. 

Also,  I  am  attaching  a  copy  of  letter  from  The  A.  Bentley  &  Son  C 
February  26,  1918,  addressed  to  Lieut.  Col.  F.  L.  Case,  second  para 
follows : 

"You  understand  that  under  the  procedure  followed  there,  the  Go 
vouchered  us  in  advance  of  our  paying  these  bills  and  we  paid  thei 
manner  in  which  we  were  instructed  to  do  so." 

COMMKNTS. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  I  am  unable  to  locate  a  notice  or  copj 
from  the  contractor  to  the  contracting  officer  of  his  inability  to  secure  I 
whicli,  hud  he  done  so,  would  no  doubt  have  brought  about  a  change 
saving  tlie  Government  In  many  cases ;  and,  further,  in  view  of  tl 
pai-agrai>li  of  his  letter  quoted  above,  setting  forth  the  method  of  r 
ment  prior  to  their  paying  invoice,  I  can  not  help  but  construe  that 
tnictor  was  negligent  in- the  running  of  his  office  to  such  an  extent  th 
the  Government  to  pay  more  for  material  and  supplies  had  It  been  c 
and  I  feel  that  he,  the  contractor,  should  be  called  upon  to  reimi 
Government  for  the  loss  sustained,  amounting  to  $7,786.76. 

5.  Kelative  to  the  item  of  $1,100.45,  being  cash  discounts  lost  by  i 
mil  ice  deductions,  you  .are  advised  that  this  amount  represents  items 
the  contractor  was  not  concerned  and  which  he  did  not  pay,  but  was  h 
Capt.  Ward  Dabney,  constructing  quartermaster,  and  paid  for  by  h 
with  Government  funds. 


COMMENTS. 

Of  course,  you  understand  that  the  constructing  quartermaster  > 
supervise  every  detail  of  his  auditing  force,  and  while  I  realize  tlial 
negligence  In  this  matter  would  be  charged  to  the  field  auditor.  I  cai 
that  he  is  iiccountable.  The  field  auditor  is  employed  by  and  for  tlje 
Ing  quartermaster,  and  his  acts,  or  conduct,  naturally  results  as  a  rest 
to  the  constructing  quartermaster,  I  do  not  feel  that  the  construct 
terniaster  is  liable  from  a  moral  viewpoint,  yet  I  should  think  thi 
would  rest  upon  him  as  an  accountable  officer  from  a  legal  viewpoint 

W.  R. 

Mr.  McCutxocH.  Now,  this  report  is  signed  by  Capt.  Reec 
do  you  know  about  the  authenticity  and  correctness  of  the 

Mr.  Wessen.  I  verified  the  figures  and  compared  tbeni 
papers  from  which  they  were  obtained. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Have  you  other  data  relating  to  the  com 
of  Camp  Sherman? 

Mr.  Wessen.  I  have  another  report  on  the  operation  of 
missaiv  at  Camp  Sherman. 

Mr.  "McCulloch.  Also  prepared  and  signed  by  Capt  Kee< 

Mr.  Wbssbn.  Also  signed  by  Capt.  Beece  and  prepared  v 
direction  [producing  papers]. 

(The  papers  above  referred  to  were  marked  "r*.  J.  W. 
No.  5.") 
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OCH.  The  paper  marked  "  E.  J.  W.  No.  5  "  is  the  re- 

^ou  refer? 

.  Yes,  sir. 

joch.  You  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  this  report 

likewise  ? 

,  I  did. 

ocH.  We  offer  that,  and  let  it  be  printed  in  the  record 

I.  J.  W.  No.  5  "  is  copied  in  the  record,  in  full  as  fol- 

WA8HIN0T0N,  D.  C,  September  87,  1919. 
T.  Chantland. 

r  No.  12-72,  A.  BenUey  &  Son  Co.,  $17,405.56. 

r  No,  12-109,  A.  Bentley  &  Son  Co.,  $142,166.71. 

r  No.  12-138,  A.  Bentley  &  Son  Co.,  $9,801.52. 

ng  hereto  the  above-mentioned  duplicate  vouchers  for  informa- 

»  purposes. 

COMMENTS. 

for  $17,405.56  represents  5  per  cent  commission  or  a  fee  paid 
Qmissary  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  It  appears  from  the  record 
:  contractor  entered  Into  a  subcontract  with  American  Commls- 
lose  of  operating  commissary.  I  am  unable  to  locate  a  copy  of 
)Qt  you  have  on  file  a  blank  form  which.  In  my  best  opinion, 
I  instance.  Assuming  that  the  contract  and  the  copy  on  file 
e  one  and  the  same,  I  can  not  feel  that  the  contractor  was 
ng  this  payment,  unless  it  can  be  construed  as  a  part  of  the 
al  contractor,  but  which  was  not  so  construed  in  this  case. 
s  directed  to  that  portion  of  the  copy  of  the  purported  con- 
can  Commissary  Co.,  on  file  in  your  office,  wherein  it  sets  forth 
t  "  The  general  contractor  is  not  equipped  or  able  to  perform 
rating  the  commissary,  and  it  Is  therefore  consistent  for  the 
let  same." 

[rected  to  the  first  part  of  the  general  contract  with  A.  Bentley 
iiu  it  is  stated  in  substance  as  follows :  "  That  the  contractor 
ion  and  is  fully  equipped  and  has  had  previous  experience  in 

It,  this  payment  was  made  without  proper  authority,  and  the 

1  reimburse  the  Government  for  said  amount. 

2-100,  amounting  to  $142,165.71,  represents  a  loss  sustained 

Son  Co.,  general  contractor,  through  American  Commissary 
operation  of  the  commissary  for  the  period  of  June  28  to 
7,  five  months  and  seven  days,  and  representing  a  loss  of 

on  657,843  meals  served  and  sold  at  30  cents  each.  The  con- 
j  by  and  between  A.  Bentley  &  Son  Co.  and  the  Government 

for  a  loss,  but  it  does  api)ear  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
made  the  contract  to  operate  without  loss  or  profit.  I  there- 
3  that  a  loss  was  Justified,  and  certainly  not  one  of  Such 
this  case.  The  contractor  certainly  did  not  have  the  Govem- 
BSts  in  this  matter,  and  I  feel  that  they  should  be  called  upon 
jo  great  a  loss  was  incurred,  their  authority  for  same,  what 
ire  taken  to  reduce  the  operating  cost  or  loss,  especially  so, 
t  api>e!irs  that  the  loss  sustained  began  at  the  very  time  of 
iii.ssary.  I  can  only  see  that  the  contractor  was  very  negligent 
d  be  held  accountable,  in  so  far  as  he  can  be  made  so,  under 

this,  I  also  see  that  the  constructing  quartermaster  ■•■'ould  be 
!  culpable,  and  I  think  he  should  be  called  upon  to  explain  his 
fing  this  condition  to  exist  The  constructing  quartermaster, 
s  dl.si>urslng  officer  for  construction  funds,  is  the  only  Govem- 
juntable  In  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  yet  it  further  shows 
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that  little  care,  if  any,  was  taken  by  the  officials  of  the  Construction  Di 
Washington  in  matters  of  this  kind  and  character.    They,  too,  are  and 
held  more  or  less  accountable,  and  should  be  asked  to  explain  Uielr  re 
allowing  such  conditions  to  exist. 

Voucher  No.  12-138,  $9,801.52.  represents  two  items,  $1,960.12  and  fl 
total,  $9,801.52 — the  first  Item  being  overpayments  made  to  A.  Bentle 
Co.  by  the  employees  and  later  refunded  to  them ;  the  item  of  $7,841 
sents  the  following: 

•'  Overpayment  to  employees  of  the  A.  Bentley  &  Sons  Co.,  due  to  i 
deduct  board  from  their  wages  at  time  of  final  payment" 

Your  attention  is  directed  to  the  last-mentioned  Item,  amounting  to 
This  is  a  loss  sustained  by  the  contractor  through  his  failure  to  prop 
guard  the  Government's  interests  in  collecting  from  his  employees 
amounts  wliicli  liad  been  sold  or  let  on  a  credit  basis  by  the  commissi 
contractor  at  all  times  had  charge  of  hiring  and  firing  labor,  and  the  wi 
paid  to  tlie  employees  by  the  contractor  and  not  by  the  Government 
missary  was  also  operated  by  the  contractor  or  those  delegated  by  him 
an  item  had  been  charged  against  a  man's  time  the  Government  had  i 
edge  of  the  charge,  and  therefore  did  not  liave  a  rea.son  to  suspect  that 
tion  should  be  made.  The  original  voucher  is  on  file  at  the  office  of  thi 
for  the  War  Department  and  bears  the  signature  of  A.  Bentley  &  Sons 
the  face  of  the  voucher  the  contractor  admits  the  loss. 

I  consider  this  to  be  a  very  clear  case  of  carele.ssness  on  the  part  ol 
tractor,  and  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that  the  contractor  slio 
buree  the  Government 

W.  R. 

Mr.  McCuiJX)CH.  I  now  oifer  and  ask  to  be  printed  in  thi 
the  accountant's  report  in  re  D.  W.  McGrath  &  Sons,  Cc 
Ohio,  marked  and  identified  as  "  Exhibit  G.  W.  S.  No.  1." 

Exhibit  O.  W.  S.  No.l. 

Accountant's  Report  in  re  D.  W.  McGr.\th  &  Sons,  Ooluubub, 
Camp  Sherman,  Oiiii.licothe. 

Stobck  and  Denoixk  (Ini 
A'eir   York,   November  < 
Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie, 

Chairman  Subcommittee  No.  2,  Setert  Committee  on 

Erpcniitiires   in    the   ll'nr    Department,    'Washiniiton.    P.    C 


il^pw 


CAMP    SHERMAN. 

Gentlemen  :  Pursuant  to  the  Instructions  of  Col.  W.  T.  ChantI 
cial  coun.scl  to  the  committee,  we  herewith  submit  our  report  of  f 
ination  of  the  books  of  D.  W.  McGrath  and  D.  W.  McGrath  &  Son 
umbus,  Ohio,  the  contractor  at  Camp  Sherman,  Chlllicothe.  Ohio. 

MAXIMUM    FEES. 

The  lii-st  contract  that  was  given  to  P.  W.  McGrath  &  Sons,  w 
tract  was  entered  into  by  the  War  Department  in  Xovomher,  1917. 
for  a  maximum  fee  of  $60,000. 

From  an  examination  of  n  book  known  as  "  Fees  paid "  kp|»t  I 
.Tohn,  the  auditor  of  D.  W.  McGrath  &  Sons,  shows  fees  paid  foi 
of  the  contractor  .$.55,283.32.  The  Ixxtks  of  D.  W.  McGrath  &  Sons  • 
on  .Tiil.v  21;.  1019,  the  Government  paid  direct  to  the  Columbus  offlc< 
for  $4,471.63,  making  total  payments  on  account  of  fee*  to  July  22 
.■559.754.95,  leaving  the  amount  of  !i;245.05  unpaid  to  October  31.  10 
count  of  tlie  maximum  fee  of  ifGO.OOO. 

D.  AV.  McGrath  &  Sons  received  an  additional  contract  which  Is  1 
Iheir  books  as  "  Second  contract."  This  latter  contract  providetl  n  1 
fee  of  $100,000,  but  this  fee  was  not  earnetl.  as  the  work  was  com 
.April,  lOI'.l,  and  in  necordanfv  willi  the  teriii.«  of  llie  contract,  they 
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of  $64,981.91  of  which  amount  they  have  received  to  tiate  the 
53  leaving  un  amount  of  ?8,368.38  unpaid. 

SIIICONTRACTORS'     FEES. 

aid  subcontractors'  foe.«  .*9,3."0.]8  as  follows: 

I  tract : 

.$8,  .557.  96 

iopkins 792.  22 

$9,350.18 

contract : 

^ 2,998. 1.5 

opkins 1, 012. 98 

4, 001. 13 

s  paid  to  subcontractors 13.351.31 

es  paid    to   the  contractors   and   the   subcontractors  were   as 

I  &  Sons ,  $116,  368.  48 

11,  546. 11 

ns 1,  805. 10 

129, 719.  79 

f  fees  paid  to  both  the  contractor  and  the  subcontractors  are 
xhibit  A. 

■  FBANK  J.  M'gBATH,  T-VKEN  FBOU  CAMP  SHEBMAN  PAT  ROLL. 

?  Sherman  pay  rolls  Mr.  Frank  J.  McGrath  has  received  a 
g  with  November  28,  1917,  down  to  and  Including  September  3, 
?  to  $4,362.40  as  general  superintendent,  as  Is  evidenced  by 
Is  report. 

to  the  exhibit.  It  will  be  noted  that  from  November  28,  1917, 
18.  Prank  J.  McGrath  has  received  a  salary  of  $140  per  week 
t  the  rate  of  $20  per  diem,  and  that  from  March  12,  1918,  down 
g  September  3.  1918,  he  received  a  salary  of  .$92.40  based  on 

rate  of  $400  per  month. 

during  the  period  that  Mr.  Frank  J.  McGrath  was  employed 
lan  on  the  books  of  D.  W.  McGrath  &  Sons,  of  Columbus,  he 

for  the  weeks  of  December  7,  1917,  and  December  14,  1917, 

;erpsting  to  note  that  on  the  books  of  D.  W.  McGrath  &  Sons 
vlth  $35  per  week,  or  $150  per  month  for  salary,  while  during 
s  first  employed,  i.  e..  up  to  March  5,  1918,  he  was  receiving 
)  jier  month,  or  four  times  the  amount  of  salary  he  was  receiv- 
vn  concern. 

12,  1918,  and  to  the  termination  of  his  employment.  September 
ived  at  Camp  Sherman  salary  at  the  rate  of  $400  per  month, 
y  three  times  as  much  as  he  was  getting  from  D.  W.  McGrath  & 

lie  that  Mr.  Frank  J.  McGrath  was  employed  at  Camp  Sherman 
contract,  the  pay  rolls  do  not  show  him  receiving  any  salary, 
hat  he  was  entitled  to  none  for  the  reason  that  on  the  second 
a  member  of  the  copartnership  of  D.  W.  McGrath  &  Sons,  and 
not  oiilitlod  to  any  salary. 

on  of  the  personal  account  of  Frank  .T.  IkfcGrath  on  the  books 
■ath  c!t  Sons  shows  that  from  September,  1918,  to  May.  1919, 
n-itli  a  salary  of  $1100  per  month  and  with  hotel  exjienses  of 
wn  on  Kxhiliit  C  of  this  report. 

McGrath  st;ites  to  us  that  prior  to  May  20,  1918.  he  was  not 

>  firm,  that  the  concern  was  known  as  D.  W.  McGrath  and  that 

the  sole  owner  and  that  he  did  not  participate  in  the  profits 

Thf-  books  show  that  up  to  May  20.  1918,  the  only  capital 

the  name  of  D.  W.  McGrath,  but  on  referring  to  the  first  con- 
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tract  as  made  by  the  War  Department  with  D.  W.  McGrath  the 
appears :  "  D.  W.  McGrath,  a  copartnership  composed  of  D.  W.  McGn 
McGrath,  F.  J.  McGrath,  and  John  A.  McGrath." 

This  is  explained  by  Frank  J.  McGrath  and  E.  H.  McGrath  th 
time  tlie  contract  was  made  It  was  not  noticed  by  them,  tliat  they  a 
called  the  attention  of  some  one  lu  the  War  Department,  and  was 
If  the  contract,  as  it  then  stood  was  to  be  sent  back  to  the  War  De 
that  tills  would  cause  delay  in  their  getting  the  work  of  a  new  conti 
erly  signed,  and  for  that  reason,  they  permitted  the  original  contract 
as  it  was  drawn  in  the  name  of  a  copartnership. 

This  explanation  as  given  by  Mr.  Frank  J.  and  Mr.  E.  H.  McGrat 
a  plausible  one,  but  the  writer  is  directing  same  t«  the  attention  of  i 
man  of  this  committee,  for  he  Is  of  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Frank  J. 
was  a  copartner,  as  is  shown  by  the  contract  made  with  the  War  De 
although  the  capital  account  stood  in  the  name  of  D.  W.  McGrath  (th 
and  tlie  fact  that  tlie  books  have  not  been  closed  since  April  24.  191 
profits  and  losses  not  being  determineil  until  May  20,  1918.  up  to  wi 
the  Government  work  had  not  been  shown  in  the  books,  and  a  Bni 
of  tlie  boolis  having  not  been  made  until  May  31,  1919,  at  which  tli 
J.  McGrath  did  participate  in  the  fees  that  were  received  through  thi 
ment  contract,  he  Is  not  entitled  to  the  salary  drawn  l)y  him  ami  i 
on  tlie  Cniup  Sherman  pay  roll  amounting  to  $4,362.40,  and  that  thi 
should  lie  reimbursed  to  the  Government. 

Exliibit  D  Is  a  statement  sliowing  the  volume  of  business  done  1 
McGratli  &  Sons,  together  with  the  cost  of  the  business,  their  losses  a 
net  protits,  overhead  expenses,  and  approximate  percentage  of  overbei 
volume  of  business  done.  This  statement  is  subdivideil  and  is  self-ex| 
The  following  sliows  the  subdivisions: 

1.  Volume  of  business. 

(o)  Private  business. 
(h)  Government  business. 
(C-)  Total  volume. 

2.  Cost  of  business. 

(o)  Private  busines.s. 

3.  Loss  in  private  bu-siness. 

4.  Gains  In  private  business. 

5.  Net  profits. 

((/)  In  private  business. 
(h)  In  Government  business. 
(c)  Combined  profit.s. 

6.  Overhead  expenses. 

(a)  In  private  business. 

(b)  In  Government  bu.siness. 

(c)  Combined  overhead. 

7.  Approximate  percentage  of  overhead  on  volume. 

(a)  In  private  business. 
{b)  In  Government  busines-s. 
Exhibit  E,  profit  and  loss  statement  for  the  period  April  24,  1915,  tc 
1918,  and  from  May  20,  1918,  to  May  31,  1919,  showing  the  losses  and  ( 
net  protits,  how  distributed  In  their  private  business,  also  the  prol 
through  the  Government  contracts,  and  the  percentage  of  profits  dlstr 
each  partner. 

On  the  profit  and  loss  statement,  as  mentioned  above.  It  is  shown 
profits  ending  May  20,  1918,  were  $46,334.29,  which  were  distributed  as 

85  per  cent  to  D.  W.  McGrath $3 

15  per  cent  to  E.  J.  McGrath 


From  .May  20,  1918,  to  May  31,  1919,  tlie  profits,  exclusive  of  the  Goi 
busine.ss.  amounted  to  $1,244.11.  which  has  not  as  yet  been  distribut 
profits  from  the  Government  business  amounted  to  $111,408.63.  whi 
distributiKl  in  the  following  ratio : 
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K  W.  McGrath $27,  850. 90 

bonus  to  E.  H.  McGrath 16,  710.  55 

.  H.  McGrath '27,850.90 

J.  McGrath 11, 140. 36 

J.  McGrath "16,710.55 

bhn  A.  McGrath 11, 140.  37 

111,403.63 
itement  of  assets  and  liabilities  as  of  May  20,  1918,  together 
y  note. 

itement  of  assets  and  liabilities  as  of  August  5,  1919,  showing 
ipital  investments,  together  with  notea 

BOOKS   OF  D.    W.    M'GRATH. 

of  record  would  state  that  the  account  appearing  on  the  books 
it  account "  represents  administrative  expense,  whicli  Includes 
ers,   booklceepers,   clerks,   consulting  engineers,   postage,   tele- 
h,  rent,  and  all  other  minor  expenses, 
ount "  represents  their  profit  and  loss  account. 

8ALABIE8. 

Irawn  by  the  Individual  members  of  D.  W.  McGrath  prior  to 
the  Government  contract,  were  as  follows:   D.   W.  McGrath, 
;  E.  H.  McGrath,  $150  per  month  and  bonus;  F.  J.  McGrath, 
J.  A.  McGrath,  $125  per  month, 
ubmitted. 

Storck  &  Dengleb  (Inc.)., 
Geo.  W.  Storck,  President. 
John  C.  Denoleb,  Secretary. 

Exhibit  A. 
CAUP   shebman. 
Fees  paid  D.  W.  McOrath  <t  Sons. 

tee $60, 000. 00 

l)Ook  shows  fee  paid 55,283.32 

9,  paid  direct 4,471.63 

59, 754. 95 

)  Oct.  31.  1919 245.05 

fee 100, 000.  00 

e  of 64,981.91 

leted  April,  1919— fee  paid  to  Oct.  31,  1919 56, 613.  53 

)  Oct.  31,  1919 8,368.38 

unpaid 8, 613.  53 

fees: 
let— 

ein 8,  557.  96 

fe   Hopkins 792.22 

9, 350. 18 

ms,  amoantlnK  to  $44,661.46,  were  returned  to  tbe  business  for  the 
g  a  "  sinking  rand  "  to  be  used  for  bad  debts. 
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Fees  paid  D.  W.  McGrafh  <(■  .S'o;i«- -Continued. 

Scfoiid  coiitrnct — 

Rsseinvein 

KriuT  &  Hopkins 

Total   fees  piiiU   to  subcontractors 

Totiil  fees  paid : 

D.  \V.  McGrath— 

First  contract ■ 

Second  contract i 

1 

Subcontractors — 

Essenwein,  first  and  second  contracts 

Einer  &  Hopkins,  first  and  second  contracts 

Total  fees  paid i: 

Items  still  unpaid  on  first  fee: 

Deductions  American  Uailway  Express 

July  2,  1919,  error 

793  sacks,  at  10  cents 

Overpayment  final  fee  Erner  &  Hopkins 

Insurance   premium 


Exhibit  B. 

Salarii  of  Frank  J.  ilcGrath,  as  general  superintendent,  taken  fro 

Sherman  pay  roUs. 

Nov.  28  to  Dec.  4,  1917,  7  days  at  $20  per  day 

Dec.  11,  7  (lays  at  $20  per  day 

Dec.  IS,  7  (lays  at  $20  per  day 

Dec.  2."),  7  (lays  at  $20  per  day 

■Tan.  1,  lOlS,  7  days  at  $20  per  day 

Jan.  8,  7  days  at  $20  per  day 

Jan.  15,  7  days  at  $20  per  day 

Jan.  22.  7  days  at  $20  per  day 

Jan.  29,  7  days  at  $20  per  day 

Feb.  0,  7  days  at  $20  i)er  day 

Feb.  13,  7  days  at  $20  per  day 

Feb.  19,  7  (lavs  at  $20  per  day 

Feb.  26,  7  days  at  $20  per  day - 

Mar.  5,  7  days  at  .$20  per  day 

Mar.  12,  0  da.vs  at  .$400  per  month 

Mar.  19,  6  days  at  $400  per  month 

Mar.  2C,  0  days  at  $400  per  month v 

Apr.  2,  6  (lays  nt  .$400  per  month 

Apr.  9,  0  days  at  .$400  per  month 

Apr.  16,  6  (lays  at  $400  per  month 

Apr.  23,  0  days  at  $400  per  month 

Apr.  30,  6  days  at  $400  per  month 

May  7.  6  days  at  $400  per  month 

May  14,  6  days  at  $400  per  month 

May  21,  6  days  at  $400  per  month 

May  28,  0  days  at  $400  per  month 
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•k  J.  McOrath,  as  general  superintendent,   taken   from  Camp 
Sherman  pay  rolls — Cootinued. 

It  $400  per  month 92.  40 

at  $400  per  month 92.40 

at  $400  per  month 92.  40 

at  $400  per  month 92. 40 

It  $400  per  month 92.40 

t  $400  per  month 92.  40 

at  $400  per  month 92.  40 

at  $400  per  month 92.40 

at  $400  per  month 92.  40 

It  $400  per  month 92.  40 

at  $400  per  month 92.  40 

at  $400  per  month 92.  40 

at  $400  per  month 92.  40 

It  $400  per  month... 92.  40 


4, 362.  40 


arles  were  drawn  by  Mr.  Frank  J.  McGrath  for  the  period  as 
ig  the  time  of  the  first  contract. 

'rank  J.  McOrath,  drawn  on  the  books  of  D.  W.  McGrath. 

lary $35.  00 

ilary 35. 00 


70.00 


Exhibit  G. 

t,  F.  J.  McOrath,  on  hooks  of  D.  W.  McOrath  <t  Sons,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 


er,  1918-May,  1919,  $500  per  month. 


ineral  expense  account,  D.  W.  McOrath  &  Sons. 
itendent  and  employees,  not  allowed  by  Government. 


if  C,  Salvation  Army,  Mrs.  Newman) 

ress,  local  and  long-distance  telephone,  electric  light, 
spital,  notary  public,  expenses  of  guards 


$4,500.00 
1, 185.  07 

5, 685. 07 


$2, 784. 39 

590.07 

150.00 

1,050.00 

200.87 


4,  775.  33 


Exhibit  D. 
D.  W.  McOrath  d  Sons,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Camp  Sherman. 


Volumc. 

Cost. 

Losses. 

Gains. 

Xet 
profit. 

Over- 
head 
expenses. 

Over- 
head 
on  vol- 

IS,  to 
18,  to' 

$1,682,301.52 
W6,571.94 

11,  (13.3,  %7.  23 
40.1  S19..W 

198,587.44 

«44,921.73 

t4(),334.29 
1,244.11 

n,  392. 46 
30,656.73 

Prret. 
4.25 

.75 

btul- 

2,088,873.46,  2,039,586.75 

=====  =:=;=== 

98,087.44 

144,921.73 

47,  .■)78.  40,102, 049. 19 

6 
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D.  W.  McGrath  d  Sons,  Columbus,  Ohio — Continued. 


Volume, 

Cost. 

Losses. 

OHln.s. 

Net 
profit. 

Onr- 

Government  biisiness; 

First  contract,  Nov.  1- 

17  10  April,  1919 

Subcoiitrnct,   May, 
1918,    to    March, 
1919  (Essenwein). 
Subcontract,    May, 
1918,    to    March, 
1919     (Erner     & 

1,103,343.99 
244,513.96 

22,634.73 

1,370,491.68 

Second  contract,   Sep- 
tember, 1918,  to  April, 
1919 

1,389,920.85 
119,526.65 
40,519.58 

Subcontract,    Sep- 
tember,  1918,   to 
March  1919  (Es- 

Subcontract ,     Sep- 
tember,  1918,   to 
March,  1919  (Er- 
ner *  Hopkins).. 

lIl,4(B.aiIt,«Lt» 

1,549,967.08 

Total    r.overn- 
ment  business 

2,920,158.76 

Grand  total 

5,009,332.22 

2,039,586.75 

96,587.44 

144,921.73  158,982. 08|m,730.M 

'Frank  J,  McGrath's  salary  and  expenses V 

Interest  on  borrowed  money 1 

Taxes ■ 

Oenerjil  expenses  (details  attached) i 

Trucking  not  reimbiused  by  Government i 

F.  O.  McGrath's,  salary  ana  expenses  (details) 1 

Lossby  thelt  "Hcald" 1 


Total. 


lOxHIBlT  E. 

Profit  and  loss  (distribution),  taken  from  analysis  of  revenue  tooks  (< 

details). 

D.  W.  M'GRATH   A   SONS,  CAMP  SHEBMAN,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


Losses.        Oains. 

Net  profit. 

Per 
eent. 

How  dJitTlbiitad. 

I 

Private  business: 
From  Apr.  24,  1915,  to\ 
May  20, 1918.              / 
From  May  20,  1918,  to 

198,587.44 

S144,«21.73 

146,334.29 
■1,344.11 

111,403.63 

Perctnl. 
1        85 
\         15 

D.W.  McOrsth(lub(r>n 
E.J.  McGrath 

May  31, 1919. 

Oovemment     business,! 
Camp  Staerman.          / 

35 
IS 

25 
10 
IS 
10 

D.  W.  McGrmth 

E.  H.    UcGrmtli   (M 
bonus'). 

E.  U.  McGrath' 

F.J.  McGrath 

do.« 

John  A.  UcOrath 

UndistribatnJ  proHts. 

1 
t 

U 

1 

1 

Total 

168,982.03 

19 

1 

1  Not  distributed. 

'Returned  to  the  business  for  the  purpose  orereattng  a  sinking  fund. 
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Exhibit  F. 

'  as»et»  and  UabiUtiea  of  D.  U'.  ilcGrath  as  of  May  20,  1919. 

ASSETS. 

$1,  S12. 65 

'National  Bank  of  Columbus 4, 777. 47 

}t  Commerce  of  Columbus 2.50.00 

g  357.72 

ited  .IIIII„IIII-IIZIII-I__IZIIIIIIIII.IIII-ZII—  196!  797!  50 

Dverhead 491. 24 

1 1,  718.  50 

McGrnth 1,  400.  00 

45,  784.  59 

•  and  flxures ' 969.30 

I,  and  harness 1,  650.  00 

machinery  repairs 91.97 

luto  expense 677.62 

ance   (unexpired) 568.00 

■els 1, 591.  86 

betterments,  undistributed 8. 00 

ck 1,  400.  00 

etic  stock ^ 1,100.00 

etic  Club  bonds 10,000.00 

3.  203.  25 

Istributed • 160. 17 

23,  800. 00 

4, 860. 00 

2, 730. 00 

400.00 


315, 099.  84 


MABir.rrres. 

)Ie  on  contracts 141.299.67 

26,  500.  00 

)Ie 37.666.20 

» 8. 12 

Dsltlon  building 200.00 

)unt 436.  28 

$20.  897.  08 

4, 426.  97 

—  25.324.a5 

I  (capital  investment) 83,66-5.52 

315, 099.  84 

pentl.v  up  to  the  period  of  May  20,  1918,  the  liooks  of  account 
le  name  of  G.  W.  McGrath,  and  do  not  show  any  copartnership 
distribution  of  profits.  It  will  be  noted,  however,  that  the  con- 
wlth  the  War  Department  for  the  building  of  Camp  Sherman 
ated  November  30,  1917,  states:  "  D.  W.  McOrath,  a  copnrtner- 
of  D.  W.  McGratl),  E.  H.  McGrath,  F.  .T.  McGrnth,  and  .T.  A. 


aKSPts    nnd 


ExHinrr  G. 

Uabilities    of    T). 
Aug.  5, 1919. 

ASSETS. 


IV.    McGrath    &    Sons,    as    of 


gl  947,16 

JJatlonal  Bank I 13!49o!o5 

Commerce 250. 00 
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statement  of  assets  and  liabilities  of  D.  W.  McGrath,  etc. — Con( 

ASSETS — Continued. 

Contracts    executed ! 

Material 

Kquipinent 

Office  furniture  and  fixtures 

Horses,  wagons,  etc 

Macliinery   repairs,  undistributed 

Automobile 

Boiler  insurance   (unexpired) 

Sacks  and  barrels 

Warehouse 

(:;olutnbHs  Athletic  Club  stock 

Oolunibiis  Athletic  Club  bonds 

Auto   truck 

Keal  estate , 

Buihlinjrs 

Automobiles 

Auto   truck 


UABiunss. 

Accounts  payable  on  contracts 

Bills   payable 

Accounts   payable 

Cost  (undistributed) 

Sinking    fund 

I-iahility   insurance 

Columbus  exposition  building 

Auto   truck 

Interest 

Profit   and   loss $4,428.97 

Profit   and   loss 20,700.98 

F.  .7.  McGrath,  investment 

•T.    A.    McGrath,   Investment 

r>.   W.   JIcGrath,   Investment 

E.  H.  McGrath,  Investment 


NoTK. — It  win  be  noted  that  during  this  period  Frank  J.  McGrai 
pated  in  the  profit  and  that  the  business  Is  known  as  D.  W.  UcGral 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Are  there  now  here  in  your  hands  attac 
the  orip:inal  documents  of  the  War  Department  supporting 

Mi-.  Wessen.  They  are. 

Mr.  McCurxocH.  I  tiiink  I  should  state  for  the  record  tl 
documents  are  voluminous,  and  it  would  be  impractical  to  ] 
in  the  record,  but  they  are  a  part  of  the  files  in  the  Con 
Division  and  can  be  obtained  at  any  time,  as  they  were  obti 
the  preparation  of  this  report. 

That  is  a  correct  statement  as  to  those  documents,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Wessen.  Yes,  sir. 

(Tliereiipon,  at  5  o'clock  p.  m..  the  subcommittee  adjour 
ject  to  call.) 


r-' 
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StJBCOMMITTEE  No.  2    (CaMPs)    OF  THE 

Selectt  Committee  on  ExPENDirtniES  in  the 
War  Depabtment,  House  of  Representatives, 

Monday,  December  15, 1919, 
mmittee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  call  of  the  chair- 
n.  John  C.  McKenzie  (chairman)  presiding.    Also  present: 
3coe  C.  McCulloch  and  Hon.  Fraiik  E.  Doremus. 

)HT  OF  HON.  SOBEET  H.  TODB,  FOSKESLT  HATOS  ABD 
CHAntMAN  OF  THE  COTTNCIL  OF  AOMUnSTBATIOH,  AND 
[SSIOITEA  OF  PUBLIC  SEBVICE,  POUCE,  ABB  PBISONS,  OF 
ITTOFSAlTJTrAB.P.B. 

fitness  was  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 
pKenzie.  Will  you  please  state  your  full  name?  , 

)DD.  Robert  H.  Todd. 

cKenzie.  You  are  mayor  of  the  city  of  San  Juan,  P,  R.  ? 
iDD.  I  am  no  longer  mayor ;  I  am  now  chairman  of  the  council 
listration ;  that  is,  they  have  changed  the  form  of  adminis- 
f  the  city  to  a  council  of  five,  and  I  am  the  chairman. 
cKenzde.  Are  you  a  native  of  Porto  Rico? 
ODD.  No,  sir;  1  was  bom  in  the  neighboring  island  of  St. 
but  since  I  have  been  5  years  old  I  have  lived  in  Porto  Rico ; 
r  myself  a  Porto  Rican. 

sKenzie.  Your  home  is  in  the  city  of  San  Juan  ? 
(DD.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  naturalized  in  this  country. 
cKenzie.  What  is  the  population  of  San  Juan? 
•DD.  In  the  neighborhood.of  75,000. 

cKenzie.  Was  there  a  military  camp  located  there  during 
vith  Germany  ? 

>DD.  Yes,  sir ;  in  1917, 1  think  it  was,  called  Camp  Las  Caskas. 
Spanish  name. 

:I&:NzrE.  How  many  troops  were  stationed  at  that  camp? 
)Dr>.  Twelve  thousand ;  in  that  neighborhood ;  it  might  have 
e  or  less. 

:Kenzie.  Were  those  Porto  Rican  troops? 
DD.  Yes,  sir ;  all  of  them. 
cKenzie.  Organized  into  regiments? 
•DD.  Yes,  sir. 

cKenzie.  With  the  expectation  of  mustering  them  into  the 
:  the  United  States? 
IDD.  Yes,  sir. 
:Kenzie.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  they  were  ever  mus- 
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Mr.  Todd.  No,  sir ;  they  were  not,  because  the  armistice  was 
just  at  the  time  when  I  imderstand  that  those  troops  from  Port 
had  instructions  to  embark  for  the  States. 

Mr.  McKenzbe.  But  none  of  them  ever  left  the  island? 

Mr.  Todd.  No,  sir;  with  the  exception  of  what  they  call 
Porto  Rico  Regiment ;  that  was  sent  over  to  Panama,  to  the  P 
Canal. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  is  a  regiment  that  has  been  in  existei 
a  number  of  years? 

Mr.  Todd.  Yes,  sir.  ■ 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Were  those  12,000  officered  by  Porto  Bican 
or  officers  from  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Todd.  Both  from  the  United  States  and  from  Porto  Ria 
Amerifans  and  Porto  Ricans. 

Mr.  McKekzbe.  Some  of  the  officers  of  the  lower  grades, 
sume,  were  Porto  Ricans? 

Mr.  Todd.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  Porto  Rican  officers  up  to  lieu 
colonel,  but  when  I  said  both  American  and  Porto  Ricans  I 
those  of  the  Porto  Rican  Regiment  who  were  taken  from  the 
were,  of  course,  taken  into  the  National  Army  also  down  there 

Mr.  McKbnzib.  Now,  prior  to  1917  had  there  been  any  bt 
or  military  establishment  at  San  Juan? 

Mr.  Todd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  How  many  troops  would  that  accommodate 

Mr.  Todd.  A  regiment. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Only  a  regiment? 

Mr.  Todd.  A  regiment. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  the  Porto  Rican  Regiment  had  its  hea 
ters  at  San  Juan? 

Mr.  Todd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzde.  That  is,  the  old  Porto  Rican  Regiment? 

Mr.  Todd.  Yes,  sir ;  and  also  they  had  a  part  of  the  regimen 
the  mountains  at  a  town  called  Cayey,  a  place  where  tney  hi 
new  wireless  towers;  wireless  stations. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  now,  about  w^at  time  was  it  decided  t 
additional  camp  facilities  there  and  barracks? 

Mr.  Todd.  It  was  sometime  in  July,  1917,  when  the  comm 
officer  of  the  Porto  Riean  Regiment  received  a  cablegram  fr 
War  Department  instructing  him  to  select  a  place  in  or  ne 
Juan  suitable  for  a  camp  for  7,000  troops;  that  was  the  first  i 
tions.  I  was  called  into  conference  in  his  office  about  this  matt 
I  went  out  with  him  several  times  to  different  parts  of  the 
and,  by  the  way,  I  will  state  that  this  gentlemen,  this  colon 
been  in  Porto  Rico  for  a  long  number  of  years  and  knew  the  c 
very  well — his  name  is  Lieut.  Col.  Orval  P.  Townshend.  And 
different  places.  He  had  what  he  called  experts  with  him  in 
to  the  grade,  etc.,  of  the  different  places,  and  at  last  he  aaV 
site  which  was  ultimately  approved  by  the  committee.  Eve 
that  camp  was  selected,  which  was  called  Camp  Las  Caskas. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Now,  how  much  land  did  you  take  in  i 
camp,  and  how  did  you  get  title  to  it — ^by  lease  or  rent? 

Mr.  Todd.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  just  state  that  a  con 
of  citizens  was  appointed,  made  up  of  three  members  of  Uie  cl 
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rce  of  San  Juan — ^Insular  Chamber  of  Commerce — ^three 

and  the  mayor — ^I  was  mayor  then — to  take  up  this  matter 
the  colonel  solve  this  matter  of  the  land.  Of  course,  there 
r  cities  on  the  island  trying  to  get  the  cantonment.  This 
jason  for  it.  There  was  Ponce  and  other  towns  who  were 
jr  it,  and,  of  course,  we  got  busy  on  this,  the  committee  of 
>er  of  commerce  and  myself,  and  we  took  in  hand  the  get- 
f  a  proposition  to  the  War  Department,  including  the  land 

other  thing  pertaining  to  the  camp.  I  have  in  my  hand  a 
le  document  which  we  presented,  signed  by  those  three  gen- 
d  myself  to  Col.  Townshend"  about  this  matter. 
1  headed;  you  have  the  acreage  of  the  land  here  and  the 
ich  were  to  be  charged  for  rental.  The  acreage  which  we 
m  acres.    Mind  you,  this  was  intended  for  7,000  troops. 

the  first  order  given  from  headquarters  here  in  Washing- 
acres  of  land,  and  the  rental  price  of  that  is  here  stated 
owner,  given  alongside  of  the  name  of  the  owner.  But 
clause  in  this  letter  which  says : 

nsular  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  San  Juan  wishes  to  state, 
that  should  the  Government  find  the  rentals  excessive  that 
lie  over  the  leases  of  the  property  and  turn  the  same  over 
vemment  at  a  nominal  rental,  or  even  free  of  charge." 
lei-stand  that  this  letter  was  not  tuken  into  account  at  all 
lan  who  took  charge  of  the  leasing  of  these  properties  did 
It  any  of  the  members  of.  this  committee,  but  went  ahead 

paid  exorbitant  prices  for  the  leasing  of  the  property. 
cKenzie.  Would   there  be  any  objection  to  putting  that 

into  the  hearings? 
BEMUS.  You  mean  that  letter? 
jKenzie.  Yes. 

REMUS.  No ;  not  .so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
:CrrLUx;H.  May  I  ask  a  question  concerning  it  ? 
;Kenzie.  Certainly. 

;Cui.ix)CH.  To  whom  was  the  letter  presented  ? 
DD.  To  Lieut.  Col.  Townshend. 
jCclloch.  Who  represented  the  Government? 
i>D.  He  was  the  representative  of  the  Government  that  they 

to  investigate  the  land. 

:CuLL0CH.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  he  had  been  in- 

,o  look  into  the  matter  ? 

DD.  Yes,  sir:  I  saw  the  cablegram  myself. 

:CtjIiLoch.  And  were  you  called  into  conference  by  him? 

DD.  Yes,  sir. 

cCuLLOCH.  And  after  that  conference  this  letter  was  pre- 

)DD.  Yes;  he  himself  counseled  me,  as  mayor  of  the  city. 
"  You  better  get  up  a  committee  of  public-spirited  citizens 
look  over  the  whole  proposition  to  see  what  a  camp  would 

g resent  your  propositin  in  writing." 
ULLOCH.  And  this  letter  was  presented  then  ? 
DD.  This  letter  was  presented  then. 
;CrUi0CH.  And  you  say  it  was  disregarded  ? 
DD.  Yes,  sir ;  many  of  its  items. 
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W«|^^t      _^  Mr.  McCuLLOCH.'  I  have  no  objection  to  its  going  into  the  i 

Mr.  Todd.  It  is  all  by  headings;  we  have  headings  pvii 
location,  the  communications,  gas,  water,  transportation,  Tighl 
phones,  public-service  utilities,  harbor  facilities,  water,  cl 
health,  connection  with  United  States,  ice  and  refrigeration, 
sions,  lumber,  roads,  etc. 

(The  letter,  together  with  letter  accompanying  the  same,  abt 
f erred  to,  are  as  follows:) 

San  Juan,  P.  R.,  Auovt  tt. 

Col.  O.   P.  TOWNSHKND, 

Porto  Rico  Regiment  of  Infantry,  San  JtUM,  Porto  Rioo. 
Sib:  The  city  of  San  Juan,  tlirough  Its  mayor,  municipal  council,  i 
Insular  chamber  of  commerce,  has  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  i 
for  the  location  of  the  training  camp  for  the  troops  to  be  drafted  in  Per 
Location. — ^The  location  of  the  proposed  training  camp  is  within  t 
limits  of  San  Juan,  lying  about  10  kilometers  distant  from  the  city 
in  the  ward  of  Seboruco.  The  camp  site  Itself  is  situated  on  a  hill,  wdl 
by  cocoanut  palms,  and  wherer  there  is  a  constant  breeze  from  the  s 
either  side  of  the  camp  site  the  land  sloped  gradually  to  flat  grounds 
are  exceptionally  well  suited  for  the  drilling  of  the  men.  The  dral 
excellent  owing  to  the  hilly  formation  of  the  ground  and  the  sandy  so; 
camp  grounds  are  composed  of  the  following  lands: 

Rexach 270  acr« 

Blanco    17  acrt 

Antonsanti 70  acr« 

Antolln  Nln - 14  acw 

Rodriguez  Serra 10  actf 

Municipality . 20  acw 

411  acre 

In  addition  to  which  there  is  obtainable,  to  the  north  of  the  cai 

r-       .  ^j  quantity  of  acres  that  may  be  required  for  a  further  extension  of  th 

1  ftKHMr'  ^^^^  property  being  owned  by  Mr.  W.  Borda,  who,  at  the  present  moi 

L:!r""^  jj(,(.  jjj  j-jjg  island,  and  consequently  it  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  his 

to  the  use  of  said  land,  but,  having  in  mind  his  public  spirit,  ther 

doubt  tliat  he  will  readily  and  gladly  allow  the  use  of  his  property,  If  11 

be  required  by  the  Government,  at  very  reasonable  figures. 

Communications. — ^The  properties  are  reached  from  the  military  i 

kilometer  71,  through  the  Monte  Flores  and  Seboruco  road,  as  Indlcatei 

plans  of  the  property  attached  herewith.    It  is  proposed  by  the  mnnl 

•r^  to  build  a  road  from  a  point  west  of  the  Martin  Pena  bridge,  through  I 

•^  lands  up  to  the  north  to  connect  with  the  present  Seboruco  road.    Th 

»  railway  has  a  service  to  the  Martin  Pena  bridge  and  Rio  Pledras,  frot 

point  the  camp  can  be  reached.    The  American  Railroad  Go.  will  bnlhJ 

from  a  point  north  of  the  Martin  Pena  basin  to  the  camp,  for  the  poi 

hauling  material  and  other  necessaries. 

Gas. — The  Porto  Rico  Gas  Co.  has  agreed  to  run  its  pipe  lines  1 
camp,  and  furnish  the  required  quantity  of  gas,  for  which  they  are  at 
suitably  equipped  as  to  capacity  and  other  requirements.  The  price  o; 
present  to  the  quartermaster  department  Is  $1.80  per  1,000  cubic  feet,  * 
to  be  presumed  that  the  gas  company  will  be  able  to  furnish  gas  to  tl 
at  this  same  figure. 

ll'ater.— Water  will  be  supplied  the  camp  by  the  municipality  of  Si 
for  the  first  two  years  free  of  charge,  and  thereafter  at  the  rate  of  2  o 
cubic  meter  of  water  consumed.  In  order  to  do  this  the  municipality 
Juan  will  be  obliged  to  install  a  new  electric  pump  and  a  filtering  ap 
and  also  to  extend  its  pipes  Into  the  camp  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $100.i 

Traniportation. — In  addition  to  the  railroad,  which  will  bring  Its  trai 
the  camp,  as  above  indicated,  with  the  construction  of  a  road  by  the 
pnlity  of  about  three  kilometers,  making  a  loop  practically  around  the  < 
ment,  there  will  doubtless  be  plenty  of  facilities  for  public  traffic,  and  fo 
ing  merchandise  and  materials  by  trucks.  San  Juan  has  at  precent  at 
automobiles — commonly  called  "Jitneys" — In  addition  to  a  great  nnmber 
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Mrs  for  passenger  traflSc.  Also  a  large  number  of  autotrucks  owned  by 
nts  for  freight"  traffic.  The  fare  from  San  Juan  to  Martin  Pena  on  the 
Jars  Is  5  cents,  and  In  the  "jitneys"  5  and  10  cents.  No  Joubt  for  an 
nal  5  cents  passengers  would  be  carried  to  the  camp. 
:. — The  Porto  Rico  Railway  Light  &  Power  Ck).  has  agreed  to  run  its  lines 
e  encampment  and  furnish  the  necessary  light  where  required,  as  per 
tter  inclosed  herewith,  and  also  at  the  rates  specified  therein,  which,  for 
J  10  cents  per  kilowatt  hour. 

thone. — The  Porto  Rleo  Telephone  Co.  agrees  to  extend  Its  telephone 
I  the  encampment  at  the  rates  which  are  charged  within  the  city  for  tele- 
jervice,  as  per  their  letter  attached  herewith. 

Inclosed  plans  of  the  property  will  give  a  clear  Idea  of  its  area  and  Its 
.  There  are  a  great  many  advantages  attached  to  this  site.  First  of  all, 
t  it  is  situated  in  one  of  the  coolest  locations  in  San  Juan  would  render 
:ially  desirable.  The  bodies  of  salt  water  surrounding  it  offer  excellent 
;  facilities  for  the  men.  The  surrounding  land  is  of  such  character,  as 
■  within  a  short  distance,  most  suitable  grounds  for  drilling  and  maneu- 
The  Inclosed  photographs,  taken  fram  various  points,  will  give,  In  con- 
with  plans  a  very  graphic  idea  of  the  ideal  scenery  and  surroundings, 
I  as  of  the  marked  adaptability  of  the  site  selected  for  the  particular 
J  for  which  it  is  Intended.  In  fact  it  is'hard  to  Imagine  that  a  better 
1  could  have  been  found,  from  every  point  of  view,  anywhere  In  the 
especially  one  so  near  a  city  with  the  facilities  which  San  Juan  has  to- 
ils disposal.  For  the  information  of  those  who  may  not  be  sufficiently 
quainted  with  San  Juan  and  its  location,  we  wish  to  state  that  it  is  the 
of  the  island  of  Porto  Rico,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  Island, 
K)ut  65,000  Inhabitants.  Has  railroad  connections  as  far  as  Guayama  on 
ithem  coast,  and  with  Caguas  in  the  center  of  the  Island,  and  is  connected 
1  points  of  the  island  by  a  splendid  system  of  macadam  roads, 
ic  gervice  utilities. — In  addition  to  the  railroad  above  mentioned,  San 
as  an  electric  street  railway  connecting  with  the  town  of  Rio  Piedras. 
irporation  also  furnishes  San  Juan  and  a  large  portion  of  the  island  with 
id  power  with  Its  hydro-electric  plant,  which  has  two  lines  running  from 
o  to  San  Juan ;  and,  in  addition,  it  has  a  steam  plant  at  San  Juan  which 
used  in  case  of  necessity.  The  Porto  Rico  Gas  Co.  has  a  large  plant 
inks  of  sufficient  capacity  to  furnish  gas  to  San  Juan  and  its  suburbs, 
rto  Rico  Telephone  Co.  maintains  an  up-to-date  and  efficient  service,  con- 
:  all  towns  of  the  island. 

lor  facilities. — San  Juan  has  a  land-lock  harbor  4  miles  long  by  about 
es  in  width,  with  a  30-foot  channel  leading  to  the  open  sea.  Vessels 
ig  24  feet  may  reach  any  of  the  docks  or  piers  and  a  long  bulkhead  at 
lan,  having  ample  shed  room  and  railroad  tracks,  with  every  facility 
ndllng  cargo  from  vessels  direct  to  railroad  cars  and  coastwise  ships, 
is  a  modem  coal  dock,  equipped  with  electric  crane  for  the  handling 
.  There  are  also  a  large  number  of  lighters  available  for  the  handling 
ght,  and  towboats.  No  charge  whatever  is  made  to  Government  ships 
any  of  the  docks  at  San  Juan  or  in  any  other  port  in  the  island,  in 
[ince  with  their  franchises. 

insular  government  also  offers  to  the  military  authorities  the  use-  of  a 
of  the  sheds  and  bulkhead,  as  x>eT  letters  and  photographs  attached 
free  of  charge.    This  shed  has  a  capacity,  as  Indicated,  of  22  feet  in 
by  28  feet  In  length. 

sr. — The  water  supply  of  San  Juan  Is  brought  from  the  reser\'0lr  at  Rio 
B,  where  recently  electric  pumps  and  filtering  plants  were  Installed.  At 
t  they  can  furnish  300,000  gallons  per  day,  but,  as  indicated  before,  it 
>osd  to  increase  the  plant  by  one-third  If  the  camp  is  located  near  this 

ate. — Climatic  conditions  here  are  ideal.  The  temperature  is  never 
ve,  the  average  In  winter  being  75°  Fahrenheit  and  In  summer  81°. 
ly  avrages  for  the  last  18  years  are  herewith  attached. 
th. — To-day  San  Juan  stands  as  a  shining  example  of  modem  sanitation. 
?ath  rate  has  been  steadily  decreasing  in  the  past  years.  The  city  is 
y  free  from  epidemics  of  any  sort,  and  is  thoroughly  clean  in  ecery  re- 

tection  with  United  States. — There  are  at  present  three  steamship  com- 
malntalning  a  service  between  the  United  States  and  Porto  Rico.  There 
0  steamers  weekly  to  and  from  New  York,  and  weekly  sailings  of  freight 
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steamers  to  New  Orleans.  There  are  also  freight  lines  which  call  at  i 
regularly  on  the  way  to  and  from  New  Yorii,  the  West  India  Islands,  a) 
America. 

Ice  and  refrigeration. — The  capacity  of  the  ice  plant  at  San  Juan  ii 
per  day.  Storage  capacity  for  refrigerating  purposes  is  65,000  cubic 
vided  into  five  rooms,  where  different  temperatures  are  maintainet 
of  ice  is  .$9  per  ton,  delivered,  and,  as  ijer  letter  attached,  the  compai 
furiiisli  ice  at  that  price  at  the  encampment. 

Provisions. — Swift  &  Co.,  Armour  &  Ck).,  and  Nelson  Morris  &  Oo.  1 
reseutatives  in  San  Juan,  who  are  In  a  position  to  bid  for  the  fum 
all  packing-house  products,  as  well  as  any  refrigerated  meats  that  m 
quired.  Beef  can  als  be  obtained  from  the  local  abattoirs,  at  a  price 
to  IS  cents  per  pound,  delivered  at  the  encampment,  as  per  letters 
attached.  The  port  of  San  Juan — which  imports  three  times  as  n 
visions  as  any  other  port  in  the  island — Is  in  a  position  to  furnish  rl 
potatoes,  onions,  etc.,  at  as  reasonable  prices  as  may  be  obtained  in  t) 
for  similar  quantities.  There  is  inclosed  herewith  letters  from  merch 
have  been  doing  business  with  the  Quartermaster's  Department  in 
giving  the  present  prices  of  such  artlclea 

Lumber. — We  are  inclosing  herewith  a  letter  from  one  of  the  Ian 
ber  houses  here,  showing  that  they  can  offer  from  5,000,000  to  6,00C 
of  yellow  pine  lumber  on  hand  at  the  price  of  $55  per  1,000  feet  ex-«l 
iilso  a  memorandum  showing  the  sizes  on  hand. 

Roads. — The  road  from  San  Juan  to  Martin  Pefia  la  macadam  wit 
surface.  From  there  to  the  present  Sebomco  site  itself,  It  la  of  maca 
is  proposed  to  increase  the  width  of  the  road  where  required  to  15 
also  to  construct  a  loop  around  the  property — a  length  of  al>out  four  kilo 
at  a  cost  of  from  $20,000  to  $30,000,  the  municipality  making  this  offc 
letter  herewith  Inclosed. 

Other  documents  attached  herewith  for  your  Information  are: 
from  tlie  American  Railroad  Co.  in  regard  to  the  installation  of  the  a| 
coiuiectlon  with  the  crossing  mentioned  therein,  the  trolley  company  hi 
to  allow  the  railroad  to  cross  its  trucks.).  The  Insular  (jovemment  » 
the  necessary  change  in  the  road  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  city  of  San  Juan  takes  pleasure  In  submitting  the  propoaltloi 
after  taking  the  matter  up  with  the  owners  of  the  properties,  and  t 
they  ask  a  rental  per  year  as  follows: 

Rexach $2,  ( 

Blanco J 

Antonsantl ( 

Antolln    NIn ) 

Municipality F 

The  Insular  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  San  Juan  wishes  to  state, 
that  should  the  Government  find  these  rentals  excessive,  that  It  will  i 
the  leases  of  the  property  and  turn  the  same  over  to  the  Govemmt 
noniiual  rental,  or  even  free  of  charge. 

If  there  is  any  further  information  that  you  may  require,  we  shall  t 
furnish  it  without  hesitation. 

In  conclusion,  we  venture  to  hope  that  this  offer  will  meet  with 
consideration,  and  that,  upon  examination  of  the  plans  and  a  careful 
the  site  and  exceptional  facilities  which  the  city  of  San  Juan  can 
Government  will  decide  to  establish  the  cantonment  for  the  drafted 
Porto  ilico  in  the  site  which  we  have  proposed,  which,  as  borne  oi 
I'acts  and  information  outlined  in  these  pages,  we  are  satisfied  wlU  m 
demand  of  the  military  authorities  for  the  purpose  In  view. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Ed.  F'kbbkb, 
Waxdemab  Lex. 
DiONisio  Tkigo, 
Committee  Chamber  of  Cot 
R.  H.  TooD,  Mat 

P.  S.— Labor  in  San  Juan  and  vicinity  Is  plentiful.    We  are  attact 
witli  a  letter  from  the  contractor,  which  gives  an  Idea  of  the  wages  t 
laborers,  carpenters,  masons,  etc.    In   San  Joan  there  has  never 
scarcity  of  labor,  and  consequently  there  will  be  no  difflcnlty  what 

this  score. 
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FiNLAY,  Waymoiti-h  &  Lee  (Inc.) 
Han  Juan,  P.  R.,  August  21,  1917. 
Mr.  Edwabd  Febbeb,  San  Juan. 

Dkab  Sib:  With  reference  to  the  training  camp  for  the  National  Army, 
■we  have  the  pleasure  to  advise  you  that  outside  of  our  regular  stock  we  can 
offer  between  5,000,000  and  6,000,000  feet  of  yellow  plue  lumber  now  on  hand 
at  a  price  of  $55  per  1,000  feet  ex-stock. 

Whilst  we  make  this  offer  without  engagement  we  believe  we  will  have  no 
hesitation  In  confirming  It  If  accepted  within  a  reasonable  time  for  assort- 
ments we  can  deliver  from  stock  within  the  next  three  months. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

FiNLAY,  Weymouth  &  Lee  (Inc.) 
Wau<emab  E.  Lee, 

Secretary  and  As*iatant  Manager. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Who  finally  handled  the  matter  of  the  securing 
of  the  land,  etc. ;  the  same  colonel  to  whom  you  submitted  this  ? 

Mr.  ToM).  Well,  the  colonel  sent  up  the  proposition  from  different 
towns  with  figures  and  photographs,  and  ultimately  it  was  selected 
in  Washington,  I  understand,  that  is  the  site,  that  it  should  be  at 
San  Juan ;  and  then  they  sent  down  a  man  from  here,  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Maj.  Stewart,  and  he  took  charge  of  the  matter  of  making 
leases  and  erecting  the  building  of  the  cantonments. 

Mr.  McCtnxocH.  So  he  superseded  the  Colonel? 

Mr.  Todd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  On  that  work? 

Mr.  Todd.  On  that  work;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuuLocH.  And  you  say  it  was  Maj.  Stewart  that  disre- 
garded the  recommendations  of  your  committee,  was  it? 

Mr  Todd.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  MoCdlloch.  The  Colonel  then  did  not  change  his  mind  ? 

Mr.  Todd.  Absolutely  not.  I  understand  that  the  rental  prices 
paid  for  this  land  which  was  secured  afterwards 

Mr.  MoKenzie  (interposing).    It  was  the  same  land? 

Mr.  Todd.  The  same  land.  Well,  they  had  additional  laad  also, 
but  just  the  same  kind  of  land.  These  people  were  well  disposed 
when  we  spoke  to  them  about  this  proposition,  and  there  was  a  man 
here,  for  instance,  who  charged  $2,000  a  year  for  his  land;  that  was 
over  200  acres.  He  said,  "  I  will  take  nothing  for  it,  but  I  am  asking 
$2,000  because  I  would  have  to  drain  it;  I  would  have  some  expense 
connected  with  the  land."  There  was  some  swamp  and  he  said,  "  I 
will  have  to  drain  it  and  will  undertake  to  drain  it."  I  believe  there 
are  letters  on  file  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  San  Juan  about 
this  matter.    That  was  why  he  charged  $2,000  a  year. 

Mr.  DoKEMus.  What  is  his  names 

Mr.  Todd.  Sexach. 

Mr.  DoREMTJs.  What  is  his  first  name? 

Mr.  T(M».  Jose. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  What  did  the  Government  finally  pay  for  that 
land? 

Mr.  Todd.  All  told? 

Mr.  McCuuiOCH.  No ;  for  that  particular  land  of  200  acres. 

Mr.  Todd.  They  paid  over  that  amount,  and  he  did  not  do  any- 
thing; he  did  not  drain  it;  it  was  not  required. 

Mr.  McCoiiLOCH.  How  much  over  that  amount;  can  you  tell? 
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ifflR.  ^It^h!' 


^ 


Mr.  Todd.  I  could  not  tell  you.  I  know  that  the  whole  thinp  1 
you  can  see  it — is  a  little  over  $3,000 — and  I  understand  that 
have  been  paying  at  the  rate  of  $23,000,  or  $24,000  a  year  £( 
land. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Let  us  get  that  clear;  you  say  that  your 
mittee,  after  making  a  survey,  found  that  the  land  could  be  « 
for  about  $3,000  rental? 

Mr.  Todd.  A  little  over  $3,000. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  And  for  the  same  land 

Mr.  Todd  (interposing).  With  some  additional  land. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  How  much  additional? 

Mr.  Todd.  About  another  quantity  the  same  as  this. 

Mr.  McCulijOCh.  That  thev  paid  a  rental  of  how  much  fori 

Mr.  Todd.  About  $23,000  a  year. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  How  much  do  you  say  the  additional  land 
have  been  rented  for? 

Mr  Todd.  Just  the  same  as  the  first  part. 

Mr.  McCtTLLocH.  So  that  according  to  your  estimates  hei 
land  that  was  actually  used  could  have  been  secured  for  not  to  ( 
$6,000  a  year,  and  the  Government  paid  $23,000  for  it? 

Mr.  Todd.  Twenty -three  thousand  dollars;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCxiLLOCH.  How  do  you  account  for  that? 

Mr.  Todd.  I  could  not  tell  you,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  McCuijjOCh.  You  have  some  opinion  about  it? 

Mr.  Todd.  Well,  this  man  who  took  charge  of  it,  Maj.  Stews 
did  not  care  to  have  anybody  advising  him  or  helping  him  in  th( 
ter;  he  went  himself  and  made  the  contracts. 

Mr.  McCuiixx'H.  Did  you  have  any  conversations  with  the  p 
with  whom  you  talked  before,  that  owned  this  land,  after  they  i 
with  Maj.  Stewart? 

Mr.  Todd.  Absolutely ;  we  just  washed  our  hands  of  it.  We 
not  consulted  and  were  not  going  to  offer  our  services  after  th 

Mr.  McCtiLLOCH.  So  you  don't  know  why  he  paid  this  large 
when  you  could  have  secured,  or  he  could  have  secured  it  foi 
much  less? 

Mr.  Todd.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  You  don't  know  why  that  was? 

Mr.  Todd.  No,  sir ;  we  did  see  that  this  man  Rexach,  for  ins 
who  had  promised  us  in  the  presence  of  Col.  Townshend  to  dra 
property  for  that  rental  which  he  asked,  $2,000,  did  not  do  anj 
after  that.  Of  course,  he  was  not  required  to  do  it,  and  he 
have  been  a  fool  to  do  it,  but  I  know  that  the  Government  did 
own  account  put  up  a  permanent  draining  apparatus  and  pui 
station,  etc. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  I  assume  the  records  down  in  the 
Department  will  disclose  what  they  did  pay  for  rentals? 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  I  suppose  so. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you,  did  you,  as  the  repre 
tive  of  San  Juan,  make  any  recommendations  or  propositions 
War  Department  for  the  furnishing  of  facilities  such  as  ligli 
drainage  without  expense  to  the  War  Department? 

Mr.  Todd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  If  so,  what  did  you  do? 
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Mr.  Todd.  Here  is  what  we  offered  to  do.  [Beferring  to  letter  here- 
tofore inserted  in  the  record.]  The  city  owned  the  water  system, 
and  "we  offered  water  gratis  for  the  two  first  years,  and  we  did  keep 
our  word ;  we  did  not  charge  a  single  cent  for  the  two  years,  and  I 
believe  that  represented  in  the  neighborhood  of  $20,000  worth  of 
water  they  took;  they  did  consume  a  good  deal,  and  I  know  for  cer- 
tain, because  there  is  a  statement  right  here — I  want  to  say  to  you 
gentlemen  that  every  statement  made  here  and  every  offer  pertaining 
to  this  matter  was  substantiated  by  affidavits  and  letters  by  the  con- 
cerns themselves.  Now,  you  have  here  the  matter  of  lighting ;  here 
is  a  statement  here : 

The  Porto  Klco  Railway,  Light  &  Power  Co.  has  agreed  to  run  Its  lines  Into 
the  encampment  and  furnish  the  necessary  light  where  required,  as  per  their  let- 
ter inclosed  herewith,  and  also  at  the  rates  specified  therein,  which,  for  light, 
is  10  cents  per  kilowatt  hour. 

Well,  now,  this  company,  doing  business  in  San  Juan,  put  up  their 
own  wires  and  poles,  etc. ;  that  was  a  contract  with  the  city.  Well,  it 
was  seen  fit  by  this  Maj.  Stewart  to  bring  from  the  States  wires  and 
everything  on  account  of  the  Government  and  put  it  up  at  the  ac- 
count of  the  Government.  Of  course,  he  had  to  sell  it  at  public  auc- 
tion afterwards. 

Telephone. — ^The  Porto  Rico  Telephone  Co.  agrees  to  extend  Its  telephone  lines 
to  the  encampment  at  the  rates  which  are  charged  within  the  city  for  telephone 
service,  as  per  their  letter  attached  herewith.  The  Inclosed  plans  of  the  prop- 
erty will  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  area  and  Its  locality. 

Well,  now,  nothing  was  done  with  the  telephone  company.  It  was 
seen  fit  to  bring  down  the  telephones  and  lines,  etc. — ^their  own  tele- 
phones, etc.,  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  McKsNziE.  Build  their  own  systems? 

Mr.  Todd.  Yes;  and  there  is  another  paragraph  with  reference  to 
refrigeration ;  there  is  a  refrigeration  plant  in  San  Juan : 

The  capacity  of  the  Ice  plant  at  San  Juan  Is  80  tons  per  day.  Storage  capacity 
for  refrigerating  purposes  Is  65,000  cubic  feet,  divided  Into  five  rooms,  where 
different  temperatures  are  maintained.  The  price  of  ice  is  $9  per  ton,  deliv- 
ered, and,  as  per  letter  attached,  the  company  will  furnish  ice  at  that  price  at 
the  encampment 

This  was  disregarded  entirely  and  it  was  seen  fit  to  put  up  a  new 
refrigeration  plant  down  there,  which  has  not  been  able  to  be  sold. 
Nolx^y  wants  it,  or  needs  it,  after  the  camp  was  abandoned.  In 
regard  to  the  lumber  there  is  a  paragraph  in  the  letter. 

We  are  inclosing  herewith  a  letter  from  one  of  the  largest  lumber  houses 
here,  showing  that  they  can  offer  from  5,000,000  to  6,000,000  feet  of  yellow  pine 
lumber  on  hand  at  the  price  of  $55  per  1,000  feet  ex-stock,  and  also  a  memo- 
randum showing  the  sizes  on  hand. 

There  is  a  letter  in  substance  stating  that,  and  this  was  disre- 
garded and  it  was  seen  fit  to  bring  down  the  lumber  from  the  States 
at  $85  a  thousand,  with  a  consequent  delay  for  the  lack  of  transpor- 
tation and  so  fortn. 

Mr.  McKENzrB.  And  did  they  buy  any  lumber  at  all  from  the 
local  concerns  there  at  Porto  Bico? 

Mr.  Todd.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  It  was  all  shipped  from  the  States  ? 

Mr,  Todd.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  McKenzie.  At  $85  a  thousand? 
Mr.  Todd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MgKenzie.  And  did  that  include  the  freight,  oi 
freight  added  to  that? 

Mr.  Todd.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  don't  know  that? 

Mr.  Todd.  No,  sir.    Here  is  the  original  letter : 

Adousi 
Mr.  Edwakd  Febbee, 

San  Juan. 
Deab  Sir  :  With  reference  to  the  training  camp  for  the  Nations 
have  the  pleasure  to  advise  you  tliat  outside  of  our  regular  stock  \ 
between  5,000,000  and  6,000,000  feet  of  yellow  pine  lumber  now  or 
price  of  $55  per  1.000  feet  ex-stock. 

While  we  make  this  offer  without  engagement  we  believe  we  w 
hesitation  in  confirming  it  if  accepted  within  a  reasonable  time  for 
we  can  deliver  from  stock  within  the  next  3  months. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

FiNLAY,  WAYlfOtn 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Now,  then,  the  next  thing  after  getting 
located  was  the  letting  of  the  contract,  can  you  tell  us 
about  that? 

Mr.  Todd.  Well,  about  that,  I  do  not  know  much.  I  1 
we  have  a  contractor  by  the  name  of  Frank  Hatch ;  he  is  i 
can  born  and  married  in  Porto  Rico;  his  home  is  in  Pi 
and  he  is  a  very  well  known  contractor;  a  good  man.  an  1 
low,  and  he  came  up  with  letters,  from  the  governor,  and  fi 
body  telling  what  they  knew  about  him  and  recommendin 
the  job. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  He  was  actively  engaged  as  a  contrac 
time? 

Mr.  Todd.  Oh,  yes;  he  is  known  by  everybody,  govert 
municipal  officials  and  private  individuals.  We  would  ah 
Mr.  Hatch,  because  he  is  a  conscientious  fellow,  and  he  c 
W^ashington  and  he  was  turned  down  and  somebody  else  g( 
tract  at  cost-plus ;  a  Cuban  concern,  I  understood  it  was. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  AVell,  did  j'ou  observe  during  the  co 
of  that  cantonment  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  ht 
whether  the  work  was  efficient,  or  whethei-  there  was  was 
thing  that  would  be  of  interest  to  the  committee  to  know  ? 

Mr.  Todd.  Of  couree,  I  am  not  a  judge  of  that;  that 
business,  but   from  what  I  heard   there  was  complaint 
and  if  the  matter  had  been  handled  by  the  proper  man — I 
contractor  and  in  the  proper  way  that  at  least  25  per  < 
per  cent  of  the  expense  would  have  been  saved. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  now,  in  the  first  place  they  pnt  tij 
cration  plant  that  you  say  was  unnecessary? 

Mr.  Todd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  They  built  their  own  telephone  lines? 

Mr.  Todd.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Which  was  another  unnecessary  exp«i 

Mr.  Todd.  Yes,  sir;  according  to  the  letters  wYiich  vn 
file  from  those  companies  willing  to  even  extend  their  plan 
sary  to  accommodate  the  Government. 
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Mr.  McKenzie.  The  traction  company  carried  out  their  part  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Todd.  Yes,  sir;  the  railroad  company. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  The  Government  accepted  that? 

Mr.  Todd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  other  things,  if  any,  were  done  by  Maj. 
Stewart  that  were  needless  so  far  as  the  expense  was  concerned 
and  would  have  been  taken  care  of  by  the  people  of  San  Juan? 

Mr.  Tow).  Well,  I  do  not  recall  any  more;  maybe  there  is  some 
more  but  I  do  not  recall  it.  I  know  tnere  was  a  general  complaint 
about  disregarding  entirely  the  things  that  we  had  right  there. 

Mr.  McK5inzie.  Have  you  visited  the  camp  and  know  the  nature 
of  the  buildi^^s  and  the  character  of  them ! 

Mr.  Todd.  Oh,  yes ;  I  used  to  go  out  there  frequently. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  are  they;  just  temporary  structures? 

Mr.  Todd.  Temporary  structures;  they  had  some  warehouses, 
the  foundations  of  whicn  were  of  concrete ;  that  was  the  only  thing 
that  was  permanent.    They  were  sold  at  public  auction. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  you  remember  what  price  they  brought? 

Mr.  ToM).  I  believe  they  sold  four  or  five  and  I  don't  think  they 
got  $1,000  apiece  for  them. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  has  been  done  with  the  remainder  of  the 
camp,  or  the  barracks,  since  that  time? 

Mr.  Todd.  Everything  has  been  sold. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  To  whom? 

Mr.  Todd.  Different  parties.  There  are  still  some  trucks  down 
there. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  they  are  everywhere.  The  entire  camp  has 
been  wrecked? 

Mr.  ToiM>.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  taken  away. 

Mr.  Todd.  Yes,  sir.  And  in  the  month  of  January  of  this  year 
I  came  up  with  the  committee  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  and 
tried  to  have  the  camp  remain  for  military  purposes  in  case  Porto 
Rico  should  get  a  brigade  .in  the  National  Army,  which  we  were 
trying  to  get — in  the  permanent  Army,  when  it  was  expected  that 
the  Army  would  be  enlarged.    You  remember  that? 

Mr.  McKenzib.  Yes. 

Mr.  Todd.  And  we  found  that  it  could  not  be  done,  and  Assistant 
Secretary  Crowell  told  us  that  he  had  been  given  to  understand  that 
he  should  sell  everything  and  dispose  of  it.  Well,  knowing  that  they 
were  going  to  rip  up  those  streets  and  take  out  the  improvements, 
etc.,  I  told  him  that  that  would  bring  no  good  for  the  Government 
and  if  those  streets  and  improvements  were  left  there  it  would  be  to 
the  benefit  of  the  city,  and  I  agreed  to  pay  all  claims  against  the 
Government;  all  claims  for  damages — that  the  city  would  pay  all 
claims  for  damages  for  those  streets  if  those  streets  were  left  there 
for  the  benefit  of  the  city,  and  he  did.  He  said, "  You  write  me  a  let- 
ter," and  I  did ;  I  wrote  him  a  letter  telling  him  what  the  city  would 
do,  and  he  approved  it  right  off  the  bat.  And  the  improvements  and 
ihe  streets  and  sewers,  etc.,  have  remained,  and  we  have  paid  all  the 
claims  for  damages. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  How  far  from  the  city  of  San  Juan  is  this  camp 
located? 
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Mr.  Todd.  Bight  in  the  town. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Eight  up  against  the  town? 

Mr.  Todd.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  within  the  town. 

Mr.  McKexzie.  Well,  did  they  ever  mobilize  the  12,000  mea  that 
the  camp  was  constructed  to  take  care  of ;  did  they  ever  call  the  mca 
in  and  have  use  for  it? 

Mr.  Todd.  Oh,  yes ;  we  had  three  white  regiments  and  one  colored 
regiment. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  what  is  the  climate  down  there;  could  vou 
have  utilized  tentage  down  there  to  good  purpose? 

Mr.  Todd.  Yes;  it  was  all  made  up  for  tents. 

Mr.  McKbnzib.  So  far  as  the  real  necessity,  the  military  necessitj 
of  putting  up  those  buildings  was  concerned,  unless  it  was  on  the 
theory  that  you  could  not  get  the  tentage,  tentage  would  have  been 
much  better  in  that  territory  ? 

Mr.  Todd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Go  ahead,  gentlemen,  if  you  care  to  ask  him  anj 
questions. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  How  long  have  you  been  mayor  of  San  Juan ! 

Mr.  Todd.  I  have  been  in  office  since  1911,  but  previous  to  that  time 
I  was  in  office  from  1903  until  1907. 

Mr.  DoRBMtrs.  You  were  mayor  from  1903  to  1907? 

Mr.  Todd.  1903  until  1907;  and  then  from  1911  to  1921,  when  my 
term  will  expire. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  is,  chairman  of  the  commission? 

Mr.  Todd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMTJS.  I  asked  you  how  long  were  you  mayor  of  San  Juin! 

Mr.  Todd.  That  is  it;  from  1903  to  1907,  and  from  1911  to  192L  I 
am  serving  my  last  time  now. 

Mr.  DoREMTJs.  Then,  you  are  still  mayor  ? 

Mr.  Todd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  I  understood  you  were  no  longer  mayor. 

Mr.  Todd.  The  title  has  been  changed;  I  was  not  mayor  sinv 
November  last;  the  title  has  been  changed. 

Mr.  DoREMxrs.  Have  you  a  mayor' in  San  Juan  now? 

Mr.  Todd.  No,  sir;  the  duties  of  the  mayor  have  been  taken  bd 
by  the  commission;  commissioner  of  public  service,  police,  ua 
prisons. 

Mr.  DoREMtrs.  What  is  your  official  title  now? 

Mr.  Todd.  Commissioner  of  Public  Service,  Policej  and  Priscms. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  As  I  understand  it,  this  letter,  which  is  addres»i 
to  Col.  Townshend  and  signed  by  the  local  committee  of  San  Juu. 
including  yourself  as  mayor,  is  a  brief  which  was  submitted  for  tfa» 
purpose  of  demonstrating  the  advantages  of  locating  the  cantonroenl 
at  Stn  Juan  ? 

Mr.  Todd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREUus.  And  these  figures  showing  the  groimd  rentals  irhici 
are  incorporated  in  this  letter,  as  I  understand  it,  are  the  fignn* 
at  which  the  owners  of  the  land  agreed  to  rent  it  to  the  GovemmoUl 

Mr.  Todd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMirs.  And  the  original  proposition  ocmtemplatad  tb 
rental  of  about  411  acres? 

Mr.  Todd.  411  acres,  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  DoBEims.  This  proposal  shows  that  the  411  acres  could  have 
been  rented  for  $3,158  per  annum;  do  you  know  what  rental  the 
Government  did  pay? 

Mr.  Todd.  I  understand  that  they  had  paid  as  high  as  at  the  rate 
of  about  $23,000  ayear. 

Mr.  DoBEHTTS.  Well,  upon  what  do  you  base  your  understanding? 

Mr.  Todd.  Well,  from  conversations  I  have  had  down  there  with 
people. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  matter? 

Mr.  T<»D.  No;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  DoBEMTTS.  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  amount 
of  rent  that  the  Government  paid  for  the  particular  lands  referred  to 
in  this  letter? 

Mr.  Todd.  Well,  I  know  they  did  not  pay  a  cent  of  this  to  the  city 
of  San  Juan,  because  we  kept  our  word ;  we  did  not  charge  a  single 
cent  for  it,  as  you  can  see  there.  There  is  another  item  belonging 
to  the  cil7. 

Mr.  DoBEHus.  I  have  reference  to  these  items  here  (indicating). 

Mr.  Todd.  Yes;  here  is  the  city  of  San  Juan  here,  "free,"  and 
this  was  also  bought  by  the  city  (indicating)  and  was  free.  If  you 
will  allow  me  I  will  answer  further  your  question.  I  suppose  tnat 
Maj.  Stewart,  if  he  got  hold  of  that  letter,  and  I  suppose  he  ought 
to,  would  not  pay  a  single  cent  higher  than  what  was  offered  by  the 
prospective  owner.  If  he  ever  got  hold  of  that  letter  I  do  not  see 
how  he  could  pay  any  higher  prices  than  what  they  asked  in  that 
letter. 

Mr.  DoRBMiTS.  I  do  not  understand  you,  Mayor,  to  testi:^  that  as 
a  matter  of  fact  the  Grovemment  did  pay  more  than  the  price  named 
in  this  letter  for  these  particular  lands? 

Mr.  Todd.  I  said  that  the  first  man,  for  instance,  which  is  the 
biggest  item  of  $2,000,  he  had  agreed  with  the  committee  to  charge 
that  amount  of  rental,  because  he  had  to  drain  his  property,  but  that 
is  something  which  he  got  out  of.  He  did  not  drain  it;  of  course, 
he  was  charging  $2,000  for  rental  alone. 

Mr.  DoBEiftrs.  Well,  now,  do  you  know  how  much  this  first  man 
here,  Bezach,  got;  do  you  know  as  a  matter  of  fact,  how  much  he 
did  get  from  «ie  Government? 

Mr.  Todd.  Two  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

Mr.  DoKEMTTS.  Do  you  know  how  much  Blanco  got? 

Mr.  Todd.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  DoBEHus.  Do  you  know  how  much  Antonsanti  got? 

Mr.  Todd.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  DoBEKus.  You  don't  know  how  much  he  got? 

Mr.  Todd.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  DoBEMtrs.  I  observe  from  this  letter  that  the  municipal  au- 
thorities offered  to  give  its  land  to  the  Government  free? 

Mr.  Todd.  Free. 

Mr.  DoBEMTTB.  How  many  acres  were  embraced  in  the  land  that 
was  owned  bythe  municipality? 

Mr.  ToM).  Thirty-seven  acres. 

Mr.  DoBEMUB.  After  you  presented  this  letter  to  Col.  Townshend, 
do  you  know  what  he  did  with  it? 
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Mr.  Todd.  He  told  us  he  had  sent  the  proposition  to  the  city  of 
San  Juan  with  photographs  to  the  War  Department,  together  with 
propositions  of  other  cities. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  Suppose,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  get  from  the  War 
Department  the  files  showing  the  rentals  that  were  actually  paid, 
can  we  not? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  suppose  so.  Of  course,  there  is  this  question 
arises  from  the  statements  of  the  mayor,  that  if  the  Government 
paid  some  $23,000  as  annual  rental  on  this  land,  and  if  the  land 
owners  did  not  get  more  than  is  stated  in  this  letter,  then  some- 
body must  have  j^een  benefited  by  the  transaction  ? 

Mr.  Todd.  If  you  will  excuse  me  right  there;  I  did  mention  the 
fact  that  they  gpt  additional  land ;  but  I  don't  think  they  got  mon 
than  double  that  amount  of  land. 

Mr.  DoREMTTS.  Now,  as  I  understand  it,  the  mayor  is  not  testi- 
fying from  personal  knowledge  as  to  the  amount  of  money  that  was 
paid  for  rentals? 

Mr.  Todd.  No. 

Mr.  DoREMiTS.  That,  I  suppose,  we  can  find  from  the  records  of 
the  War  Department.  When  was  the  work  started  on  this  can- 
tonment, Mayor? 

Mr.  Todd.  I  believe  it  was  the  latter  part  of  1917 ;  about  November 
or  December. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  And  do  you  know  about  when  the  work  was  com- 
pleted? 

Mr.  Todd.  I  could  not  tell  you.  I  know  it  was  completed  in  time 
for  the  reception  of  the  troops. 

Mr.  DoREMTTS.  Can  you  ^ve  the  committee,  in  a  general  way,  aoiue 
idea  of  what  that  construction  consisted  of? 

Mr.  Todd.  Well,  they  had,  of  course,  the  bases — the  floors  of  the 
tents  were  wooded;  wooden  floors  and  dining  rooms — large  dining 
rooms  made  up  of  wood;  hospitals  and  general  headquarters  werr 
all  built  of  wood. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Did  they  have  some  tents  and  some  barracks! 

Mr.  Todd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DOREHT78.  Well,  what  did  they  do  besides  build  the  barracb 
and  put  up  the  tents? 

Mr.  Todd.  Theybuilt  roads,  and  put  in  sewers  and  water  pipes. 

Mr.  DoREMiTS.  Was  it  what  you  considered  a  modem  up-tCHUte 
cantonment  when  finished? 

Mr.  Todd.  It  was;  the  site  was  ideally  selected.  The  drainap 
was  good;  after  every  rain  everything  was  drained;  evenrthing  w«5 
dry.  Not  only  the  situation  of  the  camp  itself,  but  the  kind  of  soil; 
it  was  a  sandy  soil,  and  drained  right  away. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  So  far  as  the  location  of  the  cantonment  was  eon 
cerned,  the  Government  adopted  a  recommendation  of  your  com- 
mittee, isn't  that  correct? 

Mr.  Todd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  You  have  been  a  public  official  down  there  for  a 
good  many  years? 

Mr.  Todd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCnuxiCH.  And  you  are  familiar  in  a  general  way  with  tbe 
situation  in  regard  to  this  camp,  its  building,  and  so  on:  you  lived 
there,  did  you  not,  during  the  time  it  was  being  built? 
,  Mr.  Todd.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  McCtrUiOCH.  What  do  you  say  to  this  committee,  in  your 
judgment,  as  to  whether  or  not  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
construction  of  that  camp,  the  securing  of  the  land,  etc.,  should  be 
the  subject  of  a  through  investigation  by  this  committee? 

Mr.  Todd.  Well,  I  would  just  repeat  what  I  said  privately  to  Mr. 
McKenzie  before  you  came  in,  what  I  have  heard  and  seen  about 
cantonments  up  here,  I  believe  Porto  Rico  is  just  a  drop  in  the 
bucket.  Of  course,  it  is  another  drop;  I  feel  that  everything  is 
small  down  there,  compared  to  things  up  here. 

Mr.  McCuMWCH.  That,  of  course,  is  not  the  point  I  am  trying  to 
make;  Porto  Rico  is  a  good  ways  away  from  here? 

Mr.  Todd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtrixocH.  And  this  committee  is  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  investigating  expenditures  in  camps  and  cantonments? 

Mr.' Todd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtjllottoh.  Now,  what  I  want  to  ask  you  as  a  public  official 
down  there  and  familiar  with  the  situation  is  whether  or  not  the 
circumstances,  the  building  of  that  camp  and  the  securing  of  the 
land,  should  be  the  subject  of  a  thorough  investigation  by  this  com- 
mittee. I  want  your  opinion  on  that  subject  as  one  who  comes  from 
Tour  locality  and  is  familiar  with  the  situation.  What  do  you  say 
about  it? 

Mr.  MoKenzdb.  Let  me  ask  you :  You  have  talked  with  Col.  Town- 
shend  about  this,  haven't  you? 

Mr.  Todd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzde.  What  does  Col.  Townshend  think  about  the  way 
the  business  was  conducted  down  there? 

Mr.  Tora>.  He  did  not  think  it  was  conducted  properly. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Does  he  think  there  was  waste  and  graft  ? 

Mr.  Todd.  The  first  word  would  do;  he  never  spoke  about  graft; 
he  spoke  of  waste. 

Mr.  McCtojwjch.  Will  you  give  us  your  opinion  on  my  question? 

Mr.  Todd.  It  is  a  hard  question  for  me,  sir,  to  put  the  responsibility 
on  me. 

Mr.  McCxTLiXJCH.  I  am  asking  only  for  your  opinion  as  a  public 
official? 

Mr.  Todd.  Well,  I  believe*  you  should.  I  have  seen  lots  of  investi- 
gations for  small  things,  and  why  shouldn't  other  officials  be  in- 
vestigated? 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  As  I  understand  vou.  Mayor,  the  original  propo- 
sition contemplated  the  purchase  of  411  acres  of  ground? 

Mr.  ToiM>.  Not  the  purchase, 

Mr.  DoKEMUB.  Or  the  rental? 

Mr.  Todd.  The  rental,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoB£MT78.  And  later  the  acreage  was  practically  doubled? 

Mr.  Todd.  Yes,  sir,  it  was  because  as  I  said  in  my  first  testimony, 
because  the  order  from  the  War  Department  to  Col.  Townshend  was 
to  get  land  for  a  cantonment  for  7,000  troops,  but  the  order  was  after- 
wards increased  to  12,000j  to  include  12,000,  and  that  is  why  I  believe 
they  had  to  get  the  additional  land. 

Mr.  DoKEHtrs.  Now,  you  have  told  Mr.  McCulloch  that  you  think 
this  committee  would  oe  justified  in  maki;T(|'  a  thorough  investigation 
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of  the  purchase  of  the  land  and  the  construction  of  the  cantonnKnt: 
you  must  have  some  good  reason  for  your  opinion;  what,  in  your 
judgment  could  the  committee  develop  if  it  did  make  a  thoroo^  in- 
vestigation of  that  work? 

Mr.  Todd.  "Well,  they  would  set — ^well,  I  will  not  say  that.  It 
would  stop  the  talk  and  conversation  which  is  going  on  down  there 
that  this  camp  was  extravagantly  built,  at  an  enormous  figure,  and 
that  it  could  nave  been  done  witK  a  saving  to  the  Government.  That 
is  what  everybody  is  talking  down  there.  I  want  to  correct  your  state- 
ment again,  you  put  in  your  question  about  the  purchase  of  the  land: 
there  was  no  purchase  of  land. 

Mr.  DoREMTTS.  Yes;  I  will  make  that  correction;  I  meant  rental. 

Mr.  Todd.  If  you  see  lands  yourself  and  inquire  from  people  who 
ought  to  know  about  lands  in  Porto  Rico  you  will  find  that  not  even 
at  the  purchase  price  was  that  worth  $23,000,  much  less  the  rental 
for  a  year.  Any  fool  would  know  it  down  there.  I  would  not  pay 
$10,000  for  the  whole  thing,  and  yet  somebody  paid  $23,000  for  the 
rental ;  it  is  swampy  and  land  of  no  value. 

Mr.  McKb^zos.  I  want  to  a^  you  this  about  those  roads  down 
there 

Mr.  DoREHTTS  (interposing).  You  say  swampy;  I  understood  yoa 
to  say  it  was  hilly  and  swampy. 

Mr.  Todd.  I  am  taUdng  about  this  afterwards.  In  our  letters  were 
the  ones  I  mentioned  before. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  And  these  were  good  lands  and  well  adapted  for 
the  construction  of  a  cantonment? 

Mr.  Todd.  Yes,  sir;  the  cantonment  proper.  The  cantonment  it- 
self was  located  on  these  lands  which  we  proposed.  The  other  lands 
were  taken  in  for  drilling  and  so  forth,  but  not  a  single  piece  of  land 
outside  of  that  which  we  proposed  was  taken  in  for  the  cantonment 
proper;  absolutely. 

Mr.  DoBEMtTS.  I  see. 

Mr.  Todd.  The  12,000  men  were  eventually  put  on  this  411  acres. 
All  of  the  other  land  which  was  taken  in  afterwards  at  such  a  high 
price  was  simply  for  maneuvering  and  drilling  purposes. 

Mr.  DoR£Mtrs.  You  say  that  the  matter  of  making  the  leases  and 
the  arrangements  for  the  rental  was  in  charge  of  Maj.  Stewart! 

Mr.  Todd.  Maj.  Stewart* 

Mr.  DoREMtns.  And  Maj.  Stewart  was  sent  to  San  Juan  by  the 
War  Department? 

Mr.  Todd.  By  the  War  Department. 

Mr.  DoKEMTjs.  Do  you  know  where  Maj.  Stewart  is  now  f 

Mr.  Todd.  I  understand  he  is  still  here  in  Washington  in  the 
Quartermaster's  Office,  and  he  is  wearing  the  red  stripe  of  disdiarp 
now;  but  he  is  still  wearing  the  uniform;  he  is  still  kept  in  the  offire. 

Mr.  DoK£MTj8.  And  is  Col.  Townshend  still  in  San  Juan  ? 

Mr.  Todd.  No;  Col.  Townshend  was  assigned  for  duty  at  Fort 
Leavenworth ;  he  had  to  take  an  operation,  and  was  so  badly  out  of 
health  that  he  has  gone  some  place  in  Illinois  to  recover;  he  is  up 
here  in  this  country. 

Mr.  DoREHus.  Mayor,  have  you  ever  heard  any  explanation  made 
as  to  why  they  paid  rentals  for  those  lands  in  excess  of  the  prices 
submitted  by  your  committee! 
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Mr.  Todd.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  DoBEHus.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Todd.  Except  Maj.  Stewart  supposed  that  he  knew  it  all  and 
did  not  need  any  help. 

Mr.  DoBEMus.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  about  these  roads. 
What  was  the  character  of  the  roads  built  ? 

Mr.  Tc«JD.  Macadam  wide  roads;  very  good  roads. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  where  did  they  get  the  gravel  and  materials 
for  building  them? 

Mr.  Todd.  Eight  there ;  they  made  purchases,  of  course. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  was  it  necessary  to  build  those  roads? 

Mr.  Todd.  Yes,  sir;  it  was. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  It  was  necessary? 

Mr.  Todd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  On  account  of  the  mud,  or  why  was  it  necessary? 
I  understood  you  to  say  that  when  it  rained  there  the  rain  ran  off 
and  in  a  little  while  it  was  dry.  Now,  if  that  was  true,  why  was  it 
necessary  to  have  these  macadam  roads? 

Mr.  Todd.  You  have  asked  me  a  question  which  I  can  not  answer. 
I  suppose  they  were  necessary  for  military  purposes ;  I  don't  hnow. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  of  course  you  are  taking  those  roads  over 
now — ^the  city  is  taking  those  roads  over  ? 

Mr.  Todd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKIenzie.  And  paying  the  damage  to  the  owners  of  the  land? 

Mr.  Todd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  have  you  purchased  those  streets  and  roads? 
Is  that  on  land  that  belongs  to  the  city  ? 

Mr.  Todd.  No,  sir ;  those  lands  belong  to  the  same  parties  whom  I 
mentioned  in  that  letter  and  of  course  they  consider  it  a  benefit  for 
their  other  laiids  to  give  these  strips  of  land  taken  in  as  streets  and 
roads,  if  we  are  to  keep  up  the  streets.  That  will  give  a  better 
price  to  other  lands  and  land  which  had  no  price  before. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  see;  and  you  will  eventually  take  that  land  in 
as  a  subdivision  of  the  city ;  is  that  the  idea  ? 

Mr.  Todd.  Yes;  the  lands  already  have  increased  in  value. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Otherwise  you  would  not  have  any  authority  to 
spend  money  outside  of  the  city  limits? 

Mr.  Todd.  No,  sir ;  but  it  is  within  the  city  limits. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Oh,  I  see.  And  there  was  a  considerable  amount 
of  money  spent  on  the  construction  of  those  roads? 

Mr.  Todd.  Yes;  and  we  had  spent  a  large  amount,  too,  the  city 
had.  on  account  of  those  roads. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  of  course,  if  I  understand,  you  have  several 
complaints:  First,  that  they  ignored  your  proposition  in  many 
Te^)ects  put  up  in  this  statement  which  will  go  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Todd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Second,  that  they  built  a  refrigerating  plant 
which  was  wholly  uimecessary ;  that  would  have  been  taken  care  of  by 
the  city? 

Mr.  Todd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  third,  that  they  bought  lumber  at  a  very 
much  higher  price  and  shipped  it  from  the  States  than  they  could 
have  it  for  at  San  Juan? 
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Mr.  Todd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  again,  that  you  had  a  capable,  high-class 
contractor  with  his  equipment  and  organization  that  they  demned  to 
give  the  contract  to,  but  brought  in  a  contractor  frcm  the  outside  to  do 
this  work? 

Mr.  Todd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Who  was  this  contractor? 

Mr.  Todd.  If  you  will  let  me  see  that  statement,  I  think  I  can  give 
you  the  name.  (Mr.  McKenzie  hands  papers  to  the  witness.) 
Furdy  &  Henderson  Co. 

Mr.  DoBEMTJS,  They  were  San  Juan  contractors? 

Mr.  Todd.  No  ;  they  were  the  contractors  for  the  cantonment. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  Do  you  Imow  where  they  came  from? 

Mr.  Todd.  They  have  a  business  in  Cuba — in  Havana. 

Mr.  McKenzir.  "Well,  they  had  a  contract  for  $1,500,000? 

Mr.  Todd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  this  other  firm  had  a  contract  for  $1,500,000? 

Mr.  Todd.  Yes,  sir;  that  makes  $3,000,000. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  I  think  that  is  all.  Mayor.  We  are  ver\ 
much  obliged  to  you. 

(And  thereupon  at  11  o'clock  the  committee  adjourned,  to  meet  at 
the  call  of  the  chairman.) 
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Sbvect  Cohmtttee  oir  EzFiafDrrcKEs 

IN  THE  War  DEPABTJOaiT, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  22, 1919. 

The  subcommittee  met  on  call  of  Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie  (chair- 
man), presiding. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  From  the  exhibits  that  have  heretofore  been  of- 
fered we  desire  novr  to  have  printed  in  the  record  the  following  ex- 
tracts that  we  deem  essential  to  make  tlie  jgrinted  record  complete, 
as  being  particularly  material  to  the  inquiry.  The  following  ex- 
tracts are  from  a  typical  cost-plus  contract  in  use  by  the  Navy  De- 
partment during  the  emergency : 

Contract  No.  3529. 

This  contract,  o(  two  parts,  made  and  concluded  this  3<1  day  of  October.  1918, 
fiy  and  between  Turner  Construction  Co.,  a  corporation  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  having  an  office  and  place  of  business  at  No.  244  Madison  Avenue,  New 
I«rk,  X.  Y.,  party  of  the  first  part,  hereinafter  called  the  contractor,  and  the 
l'nite<l  States,  party  of  the  second  part,  hereinafter  called  the  Government. 

First.  For  and  in  consideration  of  the  payments  to  be  made  as  hereinafter 
provided,  the  contractor  will  construct  and  complete  a  temporary  hospital  of 
approximately  300-bed  capacity,  to  be  located  In  the  Naval  Hospital  Reservation 
at  Twenty-fourth  and  G  Streets,  Washington,  D.  C,  including  all  necessary 
structures,  heating,  power,  water,  the  drainage  systems,  furniture,  equipment, 
and  such  other  facilities  as  may  be  required  by  the  Govern|nent. 

•  ••••** 

Fourth.  The  hospital  to  be  constructed  hereunder  shall  be  completed  so  far 
as  to  be  suitable  for  beneficial  occupancy  within  60  calendar  days  from  the 
date  on  which  a  signed  copy  of  this  contract  is  delivered  to  the  contractor. 
The  entire  work  hereunder  shall  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter. 
The  time  when  the  hospital  Is  suitable  for  beneficial  occupancy  shall  be  when 
the  structures  are  fully  inclosed,  with  the  painting,  Interior  finish,  heating, 
plumbing,  electric  work,  galley  equipment,  floors,  and  partitions  In  such  state 
of  completion  that  any  further  work  to  be  done  shall  be  of  such  a  character  as 
not  to  interfere  with  the  use  of  the  hospital  for  the  purpose  intended. 

Fifth.  For  delay  In  completion  for  beneficial  occupancy  as  aforesaid  deduc- 
tiuns  as  liquidated  damages  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  general  pro- 
visions aforesaid,  be  made  from  payments  earned  hereunder  at  the  rate  of  $100 
a  day;  provided  that  If  the  contractor  shall  be  unable  to  obtain  the  necessary 
materials  the  Government,  upon  request,  will  give  such  aid  in  obtaining  them 
a"  may  be  practicable,  and  a  further  failure  to  obtain  such  materials  will  then 
constitute  an  unavoidable  delay  within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  14  of  said 
(jeueral  provisions;  and,  further,  that  strikes  of  workmen  interfering  with  the 
pro).Te8s  of  the  work  will  likewise  constitute  an  unavoidable  delay  within  the 
meaning  of  said  paragraph. 

Sixth.  For  and  in  consideration  of  the  faithful  performance  of  the  work 
herein  provided  for  the  contractor  shall  be  paid  the  cost  of  the  work  furnished 
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by  It  therefore  as  said  cost  is  hereinafter  defined  a  plant  rental  of  $1,000,  aad 
a  fixed  fee  of  $20,000.  Payments  shall  be  made  weekly  upon  vouchers  prepared, 
certified,  and  approved  in  the  manner  contemplated  by  clause  ninth,  aiid  tbr 
weelcly  payments  on  account  of  fee  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  of  the  co« 
of  the  work ;  provided,  that  when  the  sum  of  $18,000  shall  have  been  p«Id  on 
account  of  said  fee  payments  thereafter  shall  be  made  only  for  the  cost  of  the 
work  and  plant  rental.  When  the  entire  work  herein  provided  for  shall  bare 
been  completed  and  accepted,  then  the  balance  of  the  fee,  less  any  credits  dqe 
the  Government,  will  be  paid  upon  the  execution  of  a  release  of  claims  as  coo- 
templated  by  paragraph  20  of  the  general  provisions  aforesaid.  Payment  of 
plant  rental  shall  be  made  in  four  biweekly  Installments  of  $2S0  each.  Xo 
reservation  frotn  the  payments  on  account  of  plant  rental  shall  be  made. 

(e)  Salaries  of  resident  engineers,  superintendents,  timekeepers,  clerks,  and 
other  employees  of  the  contractor's  local  office  at  the  site  of  the  work.  Xo 
"  overhead  "  expenses  at  the  contractor's  principal  office  or  salaries  of  encS- 
neers  or  officers  employed  at  the  principal  office  shall  be  incloded  In  the  orwt 
of  the  work,  nor  shall  the  salaries  of  officers  or  engineers  who  may  visit  the 
work  be  Included  In  the  cost. 

Eighth.  The  contractor  will  furnish  without  charge  other  than  the  fee  pro- 
vided for  herein.  Its  business  and  purchasing  system,  engineering  skill  aoO 
experience,  skilled  organization,  patented  rights,  and,  generally,  its  ability  t<> 
organize  and  equip  the  work  with  experienced  men. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  contracts  used  by  the  Aberthaw 
Construction  Co.  (Inc.),  of  which  Mr.  Tuttle,  of  the  emergency  con- 
struction committee,  is  vice  president : 

CONTKACT. 

[Job  No.  52S2 ;  contract  No.  2286.] 

Boston,  Mass.,  June  J6,  191$. 
Abebtraw  Construction  Co., 

27  School  Street,  Botton,  Mass. 

Gentlemen  :  You  are  hereby  authorized  and  instructed  to  furnish  all  lab"r. 
material,  tools,  and  contractors'  plant  required  to  construct  on  the  property 
of  our  clients,  the  Nashua  Manufacturing  Co.,  at  their  Jackson  mill,  Nashua. 
N.  H.,  a  new  spinning  mill,  an  office  building,  and  additional  story  to  No.  4 
mill,  and  to  make  changes  to  front  of  No.  1  mill,  all  in  accordance  with  drav- 
Ings  and  specifications  which  we  will  prepare.  You  are  also  to  do  any  other 
work  at  the  site  that  may  be  ordered.  Plumbing  is  to  be  Included  hi  ynor 
work,  but  the  following  are  not  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  this  contract  - 
Elevators,  conveyors,  electric  wiring,  heating  and  other  piping,  fire  protectloo. 
and  similar  equipment  of  the  buildings. 

It  is  understood  that  you  will  commence  said  work  at  once  and  posh  aaae 
to  as  rapid  completion  as  is  consistent  with  good  workmanship. 

compensation. 

For  your  services  as  our  agents  you  are  to  receive  and  we  are  to  pay  a  *ac 
equal  to  7  per  cent  of  the  total  of  the  before-mentioned  litems  of  cost  which 
enter  Into  your  work. 

For  this  consideration  you  are  to  furnish  without  additional  diarse  the 
following  services: 

(a)  Your  executive  officers  or  home  office  representattvea  to  direct  and 
oversee  the  work. 

(b)  Purchasing  department,  which  is  to  act  as  oars  for  this  contract. 

(c)  Employment  and  personnel  department  to  recruit  labor  and  saperrte 
labor  conditions. 

(d)  Your  planning  department  to  look  after  details  of  opentlon. 

(e)  Your  accounting  and  cost  accounting  d^kartmoita  to  Install  proper  tj%- 
terns  of  accounting  and  cost  accounting  for  the  work. 
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I 

(/)  General  expenses  of  your  home  office,  Including  postage  and  services  of  i 

ijtenograpbers  and  clerks.  I 

Memorandum  of  agreement  made  the  17th  day  of  July,  lOlS,  between  the 
Aberthaw  Ck)nBtruction  Go.   (Inc.),  organized  under  the  laws  of  Maine  and  I 

having  a  usual  place  of  business  in  Boston,  Mass.  (hereinafter  designated  the  ' 

Construction  C!o.),  and  the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  a  corpora-  j 

tion  organized  under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  and  having  a  usual  place  of  ' 

bosiziess  in  Qulncy,  Mass.  (hereinafter  designated  the  owner),  witnesseth:  I 

1.  That  for  the  consideration  hereinafter  named,  the  Onstruction  C!o.  agrees  ' 

to  act  as  general  contractor  and  to  furnish  superintendence,  labor,  and  such 
materials  as  directed,  subject  to  the  conditions  hereinafter  set  forth,  and  per- 
form the  work  necessary  and  requisite  to  build  a  plate  and  angle  shop  ap- 
proximately 770  feet  by  185  feet  by  one  and  one-half  stories  on  the  owner's 
property  in  Qulncy,  Mass. 

Z.  The  work  Is  to  be  constructed  in  accordance  with  plans  and  specifications 
prepared  by  Monies  &  Johnson,  engineers,  Boston,  Mass.  The  entire  work  is  to  be 
constructed  and  finished  in  a  good,  substantial,  and  workmanlike  manner  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  drawings  and  specifications. 

3.  For  acting  as  general  contractor,  the  owner  agrees  to  pay  the  Construction 
Co.  the  actual  cost  of  the  work  and  to  pay  the  Construction  Co.  a  profit  of 
^8,000,  which  will  be  increased  to  $20,000  or  decreased  to  $16,000  at  the  will  of 
the  owner.  It  Is  understood  that  if  the  work  is  fully  satisfactory  to  the  owner 
the  profit  will  be  the  maximum ;  if  it  is  fully  unsatisfactory,  the  amount  will 
be  the  minimum.    Profit  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  the  Job. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  a  contract  used  by  CJrowell  Lun- 
doff  Little  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio: 

This  agreement,  made  and  entered  into  this  1st  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1915, 
by  and  between  the  Weideman  Co.,  a  corporation  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  whose 
principal  place  of  business  -Is  Cleveland,  Ohio,  hereinafter  called  the  owner, 
party  of  the  first  part,  and  the  Crowell  LundofC  Little  Co.,  a  corporation  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  whose  principal  place  of  business  is  Cleveland,  Ohio,  hereinafter 
called  the  contractor,  party  of  the  second  part 

Abt.  2.  That  the  said  building  shall  be  erected  as  provided  by  the  plans  and 
^tedficatlons,  and  all  the  material  and  labor  entering  into  the  same  shall  be 
fumiabed  on  a  basis  of  actual  cost  of  said  work,  labor,  and  material,  plus  an  ad- 
ditional sum  of  7i  per  cent  of  said  actual  cost,  which  additional  sum  the  con- 
tractor agrees  to  receive  as  full  compensation  and  remuneration. 

•  ***••• 

That  the  rate  of  rental  of  machinery  or  equipment  used  therefor  shall  be  as 
follows : 

Per  month. 

Bar  bender $6. 00 

Bar  cutter 6. 00 

Boilers,  15  horsepower 10. 00 

Boilers,  20  horsepower 15. 00 

Boilers,  25  horsepower 20.  (X> 

Boilers,  30  horsepower i 25. 00 

Bucket,  clam  shell,  1-yard  capacity 40. 00 

Bucket,  clam  shell,  li-yard  capacity 45. 00 

Bucket,  concrete  hoist,  one-half -yard  capadty 6. 00 

Bucket,  concrete  hoist,  three-fourths-yard  capacity 7. 60 

Bucket,  center  dump . 5. 00 

Concrete  mixer,  one-half-yard  capacity 45.00 

Concrete  mixer,  three-fourths-yard  capacity 65. 00 

Derrick,  stiff  leg  or  guy,  30-foot  boom 30. 00 

Derrick,  stiff  leg  or  guy,  40-foot  boom 40.  00 

Derrick,  stiff  leg  or  guy,  50-foot  boom 50. 00 

Derrick,  stiff  leg  or  guy,  80-foot  boom 00. 00 

Electric  motors,  10  horsepower 10. 00 

Electric  motors,  15  horsepower 13.  oo 

Other  motors  rated  above  10  horsepower,  per  horsepower .  85 

Other  motors  rated  under  10  hors^Mwer,  per  horsepower 1. 00 

Electric  drills 10. 00 
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Perl 

Electric  hammers flO.OO 

Electric  hoist,  90  horsepower l&OO 

Electric  hoist,  50  hors^Mwer 100.00 

Hack  saw,  power S.  00 

Hammer,  steam  No.  4,  Amott 50.  a» 

Hoisting  engine  with  boiler,  3  drum,  35  horsepower 80l  0" 

Hoisting  engine  with  boiler,  3  drum,  25  horsepower 75. 0> 

Hoisting  engine  with  boiler,  2  drum,  30  horsepower 73.  flo 

Hoisting  engine  with  boiler,  2  drum,  25  horsepower 60.  oo 

Hoisting  engine  with  50-horsepower  boiler. • 85.  A** 

Iievels 7.50 

Locomotive  crane 500.  Oi.» 

Mortnr  mixer,  complete,  with  motor 2S.4« 

Saw  table i.  <V 

Swing  saw S.  •*' 

Swinging  engine 15.  on 

Time  clock 15.  a» 

Transit 10. 00 

On  the  completion .  of  said  work  the  contractor  agrees  to  purchase  from  the 
owner  all  the  materials  used  for  the  wood  and  metal  forms,  scaffbldlns.  »u-) 
sheet  piling  which  are  In  good,  serviceable  condition  at  40  per  cent  of  its  coot, 
delivered  on  the  job,  and  all  tools  which  shall  have  been  used  on  said  Job  at  •>• 
per  cent  of  said  cost.  These  credits  shall  be  allowed  to  the  owner  before  'h- 
total  cost  hereinafter  mmtloned  is  computed. 

•  •  •  •  .       •  •  • 

Abt.  4.  That  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  completion  of  all  plans  and  sptwifrv- 
tions  by  the  architect  the  contractor  shall  estimate  the  cost  of  the  buildijiK.  s>  -! 
estimate  of  cost  to  include  all  items  of  expense  mentioned  In  article  3,  and  to  i'  - 
elude  the  contractor's  remuneration  as  provided  In  article  2.  This  estimat'*. 
total  cost,  as  above  defined,  exclusive  of  extra  work,  shall  be  regarded  as  tbr 
maximum  cost  to  the  owner  for  the  completion  of  said  building  in  accortUn-' 
with  the  contract  plans  and  specifications,  and  the  contractor  agrees  that  sbov.  : 
the  actual  cost  of  said  Items  provided  in  article  3  plus  the  contractor's  remnn'*- 
atlon  as  provided  In  article  2  exceed  the  said  total  estimated  cost  then  ar.; 
excess  of  cost  of  said  items  of  work  so  erected  shall  be  paid  by  the  contractor 

It  is  agreed  that  the  contractor  will  perform  any  additional  work  r«inlrwl  '■' 
the  owner  or  architect,  not  shown  on  the  contract  drawings  or  specified  ia  sti^ 
contract  specifications,  and  the  owner  shall  pay  to  the  contractor  in  the  iiiani»' 
hereinafter  provided  the  total  cost  of  said  extra  work,  together  with  71  per  tvr.- 
additional  thereon  for  the  contractor's  remuneration  for  said  extra  work. 

We  also  desire  to  incorporate  in  the  record  the  affidavit  of  A-  C 
Winslow,  superintendent  for  the  Ross  P.  Beckstnnn  Co.,  relating  t.> 
the  construction  of  the  elevator  built  at  Camp  Grant : 

Ross  P.  Beckstbom  Co.. 
Rockford,  III.,  December  S,  t$19 

I,  Mr.  A.  C.  Winslow,  superintendent  for  the  JRoss  P.  Breckstrom  Co.,  ur-lrr 
the  period  of  construction  by  this  company,  erected  one  building  known  as  tr- 
eats elevator  building.  This  building  was  erected  according  to  the  usual  pr  • 
cedure  and  in  this  case  the  Government  furnished  all  the  elevator  eqaiputert 
which  Included  the  bands. 

During  the  construction  of  this  building  I  personally  went  to  Lieut.  F«<x. 
acting  officer  In  charge,  and  asked  him  for  the  Iron  bands  that  were  to  cirde  t»» 
bins,  and  he  advised  me  that  these  bands  were  not  necessary,  and.  tanbienai** 
were  not  needed  on  this  type  of  construction. 

I  completed  this  building  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  from  the  Qo"? 
termaster  Department  and  when  completed  turned  It  over  to  the  GoTemnw* 
and  it  was  Inspected.    The  inspection  was  made  by  MaJ.  Charles  and  myseU  ;  -. 

person.  ,    ^  ,„ 

A.  0.  WctstAv 

Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  me  this  Oth  day  of  December.  1»». 

[SEAL.]  WV.  H.  .\BMorK 
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We  also  desire  to  print  in  the  record,  complete,  the  various  con- 
tracts for  the  construction  of  Camp  Sherman,  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  being 
13  in  number : 

LBP  14. 

CONTRACT  FOB  EMEKOENCY  WOBK — CONSTRUCTION  OF  CANTONMENT  AT  CHIIXICOTHE, 

OHIO.     ^ 

Contract  made  and  concluded  this  21st  day  of  June,  1917,  by  and  between 
the  A.  Bentley  &  Sons  Co.,  of  Toledo,  county  of  Lucas,  State  of  Ohio,  a  corpora- 
tion organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  represented  by  James 
Bentley,  Its  vice  president  and  general  manager,  party  of  the  first  part  (here- 
inafter called  contractor),  and  the  United  States  of  America,  by  MaJ.  W.  A, 
Dempsey,  Q.  M.  U.  S.  R.  (hereinafter  called  contracting  officer),  acting  by 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  party  of  the  second  part. 

Whereas  the  Congress  having  declared  by  Joint  resolution  approved  April  6, 
1917,  that  war  exists  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Germany,  a 
national  emergency  exists,  and  the  United  States  urgently  requires  the  immedi- 
ate performance  of  the  work  hereinafter  described,  and  it  is  necessary  that  said 
work  shall  be  completed  within  the  shortest  i)ossible  time ;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  advisable  under  the  disturbed  conditions  which  exist  In  the  con- 
tracting Industry  throughout  the  country  for  the  United  States  to  depart  from 
the  usual  procedure  in  the  matter  of  letting  contracts  and  adopt  means  that 
will  Insure  the  most  expeditious  results;  and 

Whereas  the  contractor  has  had  experience  in  the  execution  of  similar  work, 
has  an  organization  suitable  for  the  i>erformance  of  such  work,  and  is  ready 
to  undertake  the  same  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  herein  provided ; 

Now,  therefore,  this  contract  witnesseth,  That  In  consideration  of  the  premises 
and  of  the  payments  to  be  made  as  hereinafter,  provided  thfe  contractor  hereby 
covenants  and  agrees  to  and  with  the  contracting  officer  as  follows : 

Akticle  1.  Extent  of  ttie  work. — The  contractor  shall.  In  the  shortest  possible 
time,  furnish  the  labor,  material,  tools,  machinery,  equipment,  facilities,  and 
supplies  and  do  all  things  necessary  for  the  construction  and  completion  of  the 
following  work : 

At  Chillicothe,  Ohio :  Buildings  and  other  utilities,  except  roads,  stoves,  bunks, 
mattresses,  ranges,  and  refrigerators,  for  a  division  of  Infantry,  Including  the 
following  additional  units,  viz,  one  telegraph  battalion,  one  regiment  heavy 
Artilley,  horse,  in  accordance  with  the  drawings  and  specifications  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  contracting  officer  and  subject  in  every  detail  to  his  supervision, 
direction,  and  Instruction. 

The  contracting  officer  may,  from  time  to  time,  by  written  Instructions  or 
drawings  issued  to  the  contractor,  make  changes  in  said  drawings  and  speci- 
fications, issue  additional  instructions,  require  additional  work,  or  direct  the 
omission  of  work  previously  ordered,  and  the  provisions  of  this  contract  shall 
apply  to  all  such  changes,  modifications,  and  additions  with  the  same  effect  as 
If  they  were  embodied  in  the  original  drawings  and  specifications.  The  con- 
tractor sliall  comply  with  all  such  written  instructions  or  drawings. 

The  title  to  all  work  completed  or  In  course  of  construction  shall  be  in-  the 
tTnlted  States ;  and  upon  delivery  at  the  site  of  the  work,  and  upon  inspection 
and  acceptance  in  writing  by  the  contracting  officer,  all  machinery,  equipment, 
Iiand  tools,  supplies,  and  materials,  for  which  the  contractor  shall  be  entitled 
to  be  reimbursed  under  paragraph  (a)  of  Article  II  hereof,  shall  become  the 
property  of  the  United  States.  These  provisions  as  to  title  shall  not  operate  to 
relieve  the  contractor  from  any  duties  imposed  hereby  or  by  the  contracting 
officer. 

Abt.  2.  Cost  of  the  work. — ^The  contractor  shall  be  reimbursed  in  the  manner 
hereinafter  described  for  such  of  Its  actual  net  expenditures  in  the  per- 
formance of  said  work  as  may  be  approved  or  ratified  by  the  contracting 
officer  and  as  are  Included  in  the  following  Items : 

(a)  All  labor,  material,  machinery,  hand  tools  not  owned  by  the  workmen, 
sapplies,  and  equipment  necessary  for  either  temporary  or  permanent  use  for* 
the  benefit  of  said  work;  but  this  shall  not  be  construed  to  cover  madilnery 
or  equipment  mentioned  in  section  (c)  of  this  article.  The  contractor  shall 
make  no  departure  from  the  standard  rate  of  wages  being  paid  in  the  locality 
where  said  work  is  being  done  without  the  prior  consent  and  approval  of  the 
contracting  officer. 
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(B)  All  subcontracts  made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  ^ 
ment. 

(c)  Rental  actually  paid  by  the  contractor,  at  rates  not  to  exceed  th< 
tioned  in  the  schedule  of  rental  rates  hereto  attached,  for  constnictii 
in  sound  and  workable  condition,  such  as  pumps,  derricks,  concrete 
boilers,  clamshell  or  other  buckets,  electric  motors,  electric  drills, 
hammers,  electric  hoists,  steam  shovels,  locomotive  cranes,  power  aan 
neers'  levels  and  transits,  and  such  other  equipment  as  may  be  neces 
the  proper  and  economical  proecution  of  the  work. 

Rental  to  the  contractor  for  such  construction  plant  or  parts  there 
may  own  and  furnish,  at  the  rates  mentioned  in  the  schedule  of  rem 
hereto  attached,  except  as  hereinafter  set  forth.  When  such  constructi 
or  any  part  thereof  shall  arrive  at  the  site  of  the  work,  the  contracl 
file  with  the  contracting  officer  a  schedule  setting  forth  the  fair  valu 
that  time  of  each  part  of  such  construction  plant.  Such  valuation 
deemed  final,  unless  the  contracting  officer  shall,  within  five  days  a 
machinery  has  been  set  up  and  is  working,  modify  or  chance  such  valu 
which  event  the  valuation  so  made  by  the  contracting  officer  shall  be 
final.  When  and  if  the  total  rental  paid  to  the  contractor  for  any  such  p 
equal  the  valuation  thereof,  no  further  rental  therefor  shall  be  pal( 
contractor  and  title  thereto  shall  vest  in  the  United  States.  At  the  eo 
of  the  work  the  constructing  officer  may,  at  his  option,  purchase  for  thi 
States  any  part  of  such  construction  plant  then  owned  by  the  contr 
paying  to  the  contractor  the  difference  between  the  valuation  of  such 
parts  and  the  total  rentals  theretofore  paid  therefor. 

Rates  of  rental  as  substitutes  for  such  schedule*!  rental  rates  may  b 
upon  in  writing  between  the  contractor  and  the  contracting  officer,  su 
to  be  in  conformity  with  rates  of  rental  charged  In  the  particular  ' 
in  which  the  work  covered  by  this  contract  is  to  be  performed.  If 
tracting  officer  shall  furnish  or  supply  any  such  equipment,  the  contrac 
not  be  allowed  any  rental  therefor  and  shall  receive  no  fee  for  the  use 
equipment. 

(d)  Loading  and  unloading  such  construction  plant,  the  tranai 
thereof  to  and  from  the  place  or  places  where  it  is  to  be  used  in  oo 
with  said  work  subject  to  the  provi.eions  hereinafter  set  forth,  the  loa 
and  dismantling  thereof,  and  ordinarj-  repairs  and  replacements  dr 
use  in  the  said  work. 

(e)  Transportation  and  expenses  to  and  from  the  work  of  the  n 
field  forces  for  the  economical  and  successful  prosecution  of  the  w< 
curing  labor  and  expediting  the  production  and  transportation  of  mat* 
equipment. 

if)  Salaries  of  resident  engineers,  superintendents,  timekeepers, 
and  other  employees  at  the  field  offices  of  the  contractor  In  connecti 
said  work.  In  case  the  full  time  of  any  field  employee  of  the  conti 
not  apply  to  said  work  but  is  divided  between  said  work  and  other  ^ 
salary  shall  be  included  In  this  Item  only  In  proportion  to  the  acti 
applied  to  this  work. 

(g)  Buildings  and  equipment  required  for  necessary  field  ofllces, 
sary,  and  hospital,  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  and  operating  said  offlf 
missary,  and  hospital,  including  such  minor  expenses  as  telegrams  t* 
service,  expressage,  postage,  etc. 

(ft)  Such  bonds,  fire  liability  and  other  insurance  as  the  contractlr 
may  approve  or  require,  and  such  losses  and  expenses  not  compensate 
surance  or  otherwise  as  are  found  and  certified  by  the  contracting  t 
have  been  actually  sustained  (including  settlements  made  with  the 
consent  and  approval  of  the  contracting  officer)  by  the  contractor  In 
tlon  with  said  work  and  to  have  clearly  resulted  from  causes  other  t 
fault  or  neglect  of  the  contractor.  Such  losses  and  expenses  shall  m 
eluded  In  the  cost  of  the  work  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  coo 
fee.  The  cost  of  reconstructing  and  replacing  any  of  the  work  derti 
damaged  shall  be  included  In  the  cost  of  the  work  for  the  pnrpose 
bursement  to  the  contractor,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
tractor's  fee,  except  as  hereinafter  provided. 

(f )  Permit  fees,  deposits,  royalties,  and  other  similar  Items  of  expei 
dental  to  the  execution  of  this  contract  and  necessarily  Incurred.  1 
tures  under  this  Item  must  be  approved  In  advance  by  the  contracting  o 
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(/)  ^ch  proportion  of  the  transportation,  traveling,  and  hotel  expenses  of 
officers,  engineers,  and  other  employees  of  the  contractor  as  is  actually  Incarred 
In  connection  with  this  work. 

(k)  Sacb  other  items  as  should,  in  the  opinion  of  the  contracting  officer,  be 
Included  in  the  cost  of  the  work.  When  such  an  Item  is  allowed  by  the  con- 
tracting officer,  it  shall  be  spedflcally  certified  as  being  allowed  under  this 
paragraph. 

The  United  States  reserves  the  right  to  pay  directly  to  common  carriers 
any  or  all  freight  charges  on  material  of  all  kinds  and  machinery  furnished 
under  this  contract  and  certified  by  the  contracting  officer  as  being  for 
installation  or  for  consumption  in  the  course  of  the  work  hereunder ;  the  con- 
tractor shall  be  reimbursed  for  such  freight  charges  of  this  character  as  It 
rtiall  pay  and  as  shall  be  specifically  certified  by  the  contracting  officer;  but 
the  contractor  shall  have  no  fee  based  on  such  expenditures.  Freight  charges 
I>ald  by  the  contractor  for  transportation  of  construction  equipment,  construc- 
tion plant,  tools,  and  supplies  of  every  character  shall  be  treated  as  part  of 
the  cost  of  the  work  upon  which  the  contractor's  fee  shall  be  based,  provided 
that  charges  for  transportation  of  such  construction  equipment,  construction 
plant  and  tools  over  distances  In  excess  of  500  miles  shall  require  the  special 
am^roval  of  the  contracting  officer. 

No  salaries  of  the  contractor's  executive  officers,  no  part  of  the  expense 
Incarred  iu  conducting  the  contractor's  main  office  or  regularly  established 
branch  office,  and  no  overhead  expenses  of  any  kind,  except  as  specifically 
listed  above,  shall  be  included  in  the  cost  of  the  work ;  nor  shall  any  Interest 
on  capital  employed  or  on  borrowed  money  be  included  in  the  cost  of  the 
work. 

The  contractor  shall  take  advantage,  to  the  extent  of  Its  ability,  of  all 
discounts  available,  and  when  unable  to  take  such  advantage  shall  promptly 
notify  the  contracting  officer  of  Its  inability  and  Its  reasons  therefor. 

All  revenue  from  the  operations  of  the  commissary,  hospital,  or  other  faciU- 
ties  or  from  rebates,  refunds,  etc.,  shall  be  accounted  for  by  the  contractor  and 
applied  In  reduction  of  the  cost  of  the  work. 

Akp.  8.  Determination  of  fee. — As  full  compensation  for  the  services  of  the 
contractor,  including  profit  and  all  general  overhead  expense,  except  as  herein 
spedflcally  provided,  the  contracting  officer  shall  pay  to  the  contractor  in 
the  manner  hereinafter  prescribed  as  fee  to  be  determined  at  the  time  of 
completion  of  the  work  from  the  following  schedule,  except  as  hereinafter 
otherwise  provided: 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  under  $100,000,  a  fee  of  10  per  cent  of  such  cost. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $100,000  and  under  $125,000,  a  fee  of  $10,000. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $125,000  and  under  $250,000,  a  fee  of  8 
per  cent  of  such  cost. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $250,000  and  under  $266,666.67,  a  fee  of 
$20,000. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $266,666.67  and  under  $500,000,  a  fee  of 
7i  per  cent  of  such  cost 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $600,000  and  under  $535,714.29,  a  fee  of 
$37,500.  * 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $535,714.29  and  under  $3,000,000,  a  fee  of 
7  per  cent  of  such  cost. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $3,000,000  and  under  $3,500,000,  a  fee  of 
$210,000. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $3,500,000,  a  fee  of  6  per  cent  of  such  cost. 

Provided,  however,  that  the  fee  upon  such  part  of  the  cost  of  the  work 
as  Is  represented  by  payments  to  subcontractors,  under  subdivision  (6) 
above,  shall  in  each  of  the  above  contingencies  be  5  per  cent  and  no  more 
of  the  amout  of  such  part  of  the  cost. 

The  cost  of  materials  purchased  or  furnished  by  the  contracting  officer 
for  said  work,  exclusive  of  all  freight  charges  thereon,  shall  be  included 
In  the  cost  of  the  work  for  the  purpose  of  reckoning  such  fee  to  the  contractor 
but  for  no  other  purpose. 

The  fee  for  reconstructing  and  replacing  any  of  the  work  destroyed  or 
damaged  shall  be  such  percentage  of  the  cost  thereof,  not  exceeding  7  per 
cent,  as  the  contracting  officer  may  determine. 

The  total  fee  to  the  contractor  hereunder  shall  in  no  event  exceed  the  sum 
of  $250,000,  anything  in  this  agreement  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
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Akt.  4.  Payment*. — On  or  about  the  7th  day  of  each  month  the  < 
officer  and  the  contractor  shall  prepare  a  statement  showing  as 
as  possible  (1)  the  cost  of  the  work  up  to  and  Including  the  In 
tliti  previous  month,  (2)  the  cost  of  the  materials  furnished  bj 
tructlng  officer  up  to  and  including  such  last  day,  and  (3)  an  anx 
to  3i  per  cent,  except  as  herein  otherwise  provided,  of  the  sum  o 
(2)  on  account  of  the  contractor's  fee;  and  the  contractor  at  such  I 
deliver  to  the  contracting  officer  original  signed  pay  rolls  for  hibo 
invoices  for  materials  purchased,  and  all  other  original  papers  u< 
fure  delivered  supporting  expenditures  claimed  by  the  contraci 
Included  In  the  cost  of  the  work.  If  there  be  any  item  or  item 
into  such  statement  upon  which  the  contractor  and  the  contract 
can  not  agree,  the  decision  of  the  contracting  officer  as  to  such  dlsput 
items  shall  govern.  The  contracting  officer  shall  then  pay  to  the  cob 
or  about  the  9th  day  of  each  month  the  cost  of  the  work  mention 
and  the  fee  mentioned  in  (3)  of  such  statement,  less  all  previous 
when  the  statement  above  mentioned  includes  any  work  of  rect 
and  replacing  work  destroyed  or  damaged  the  payment  on  account 
in  (3)  for  such  reconstruction  and  replacement  w-ork  shall  be  co 
such  rate,  not  exceeding  3J  per  cent,  as  the  contracting  officer  may 
Tlie  statement  so  made  and  all  payments  made  thereon  shall  be 
binding  upon  both  parties  hereto,  except  as  provided  in  article 
Tlie  contracting  officer  may  also  make  payments  at  more  frequeni 
foi-  'the  purpose  of  enabling  the  contractor  to  take  advantage  of 
at  intervals  between  the  dates  above  mentioned  or  for  other  lawful 
Upon  final  completion  of  said  work  the  contracting  officer  shall  ] 
contractor  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  cost  of  the  work  and  of  i 
determined  under  articles  2  and  3  hereof. 

Art.  5.  Inspection  and  audit. — The  contracting  officer  shall  at  al 
afforded  proper  facilities  for  inspection  of  the  work  and  shall  at  all 
access  to  the  premises,  to  the  work  and  material,  and  to  all  books,  n 
respondence,  Instructions,  plans,  drawings,  receipts,  vouchers,  and  i 
of  every  description  of  the  contractor  pertaining  to  said  work,  and  the 
shall  preserve  for  a  period  of  two  years  after  Its  completion  or  ei 
work  under  this  contract  all  the  books,  records,  and  other  papers  Just 
Any  duly  authorized  representative  of  the  contractor  shall  be  ac 
privilege  of  examining  the  books,  records,  and  papers  of  the  con  true 
relating  to  said  work  for  the  purpose  of  checking  up  and  verifying 
said  work.  The  system  of  accounting  to  be  employed  by  the  contract 
such  as  Is  satisfactory  to  the  contracting  officer. 

If  at  any  time  the  contracting  officer  shall  find  that  bills  for  laboi 
or  other  bills  legitimately  Incurred  by  the  contractor  hereunder  are  in. 
paid  by  the  contractor,  the  contracting  officer  may  in  his  discretloi 
make  further  payments  to  the  contractor  until  all  such  obligations  pai 
have  been  paid.  Should  the  contractor  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay  such  I 
five  days  after  notice  from  the  contracting  officer  so  to  do,  then  the  < 
officer  shall  have  the  right  to  pay  such  bills  directly,  in  which  event 
payqients  shall  not  be  Included  In  the  cost  of  the  work. 

Akt.  6.  Special  requirements. — The  contractor  hereby  agrees  that  I 

(a)  Begin  the  work  herein  specified  at  the  earliest  time  practi 
diligently  proceed  so  that  such  work  may  be  completed  at  the  earlU 
date. 

(&)  Promptly  pay  for  all  labor,  material,  or  other  service  rendere 

(c)  Procure,  and  thereafter  maintain  such  insurance,  In  such  foi 
such  amounts,  and  for  such  periods  of  time  as  the  contracting  offio 
prove  or  require. 

(<2)  Procure  all  necessary  permits  and  licenses  and  obey  and  abide  I 
regulations,  ordinances,  and  other  rules  applying  to  such  work  of 
States  of  America,  of  the  State  or  Territory  wherein  such  work  is  di 
subdivision  thereof,  or  of  any  duly  constituted  public  authority. 

(e)  Unless  this  provision  is  waived  by  the  contracting  officer,  Inae 
contract  made  by  it  for  the  furnishing  to  It  of  services,  materlah 
machinery,  and  equipment,  or  the  use  thereof,  for  the  purpo8«>ti  <il 
hereunder,  a  provision  that  such  contract  is  assignable  to  the  Unit 
will  make  all  such  contracts  in  Its  own  name,  and  will  not  bind 
to  bind  the  United^  States  or  the  contracting  officer  thereunder. 
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if)  In  every  subcontract  made  In  accordance  with  the  prov-lslons  hereof  re- 
quire the  subcontractor  to  agree  to  comply  fully  with  all  the  undertakings  and 
obligations  of  the  contractor  herein,  excepting  such  as  do  not  apply  to  such 
subcontractor's  work. 

(g)  At  all  times  keep  at  the  site  of  the  work  a  duly  appointed  representative, 
who  shall  receive  and  execute  on  the  part  of  the  contractor  such  notices, 
directions,  and  instructions  as  the  contracting  officer  may  desire  to  give. 

(A)  At  all  times  use  its  best  efforts  In  all  Its  acts  hereunder  to  protect 
and  subserve  the  Interest  of  the  contracting  officer  and  the  United  States. 

Akt.  7.  Ri^ht  to  termitiate  contract. — Should  the  contractor  at  any  time  re- 
fuse, neglect,  or  fail  In  any  respect  to  prosecute  the  work  with  promptness 
and  diligence  or  default  in  the  performance  of  any  of  the  agreements  herein 
contained,  the  contracting  officer  may,  at  his  option,  after  five  days'  written 
notice  to  the  contractor,  terminate  this  contract,  and  may  enter  upon  the  pre- 
mi-ses  and  take  possession,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  said  work,  of  all 
materials,  tools,  equipment,  and  appliances,  and  all  options,  privileges  and 
rights,  and  may  complete,  or  employ  any  other  person  or  persons  to  com- 
plete said  work.  In  case  of  such  termination  of  the  contract,  the  contracting 
officer  shall  pay  to  the  contractor  such  amounts  of  money  on  account  of  the 
unpaid  balance  of  the  cost  of  the  work  and  of  the  fee  as  will  result  In  fully 
reimbursing  the  contractor  for  the  cost  of  the  work  up  to  the  time  of  such 
termination,  plus  a  fee  computed  thereon  at  the  rate  or  rates  for  monthly 
payments  set  forth  in  article  4  hereof;  and  the  contracting  officer  shall  also 
pay  to  the  contractor  compensation,  either  by  purchase  or  rental  at  the  elec- 
tion of  the  contracting  officer,  for  any  equipment  retained ;  such  compensation, 
in  the  event  of  rental,  to  be  In  accordance  with  paragraph  (c)  of  article  2, 
and  In  the  event  of  purchase  to  be  based  upon  the  valuation  determined  by 
the  contracting  officer  as  of  the  time  of  his  taking  such  possession.  The  con- 
tractor hereby  agrees  that  such  payments  when  made  shall  constitute  full  set- 
tlement of  all  claims  of  the  contractor  against  the  contracting  officer  and  the 
United  States  or  either  of  them  for  money  claimed  to  be  due  to  the  contractor 
for  any  reason  whatsoever.  In  case  of  such  termination  of  the  contract,  the 
contracting  officer  shall  further  assume  and  become  liable  for  all  such  obliga- 
tions, commitments,  and  unliquidated  claims  as  the  contractor  may  have  thereto- 
fore in  good  faith  undertaken  or  Incurred  in  connection  with  said  work  and 
the  contractor  shall,  as  a  condition  of  receiving  the  payments  mentioned  in 
this  article,  execute  and  deliver  all  such  papers,  and  take  all  such  steps  as 
the  contracting  officer  may  require  for  the  purpose  of  fully  vesting  in  him  the 
rights  and  benefits  of  the  contractor  under  such  obligations  or  commitments. 
When  the  contracting  officer  shall  liave  performed  the  duties  Incumbent  upim 
him  under  the  provisions  of  this  article,  the  contracting  officer  shall  thereafter 
be  entirely  released  and  discharged  of  and  from  any  and  all  demands,  actions, 
or  claims  of  any  kind,  on  the  part  of  the  contractor  hereunder  or  on  account 
hereof. 

Abt.  8.  Abandonment  of  \oork  by  contracting  officer. — If  conditions  should 
arise  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  contracting  officer  make  it  advisable  or 
necessary  to  cease  work  under  this  contract,  the  contracting  officer  may  aban- 
don the  work  and  terminate  this  contract.  In  such  case  the  contracting  officer 
shall  assume  and  become  liable  for  all  such  obligations,  commitments,  and 
nnliquidated  claims  as  the  contractor  may  have  therefore,  In  good  faith,  under- 
taken or  incurred  in  connection  with  said  work;  and  the  contractor  shall, 
as  a  condition  of  receiving  the  payments  mentioned  in  this  article,  execute 
and  deliver  all  such  papers,  and  take  all  such  steps  as  the  contracting  officer 
may  require  for  tlie  purpose  of  fully  vesting  in  him  the  rights  and  benefits 
of  the  contractor  under  such  obligations  or  commitments.  The  contracting 
officer  shall  pay  to  the  contractor  such  an  amount  of  money  on  account  of 
the  unpaid  balance  of  the  cost  of  the  work  and  of  the  fee  as  will  result  in 
tbe  contractor  receiving  full  reimbursement  for  the  cost  of  the  work  up  to 
the  time  of  such  abandonment,  plus  a  fee  to  be  computed  in  the  following 
maimer:  To  the  cost  of  the  work  up  to  the  time  of  such  abandonment  shall 
be  added  the  amount  of  the  contractual  obligations  or  commitments  assumed 
by  tlie  contracting  officer,  and  such  total  shall  be  treated  as  the  cost  of  the 
work,  upon  which  the  fee  shall  be  computed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  article  3  hereof.  When  the  contracting  officer  shall  have  performed  the 
dndes  incumbent  upon  liim  under  the  provisions  of  this  article,  the  contract- 
ing officer  and  the  United  States  sliall  thereafter  be  entirely  released  and 
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discharged  of  and  from  any  and  all  demands,  actions,  or  claims  of 
on  the  part  of  the  contractor  hereunder  or  on  account  hereof. 

Abt.  9.  Bond. — The  contractor  shall  prior  to  commencing  the  said 
nlsh  a  bond,  with  sureties  satisfactory  to  the  contracting  officer,  ii 
of  $250,000,  conditioned  upon  Its  full  and  faithful  performance  of  all 
conditions,  and  provisions  of  this  contract,  and  upon  its  prompt  payn 
bills  for  labor,  material,  or  other  service  furnished  to  the  contractor 
Abt.  10.  Convict  labor. — No  person  or  persons  shall  be  employed  li 
formance  of  this  contract  who  are  undergoing  sentence  of  Imprisc 
hard  labor  imposed  by  the  courts  of  any  of  the  several  States,  Terr 
municipalities  having  criminal  Jurisdiction. 

Art.  11.  Hours  and  conditions  of  labor. — No  laborer  or  mechanic  > 
part  of  the  work  contemplated  by  this  contract,  in  the  employ  of  the  c 
or  any  subcontractor  contracting  for  any  part  of  said  work  coni 
shall  be  required  or  permitted  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  an; 
endar  day  upon  such  work,  such  prohibition  being  In  accordance  wi( 
approved  June  19,  1912,  limiting  the  hours  of  dally  service  of  mech 
laborers  on  work  under  contracts  to  which  the  United  States  la  a  p 
each  violation  of  the  requirements  of  this  article  a  penalty  of  $5  sh 
posed  upon  the  contractor  for  each  laborer  or  mechanic  for  every 
day  In  which  said  employee  Is  required  or  permitted  to  labor  more  t 
hours  upon  said  work,  and  all  penalties  thus  Imposed  shall  be  wit 
the  use  and  benefit  of  the  United  States;  provided,  that  this  paragi 
not  be  enforced  nor  shall  any  penalty  be  exacted  in'  case  such  viola 
occur  while  there  Is  In  effect  any  valid  Executive  order  suspending 
visions  of  said  act  approved  June  19,  1912,  or  waiving  the  provisions  i 
latlons  thereof  with  respect  to  either  this  contract  or  any  class  of  co 
which  this 'contract  shall  be  included,  or  when  the  violation  shall  1 
any  extraordinary  events  or  conditions  of  manufacture,  or  to  any  c 
caused  by  fire,  famine,  or  flood,  by  danger  to  life  or  property,  or  by 
traordinary  events  or  conditions  on  account  of  which,  by  subseqaent 
order  such  past  violation  shall  have  been  excused. 

In  the  event  of  any  dispute  with  reference  to  wages,  hours,  or  < 

ditlons  appertaining  to  said  work,  between  the  contractor  or  any  suIm 

and  labor  employed  by  him  on  said  work,  the  contractor  or  svbcontra 

■  immediately  notify  the  contracting  officer  of  the  existence  of  such  dl 

the  reasons  therefore.    The  contracting  officer  may,  at  his  option,  ini 

contractor  or  subcontractor  Involved  In  such  dispute  as  to  the  methM 

which  the  contractor  or  subcontractor  should  follow  with  refereno 

and  the  contractor  or  subcontractor  shall  thereupon  comply  with  and 

tions. 

Abt.  12.  Right  to  transfer  or  sublet. — Neither  this  contract,  nor  an; 

twi^^'  '■  therein,  shall  be  assigned  or  transferred.    The  contractor  shall  not  « 

ii!..l»-—  gpy  subcontract  for  any  part  of  the  work  herein  specified  without  th 

and  approval  In  writing  of  the  contracting  officer.    In  case  of  snch  aa 

transfer,  or  subletting  without  the  consent  and  approval,  in  writing,  o 

trading  officer,  the  contracting  officer  may  refuse  to  carry  out  this 

<ia«w<  ][  either  with  the  transferor  or  transferee,  but  all  rights  of  action  for  m 

lHH<J^^  •*'  *^'^  contract  by  the  contractor  are  reserved  to  the  United  States. 

*5li  ^v-  Abt.  13.  No  participation  in  profits  by   government   offldaU. — No 

of,  or  Delegate  to.  Congress,  or  resident  commissioners,  nor  any  otb 

belonging  to  or  employed  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  Stai 

shall  be  admitted  to  any  share  or  part  of  this  contract,  or  to  any  be 

may  arise  therefrom,  but  this  article  shall  not  apply  to  this  contract 

It  may  be  within  the  operation  or  exception  of  section  116  of  the  ac 

gress,  approved  March  4,  1909  (35  Stat.,  1109). 

Abt.  14.  Settlement  of  disputes. — This  contract  shall  be  Interpre 
whole  and  the  Intent  of  the  whole  instrument,  rather  than  the  Inter 
of  any  special  clause,  shall  govern.  If  any  doubts  or  disputes  sbali  ai 
the  meaning  or  Interpretation  of  anything  in  this  contract,  or  If  the  c 
shall  consider  himself  prejudiced  by  any  decision  of  the  contractli 
made  under  the  provisions  of  article  4  hereof,  the  matter  shall  be  re 
the  officer  In  charge  of  cantonment  construction  for  detennlnattoo. 
ever,  the  contractor  shall  feel  aggrieved  by  the  decision  of  the  oflicer  I 
of  cantonment  construction,  he  shall  have  the  right  to  submit  the  aan 
Secretary  of  War,  whose  decision  shall  be  final  and  binding  npoo  botl 
hereto. 


• 
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Abt.  15.  This  contract  shall  bind  and  inure  to  the  contractor  and  its  sue- 
ceeeors. 

It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  wherever  the  words  "contracting  officer" 
are  osed  herein  the  same  shall  be  construed  to  include  bis  successor  in  office, 
any  other  person  to  whom  the  duties  of  the  contracting  officer  may  be  assigned 
by  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  any  duly  appointed  representative  of  the  contract- 
ing officer. 

Witness  the  hands  of  the  parties  hereto  the  day  and  year  first  above  written, 
ail  in  truncate.  Changi»  in  line  5,  page  1,  done  with  our  knowledge  and 
consent. 

The  a.  Bentley  &  Sons  Ck).     [seai.] 
By  James  Bentley, 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager. 
United  States  of  Amebica. 
By  ,W.   A.    Dempsey,   Contracting   Offlcer. 
This  Is  a  true  copy. 

L.  B.  Pehkinb, 
Captain,  Quartermaster  Corps. 

Schedule  of  rental  rates  per  day. 

Automobiles    $5.  00 

Adding  and  listing  machines .20 

Buckets,  tipple  and  bottom  dump .25 

Boring    machine,   pneumatic .  50 

Boring   machine,  electric .  50 

Buckets,  orange-peel,  1  yard 3.50 

Buckets,  orange-peel,  less  than  1  yard 2.00 

Buckets,   clamshell 2. 00 

Boiler   and   3-drum   engine 3. 50 

Boiler  and  2-drum  engine 3.00 

Boiler  and  1-drum  engine 2.50 

Boiler  only,  30  horsepower  and  smaller 1. 50 

Boiler  only,  larger  than  30  horsepower 2.00 

Block  machine,  concrete 1. 50 

Cars,  skip,  li  yards .25 

Cars,  skip,  3  yards .50 

Cars,  steel,  1  yard  and  smaller .15 

Cars,  4-yard,   wooden .  25 

Cars,   6-yard,   wooden .  75 

Cars,  12-yard,  wooden 2. 00 

Cars,  1  hopper,  radial  gate .  25 

Crushers    only 2. 00 

Crushers,  with  elevator  and  screen 3.00 

Conveyor,  gravity,  per  100  feet 1.00 

Compressor,  10  by  10,  with  steam  engine 2. 50 

Compressor,  8  by  8,  belt  driven 1.00 

Compressor,  with  gasoline  engine  on  wheels ; 5.00 

Compressor,  Westinghouse,  9i  inches 1. 00 

Cableways,  without  engine 4. 00 

Drill,  auto  traction 5. 00 

Dump  wagons .  25 

Diving  outfit  with  pumps _  10. 00 

Derricks,  60  feet  to  85  feet 2. 00 

Derricks,  30  feet  to  59  feet 1. 50 

Derricks,  less  than  30  feet 1.00 

Derricks,  breast .  25 

Derricks,  circle  swing .  25 

Elevators,  platform  or  bucket .25 

Elevators,  with  bins  for  concrete .  50 

Engines,    skeleton,    3-drum Z  2. 00 

Engines,  skeleton,  2-drum 1. 50 

Engines,  skeleton,  1-drum x',  00 

Engines,  steam  horizontal,  11  to  40  horsepower 1.50 

™glnes,  steam,  upright,  to  lO-horsepower .50 

Engines,  gasoline,  to  8-horsepower .50 

Engines,  2-dnim,  with  electric  motor 4.O0 
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Engines,  gasoline,  lO-liorsepower 

Engines,  derrlclc,   swinging 

Hammers,    riveting 

Hod  elevating  machine 

Levelling  Instruments,  engineers' 

Locomotive,  36-lncli  gauge 

Locomotive,  standard  gauge 

Mixers,  witii  boiler  sideloader 

Mixers,  with  electric  motors,  1  yard 

Mixers,  without  boiler,  less  than  1  yard 

Mixers,  without  boiler,  1  yard  and  larger 

Mixers,  with  gasoline  engine 

Motor  cycles 

Motors,   2-horsepower 

Motors,   5-horsepower ^ 

Motors,    10-liorsepower 

Motors,   25-horsepower 

Motors,    50-horsepower 

Pumps,  centrifugal,  10-inch,  belt-driven 

Pumps,  centrifugal,  10-lnch,  with  motor  attached 

Pumps,  centrifugal,  8-inch,  steam-connected 

Pumps,  centrifugal,  G-inch,  steam-connected 

Pumps,  centrifugal,  4-inch,  steam-connected 

Pumps,  duplex  and  triplex  to  3-inch 

Pumps,  pulsometer  to  4-inch 

Pumps,   diaphragm 

Pumps,  diaphragm,  with  gas  engine 

Pumps,  triplex,  with  belt  drive 

Pile  drivers,  drop 

Pile  drivers,  drop,  with  single  drum  engine  and  boiler- 
Pile  hammers,  steam,  up  to  2,500  pounds 

Pile  hammers,  steam,  larger  than  2,500  pounds 

Rail,  per  ton 

Roller,  horse 

Steam   drills 

Small  air  drills 

Steam  roller 

Steam  shovel 

Sprinkling  cart 

Saw  benches 

Saw  benches,  with  motor  or  gasoline  engine 

Scale  boxes 

Scraper,  wheel _-' 

Transits 

Typewriter 

Fuel  and  lubricants  not  Includetl  In  these  prices. 


LBP  II. 


CONTRACT  FOR  EMERGENCY    WORK. 


(Contract  made  and  concluded  this  7th  day  of  July,  1917,  by  and 
Brewer,  Tomlinson  &  Brewer,  a  partnership  of  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  part; 
first  part   (hereinafter  called  contractor),  and  the  I'nited  States  of  .' 
by  Capt.  Ward  Dabney,  Quartermaster  Corps    (hereinafter  called  con 
officer),  acting  by  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  party  of  the  aeeo 

Whereas  the  Congress  having  declared  by  Joint  resohition  approv**-! 
1017.  that  war  exists  between  the  United  States  of  .\uierica  and  i 
national  emergency  exists  and  the  United  States  urgently  i-equlres 
diate  performance  of  the  work  hereinafter  describetl,  and  it  Is  nece>- 
sald  work  shall  be  completed  within  the  shortest  possible  time;  nn.l 

Whereas  it  is  advisable  under  the  disturbed  conditions  whi. 
contracting  Industry  throughout  the  country  for  the  Unlte<l  St 
from  the  usual  procedure  in  the  matter  of  letting  contracts  an«i  umip 
that  will  Insure  the  most  expeditious  results;  and 
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Whereas  the  contractor  has  had  experience  in  the  execution  of  similar  work, 
has  an  organization  suitable  for  the  performance  of  such  work,  and  Is  ready 
to  undertake  the  same  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  herein  provided: 

Now,  tho-efore,  this  contract  wltnesseth  that  in  consideration  of  the  premises 
and  of  the  payments  to  be  made  as  hereinafter  provided  the  contractor  herrt)y 
covenants  and  agrees  to  and  with  the  contracting  ofHcer  as  follows : 

Abticix  1.  Extent  of  the  toork. — The  contractor  shall.  In  the  shortest  possible 
time,  furnish  the  labor,  material,  tools,  machinery,  equipment,  facilities,  and 
supplies  and  do  all  things  necessary  for  the  construction  and  completion  of  the 
following  work : 

Part  of  the  grading,  culverts,  and  road  building  upon  the  cantonment  site 
at  Chilllcottae,  OIilo,  to  the  extent  directed  by  contracting  ofBcer  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  drawings  and  specifications  to  be  furnished  by  the  contracting 
•jfBcer  and  subject  In  every  detail  to  his  supervision,  direction,  and  instruction. 
The  contracting  oiUcer  may,  from  time  to  time,  by  written  Instructions  or 
drawings  Issued  to  the  contractor,  make  changes  in  said  drawings  and  ^)eci- 
fications.  Issue  additlontil  instructions,  require  additional  work,  or  direct  the 
omission  of  work  previously  ordered,  and  the  provisions  of  this  contract  shall 
apply  to  all  such  changes,  modifications  and  additions  with  the  same  effect  as 
if  they  were  embodied  Iti  the  original  drawings  and  specifications.  The  con- 
tractor shall  comply  with  all  such  written  Instructions  or  drawings. 

The  title  to  all  work  completed  or  In  course  of  construction  shall  be  in 
tlie  t'nlted  States:  and  upon  delivery  at  the  site  of  the  work,  and  upon  Inspec- 
tion and  acceptance  in  writing  by  the  contracting  officer,  all  machinery, 
<-quipment,  hand  tools,  supplies,  and  materials,  for  which  the  contractor  shall 
be  entitled  to  be  reimbursed  under  paragraph  (a)  of  article  2  hereof,  aball 
become  the  property  of  the  United  States.  These,  provisions  as  to  title  shall  not 
operate  to  relieve  'the  contractor  from  any  duties  Imposed  hereby  or  by  the 
(iintractlnp  officer. 

Art.  2.  Cogt  of  the  tvork — ^The  contractor  shall  be  reimbursed  in  the  manner 
hereinafter  described  for  such  of  its  actual  net  expenditures  In  the  performance 
of  sjiid  work  as  may  be  approved  or  ratified  by  the  contracting  officer  and  as 
are  Included  in  the  following  items: 

(a)  All  labor,  material,  machinery,  hand  tools  not  owned  by  the  workmen, 
supplies  and  equipment,  necessary  for  either  temporary  or  permanent  use  for 
the  benefit  of  said  work ;  but  this  shall  not  be  construed  to  cover  machinery 
or  equipment  mentioned  in  section  (c)  of  this  article.  The  contractor  shall 
make  no  departure  from  the  standard  rate  of  wages  being  paid  in  the  locality 
where  said  work  Is  being  done,  without  the  prior  consent  and  approval  of  the 
contracting  officer. 

(6)  All  subcontracts  made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  agree- 
ment. 

(c)  Rental  actually  paid  by  the  contractor,  at  rates  not  to  exceed  those  men- 
tioned in  the  schedule  of  rental  rates  hereto  attached,  for  construction  plant 
in  sonnd  and  workable  condition,  such  as  pumps,  derricks,  concrete  mixers, 
boilers,  clamshell  or  other  buckets,  electric  motors,  electric  drills,  electric  ham- 
mers, electric  hoists,  steam  shovels,  locomotive  cranes,  power  saws,  engineers' 
levels  and  transits,  and  such  other  equipment  as  may  l)e  necessary  for  the  proper 
and  economical  prosecution  of  the  work. 

Rental  to  the  contractor  for  such  construction  plant  or  parts  thereof  as  it 
may  own  and  furnish,  at  the  rates  mentioned  in  the  schedule  of  rental  rates 
hereto  attached,  except  as ,  hereinafter  set  forth.  When  such  construction 
plant  or  any  part  thereof  shall  arrive  at  the  site  of  the  work,  the  contractor 
shall  file  with  the  contracting  officer  a  schedule  setting  forth  the  fair  valuea- 
tlon  at  that  time  of  each  part  of  such  construction  plant.  Such  valuation 
Khali  be  deemed  final,  unless  the  contracting  officer  shall,  within  five  days 
after  the  machinery  has  been  set  up  and  is  working,  modify  or  change  such 
valuation.  In  which  event  the  valuation  so  made  by  the  contracting  officer 
shall  be  deemed  final.  When  and  If  the  total  rental  paid  to  the  contractor  for 
any  such  part  shall  equal  the  valuation  thereof,  no  further  rental  therefor 
shall  be  paid  to  the  contractor  and  title  thereto  shall  vest  in  the  United  States. 
At  the  completion  of  the  work,  the  constructing  officer  may  at  his  option  pur- 
chase for  the  United  States  any  part  of  such  construction  plant  then  owned 
by  the  contractor  by  paying  to  the  contractor  the  dlfTerence  between  the  valua- 
tion of  such  part  or  parts  and  the  total  rentals  thertofore  paid  therefor. 

Rates  of  rental  as  substitutes  for  such  scheduled  rental  rates  may  be  agreed 
tipon  in  writing  between  the  contractor  and  the  contracting  officer,  such  rates 
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to  be  in  conformity  with  rates  of  rental  cliarged  in  the  particular 
in  which  the  worlt  covered  by  this  contract  is  to  be  performed.     If 
tracting  officer  shall  furnish   or  supply   any   such   equipment,   the  « 
shall  not  be  allowed  any  rental  therefor  and  shall  receive  no  fee  for 
of  such  equipment. 

(d)  Loading  and  unloading  such  construction  plant,  the  transi 
thereof  to  and  from  the  place  or  places  where  it  is  to  be  used  In  co 
with  said  work  subject  to  the  provisions  hereinafter  set  forth,  the  Ins 
and  dismantling  thereof,  and  ordinary  repairs  and  replacements  di 
use  in  the  said  work. 

(e)  Transportation  and  expenses  to  and  from  the  work  of  the  n 
field  forces  for  the  economical  and  successful  prosecution  of  the  wi 
curing  labor  and  expediting  the  production  and  transportation  of 
and  equipment. 

(t)  Salaries  of  resident  engineers,  superintendents,  timekeepers, 
and  other  employees  at  the  field  offices  of  the  contractor  In  connect 
said  work.  In  case  the  full  time  of  any  field  employee  of  the  conti 
not  applied  to  said  work,  but  is  divided  between  said  work  and  oth^ 
his  salary  shall  be  included  in  this  item  only  In  proportion  to  the  act 
applied  to  this  work. 

(g)   Buildings  and  equipment  required  for  necessary  field  offices, 
sary,  and  hospital,  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  and  operating  sai< 
commissary,  and  hospital,  including  such  minor  expenses  as  telegrai 
phone  service,  expressage,  postage,  etc. 

(7t)  Such  bonds,  fire  liability  and  other  Insurance  as  the  contractli 
may  approve  or  require;  and  such  losses  and  expenses,  not  compen; 
insurance  or  otherwise,  as  are  found  and  certified  by  the  contractir 
to  have  been  actually  sustained  (Including  settlements  made  with  the 
consent  and  approvel  of  the  contracting  officer)  by  the  contractor  in 
tion  with  said  work,  and  to  have  clearly  resulted  from  causes  other 
fault  or  neglect  of  the  contractor.  Such  losses  and  expenses  shal 
included  in  the  cost  of  the  fork  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  con 
fee.  The  cost  of  reconstructing  and  replacing  any  of  the  work  de«t 
damaged  shall  be  Included  in  the  cost  of  the  work  for  the  purpose 
bursement  to  the  contractor,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
tractor's  fee,  except  as  hereinafter  provided. 

(i)  Permit  fees,  deposits,  royalties,  and  other  similar  items  of 
incidental  to  the  execution  of  this  contract,  and  necessarily  Incurr 
penditures  under  this  Item  must  be  approved  in  advance  by  the  coi 
officer. 

(i)  Such  proportion   of  the  transportation,   traveling,  and  hotel 
of  officers,  engineers,  and  other  employees  of  the  contractor  as  U  act 
curred  in  connection  with  this  work. 

(k)  Such  other  items  as  should  in  the  opinion  of  the  contracting  i 
included  in  the  cost  of  the  work.  Wlien  such  an  item  is  allowed  by 
tracting  officer  it  shall  be  specifically  certified  as  being  allowed  ue 
paragraph. 

The  United  States  reserves  the  right  to  pay  directly  to  c<munon 
any  or  nil  freight  charges  on  material  of  all  kinds,  and  machinery,  f 
under  this  contract,  and  certified  by  the  contracting  officer  as  beini 
stallatlon  or  for  consumption  in  the  course  of  the  work  hereunder; 
tractor  shall  be  reimbursed  for  such  freight  charges  of  this  charan 
shall  pay  and  as  shall  be  spp<'ificnlly  certified  by  the  contracting  offl 
the  contractor  shall  have  no  fee  based  on  such  expenditures.  Freight 
paid  by  the  contractor  for  transportation  of  construction  equlpnii 
struction  plant,  tools,  and  supplies  of  every  character,  shall  I)e  tr 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  work  upon  which  the  contractor's  fee  shall  \ 
provide<l  that  charges  for  transportation  of  such  construction  e<)ulpm 
struction  plant,  and  tools  over  distances  in  excess  of  500  miles  shal 
the  special  approval  of  the  contracting  officer. 

No  salaries  of  the  contractor's  executive  officers,  no  part  of  the  ex] 
curred  in  conducting  the  contractor's  main  office,  or  regularly  eai 
branch  office,  and  no  overhead  expen.ses  of  any  kind,  except  as  sp 
listed  above,  shall  be  Included  in  the  cost  of  the  work ;  nor  shall  anj 
on  capital  employed  or  on  borrowe<l  money  be  included  in  the  cost  of  t 
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The  contractor  shall  take  advantage  of  the  extent  of  Its, ability  of  all  dls- 
oounts  available,  and  when  unable  to  take  such  adTantage  shall  promptly 
notify  the  contracting  officer  of  Its  inability  and  its  reasons  therefor. 

All  revenue  from  the  operations  of  the  commissary,  hospital  or  other  fadll- 
tU^s  or  from  rebates,  refunds,  etc.,  shall  be  accounted'  for  by  the  contractor 
and  applied  In  reduction  of  the  cost  of  the  work. 

Abt.  3.  Determination  of  fee. — As  full  compensation  for  the  services  of  the 
<><)ntractor,  inclnding  profit  and  all  jreneral  overhead  expense,  except  as 
liereln  .specifically  provided,  the  coutractlng  officer  shall  pay  to  the  contractor 
in  the  manner  hereinafter  prescribed  as  fee  to  be  determined  at  the  time  of 
"■oniplf'tlon  of  the  work  from  the  following  schedule,  except  as  hereinafter 
<«therwl.se  provided. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  Is  under  $100,000,  a  fee  of  10  per  cent  of  such  cost. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  Is  over  $100,000  and  under  $125,000.  a  fee  of  $10,000. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $125,000  and  under  $250,000,  a  fee  of  8  per 
cent  of  such  cost. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  Is  over  $250,000  and  under  $206,666.67.  a  fee  of  $20,000. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  Is  over  $266,666.67  and  under  $500,000,  a  fee  of  71 
per  cent  of  such  cost 

If  the  cost  of  thework  l.s  over  $500,000  and  under  $585,714.29.  a  fee  of  $37,500. 

If  the  cost  of  tlie  work  Is  over  $535,714,29  and  under  $3,000,000,  a  fee  of  7 
r-er  cent  of  such  cost. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $3,000,000  and  under  $3,500,000,  a  fee  of 
$210,000. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  Is  over  $3,500,000,  a  fee  of  6  per  cent  of  such  cost. 

Prorided,  hoirerer.  That  the  fee  upon  such  part  of  the  cost  of  the  work  as 
is  reprosonted  by  payments  to  subcontractors,  under  subdivision  (6)  above, 
slinll  in  each  of  the  above  contingencies  be  5  per  cent  and  no  more  of  the 
nniount  of  such  part  of  the  cost. 

The  cost  of  materials  purchased  or  furnished  by  the  contracting  officer  for 
Slid  work,  exclusive  of  all  freight  charges  thereon,  shall  be  included  in  the 
'•fwt  of  the  work  for  the  purpose  of  reckoning  such  fee  to  the  contractor,  !)ut 
for  no  other  purpose. 

The  fee  for  reconstructing  and  replacing  any  of  the  work  destroyed  or 
(laiuagetl  shall  be  such  percentage  of  the  cost  thereof,  not  e.\ceeding  7  per 
wnt.  as  the  contracting  officer  may  determine. 

The  total  fee  to  the  contractor  hereunder  shall  in  no  event  excee<l  the  sura 
of  S2.jO.000,  anythins  In  this  iifireement  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Axr.  4.  Paumtntii. — On  or  about  the  seventh  day  of  each  month  the  con- 
tractinj,'  offickT  and  tho  contractor  shall  prepare  a  statement  .showing,  as  coni- 
I'lttfly  as  pos.slble,  (1)  the  cost  of  the  work  up  to  and  including  the  last  day 
of  the  previous  month,  (2)  the  cost  of  thfe  materials  furnished  by  the  con- 
tracting officer  up  to  and  including  such  last  day,  and  (3)  an  amount  equal 
to  3}  per  cent,  except  as  herein  otherwise  provided,  on  the  sum  of  (1)  and  (2) 
on  account  of  the  contractor's  fee;  and  the  contractor  at  such  times  shall 
(ipllver  to  the  contracting  officer  original  signed  pay  rolls  for  labor,  original 
invoices  for  m.nteriala  pnrchnswl,  and  nil  other  original  papers  not  theretofore 
ficlivered  supporting  expenditures  claimed  by  the  contractor  to  be  included 
in  the  cost  of  the  work.  If  there  be  any  Item  or  items  entering  Into  such  state- 
ment upon  which  the  contractor  and  the  contracting  officer  can  not  agree,  the 
tleclsion  of  the  contracting  officer  as  to  such  disputed  Item  or  items  shall  govern. 
The  contracting  officer  shall  then  pay  to  the  contractor,  on  or  about  the  ninth  day 
of  each  month,  the  cost  of  the  wark  mentioned  in  (1)  and  the  fee  mentioned  In 
(3)  of  such  statement,  less  all  previous  payments.  When  the  statement  above 
mentioned  Includes  any  work  of  reconstructing  and  replacing  work  destroyed 
or  damaged,  the  payment  on  account  of  the  fee  in  (3)  for  such  reconstruction 
and  replacement  work  shall  be  computed  at  such  rate,  not  exceeding  3J  per 
<^nt,  as  the  contracting  officer  may  determine.  The  statement  so  made  and 
all  payments  made  thereto  shall  be  final  and  binding  upon  both  parties  hereto, 
except  as  provld^-d  In  article  14  thereof.  The  contracting  officer  may  also 
make  payments  at  more  frequent  Intervals  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
contractor  to  take  advantage  of  discounts  at  intervals  between  the  dates  above 
mentioned,  or  for  other  lawful  purposes.  Opon  final  completion  of  said  work 
tbe  contracting  officer  shall  pay  to  the  contractor  the  unpaid  balance  of  the 
cost  of  the  work  and  of  the  fee  as  determined  under  articles  2  and  3  thereof. 

Abt.  5.  Inspection  and  audit. — ^The  contracting  officer  shall  at  all  times  be 
afIorde<l  proper  facilities  for  In  pectlon  of  the  work  and  shall  at  all  times 
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tractor  against  tbe  contracting  officer  and  the  United  States,  or  cither  of  tbein, 
for  money  claimed  to  be  due  to  the  contractor  for  any  reason  whatsoever.  In 
case  of  such  termination  of  the  contract,  the  contracting  officer  shall  further 
asBiime  and  become  liable  for  all  such  obligations,  commitments,  and  unliqui- 
dated claims  as  the  contractor  may  have  theretofore  La  good  faith  undertaken 
or  incurred  In  connection  with  said  work  and  the  contractor  shall,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  receiving  the  paym^its  mentioned  in  this  article,  execute  and  deliver 
all  sach  papers,  and  take  nil  such  steps  as  the  contracting  ofllcer  may  require  for 
the  parpose  of  fully  vesting  in  him  the  rights  and  benefits  of  the  contractor 
under  such  obligations  or  commitments.  When  tbe  contracting  officer  sliall  have 
perforined  the  duties  incumbent  upon  him  under  tlie  provisions  of  this  article, 
the  contracting  officer  shall  thereafter  be  entirely  released  and  dlsscharjred  of 
and  from  any  and  all  demands,  actions,  or  claims  of  any  kind  on  the  part  of 
the  contractor  hereunder  or  on  account  hereof. 

Art.  8.  Abandonment  of  work  by  contracting  offlcer.—^If  conditions  should 
arise  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  contracting  officer  make  it  advisable  or 
necessary  to  cease  work  under  this  contract,  the  contracting  officer  may  abandon 
the  work  and  terminate  this  contract.  In  such  case  the  contracting  officer 
shall  assume  and  become  liable  for  all  such  obligations,  commitments,  and 
unliquidated  claims  as  the  contractor  may  have  therefore.  In  good  faith,  under- 
taken or  Incurred  In  connection  with  said  work;  and  the  contractor  shall,  as 
a  condition  of  receiving  the  payments  mentioned  in  this  article,  execute  and 
tleliver  all  such  papers,  and  take  all  such  steps  as  the  contracting  officer  may 
require  for  the  purpose  of  fully  vesting  in  him  the  rights  and  benefits  of  the 
contractor  under  such  obligations  or  commitments.  The  contracting  officer 
Nhall  pay  -to  the  contractor  such  an  amount  of  money  on  account  of  tlie  unpaid 
balance  of  the  cost  of  the  work  and  of  the  fee  as  will  result  in  the  contractor 
receiving  full  reimbursement  for  the  cost  of  the  work  up  to  the  time  of  such 
abandonment,  plus  a  fee  to  be  computed  In  the  following  manner:  To  the 
cost  of  the  work  up  to  the  time  of  such  abandonment  shall  be  added  the  amount 
of  the  contractual  obligations  or  commitments  assumefl  by  the  contracting 
officer,  and  such  total  shall  be  treated  as  the  cost  of  the  work,  upon  which  the 
fee  shall  be  compiite<l  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  article  3  hereof. 
When  the  contracting  officer  shall  have  performed  the  duties  incumbent  upon 
him  under  the  provisions  o;^  this  article,  the  contracting  officer  and  the  United 
States  shall  thereafter  be  entirely  released  and  discharged  of  and  from  any  and 
all  demands,  actions,  or  claims  of  any  kind  on  the  part  of  the  contractor  here- 
under or  on  account  hereof. 

Abt.  9.  Bond. — ^The  contractor  shall  prior  to  commencing  the  said  work  fur- 
nish a  ijond,  with  sureties  satisfactory  to  the  contracting  officer,  in  the  sum-  of 
$2,'>,000,  conditioned  upon  Its  full  and  faithful  performance  of  all  the  terms, 
conditions,  and  provisions  of  this  contract,  and  upon  Its  prompt  payment  of  all 
hills  for  labor,  material,  or  other  service  furnished  to  the  contractor. 

Art.  10.  Convict  labor. — No  person  or  persons  shall  he  employed  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  contract  who  are  undergoing  sentence  of  imprisonment  at 
hard  labor  imposed  by  the  courts  of  any  of  the  several  States,  Territories,  or 
municipalities  having  criminal  jurisdiction. 

Abt.  11.- Hours  and  conditions  of  labor. — No  laborer  or  mechanic  doing  any 
part  of  the  work  contemplated  by  this  contract,  in  the  employ  of  the  con- 
tractor, or  any  subcontractor  contracting  for  any  part  of  said  work  contem- 
plated, sliall  be  required  or  permitted  to  work  more  than  eiglit  hours  in  any 
one  calendar  day  upon  such  work,  such  prohibition  being  in  accordance  with 
the  act  approved  June  19,  1912,  limiting  the  hours  of  daily  service  of  me- 
cbanics  and  laborers  on  work  under  contracts  to  which  the  United  States  is  a 
party.  For  each  violation  of  the  requirements  of  this  article  a  penalty  of  $5 
shall  be  Imposed  upon  the  contractor  for  each  laborer  or  mechanic  for  every 
ralendar  day  In  which  said  employee  is  required  or  permitted  to  labor  more 
than  eight  hours  upon  said  work,  and  all  penalties  thus  Imposed  shall  be  with- 
held for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  United  States:  Provided.  That  this  para- 
graph shall  not  be  enforced  nor  shall  any  penalty  be  exacted  in  case  such 
violation  shall  occur  while  there  is  in  effect  any  valid  Executive  order  sus- 
pending the  provisions  of  said  act  approved  .Tune  19,  1912,  or  waiving  the  pro- 
visions and  stipulations  thereof  with  resi)ect  to  either  this  contract  or  any 
class  of  contracts  in  which  this  contract  shall  be  Included,  or  when  the  viola- 
tion shall  be  due  to  any  extraordinary  events  or  conditions  of  manufacture,  or 
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to  nny  emergency  caused  by  fire,  famine,  or  flood,  by  ilanper  to  llfr 
erty,  or  by  other  extraordinary  events  or  conditions  on  iioconnt  of  ' 
siil)sequent  Executive  order,  such  past  violation  shall  have  lK?on  exct 

In  the  event  of  any  dispute  with  reference  to  w:i}res,  hours,  or  oti 
tions  appertaining  to  said  worlt.  between  the  contractor  or  any  subi 
and  labor  employed  by  him  on  said  work,  the  cnotractor  or  subcontra 
imniedintely  notify  the  contracting  officer  of  the  existence  of  sncii  di: 
the  reasons  therefore.  The  contracting  officer  may.  at  his  option,  in? 
contractor  or  subcontractor  involved  in  such  dispute  as  to  thi'  niethoil: 
Avhich  the  contractor  or  subcontractor  should  follow  with  refercn<-< 
and  the  contractor  or  subcontractor  shall  thereupon  comply  with  sucl 
tions. 

Art.  12.  Riffht  to  transfer  or  sublet. — Neither  this  contract,  nor  an; 
therein,  shall  be  assigned  or  transferretl.  The  contractor  shall  not  t 
any  subcontract  for  any  part  of  the  work  herein  specltie<l  without  th 
and  approval  In  writing  of  the  contracting  officer.  In  case  of  such  as 
transfer,  or  subletting  without  the  consent  and  approval.  In  wrltln 
( ontracting  officer,  the  contracting  officer  may  refuse  to  carry  out  this 
either  with  the  transferor  or  transferee,  but  all  rights  of  action 
breach  of  this  contract  by  the  contractor  are  reserved  to  the  United 

Art,  13.  No  participntion  in  profits  by  Government  officials. — No  >1 
or  Delegate  to  Congress,  or  Uesldent  Commissioners,  nor  any  other  ji 
longing  to  or  emplo.ved  in  the  militarj-  service  of  the  Unlte<J  States,  i: 
1)0  admitted  to  any  share  or  part  of  this  contract,  or  to  any  benetlt 
arise  therefrom,  but  this  article  shall  not  apply  to  this  contract  so 
mnv  be  within  the  operation  or  exception  of  section  116  of  the  act  of 
approved  March  4,  1909  (S.'i  Stats.,  1109). 

Ai!T.  14.  Settlement  of  disputes. — This  contract  shall  be  interpre 
whole,  and  the  Intent  of  the  whole  Instrument,  rather  than  the  Inter 
of  any  special  clause,  shall  govern.  If  any  doubts  or  disputes  si 
as  to  the  meaning  or  interpretation  of  anything  In  this  contract.  • 
■contractor  shall  consider  himself  prejudice<l  by  any  decision  of  the  cr 
■officer  made  under  the  provisions  of  article  4  hereof,  the  matter 
referred  to  the  officer  In  charge  of  cantonment  construction  for  deter 
If,  however,  the  contractor  shall  feel  aggrieved  by  .the  decision  of  t 
in  charge  of  cantonment  construction  he  shall  have  the  right  t 
the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  whose  decision  shall  be  final  an< 
upon  both  parties  hereto. 

.■\.RT.  15.  This  contract  shall  bind  and  inure  to  the  contractor  and  Its  si 

It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  wherever  the  words  "  contractlni 
are  used  herein  the  same  shall  be  construetl  to  include  his  successor 
any  other  person  to  whom  the  duties  of  the  contracting  officer  may  he 
by  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  any  duly  appointed  representativ 
contracting  officer. 

Witness  the  hands  of  the  parties  hereto  the  day  and  year  first  abov< 
flll  in  triplicate. 

Brewer,  Tomi.inson  ft  I 
By  R.  G.  ToMLiNsoN. 

Member  of  firm. 


Witnesses : 
P.  Brewer. 
O.  M.  Junk. 


Witness : 

N.   SCRKLDS. 


United  States  or  Aunui 
By  Ward  Dabnet. 
Captain,  Quartermaster  Corps.  Contraclinp 


Bond  of  $25,000,  July  7,  1917;  the  Aetna  Casualty  ft  Surety  Co. 

iiecticut. 
This  l8  a  true  copy. 

L.    B.    PcBKt 

Captain,  Quarlermatter 
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Schedule  of  rental  rates  per  day. 

Automobiles ^.  00 

Adding  and  listing  machines .20 

Buckets,  tipple  and  bottom  dump .25 

Boring   machine,  pneumatic .  50 

Boring  machine,  electric .  50 

Buckets,  orangepeel,   1    yard 3.50 

Buckets,  orangepeel,  less  than  1  yard , 2.00 

Buckets,  clamshell . 2. 00 

Boiler,  and  3-drum  engine 3.'50 

Boiler,   and  2-drum  engine 3.00 

Boiler,   and  l-drum  engine 2.50 

Boiler  only,  30  horsepower  and  smaller 1 1.  50 

Boiler  only,  large  than  30  horsepower 2.00 

Block    machine,   concrete 1. 50 

iJars,  skip.  1  J-  yards .  25 

Oars,  skip.  3  yards .  50 

<''ars,  steel,  1  yard  and  smaller .  15 

(Jars,  4  yard  wooden .25 

Cars,  6  yard   wooden .  75 

Cars,  12  yard   wooden 2.00 

Cars.  1  hopper,  radical  gate .  25 

Crushers   only 2.  00 

Crushers,  with  elevators  and  screen 3. 00 

Conveyor,  gravity,  per  100  feet 1.00 

Compressor,  10  by  10  with  steam  engine 2.  50 

Compressor,  8  by  8  belt  driven 1.  00 

Compressor,  with  gasoline  engine  on  wheels 5. 00 

«.'ompressor.  Westinghouse,  9-J  Inches 1.00 

<  "ableways,  without  engine 4.  00 

r>rill,  nuto  traction 5.00 

Dump   wagons .  23 

Piving  outfit  with  pumps 10.00 

IVrricks,  30  feet  to  85  feet 2.00 

I>erricks,  30  feet  to  .59  feet 1.50 

Derricks,  less  than  30  feet 1.00 

Derricks,  breast .25 

Derricks,  circle    swing .  25 

Elevators,  platform  or  bucket .  25 

Elevators,  with  bins  for  concrete .  50 

Faiglnes,  skeleton.  3  drum 2.00 

Engines,  skeleton,  2  drum 1.  50 

Engines,  skeleton,  1  drum 1. 00 

Kngines,  steam,  horizontal,  11  to  40  horsepower 1.50 

Engines,  steam,  upright,  to  10  horsepower .  30 

Engines,  gasoline,  to  8  horsepower .  50 

Engines,  2  drum,  with  electric  motor 4.  00 

Engines,  gasoline,  10  horsepower 1.  00 

Engines,  derrick,   swinging .  50 

Hammers,    riviting .  25 

Hod    elevating  machine 1. 00 

Leveling  instruments,  engineers' .  25 

Locomotive,  36-Inch  gauge ... 5.00 

Locomotive,  standard  gauge : 10. 00 

MLxers,  with  boiler,  side  loader 4. 00 

Mixers,  with  electric  motors,  1  yard ,-, 4.00 

Mixers,  without  boiler,  less  than  1  yard 2-  00 

Mixers,  without  boiler,  1  yard  and  larger 3.  .">0 

Mixers,  with  gasoline  en^ne 3.  00 

Motor  cycles , 2. 00 

5Iotors,  2-horsepower .  15 

M(>ti>r.s,  .^-horsepower . , .  25 

Motors,  10-horsepower .  50 

Motors,  23-horsepower 1. 00 

Motors,  50-horsepower 2. 00 

Piimps,  centrifugal,  10-inch,  belt-driven 3. 00 
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Pumps,  centrifugal,  10-inch,  with  motor  attached 

Tumps,  centrifugal,  8-inch,  steam  connected 

^  Pumps,  centrifugal,  6-inch,  steam  connected 

4t*'V    ^y^ji  Pumps,  centrifugal,  4-inch,  steam  connected 

^^MJi^BMr^  Pumps,  duplex  and  triplex,  to  3-inch 

H^^^^HIH|H  Pumps,  pulsometer,  to  4-inch 

^^^^^^^^^^H  Pumps,  diaphragm 

^^^^B^^^HB  Pumps,  diaphragm,  with  gas  engine 

^^^Hii^^^l  Pumps,  triplex,  with  l)elt  drive 

^^^^^  Pile  drivers,  drop , 

'     ^M^-«|i|  Pile  drivers,  drop,  with  single-drum  engine  and  boiler. 

Iir!lt  •?T!r*is'"^  Pile  hammers,  steam,  up  to  2,500  iiounds 

Pile  hammers,  steam,  larger  than  2,500  pounds 

Rail,  per  ton 

Roller,  horse - 

Steiim  drills 

Small  air  drills , 

S  ten  ID  roller 

Steam   shovel 

Sprinkling  cart 

Saw    benches 

Saw  benches,  with  motor  or  gasoline  engine 

Scale  boxes 

Scraper,  wheel 

Transits , 

Typewriter   

Fuel  and  lubricants  not  Included  in  these  prices. 


LBP  12. 

CONTRACT  FOB   EMERGENCY   WORK. 

Contract  made  and  concluded  this  10th  day  of  July,  191",  by  auc 
W.   H.   Ringwald   &   Sons  Co.,  a   partnership  of   Chlllicothe.   Ohio. 
(hereinafter  called  contractor)  and  the  United  States  of  America,  (S 
Dabney,  Quartermaster  Corps,  (hereinafter  called  contracting  officer) 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  party  of  the  second  part. 

Whereas  the  Congress  having  declared  by  joint  resolution  approve) 
1917,  that  war  exists  between  the  United  States  of  .\merica  aud  G« 
national  emergency  exists  and  the  United  States  urgently  requires  the  i 
performance  of  the  worlc  hereinafter  descrlbe<l,  and   It  is  necessary 
work  shall  be  completed  wltliln  the  shortest  iRissible  time;  and 

Whereas  it  is  advisable  under  the  disturbed  conditions  which  exi 

contracting  industry  throughout  the  country  for  the  TJnlted  States 

from  the  usual  procedure  in  the  matter  of  leting  cohracts.  and  ado 

,  tl'.at  will  insure  the  most  expeditious  results;  and 

|lHl,||UU4  •  Whereas,  the  contractor  has  had  experience  In  the  execution  of  simi 

^'*    —'-.'-  lias  an  organization  suitable  for  the  performance  of  such  work,  and 

to  undertake  the  same  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  herein  provided 

Now,  therefore,  this  contract  witnesseth,  that  in  consideration  of  the 
and  of  the  payments  to  be  made  as  hereinafter  provided,  the  contract 
covenants  and  agrws  to  and  with  the  contracting  officer  as  follows: 

Abticle.  1  Extent  of  the  icork.- — The  contractor  shall.  In  the  shor"  - 
time,  furnlsli  the  labor,  material,  tools,  machinery,  Hpilpment.   f: 
supplies,  and  do  all  things  necessary  for  the  construction  and  comp' 
following  work : 

Part  of  the  grading,  culverts  and  road  building  upon  the  cantonn 
Chlllicothe,  Ohio,  to  the  extent  directed  by  contracting  officer.  In  *> 
with  the  drawings  and  specifications  to  be  furnished  by  the  contmotl' 
and  subject  in  every  detail  to  his  supervision,  direction,  and  Instni'- 

The  contracting  officer  may.  from  time  to  time,  by  written  Ins 
drawings  Issued  to  the  contractor,  make  changes  in  said  drawings  ; 
fications,  issue  additional  instructions,  require  additional  work,  or  i 
omission  of  work  previousl.v  ordered,  and  the  provisions  of  the  conf: 
apply  to  all  such  changes,  moditications  and  additions  with  the  same 
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if  they  were  embodied  In  the  original  drawings  and  specifications.  Tlie  con- 
tractor sliall  comply  with  all  such  written  Instructions  or  drawings. 

The  title  to  all  work  completed  or  in  course  of  construction  shall  be  in  the 
United  States;  and  upon  delivery  at  the  site  of  the  work,  and  upon  inspection 
and  acceptance  In  writing  by  the  contracting  officer,  all  machinery,  equipment, 
hand  tools,  supplies,  and  materials,  for  which  the  contractor  shall  be  entitled 
to  be  reimbursed  under  paragraph  (a)  of  article  2  hereof,  shall  become  the 
property  of  the  United  States.  These  provisions  as  to  title  shall  not  operate 
to  relieve  the  contractor  from  any  duties  Imposed  hereby  or  by  the  contracting 
officer. 

Akt.  2.  Cost  of  the  work. — ^The  contractor  shall  be  reimbursed  in  the  man- 
ner hereinafter  described  for  such  of  its  actual  net  expenditures  in  the  per- 
formance of  said  work  as  may  be  approved  or  ratified  by  the  contracting  officer 
and  as  are  Included  In  the  following  items : 

(a)  All  labor,  material,  machlneix  hand  tools  not  owned  by  the  workmen, 
supplies  and  equipment,  necessary  for  either  temporary  or  permanent  use  for 
the  benefit  of  said  work;  but  this  shall  not  be  construed  to  cover  machinery 
or  equipment  mentioned  in  section  (c)  of  this  article.  The  contractor  shall 
make  no  departure  from  the  standard  rate  of  wages  being  paid  In  the  locality 
where  said  work  Is  being  done,  without  the  prior  consent  and  approval  of  the 
contracting  officer. 

(6)  All  subcontracts  made  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  agree- 
ment 

(c)  Rental  actually  paid  by  the  contractor,  at  rates  not  to  exceed  those 
mentioned  In  the  schedule  of  rental  rates  hereto  attached,  for  consructlon  plant 
in  sound  and  workable  condition,  such  as  pumps,  derricks,  concrete  mlxere, 
boilers,  clam-shell  or  other  buckets,  electric  motors,  electric  drills,  electric 
hammers,  electric  hoists,  steam  shovels,  locomotive  cranes,  power  saws,  engi- 
neers' levels  and  transits,  and  such  other  equipment  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  proper  and  economical  prosecution  of  the  work. 

Rental  to  the  contractor  for  such  construction  plant  or  parts  thereof  as  it 
may  own  and  furnish,  at  the  rates  mentioned  in  the  schedule  of  rental  rates 
hereto  attached,  except  as  herein  after  set  forth.  When  such  construction 
plant  or  any  part  thereof  shall  arrive  at  the  site  of  the  work,  the  contractor 
shall  file  with  the  contracting  officer  a  schedule  setting  forth  the  fair  valuation 
at  that  time  of  each  part  of  such  construction  plan.  Such  valuation  shall  be 
deemed  final,  unless  the  contracting  officer  shall,  within  five  days  after  tlie 
machinery  has  been  set  up  and  is  working,  modify  or  change  such  valuation, 
in  which  event  the  valuation  so  made  by  the  contracting  officer  shall  be  deemed 
final.  When,  and  if  the  total  rental  paid  to  the  contractor  for  any  such  part 
shall  equal  the  valuation  thereof,  no  further  rental  therefore  shall  be  paid 
to  the  contractor  and  title  tliereto  shall  vest  In  the  United  States.  At  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work,  the  constructing  officer  may  at  his  option  purchase  foi 
the  United  States  any  part  of  such  construction  plant  then  owned  by  the  con- 
tractor by  paying  to  the  contractor  the  dlilference  between  the  valuation  of 
such  part  or  parts  and  the  total  rentals  theretofore  paid  therefor. 

Rates  of  rental  as  substitutes  for  such  schedule  rental  rates  may  be  agi-eed 
upon  in  writing  between  the  contractor  and  the  contracting  officer,  such  rates 
to  be  In  conformity  with  rates  of  rental  charged  in  the  particular  territory 
in  which  the  work  covered  by  this  contract  is  to  be  performed.  If  the  contract- 
ing officer  shall  furnish  or  supply  any  such  equipment,  the  contractor  shall 
not  be  allowed  any  rental  therefor  and  shall  receive  no  fee  for  the  use  of  such 
eqtiipment. 

(d)  Loading  and  unloading  such  construction  plant,  the  tran.sportatlon 
thereof  to  and  from  the  place  or  places  where  it  is  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  said  work  subject  to  the  provisions  hereinafter  set  forth,  the  Installation 
aud  dismantling  thereof,  and  ordinary  repairs  and  replacements  during  iti 
use  in  the  said  work. 

(e)  Transportation  and  expenses  to  and  from  the  work  of  the  necessary  field 
forces  for  the  economical  and  successful  prosecution  of  the  work,  procuring 
labor  and  expediting  the  production  and  transportation  of  material  and  equip- 
ment 

(f)  Salaries  of  resident  engineers,  superintendents,  timekeepers,  foremen, 
and  other  employees  at  the  field  offices  of  the  contractor  in  connection  with 
Mid  work.  In  case  the  full  time  of  any  field  employee  of  the  contractor  is  not 
applied  to  said  work  but  Is  divided  between  said  work  and  other  work,  his 
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salary  shall  be  iucluiled  in  this  item  only  in  proportion  lo  the  actiu 
plied  to  this  woi-k. 

(g)  Buildings  and  equipment  required  for  necessary  field  offices,  o 
and  liospital  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  and  operating  said  o£ 
missary  and  hospital,  including  such  minor  expenses  as  telegrams, 
service,  expressage,  postage,  etc. 

(/i)  Such  bonds,  fire  liability,  and  other  insurance  as  the  coutraci 
may  approve  or  require ;  and  such  losses  and  expenses,  not  comi>ensi 
surnnce  or  otherwise,  as  are  found  and  certified  by  the  contractini; 
have  been  actually  sustained  ( including  settlements  made  with  tl 
consent  and  approval  of  the  contracting  officer)  by  the  contract! 
nection  with  said  work,  and  to  have  clearly  resulted  from  causes  < 
the  fault  or  neglect  of  the  contractor.  Such  losses  and  ex|ienses  sh 
included  in  the  cost  of  the  work  for  the  purpose  of  determlng  the  " 
fee.  The  cost  of  reconstructing  and  replacing  any  of  the  work  ■' 
damaged  shall  be  included  in  the  coat  of  the  work  for  the  pun 
bur.sement  to  the  contractor,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  determiiim 
tractor's  fee.  except  as  hereinafter  provided. 

(t)  Permit  fees,  deposits,  royalties,  and  other  similar  items  of  e 
cidental  to  the  execution  of  this  contract,  and  neces.sarlly  liicui 
penditures  under  this  item  must  be  approved  in  advance  by  the  c 
officer. 

(;')  Such  proportion  of  the  transportation,  traveling  and  hotel  e: 
officers,  engineers,  and  other  fuiployees  of  the  contractor  as  is  m 
currod  in  connection  with  this  work. 

{k)  Such  other  items  iis  slioulil  in  the  opinion  of  the  contractinjs 
included  in  the  cost  of  the  work,  when  such  an  item  is  allowefl  b 
tracting  officer,  it  shall  be  specifically  certified  as  being  allowed  i 
paragraph. 

The  United  States  reserves  the  right  to  pay  directly  to  common  ca 
or  all  freight  charges  on  niiitcrial  of  all  kinds,  and  machinery  furnie 
this  contract  and  certified  by  the  contracting  officer  as  being  for  ii 
or  for  consunipiion  in  the  course  of  the  work  hereunder:  the  contn 
be  reimbursed  for  such  freight  charges  ■>'  this  charactfir  as  It  shall  i 
shall  be  si>ecitically  certified  by  the  co;, tracting  officer;  but  the  contri 
have  no  fee  based  on  such  expemlllures.  Freiglit  charges  paid  hi 
tractor  for  transportation  of  construction  equipment,  construction  I'l 
and  supplies  of  every  character  shall  be  treated  as  part  of  the  cosi 
upon  wliich  the  contractor's  fee  shall  be  ba.sed,  provldeil  that  char^;.  - 
portation  of  such  construction  equipment,  construction  plant,  and 
distances  in  excess  of  otK)  miles  shall  require  the  si>ecial  approval  o 
tracting  officer. 

No  salaries  of  the  contractor's  executive  officers,  no  part  of  th 
Incurred  in  conducting  the  contractor's  main  office,  or  regularly  c 
branch  ofliee,  and  no  overhead  expenses  of  any  kind  except  as  speciflc 
above  shall  be  included  in  the  cost  of  the  work:  nor  shall  any  intere 
ital  employed  or  on  bon-ovved  money  be  Includeil  In  the  cost  of  the  w 

The  contractor  shall  take  advantage  to  the  extent  of  Its  ability  ' 
counts  available,  and  when  unable  to  take  such  advantage  shall  prom| 
the  contrcting  officer  of  its  inability  and  its  reasons  therefor. 

All  revenue  from  the  operations  of  the  commissary,  hospital, 
fncUities.  or  from  rebates,  refund.^  etc.,  shall  be  accounteil  for  bj 
tractor  and  applied  in  reduction  of  the  cost  of  the  work. 

Art.  ,3.  Dctrniiiiwtion  of  fer. — As  full  coni)>ensiitlon  for  the  servi 
contractor.  Including  profit  and  all  general  overhead  expense  exc*-!'' 
.specifically  i)rovide(l,  the  contracting  officer  sliall  pay  to  tl>e  cout: 
manner  hereinafter  prescribed,  as  fee  to  be  determined  at  the  tini' 
tion  of  the  work,  from  the  following  schedule,  except  as  hereinafter 
provided : 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  under  .$100,(KXi.  a  fee  of  10  i>er  <-ent  of  » 

If  .the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  SKKI.fKH)  and  under  $12.'>,tNlO.  a  f< 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $12.->.000  and  under  S2.">0.000.  a  n-i 
cent  of  such  cost. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  Is  over  $2o0.000  and  luider  $206,000.67,  a  fee  . 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $200,000.07  and  under  S.'iOO.OOO.  n 
per  cent  of  such  cost. 
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tost  of  the  work  is  over  $500,000  aud  under  $335,714.29,  a  fee  of 

»st  of  the  work  Is  over  $535,714.29  and  under  $3,000,000,  n  fee  of  7 

f  such  cost. 

x>8t  of  the  work  is  over  $3,000,000  and  under  $3,500,000,  a  fee  of 

ost  of  the  work  is  over  $3,500,000,  a  fee  of  6  per  cent  of  such  cost, 
a,  however,  that  the  fee  upon  such  part  of  the  cost  of  the  work  as  is 
d  by  payments  to  subcontractors,  under  subdivision  (b)  above,  shall 
the  above  contingencies  be  5  per  cent  and  no  more  of  the  amount  of 
of  the  cost. 

t  of  the  materials  purchased  or  furnished  by  the  contracting  ofBcer 
ork,  exclusive  of  all  freight  charges  thereon,  shall  be  Included  In  the 
e  work  for  the  purpose  of  reckoning  such  fee  to  the  contractor,  but 
er  purpose. 

for  reconstructing  and  replacing  any  of  the  work  destroyed  or  dam- 
be  such  percentiige  of  the  cost  thereof — not  exceeding  7  per  cent — as 
icting  officer  may  determine. 

il  fee  to  the  contractor  hereunder  shall  in  no  event  exceed  the  sum 
3,  anything  in  this  agreement  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Payinents.^On  or  about  the  7th  day  of  each  month  the  contracting 

I  the  contractor  shall  prepare  a  statement  showing  as  completely  as 
1)  the  cost  of  the  work  up  to  and  Including  the  last  day  of  the  pre- 
th,  (2)  the  cost  of  the  materials  furnished  by  the  contracting  officer 
including  such  last  day,  and  (3)  an  amount  equal  to  3}  per  cent,  ex- 
rt'in  otherwise  provided,  of  the  sum  of  (1)  and  (2)  on  account  of  the 
's  fee;  and  the  contractor  at  such  times  shall  deliver  to  the  contract- 
original  signed  pay  rolls  for  labor,  original  Invoices  for  materials 

,  and  all  other  original  papers  not  theretofore  delivered  supporting 
•es  claimed  by  the  contractor  to  be  included  in  the  cost  of  the  work, 
le  any  item  or  items  entering  into  such  statement  upon  which  the 

and  the  contracting  officer  can  not  agree,  the  decision  of  the  con- 
Beer  as  to  such  disputed  item  or  items  shall  govern.  The  contracting 
U  then  pay  to  the  contractor  on  or  about  the  9th  day  of  ench  month 
f  the  work  mentioned  In  (1)  and  the  fee  mentioned  In  (3)  of  such 

less  all  previous  payments,  when  the  statement  above  mentioned  in- 
•  work  of  reconstructing  and  replacing  work  destroyed  or  damaged 
nt  on  account  of  the  fee  in  (3)  for  such  reconstruction  and  replace- 
{  shall  be  computed  at  such  rate,  not  exceeding  3i  per  cent,  as  the 
g  officer  may  determine.  The  statement  so  made  and  all  payments 
■eon  sliall  be  final  and  binding  upon  both  parties  hereto,  except  as 
n  article  14  hereof.  The  contracting  officer  may  also  make  payments 
requent  intervals  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  contractor  to  take 

of  discounts  at  lnter\-n!s  between  the  dates  above  mentioned  or  for 
ful   purposes.     Upon   tlnnl   completion  of  said   work   the  contracting 

II  pay  to  the  contractor  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  cost  of  the  work 
fee  as  determined  under  articles  2  and  3  hereof. 

inspection  and  audit.— Tiw  contracting  officer  shall  at  all  times  be  af- 
per  facilities  for  Inspection  of  the  work  and  shall  at  all  times  have  ac- 
?  premises,  to  the  work  and  m.itfrlnl,  and  to  all  books,  records,  corre- 
Instructions,  plans,  drawings,  receipts,  vouchers,  and  memoranda 
lescriptlon  of  the  contractor  pprtainlni:  to  said  work:  and  the  con- 
ill  preserve  for  a  period  of  two  years  alter  its  comi>letion  o(  cessation 
nder  this  contract,  nil  the  books,  records,  and  other  papers  just  men- 
ny  duly  authorized  renresentntlve  of  the  ''ontractor  shall  be  accorded 
'ge  of  examining  the  books,  records,  and  papers  of  the  contracting 
iting  to  said  work  for  the  purpose  of  checking  up  and  verifying  the 
d  work.  The  system  of  accounting  to  be  employed  by  the  contractor 
ich  as  is  satisfactory  to  the  contracting  officer. 

y  time  the  contractinar  officer  shjill  'find  that  bills  for  labor  material, 
hills  legitlnmtely  Incurred  by  the  contractor  hereunder,  are  not 
paid  by  the  contractor,  the  contracting  officer  may  In  his  discretion 
make  further  payments  to  the  contractor  until  all  such  obligations 
ball  have  been  paid.  Should  the  contractor  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay 
within  five  days  aft(^r  notice  from  the  contracting  officer  so  to  do. 
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then  the  contracting  officer  shall  have  the  right  to  pay  sucli  hills  <1 
which  event  siicli  direct  payments  sliall  not  Ije  include<I  in  tlie  cost  of 

P^^^^j_  Art.   G.  Special   reqvirements. — The  contractor  hereby   agrees   tha 

iH III  ■■  ijj  l^j  Begin  the  worlv  herein  specified  at  the  earliest  time  practicable 

^  gently  proceed  so  tliat  such  work  may  be  completed  at  the  earliest  po* 

S  (h)  Promptly  pay  for  all  labor,  material,  or  other  service  render. 

2  (")   Procure  and  thereafter  maintain  such  insurance.  In  such  f 

■j  such  amounts,  and  for  such  periods  of  time  as  the  contracting  ofli'  ■ 

in  prove  or  require. 

'        .  (d)  Procure  all  necessary  permits  and  licenses,  and  otey  and  ;ili 

' ,  ui  laws,  regulations,  ordinances,  and  other  rules  applying  to  such  wo: 

.  Itnil  **If^     ^  United  States  of  America,  of  the  State  or  Territory  wherein  such  woi 

of  any  subdivision  thereof,  or  of  any  duly  constituted  public  authority. 
(e)  Unless  tliis  provision  is  waived  by  the  contracting  oflicer 
every  contract  made  by  it  lor  tlie  furnishing  to  it  of  .servi<'e.s.  mate 
plies",  inaclilnery,  and  equipment,  or  the  ii.se  tliere«f,  for  the  purpo: 
work  hereunder,  a  provision  that  such  cotitract  Is  assignable  to  t 
States,  will  make  all  such  contracts  in  its  own  name,  and  will  mtt  hji 
port  to  bind  the  United  States  or  tiie  contracting  officer  then-under. 

(/)  In  every  subcontract  made  in  accordance  with  the  provisic 
require  the  subcontractor  to  agree  to  comply  fully  with  all  the  uiii 
and  obligations  of  the  cimtractor  herein,  excepting  sucli  as  do  not 
such  subcontractor's  work. 

(f/)  At  all  times  keep  at  the  site  of  the  work  a  duly  appointed  repn 
who  shall  receive  and  execute  on  the  part  of  the  contractor  such  noti 
tions,  and  instructions  as  the  contracting  officer  may  desire  to  give. 

(h)  At  all  times  use  its  best  efforts  in  all  Its  acts  hereunder  to  p 
subserve  the  interest  of  the  contracting  officer  and  the  Unite<l  States. 
Akt.    7.  Rifiht   to    1et~m\nate   contract. — Should   the  contractor   iit 
refuse,  neglect,  or  fail  in  any  respect  to  prosecute  the  work  with  p 
and  diligence  or  default  in  the  performance  of  any  of  the  agreem© 
contained,  the  contracting  officer  may,  at  his  option,  after  Ave  days'  ' 
tice  to  the  contractor,  terminate  this  contract,  and  may  enter  upon  ttn 
and  take  possession,  for  the  purpost>  of  completing  said  work,  of  all 
tools,  equipment,  and  appliances,  and  ail  options,  privileges,  and   r 
may  complete  or  employ  any  other  iier.son  or  persons  to  complete  s 
In  case  of  such  termination  of  the  contract,  the  contracting  officer  sh 
the  contractor  such  amounts  of  money  on  account  of  the  uniuiid  bala 
cost  of  the  work  and  of  tlie  fee  as  will  result  in  fully  reimbursing  the  • 
for  the  cost  of  the  work  up  to  the  time  of  such  termination,  plus  a  fee 
thereon  at  the  rate  or  rates  for  monthly  payments  set  forth  In  article 
and  the  contracting  offlwr  shall  also  pay  to  the  contractor  coni|iensat 
by  purchase  or  rental,  at  the  election  of  the  contracting  officer,  for  i 
ment  retained  ;  such  compensation,  in  the  event  of  rental,  to  be  in  « 
with  paragrapli  (c)  of  article  2,  and  in  the  event  of  purcbasi-  tn  Im'  h 
the  valuation  determined  by  the  contracting  officer  as  of  the  time  of 
such  possession.    The  contractor  hereby  agrees  that  such  payments  w 
shall  constitute  full  settlement  of  all  claims  of  the  contractor  againa 
tracting  officer  and  the  United  States  or  either  of  them  for  money  ( 
be  due  to  the  contractor  for  any  reason  whatsoever.     In  case  of  suet 
tion  of  the  contract  the  contracting  officer  shall  further  assume  ar 
liable  for  all  such  obligations,  commitments,  and  unliquidated  claii 
contractor  may  have  theretofore  in  good  faith  undertaken  or  Incti"- 
uection  with  said  work  and  the  contractor  shall,  as  a  condition 
the  pa.vments  mentioned  in  this  article,  execute  and  deliver  all 
and  take  all  such  steps  as  the  contracting  officer  may  require  for 
of  fully  vesting  in  him  the  rights  and  benefits  of  the  contractor 
obligations  or  commitments.    When  the  contracting  officer  shall  ha\ 
the  duties  incumbent  upon  him  under  the  provisions  of  this  art; 
tracting  officer  shall  thereafter  be  entirely  released  and  dlscharnred  of 
any  and  all  demands,  actions,  or  claims  of  any  kind  on  the  part  o: 
tractor  hereunder  or  on  account  liereof. 

Art.  8.  Ahandonmcnt  of  work  by  contracting  officer. — If  conditio 
arl.se  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  contracting  officer,  make  It  advlsabk 
sary  to  cea.se  work  under  this  contract,  the  contracting  officer  may  ab 
work  and  terminate  this  contract.     In  such  case  the  contracting  ot 
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i  become  liable  for  all  such  obligations,  coinmitnientsi.  and  nnllquidRted 
the  contractor  may  have  theretofore,  in  good  IViith,  undertaken  or 
I  connection  with  said  work ;  and  the  contractor  shall,  as  a  condition 
IK  the  payments  mentioned  in  this  article,  exec-ute  jind  deliver  all 
'8,  and  take  all  such  steps  as  the  contracting  officer  may  require  for 
e  of  fully  vesting  in  him  the  rights  and  benefits  of  the  contractor 
1  obligations  or  commitments.  The  contracting  officer  shall  pay  to 
stor  such  an  amount  of  money  on  account  of  the  unpaid  balance  of 
'  the  work  and  of  the  fee,  as  will  result  In  the  contractor  receiving 
irsement  for  the  cost  of  the  work  up  to  the  time  of  such  abandon- 
a  fee  to  be  computed  in  the  following  manner:  To  the  cost  of  the 

0  the  time  of  such  abandonment  shall  be-  added  the  amount  of  the 

1  obligations  or  commitments  ussumed  by  the  contracting  officer, 
total  shall  be  treated  as  the  cost  of  the  work,  upon  which  the  fee 
•omputed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  article  3  hereof, 
contracting  officer  shall  have  performed  the  duties  incumbent  upon 
the  provisions  of  this  article,  the  contracting  officer  and  the  United 

11  thereafter  be  entirely  released  and  discharged  of  and  from  any 
mands,  actions,  or  claims  of  any  kind  on  the  part  of  the  contractor 
or  on  account  hereof. 

Bond. — The  contractor  shall,  prior  to  commencing  the  said  work, 
jond,  with  sureties  satisfactory  to  the  contracting  officer,  in  the  sum 
conditioned  upon  its  full  and  faithful  performance  of  all  the  terms, 
and  provisions  of  this  contract,  and  upon  its  prompt  payment  of  all 
bor,  material,  or  other  service  furnished  to  the  contractor. 
Convict  labor. — No  person  or  persons  shall  be  employed  in  the  per- 
!)t  this  contract  who  are  undergoing  sentence  of  imprisonment  at 
imposed  by  the  courts  of  any  of  the  several  States,  Territories,  or 
ties  having  criminal  Jurisdiction. 

Ttovrx  and  conditions  of  labor. — No  laborer  or  mechanic  doing  any 
e  work  contemplated  by  this  contract,  in  the  employ  of  the  con- 
any  subcontractor  contracting  for  any  part  of  said  work  contem- 
lU  be  required  or  pmrmitted  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any 
ar  day  upon  such  work,  such  prohibition  being  in  accordance  with 
:(roved  June  19, 1912,  limiting  the  hours  of  dally  service  of  mechanics 
rs  on  work  under  contracts  to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party, 
violation  of  the  requirements  of  this  article  a  penalty  of  $5  shall 
1  upon  the  contractor  for  each  laborer  or  mechanic  for  every  calendar 
Ich  said  employee  is  required  or  permitted  to  labor  more  than  eight 
I  said  work,  and  all  penalties  thus  imposed  shall  be  withheld  for  the 
enefit  of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That  this  paragraph  shall 
orced  nor  shall  any  penalty  be  exacted  in  case  such  violation  shall 
e  there  Is  in  effect  any  valid  Executive  order  suspending  the  pro- 
said  act  approved  June  19,  1912,  or  waiving  the  provisions  and 
s  thereof  with  respect  to  either  this  contract  or  any  class  of  con- 
rtiich  this  contract  shall  be  included,  or  when  the  violation  ghall  be 
y  extraordinary  events  or  conditions  of  manufacture,  or  to  any 
caused  by  Are,  famine,  or  flood,  by  danger  to  life  or  property,  or 
extraordinary  events  or  conditions  on  account  of  which,  by  subse- 
jutive  order,  such  past  violation  shall  have  been  excused, 
vent  of  any  dispute  with  reference  to  wages,  hours,  or  other  condi- 
rtaininp  to  said  work,  between  the  contractor  or  any  subcontractor 
employed  by  him  on  said  work,  the  contractor  or  subcontractor  shall 
ly  notify  the  contracting  officer  of  the  existence  of  such  dispute  and 
s  therefor.  The  contracting  officer  may,  at  his  option,  Instruct  the 
or  subcontractor  involved  in  such  dispute  as  to  the  method  or  steps 
contractor  or  subcontractor  should  follow  with  reference  thereto,  and 
ctor  or  subcontractor  shall  thereupon  comply  with  such  instrnctions. 
Right  to  transfer  or  sublet. — Neither  this  contract  nor  any  interest 
all  be  assigned  or  transferred.  The  contractor  shall  not  enter  into 
itract  for  any  part  of  the  work  herein  specified  without  the  consent 
val.  In  writing,  of  the  contracting  officer.  In  case  of  such  asslgn- 
sfer,  or  subletting  without  the  consent  and  approval,  in  writing,  of 
cting  officer,  the  contracting  officer  may  refuse  to  carry  out  this 
ither  with  the  transferrer  or  transferee,  but  all  rights  of  action  for 
h  of  this  contract  by   the  contractor  are  reserved  to   the  United 
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Art.  13.  Xo  participation  in  profits  by  Oovernment  offlciaU. — No 
or  Delegate  to  Congress  or  Resident  Commissioners,  nor  any  ot 
belonging  to  or  employed  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  Si 
shiill  be  admitted  to  any  share  or  part  of  this  contract,  or  to  any  b«Del 
arise  therefrom,  but  this  article  shall  not  apply  to  this  contract  » 
may  be  within  the  operation  or  exception  of  section  116  of  the  act  « 
approved  March  4,  1909  (35  Stats.,  1109). 

Abt.  14.  Settlement  of  disputes. — This  contract  shall  be  interpi 
whole  and  the  Intent  of  the  whole  instrument,  rather  than  the  int< 
of  any  special  clause,  shall  govern.  If  any  doubts  or  disputes  sha 
to  tlie  meaning  or  interpretation  of  anything  in  this  contract,  or  i 
tractor  shall  consider  himself  prejudiced  by  any  decision  of  tlie  < 
oflicer  made  under  the  provisions .  of  article  14  hereof,  the  matte 
referred  to  the  officer  In  charge  of  cantonment  construction  for  dett 
If,  however,  the  contractor  shall  feel  aggrieVetl  by  the  decision  of  th 
charge  of  cantonment  construction,  he  .shall  have  the  rigtit  to  stibmi 
to  the  Secretary  of  War,  whose  decision  shall  be  final  and  binding 
parties  hereto. 

Art.  15.  This  contract  shall  bind  and  inure  to  the  contractor  ui 
cessors.  ^ 

•  It  Is  understood  and  agreed  that  wlierever  the  words  "  contractii 
are  used  herein,  the  same  shall  be  construed  to  include  his  suoctvso 
any  otlier  person  to  whom  the  duties  of  the  contracting  officer  may  t 
liy  tlie  Secretary  of  War  and  any  duly  appointed  representative  o 
trading   officer. 

Witness  the  hands  of  the  paties  hereto  the  day  and  year  first  abo' 
all  in   triplicate. 

W.  11.  KiSGWALn  &  So; 
By  W.  E.  RiNowAU>. 

United  States  of  Ame: 

By , 

Controctint 

Tills  is  a  true  copy. 

I..  B.  Perk 
Captain  Qunrlermastf 

Schedule  of  rental  rates  per  day. 

.Vutomobiles 

Adding  and  listing  machines 

Kuckets,  tipple  and  bottom  dump 

Boring  machine,  pneumatic 

Boring  machine,  electric 

Buckets,  orange  peel,  1  yard 

Buckets,  orange  peel,  less  than  one  yard 

Buckets,  clamshell 

Boiler  and  3-drum  engine . 

Boiler  and  2-drum  engine 

Boiler  and  1-drum  engine 

Boiler  only,  30  horsepower  and  smaller 

Boiior  only,  larger  than  30  horsepower . 

Block  machine,  concrete 

Cars,  skip,  1^  yards 

Cars,  skip,  3  yards 

Cars,  steel,  1  yard  and  smaller 

Cars,  4  yards,  wtXMJen 

Cars,  6  yards,  wooden 

Cars,  12  yards,  wooden 

Cars,  1  hopper,  radial  gate 

Crushers  only 

Crusliers,  with  elevator  and  screen 

Conveyor,  gravity,  per  100  feet 

Compressor,  10  by  10,  with  steam  engine 

Compressor,  8  by  8,  belt  driven 

Compressor,  with  gasoline  engine  on  wheels 

Compressor,  Westinghouse.  dj  inches 

Cableways,  without  engine 
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traction 'JS.OO 

ns .25 

:,  with  pumps 10.00 

feet  to  85  feet 2. 00 

feet  to  59  feet 1.50 

;s  tlian  30  feet 1.00 

east .  25 

rcie  swing .25 

latforni  or  bucliet .25 

ith  bins  for  concrete .  50 

leton,  3  drum 2.  00 

leton,  2  cirura 1.  50 

leton,  1  drum 1.00 

am.  iiorlzontal,  11  to  40  horsepower 1.50 

im,  upright,  to  10  horsepower .  50 

dine,  to  8  horsepower • .50 

rum,  with  electric  motor 4. 00 

loline,  10  horsepower 1.00 

rick,  swinging .50 

Iveting .25 

g  machine 1.00 

truments,  engineers' .35 

36-inch  gauge 5.03 

standard  gauge 10.00 

1  boiler  side  loader 4.00 

I  electric  motors,  1  yard 4.00 

tout  boiler,  less  than  1  yard 2.00 

lout  boiler,  1  yard  and  larger 3.  50 

1  gasoline  engine 3.00 

3 1. 00 

)r.sepower .  15 

)rsepower .  25 

lorsepower .  .50 

lorsepower 1. 00 

lorsepower 2.  00 

rifugal,  10-inch,  belt  driven 3.00 

rifugal,  10-inch,  with  motor  attached 4.00 

rifugal,  8-inch,  steam  connected 2.00 

rifugal,  6-inch,  steam  connected 1.  50 

rifugal,  4-inch,  steam  connected 1.00 

ex  and  triplex  to  3-inch .50 

nmeter  to  4-inch 1.55 

(hragm .  20 

hragm,  with  gas  engine 1.05 

ex,  with  belt  drive .20 

drop 1.  50 

drop,  with  single-drum  engine  and  boiler 3.  50 

■s,  steam,  up  to  2,.500  pounds 3.  00 

■s,  steam,  larger  than  2,500  pounds 3.00 

n .  06 

e 1.  00 

1. 00 

■ills .!iO 

8. 00 

?1 30.00 

:art 1.  00 

.  25 

,  with  motor  or  gasoline  engine .  50 

.  25 

eel .  .50 

.  50 

.  10 

ubricants  not  included  in  these  prices. 
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I.BP.  Xo.  13. 
CONTBACT  FOB  EIOEBOBNOT  WOBJC 

Contract  made  and  concluded  this  lOth  day  of  July,  1917,  by  and 
J.  F.  Perry,  an  Individual  of  Chlllicothe,  Ohio,  first  part  (hereinaft 
contractor)  and  the  United  States  of  America,  by  Capt  Ward  Dabney, 
master  Corps  (hereinafter  called  contracting  officer),  acting  by  ant 
the  Secretary  of  War,  party  of  the  second  part. 

Whereas  the  congress  having  declared  by  joint  resolution  appro^ 
6,  1917,  that  war  exists  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  ' 
ii  national  emergency  exists  and  the  United  States  urgently  require 
mediate  performance  of  the  work  hereinafter  described,  and  it  Is  i 
that  said  work  shall  be  completed  within  the  shortest  possible  time; 

Whereas  it  is  advisable  under  the  disturbed  conditions  which  exi 
contracting  Industry  throughout  the  country  for  the  United  States 
from  the  usual  procedure  in  the  matter  of  letting  contracts,  and  ado 
tluit  will  Insure  the  most  expeditious  results;  and 

Wliereas  the  contractor  has  had  experience  in  the  execution  o 
work,  has  an  organization  suitable  for  the  performance  of  such  wor 
ready  to  undertake  the  same  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  herein  i 

Now,  therefore,  this  contract  wltnesseth,  that  in  consideration  of  the 
and  of  the  payments  to  be  made  as  hereinafter  provided,  the  contract 
covenants  and  agrees  to  and  with  the  contracting  officer  as  follows : 

Article  1.  Extent  of  the  work. — ^The  contractor  shall.  In  the  shortes 
time,  furnish  the  labor,  material,  tools,  machinery,  equipment,  faclll 
supplies,  and  do  all  things  necessary  for  the  construction  and  comj 
tlie  following  work: 

Part  of  the  grading,  culverts,  and  road  building  upon  the  cantoni 
at  Gliillicothe,  Ohio,  to  the  extent  directed  by  contracting  officer  ai 
cordance  with  the  drawings  and  specifications  to  be  furnished  by 
tracting  officer,  and  subject  In  every  detail  to  his  supervision,  dlrec 
instruction. 

The  contracting  officer  may  from  time  to  time,  by  written  Instra 
drawings  issued  to  the  contractor,  make  changes  in  said  drawings  at 
cations,  issue  additional  instructions,  require  additional  work,  or  d 
omission  of  work  previously  orderetl,  and  the  provisions  of  this  conti 
apiily  to  all  such  changes,  modifications,  and  additions  with  the  same 
it  they  were  embodied  in  the  original  drawings  and  specifications. 
tractor  shall  comply  with  all  such  written  instructions  or  drawings. 

The  title  to  all  work  completed  or  In  course  of  construction  shall  1 
United  States,  and  upon  delivery  at  the  site  of  the  work  and  upon  i 
and  acceptance  in  writing  by  the  contracting  officer  all  machlnerj',  e< 
liand  tools,  supplies,  and  materials  for  which  the  contractor  shall  b« 
to  be  reimbursed  under  jMiragraph  (o)  of  article  2  hereof  shall  be 
property  of  the  United  States.  These  provisions  as  to  title  shall  no 
ro  relieve  the  contractor  from  any  duties  Imposed  hereby  or  by  the  co 
officer. 

.\RT.  2.  Cost  of  the  tcork. — The  contractor  shall  be  reimbursed  in  tb 
hereinafter  described  for  such  of  Its  actual  net  expenditures  In  the  per 
of  said  work  as  may  be  approved  or  ratified  by  the  contracting  offl« 
are  included  in  the  following  items : 

(a)  All  labor,  material,  machinery,  hand  tools  not  owned  by  the  ' 
supplies,  and  equipment  necessary  for  either  temporary  or  permanen 
tlie  benefit  of  said  work,  but  this  shall  not  be  construed  to  cover  n 
or  equipment  mentioned  In  section  (c)  of  this  article.  The  contrai 
make  no  departure  from  the  standard  rate  of  wages  being  paid  In  tb 
where  said  work  is  being  done  without  the  prior  consent  and  amtroi 
contracting  officer. 

(b)  All  subcontracts  made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  tl 
ment. 

(c)  Rental  actually  paid  by  the  contractor  at  rates  not  to  ezc< 
mentioned  in  the  schedule  of  rental  rates  hereto  attached  for  coi 
plant  in  sound  and  workable  condition,  such  as  pumps,  derricks,  concrei 
boilers,  clam-shell  or  other  buckets,  electric  motors,  electric  drlUa 
hammers,  electric  hoists,  steam  shovels,  locomotive  cranes,  power  mt 
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Is  and  transits,  and  such  other  equipment  as  may  be  necessary  for 
and  economical  prosecution  of  the  work. 

0  the  contractor  for  such  construction  plant  or  parts  thereof  as  It 
and  furnish,  at  the  rates  mentioned  In  the  schedule  of  rental  rates 
Lched,  except  as  hereinafter  set  forth.  When  such  construction  plant 
rt  thereof  shall  arrive  at  the  site  of  the  work  the  contractor  shall 
he  contracting  officer  a  schedule  setting  forth  the  fair  valuation  at 
of  each  part  of  such  construction  plant.  Such  valuation  shall  be 
lal  unless  the  contracting  officer  shall  within  five  days  after  the 

has  been  set  up  and  is  working  modify  or  change  such  valuation.  In 
It  the  valuation  so  made  by  the  contracting  officer  shall  be  deemed 
en  and  if  the  total  rental  paid  to  the  contractor  for  any  such  part 

1  the  valuation  thereof  no  further  rental  therefor  shall  be  paid  to 
ctor  and  title  thereto  shall  vest  In  the  United  States.  At  the  com- 
the  work  the  constructing  officer  may  at  his  option  purchase  for  the 
ites  any  part  of  such  construction  plant  then  owned  by  the  con- 
paying  to  the  contractor  the  difference  between  the  valuation  of  such 
rts  and  the  total  rentals  theretofore  paid  therefor- 

rental  as  substitutes  for  such  scheduled  rental  rates  may  be  agreed 
riting  between  the  contractor  and  the  contracting  officer,  such  rates 
onformlty  with  rates  of  rental  charged  in  the  particular  territory 
;he  work  covered  by  this  contract  is  to  be  performed.  If  the  con- 
Beer  shall  furnish  or  supply  any  such  equipment,  the  contractor  shall 
wed  any  rental  therefor  and  shall  receive  no  fee  for  the  use  of  such 

ding  and  unloading  such  construction  plant,  the  transportation 
and  from  the  place  or  places  where  It  is  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
subject  to  the  provisions  hereinafter  set  forth,  the  Installation  and 
g  thereof,  and  ordinary  repairs  and  replacements  during  its  use 
work. 

nsportatlon  and  expenses  to  and  from  the  work  of  the  necessary 
3  for  the  economical  and  successful  prosecution  of  the  work,  pro- 
or  and  expediting  the  production  and  transportation  of  material 
iient. 

irles  of  resident  engineers,  superintendents,  timekeepers,  foremen, 
employees  at  the  field  offices  of  the  contractor  in  connection  with  said 
case  the  full  time  of  any  field  employee  of  the  contractor  is  not 
said  work,  but  is  divided  between  said  work  and  other  work,  his 
11  be  Included  in  this  item  only  In  proportion  to  the  actual  time 
this  work. 

Idings  and  equlpmcAt  required  for  necessary  field  offices,  commissary, 
al,  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  and  operating  said  offices,  commissary, 
;al.  Including  such  minor  expenses  as  telegrams,  telephone  service, 
,  postage,  etc. 

h  bonds,  fire  liability,  and  other  insurance  as  the  contracting  officer 
ive  or  require;  and  such  losses  and  expenses,  not  compensated  by 
or  otherwise,  as  are  found  and  certified  by  the  contracting  officer 
en  actually  sustained  (including  settlements  made  with  the  written 
d  approval  of  the  contracting  officer)  by  the  contractor  In  connection 
work,  and  to  have  clearly  resulted  from  causes  other  than  the  fault 
of  the  contractor.  Such  losses  and  expenses  shall  not  be  Included 
of  the  work  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  contractor's  fee.  The 
:onstructing  and  replacing  any  of  the  work  destroyed  or  damaged 
eluded  in  the  cost  of  the  work  for  the  purpose  of  reimbursement  to 
ctor,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  contractor's  fee, 
lerelnafter  provided. 

ait  fees,  deposits,  royalties,  and  other  similar  items  of  expense  inci- 
he  execution  of  this  contract,  and  necessarily  Incurred.  Expenditures 
item  must  be  approved  in  advance  by  the  contracting  officer, 
t  proportion  of  the  transportation,  traveling,  and  hotel  expenses  of 
Queers,  and  other  employees  of  the  contractor  as  is  actually  Incurred 
ion  with  this  work. 

b  other  items  as  should.  In  the  opinion  of  the  contracting  officer,  be 
1  the  cost  of  the  work.  When  such  an  item  is  allowed  by  the  con- 
ficer,  It  shall  be  specifically  certified  as  being  allowed  under  this 
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The  L'nit(  (1  States  reserves  the  rlplit  to  pay  directly  to  common  ca 
or  ull  freislit  charges  on  nialerinl  of  all  kinds  and  machinery  furtils 
this  contract  and  certified  hy  the  contracting  officer  as  being  for  ii 
<rr  for  consumption  In  the  course  of  the  work  hereunder;  the  contn 
be  reimbursed  for  such  freight   charges   of  this  character   as   It 
and  as  shall  be  specifically  certified  by  the  contracting  officer:   ' 
tractor  shall  have  no  fee  based  on  siieli  expenditures.     Freight 
by   the  contractor  for  transportation  of  construction  equipment,  c.^ 
plant,  tools,  and  supplies  of  every  character  shall  be  treated  ns  p: 
cost  of  the  work  upon  which  the  contractor's  fee  shall  be  baseil,  pro 
<'harges  for  transportation  of  such  construction  equipment,  constnici 
and    tools   over    distances    in    excess   of  500   miles   sliall    require   t' 
approval  of  the  contracting  officer. 

No  salaries  of  the  contractor's  executive  officers,  no  part  of  th 
incurred  in  conducting  the  contractor's  main  office  or  regularly  f 
branch  (ifiice,  and  no  overhead  expenses  of  any  kind,  except  ns  s 
listed  above,  shall  be  included  in  the  cost  of  the  work  ;  nor  shall  ar 
on  capital  employed  or  on  borrowed  money  be  Included  In  the  o« 
work. 

The  contractor  shall  take  advantage,  to  the  extent  of  Its  nblli 
discounts  available,  and  when  unable  to  take  such  advantage  shall 
notify  the  contractiiig  officer  of  its  inability  and  Its  reasons  therefor. 

All  revtnue  from  the  oiwrations  of  the  connnissary,  hosjUtal.  or  ot 
ties,  or  from  rebates,  refunds,  etc..  shall  be  accounted  for  by  the  conti 
applied   in    reduction    of   the   cost   of   the   work. 

Art.  3.  Determination  of  fee. — As  full  compensation  for  the  ser-  • 
contractor,  including  profit  and  all  general  overhead  exp<'nse,  esc- 
specifically  provide<l,  the  contracting  oflicer  shall  i)My  to  tlie  cont; 
manner  hereinafter  prescribed  as  fee,  to  be  determined  at  the  ' 
pletion  of  the  work,  from  the  following  schedule,  except  as  herei 
wise  provided : 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  nndi  r  .$100,000,  a  fee  of  10  per  cent  of  sucl 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $100,000  and  under  S12.'t.000,  a  fee  of 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $125,000  aud  under  S2."i0.000,  a  fe. 
cent  of  such  cost. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  Is  over  $2.50,000  and  under  $206,660.67. 
$20,000. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  Is  over  $266,666.67  and  under  $500,000,  a 
IH'V  cent  of  such  cost. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $500,000  and  under  $.T3.'i,714.-29, 
$37,500. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  Is  over  $535,714.29  and  under  $3,000,000  a  f« 
cent  of  such  cost. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  Is  over  $3,000,000  and  under  .$3..)00.000, 
$210,000. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $3,500,000,  a  fee  of  6  i^er  cent  of  such 

Provide<l,  however,  that  the  fee  upon  such  part  of  the  cost  of  the  ^ 
represented  by  payments  to  subcontractors  under  sutidlvlslon  (6)  a' 
in  (>ach  of  the  above  contingencies  be  5  per  cent,  and  no  more,  of  tl 
of  such  part  of  the  cost. 

The  cost  of  materials  purchased  or  fumishe<l  by  the  contractln 
said  work,  exclusive  of  all  frelglit  cliafges  tbere<m.   shall  l>e  Inc 
cost  of  the  work  for  the  purpose  of  rei'koning  such  fee  to  the  cihiu 
for  no  other  purpose. 

The  fee  for  reconstructing  and  replacing  any  of  the  work  destroye 
aged  shall  be  sut'h  percentage  of  the  cost  thereof,  not  esceedlng  7  p* 
the  contracting  officer  may  determine. 

The  total  fee  to  the  contractor  hereunder  shall  in  no  event  exc«'e<I  t 
.$250,000,  anything  in  this  agreement  to  the  contrary  notwithstandliie 

Art.  4.  phiiments. — On  or  about  the  7th  day  of  each  month  th.' 
officer  and  the  contractor  shall  prepare  a  statement  showing  .■««  >• 
possible  (1)  the  cost  of  the  work  up  to  and  including  the  Inst  dn>  •. 
vlous  month,  (21  the  cost  of  the  materials  furnished  by  the  contni.i 
up  to  and  including  such  last  day.  and  (3)  an  amount  equal  to  3J 
except  as  herein  otherwise  provided,  of  the  sum  of  (1>  and  (2»  on  i 
the  contractor's  fee;  and  the  contractor  at  such  times  shall  dellv 
contracting  officer  original  signeti  pay   rolls  for  labor,  original  In' 
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purchased,  and  all  other  original  papers  not  theretofore  delivered 
expenditures  claimed  by  the  contractor  to  be  Included  In  the  cost 'of 
If  there  be  any  item  or  items  entering  into  such  statement  upon 
contractor  and  the  contracting  officer  can  not  agree,  the  decision  of 
•ting  officer  as  to  such  disputed  item  or  items  shall  govern.  The  con- 
leer  shall  then  pay  to  the  contractor  on  or  about  the  9th  day  of  each 
cost  of  the  work  mentioned  in  (1)  and  the  fee  mentioned  in  (3)  of 
ment,  less  all  previous  payments,  when  the  statement  above  men- 
udes  any  vrork  of  reconstructing  and  replacing  work  destroyed  or 
le  ijayment  on  account  of  the  fee  In  (3)  for  such  reconstruction  and 
t  work  shall  be  computed  at  such  rate,  not  exceeding  3i  per  cent, 
ractlng  officer  may  determine.  The  statement  so  made  and  all  pay- 
e  thereon  shall  be  final  and  binding  upon  both  parties  hereto,  except 
1  in  article  14  hereof.  The  contracting  officer  may  also  make  pay- 
lore  frequent  Intervals  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  contractor  to 
tage  of  discounts  at  intervals  between  the  dates  above  mentioned  or 
iwfui  purposes.     Upon  final  completion 'of  said  work  the  contracting 

I  pay  to  the  contractor  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  cost  of  the  work 
fee  as  determined  under  articles  2  and  3  hereof. 

nspection  and  audit. — The  contracting  officer  shall  at  all  times  be 
oper  facilities  for  inspection  of  the  work  and  shall  at  all  times  have 
le  premises,  to  the  work  and  material,  and  to  all  books,  records,  cor- 
e,  instructions,  plans,  drawings,  receipts,  vouchers,  and  memoranda 
escription  of  the  contractor  pertaining  to  said  work;  and  the  con- 

II  preseiTe  for  a  period  of  two  years  after  its  completion  or  cessation 
der  this  contract  all  the  books,  records,  and  other  papers  Just  men- 
ly  duly  authorized  representative  of  the  contractor  shall  be  accorded 
re  of  examining  the  books,  records,  and  papers  of  the  contracting 
:lng  to  said  work  for  the  purpose  of  checking  up  and  verifying  the 

I  work.  The  system  of  accounting  to  be  employed  by  the  contractor 
ch  as  is  satisfactory  to  the  contracting  officer. 

■  time  the  contracting  officer  shall  find  that  bills  for  labor,  material, 
is  legitimately  Incurred  by  the  contractor  hereunder  are  not  promptly 
!  contractor,  the  contracting  officer  may,  in  his  discretion,  refuse  to 
er  payments  to  the  contractor  until  all  such  obligations  past  due  shall 
paid.    Should  the  contractor  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay  such  bills 
days  after  notice  from  the  contracting  officer  so  to  do,  then  the  con- 
icer  shall  have  the  right  to  pay  such  bills  directly,  in  which  event 
payments  shall  not  be  Included  In  the  cost  of  the  work. 
pedal  requirements. — The  contractor  hereby  agrees  that  it  will — 
a  the  work  herein  specified  at  the  earliest  time  practicable  and  dill- 
eed  so  that  such  work  may  be  completed  at  the  earliest  possible  date, 
aptly  pay  for  all  labor,  material,  or  other  service  rendered, 
ure,  and  thereafter  maintain,  such  Insurance  in  such  forms  and  In 
its  and  for  such  periods  of  time  as  the  contracting  officer  may  approve 

!ure  all  necessary  permits  and  licenses,  and  obey  and  abide  by  all 
atlons,  ordinances,  and  othef  rules  applying  to  such  work  of  the 
:es  of  America,  of  the  State  or  Territory  wherein  such  work  is  done, 
llvlslon  thereof,  or  of  any  duly  constituted  public  authority. 
ss  this  provision  la  waived  by  the  contracting  officer,  ln.sert  in  every 
ade  by  it  for  the  furnishing  to  it  of  services,  materials,  supplies, 

and  equipment,  or  the  use  thereof,  for  the  purposes  of  the  work 
a  provision  that  such  contract  Is  assignable  to  the  United  States; 
all  such  contracts  In  Its  own  name,  and  will  not  bind  or  purport  to 
lited  States  or  the  contracting  officer  thereunder, 
ivery  subcontract  made  in   accordance  with  the  provisions  hereof 

subcontractor  to  agree  to  comply  fully  with  all  the  undertakings 
Ions  of  the  contractor  herein,  excepting  such  as  do  not  apply  to  such 
or's  work. 

II  times  keep  at  the  site  of  the  work  a  duly  appointed  representative, 
ecelve  and  execute  on  the  part  of  the  contractor  such  notices,  dlrec- 
nstructlons  as  the  contractlnp  officer  may  desire  to  give. 

11  times  use  its  best  efforts  In  all  its  acts  hereunder  to  protect  and 
iC  interest  of  the  contracting  officer  and  the  United  States. 
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kxt.  7.  RigM  to  terminate  conti-act. ^Should  the  contractor  at  an 
fuse,  neglect,  or  fall  in  any  respect  to  prosecute  the  work  with  proni] 
diligence,  or  default  in  the  performance  of  any  of  the  agreements  t 
talned,  the  contracting  officer  may,  at  his  option,  after  five  daj's"  wrl 
to  the  contractor,  terminate  this  contract  and  may  enter  upon  the  pr« 
take  possession,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  said  work,  of  all  mii 
equipment,  and  appliances,  and  all  options,  privileges,  and  rigl 
complete,  or  employ  any  other  person  or  persons  to  complete,  sam 
case  of  such  termination  of  the  contract,  the  contracting  officer  shall 
contractor  such  amounts  of  money  on  account  of  the  unpaid  balance 
of  the  work  and  of  the  fee  as  will  result  In  fully  reimbursing  the  con 
the  cost  of  the  work  up  to  the  time  of  such  termination,  plus  a  fee 
thereon  at  the  rate  or  rates  for  monthly  payments  set  forth  In  articU 
and  the  contracting  officer  shall  also  pay  to  the  contractor  compensat 
by  purchase  or  rental  at  the  election  of  the  contracting  officer,  for 
ment  retained ;  such  compensation,  in  the  event  of  rental,  to  be  In  i 
with  paragraph  (c)  of  article  2,  and  in  the  event  of  purchase  to  be  I 
the  valuation  determined  by  the  contracting  officer  as  of  the  time  of 
such  possession.  The  contractor  hereby  agrees  that  such  payments  \ 
shall  constitute  full  settlement  of  all  claims  of  the  contractor  again: 
tracting  officer  and  the  United  States,  or  either  of  them,  for  money 
be  due  to  the  contractor  for  any^renson  whatsoever.  In  case  of  sue 
tion  of  the  contract  the  contracting  officer  shall  further  assume  a 
liable  for  all  such  obligations,  commitments,  and  unliquidated  clal 
contractor  may  have  theretofore  in  good  faith  undertaken  or  Incuri 
nectlon  with  said  work,  and  the  contractor  shall,  as  a  condition  of  re 
payments  mentioned  in  this  article,  execute  and  deliver  all  such  i 
take  all  such  steps  as  the  contracting  officer  may  require  for  the 
fully  vesting  in  liim  tlie  rights  and  benefits  of  the  contractor  under  s 
tions  or  commitments.  When  the  contracting  officer  shall  have  perl 
duties  Incumbent  upon  him  under  the  provisions  of  this  article  the  < 
officer  shall  tiiereafter  be  entirely  released  and  discharged  of  and 
and  all  demands,  actions,  or  claims  of  any  kind  on  the  part  of  the 
hereunder  or  on  account  hereof. 

Abt.  8.  Aliandonment  of  work  by  contracting  officer. — If  condltl 
arise  which  In  the  opinion  of  the  contracting  officer  make  It  advlsabl 
sary  to  cease  work  under  this  contract  the  contracting  officer  may  al 
work  and  terminate  this  contract.     In  such  case  the  contracting  c 
assume  and  become  liable  for  all  such  obligations,  commitments,  ai 
dated  claims  as  the  contractor  may  have  therefore.  In  good  faith,  um 
Incurred  in  connection  with  said  work ;  and  the  contractor  shall,  as  i 
of  receiving  the  payments  mentioned  in  this  article,  execute  and  dellv 
papers  and  take  all  such  steps  as  the  contracting  officer  may  require  f 
pose  of  fully  vesting  In  him  the  rights  and  benefits  of  the  contractor 
obligations  or  commitments.    The  contracting  officer  shall  imy  to  the 
such  an  amount  of  money  on  account  of  the  unpaid  balance  of  tl'-- 
work  and  of  the  fee  as  will  result  In  the  contractor  receiving  full  r 
for  the  cost  of  the  work  up  to  the  time  of  such  abandonment,  plu- 
computed  In  the  following  manner :  To  the  cost  of  the  work  up  to  i 
such  abandonment  shall  be  added  the  amount  of  the  contractual  oW 
commitments  a.ssuine<i  by  the  contracting  officer,  and  such  total  shall 
as  the  cost  of  the  work  upon  which  the  fee  shall  be  computed  In  accor 
the  provisions  of  article  3  hereof.    When  the  contracting  officer  ahal 
formed  the  duties  Incumbent  upon  him  under  the  provisions  of  this 
contracting  officer  and  the  United  States  shall  thereafter  be  entire 
and  discharged  of  and  from  any  and  all  demands,  actions,  or  clal 
kind  on  the  part  of  the  contractor  hereunder  or  on  account  hereof. 

Abt.  9.  Bond. — The  contractor  sliall  prior  to  commencing  the  said 
nlsh  a  bond,  with  sureties  satisfactory  to  the  contracting  officer,  in 
$10,000,  conditlonixl  upon  its  full  and  faithful  performance  of  all  t! 
dltlons,  and  provisions  of  this  contract,  and  upon  Its  prompt  x>, 
bills  for  labor,  material,  or  other  service  fumlshe<l  to  the  .  r. 

Abt.  10.  Convict  labor. — No  person  or  persons  shall  b.  -d 

formance  of  this  contract  who  are  undergoing  sentence  of  miiw  ~  r  m. 
labor  Imposed  by  the  courts  of  any  o*^  the  several  States,  Terri  ■  :  .  -. 
oalities  having  criminal  jurisdiction. 
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Hour*  and  conditiang  of  labor. — No  laborer  or  raeclianlc  doln^  any 
e  work  contemplated  by  this  contract,  In  the  employ  of  the  con- 
any  subcontractor  contracting  for  any  part  of  said  work  contem- 
U  be  required  or  permitted  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any 
ar  day  upon  such  work,  such  prohibition  being  in  accordance  with 
iroved  June  19,  1812,  limiting  the  hours  of  dally  service  of  mechanics 
rs  on  work  under  contracts  to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party, 
lolation  of  the  requirements  of  this  article  a  penalty  of  $5  shall  be 
wn  the  contractor  for  each  laborer  or  mechanic  for  every  calendar 
ch  said  employee  is  required  or  permitted  to  labor  more  than  eight 
1  said  work,  and  all  penalties  thus  imposed  shall  be  withheld  for 
d  benefit  of  the  United  States;  provided,  that  this  paragraph  yliall 
srced  nor  shall  any  penalty  be  exacted  In  case  such  violation  shall 
e  there  is  in  effect  any  valid  Executive  order  suspending  the  pro- 
said  act  approved  June  19,  1912,  or  waiving  the  provisions  and  stipu- 
reof  with  respect  to  either  this  contract  or  any  class  of  contracts  in 
contract  shall  be  Included,  or  when  the  violation  shall  be  due  to  any 
iry  events  or  conditions  of  manufacture,  or  to  any  emergency  caused 
line,  or  flood,  by  danger  to  life  or  property,  or  by  other  extraordinary 
»ndltions  on  account  of  which,  by  subsequent  Executive  order,  such 
Ion  shall  have  been  excused. 

vent  of  any  dispute  with  reference  to  wages,  hours,  or  other  con- 
lertalnlng  to  said  work  between  the  contractor  or  any  subcontractor 
;mployed  by  him  on  said  work,  the  contrjictor  or  subcontractor  shall 
y  notify  the  contracting  officer  of  the  existence  of  such  dispute  and 
■;  therefor.  The  contracting  officer  may,  at  his  option.  Instruct  the 
or  subcontractor  Involved  In  ^uch  dispute  as  to  the  method  or  steps 
contractor  or  subcontractor  should  follow  with  reference  thereto, 
ntractor  or  subcontractor  shall  thereupon  comply  with  sucli  instruc- 

Riffht  to  transfer  or  sublet. — Neither  this  contract  nor  any  interest 
ill  be  asslgne<l  or  transferred.  The  contrnctor  shall  not  enter  into 
tract  for  any  part  of  the  work  herein  specified  without  the  consent 
vn\  In  writing  of  the  contracting  officer.  In  case  of  such  assign- 
sfer,  or  subletting  without  the  consent  and  approval,  in  writing,  of 
eting  officer,  the  contracting  officer  may  refuise  to  carry  ovit  this 
ther  with  the  tran!=ferror  or  transferee,  but  all  rights  of  action  for 

of  tbis  contract  by  the  contractor  are  reserved  to  the  United  States. 
No  participation  in  profits  by  Oovernment  officials. — No  Member  of 
B  to  Congress  or  Resident  Commissioners,  nor  any  other  person  be- 
er employed  In  the  military  service  of  the  United  States,  Is  or  shall 
d  to  any  fhare  or  part  of  this  contract  or  to  any  benefit  that  may 
from ;  but  this  article  shall  not  apply  to  this  contract  so  far  as  It 
:hln  the  operation  or  exception  of  section  116  of  the  act  of  Congress 
larch  4,  1909  (35  Stats.,  1109). 

Settlement  of  disputes. — This  contract  shall  be  interpreted  as 
nd  the  Intent  of  the  whole  instrument,  rather  than  the  interpre- 
iny  special  clause,  shall  govern.    If  any  doubts  or  disputes  shall 

the  meaning  or  interpretation  of  anything  in  this  contract,  or  if  the 
shall  consider  himself  prejudiced  by  any  decision  of  the  contracting 
le  under  the  provisions  of  article  14  hereof,  the  matter  shall  be  re- 
the  officer  In  charge  of  cantonment  construction  for  determination. 
r,  the  contractor  shall  feel  aggrieved  by  the  decision  of  the  officer 
of  cantonment  construction,  he  shall  have  the  right  to  submit  .the 
e  Secretary  of  War,  whose  decision  shall  be  final  and  blmling  upon 
«  hereto. 

This  contract  shall  bind  and  Inure  to  the  contractor  and  its  suc- 

aerstood  and  agreed  that  wherever  the  words  "contracting  officer" 
erein,  the  same  shall  be  construed  to  Include  his  successor  In  office, 
I)erson  to  whom  the  duties  of  the  contracting  officer  may  be  as- 
the  Secretary  of  War  and  any  duly  appointed  representative  of  the 
r  officer. 
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Witness  the  hands  of  the  parties  hereto  the  day  and  year  first  ab 
all  in  triplicate. 

J.  F.  Perry. 
Witness : 

Vesta  E.  Tapes. 

United  States  of  Ami 
By  Ward  Dabnet. 
Captain.  Quartermaster  Corps,  Contractii 
Witness : 

R.  B.  Myers. 

Bond  of  $10,000,  July  10,  1917;  the  Aetna  Casualty  &  Surety  ( 
neoticut. 
A  true  copy. 

L.  B.  Pes 
Captain,  Quarternia$t 

Schedule  of  rental  rates  per  day. 

Automobiles 

Adding  and  listing  machines 

Buckets,  tipple,  and  bottom  dump 

Borin;:  machine,  pneumatic 

Borinp  machine,  electric 

Buckets,  orange-peel,  1  yard 

Buckets,  orange-peel,  less  than  1  yard 

Buckets,  clamshell 

Boiler  ami  3-druni  engine 1 

Boiler  and  2-drum  engine 

Boiler  and  1-dnnn  engine 

Boiler  only,  .SO  horsepower  and  smaller 

J  Boiler  only,  larger  than  30  horsepower 

J  Block  machine,  concrete 

Cars,  skip,  IJ  yards 

Cai-s,  skip,  3  yards .. 

Cars,  steel,  1  yard  and  smaller 

Cars,  4-yard,  wooden 

Cars,   6-yard,    wooden 

.,  Cars,  12-yard,  wooden 

Cars.  1  hopper,  radial  gate 

Crushers   only 

Crushers,  with  elevator  and  screen 

Conveyor,  gravity,  per  100  feet 

Compressor,  10  by  10,  with  steam  engine 

Compressor.  8  by  8,  belt  driven 

Compressor,  with  gasoline  engine  on  wheels 

Compres.sor,  Westinghouse,  9^  Inches 

J  Jl  Cableways,  without  engine 

f  Drill,  auto  traction 

*  Dump   wagons 

Diving  outfit,  with  pumps 

Derricks,  60  feet  to  85  feet 

Derrick,*,  30  feet  to  .59  feet 

Derricks,  less  than  30  feet 

Derrlck.s,  .breast 

Derricks,  circle  swing 

Elevators,  platform  or  bucket 

Elevators,  with  pins,  for  concrete » 

Engines,  skeleton,  3-druni -. 

Engines,  skeleton,  2-drum 

Engines,  .skeleton,  l-drum 

Engines,  steam,  horizontal,  11  to  40  horsepower 

Engines,  steam,  upright,  to  10  horsepower 

Engines,  gasoline,  to  8  horsepower 

Engines,  2-drum,  with  electric  motor 

Engines,  gasoline.  10  horsepower 

Engines,  derrick,  swinging 
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iveUng $0. 25 

ig  machine 1.  Oi) 

itruments,  engineers .26 

36-lnch  gauge 5.00 

standard  gauge 10.00 

4  boiler  sideloader 4.00 

1  electric  motors,  1  yard 4. 00 

lout  boiler,  less  than  1  yard 2. 00 

lout  boiler,  1  yard  and  larger 3.  50 

1  gasoline  engine 3. 00 

i 1. 00 

irsepower .  16 

irsepower .  25 

lorsepower .  50 

lorsepower 1. 00 

lOrsepower 2. 00 

rlfugal,  10-inch,  belt  driven 8. 00 

rlfugal,  10-inch,  with  motor  attached 4. 00 

rifugal,  8-lnch,  steam  connected 2. 00 

rlfugal,  6-lnch,  steam  connected 1. 50 

rifugal,  4-inch,  steam  connected 1. 00 

lex  and  ft-lplex  to  3-inch .  50 

ometer  to  4-incb 1.  55 

ihragm .  20' 

ihragm,  with  gas  engine 1. 05 

lex,  with  belt  drive .  20 

,  drop ;  1.  50 

,  drop,  with  single-drum  engine  and  boiler 3. 60 

rs,  steam,  up  to  2,500  pounds 3. 00 

PS,  steam,  larger  than  2,500  pounds 5. 00 

m .  06 

; 1. 00 

3 1. 00 

rills .  50 

r 8. 00 

el 30. 00 

cart 1. 00 

3 .  25 

s,  with  motor  or  gasoline  «iglne .  50 

.  25 

eel 50 

.  50 

.  10 

lubricants  not  included  in  these  prices. 
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CONTRACT  FOB  EMERGENCY  WORK. 

made  and  concluded  this  5tli  dny  of  September,  1918,  by  and 
W.  McGrath,  E.  H.  McGrath,  F.  J.  McGrath,  and  H.  A.  McGrath, 
composing  the  firm  of  D.  W.  AIcGrath,  Columbus,  Ohio,  party  of 
urt  (hereinafter  called  contractor),  and  the  United  States  of 
R.  C.  Marshall,  Jr..  Brigadier  General,  United  States  Army  (here- 
8d  contracting  officer),  acting  by  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
of  the  second  part. 

the  Congress  having  declared,  by  joint  resolution  approved  April 
t  war  exists  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Germany, 
mergency  exists  and  the  United  States  urgently  requires  the  imme- 
mance  of  the  work  hereinafter  described,  and  it  is  necessary  that 
hall  be  completed  within  the  shortest  possible  time;  and 
It  Is  advisable,  under  the  disturbed  conditions  which  exist  in  the 
industry  throughout  the  country,  for  the  United  States  to  depart 
ual  procedure  in  the  matter  of  letting  contracts,  and  adopt  means 
lure  the  most  expeditious  results;  and 
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Whereas  the  contractor  has  had  experience  In  the  execntioo  oi 
work,  has  an  organization  suitable  for  the  performance  of  such  « 
Is  ready  to  undertake  the  same  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  he 
vided ;  and 

Whereas  It  is  not  practicable  to  do  the  work  hereinafter  proTid 
under  any  form  of  contract  other  than  tliat  wlilch  hereinafter  A>11 
will  circumstances  permit  the  delay  In  letting  this  contract  until 
three  responsible  competing  contractors  shall  hare  been  notified 
sidered  In  connection  with  such  contract  and  the  awarding  of  tlie 
to  the  lowest  bidder. 

Now,  therefore,  this  contract  wltnesseth,  that  in  consideration  of  ( 
ises  and  of  the  payments  to  be  made  as  hereinafter  provided,  the  c 
hereby  covenants  and  agrees  to  and  with  the  contracting  officer  aa  fo 

AbticleI.  Extent  of  the  work. — The  contractor  shall.  In  the  ahoi 
sible  time,  furnish  the  labor,  material,  tools,  machinery,  equipment, 
and  supplies,  and  do  all  things  necessary  for  the  constructicm  and  ci 
of  the  following  work:  Additional  barracks,  mess  halls,  kitchens,  a 
buildings  and  structures,  and  such  other  work  as  it  may  be  ordered 
ing  to  do  at  Camp  Sherman,  Chllllcothe,  Ohio,  In  accordance  with  t 
ings  and  specifications  to  be  furnished  by  the  contracting  officer  an' 
in  every  detail  to  his  supervision,  direction,  and  instruction. 

The  contracting  officer  may,  from  time  to  time,  by  frritten  ins 
or  drawings  issued  to  the  contractor,  make  changes  in  said  draw 
specifications,  issue  additional  instructions,  require  additional  work, 
tiie  omission  of  work  previously  ordered,  and  the  provisions  of  this 
shall  apply  to  uU  such  changes,  modifications,  and  additions  with 
effect  as  if  they  were  embodied  in  the  original  drawings  and  spec 
The  contractor  shall  comply  with  all  such  written  instructions  or  ( 

The  title  to  all  work  completed  or  in  course  of  construction  sh 
the  United  States ;  and  upon  delivery  at  the  site  of  the  work,  and  npc 
tion  and  acceptance  in  writing  by  the  contracting  officer,  all  machlnei 
ment,  hand  tools,  supplies,  and  materials,  for  which  the  contractor 
entitled  to  be  reimbursed  under  paragraph  (a)  of  article  2  hen 
become  the  property  of  the  United  States.  These  provisions  as  to  t 
not  operate  to  relieve  the  contractor  from  any  duties  imposed  here 
the  contracting  officer. 

Abt.  2.  Co»t  of  the  icork. — The  contractor  shall  be  reimbursed  In 
ner  hereinafter  described  for  such  of  its  actual  net  expenditures  In 
formance  of  said  work  as  may  be  approved  or  ratified  by  the  co 
officer  and  as  are  included  in  the  following  items : 

(a)  Ail  labor,  material,  machinery,  hand  tools  not  owned  by  t 
men,  supplies  and  equipment,  necessary  for  either  temporary  or  p 
use  for  the  benefit  of  said  work ;  but  this  shall  not  be  constmed 
machinery  or  equipment  mentioned  in  section  (c)  of  this  article. 
tractor  shall  make  no  departure  from  the  standard  rate  of  wages  b 
in  the  locality  where  said  work  Is  being  done,  without  the  prior  coi 
approval  of  the  contracting  officer. 

(6)  All  subcontracts  made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  tl 
ment. 

(c)  Rental  actually  paid  by  the  contractor,  at  rates  not  to  exa 
mentioned  in  the  schedule  of  rental  rates  hereto  attached,  for  coi 
plant  in  sound  and  workable  condition,  such  as  pumps,  derricks, 
mixers,  boilers,  clamshell  or  other  buckets,  electric  motors,  elect] 
electric  hammers,  electric  hoists,  steam  shovels,  locomotive  cran« 
saws,  engineers'  levels  and  transits,  and  such  other  equipment  as 
necessary  for  the  proper  and  economical  prosecution  of  the  work. 

Rental  to  the  contractor  for  such  construction  plant  or  parta  U 
It  way  own  and  furnish,  at  the  rates  mentioned  in  the  scbedale 
rates  hereto  attached,  except  as  hereinafter  set  forth.  When  socti 
tion  plant  or  any  part  thereof  shall  arrive  at  the  site  of  the  work. 
tractor  shall  file  with  the  contracting  officer  a  schedule  aetting  I 
fair  valuation  at  that  time  of  each  part  of  such  constmction  pUu 
valuation  shall  be  deemed  final,  unless  the  contracting  officer  shml 
five  days  after  the  machinery  has  been  set  up  and  is  working,  n 
cliange  such  valuation,  in  which  event  the  valuation  so  made  by 
trading  officer  shall  be  deemed  final.  When  and  If  tiie  total  renta 
the  contractor  for  any  such  part  shall  equal  the  valuation  tbereol 
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il  therefor  shall  be  paid  to  the  contractor,  and  title  thereto  shall 
le  United  States.  At  the  completion  of  the  work,  the  contracting 
y  at  his  option  purchase  for  the  United  States  any  part  ot  such 
on  plant  then  owned  by  the  contractor  by  paying  to  the  contractor 
mce  between  the  valuation  of  such  part  or  parts  and  the  total  rentals 
e  paid  therefor. 

!  rental  as  substitutes  for  such  scheduled  rental  rates  may  be  agreed 
ritlng  between  the  contractor  and  the  contracting  officer,  such  rates 
jnformlty  with  rates  of  rental  charged  in  the  particular  territory  In 
work  covered  by  this  contract  Is  to  be  performed.  If  the  contracting 
11  furnish  or  supply  any  such  equipment,  the  contractor  shall  not  be 
ny  rental  therefor  and  shall   receive  no  fee  for  the  use  of  such 

idlng   and    unloading    such    construction    plant,    the   transportation 

and  from  the  plnce  or  places  where  it  is  to  be  used  in  connection 
work,  subject  to  the  provisions  hereinafter  set  forth,  the  installation 
intllng  thereof,  and  ordinary  repairs  and  replacements  during  its 

said  work. 

nsportation  and  expenses  to  and  from  the  work  of  the  necessary 

s  for  the  economical  and  successful  prosecution  of  the  work,  pro- 

)or  and  expediting  the  production  and  transportation  of  material 

ment. 

iries  of  resident  engineers,  superintendents,  timekeepers,   foremen, 

employees  at  the  field  offices  of  the  contractor  in  connection  with 
.  In  case  the  full  time  of  any  field  employee  of  the  contractor  is  not 
>  said  work  but  is  divided  between  said  work  and  other  work  his 
ill  be  included  in  this  item  only  in  proportion  to  the  actual  time 

this  work. 

idlngs  and  equipment  required  for  necessary  field  offices,  commissary, 

tal,  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  and  operating  said  offices,  corarais- 

hospltal,  including  such   minor  expenses   as  telegrams,   telephone 
cpressage,  postage,  etc. 
:h  bonds,  fire,  public  liability,  employers'  liability,  workmen's  com- 

and  other  Insurance  as  the  contracting  officer  may  approve  or 
id  such  los-ses  and  expenses,  not  compensated  by  Insurance  or  other- 
re  found  and  certified  by  the  contracting  officer  to  have  been  actually 

(including  settlements  made  with  the  written  consent  and  approval 
ntractlng  officer)  by  the  contractor  in  connection  with  said  work 
ye  clearly  resulted  from  causes  other  than  the  fault  or  neglect  of  the 
Such  losses  and  expenses  shall  not  be  included  In  the  cost  of  the 
the  purpose  of  detertelning  the  contractor's  fee.  The  cost  of  recon- 
and  replacing  any  of  the  work  destroyed  or  damaged  shall  be  Included 
it  of  the  work  for  the  purpose  of  reimbursement  to  the  contractor, 
>r  the  purpose  of  determining  the  contractor's  fee,  except  as  hereln- 
Ided. 
mlt   fees,   deposits,    royalties,   and   other   similar   items   of  expense 

to  the  exeaitlon  of  this  contract,  and  necessarily  Incurred.  Ex- 
s  under  this  Item  must  be  approved  In  advance  by  the  contracting 

:h  proportion  of  the  transportation,  traveling,  and  hotel  expenses  of 
iglneers,  and  other  employees  of  the  contractor  as  is  actually  incurred 
:lon  with  this  work. 

ch  other  Items  as  should  In  the  opinion  of  the  contracting  officer  be 
n  the  cost  of  the  work.  When  such  an  item  is  allowed  by  the  con- 
)fficer  it  shall  be  specifically  certified  as  being  allowed  under  this 
I. 

Ited  States  reserves  the  right  to  pay  directly  to  common  carriers  any 
ght  charges  on  material  of  all  kinds  and  machinery  furnished  under 
act  and  certified  by  the  contracting  officer  as  being  for  Installation 
isumptlon  in  the  course  of  the  work  hereunder;  the  contractor  shall 
irsed  for  such  freight  charges  of  this  character  as  It  shall  pay  and 
)e  specifically  certified  by  the  contracting  officer,  but  the  contractor 
s  no  fee  based  on  such  expenditures.  Freight  charges  paid  by  the 
•  for  transportation  of  construction  equipment,  construction  plant, 
supplies  of  every  character  shall  be  treated  as  part  of  the  cost  of 
upon  which  the  contractor's  fee  shall  be  based,  provided  that  charges 
portatlon   of  such   construction   equipment,   constiTiction   plant   and 
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tools  over  distances  In  excess  of  500  miles  shall  require  the  speclai 
of  the  contracting  officer. 

No  salaries  of  the  contractor's  executive  officers,  no  part  of  th 
incurred  In  conducting  the  contractor's  main  office  or  regularly  e 
branch  office,  and  no  overhead  expenses  of  any  kind,  except  as  specific 
above,  shall  be  included  In  the  cost  of  the  work ;  nor  shall  any  ii 
capital  employed  or  on  borrowed  money  be  Included  in  the  cost  of  th« 

The  contractor  shall  take  advantage  to  the  extent  of  Ils  ability  « 
counts  available,  and  when  unable  to  take  such  advantage  shall 
notify  the  contracting  officer  of  its  Inability  and  its  reasons  therefoi 

All    revenue   from    the  operations   of   the   commissary,   hospital, 
facilities,  or  from  rebates,  refunds,  etc.,  shall  be  accounted  for  by  the  < 
and  applied  in  reduction  of  the  cost  of  the  work. 

Abt.  3.  Determination  of  fee. — As  full  compensation  for  the  serrlc 
contractor,  Including  profit  and  all  general  overhead  expense,  except 
specifically  provided,  the  contracting  officer  shall  pay  to  the  contract 
manner  hereinafter  prescribed  a  fee  to  be  determined  at  the  time  of  c 
of  the  work  from   the  following  schedule,  except  as  hereinafter 
provided : 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  $100,000  or  under,  a  fee  of  7  per  cent  of  i 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $100,000  and  under  $125,000,  a  fee 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $125,000  and  under  $430,000,  a 
per  cent. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  Is  over  $450,000  and  under  $500,000,  a  fee  o 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  Is  over  $500,000  and  under  $1,000,000,  a 
per  cent 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $1,000,000  and  under  $1,100,000. 
$60,000. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $1,100,000  and  under  $1,500,000,  a 
per  cent 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  Is  over  $1,500,000  and  under  $1,650,000, 
$82,500. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $1,650,000  and  under  $2,200,000,  a 
per  cent 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  Is  over  $2,200,000  and  under  $2,450,000, 
$110,000. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $2,450,000  and  under  $2,850,000, 
4i  per  cent. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  Is  over  $2,850,000  and  under  $3,250,000, 
$128,250. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $3,250,000  and  under  $4,000,000,  a 
per  cent. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $4,000,000  and  under  $44^50.000. 
$160,000. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $4,250,000  and  under  $4,775,000.  a 
per  cent 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  ig  over  $4,775,000  and  under  $5,175,000, 
$179,062.60. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  Is  over  $5,175,000  and  under  $5,725,000, 
?J  per  cent. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $5,725,000  and  under  $6,225,000, 
!?20<1,.H75. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $6,225,000  and  under  $6,825,000, 
3  J  per  cent. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $6,825,000  and  under  $7,400,000, 
.«221 ,812.50. 

If  the  cost  of  the. work  is  over  $7,400,000  and  under  $7,750,000, 
3  per  cent. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $7,750,000  and  under  $8,350,000, 
.'?23.5..500, 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $8,350,000  and  under  $8,800,000, 
24  per  cent. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  ova-  $8,800,000  and  under  $9,650,000, 
S242,000. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $9,650,000  and  under  $10,000,000, 
2i  per  cent. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $10,000,000,  a  fee  of  $250,000. 
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.  hoicever,  That  tbe  fee  upon  such  part  of  the  cost  of  the  work 
eseuted  by  payments  to  subcontractors,   under  subdivision    (6)    of 
ereof,  shall  In  each  of  the  above  contingencies  be  2J  per  cent  and 
the  uDiount  of  such  part  of  the  cost. 

of  materials  purchased  or  furnished  by  the  contracting  officer  for 
exclusive  of  all  freight  charges  thereon,  shall  be  Included  In  the 

I  work  for  the  purpose  of  reckoning  such  fee  to  the  contractor,  but 
T  purpose. 

for  reconstructing  and  replacing  any  of  the  work  destroyed  or 
hall  be  such  percentage  of  the  cost  thereof — not  exceeding  7  per 
le  contracting  officer  may  determine. 

il  fee  to  the  contractor  hereunder  shall  In  no  event  exceed  the 
K),000,  anything  in  this  agreement  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
"aymenta. — On  or  about  the  7th  day  of  each  month  the  contracting 

the  contractor  shall  pr^are  a  statement  showing  as  completely 

(1)  the  cost  of  the  work  up  to  and  Including  the  last  day  of  the 
lODth,  .(2)  the  cost  of  the  materials  furnished  by  the  contracting 
:o  and  Including  such  last  day,  and  (3)  an  amount  equal  to  2}  per 
)t  as  herein  otherwise  provided,  of  the  sum  of   (1)    and    (2)   on 

the  contractor's  fee ;  and  the  contractor  at  such  time  shall  deliver 
tractlng  officer  original  signed  pay  rolls  for  labor,  original  invoices 
lis  purchased,  and  all  other  original  papers  not  theretofore  delivere<l 

expenditures  claimed  by  the  contractor  to  be  Included  in  the  cost 
k.    If  there  be  any  item  or  items  entering  Into  such  statement  upon 

contractor  and  the  contracting  officer  can  not  agree,  the  decision 
Tactlng  officer  as  to  such  disputed  item  or  items  shall  govern.  The 
;  officer  shall  then  pay  to  the  contractor  on  or  about  the  9th  day  of 
T  the  cost  of  the  work  mentioned  In  (1)  and  the  fee  mentioned  in 

II  statement,  less  all  previous  payments.  When  the  statement  above 
includes  any  work  of  reconstructing  and  replacing  work  destroyed 
3,  the  payment  on  account  of  the  fee  in  (3)  for  such  reconstruction 
ement  work  shall  be  computed  at  such  rate,  not  exceeding  2i  per 
le  contracting  officer  may  determine.  The  statement  so  made  and 
nts  made  thereon  shall  be  final  and  binding  upon  both  parties 
•ept  as  provided  In  article  14  hereof.    The  contracting  officer  may 

payments  at  more  frequent  intervals  for  the  purjiose  of  enabling 
ctor  to  take  advantage  of  discounts  at  Intervals  between  the  dates 
tioned  or  for  other  lawful  purposes.  Upon  final  cojapletion  of  said 
contracting  officer  shall  pay  to  the  contractor  the  unpaid  balance  of 
r  the  work  and  of  the  fee  as  determined  under  articles  2  and  3 

Inspection  and  audit. — ^The  contracting  officer  shall  at  all  times 
1  proper  facilities  fot*  Inspection  of  the  work  and  shall  at  all  times 
IS  to  the  premises,  to  the  work  and  material,  and  to  all  books, 
rrespondence,  instructions,  plans,  drawings,  receipts,  vouchers  and 
I  of  every  description  of  the  contractor  pertaining  to  said  work; 
infractor  shall  preserve  for  a  period  of  two  years  after  its  comple- 
ssatlon  of  work  under  this  contract,  all  the  books,  records  and 
!rs  Just  mentioned.  Any  duly  authorized  representative  of  the 
shall  be  accorded  the  privilege  of  examining  the  books,  records, 
!  of  the  contracting  officer  relating  to  said  work  for  the  purpose  of 
p  and  verifying  the  cost  of  said  work.  The  system  of  accounting 
oyed  by  the  contractor  shall  be  such  as  is  satisfactory  to  the  con- 
leer. 

;  time  the  contracting  officer  shall  find  that  bills  for  labor,  material, 
)llls  legitimately  incurred  by  the  contractor  hereunder,  are  not 
aid  by  the  contractor,  the  contracting  officer  may,  in  his  discretion, 
nake  further  payments  to  the  contractor  until  all  such  obligations 
ihall  have  been  paid.  Should  the  contractor  neglect  or  refuse  to 
bills  within  five  days  after  notice  from  the  contracting  officer 
rhen  the  contracting  officer  shall  have  the  right  to  pay  such  bills 
I  which  event  such  direct  payment  shall  not  be  included  in  the 
work. 

'pedal  requirements. — ^The  contractor  hereby  agrees  that  it  will : 
In  the  work  herein  specified  at  the  earliest  time  practicable,  and 
)roceed  so  that  such  work  may  be  completed  at  the  earliest  possible 
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(6)  Promptly  pay  for  all  labor,  material,  or  other  > 

(c)  Procure  and  thereafter  maintain  such  insurnn 
such  amounts  and  for  such  periods  of  time  as  tb' 
approve  or  require. 

(d)  Procure  all  necessary  permits  and  licenses,  n; 
laws,  regulations,  ordinances,  and  other  rules  appb 
United  States  of  America,  of  the  State  or  Territory  > 
or  any  subdivision  thereof,  or  of  any  duly  constitut*'' 

(e)  Unless  this  provision  is  waived  by  the  o" 
every  contract  made  by  it  for  the  furnishing  to  it 
plies,  machinery,  and  equipment,  or  the  use  then-' 
work  hereunder,  a  provision  that  such  contract  i 
States;  will  make  all  such  contracts  In  its  own 
purport  to  bind  the  United  States  or  the  contraci 

(f)  In  every  subcontract  made  In  accordance 
require  the  subcontractor  to  agree  to  comply  fii' 
and  obligations  of  the  contractor  herein,  except 
such  subcontractor's  work. 

(17)  At  all  times  keep  at  the  site  of  the  work 
tlve  who  shall  receive  and  execute  on  the  part  • 
directions,  and  instructions  as  the  contracting  o 

(ft)  At  all  times  use  its  best  efforts  In  all  it> 
subserve  the  Interest  of  the  contracting  ofBcer  :i 

Art..  7.  Right  to   terminate  contract. — Shoi: 
refuse,  neglect,  or  fall  In  any  respect  to  prosecm 
diligence,  or  default  In  the  performance  of  an 
tained,  the  contracting  officer  may,  at  his  opti 
to  the  contractor,  terminate  this  contract,  and 
take  possession,  for  the  purpose  of  completi'ni; 
equipment,  and  appliances,  and  all  options,  pr 
plete  or  employ  any  other  person  or  person?; 
of  such  termination  of  the  contract,  the  C". 
contractor  such  amounts  of  money  on  accoun- 
of  the  work  and  of  the  fee  as  will  result  in  i 
the  cost  of  the  work  up  to  the  time  of  sue' 
thereon  at  the  rate  or  rates  for  monthly  pn.\ 
and  the  contracting  offleer  shall  also  pay  t" 
by  purchase  or  rental,  at  the  election  of  tl. 
nient  retained;  such  compensation,  in  the 
with  paragraph  (c)  of  article  2,  and  in  ttn- 
the  valuation  determined  by  the  contractln 
such  possession.    The  contractor  hereby  n  ^ 
shall  constitute  full  settlement  of  all  clai' 
tracting  officer  and  the  United  States  or  ei 
due  to  the  contractor  for  any  reason  wli: 
of  the  contract  the  contracting  officer  sli 
for  all  such  obligations,  commitments,  ani  _ 

may  have  theretofore  In  good  faith  un(U 
said  work,  and  the  contractor  shall,  as 

mentioned  in  this  article,  execute  and  di         

steps  as  the  contracting  officers  may  re<.        — ^^ 
him  the  rights  and  benefits  of  the  cof  _    ^^ 

mitments.    When  the  contracting  officer 
bent  upon  him  under  the  provisions  ot 
thereafter  be  entirely  released  and  disc 
actions,  or  claims  of  any  kind  on  tht- 
account  hereof. 

Abt.  8.  Abandonment  of  work  by 
arise  which  In  the  opinion  of  the  con' 
sary  to  cease  work  under  this  contrai 
work  and  terminate  this  contract.  It' 
sume  and  become  liable  for  all  such  • 
claims  as  the  contractor  may  have 
incurred  In  connection  with  said  wo> 
of  receiving  the  payments  mention' 
such  papers,  and  take  all  such  ster> 
the  purpose  of  full'-  — " 
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under  such  obligations  or  commitments.    The  contracting  officer  shall  pay  to  .g 

the  contractor  such  an  amount  of  money  on  account  of  the  unpaid  balance  of 

the  cost  of  the  work  and  of  the  fee  as  will  result  In  the  contractor  receiving  H 

fnll  reimbursement  for  the  cost  of  the  work  up  to  the  time  of  such  abandon-  "i 

uient.  plus  a  fee  to  be  computed  in  the  following  manner :  To  the  cost  of  tlu-  •». 

■work  up  to  the  time  of  such  abandonment  shall  be  added  the  amount  of  the  1« 

contractual  obligations  or  commitments  assumed  by  the  contracting  offleer,  and  i| 

such  total  shall  be  treated  as  the  cost  of  the  work,  upon  which  the  fee  shall  •) 

be  computed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  article  3  hereof.    When  the 

oontractinK  officer  shall  have  performed  the  duties  lncuml)ent  upon  him  under 

the  proTisions  of  this  article,  the  contracting  officer  and  the  United  States  shall  | 

tliereafter  be  entirely  released  and  discharged  of  and  from  any  and  all  de-  'I 

mands,  actions,  or  claims  of  any  kind  on  the  part  of  the  contractor  hereunder 

or  on  account  hereof.  i| 

AsT.  9.  Bond. — The  contractor  shall,  prior  to  commencing  the  said  work,  fur-  . 

uish  a  bond,  with  sureties  satisfactory  to  the  contracting  officer,  in  the  sum  of  ifl' 

$100,000,  conditioned  upon  its  full  and  fathful  performance  of  all  the  terms, 
renditions,  and  provisions  of  this  contract,  and  upon  Its  prompt  payment  of  all  III 

bills  for  labor,  material,  or  other  service  furnished  to  the  contractor.  'jl 

Art.  10.  Convict  labor. — 'So  person  or  persons  shall  be  employed  in  the  ver-  ',j 

formance  of  this  contract  who  are  undergoing  sentence  of  Imprisonment  at  ij 

liard  labor  imposed  by  the  courts  of  any  of  the  several  States,  Territories,  or 
municipalities  having  criminal  jurisdiction.  ir 

AST.  11.  Hours  and  conditions  of  labor. — No  laborer  or  mechanic  doing  any 
part  of  the  work  contemplated  by  this  contract,  in  the  employ  of  the  contractor 
or  any  subcontractor  contracting  for  any  part  of  said  work  contemplated,  shall  it 

be  required  or  permitted  to  work  more  thnn  eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar 
day  upon  such  work,  such  prohibition  being  in  accordance  with  the  act  approved  -  ll 

-Tune  19,  1912,  limiting  the  hours  of  djitly  service  of  mechanics  and  laborers  \ 

on  work  under  contracts  to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party.     For  each  ,., 

violation  of  the  requirements  of  this  article  a  penalty  of  $5  shall  be  lmpo8e<l  :• 

upon  the  contractor  for  each  laborer  or  mechanic  for  every  calendar  day  in  '' 

which  said  employee  is  required  or  permitted  to  labor  more  than  eight  hours  I' 

upon  said  work,  and  all  penalties  thus  imposed  shall  be  withheld  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  en-  •'i 

force<l  nor  shall  any  penalty  be  exacted  in  case  such  violation  shall  occur 
while  there  Is  In  effect  any  valid  Executive  order  suspending  the  provisions 
of  said  act  approved  .Tune  19,  1912,  or  waiving  the  provisions  and'  stipulations 
thereof  with  respect  to  either  this  contract  or  any  class  of  contracts  in  which  || 

this  contract  shall  be  Included,  or  when  the  violation  shall  be  due  to  any  ex- 
traordinary events  or  conditions  of  manufacture,  or  to  any  emergency  caused  , 
by  fire,  famine,  or  flood,  by  danger  to  life  or  property,  or  by  other  extraordinary                  j' 
events  or  conditions  on  account  of  which,  by  subsequent  Executive  order,  such                  '» 
past  violation  shall  have  been  excused.                                                                                      "■ 

In  the  event  of  any  dispute  with  reference  to  wages,  hours,  or  other  condl-  jj 

tions  appertaining  to  said  work,  between  the  contractor  or  any  subcontractor  " 

and  labor  employed  by  him  on  said  work,  the  contractor  or  subcontractor  shall 
immediately  notl^  the  contracting  officer  of  the  existence  of  such  dispute  and 
the  reasons  therefor.  The  contracting  officer  may,  at  his  option,  instruct  the 
contractor  or  subcontractor  Involved  in  such  dispute  as  to  the  method  or  steps  . 

which  the  contractor  or  subcontractor  should  follow  with  reference  thereto,  and  ^ 

the  contractor  or  subcontractor  shall  thereupon  comply  with  such  Instructions.  f>' 

Akt.  12.  Right  to  transfer  or  sublet. — Neither  this  contract,  nor  any  Interest 
therein,  shall  be  assigned  or  transferred.    The  contractor  shall  not  enter  into  t^ 

any  sulnrontract  for  any  part  of  ti)e  work  herein  specified  without  the  consent  / 

and  approval  in  writing  of  the  contracting  officer.    In  case  of  such  assignment,  ^ 

transfer,  or  subletting  without  the  consent  and  approval.  In  writing,  of  the 
contracting  officer,  the  contracting  officer  may  refuse  to  carry  out  this  contract 
either  with  the  transferor  or  transferee,  but  all  rights  of  action  for  any  breadi  l^l 

of  this  contract  by  the  contractor  are  reserved  to  the  United  States. 

AST.  13.  Ifo  partidpaiion  in  profits  by  Qovemment  officials. — No  Member  of, 
or  Delegate  to.  Congress,  or  Resident  Commissioner,  nor  any  other  person  be-  | 

longing  to  or  employed  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States,  is  or  shall 
be  admitted  to  my  share  or  part  of  this  contract,  or  to  any  benefit  that  may 
arise  therefrom,  but  this  article  shall  not  apply  to  this  contract  so  far  as  it 
may  be  within  the  operation  or  exception  of  section  116  of  the  act  of  Congress  f ' 

approved  March  4,  1909  (35  Stats.,  1109). 
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Art.  14.  Settlemetit  of  cJi«pMfe«. — This  contract  shall  be  Interpn 
whule  and  the  inteut  of  thu  whole  iustruuieut,  rather  than  the  inCei 
of  any  siiecial  clause,  sluiU  govern.  It'  any  iloubts  or  disputes  shull  a 
the  meaning  or  iuterpeitntion  of  auytliing  in  this  contract,  or  if  the  < 
shall  consider  itself  prejudiced  by  any  decision  of  the  contracting  oft 
under  the  provisions  of  article  4  hereof,  the  matter  shall  be  referr 
officer  in  charge  of  the  construction  division  of  the  Army  for  detei 
If.  however,  the  contractor  shall  feel  aggrieved  by  the  decision  of  that 
shall  have  the  right  to  submit  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  w 
siun  shall  be  tinal  and  binding  upon  both  parties  hereto. 

Art.  15.  This  contract  shall  bind  and  inure  to  the  contractor! 
successors. 

It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  wherever  the  words  "  contractin 
are  used  herein,  the  same  shall  be  construed  to  Include  his  siiccessoi 
any  other  person  to  whom  the  duties  of  the  contracting  officer  may  Im 
by  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  any  duly  appointed  representative  ol 
traeting  officer. 

Witness  the  hands  of  the  parties  liereto  the  day  and  year  first  abov 
nil  ill  triplicate. 

D.  W .  McGbath, 

E.  H.  McGrath, 

F.  J.  McGrath. 
H.  A.  McGrath. 

Members  of  Hi 
Witnesses: 

J.  A.  McDoh'AIJ). 

C.  H.  John. 

L'NiTtD  States  of  Amekii 

By  R.  0.  Marshall,  Jr.,  R 

Brigadier  General,  United  States  of  America,  Contraeting 

Witnesses: 

M.    J.    SWAYZEE, 
B.    MOTTER, 


A  true  copy. 


L.  B.  Peski 

Captain,  Qiiartcriiumtei 


f^ 


SC-HEDVLE    OF    KENTAI.   DATES    PER    DAY. 

The  following  ranges  of  rental  rates  are  shown  only  as  an  indicatioi 
may  be  allowecl.     Rentals  will  be  fixed  by  contracting  officer,  who 
into  consideration  sizes,  capacities,  conditions,  and  fair  market  val 
e(iuipinent.    Rentals  for  equipment  not  shown  on  list  following  will  b 
jjiMvided  In  last  paragraph  of  section  (c)  of  article  2  hereof. 

Automobiles $2. 

.\ddlng  and  listing  machines  and  typewriters 

Buckets,  tipple,  bottom  dump,  orange-peel,  clam-.shell,  etc 

Bdi-ins  machines,  power  driven 

Back  fillers,  power  driven 2 

Block   machines,   concrete 

Boilers,  upright  and  horizontal 1 

Cars,  steel  or  wooden,  contractors' 

Crushers,   stone _ 

(Compressors 1 

Derricks,  with  or  without  power 

Dirt    spreaders 2. 

Diving  outfits,  complete 

Engines,  skeleton,  with  or  withont  slewing  gears 2 

Engines,    traction 2 

Hammers,  riveting 

Instruments,    engineering 

Locomotives,  narrow  or  standard  gauge 6 

Mixers,  with  or  without  power,  equipped  with  loaders  or  not 1. 
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Motor  cycles $0.  25-.'51. 00 

Motors,    electric .25-  8.00 

Pumps,  with  or  without  power .  50-  G.  0(> 

Pipe  machines,  with  or  without  power .  .ift-  6.  00 

Pile  drivers,  dro;),  steani-hiimmer.  or  jet,  with  or  without  power .  50-25. 00 

Plows,  uot  car  unloaders .2?^-  1.00 

Rail,  per  ton 

Hollers,  horse  or  power ,-      .50-13.00 

Scrniiers,  slip  or  wheel .25-1.00 

Saws,   power .25-  5.00 

Stenm  shovels 10. 00-30. 00 

Skiijs.  steel   or   wooden .  10-  1.  00 

Trench    di^sers "-  10. 00-30.  00 

Trucks,   motor 1. 00-2.5, 00 

Wagons .2.V  1.  00 

Fuel,  lubricants,  and  lnl)or  not  Included  in  the  above. 


LBP  2. 

St.-nCONTR.\rT. 

Thi.s  contract,  made  and  concluded  this  26th  day  of  December.  1918,  by  and 
between  D.  W.  McOrath,  of  Columbu.s.  Ohio  (hereinafter  called  the  con- 
tractor), and  the  Eriier  &  Hopkins  Co.,  of  Columbus,  Ohio  (hereinafter  calle<l 
the  subcontractor),  wltnessoth  : 

Whereas  the  ccntrnctor  h;\«  heretofore,  to  wit.  on  the  5th  day  of  September, 
1918,  entere<l  Into  a  contract  with  the  Unite<l  States  of  America  to  construct 
for  the  Government  of  tlie  United  States,  extension  and  additional  construe 
tlon  as  ordered,  at  or  near  C:'mp  Sherman.  Olilo;  and 

Whereas  the  parties  hereto  have  agreed  that  the  subcontractor  shall,  for 
and  in  the  stead  of  the  contractor,  fulfill  and  perform  such  part  of  said  prin- 
cipal contract  as  Is  hereinafter  set  forth ;  and 

Whereas  the  subcontractor  has  read  and  is  familiar  with  each  and  every 
part  of  said  contract,  and  the  resiiectlve  rights,  powers,  benefits,  and  liabilities 
of  the  contractor  and  the  Government  thereunder ; 

Now,  therefore,  this  contract  wltnesseth,  that  in  consideration  of  the  prem- 
ises and  of  the  payments  to  be  made  as  hereinafter  provided,  the  subcontractor 
hereby  covenants  and  agrees  to  and  with  the  contractor  as  follows: 

1.  The  subcontractor  shall  In  the  shortest  possible  time  furnish  the  labor, 
materials,  tools,  machinery,  equipment,  facilities,  and  supplies  and  do  all 
things  necessary  for  the  construction  and  completion  of  the  following  work : 
Electrical  work  In  connection  with  "alterations,  additions,  and  repairs." 
under  general  contract  of  D.  W.  McGrath,  dated  September  5,  1918. 

2.  In  the  performance  of  said  contract  the  subcontractor  binds  Itself  to  the  con- 
tractor and  to  the  United  States  of  America  to  comply  fully  with  all  the  under- 
takings and  obligations  of  the  contractor,  excepting  such  as  do  not  apply  to  such 
subcontractor's  work,  as  are  set  forth  In  the  principal  contract  made  and  en- 
tered Into  on  the  5th  day  of  September,  1918,  by  and  between  the  contractor 
and  the  United  States  of  America.  Said  principal  contract'  Is  hereby  adopted 
and  made  a  part  of  this  contract,  and  a  copy  thereof  Is  hereto  attached. 

3.  It  Is  expressly  stipulated  and  agreed  that  the  contractor  has  and  reserves 
to  Itself,  and  the  subcontractor  grants  to  said  contractor,  the  same  rights  and 
powers,  in  every  detail  and  respect  and  In  the  same  language  and  intent,  which 
the  United  State  of  America  reserves  to  Itself  In  the  said  principal  contract ; 
It  being  the  Intent  and  purpose  of  the  parties  hereto,  except  as  herein  other- 
wise provided,  to  place  the  contractor  In  the  same  position  in  regard  to  this 
contract  which  the  United  States  of  America  occupies  In  the  principal  contract, 
and  place  the  subcontractor  In  the  same  position  In  regard  to  this  contract 
which  the  contractor  occupies  In  said  principal  contract.  The  contractor 
shall  In  regard  to  this  contract  have  all  the  rights  and  powers  which  the 
United  States  of  America  has  In  the  principal  contract,  and  the  subcontractor 
assumes  all  the  obligations  placed  upon  the  contractor  by  said  principal  con- 
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tract  and  accepts  and  binds  itself  faithfully  and  fully  to  observe  t< 
contractor  and  the  United  States  of  America  each  and  every  term  and 
thereof,  so  as  to  enable  the  contractor  to  fulfill  his  every  obligatl 
United  States  of  America  according  to  the  intent  and  provisions  of 
cipal  contract. 

4.  The  subcontractor  binds  itself  to  protect  and  save  harmless  the 
from  any  and  all  loss,  cost,  or  damage  to  it  on  account  of  any  damage 
to  third  persons  or  property  occasioned  by  any  act,  negligent  or  ott 
said  subcontractor.  Its  associates,  servants,  agents,  or  employee 
promptly  pay  all  bills  for  labor,  material,  or  other  service  fnmlri: 
subcontractor;  and  said  subcontractor  further  agrees  to  ke^  all 
equipment,  materials,  tools,  and  supplies  free  of  all  liens  or  charges,  ; 
event  of  suit  against  the  contractor  on  any  account  In  connection 
work  hereby  included,  the  subcontractor  upon  notice  from  the  conti 
appear  and  defend  same  and  hold  the  contractor  clear  of  all  loss 
expense. 

5.  Neither  this  contract  nor  any  interest  therein  shall  be  assigned 
J'erred,  except  that  the  whole  or  any  part  of  same  Is  assignable  to  I 
'Jtate.s  of  America. 

6.  The  subcontractor  shall  be  relmbursetl  by  the  contractor  in  tl 
and  for  the  items  set  out  in  article  2  of  the  principal  contract  h 
incorporated  (except  that  no  part  of  this  conti-nct  may  be  sublet  i 
of  its  actual  exix>ndltures  in  the  performance  of  the  work  designate*! 
1  hereof  as  may  be  approved  or  ratified  by  the  contracting  offlcf 
addition  thereto,  as  full  compensation  for  the  services  of  the  subi 
includfng  profit  and  all  general  or  overhead  expenses,  the  contractor 
to  the  subcontractor  such  sum  as  the  contracting  officer  may  approve 
tlie  contractor,  according  to  the  schedule  of  fees  contained  in  tht 
i-ontract  for  a  fee  uiwn  the  work  hereby  include<l :  PiovUfed,  hoicerei 
a  mount  of  fee  to  be  paid  by  the  contractor  to  the  subcontractor  sha 
according  to  the  schedule  contained  In  article  3  of  the  prlnclpa' 
liereto  attached,  and  shall  not  exceed  the  fee  which,  under  said 
would  be  allowed  a  contractor  for  the  work  hereby  Included,  if  said 
been  done  under  a  direct  an<1  separate  contract.  The  provisions  oi 
cipal  contract  shall  govern  the  manner  and  time  of  determining  tl 
til  be  paid  to  the  subcontractor  if  and  when  the  same  shall  have  I 
mined,  allowe<l,  and  actually  paid  by  the  contracting  officer  to  the  ( 
but  the  total  fee  to  the  subcontractor  hereunder  shall  not  exceed  $2,9( 

7.  The  contractor  may  retain  out  of  any  moneys  at  any  time  due 
contractor  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  all  persons  who  have  performe 
furnished  materials  for  the  work  included  In  this  contract,  and  said 
be  retained  until  satisfactory  evidence  is  furnished  the  contractor  th 
claims  have  been  fully  satisfied. 

In  testimony  of  all  which  the  parties  have  hereunto  set  their  han<j 
Sherman,  Ohio,  the  day  and  date  first  above  written. 

D.  W.  McGbath. 
By  P.  J.  McGkath. 
Witness : 

C.  H.  John. 


Witnesses : 

Jno.  a.  McDon.\lu, 

C.  C.  BUNDY. 

A  true  copy. 


The  Eb:«es  &  Hop 

Bv    F.   B.    McWlLLIAM 


L.  B. 


C0NT11.\CT1N0  OFFICER  S   ArPROVAI. 


The  tm<lersigned  duly  appointed  and  acting  representative  of  the 
oli;  er,  who  enteretl  Into  the  contract  of  Septemlier  5,  1918.  with  D.  V 
to  c(..istruct  extension  and  additional  construction  as  ordered  at  or 
Sherman,  Ohio,  does  on  behalf  of  said  contracting  oflflcer  and  the  Ur 
of  America  hereby  assent  to  and  approve  the  foregoing  subcontra 
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said  The  Erner  &  Hopkins  Co.  and  D.  W.  McGrath  for  the  performance  of  the 
work  therein  specified. 

Witness  my  signature  at  Camp  Sherman,  Ohio,  this  31st  day  of  December, 
1918. 

W.  A.  SWAUAW, 

Major,  Quartermaster  Corps. 
"Witness : 

Charles  H.  McDonald, 

Major,  Judge  Advocate. 
XoTE. — This  form  of  subcontract  should  be  executed  In  quintupllcate  and, 
wben  execution  shall  have  been  perfected,  the  five  copies  should  be  distributed 
as  follows:  One  each  to  the  contractor  and  subcontractor,  one  each  to  the 
sujtervising  constructing  quartermaster  at  Washington  and  the  constructing 
quartermaster  on  the  work,  and  one  to  the  contract  branch  of  the  Construction 
Division  of  the  Army,  Washington. 

To  the  copy  which  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  subcontractor  an  extra  copy  of 
the  general  contract  should  be.attached. 


LBP  3. 

SmCOSTRACT. 

Thl.<?  contract,  made  and  concluded  this  26th  day  of  December,  1918,  by 
and  between  D.  W.  McGrath,  of  Columbus,  Ohio  (hereinafter  called  the  con- 
tractor), and  The  Samuel  A.  Essweln  Heating  &  Plumbing  Co.,  of  Columbus, 
Ohio  (Iiereinafter  called  the  subcontractor),  witnesseth: 

Whereas,  the  contractor  has  heretofore,  to  wit,  on  the  5th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1918.  entered  Into  a  contract  with  the  United  States  of  America  to 
construct  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States  extension  and  additional 
construction  as  ordered  at  or  near  Camp  Sherman,  Ohio ;  and 

Whereas,  the  parties  hereto  have  agreed  that  the  subcontractor  shall  ft>r 
and  in  the  stead  of  the  contractor  fulfill  and  perform  such  part  of  said  prin- 
cipal contract  as  is  hereinafter  set  forth ;  and 

Whereas,  the  subcontractor  has  read  and  Is  familiar  with  each  and  every 
part  of  said  contract,  and  the  respective  rights,  powers,  benefits,  and  lia- 
blllMes  of  the  contractor  and  the  Government  thereunder ; 

Now.  therefore,  this  contract  witnesseth:  That  in  consideration  of  the 
premises  and  of  the  payments  to  be  made  as  hereinafter  provided,  the  sub- 
contractor hereby  covenants  and  agrees  to  and  with  the  contractor  as  follows: 

The  subcontractor  shall  In  the  shortest  possible  time  furnish  the  labor, 
material,  tools,  machinery,  equipment,  facilities,  and  supplies  and  do  all  things 
necessary  for  the  construction  and  completion  of  the  following  work: 

Plumbing  and  heating  in  connection  with  extension  and  additional  con- 
struction as  ordered  at  Camp  Sherman,  Ohio,  under  general  contract  of  D. 
W.  McGrath,  dated  September  5,  1918. 

In  tlie  performance  of  said  contract  the  subcontractor  hinds  Itself  to  the 
contractor  and  to  the  United'  States  of  America  to  comply  fully  with  all  the 
undertakings  and  obligations  of  the  contractor,  excepting  such  as  do  not 
apply  to  such  subcontractor's  work,  as  are  set  forth  in  the  principal  contract 
made  and  entered  Into  on  the  5th  day  of  September,  1918,  by  and  between 
the  contractor  and  the  United  States  of  America.  Said  principal  contract  Is 
hereby  adopted  and  made  a  part  of  this  contract,  and  a  copy  Is  hereto  at- 
tached. 

It  Is  expressly  stipulated  and  agreed  that  the  contractor  has  and  reserves 
to  itself,  and  the  subcontractor  grants  to  said  contractor,  the  same  rights 
and  powers.  In  every  detail  and  respect  and  in  the  same  language  and  intent, 
which  the  United'  States  of  America  reserves  to  Itself  In  the  said  principal 
contract:  It  being  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  parties  hereto,  except  as 
herein  otherwise  provided,  to  place  the  contractor  in  the  same  position  in 
regard  to  this  contract  which  the  United  States  of  America  occupies  in  the 
principal  contract,  and  place  the  subcontractor  In  the  same  position  in  re- 
gard to  this  contract  which  the  contractor  occupies  in  said  principal  contract. 
The  contractor  shall  in  regard  to  this  contract  have  all  the  rights  and  powers 
which  the  United  States  of  America  has  in  the  principal  contract,  and  the 
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subcontractor  assumes  all  the  obligations  placed  upon  the  contract 
principal  contract  and  accepts  and  binds  Itself  faithfully  and  fully 
toward  the  contractor  and  the  United  States  of  America  each  and 
and  provision  thereof,  so  as  to  enable  the  contractor  to  fulfill  his 
gation  to  the  United   States  of  America   according  to   the  Intent 
visions  of  said  principal  contract. 

The  subcontractor  binds  itself  to  protect  and  save  harmless  the 
from  any  and  all  loss,  cost,  or  damage  to  it  on  account  of  any 
injury  to  third  persons  or  property  occasioned  by  any  act,  negUgen 
wise,   of  said   subcontractor,   Its   associates,   servants,   agents   or 
and  to  promptly  pay  all  bills  for  labor,  material  or  other  service 
to  the  subcontractor ;  and  said  subcontractor  further  agrees  to  kee] 
erty,  equipment,  materials,  tools,  and  supplies  free  of  all  liens  o 
and  in  the  event  of  suit  against  the  contractor  on  any  account  In 
with  the  work  hereby  Included,  the  subcontractor  upon  notice  froi 
tractor  will  appear  and  defend  same  and  hold  the  contractor  clear 
costs  or  expense. 

Neither  this  contract  nor  any  Interest  therein  shall  be  assigned 
fprretl.  except  that  the  whole  or  any  part  of  same  Is  assignable  to  i 
States  of  America. 

The  subcontractor  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  contractor  In  tl 
and  for  the  items  set  out  In  Article  2  of  the  principal  contract  h 
incorporated  (except  that  no  part  of  this  contract  may  be  sublet) 
of  Its  actual  expenditures  in  the  performance  of  the  work  des 
Article  1  hereof  as  may  be  approved  or  ratified  by  the  contract! 
and  In  addition  thereto,  as  full  compensation  for  the  services  of  t 
tractor,  including  profit  and  all  general  or  overhead  expenses,  th 
tor  shall  pay  to  the  subcontractor  such  sum  as  the  contracting  « 
approve  and  allow  the  contractor,  according  to  the  schedule  of  fees 
in  the  principal  contract  for  a  fee  upon  the  work  hereby  Included ; 
however,  that  the  amount  of  fee  to  be  paid  by  the  contractor  to  t 
tractor  shall  be  fixed  according  to  the  schedule  contained  In  Artld 
pt-inclpal  contract,  hereto  attached,  and  shall  not  exceed  the  fee  wb 
said  schedule,  would  be  allowed  a  contractor  for  the  work  hereby 
if  said  work  had  been  done  under  a  direct  and  separate  contract, 
visions  of  the  principal  contract  shall  govern  the  manner  and  ti 
terminlng  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  the  subcontractor  if  and  when 
shall  have  been  determined,  allowed,  and  actually  paid  by  the  c 
officer  to  the  contractor,  but  the  total  fee  to  the  subcontractor  hereu 
not  exceed  $6,650. 

The  contractor  may  retain  out  of  any  moneys  at  any  time  due  to  t 
tractor  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  all  persons  who  have  performed 
furnished  materials  for  the  work  included  In  this  contract,  and  said 
be  retained  until  satisfactory  evidence  is  furnished  the  contractor  tlu 
claims  have  been  fully  satisfied. 

In  testimony  of  all  which  the  parties  have  hereunto  set  their  lian<I 
Sherman,  Ohio,  the  day  and  date  first  above  written. 

D.    W.    M 
ByF.    J.    M 

Witness : 

C.  H.  John. 

The  S.\muel  A.  Essweix  He.\tisg  &  Pi.rM 
By  H.  N.  Heywood,  Prcsidettt. 

AVItnesses : 

J.  A.  McDonald, 

C.  C.  BUNDT. 


A  true  copy. 


L.  B.  Pnx 

Captain,  Quortermattt 


COXTBACTING    OfTICEK'.S    APPUOV.^U 


The  undersigned  duly  appointed  and  acting  representative  of  the  c 
officer  who  entered  into  the  contract  of  September  5,  1918,  with  D.  W 
to  construct  extension  and  additional  construction  as  ordered  at  or  b 
Sherman,  Ohio,  does  on  behalf  of  said  contracting  officer  auU    il 
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States  of  America  hereby  assent  to  and  approve  the  foregoiug  subcou  tract  be- 
tween said  The  Samuel  A.  Esswein  Heating  &  Plumbing  Co.,  and  D.  W. 
McGrath,  for  the  performance  of  the  work  therein  specified. 

Witness  uiy  signature  at  Camp  Sherman,  Ohio  this  31st  day  of  December, 
1918. 

W.  A.  SWAIXOW, 

Major,  Quartermaster  Corps. 
Witness : 

Charles  H.  McDonald, 
Major,  Judge  Advocate. 

XoTE. — This  form  of  subcontract  should  be  executed  in  quintuplicate  and, 
when  execution  shall  have  been  perfected,  the  five  copies  should  be  distributed 
as  follows :  One  each  to  the  contractor  and  subcontractor,  one  each  to  the 
suiHTvising  constructing  qunrtermuster  at  Washington  and  .the  constructing 
quartermaster  on  the  work,  and  one  to  the  contract  branch  of  the  Construction 
I)ivi.'iioii  of  the  Army,  Washington. 

To  the  copy  which  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  subcontractor  an  extra  copy  of 
tlif  freueral  contract  should  be  attached. 


LBP  4. 


COSTKACT  FOR  EMERGENCY  WORK — CONSTRUCTION   OF  ALTERATIONS,   AODITIONB  AND 
REPAIRS  AT  CAMP  SHERMAN. 

Contract  made  and  concluded  this  1st  day  of  November,  1917,  by  and  between 
D.  W.  McGrath,  B.  H.  McGrath,  F.  J.  ifcGrath,  and  H.  A.  McGrath,  copart- 
ners composing  the  firm  of  D.  W.  McGrath,  of  801  First  National  Bank  Build- 
ing,  Columbus,  Ohio,  party  of  the  first  part  (hereinafter  called  contractor)  and 
tlie  United  States  of  America,  by  Brig.  Gen.  I.  W.  Llttell,  Quartermaster  Corps, 
X.  A.  (hereinafter  called  contractor  ofllcer)  acting  by  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  party  of  the  second  part. 

Whereas,  the  congress  having  declared  by  Joint  resolution  approved  April  6, 
1917,  that  war  exists  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Germany,  a 
national  emergency  exists  and  the  United  States  urgently  requires  the  imme- 
diate performance  of  the  work  hereinafter  described,  and  It  is  necessary  that 
said  work  shall  be  completed  within  the  shortest  possible  time ;  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  advisable,  under  the  disturbed  conditions  which  exist  In  the 
c-i»ntracting  Industry  throughout  the  country,  for  the  United  States  to  depart 
from  the  usual  procedure  In  the  matter  of  letting  contracts,  and  adopt  means 
that  will  Insure  the  most  exx)edltious  results ;  and 

Whereas,  the  contractor  has  had  experience  in  the  execution  of  similar  work, 
has  an  organization  suitable  for  the  performance  of  such  work,  and  Is  ready 
to  undertake  the  same  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  herein  provided ; 

Now,  therefore,  this  contract  wltnesseth,  That  In  consideration  of  the  premises 
and  of  the  payments  to  be  made  as  hereinafter  provided,  the  contractor  hereby 
covenants  and  agrees  to  and  with  the  contracting  officer  as  follows : 

Article  1.  Extent  of  the  work. — ^The  contractor  shall,  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time,  furnish  the  labor,  material,  tools,  machinery,  equipment,  facilities, 
and  supplies,  and  do  all  things  necessary  for  the  construction  and  completion 
of  the  following  work : 

Alterations,  additions,  and  repairs  at  Camp  Sherman,  ChilUcothe,  Ohio,  such 
^  may  be  ordered  from  time  to  time  in  writing  within  six  months  from  the 
date  hereof.  In  accordance  with  the  drawings  and  specifications  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  contracting  officer,  and  subject  in  every  detail  to  his  supervisioh, 
direction,  and  instruction. 

The  contractng  officer  may,  from  time  to  time,  by  written  Instructions  or 
drawings  issued  to  the  contractor,  make  changes  in  said  drawings  and  specifi- 
cations, issue  additional  instructions,  require  additional  work,  or  direct  the 
omission  of  work  previously  ordered,  and  the  provisions  of  this  contract  shall 
apply  to  all  such  changes,  modifications,  and  additions  with  the  same  effect  as 
If  tlip7  were  embodied  in  the  original  drawings  and  spedflcations.  The  con- 
tractor shall  comply  with  all  such  written  instructions  or  drawings. 

The  title  to  all  work  completed  or  In  course  of  construction  shall  be  in  the 
United  States ;  and  upon  delivery  at  the  site  of  the  work,  and  upon  inspection 
169909— 20— vol  2 41 
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and  acceptance  In  writing  by  the  contracting  officer,  all  machinery,  ei 
hand  tools,  supplies,  and  materials,  for  which  the  contractor  shall  b 
to  be  reimbursed  under  paragraph  (a)  of  article  2  hereof,  shall  be 
property  of  the  United  States.  These  provisions  as  to  title  shall  no 
to  relieve  the  contractor  from  any  duties  imposed  hereby  or  by  the  cc 
officer. 

Abt.  2.  Cost  of  the  work. — The  contractor  shall  be  reimbursed  In  th 
hereinafter  described  for  such  of  Its  actual  net  expenditures  In  the 
ance  of  said  work  as  may  be  approved  or  ratified  by  the  contracting  o 
as  are  Included  in  the  following  Items : 

(a)  All  labor,  material,  machinery,  hand  tools  not  owned  by  the  ' 
supplies  and  equipment,  necessary  for  either  temporary  or  permanefi 
the  benefit  of  said  work ;  but  this  shall  not  be  construed  to  cover  mac 
equipment  mentioned  In  8ectlon-(c)  of  this  article.  The  contractor  si 
no  departure  from  the  standard  rate  of  wages  being  paid  in  the  local 
jald  work  is  being  done,  without  the  prior  consent  and  approval  of 
tractlng  officer. 

(6)  All  subcontracts  made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  tl 
ment. 

(c)  Rental  actually  paid  by  the  contractor,  at  rates  not  to  exo 
mentioned  in  the  schedule  of  rental  rates  hereto  attached,  for  coi 
plant  in  sound  and  workable  condition,  such  as  pumps,  derricks, 
mixers,  boilers,  clamshell  or  other  buckets,  electric  motors,  electric  drill 
hammers,  electric  hoists,  steam  shovels,  locomotive  cranes,  power  si 
neers'  levels  and  transits,  and  such  other  equipment  as  may  be  ne« 
the  proper  and  economical  prosecution  of  the  work. 

Rental  to  the  contractor  for  such  construction  plant  or  parts  thei 
may  own  and  furnish,  at  the  rates  mentioned  In  the  schedule  of  rei 
hereto  attached,  except  as  hereinafter  set  forth.  When  such  construe 
or  any  part  thereof  shall  arrive  nt  the  site  of  the  work,  the  contra 
.file  with  the  contracting  officer  a  schedule  setting  forth  the  fair  val 
that  time  of  each  part  of  such  construction  plant.  Such  valuation 
deemed  final,  unless  the  contracting  officer  shall,  vplthln  five  days 
machinery  has  been  set  up  and  is  working,  modify  or  change  such 
In  which  event  the  valuation  so  made  by  the  contracting  office?  shall  I 
final.  When  and  If  the  total  rental  paid  to  the  contractor  for  any 
shall  equal  the  valuation  thereof,  no  further  rental  therefor  shall  b 
the  contractor,  and  title  thereto  shall  vest  in  the  United  States.  At 
pletion  of  the  work,  the  constructing  officer  may  at  his  option  purcha: 
United  States  any  part  of  such  construction  plant  then  owned  by 
tractor  by  paying  to  the  contractor  the  difference  between  the  val 
such  part  or  parts  and  the  total  rentals  theretofore  paid  therefor. 

Rates  of  rental  as  substitutes  for  such  scheduled  rental  rates  may 
upon  in  writing  between  the  contractor  and  the  contracting  officer,  s 
to  be  in  conformity  with  rates  of  rental  charged  In  the  particular  te 
which  the  work  covered  by  this  contract  Is  to  be  performed.  If  the  ct 
officer  shall  furnish  or  supply  any  such  equipment,  the  contractor  »h 
allowed  any  rental  therefor  and  shall  receive  no  fee  for  the  use  of  si 
ment. 

(d)  Loading  and  unloading  such  construction  plant,  the  tram 
thereof  to  and  from  the  place  or  places  where  It  is  to  be  used  In  < 
with  said  work,  subject  to  the  provisions  hereinafter  set  forth,  the  li 
and  dismantling  thereof,  and  ordinary  repairs  and  replacements  darli 
In  the  said  work. 

(e)  Transportation   and  expenses  to  and  from  the  work  of  the 
field  forces  for  the  economical  and  successful  prosecution  of  the  work. 
labor  and  expediting  the  production  and  transportation  of  material  i 
ment. 

if)  Salaries  of  resident  engineers,  superintendents,  timekeepers,  fttr 
other  employees  at  the  field  offices  of  the  contractor  in  connection 
work.     In  case  the  full  time  of  any  field  employee  of  the  contrad 
applied  to  said  work  but  is  divided  between  said  work  and  other 
salary  shall  be  Included  In  this  item  only  in  proportion  to  the  ac 
applied  to  this  work. 

(ff)  Buildings  and  equipment  required  for  necessary  Add  ofltces 
sary,  and  hospital  and  the  cost  of  maintaining    and   operatlns   sa 
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commissary,  and  hospital,  Including  sucli  minor  expenses  as  telegrams,  teleplione 
service,  expi-essage,  postage,  etc. 

(h)  Such  bonds,  fire,  liability  and  otlier  insurance  as  the  contracting  officer 
may  approve  or  require ;  and  such  losses  and  expenses,  not  compensated  by 
Insurance  or  otherwise,  as  are  found  and  certified  by  the  contracting  officer 
to  have  been  actually  sustained  (including  settlements  made  with  the  written 
consent  and  approval  of  the  contracting  officer)  by  the  contractor  in  con- 
nection with  said  work,  and  to  have  clearly  united  from  causes  other  than 
the  fault  or  neglect  of  the  contractor.  Such  losses  and  expenses  shall  not  be 
incladed  in  the  cost  of  the  work  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  contractor's 
fee.  The  cost  of  reconstructing  and  replacing  any  of  the  work  destroyed  or 
damaged  shall  be  included  in  the  cost  of  the  work  for  the  purpose  of  reimburse- 
ment to  the  contractor,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  contractor's 
fee.  except  as  hereinafter  provided. 

(»)  Permit  fees,  deposits,  royalties,  and  other  similar  Items  of  expense  Inci- 
dental to  the  execution  of  this  contract,  and  necessarily  Incurred. '  Expenditures 
under  this  item  must  be  approved  In  advance  by  the  contracting  officer. 

(i)  Such  proportion  of  the  transportation,  traveling,  and  hotel  expenses  of 
officers,  engineers,  and  other  employees  of  the  contractor  as  is  actually  incurred 
in  connection  with  this  work. 

(k)  Snch  other  items  as  should  in  the  opinion  of  the  contracting  officer  be 
Included  in  the  cost  of  the  work.  When  such  an  item  is  allowed  by  the  contract- 
ing officer,  it  shall  be  specifically  certified  as  being  allowed  under  this  para- 
graph. 

The  United  States  reserves  the  right  to  pay  directly  to  common  carriers  any 
or  all  freight  charges  on  material  of  all  kinds,  and  machinery,  furnished  under 
this  contract,  and  certified  by  the  contracting  officer  as  being  for  Installation 
or  for  consumption  in  the  course  of  the  work  hereunder ;  the  contractor  shall  be 
reinnbursed  for  such  freight  charges  of  this  character  as  It  shall  pay  and  as  shall 
be  specifically  certified  by  the  contracting  officer ;  but  the  contractor  shall  have 
no  fee  based  on  such  exx)endltures.  Freight  charges  paid  by  the  contractor  for 
transportation  of  construction  equipment,  construction  plant,  tools  and  supplies 
of  every  character,  shall  be  treated  as  part  of  the  cost  of  the  work  upon  which 
the  contractor's  fee  shall  be  based;  provided  that  charges  for  transportation 
of  such  construction  equipment,  construction  plant  and  tools  over  distances  in 
excess  of  500  miles  shall  require  the  special  approval  of  the  contracting  officer. 

No  salaries  of  the  contractor's  executive  officers,  no  part  of  the  expense  In- 
curred in  conducting  the  contractor's  main  office,  or  regularly  established  branch 
office,  and  no  overhead  expenses  of  any  kind,  except  as  specifically  listed  above, 
shall  be  Included  in  the  cost  of  the  work;  nor  shall  any  interest  on  capital  em- 
ployed or  on  borrowed  money  be  Included  in  the  cost  of  the  work. 

The  contractor  shall  take  advantage  to  the  extent  of  Its  ability  of  all  dis- 
counts available,  and  when  unable  to  take  such  advantage  shall  promptly  notify 
the  contracting  officer  of  its  inability  and  its  reasons  therefor. 

AH  revenue  from  the  operations  of  the  commissary,  hospital  or  other  facilities, 
or  from  rebates,  refunds,  etc.,  shall  be  accounted  for  by  the  contractor  and 
applied  In  reduction  of  the  cost  of  the  work. 

Abt.  3.  Determination  of  fee. — ^As  full  compensation  for  the  services  of 
the  contractor,  including  profit  and  all  general  overhead  expense,  except  as 
herein  specifically  provided,  the  contracting  officer  shall  pay  to  the  contractor 
in  the  manner  hereinafter  prescribed  a  fee  to  be  determined  at  the  time  of 
completion  of  the  work  from  the  following  schedule,  except  as  hereinafter  other- 
wise provided : 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  under  $100,000,  a  fee  of  10  per  cent  of  such  cost. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $100,000  and  under  $125,000,  a  fee  of  $10,000. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $125,000  and  under  $250,000,  a  fee  of  8  per 
cent  of  snch  cost 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $250,000  and  under  $266,666.67,  a  fee  of 
$20,000. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $266,666.67  and  under  $600,000,  a  fee  of  7} 
per  cent  of  such  cost. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  Is  over  $500,000  and  under  $535,714.29,  a  fee  of  $37,500. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $.535,714.29  and  under  $3,000,000  a  fee  of  7  per 
cent  of  such  cost. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $3,000,000  and  under  $3,500,000,  a  fee  of 
$210,000. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $3,500,000,  a  fee  of  6  per  cent  of  such  cost 
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Provided,  however,  That  the  fee  upon  such  part  of  the  cost  of 
as  Is  represented  by  payments  to  subcontractors,  under  subdivision 
sliiill  In  each'  of  the  above  contlnpencies  be  5  per  cent  and  no  uu 
amount  of  such  part  of  the  cost. 

The  cost  of  materials  purcha.se<l  or  furnlshetl  by  the  contracting 
said  work,  exclusive  of  all  freight  charges  thereon,  shall  be  Inclutl 
cost  of  the  work  for  the  purpose  of  reckoning  such  fee  to  the  contr 
for  no  other  purpose. 

The  fee  for  reconstructing  and  replacing  any  of  the  work  destroye 
jiged  shall  be  such  percentage  of  the  cost  thereof — not  exceeding  7  i 
as  the  contracting  officer  may  determine. 

The  total  fee  to  the  contractor  hereunder  shall  In  no  event  exoeet 
of  $250,000,  anything  In  this  agreement  to  the  contrary  notwlthstai 

Art.  4.  Payments. — On  or  about  the  seventh  day  of  each  month 
tractlng  officer  and  the  contractor  shall  prepare  a  statement  showin 
pletely  as  possible:  (1)  The  cost  of  the  work  up  to  and  Including  th< 
of  the  previous  month;  (2)  the  cost  of  the  materials  furnished  by 
tractlng  officer  up  to  and  including  such  last  day,  and  (3)  an  amo 
to  3J  per  cent,  except  as  herein  otherwise  provldetl,  of  the  sum  of  (1 
on  account  of  the  contractor's  fee;  and  the  contractor  at  such  time  shi 
to  the  contracting  officer  original  signed  payrolls  for  labor,  origlna 
for  materials  purchased,  and  all  other  original  papers  not  there! 
llvered  supporting  exi)endltures  claimed  by  the  contractor  to  be  In 
the  cost  of  the  work.  If  there  be  any  item  or  Items  entering  Into  » 
iiient  upon  which  the  contractor  and  the  contracting  officer  can  not  i 
decision  of  the  contracting  officer  as  to  such  disputed  Item  or  it( 
govern.  The  contracting  officer  shall  then  pay  to  the  contractor  on 
the  ninth  day  of  each  month  the  cost  of  the  work  mentioned  In  (1 
fee  mentlonetl  In  (3)  of  such  statement,  less  all  previous  payments. 
statement  above  mentioned  Includes  any  work  of  reconstructing  and 
work  destroyed  or  damaged,  the  payment  on  account  of  the  fee  Ir 
such  reconstruction  and  replacement  work  shall  be  computed  at  s 
not  exceeding  3i  per  cent,  as  the  contracting  officer  may  detenul 
statement  so  made  and  all  payments  made  thereon  shall  be  final  an 
v.\wn  both  parties  hereto,  except  as  provldeded  In  article  14  hereof, 
ti-actlng  officer  may  also  make  payments  at  more  frequent  interv.il 
inirpose  of  enabling  the  contractor  to  take  advantage  of  discounts  at 
between  the  dates  above  mentioned  or  for  other  lawful  purposes.  I 
completion  of  said  work  the  contracting  officer  shall  pay  to  the  conti 
unpaid  balance  of  the  cost  of  the  work  and  of  the  fee  as  dftemilr 
articles  2  and  3  hereof. 

Abt.  5.  Inspection  and  audit. — The  contracting  officer  shall  at  all 
afforded  proper  facilities  for  Inspection  of  the  work  and  shall  at 
have  access  to  the  premises,  to  the  work  and  material,  and  to  r 
lecords,  correspondence.  Instructions,  plans,  drawings,  receipts,  vouc 
memoranda  of  every  description  of  the  contractor  pertaining  to  sa 
and  the  contractor  shall  preserve  for  a  period  of  two  years  after  Its  d 
or  cessation  of  work  under  this  contract,  all  the  books,  records,  ■ 
papers  Just  mentioned.  Any  duly  authorize*!  representative  of  the  c 
.'^hail  be  accorded  the  privilege  of  examining  the  books,  records,  ar 
of  the  contracting  officer  relating  to  said  work  for  the  purpose  of 
up  and  verifying  the  cost  of  said  work.  The  system  of  accounting  i 
ployed  by  the  contractor  shall  be  sucli  as  is  satisfactory  to  the  cii 
officer. 

If  at  any  time  the  contracting  officer  shall  find  that  bills  for  labor, 
or  other  bills  legitimately  incurred  by  the  contractor  hereunder 
promptly  paid  by  the  contractor,  the  contracting  officer  may.  in  hi«  d 
refuse  to  make  further  payments  to  the  contractor  until  all  such  ol 
Iiast  due  shall  have  been  paid.  Should  the  contractor  neglect  or  ; 
pay  such  bills  within  five  days  after  notice  from  the  contracting  offl 
do,  then  the  contracting  officer  shall  have  the  right  to  pay  such  bill* 
in  which  event  such  direct  payments  shall  not  be  includ«l  in  the  co 
^^•ork. 
Art.  6.  Special  requirements. — The  contractor  hereby  agrees  that  It 

(a)  Begin  the  work  herein  specified  at  the  earliest  time  practlo 
diligently  proceed  so  that  such  work  may  be  completed  at  the  earliest 
<late. 
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(6)  Promptly  pay  for  all  labor,  material,  or  other  service  rendered. 

(c)  Procure  and  thereafter  maintain  such  Insurance  In  such  forms  and  in 
such  amounts  and  for  such  perlixis  of  time  as  the  contracting  officer  may  ap- 
prove or  require. 

id)  Procure  all  necessary  permits  and  licenses,  and  obey  and  abide  by  all 
laxvs.  regulations,  ordinances,  and  other  rules  applying  to  such  work,  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  of  the  State  or  Territory  wherein  such  work  is  done, 
of  any  subdivision  thereof,  or  of  any  duly  constituted  public  authority. 

(c)  Unless  this  provision  Is  waived  by  the  contracting  officer,  insert  in 
every  contract  made  by  it  for  the  furnishing  to  It  of  services,  materials,  sup- 
plies, machinery,  and  equipment,  or  the  use  thereof,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
work  hereunder,  a  provision  that  such  contract  is  assignable  to  the  United 
States;  will  make  all  such  contracts  in  its  own  name,  and  will  not  bind  or 
purport  to  bind  the  United  States  or  the  contracting  officer  thereunder. 

(f)  In  every  subcontract  made  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  hereof, 
require  the  subcontractor  to  agree  to  comply  fully  with  all  the  undertakings 
and  obligations  of  the  contractor  herein,  excepting  such  as  do  not  apply  to 
such  subcontractor's  work. 

iff)  At  all  times  keep  at  the  site  of  the  work  a  duly  appointed  representa- 
tive who  shall  receive  and  execute  on  the  'part  of  the  contractor  such  notices, 
directions,  and  instructions  as  the  contracting  officer  may  desire  to  give. 

(A)  At  all  times  use  its  best  efforts  in  all  Its  acts  hereunder  to  protect  and 
subserve  the  interest  of  the  contracing  officer  and  the  Unled  States. 

Akt.  7.  Right  to  terminate  contract. — Shoald  the  contractor  at  any  time  re- 
fuse, neglect  or  fall  in  any  respect  to  prosecute  the  work  with  promptness 
and  diligence,  or  default  in  the  performance  of  any  of  the  agreements  herein 
contained,  the  contracting  officer  may,  at  his  option,  after  five-days'  written 
notice  to  the  contrnctor,  terminate  this  contract,  and  may  enter  upon  the 
premises  and  take  possession,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  said  work,  of  all 
materials,  tools,  equipment,  and  appliances,  and  all  options,  privileges,  and 
rights,  and  may  complete,  or  employ  any  other  person  or  persons  to  complete 
iialtl  work.  In  case  of  such  termination  of  the  contract,  the  contracting  office** 
.«hall  pay  to  the  contractor  such  amounts  of  money  on  account  of  the  unpaid 
balance  of  the  cost  of  the  work  and  of  the  fee  as  will  result  In  fully  reimburs- 
ing the  contractor  for  the  cost  of  the  work  up  to  the  time  of  such  termination, 
plus  a  fee  computed  thereon  at  the  rate  or  rates  for  monthly  pa.vments  set 
forth  in  article  4  hereof;  and  the  contracting  officer  shall  also  pay  to  the  con- 
tractor compensation,  either  by  purpose  or  rental,  at  the  election  of  the  con- 
tracting officer,  for  any  equipment  retained ;  such  compensation,  in  the  event  of 
rental,  to  be  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (c)  of  article  2,  and  in  the  event 
of  purchase  to  be  based  upon  the  valuation  determined  by  the  contracting 
officer  as  of  the  time  of  his  taking  such  possession.  The  contractor  hereby 
agrees  that  .such  payments  when  made  shall  constitute  full  settlement  of  ail 
claims  of  the  contractor  against  the  contracting  officer  and  the  United  States 
or  either  of  them  for  money  claimed  to  be  due  to  the  contractor  for  any 
reason  whatsoever.  In  case  of  quch  termination  of  the  contract  the  contracting 
officer  shall  further  assume  and  become  liable  for  all  such  obligations,  com- 
mitments, and  unliquidated  claims  as  the  contractor  may  have  theretofore  in 
good  faith  undertnken  or  Incurred  In  connection  with  said  work,  and  the 
contractor  shall,  as  a  condition  of  receiving  the  payments  mentioned  in  this 
article,  execute  and  deliver  all  such  papers,  and  take  all  such  steps  as  the 
contracting  officer  may  require  for  the  purpose  of  fully  vesting  in  him  the 
rights  and  benefits  of  the  contractor  under  such  obligations  or  commitments. 
When  the  contracting  officer  shall  have  performed  the  duties  incumbent  upon 
him  under  the  provisions  of  this  article,  the  contracting  officer  shall  there- 
after be  entirely  released  and  discharged  of  and  from  any  and  all  demands, 
actions,  or  claims  of  any  kind  on  the  part  of  the  contractor  hereunder  or  on 
account  hereof. 

.^RT.  8.  Ahaiiflonmrnt  of  work  by  contract  in;/  officer. — If  conditions  should 
arise  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  contracting  officer  make  it  ndvisable  or  neces- 
sary to  ceast-  work  under  this  contract,  the  contracting  oflicer  may  abandon 
the  work  and  terminate  this  contract.  In  such  case  the  contracting  officer  shall 
iissunie  and  become  liable  for  all  such  obligations,  commitniciits.  and  unliqul- 
clate«l  cliilnis  as  the  contractor  may  have  theretofore.  In  go<Kl  faith,  undertaken 
or  incurred  in  connection  with  said  work ;  and  the  contractor  shall,  as  a  con- 
dition of  receiving  the  payments  mentioned  in  this  article,  execute  and  de- 
liver all  su<-h  pap<'rs,  .ind  take  all  such  steps  as  the  contracting  officer  m«v 
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require  for  the  pui-pose  of  fully  vesting  in  him  the  rights  and  ben 
contractor  under  such  obligations  or  commitments.  The  contrac 
shall  pay  to  the  contractor  such  pn  amount  of  money  on  account  of 
balance  of  the  cost  of  the  work  and  of  the  fee,  as  will  result  in  the 
receiving  full  reimbursement  for  the  cost  of  the  worlc  up  to  the  ti 
abandonment,  plus  a  fee  to  be  computed  in  the  following  manner :  ' 
of  the  work  up  to  the  time  of  such  abandonment  shall  be  added  i 
of  the  contractual  obligations  or  commitments  assumed  by  the 
officer,  and  such  total  shall  be  treated  as  the  cost  of  the  work  upon 
fee  shall  be  computed  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  artlcl 
When  the  contracting  officer  shall  have  performed  the  duties  incui 
him  under  the  provisions  of  this  article,  the  contracting  officer  and 
States  shall  thereafter  be  entirely  released  and  discharged  of  am 
and  all  demands,  actions,  or  claims  of  any  kind  on  the  part  of  the 
hereunder  or  on  account  hereof. 

Abt.  9.  Bond. — The  contractor  shall  prior  to  commencing  the  salt 
nish  a  bond,  with  sureties  satisfactory  to  the  contracting  officer,  in 
$10,000,  conditioned  upon  its  full  and  faithful  performance  of  all 
conditions  and  provisions  of  this  contract,  and  upon  Its  prompt  pay 
bills  for  labor,  material,  or  other  service  furnished  to  the  contractor. 

Abt.  10.  Convict  tabor. — No  person  or  persons  shall  be  employed 
formance  of  this  contract  who  are  undergoing  sentence  of  imprisoun 
labor  imposed  by  the  courts  of  any  of  the  several  State.s,  Territories, 
palities  having  criminal  jurisdiction. 

Art.  11.  Hours  and  conditions  of  labor. — No  laborer  or  mechanic 
part  of  the  work  contemplated  by  this  contract,  in  the  employ  < 
tractor  or  any  subcontractor  contracting  for  any  part  of  said  wo 
plated,  shall  be  required  or  permitted  to  work  more  than  eight  he 
one  calendar  day  upon  such  work,  such  prohibition  l>eing  In  accor 
the  act  approved  June  19,  1912,  limiting  the  hours  of«dalIy  service  ol 
and  laborers  on  work  under  contracts  to  which  the  United  States 
For  each  violation  of  the  requirements  of  this  article  a  penalty  of 
Imposed  upon  the  contractor  for  each  laborer  or  mechanic  for  ctci 
day  In  which  said  employee  Is  required  or  permitted  to  labor  more 
hours  upon  said  work,  and  all  penalties  thus  Imposed  shall  be  w 
the  use  and  benefit  of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That  this  para 
not  be  enforced  nor  shall  any  penalty  be  exacted  in  case  such  tIo 
occur  while  there  is  in  effect  any  valid  Executive  order  suspendi 
visions  of  said  act  approved  June  19,  1912,  or  waiving  the  provisioni 
lations  thereof  with  respect  to  either  this  contract  or  any  class  of  < 
which  this  contract  shall  be  Included,  or  when  the  violation  shall 
any  extraordinary  events  or  conditions  of  manufacture,  or  to  any 
caused  by  Are,  famine,  or  floo<l,  by  danger  to  life  or  propertj-,  c 
extraordinary  events  or  conditions  on  account  of  which,  by  snbseqi 
tive  order,  such  past  violation  shall  have  been  excused. 

In  the  event  of  any  dispute  with  reference  to  wages,  hours,  or  t 
tioiis  appertaining  to  said  work,  between  the  contractor  or  any  su 
and  labor  employed  by  him  on  said  work,  the  contractor  or  subconr 
Iniinediately  notify  the  contracting  officer  of  the  existence  of  such  i 
the  reasons  therefor.  The  contracting  officer  may,  at  his  option,  i 
contractor  or  -subcontractor  involved  In  such  dispute  as  to  the  meth 
which  the  contractor  or  subcontractor  should  follow  with  referei 
and  the  contractor  or  subcontractor  shall  thereupon  comply  wli 
structions. 

Art.  12.  Right  to  transfer  or  sublet. — Neitlier  this  contract,  nor  « 
therein,  shall  be  assigned  or  transferretl.  The  contractor  shall  no) 
any  suhcociract  lor  any  part  of  tlie  work  heroin  specified  without 
:in(l  approval  in  wi-iting  of  the  contracting  officer.  In  case  of  such 
transfer,  or  sublettinc  without  the  consent  and  approval,  in  writ 
contracting  officer,  the  contracting  officer  may  refuse  to  carry  on 
tract  either  with  the  transferror  or  transferee,  but  all  rights  of  act 
Ureacli  of  this  contract  by  the  contractor  are  reserved  to  the  Unite* 

Abt.  13.  No  participation  in  profits  by  Oovemment  offlcial*. — No 
or  Delegate  to  Congress,  or  Resident  Commissioner,  nor  any  other 
longing  to  or  employetl  In  the  military  service  of  the  Unlt»'<l  States, 
be  admitted  to  any  sliare  or  part  of  this  contract,  or  to  any  bene£ 
arise  therefrom,  but  this  article  shall  not  apply  to  this  contract  t 
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may  be  within  the  operation  or  exception  of  section  116  of  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  March  4,  1909  (35  Stats.,  1109). 

Akt.  14.  Settlement  of  disputes. — ^This  contract  shall  be  Interpreted  as  a 
whole  and  the  Intent  of  tlie  whole  Instrument,  rather  than  the  Interpretation 
of  any  special  clause,  shall  govern.  If  any  doubts  or  disputes  shall  arise  as 
to  the  meaning  or  interpretation  of  anything  in  this  contract,  or  If  the  con- 
tractor shall  coaslder  himself  prejudiced  by  any  decision  of  the  contracting 
officer  made  under  the  provisions  of  article  4  hereof,  the  matter  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  officer  In  charge  of  cantonment  construction  for  determination. 
If.  however,  the  contractor  shall  feel  aggrieved  by  the  decision  of  the  officer 
In  charge  of  cantonment  constrnction.  It  shall  have  the  right  to  submit  the  same 
to  the  Secretary  of  War,  whose  decision  shall  be  final  and  binding  upon  both 
parties  hereto. 

Akt.  15.  This  contract  shall  bind  and  Insure  to  the  contractor  and  its  suc- 
cessors. 

It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  wherever  the  words  "contracting  officer" 
are  used  herein,  the  same  shall  be  construed  to  Include  his  succe.s.sor  in  office, 
any  other  person  to  whom  the  duties  of  the  contracting  officer  may  be  assigned 
by  the  Secretarj-  of  War,  and  any  duly  appointed  representative  of  the  con- 
tracting officer. 

Witness  the  hands  of  the  parties  hereto  the  day  and  year  first  above  written, 
all  in  triplicate. 


n. 

W.   McOp.ath. 

E. 

H.  McGrath. 

p. 

J.   McGr.vth. 

H. 

Ar-MCORATH. 

V  D. 

W.  McGrath. 

Witnesses : 

Jno.  a.  McDonald. 
Geo.  T.  Feeley. 

United  States  of  America, 

By  I.   W.   lilTTELl.. 

Brigadier  General,  Q.  M.  Corps,  N.  A.,  Contracting  Officer. 
Witnesses: 

n.    E.    JOHNBTOW. 
M.    J.    SWAYZEE. 

Schedule  of  rental  rates  per  day. 

.Vutomobiles $.">.00 

Adding  and  listing  mtichines .  20 

Itucicets,  tipple  and  bottom  dump .25 

Boring    machine,   pneumutic .50 

Boring   machine,  electric V;- .50 

Buckets,  orangepeel.  1  yard H.  .50 

Buckets,  orangepeel,  less  than  I  yard 2.00 

Bucket,   clamshell 2. 00 

Boiler  and  3-drum  engine 3.  50 

Boiler  and  2-drum  engine 3.00 

Boiler  and  1-drum  engine 2.  50 

Boiler  only,  30  horsepower  and  smaller 1.  50 

Boiler  only,  larger  than  .30  horsepower 2.00 

Blocic  machine,  concrete 1.  50 

Cars,  skip,  1*  yards .  25 

Cars,   skip,  3  yards .50 

Cars,  steel,  1-yard  and  smaller .  1."> 

Oars,  4-yard  wootlen .  2r) 

Cars,  6-yard  'wooden .  7.1 

Cars,   12-yard  wooden 2.00 

Cars,  l-hopper,  radial  gate .25 

<?rasliers  only 2.00 

Crushers,  with  elevator  and  screen 3. 00 

Conveyor,  gravlt.v,  per  100  feet 1.00 

Compressor,  10  by  10,  with  steam  engine 2.  50 

Compressor,  8  by  8,  belt-driven 1.00 

Compressor,  with  gasoline  engine  on  wheels 5. 00 

Compressor,  Westinghouse,  OJ-Inch 1.00 

Cableways,  without  engine 4.00 
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Drill,  auto  traction 

Dump   wagons 

Diving  outfit  with  pumps 

Derricks,  60  feet  to  85  feet 

Derricks,  30  feet  to  59  feet 

Derricks,  less  than  30  feet 

Derricks,    breast , 

Derricks,   circle-swing 

Elevators,  platform  or  bucket 

Klevators,  with  bins  for  concrete 

Kngines,  skeleton,  3-drura 

Kngines,  skeleton,  2-drum 

p:ngines,  skeleton,  1-drum 

Engines,  steam,  horizontal,  H  to  40  horsepower 

Engines,  steam,  upright,  to  10  horsepower 

Engines,  gasoline,  to  8  horsepower 

Engines,  2  drum,  with  electric  motor 

Engines,  gasoline,  10  horsepower 

Engines,  derrick,   swinging 

Hammers,  riveting 

Hod   elevator   machine , 

Leveling  Instruments,  engineers' p_ 

Locomotive,  36-inch  gauge 

Locomotive,  standard  gauge 

Mixers,  with  boiler  sldeloader 

Mixers,  witlj  electric  motors,  1-yard 

Mixers,    without    boiler,    less    than    1    yard 

Mixera,  without  boiler,  1  yard  and  larger 

Mixers,  with  gasoline  engine 

Motorcycles 

Motors,  2  horsepower 

Motors,  5  horsepower , 

Motors,  10  horsepower 

Motors,  25  horsepower 

Motors,    50    horsepower 

Pumps,   centrifugal,   10-lnch,   belt-driven 

Pumps,  centrifugal,  10-lnch,  with  motor  attached 

Pumps,  centrifugal,  8-lnch,  stenni  connected 

Pumps,  centrifugal,  6-lnch,  steam  connected 

Pumps,  centrifugal,  4-inch,  steam  connected 

Pumps,  duplex  and  triplex,  to  3  inch 

Pumps,  pulsometer,  to  4  inch 

Pumps,  diaphragm 

Pumps,  Diaphragm,  with  gas  engine 

Pnmps,  triplex,  with  belt  drive 

Pile  drivers,   drop 

Pile  drivers,  drop,  with  single  drum  engine  and  boller. 

Pilc  liammers,  steam,  up  to  2,500  pounds 

Pilp  hammers,  steam,  larger  than  2,500  pounds 

Rail,  per  ton 

Roller,   horse 

Stpiim  drills 

Small  air  drills 

Steam    roller 

Steam  shovel 

Sprinltling  cart 

Saw   benches 

Saw  benches,  with  motor  or  gasoline  engine 

Scale   boxes 

Scraper,    wheel 

Transits 

Typewriter  

Fuel  and  lubricants  not  Included  In  these  prices. 
A  true  copy. 

L.  B.  Pebkins, 

Captain,  Quartermaater  Corp$. 
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MEMORANDUM. 

The  attached  supplemental  agreement  between  D.  W.  McGrath  &  Sons, 
Columbus.  Ohio,  and  United  States  of  America,  dated  February  20,  1918,  was 
made  to  carry  out  the  understanding  reached  between  the  parties  before  the 
execution  of  the  original  contract,  dated  November  1,  1917,  for  alterations, 
additions,  and  repairs  at  Camp  Sherman,  ChiUlcothe,  Ohio. 

Before  said  contract  was  executed  the  contractor  was  informed  that  the 
fost  of  the  work  contemplated  thereunder  would  not  exceed  $200,000,  and 
that  the  maximum  fee  was  fixed  at  $15,000  on  that  basis,  and  that  in  tne 
event  the  Government  should  decide  to  do  additional  construction  work  at 
that  camp,  which  would  run  out  of  proportion  to  the  estimated  $200,000,  the 
Government  would  be  free,  either  to  select  a  new  contractor  for  such  addi- 
tional work,  or  to  require  such  additional  work  to  be  done  under  the  con- 
tract of  November  1,  1917,  in  which  event  a  supplemental  agreement  would 
be  drawn  increasing  the  maximum  fee  so  as  to  make  the  same  commensurate 
with  the  additional  work  ordered  by  the  Government  to  be  done  thereunder. 

Evan  Shelbt, 
Colonel,  Quartermaster  Corp$,  National  Army, 
In  charge  of  the  Contract  Branch,  Construction  Division. 

Dated  Washington,  April  10,  1918. 

This  is  a  true  copy. 

L  .  B.  Pebkinb, 
Captain,  Quartarmaster  Corps. 
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Supplemental  agreement  for  niodificntion  of  contract  between  Lieut.  Col. 
U.  C.  Marshall,  jr..  Quartermaster  Corps,  National  Army,  and  D.  W.  McGrath, 
E.  H.  McGrath,  F.  .T.  McGrath,  and  H.  A.  AIcGrath,  copartners  composing  the 
tirm  of  D.  W.  McGratli.  801  First  National  Bank  Building,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Modifying  contract  dated  November  1,  1917,  for  construction  and  completion  of 
alterations,  additions,  and  repairs  at  Camp  Sherman,  ChiUlcothe,  Ohio.  Sup- 
plemental contract  dated  February  20,  1918. 

Whereas  on  the  1st  day  of  November,  1917,  a  contract  was  entered  into  be- 
tween the  United  States,  represented  by  Brig.  Gen.  I.  W.  Littell,  Quartermaster 
Corps.  National  Army,  and  D.  W.  McGrath,  F.  H.  McGrath,  F.  J.  McGrath, 
and  H.  A.  McGrath,  copartners  composing  the  firm  of  P.  W.  McGrath.  801  First 
National  Bank  Building.  Columbus,  Ohio  (hereinafter  designated  as  con- 
tractor), for  constri'A-tlon  and  completion  of  alterations,  additions,  and  repairs, 
such  as  raay  be  ordered  from  time  to  time  in  writing  within  irfx  months  from 
November  1, 1917,  at  Camp  Sherman,  Chlllicothe,  Ohio. 

And  whereas,  it  is  found  advantageous  and  in  the  best  interests  of  the  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  to  modify  the  provisions  of  said  contract,  as  specified 
below ; 

Now,  therefore,  it  is  hereby  agreed  that  the  provisions  of  said  contract  shall 
be  change<l  in  the  following  particulars,  and  in  these  respects  qnly : 

Article  1.  On  page  1  of  said  contract  of  November  1,  1917,  shall  be  and  is 
hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "  six  months "  in  the  seventh  and 
eightli  lines  thereof  and  substituting  In  their  place  the  words  "  eight  months." 

The  last  paragraph  of  article  3  on  page  5  of  said  contract  of  November  1, 
1917,  shall  be  changed  to  rend  as  follows : 

"  The  total  fee  to  th"  contractor  hereunder  shall  in  no  event  exceed  the  sum 
of  $60,000,  anything  In  this  agreement  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

Note. — At  the  time  the  said  contract  of  November  1,  1917,  was  made  it  was 
c-ontemplated  that  the  cost  of  the  alterations,  additions,  and  repairs  would  not 
exceed  $200,000,  and  a  fee  of  not  to  exceed  $15,000  was  provided.  Additional 
hospital  facilities  and  otlier  work,  not  contemplated  at  the  time  the  original  con- 
tract was  made,  have  now  been  authorized  and  the  cost  of  the  work  will  greatly 
exceed  $200,000.  Therefore,  the  maximum  fee  has  been  changed,  as  above  pro- 
vided, to  the  sum  of  $60,000. 
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Deletion  of  part  of  lines  13  and  14  of  the  agreement  made  before 
was  signed. 
This  is  a  true  copy. 

L.  B. 
Witness  our  hands  this  20th  day  of  February,  1918. 

R.  C.  Masshalx, 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  Quartermcuter  Corps,  Nation 

D.  W.  McGbath. 
By  D.  W.  McGb-mh, 
Member  of  t 
Witnesses : 

M.  J.  SWATZKE. 

H.  L.  Fbancisco. 
Jno.  a.  McDonald. 
Geo.  Feelet. 

The  undersigned  sureties  to  the  bond  pertaining  to  the  above-dest 
inai  contract  assent  to  the  foregoing  modification  thereof  and  hereto 
that  said  bond  shall  be  construed  to  apply  accordingly. 
Witness  our  hands  and  seals  this  2(Hh  day  of  February,  1918. 

United  States  Fidelity  &•  Gitarantt  Co. 
H.\zzakd  B.  Taluadoe, 

Attorney  in  Fact. 
Witnesses : 

Jno.  a.  McDonald. 
Geo.  Feeley. 
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SUBCONTRACT. 

This  contract,  made  and  concluded  this  2.3th  day  of  March,  19 
between  D.  W.  McGrath.  of  Columbus,  Ohio  (hereinafter  called  the  c 
and  The  Erner  &  Hopliins  Co.  of  Columbus,  Ohio  (hereinafter  calU 
contractor),    wltnesseth : 

Whereas,  the  contractor  has  heretofore,  to  wit,  on  the  1st  day  of 
1917,  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  United  States  of  America  t< 
for  the  Government  of  the  United  States  alterations,  additlon.s,  and 
directed  at  or  near  Camp  Sherman,  Ohio ;  and 

Whereas,  the  parties  hereto  have  agreed  that  the  cubcontractoi 
and  in  the  stead  of  the  contractor  fulfill  and  perform  such  part  of  i 
pal  contract  as  is  hereinafter  set  forth ;  and 

Whereas,  the  subcontractor  has  read  and  Is  familiar  with  each 
part  of  said  contract,  and  the  respective  rights,  powers,  benefits,  am 
of  the  contractor  and  the  Government  thereunder ; 

Now,  therefore,  this  contract  wltnesseth :  That  In  consideration  of  tl 
and  of  the  payments  to  be  made  as  hereinafter  provided,  the  sul 
hereby  covenants  and  agrees  to  and  with  the  contractor  as  follows : 

1.  The  subcontractor  shall  in  the  shortest  possible  time  furnish 
materials,  tools,  machinery,  equipment,  facilities,  and  supplies  a 
things  necessary  for  the  construction  and  completion  of  the  follow 

Eectrical  work  in  connection  with  "  alternations,  additions,  am 
under  general  contract  of  D.  W.  McGrath,  dated  Novenil>er  1,  1917.  a 
mental  contract  of  February  20,  1918. 

2.  In  the  performance  of  said  contract  the  subcontractor  binds  liln 
contractor  and  to  the  United  States  of  America  to  comply  fully  w 
undertakings  and  obligations  of  the  contractor,  excepting  such 
apply  to  such  subcontractor's  work,  as  are  set  forth  in  the  prii 
tract  made  and  entered  Into  on  the  1st  day  of  November,  1917,  by  at 
the  contractor  and  the  United  States  of  America.  Said  principal  i 
hereby  adopted  and  made  a  part  of  this  contract,  and  a  copy  thereo 
attached. 

3.  It  is  expressly  stipulated  and  agreed  that  the  contractor  has  ar 
to  itself,  and  tlie  subcontractor  grants  to  said  contractor,  the  n 
and  powers.  In  every  detail  and  respect  and  In  the  same  language  i 
which  the  Unite<l  States  of  America  reserves  to  Itself  in  the  aah 
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contract;  It  being  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  parties  hereto,  except  as 
Iierdn  otherwise  provided,  to  place  the  contractor  in  the  same  position  in 
regard  to  this  contract  which  the  United  States  of  America  occupies  in  the 
principal  contract,  and  place  the  subcontractor  In  the  same  position  In 
regard  to  this  contract  which  the  contractor  occupies  In  said  principal  contract. 
The  contractor  shall  in  regard  to  this  contract  have  all  the  rights  and  powers 
w^hlch  the  United  States  of  America  has  in  the  principal  contract,  and  the 
subcontractor  assumes  all  the  obligations  placed  upon  the  contractor  by  said 
principal  contract  and  accepts  and  binds  Itself  faithfully  and  fully  to  observe 
towards  the  contractor  and  the  United  States  of  America  each  and  every 
term  and  provision  thereof,  so  as  to  enable  the  contractor  to  fulfill  his  every 
obligation  to  the  United  States  of  America  according  to  the  intent  and  provi- 
sions of  said  principal  contract. 

4.  The  subcontractor  binds  itself  to  protect  and  save  harmless  the  con- 
tractor from  any  and  all 'loss,  cost  or  damage  to  it  on  account  of  any  dam- 
age or  injury  to  third  persons  or  property  occasioned  by  any  act,  negligent 
or  otherwise,  of  said  subcontractor,  its  associates,  servants,  agents  or  em- 
ployees, and  to  promptly  pay  all  bills  for  labor,  material  or  other  service 
furnished  to  the  subcontractor;  and  said  subcontractor  further  agrees  to  keep 
all  property,  equipment,  materials,  tools,  and  supplies  free  of  all  Hens  or  charges, 
and  In  the  event  of  suit  against  the  contractor  on  any  account  In  connection 
•with  the  work  hereby  included,  the  subcontractor  upon  notice  from  the  con- 
tractor will  appear  and  defend  same  and  hold  the  contractor  clear  of  all  loss, 
costs  or  expense. 

5.  Neither  this  contract  nor  any  interest  therein  shall  be  assigned  or  trans- 
ferred, except  that  the  whole  or  any  part  of  same  is  assignable  to  the  United 
States  of  America. 

6.  The  subcontractor  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  contractor  in  the  manner 
and  for  the  items  set  out  In  article  2  of  the  principal  contract  hereinabove 
Incorporated  (except  that  no  part  of  this  contract  may  be  sublet),  for  such 
of  its  actual  expenditures  in  the  performance  of  the  work  designated  in  article 
1,  hereof,  as  may  be  approved  or  ratified  by  the  contracting  officer;  and  in 
addition  thereto,  as  full  compensation  for  the  services  of  the  subcontractor, 
including  profit  and  all  general  or  overhead  expenses,  the  contractor  shall  pay 
to  the  subcontractor  such  sum  as  the  contracting  officer  may  approve  and 
allow  the  contractor,  according  to  the  schedule  of  fees  contained  in  the 
principal  contract  for  a  fee  upon  the  work  hereby  Included ;  provided,  however, 
that  the  amount  of  fee  to  be  paid  by  the  contractor  to  the  subcontractor  shall 
be  fixed  according  to  the  schedule  contained  In  .irtlcle  3  of  the  principal  con- 
tract, hereto  attached,  and  shall  not  exceed  the  fee  which,  under  said  schedule, 
would  be  allowed  a  contractor  for  the  work  hereby  included,  if  said  work 
had  been  done  under  a  direct  and  separate  contract.  The  provisions  of  the 
principal  contract  shall  govern  the  manner  and  time  of  determining  the  amount 
to  be  paid  to  the  subcontractor  if  and  when  the  same  shall  have  been  deter- 
mined, allowed,  and  actually  paid  by  the  contracting  officer  to  the  contractor 
but  the  total  fee  to  the  subcontractor  hereunder  shall  not  exceed  $10,000. 

7.  The  contractor  may  retain  out  of  any  moneys  at  any  time  due  to  the 
subcontractor  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  all  persons  who  have  performed  labor 
or  furnished  materials  for  the  work  Included  in  this  contract,  and  snid  sums 
may  be  retained  until  satisfactory  evidence  is  furnished  the  contractor  that  all 
such  claims  have  been  fully  satisfied. 

In  testimony  of  all  which  the  parties  have  hereunto  set  their  hand^«  ut  Camp 
Sherman,  Ohio,  the  day  and  date  first  above  written. 

The  Bbneb  *  Hopkins  Co. 
By  F.  B.   McWiu.iAMB,  Superintendent. 
Witnesses: 

W.  C.  Floyd, 
E.   K  Heald. 


Witnesses : 

Ibehb  Lttnoo, 

LULA   DWYEB. 


D.  W.  McGbath, 
By  F.  J.   McGkath.  General  Superintendent. 


CONTBACTINO  OFFtCEB's  APPBOV-i.!,. 


The  undersigned  duly  appointed  and  acting  representative  of  the  contracting 
officer  who  entered  into  the  contract  of  November  1,  1317,  with  D.  W.  McGrath 
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to  construct  alterations,  additions,  and  repairs,  at  or  near  Camp  She 
does  on  behalf  of  said  contracting  officer  and  the  the  fuited  States 
hereby  assent  to  and  approve  the  foregoing  subcontract  between  « 
Hopkins  C!o.  and  D.  W.  McGrath,  for  the  performaDce  of  the  w 
specified. 
Witness  my  signature  at  Camp  Sherman,  Ohio,  this  5th  day  of  Mi 

W.  W.  SwAi 
Major,  Quartermaster  Corps,  yatioi 
Witness : 

B.  B.  Gr&cia, 

Captain,  Quartermaster  Corps,  Reserve  Corps. 

Note:  This  form  of  subcontract  should  be  executed  in  quintuj 
when  execution  shall  have  been  perfected,  the  five  copies  should  be 
as  follows:  One  each  to  the  contractor  and  subcontractor,  one  c 
supervising  constructing  quartermaster  at  Washington  and  the  c 
quartermaster  on  the  work,  and  one  to  the  Contract  Branch  of  the  C 
Division  of  the  Army,  Washington. 

To  the  copy  which  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  subcontractor  an  extra 
;reneral  contract  should  be  attached. 

This  is  a  true  copy. 

L.  B.  Pe«i 
Captain,  Quartcrmast 
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StTBCOWTBACT. 

This  contract,  made  and  concluded  this  :i.">th  day  of  Mnrcli,  19 
between  D.  W.  McGrath,  of  Columbus.  Ohio  (hereinafter  oillet 
tractor),  and  The  Saml.  A.  Essweln  Co.,  of  Columbus,  Ohio  ( 
called  the  subcontractor),  witnesseth : 

Whereas  the  subcontractor  has  heretofore,  to  wit,  on  the  1 
November,  1917,  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  United  States  ( 
to  construct  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States  alterations, 
and  repairs  as  directed  at  or  near  Camp  Sherman,  Ohio:  and 

Whereas  the  parties  hereto  have  agreed  that  the  subcontractoi 
and  In  the  stead  of  the  contractor  fulfill  and  perform  such  pn 
principal  contract  as  Is  hereinafter  set  forth ;  and 

Whereas  the  subcontractor  has  read  and  is  familiar  with  each 
part  of  said  contract,  and  the  re!?pective  rights,  powers,  benefits,  an^ 
of  the  contractor  and  the  Government  thereunder: 

Now,  therefore,  this  contract  witnesseth :  That  In  consldemtl 
premises  and  of  the  payments  to  be  made  as  hereinafter  provide* 
contractor  hereby  covenants  and  agrees  to  and  with  the  contractor  i 

1.  The  subcontractor  shall  In  the  shortest  possible  time  furnish  the 
terlals,  tools,  machinery,  equipment,  facilities,  and  supplies  ond  do 
necessary  for  the  construction  and  completion  of  the  following  work 

Plumbing  and  heating  in  connection  with  "  alterations,  addl' 
repairs"  under  general  contract  of  D.  W.  McGrath,  dated  Novemh 
and  supplemental  contract  of  February  2t>,  191S. 

2.  In  the  performance  of  said  work  the  subcontractor  hinds  hlmi 
contractor  and  to  the  United  States  of  America  to  comply  fully  wl 
undertakings  and  obligations  of  the  contractor,  excepting  such  i 
apply  to  such  subcontractor's  work,  as  are  set  forth  In  the  prir 
tract  made  and  entered  Into  on  the  1st  day  of  November,  191 
between  the  contractor  and  the  United  States  of  .\merlca.  SnId 
contract  Is  hereby  adopted  and  made  a  part  of  this  contract,  ai 
thereof  is  hereto  attached. 

3.  It  Is  expre.<!sly  stipulated  and  agreed  that  the  contractor  has  an 
to  itself,  and  the  subcontractor  grants  to  said  contractor,  the  sa 
and  powers,  in  every  detail  and  respect  and  in  the  same  lansmage  i; 
which  the  United  States  of  America  reser*-es  to  Itself  In  the  snId 
contract;  It  being  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  parties  her«to, 
herein  e.xpressly  provided,  to  place  the  contractor  In   the  same  r 
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regard  to  this  contract  which  the  United  States  of  Aiueiiea  i>ccuples  in  the 
Vrincipat  contract,  and  place  the  subcontractor  in  the  same  position  lu 
regard  to  this  coniruct  whlcii  the  contractor  occupies  in  suiil  principal 
contract.  The  contractor  shall  in  regard  to  this  contract  have  nil  the 
rights  and  powers  wlilch  the  United  States  of  America  has  in  the  principal 
contract,  and  the  subcontractor  uss-unies  all  tlie  obligations  placed  upon 
the  contractor  by  said  principal  contfact  and  accepts  and  binds  itself  faith- 
fully and  fully  to  ob.serve  toward  the  contractor  and  the  United  States  of 
America  each  and  every  term  and  provl.^lon  tliereof,  fo  as  to  enable  the 
contractor  to  fulfill  his  every  obligation  to  the  United  States  of  .\merica  ac- 
cording to  the  intent  and  provisions  of  said  priucipai  contract. 

4.  The  subcontractor  binds  itself  to  protect  and  save  harmless  the  con- 
tractor from  any  and  all  loss.  cost,  or  damage  to  it  on  account  of  any 
damage  or  Injury  to  third  persohs  or  property  occasioned  by  any  act,  n>>gligent 
or  otherwise,  of  said  subcontractor,  its  associates,  servants,  agents  or  em- 
ployees, and  to  promptly  pay  all  bills  for  labor,  material,  or  other  service 
furnished  to  the  subcontractor;  and  said  subcontractor  further  agrees  to 
keep  all  property,  equipment,  material,  tools,  and  supplies  free  of  all  liens 
or  charges,  and  in  the  event  of  suit  against  the  contractor  on  any  account 
in  connection  with  the  worlj  hereby  included,  the  subcontractor  upon  notice 
fnini  the  contractor  will  appear  and  defend  same  and  hold  the  contractor  clear 
of  all    loss,  costs,  or  expense. 

.■>.  Neither  this  contract  nor  any  Interest  therein  shall  be  assigned  or  trans- 
ferred, except  that  the  whole  or  any  part  of  same  is  assignable  to  the  Unitetl 
S^tates  of  America. 

6.  The  subcontractor  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  contractor  In  the  manner 
and  for  the  items  set  out  in  article  2  of  the  principal  contract  hereinabove 
incorporated  (except  that  no  part  of  this  contract  may  be  sublet),  for  such 
of  its  actual  expenditures  in  tlie  performance  of  the  worli  designated  in 
article  1  hereof  as  may  be  approved  or  ratified  by  the  contracting  ofHcer; 
and  in  addition  thereto,  as  full  compensation  for  the  services  of  the  sub- 
contractor, including  profit  and  ail  general  or  overhead  expenses,  the  con- 
tractor shall  pay  to  the  subcontractor  such  sum  as  the  contracting  oflUcer 
may  approve  and  allow  the  contractor,  according  to  tlie  schedule  of  fees 
contained  in  the  principal  contract  for  a  fee  upon  the  worlt  hereby  Included ; 
provided,  however,  that  the  amount  of  fee  to  be  paid  by  the  contractor  to 
the  .subcontractor  shall  be  fixed  according  to  the  schedule  contained  in  article 
?■  of  the  principal  contract,  hereto  attached,  and  shall  not  exceed  the  fee 
wln'ch,  under  said  schedule,  would  be  allowed  a  contractor  for  the  worls 
l:ereby  Included,  if  said  work  had  l)een  done  under  a  direct  and  separate 
contract.  The  provisions  of  the  principal  contract  shall  govern  the  manner 
imd  time  of  determining  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  the  subcontractor  If  and 
when  the  .same  shall  Imve  been  determined,  allowed,  and  actually  paid  by 
the  contracting  officer  to  the  contractor,  but  the  total  fee  to  the  subcontractor 
hereunder  shall  not  exceed  $10,000. 

7.  The  contractor  may  retain  out  of  any  moneys  at  any  time  due  to  the  sub- 
contractor a  sura  sufllcient  to  pay  all  persons  who  have  performed  labor  or  fur- 
nished materials  for  the  work  Included  in  this  contract,  and  said  sums  may  be 
retained  until  satisfactory  evidence  is  furnished  the  contractor  that  all  such 
claims  have  been  fully  satisfied. 

In  testimony  of  all  which  the  parties  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  at  Camp 
Sherman,  Ohio,  the  day  and  date  first  above  written. 

The  Samuel  A.  Esswein  Heating  & 
Plumbing  C!o., 
By  H.  N.  Heywood,  President  and  Treasurer. 


Witnesses : 

Albert  H.  Diehl. 
Elmeb  J.  Et. 


Witnesses : 

J.  C.  Carboll. 
E.  E.  Heald. 


D.  W.  McGbath, 
By  F.  .T.  McGrath,  General  Superintendent. 


CONTRACTING  OFFICER'S  APPROT'AL. 


Tile  underslgniHl  duly  appointed  and  acting  representative  of  the  contracting 
offloer,  who  entered  into  the  contract  of  November  1, 1917,  with  D.  W.  McOrath 
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to  construct  alterations,  additions,  and  repairs  at  or  near  Camp  Slien 
does  on  belialf  of  said  contracting  officer  and  the  United  States  ol 
hereby  assent  to  and  approve  the  foregoing  subcontract  between  said  Tl 
A.  Esswein  Co.  and  D.  W.  McGrath  for  the  performance  of  the  wc 
specified. 
Witness  my  signature  at  Camp  Sherman^  Ohio,  this  5th  day  of  May, 

W.  A.  SwAix 
ilajor,  QtMrtermaater  Corp*,  Nationa 
Witness : 

E.  J.  Gabcia, 

Captain,  Quartermaster  Reserve  Corps. 

Note. — This  form  of  sul)contract  should  be  executed  In  quintupU 
when  execution  shall  have  been  i)erfected,  the  five  copies  should  be  d 
as  follows:  One  each  to  the  contractor  and  subcontractor,  one  ea( 
supervising  constructing  quartermaster  at  Washington  and  the  coi 
quartermaster  on  the  work,  and  one  to  the  Contract  Branch  of  the  Coi 
Division  of  the  Army,  Washington. 

To  the  copy  which  -is  to  be  dellvwed  to  the  subcontractor  an  extr 
the  general  contract  shall  be  attached. 

This  Is  a  true  copy. 

L.  B.  Perki 
Captain,   Quartermaster 
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Supplemental  subconti'act  between  D.  W.  McGrath  aiul  The  S 
Enswein  Heating  &  Plumbing  Co.  for  plumbing,  etc.,  at  Camp  Sliem 

Whereas  on  the  25th  day  of  March,  1918,  a  subcontract  was  enl 
between  D.  W.  McGrath,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  The  Samuel  A. 
Heating  &  Plumbing  Co.,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  for  the  following  worl 

Plumbing  and  heating  in  connection  with  alterations,  additions,  ar 
under  general  contract  of  D.  W.  McGrath,  dated  November  1,  1917, 
plemental  contract  of  February  20,  1918;  and 

Whereas  since  the  making  of  said  subcontract  it  has  been  deter 
the  United  States  to  install  a  return  heating  system  in  connection  witi 
hospital  at  Camp  Sherman,  Ohio;  and 

Whereas  said  heating  system  was  not  contemplated  In  the  said  sv 
of  March  25,  1918 ;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  desired  that  such  return  heating  system  be  install* 
said  subcontractor.  The  Samuel  A.  Enswein  Heating  &  Plumbing  Co. ; 

Now,  therefore,  it  is  hereby  agreed  that  the  provisions  of  the  sal 
tract  of  March  25,  1918,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  changed  In  the 
respects : 

Article  I  of  said  subcontract  is  amended  by  adding  after  the  words  " 
20,  1918,"  the  following  words :  "  Including  the  Installation  of  a  retur 
system  in  connection  with  the  base  hospital  at  Camp  Sherman,  O 
Article  6  of  said  subcontract  of  March  25,  1919,  Is  hereby  amended  b; 
out  the  figures  "  $10,000 "  and  substituting  In  the  place  thereof  tl 
"  .^5,000." 

In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  above  named  have  hereunto  set  th 
at  Camp  Sherman,  Ohio,  the  29th  day  of  May,  1918. 
D.  W.  McGbath, 
By  F.  J.  McGrath. 

Witnesses : 

C.  J.  Wheeler, 
EuiEB  J.  Ely. 


By 


The  Samuel  A.  Enswein  Heating  4  Plcmw 
H.  W.  Hetwood,  President  and  Treasurer. 


Witnesses : 

M.  B.  Slekeb, 


Fbeo  J.  Tkautman. 
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CONTBACTIKO  OFFICEB'S  APPROVAL. 

The  undersigned  duly  appointed  and  acting  representative  of  the  contracting 
officer  who  entered  into  the  contract  of  September  5,  1918,  with  D.  W.  McGrath 
to  construct  extension  and  additional  construction  as  ordered  at  or  near  Camp 
Sherman,  Ohio,  does  on  behalf  of  said  contracting  officer  and  the  United  States 
of  America  hereby  assent  to  and  approve  the  fcuregolng  supplemental  subcontract 
between  said  The  Samuel  A.  Ensweln  Heating  &  Plumbing  Co.  and  D.  W. 
McGratb  for  the  performance  of  the  work  therein  specified. 
Witness  my  signature  at  Camp  Sherman,  Ohio,  this  12th  day  of  May,  1918. 

W.  A.   Swallow, 

Major,  Q.  M.  V. 
A  tnie  «^y. 

L.  B.  Pebkins, 
Captain,  Q.  M.  C. 

Mr.  Mc£[enzie.  We  also  desire  to  print  complete  the  various  con- 
tracts for  the  construction  of  Camp  Grant,  both  primary  and  sub- 
contracts, being  14  in  number : 

LBP  #17. 

CONTRACT  FOK  EMERGENCY  WORK  CONSTRUCTION  OV  CANTONMENT  AT  ROCKFOBD,  ILL. 

Contract  made  and  concluded  this  21st  day  of  June,  1917,  by  and  be- 
tween Bates  &  Rogers  Construction  Co.,  Chicago,  county  of  Cook,  State  of 
Illinois,  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  rep- 
resented by  W.  A.  Rogers,  Its  president,  party  of  the  first  part  (hereinafter 
called  contractor),  and  the  United  States  of  America,  by  MaJ.  \V.  A.  Dempsey, 
Q.  M.  U.  S.  R.  (hereinafter  called  contracting  officer),  acting  by  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  party  of  the  second  part. 

Whereas  the  Congress  having  declared  by  joint  resolution  approved  April 
6,  1917,  that  war  exists  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Germany, 
a  national  emergency  exists,  and  the  United  States  urgently  requires  the  im- 
mediate performance  of  the  work  hereinafter  described,  and  it  is  necessary 
that  said  work  shall  be  completed  within  the  shortest  possible  time;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  advisable  under  the  disturbed  conditions  which  exist  In  the 
contracting  Industry  throughout  the  country  for  the  United  States  to  depart 
from  the  usual  procedure  in  the  matter  of' letting  contracts,  and  adopt  means 
that  will  Insure  the  most  expeditious  results ;  and 

Whereas  the  contractor  has  had  experience  in  the  execution  of  similar  work, 
has  an  organization  suitable  for  the  performance  of  such  work,  and  Is  ready 
to  undertake  the  same  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  herein  provided ; 

Now,  therefore,  this  contract  witnesseth :  That  in  consideration  of  the  prem- 
ises and  of  the  payments  to  be  made  as  hereinafter  provided,  the  contractor 
hereby  covenants  and  agrees  to  and  with  the  contracting  officer  as  follows: 

Article  1.  Extent  of  the  work. — The  contractor  shall,  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time,  furnish  the  labor,  material,  tools,  machinery,  equipment,  facilities, 
and  supplies,  and  do  all  things  necessary  for  the  construction  and  completion 
of  the  following  work: 

At  Rockford,  111.:  Buildings  and  other  utlUfles  except  roads,  stoves,  bunks, 
mattresses,  ranges  and  refrigerators  for  one  division  of  Infantry,  Including  the 
following  units,  viz :  One  heavy  artillery  regiment,  horse  drawn,  In  accordance 
with  the  drawings  and  specifications  to  be  furnished  by  the  contracting  officer, 
snd  subject  In  every  detail  to  his  supervision,  direction,  and  Instruction. 

The  contracting  officer  may,  from  time  to  time,  by  written  Instructions  or 
drawings  Issued  to  the  contractor,  make  changes  In  said  dra\Nings  and  specifi- 
cations; Issue  additional  instructions,  require  additional  work,  or  direct  the 
omission  of  work  previously  ordered,  and  the  provisions  of  this  contract  shall 
apply  to  all  such  changes,  modifications,  and  additions  with  the  same  effect  as 
if  they  were  embodied  In  the  original  drawings  and  specifications.  The  con- 
tractor shall  comply  with  all  such  written  instructions  or  drawings. 

The  title  to  all  work  completed  or  in  course  of  construction  shall  be  In  the 
United  States;  and  upon  delivery  at  the  site  of  the  work,  and  upon  Inspection 
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and  acceptance  In  writing  by  the  contracting  officer  all  inachlnerj'.  « 
liand  tools,  supplies,  and  materials,  for  which  the  contractor  shall  b< 
to  be  reimbursed  under  paragraph  (o)  of  article  2  hereof,  shall  be 
property  of  the  United  States.  These  provisions  as  to  title  shall  not  « 
relieve  the  contractor  from  any  duties  imposed  hereby  or  by  the  cu 
oilicer. 

Akt.  2.  Cost  of  the  work. — The  oon  tractor  shall  be  reimbursed  in  th 
Iiereinafter  described  for  Such  of  its  actual  net  expenditures  In  the  per 
of  Si!  id  A\'ork  as  may  be  approved  or  ratified  by  the  contracting  offic* 
are  included  in  the  following  items: 

(n)  All  laiior,  materials,  machinery,  hand  tools  not  owned  by  the  ■ 
piipplies  anil  equipment,  necessary  for  either  temporary  or  permancn 
ilie  benoflt  of  said  work;  but  this  shall  not  be  construed  to  cover  mac 
equipment  mentioned  in  section  (c)  of  this  article.  The  contractor  si 
no  departure  from  the  standard  rate  of  wages  being  paid  in  the  local! 
siild  work  is  being  done,  without  the  prior  consent  and  approval  of 
tracting  officer. 

(b)  All  subcontracts  made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  tJ 
iiient. 

(c)  Rental  actually  paid  by  the  contractor,  at  rates  not  to  exceed  tl 
tioned  in  the  schedule  of  rental  rates  hereto  attached,  for  constructlor 
sound  and  workable  condition,  such  as  pumps,  derricks,  concrete  mixer 
clamshell,  or  other  buckets,  electric  motors,  electric  drills,  electric  : 
electric  hoists,  steam  shovels,  locomotive  cranes,  power  saws,  englnee 
mid  transits,  and  such  other  equipment  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  pi 
economical  prosecution  of  the  work. 

Rental  to  the  contractor  for  such  construction  plant  or  parts  ther 
may  own  and  furnish,  at  the  rates  mentioned  in  the  schedule  of  rei 
hereto  attached,  except  as  hereinafter  set  forth.  When  such  construct 
or  any  part  thereof  shall  arrive  at  the  site  of  the  work,  the  contrac 
file  with  the  contracting  officer  a  sche<lule  setting  forth  the  fair  val 
that  time  of  each  part  of  such  construction  plant.  Such  valuation 
deemed  final,  unless  the  contracting  officer  shall,  within  five  days 
machinery  has  been  set  up  and  is  working,  modify  or  change  such  > 
in  which  event  the  valuation  so  made  by  the  contracting  officer  shall  b 
final.  When  and  If  the  total  rental  paid  to  the  contractor  for  any  such 
equal  the  valuation  thereof,  no  further  rental  therefor  shall  be  paid  tf 
tractor  and  title  thereto  shall  vest  in  the  Unlte<l  States.  At  the  coni| 
tlie  work  the  constructing  officer  may  at  his  option  purchase  for  th 
States  any  part  of  such  construction  plant  then  owned  by  the  conti 
paying  to  the  contractor  the  difference  between  the  valuation  of  sucl 
parts  and  the  total  rentals  theretofore  paid  therefor. 

Rates  of  rental  as  substitutes  for  such  scheduled  rental  rates  may  I 
upon  in  writing  between  the  contractor  and  the  contracing  officer,  s; 
to  be  In  conformity  with  rates  of  rental  charged  In  the  particular  tei 
which  the  work  covered  by  this  contract  is  to  be  performed.  If  the  co 
officer  shall  furnish  or  supply  any  such  equipment,  the  contractor  shji 
allowed  any  rental  therefor  and  shall  receive  no  fee  for  the  u.'so 
equipment. 

(d)  Loading  and  unloading  such  construction  plant,  the  tran.* 
thereof  to  and  from  the  place  or  places  where  It  is  to  Im-  useil  In  c< 
with  said  work  subject  to  the  provisions  hereinafter  set  forth,  the  la 
and  dismantling  thereof,  and  ordinary  repairs  and  replacements  d 
use  in  the  said  work. 

(e)  Transportation  and  expenses  to  and  from  the  work  of  the  i 
field  forces  for  the  economical  and  successful  prosecution  of  the  w 
curing  labor  and  expediting  the  production  and  transportation  of  mat 
equipment. 

if)  Salaries  of  resident  engineers,  superintendents,  timekeepers, 
and  other  employees  at  the  field  offices  of  the  contractor  In  conneoi 
said  work.  In  ca.se  the  full  time  of  any  field  employee  of  the  contract 
applied  to  said  work  but  is  divided  between  said  work  and  other  ' 
siilary  shall  be  included  in  this  item  only  in  proportion  to  the  act 
applied  to  this  work. 

(g)  Buildings  and  equipment  required  for  necessary  field  offices,  con 
and  hospital  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  and  operating  said  offices,  ctm 
and  hospital,  including  such  minor  expenses  as  telegrams,  telephonr 
expressage,  postage,  etc. 
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(A)  Such  bonds,  fire  liability,  and  other  insurance  as  ttie  contracting  officer 
may  approve  or  require,  and  such  losses  and  expenses  not  compensated  by 
insurance  or  otherwise  as  are  found  and  certified  by  the  contracting  officer 
to  have  been  actually  sustained  (including  settlements  made  with  the  written 
consent  and  approval  of  the  contracting  officer)  by  the  contractor  in  connection 
with  said  work,  and  to  have  clearly  resulted  from  causes  other  than  the  fault 
or  neglect  of  the  contractor.  Such  losses  and  expenses  shall  not  be  included 
in  the  cost  of  the  work  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  contractor's  fee. 
The  cost  of  reconstructing  and  replacing  any  of  the  work  destroyed  or  damaged 
shall  be  Included  In  the  cost  of  the  work  for  the  purpose  of  reimbursement  to 
the  contractor,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  contractor's  fee, 
except  as  hereinafter  provided. 

(i)  Permit  fees,  deposits,  royalties,  and  other  similar  items  of  expense  Inci- 
dental to  the  execution  of  this  contract  and  necessarily  incurred.  Expenditures 
under  this  item  must  be  approved  in  advance  by  the  contracting  officer. 

(/)  Such  proportion  of  the  transportation,  traveling,  and  hotel  expenses  of 
officers,  engineers,  and  other  employees  of  the  contractor  as  is  actually  Incurred 
in  connection  with  this  work. 

(fc)  Such  other  items  as  should  in  the  opinion  of  the  contracting  officer  be 
Included  In  the  cost  of  the  work.  When  such  an  item  is  allowed  by  the  contract- 
ing officer  It  shall  be  specifically  certified  as  being  allowed  under  this  paragraph. 

The  United  States  reserves  the  right  to  pay  directly  to  common  carriers  any 
or  all  freight  charges  on  material  of  all  kinds,  and  machinery  furnished  under 
this  contract  and  certified  by  the  contracting  officer  as  being  for  installa- 
tion or  for  consumption  in  the  course  of  the  work  hereunder;  the  contractor 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  such  freight  charges  of  this  character  as  it  shall  pay, 
and  as  shall  be  specifically  certified  by  the  contracting  officer ;  but  the  contractor 
shall  have  no  fee  based  on  such  expenditures.  Freight  charges  paid  by  the  con- 
tractor for  transportation  of  construction  equipment,  construction  plant,  tools, 
and  supplies  of  every  character  shall  be  treated  as  part  of  the  cost  of  the  work 
npon  which  the  contractor's  fee  shall  be  based,  provided  that  charges  for  trans- 
portation of  such  construction  equipment,  construction  plant,  and  tools  over 
distances  in  excess  of  500  miles  shall  require  the  special  approval  of  the  con- 
tracting officer. 

No  salaries  of  the  contractor's  executive  officers,  no  part  of  the  expense  in- 
curred in  conducting  the  contractor's  main  office,  or  regularly  established  branch 
office,  and  no  overhead  expenses  of  any  kind,  except  as  specifically  listed  above, 
shall  be  Included,  in  the  cost  of  the  work,  nor  shall  any  interest  on  capital  em 
ployed  or  on  borrowed  money  be  Included  in  the  cost  of  the  work. 

The  contractor  shall  take  advantage  to  the  extent  of  its  ability  of  all  discounts 
available,  and  when  unable  to  take  such  advantage  shall  promptly  notify  the 
contracting  officer  of  its  inability  and  its  reasons  therefor. 

All  revenue  from  the  operations  of  the  commissary,  hospital,  or  other  facilities, 
or  from  rebates,  refunds,  etc.,  shall  be  accounted  for  by  the  contractor  and  ap- 
plied in  reduction  of  the  cost  of  the  work. 

AST.  3.  Determination  of  fee. — As  full  compensation  for  the  services  of  tht 
contractor,  including  profit  and  all  general  overhead  expense,  except  as  herein 
spedflcally  provided,  the  contracting  officer  shall  pay  to  the  contractor  in  the 
manner  hereinafter  prescribed  as  fee  to  be  determined  at  the  time  of  completloii 
of  the  work  from  the  following  schedule,  except  as  hereinafter  otherwise  pro- 
vided: 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  under  $100,000,  a  fee  of  10  per  cent  of  such  cost. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $100,000  and  under  $125,000,  a  fee  of  $10,000. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $125,000  and  under  $250,000,  a  fee  of  8  per 
cent  of  such  cost. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $250,000  and  under  $266,666.67,  a  fee  of 
$20,000. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $266  666.67  and  under  $500,000,  a  fee  of  71 
per  cent  of  such  cost. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $500,000  and  under  $535,714.29,  a  fee  of 
$37,500. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $535,714.29  and  under  $3,000,000,  a  fee  of 
7  per  cent  of  such  cost. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $3,000,000  and  under  $3,500,000,  a  fee  of 
$210000. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $3,500,000,  a  fee  of  6  per  cent  of  such  cost. 
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Provided,  however.  That  the  fee  upon  such  part  of  the  cost  of  t 
is  represented  by  payments  to  subcontractors,  under  subdiTisloD 
shall  in  each  of  the  above  contingencies  be  5  per  cent  and  do  d 
amount  of  such  part  of  the  cost. 

The  cost  of  materials  purchased  or  furnished  by  the  contractin{ 
said  work,  exclusive  of  all  freight  charges  thereon,  shall  be  Indi 
cost  of  the  work  for  the  purpose  of  reckoning  such  fee  to  the  coni 
for  no  other  purpose. 

The  fee  for  reconstructing  and  replacing  any  of  the  work  destroj 
aged  shall  be  such  percentage  of  the  cost  thereof — not  exceeding  7 
as  the  contracting  officer  may  determine. 

The  total  fee  to  the  contractor  hereunder  shall  in  no  evaxt  exce 
of  $250,000,  anything  in  this  agreement  to  the  contrary  notwlthsta 

Abt.  4.  Payments. — On  or  about  the  7th  day  of  each  month  th 
ing  officer  and  the  contractor  shall  prepare  a  statement  showing  as 
as  possible  (1)  the  cost  of  the  work  up  to  and  including  the  1 
the  previous  month,  (2)  the  cost  of  the  materials  furnished  by  tl 
Ing  officer  up  to  and  Including  such  last  day.  and  (3)  an  amoni 
3}  per  cent,  except  as  herein  otherwise  provided,  of  the  sum  of  (: 
on  account  of  the  contractor's  fee;  and  the  contractor  at  such 
deliver  to  the  contracting  officer  original  signed  pay  rolls  for  lab 
invoices  for  materials  purchased  and  all  other  original  papers  i 
fore  delivered  supporting  expenditures  claimed  by  the  contractor  to 
in  the  cost  of  the  work.  If  there  be  any  Item  or  items  enterinf 
.statement  upon  which  the  contractor  and  the  contracting  officer  cai 
the  decision  of  the  contracting  officer  as  to  such  disputed  item  or 
govern.  The  contracting  officer  shall  then  pay  to  the  contractor  < 
the  9th  day  of  each  month  the  cost  of  the  work  mentioned  in  ( 
fee  mentioned  in  (3)  of  such  statement,  less  all  previous  payme 
the  statement  above  mentioned  includes  any  work  of  reconstr 
replacing  work  destroyed  or  damaged  the  payment  on  account  of 
(3)  for  such  reconstruction  and  replacement  work  shall  be  « 
such  rate,  not  exceeding  3i  per  cent,  as  the  contracting  officer  may 
Tlie  statement  so  made  and  all  payments  made  thereon  shall  b< 
binding  upon  both  parties  hereto,  except  as  provided  In  article 
The  contracting  officer  may  also  make  payments  at  more  freqnei 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  contractor  to  take  advantage  of  « 
Intervals  between  the  dates  above  mentioned  or  for  other  lawfi 
Upon  final  completion  of  said  work  the  contracting  officer  shaQ 
contractor  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  cost  of  the  work  and  of  the  t 
mined  under  articles  2  and  3  hereof. 

Abt.  5.  Irtspection  and  audit. — The  contracting  officer  shall  at  a 
afforded  proper  facilities  for  inspection  of  the  work  and  shall  a 
have  access  to  the  premises,  to  the  work  and  material,  and  to  all 
ords,  correspondence.  Instructions,  plans,  drawings,  receipts,  voi 
memoranda  of  every  description  of  the  contractor  pertaining  to 
and  the  contractor  shall  preserve  for  a  period  of  two  years  after 
tlon  or  cessation  of  work  under  this  contract,  all  the  books,  record* 
papers  Just  mentioned.  Any  duly  authorized  representative  of  th« 
shall  be  accorded  the  privilege  of  examining  the  books,  records. 
of  the  contracting  officer  relating  to  said  work  for  the  purpose  of  « 
and  verifying  the  cost  of  said  work.  The  system  of  accounting  to  t 
by  the  contractor  shall  be  such  as  is  satisfactory  to  the  contracting  oi 

If  at  any  time  the  contracting  officer  shall  find  that  bills  for  labo 
or  other  bills  legitimately  incurred  by  the  contractor  hereand« 
promptly  paid  by  the  contractor,  the  contracting  officer  may,  In  his 
refuse  to  make  further  payments  to  the  contractor  until  all  such 
past  due  shall  have  been  paid.  Should  the  contractor  neglect  or  re 
such  bills  within  five  days  after  notice  from  the  contracting  oflWx 
then  the  contracting  officer  shall  have  the  right  tq  pay  such  bills 
which  event  such  direct  payment  shall  not  be  included  In  the  < 
work. 

Abt.  6.  Special  requirements. — ^The  contractor  hereby  agrees  tbat 

(o)  Begin  the  work  herein  specified  at  the  earliest  time  pr«c 
diligently  proceed  so  that  such  work  may  be  completed  at  the  earli 
date. 

(6)  Promptly  pay  for  all  labor,  material,  or  other  service  rendere 
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(c)  Procnre,  and  thereafter  maintain  such  insurance,  in  such  forms  and  in 
snch  amonnts,  and  for  snch  periods  of  time  as  the  contracting  officer  may  ap- 
prove or  require. 

(d)  Procnre  all  necessary  permits  and  licenses,  and  obey  and  abide  by  all 
laws,  regulations,  ordinances,  and  other  rules  applying  to  such  worli,  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  of  the  State  or  Territory  wherein  such  work  is 
done,  of  any  subdivision  thereof,  or  of  any  duly  constituted  public  authority. 

(e)  Unless  this  provision  is  waived  by  the  contracting  officer,  insert  in  every 
rontract  made  by  it  for  the  furnishing  to  it  of  services,  materials,  ^wlies, 
machinery!  and  equipment,  or  the  use  thereof,  for  the  purposes  of  the  work 
hereunder,  a  provision  that  such  contract  is  assignable  to  the  United  States; 
will  make  all  such  contracts  in  its  own  name,  and  will  not  bind  or  purport  to  ' 
bind  the  United  States  or  the  contracting  officer  thereunder.  i 

(f)  In  every  subcontract  made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  hereof  I 
require  the  subcontractor  to  agree  to  comply  fully  with  all  the  undertakings 

and  obligations  of  the  contractor  herein,  excepting  such  as  do  not  apply  to  such 
subcontractor's  work. 

(g)  At  all  times  keep  at  the  site  of  the  work  a  duly  appointed  representative,  | 
who  shall  receive  and  execute  on  the  part  of  the  contractor  such  notices,  dlrec-  ! 
tions,  and  instructions  as  the  contracting  officer  may  desire  to  give.  j 

(h)  At  all  times  use  its  best  efforts  In  all  its  acts  hereunder  to  protect  and  ' 

subserve  the  interest  of  the  contracting  officer  and  the  United  States. 

Art.   7.  Right  to   terminate  contract. — Should   the  contractor  at  any  time  I 

refuse,  neglect,  or  fall  in  any  respect  to  prosecute  the  work  with  promptness  i 

and  diligence,  or  default  in  the  performance  of  any  of  the  agreements  herein  i 

contained,  the  contracting  officer  may,  at  his  option,  after  five  days'  written  I 

notice  to   the  contractor,  terminate  this  contract  and  may  enter  upon  the  j 

premises  and  take  possession,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  said  work,  of  all  ' 

materials,  tools,  equipment,  and  appliances,  and  all  options,  privileges,  and 
rijrhts,  and  may  complete  or  employ  any  other  person  or  persons  to  complete 
said  work.  In  case  of  such  termination  of  the  contract,  the  contracting  officer 
«hall  pay  to  the  contractor  such  amounts  of  money  on  account  of  the  unpaid 
balance  of  the  cost  of  the  work  ond  of  the  fee  as  will  result  in  fully  reimbursing 
the  contractor  for  the  cost  of  the  work  up  to  the  time  of  such  termination,  plus 
a  fee  computed  thereon  at  the  rate  or  rates  for  monthly  payments  set  forth  in 
article  4  hereof;  and  the  contracting  officer  shall  also  pay  to  the  contractor 
compensation,  either  by  purchase  or  rental,  at  the  election  of  the  contracting 
officer,  for  any  equipment  retained ;  such  compensation,  in  the  event  of  rental, 
to  be  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (c)  of  article  2;  and  in  the  event  of  pur- 
chase, to  be  based  upon  the  valuation  determined  by  the  contracting  officer  as 
of  the  time  of  his  taking  such  possession.  The  contractor  hereby  agrees  that 
such  payments  when  made  shall  constitute  full  settlement  of  all  claims  of  the 
contractor  against  the  contracting  officer  and  the  United  States,  or  either  of 
them,  for  money  claimed  to  be  due  to  the  contractor  for  any  reason  whatsoever. 
In  case  of  such  termination  of  the  contract,  the  contracting  officer  shall  further  i 

a.ssume  and  become  liable  for  all  such  obligations,  commitments,  and  unliqui- 
dated claims  as  the  contractor  may  have  theretofore  in  good  faith  undertaken 
or  incurred  In  connection  with  said  work ;  and  the  contractor  shall,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  receiving  the  payments  mentioned  in  this  article,  execute  and  deliver 
all  such  papers  and  take  all  such  steps  as  the  contracting  officer  may  require 
tor  the  purpose  of  fully  vesting  in  him  the  rights  and  benefits  of  the  contractor 
under  such  obligations  or  commitments.  When  the  contracting  officer  shall 
have  performed  the  duties  Incumbent  upon  him  under  the  provisions  of  this 
article,  the  contracting  officer  shall  thereafter  be  entirely  released  and  dis- 
charged of  and  from  any  and  all  demands,  actions,  or  claims  of  any  kind  on 
the  part  of  the  contractor  hereunder  or  on  account  hereof. 

A«r.  8.  Abandonment  of  xcorh-  by  contracting  officer. — If  conditions  should 
arise  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  contracting  officer  make  it  advisable  or 
necessary  to  cease  work  under  this  contract  the  contracting  officer  may  aban- 
don the  work  and  terminate  this  contract.  In  such  case  the  contracting  officer 
•hall  assuce  and  become  liable  for  all  such  obligations,  commitments,  and  un- 
liquidated claims  as  the  contractor  may  have  therefore,  In  good  faith,  under- 
taken or  incurred  In  connection  with  said  work ;  and  the  contractor  shall,  as  a 
condition  of  receiving  the  payments  mentioned  in  this  article,  execute  and 
deliver  all  such  papers,  and  take  all  such  steps  as  the  contracting  officer  may 
require  for  the  purpose  of  fully  vesting  In  him  the  rights  and  benefits  of  the 
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contractor  under  such  obligations  or  commitments.  The  contracting 
pay  to  the  contractor  such  an  amount  of  money  on  account  of  the 
ance  of  the  cost  of  the  worlc  and  of  the  fee,  as  will  result  in  thi 
receiving  full  reimbursement  for  the  cost  of  the  work  up  to  the  t 
abandonment,  plus  a  fee  to  be  computed  in  the  following  manner : 
of  the  work  up  to  the  time  of  such  abandonment  shall  be  added 
of  the  contractual  obligations  or  commitments  assumed  by  the 
officer,  and  such  total  shall  be  treated  as  the  cost  of  the  work,  npo 
fee  shall  be  computed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Article 
When  the  contracting  officer  shall  have  performed  the  duties  Incu 
him  under  the  provisions  of  this  article,  the  contracting  officer  and 
States  shall  thereafter  be  entirely  released  and  discharged  of  and  fi 
all  demands,  actions,  or  claims  of  any  kind  on  the  part  of  the  com 
under  or  on  account  hereof. 

Art.  9.  Bond. — The  contractor  shall  prior  to  commencing  the  sal 
nlsh  a  bond,  with  sureties  satisfactory  to  the  contracting  officer.  In 
$2.50,000,  conditioned  upon  Its  full  and  faithful  performance  of  a! 
conditions,  and  provisions  of  this  contract,  and  upon  its  prompt  pa; 
bills  for  labor,  material,  or  other  service  furnished  to  the  contractor 

Abt.  10.  Convict  labor. — No  person  or  persons  shall  be  employed 
formance  of  this  contract  who  are  undergoing  sentence  of  Imprlsonn 
labor  Imposed  by  the  courts  of  any  of  the  several  States,  Territories 
palities  having  criminal  Jurisdiction. 

.\iiT.  11.  Hours  and  conditions  of  labor. — No  laborer  or  nieohani 
part  of  the  work  contemplated  by  this  contract.  In  the  employ 
tractor,  or  any  subcontractor  contracting  for  any  parr  of  said  work  c 
shall  be  required  or  permitted  to  work  more  than  eight  hours 
•calendar  day  upon  such  work,  such  prohibition  being  in  accordan 
not  approved  June  19,  1912,  limiting  the  hours  of  daily  service  o 
and  laborers  on  work  under  contracts  to  which  the  United  States 
For  each  violation  of  the  requirements  of  this  article  a  penalty 
l)e  Imposed  upon  the  contractor  for  each  laborer  or  mechanic  for  ev< 
<lny  in  which  said  employee  Is  required  or  permitted  to  labor  mon 
hours  upon  snld  work,  and  all  penalties  thus  iniposfed  shall  be  \ 
the  use  and  benefit  of  the  United  States :  Provided,  That  this  pan 
not  be  enforced  nor  shall  any  penalty  be  exacted  in  case  such  vl< 
■occur  while  there  Is  In  effect  any  valid  Executive  order  suspend! 
visions  of  said  act  approved  June  19,  1912,  or  waiving  the  provision 
Intlons  thereof  with  respect  to  either  this  contract  or  any  class  of 
which  this  contract  shall  be  included,  or  when  the  violation  shall  N 
i'xtraordinary  events  or  conditions  of  manufacture,  or  to  any  emerg 
^y  fire,  famine,  or  flood,  by  danger  to  life  or  property,  or  by  other  ex 
events  or  conditions  on  account  of  which,  by  subsequent  E.xeciitive 
past  violation  shall  have  been  excused. 

In  the  event  of  any  dispute  with  reference  to  wages,  hours,  oi 
dltlons  appertaining  to  said  work,  between  the  contractor  or  any  si 
and  labor  employed  by  him  on  said  work,  the  contractor  or  subcont 
Immediately  notify  the  contracting  officer  of  the  existence  of  such 
the  reasons  therefor.    The  contracting  officer  may.  at  his  option, 
contractor  or  subcontractor  involved  In  such  dispute  as  to  the  metl 
which  the  contractor  or  subcontractor  should  follow  with  reference 
the  contractor  or  subcontractor  shall  thereupon  comply  with  such  I 

Art.  12.  Ripht  to  transfer  or  sublet. — Neither  this  contract,  nor 
therein,  shall  be.  assigned  or  transferred.  The  contractor  shall  no 
any  subcontract  for  any  part  of  the  work  herein  specified  without 
and  approval  in  writing  of  the  contracting  officer.  In  case  of  such 
transfer,  or  subletting  without  the  consent  and  approval.  In  wrl 
contracting  oflJcer,  the  contracting  officer  may  refuse  to  carry  out  t 
either  with  the  transferror  or  transferee,  but  all  rights  of  action  foi 
of  this  contract  by  the  contractor  are  reserved  to  the  United  State; 

Art.  13.  No  participation  in  pro/its  by  Oovemment  offlciaU. — ^No 
or  Delegate  to  Congress  or  Resident  Commissioner  or  any  other 
longing  to  or  employed  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  State; 
be  admitted  to  any  share  or  part  of  this  contract  or  to  any  b«)eflt  th4 
therefrom,  hut  this  article  shall  not  apply  to  this  contract  so  far  a 
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within  the  operation  or  exception  of  section  116  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
March  4,  1900.     (35  Stats.,  1109.) 

.\XT.  14.  Settlement  of  disputes. — ^This  contract  shall  be  interpreted  as  a 
whole  and  the  intent  of  the  whole  instrument,  rather  than  the  interpretation  of 
any  special  clause,  shall  govern.  If  any  doubts  or  disputes  shall  arise  as  to  the 
meaning  or  Interpretation  of  anything  in  this  contract,  or  if  the  contractor 
s-'hall  consider  himself  prejudiced  by  any  decision  of  the  contracting  officer 
made  under  the  provisions  of  article  4  hereof,  the  matter  shall  be  referred  to 
the  officer  in  charge  of  cantonment  construction  for  determination.  If,  how- 
ever, the  contractor  shall  feel  aggrieved  by  the  decision  of  the  officer  in  charge 
of  cantonment  construction,  he  shall  have  the  right  to  submit  the  same  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  whose  decision  shall  be  final  and  binding  upon  both  parties 
hereto. 

Art.  15.  This  contract  shall  bind  and  Innre  to  the  contractor  and  its  suc- 
cessors. 

It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  wherever  the  words  "  contracting  officer  " 
are  used  herein  the  same  shall  be  construed  to  include  bis  successor  in  office, 
any  other  person  to  whom  the  duties  of  the  contracting  officer  may  be  assigned 
by  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  any  duly  appointed  representative  of  the  con- 
tracting officer. 

Witness  the  hands  of  the  parties  hereto  the  day  and  year  first  above  written,, 
all  in  triplicate. 

Bates  &  Kogicbs  Conbtbuction  Co.,    [seal.I 
By  W.  A.  RooEBS,  Pretident. 

Attest : 

C.  N.  BuBOHABT,  BecretaiTf. 
United  Statks  of  Amkbica, 
By  W.  A.  Dehpset  Contracting  Officer. 

Witness : 

S.  H.  AVOLFE. 

I  certify  that  this  is  a  true  copy. 

R.  H.  Case, 
Mafor,  Quartermaster  Corps. 

Schedule  of  rental  rates  per  day. 

Automobiles $5.00 

.Adding  and  listing  machines .20 

Bufket',  tipple  and  bottom  dump .25 

Boring  machine,  pneumatic .  ."iO 

Boring  machine,  electric .  50 

Buckets,  orange-peel,  1  yard 3.  50 

Buckets,  orange-peel,  less  than  1  yard 2.00 

Buckets,  clamshell 2.  00 

Boiler  and  8-drum  engine 3.  50 

Boiler  and  2-drum  engine 3.  00 

Boiler  and  l-<lrum  engine ; 2.  60 

Boiler  only,  30  horsejwwer  and  smaller 1.  60 

Boiler  only,  larger  than  30  horsepower 2. 00 

Block  machine,  concrete 1. 60 

Cars,  skip,  li  yards .  25 

Cars,  skip,  3  yards .  60 

Cars,  steel,  1  yard  and  smaller .  16 

Cars,  4-yard,  wooden .25 

Cars,  6-yard,  wooden .  76 

Cars.  12-yard,  wooden 2.  00 

Cars,  1  hopper,  radial  gate .  25 

Crushers  only 2. 00 

Crvishers,  with  elevator  and  screen 8. 00 

Conveyor,  gravity,  per  100  feet 1. 00 

Compressor,  10  by  10,  with  steam  engine 2. 50 

fonipressor.  8  by  8,  belt  driven 1, 00 

''ompressor,  with  gasoline  engine  on  wheels 6.00 

Compressor,  Westlnghouse,  9i  Inches 1.00 

Cableuays.  without  engine . 4.00 
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Drill,  auto  traction 

Dump  wagons 

Diving  outfit,  with  pumps 

Derricks,  60  feet  to  85  feet 

Derricks,  30  feet  to  59  feet 

Derricks,  less  than  30  feet 

Derricks,  breast 

Derricks,  circle  swing 

Elevators,  platform  or  bucket 

Elevators,  with  bins  for  concrete 

Engines,  skeleton,  3-drum 

Engines,  skeleton,  2-drum 

Engines,  skeleton,  l-drum 

Engines,  steam,  horizontal,  11  to  40  horsepower 

Engines,  steam,  upright,  to  10  horsepower 

Engines,  gaioline,  to  8  horsepower 

Engines,  2  drum,  with  electric  motor 

Engines,  gasoline,  10-horsepower 

Engines,  derrick,  swinging 

Hammers,  riveting 

Hod-elevating  machine 

Leveling  instruments,  engineers' 

Locomotive,  36-ineh  gauge 

Locomotive,  standard  gauge 

Mixers,  with  boiler  sideloader 

Mixers,  with  electric  motors,  1  yard 

Mixers,  without  boiler,  less  than  1  yard 

Mixers,  without  boiler,  1  yard  and  larger 

Mixers,  with  gasoline  engine 

Motor   cycles 

Motors,  2-horsepower 

Motors,   5-horsepower 

Motors,  10-horsepower 

Motors,   25-horsepower 

Motors,   50-horsepower 

Pumps,  centrifugal,  10-inch,  belt-driven 

Pumps,  centrifugal,  lO-lnch,  with  motor  attached 

Pumps,  centrifugal,  8-lnch,  steam  connected 

Pumps,  centrifugal,  6-lnch,  steam  connected 

Pumps,  centrifugal,  4-inch,  steam  connected 

Pumps,  duplex  and  triplex  to  3-lnch 

Pumps,  pulsometer  to  4-inch 

Pumps,  diaphragm , — 

Pumps,  diaphragm  with  gas  engine 

Pumps,  triplex,  with  belt  drive 

Pile  drivers,  drop 

Pile  drivers,  drop,  with  single  drum  engine  and  boiler- 
Pile  hammers,  steam,  up  to  2,500  pounds 

Pile  hammers,  steam,  larger  than  2,500  pounds 

Rail  per  ton 

Roller,    horse 

Steam  drills 

Small  air  drills 

Stenni  roller 

Steam   shovel 

Sprinkling  cart 

Saw  benches 

Saw  benches,  with  motor  or  gasoline  engine 

Scale  boxes 

Scraper,  wheel 

Transits 

Typewriter   , 

Fuel  and  lubricants  not  Included  In  these  prices. 


^ 
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CONTRACT  FOB  EUKBOENCT  WOKE. 

Construction  of  contract  made  and  Qoncluded  this  19th  day  of  July,  1917, 
by  and  between  Bates  &  Rogers  Construction  C!o.,  of  Chicago,  county  of  Cook, 
State  of  Illinois,  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
represented  by  W.  A.  Rogers,  Its  president^  party  of  the  first  party  (hereinafter 
called  contractor),  and  the  United  States  of  America,  by  MaJ.  D.  H.  Sawyer, 
Q.  M.  U.  S.  R.  (hereinafter  called  contracting  officer),  acting  by  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  party  of  the  second  part. 

Whereas  the  Congress  having  declared  by  joint  resolution  approved  April  6, 
1917,  that  war  exists  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Germany,  a 
national  emergency  exists  and  the  United  States  urgently  requires  the  immedi* 
ate  performance  of  the  work  hereinafter  described,  and  It  is  necessary  that 
said  work  shall  be  completed  within  the  shortest  possible  time ;  and 

Whereas  It  is  advisable  under  the  disturbed  conditions  which  exist  In  the 
contracting  industry  throughout  the  country  for  the  United  States  to  depart 
from  the  usual  procedure  In  the  matter  of  letting  contracts,  and  adopt  means 
that  will  Insure  the  most  expeditious  results ;  and 

Whereas  the  contractor  has  had  experience  in  the  execution  of  similar  work, 
has  an  organization  suitable  for  the  performance  of  such  work,  and  Is  ready  to 
undertake  the  same  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  herein  provided ; 

Now.  therefore,  this  contract  wltnesseth :  That  In  consideration  of  the  prem- 
ises and  of  the  payments  to  be  made  as  hereinafter  provided,  the  contractor 
hereby  covenants  and  agrees  to  and  with  the  contracting  officer  as  follows : 

Amticlx  1.  Extent  of  the  work. — ^The  contractor  shall,  In  the  shortest  possi- 
ble time,  furnish  the  labor,  material,  tools,  machinery,  equipment,  facilities, 
and  supplies,  and  do  all  things  necessary  for  the  construction  and  completion 
of  the  following  work : 

Road  facilities  at  Camp  Grant,  111.,  In  accordance  with  the  drawings  and 
specifications  to  be  furnished  by  the  contracting  officer,  and  subject  in  every 
detail  to  his  supervision,  direction,  and  Instruction. 

The  contracting  officer  may,  from  time  to  time,  by  written  instructions  or 
drawings  issued  to  the  contractor,  make  changes  In  said  drawings  and  speci- 
fications. Issue  additional  instructions,  require  additional  work,  or  direct  the 
omission  of  work  previously  ordered,  and  the  provisions  of  this  contract  shall 
apply  to  all  such  changes,  modifications,  and  additions  with  the  same  effect  as 
if  they  were  embodied  In  the  original  drawings  and  specifications.  The  con- 
tractor shall  comply  with  all  such  written  instructions  or  drawings. 

The  title  to  all  work  completed  or  in  course  of  construction  shall  be  in  the 
United  States ;  and  upon  delivery  at  the  .site  of  the  work,  and  upon  inspection 
and  acceptance  in  writing  by  the  contracting  officer,  all  machinery,  equipment, 
hand  tools,  supplies,  and  materials,  for  which  the  contractor  shall  be  entitled 
to  be  reimbursed  under  paragraph  (a)  of  article  2  hereof,  shall  become  the 
property  of  the  United  States.  These  provisions  as  to  title  shall  not  operate 
to  relieve  the  contractor  from  any  duties  imposed  hereby  or  by  the  contracting 
officer. 

Abt.  2.  Cott  of  the  work. — The  contractor  shall  be  reimbursed  In  the  manner 
hereinafter  described  for  such  of  Its  actual  net  expenditures  In  the  perform- 
ance of  said  work  as  may  be  approved  or  ratified  by  the  contracting  officer  and 
as  are  Included  in  the  following  Items : 

(a)  All  labor,  material,  machinery,  hand  tools  not  owned  by  the  workmen, 
supplies  and  equipment,  necessary  for  either  temporary  or  permanent  use  for 
the  benefit  of  said  work ;  but  this  shall  not  be  construed  to  cover  machinery  or 
equipment  mentioned  In  section  (c)  of  this  article.  The  contractor  shall  make 
no  departure  from  the  standard  rate  of  wages  being  paid  In  the  locality  where 
said  work  is  being  done  without  the  prior  consent  and  approval  of  the  contract- 
ing oflicer. 

(6)  All  subcontracts  made  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  agree- 
ment. 

(c)  Rental  actually  paid  by  the  contractor,  at  rates  not  to  exceed  those  men- 
tioned In  the  schedule  of  rates  hereto  attached,  for  construction  plant  In  sound 
and  workable  condition,  such  as  pumps,  derricks,  concrete  mixers,  boilers,  clam- 
shell or  other  buckets,  electric  motors,  electric  drills,  electric  hammers,  electric 
hoists,  steam  shovels,  locomotive  cranes,  power  saws,  engineers'  levels  and  tran- 
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sits,  and  such  other  equipment  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  a 
ical  prosecution  of  the  work. 

Rental  to  the  contractor  for  such  construction  plant  or  parts  tl 
may  own  and  furnish,  at  tlie  rates  mentioned  In  the  sche<lule  of  i 
hereto  attached,  except  as  hereinafter  set  forth.  When  such  constn 
or  any  part  thereof  shall  arrive  at  the  site  of  the  work,  the  contract 
with  tlie  contracting  officer  a  schedule  setting  forth  the  fair  valuat 
time  of  each  part  of  such  construction  plant.  Such  valuation  shall 
linal,  unless  the  contracting  officer  shall,  within  five  days  after  the 
has  been  set  up  and  is  working,  modify  or  change  such  valuation.  In  ' 
the  valuation  so  made  by  the  contracting  officer  shall  be  deemed  final, 
if  the  total  rental  paid  to  the  contractor  for  any  such  part  shall  equ 
atlon  thereof,  no  further  rental  therefor  shall  be  paid  to  the  contract 
thereto  shall  vest  in  the  United  Sates.  At  the  completion  of  the  wo 
structing  officer  may  at  his  option  purchase  for  the  United  States  i 
such  con.struction  plant  then  owned  hy  the  contractor  by  paying 
tractor  the  difference  between  the  valuation  of  such  part  or  parts  ai 
rentals  tliei'etofore  paid  therefor. 

Rates  of  rental  as  substitutes  for  such  scheduled  rental  rates  ma; 
upon  in  writing  between  the  contractor  and  the  contracting  officer, 
to  be  In  conformity  with  rates  of  rental  charged  in  the  partlctili 
in  which  the  work  covered  by  this  contract  is  to  be  jjerfornieil. 
trading  officer  shall  furnish  or  supply  any  such  equipment,  tlie 
shall  not  be  allowed  any  rental  therefor  and  shall  receive  no  fee  foi 
such  equipment. 

(d)  Loading  and  unloading  such  construction  plant,  the  transport 
of  to  and  from  the  place  or  places  where  it  is  to  be  used  in  conn 
said  work  sub.1ect  to  the  provisions  hereinafter  set  forth,  the  lnst;i 
dismantling  thereof,  and  ordinary  repairs  and  replacements  dur 
in  the  said  work. 

(e)  Transportation  and  expenses  to  and  from  the  work  of  the  ne< 
forces  for  the  economical  and  successful  prosecution  of  the  work 
labor,  and  expediting  the  production  and  transportation  of  material 
ment. 

(f)  Salaries  of  resident  engineers,  superintendents,  timekeep»>r 
and  other  employees  at  the  field  offices  of  the  contractor  in  conn 
said  work.  In  case  the  full  time  of  any  field  employee  of  the  c< 
not  applied  to  said  work  but  is  divided  between  said  work  and  > 
his  salary  shall  be  Included  in  this  item  only  in  proiKirtion  to  the 
applied  to  this  work. 

iff)  Buildings  and  equipment  required  for  necessary  field  offices.  < 
and  hospital  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  and  operating  said  offices.  < 
and  hospital.  Including  such  minor  expenses  as  telegrams,  telepb 
expressage,  postage,  etc. 

(h)  Such  bonds,  fire,  liability,  and  other  insurance  as  the  contra 
may  approve  or  require ;  and  such  losses  and  expenses,  not  com] 
insurance  or  otherwise,  as  are  found  and  certified  by  the  contra' 
to  have  been  actually  sustained  (including  settlements  made  with 
consent  and  approval  of  the  contracting  officer),  by  the  contractoi 
tion  with  said  work,  and  to  have  clearly  resulted  from  causes  oth 
fault  or  neglect  of  the  contractor.  Such  losses  and  expenses  s! 
included  in  the  cost  of  the  work  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
fee.  The  cost  of  reconstructing  and  replacing  any  of  the  wort  d 
damaged  shall  be  Included  in  the  cost  of  the  work  for  the  purpose  ol 
ment  to  the  contractor,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
fee,  except  as  hereinafter  provided. 

(i)  Permit  fees,  deposits,  royalties,  and  other  similar  Items  of  •■ 
dental  to  the  execution  of  this  contract,  and  necessarily  Incur- 
tures  under  this  item  must  be  approve<l  in  advance  by  the  contra 

(j)  Such  proportion  of  the  transportation  traveling  and  hotel 
officers,  engineers,  and  other  employees  of  the  contractor  as  is  actua 
in  connection  with  this  work. 

(A)  Such  other  items  as  should  In  the  opinion  of  the  contractu 
included  In  the  cost  of  the  work.  When  such  an  Item  Is  allowed 
trading  officer.  It  shall  be  specifically  certlfle<l  as  being  allowwl 
paragraph. 
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The  United  States  reserves  the  right  to  pay  directly  to  common  carriers  any 
or  all  freight  charges  on  material  of  all  kinds,  and  machinery,  furnished  under 
this  contract,  and  certified  by  the  contracting  oflScer  as  being  for  Installation 
or  for  consumption  In  the  course  of  the  work  hereunder ;  the  contractor  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  such  freight  charges  of  thife  character  as  It  shall  pay  and 
as  shall  be  speciflcally  certified  by  the  contracting  officer;  but  the  contractor 
shall  have  no  fee  based  on  such  expenditures.  Freight  charges  paid  by  the 
contractor  for  transportation  of  construction  equipment,  construction  plant, 
tools,  and  supplies  of  every  character  shall  be  treated  as  part  of  the  cost  of 
the  work  upon  which  the  contractor's  fee  shall  be  based ;  provided  that  charges 
for  transportation  of  such  construction  equipment,  construction  plant,  and 
tools  over  distances  in  excess  of  500  miles  shall  require  the  special  approval 
of  the  contracting  officer. 

Xo  salaries  of  the  contractor's  executive  officers,  no  part  of  the  expense 
Incurred  In  conducting  the  contractor's  main  office,  or  regularly  established 
branch  office,  and  no  overhead  expenses  of  any  kind,  except  as  speciflcally 
listed  above,  shall  be  included  In  the  cost  of  the  work ;  nor  shall  any  Interest 
on  capital  employed  or  on  borrowed  money  be  Included  In  the  cost  of  the  work.  . 

The  contractor  shall  take  advantage  to  the  extent  of  its  ability  of  all  dis- 
counts available,  and  when  unable  to  take  such  advantage  shall  promptly 
notlfj'  the  contracting  officer  of  Its  Inability  and  its  reasons  therefor. 

All  revenue  from  the  operations  of  the  commissary,  hospital,  or  other  facili- 
ties, or  from  rebates,  refunds,  etc.,  shall  be  accounted  for  by  the  contractor 
and  applied  In  reduction  of  the  cost  of  the  work. 

Abt.  3.  Determination  of  fee. — As  full  compensation  for  the  services  of  the 
contractor,  including  profit  and  all  general  overhead  expense,  except  as  herein 
specifically  provided,  the  contracting  officer  shall  pay  to  the  contractor  in  the 
manner  hereinafter  prescribed  a  fee  to  be  determined  at  the  time  of  com- 
pletion of  the  work  from  the  following  schedule,  except  as  hereinafter  other- 
wise provided : 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  under  $100,000,  a  fee  of  10  per  cent  of  such  cost 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $100,000  and  under  $125,000,  a  fee  of  $10,000. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $125,000  and  under  $250,000,  a  fee  of  8  per 
wnt  of  such  cost. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $250,000  and  under  $266,686.67,  a-  fee  of 
^20  000. 

^'lir  tlie  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $266,666.67  and  under  $500,000,  a  fee  of 
7}  per  cent  of  such  cost 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  Is  over  $500,000  and  under  $.535,714.29,  a  fee  of 
$37  500. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  Is  over  $535,714.29  and  under  $3,000,000,  a  fee  of  7 
per  cent  of  such  cost 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  Is  over  $3,000,000  and  under  $3,500,000,  a  fee  of 
$210,000. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $3,500,000,  n  fee  of  6  per  cent  of  such  cost. 

Provided,  however,  That  the  fee  upon  such  part  of  the  cost  of  the  work  as 
is  represented  by  payments  to  subcontractors,  under  subdivision  (6)  above, 
shall  in  each  of  the  above  contingencies  be  5  per  cent,  and  no  more,  of  the 
amount  of  such  part  of  the  cost 

The  cost  of  materials  purchased  or  furnished  by  the  contracting  officer  for 
said  work,  exclusive  of  all  freight  charges  thereon,  shall  be  Included  in  the 
cost  of  the  work  for  the  purpose  of  reckoning  such  fee  to  the  contractor,  but 
for  no  other  purpose. 

The  fee  for  reconstructhig  and  replacing  any  of  the  work  destroyed  or  dam- 
agetl  shall  be  such  percentage  of  the  cost  thereof — not  exceeding  7  per  cent — as 
the  contracting  officer  may  determine. 

The  total  fee  to  the  contractor  hereunder  shall  in  no  event  exceed  the  sum  of 
$250,000,  anything  In  this  agreement  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Abt.  4.  Payments.— On  or  about  the  7th  day  of  each  month  the  contract- 
ing officer  and  the  contractor  shall  prepare  a  statement  showing  as  completely 
as  possible:  (1)  The  cost  of  the  work  up  to  and  including  the  last  day  of 
the  previous  month,  (2)  the  cost  of  the  materials  furnished  by  the  contracting 
officer  up  to  and  including  such  last  day,  and  (3)  an  amount  equal  to  31  per 
cent,  except  as  herein  otherwise  provided,  of  the  sum  of  (1)  and  (2)  on  ac- 
connt  of  the  contractor's  fee;  and  the  contractor  at  such  time  shall  deliver 
.  to  the  contracting  officer  original  slgne<l  payrolls  for  labor,  original  invoices 
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for  materials  purchased,  and  all  other  original  papers  not  theretofoi 
supporting  expenditures  claimed  by  the  contractor  to  be  Included 
of  the  work.  If  there  be  any  Item  or  Items  entering  Into  such  stat 
which  the  contractor  and  the  contracting  officer  can  not  agree,  t 
of  the  contracting  officer  as  to  such  disputed  item  or  Items  shall  gi 
contracting  officer  shall  then  pay  to  the  contractor  on  or  atmut  t 
of  each  mouth  the  cost  of  the  work  mentioned  in  (1)  and  the  fee 
in  (3)  of  such  statement,  less  all  previous  payments.  When  th« 
above  mentioned  Includes  any  work  of  reconstructing  and  repli 
destroyed  or  damaged,  the  payment  on  account  of  the  fee  in  (3)  i 
construction  and  replacement  work  shall  be  computed  at  such  rs 
ce«>ding  3i  per  cent,  as  the  contracting  officer  may  determine.  Thi 
so  made  and  all  payments  made  thereon  shall  be  final  and  binding 
parties  hereto,  except  as  provided  in  article  24  hereof.  The  contra( 
may  also  make  payments  at  more  frequent  intervals  for  the  purpose 
the  contractor  to  take  advantage  of  discounts  at  intervals  iK-tweei 
above  mentioned  or  for  other  lawful  purposes.  Upon  final  complel 
work,  the  contracting  officer  shall  pay  to  the  contractor  the  anpi 
of  the  cost  of  the  work  and  of  the  fee  as  determined  under  artlcl 
hereof. 

Abt.  5.  Inspection  and  audit. — The  contracting  officer  shall  at 
be  afforded  proper  facilities  for  inspection  of  the  work  and  shall  { 
have  access  to  the  premises,  to  the  work  and  material,  and  to  all 
ords,  borrespondence,  instructions,  plans,  drawings,  receipts,  voi 
memoranda  of  every  description  of  the  contractor  pertaining  to 
and  the  contractor  shall  preserve  for  a  period  of  two  years  after 
tion  or  cessation  of  work  under  this  contract,  all  the  books,  records 
papers  Just  mentioned.  Any  duly  authorized  representative  of  the 
shiill  be  accorded  the  privilege  of  examining  the  books,  records,  aD< 
the  contracting  officer  relating  to  said  work  for  the  purpose  of  c 
and  verifying  the  cost  of  said  work.  The  system  of  accounting  to  b 
by  the  contractor  shall  be  such  as  is  satisfactory  to  the  contracting 

If  at  any  time  the  contracting  officer  shall  find  that  bills  for  labo 
or  other  bills  legitimately  incurred  by  the  contractor  hereundei 
promptly  paid  by  the  contractor,  the  contracting  officer  may,  in  his 
refuse  to  make  further  payments  to  the  contractor  until  nil  such 
past  due  shall  have  been  paid.  Should  the  contractor  neglect  or  refuse 
bills  within  five  days  after  notice  from  the  contracting  officer  so 
the  contracting  officer  shall  have  the  right  to  pay  such  bills  dlrectl; 
event  such  direct  payments  shall  not  be  Included  in  the  cost  of  the  > 

Abt.  6.  Special   requirements. — The  contractor  hereby  agrees  th 

(a)  Begin  the  work  herein  specified  at  the  earliest  time  pract 
dilig«>ntly  proceed  so  that  such  work  may  be  completed  at  the  ejirl 
date. 

(h)  Promptly  pay  for  all  labor,  material,  or  other  service  rendere*' 

(c)  Procure,  and  thereafter  maintain  such  insurance,  in  such  fo 
such  amounts,  and  for  such  periods  of  time  as  the  contracting 
approve  or  require. 

(d)  Procure  all  necessary  permits  and  licenses,  and  obey  and  a 
laws,  regulations,  ordinances,  and  other  rules  applying  to  such  w 
Fuited  States  of  America,  of  the  State  or  Territory  wherein  such  w< 
of  any  subdivision  thereof,  or  of  any  duly  constituted  public  authorit 

(c)  Unless  this  provision  Is  waived  by  the  contracting  officer,  lns< 
contract  made  by  it  ?5r  the  furnishing  to  it  of  services,  material 
machinery,  and  equipment,  or  the  use  thereof,  for  the  purpose*  o 
hereunder,  a  provision  that  such  contract  is  assignable  to  the  Unl 
will  make  all  such  contracts  in  its  own  name,  and  will  not  bind  or 
bind  the  United  States  or  the  contracting  officer  thereunder. 

(/)  In  every  subcontract  made  In  accordance  with  the  provlsl 
require  the  subcontractor  to  agree  to  comply  fully  with  all  the  ni 
and  obligations  of  the  contractor  herein,  excepting  such  as  do  not  ap 
subcontractor's  work. 

{(})  At  all  times  keep  at  the  site  of  the  work  a  duly  appointed  rer 
who  shall  receive  and  execute  on  the  part  of  the  contractor  snch 
rectlons,  and  instructions  as  the  contracting  officer  may  desire  to  rIt 
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(fc)  At  all  times  use  Its  best  efforts  In  all  Its  acts  hereunder  to  protect  and 
Sdbeerre  the  Interest  of  the  contracting  officer  and  the  United  States. 

A«r.  7.  Right  1o  terminate  contract. — Should  the  contractot  at  any  time 
refuse,  neplect,  or  fail  In  any  respect  to  prosecute  the  work  with  promptness 
and  dllljwnce  or  default  In  the  performance  of  any  oC  the  ngreements  herein 
contained,  the  contracting  officer  may,  at  his  option,  after  five  days'  written 
notice  to  the  contractor,  terminate  this  contract,  and  may  enter  upon  the  prem- 
ises and  take  possession,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  said  work,  of  all  ma- 
terials, tools,  equipment,  and  appliances,  and  all  options,  privileges,  and  rights, 
and  may  complete,  or  employ  any  other  person  or  persons  to  complete  said  work. 
In  case  of  such  termination  of  the  contract,  the  contracting  officer  shall  pay 
to  the  contractor  such  amounts  of  money  on  account  of  tlie  unpaid  balance  of 
the  cost  of  the  work  and  of  the  fee  as  will  result  in  fully  reimbursing  the  cou- 
tractor  for  the  cost  of  the  work  up  to  the  time  of  such  termination,  plus  a  fee 
computetl  thereon  at  the  rate  or  rates  for  monthly  p-nyments  set  forth  in  article 
4  hereof ;  and  the  contracting  officer  shall  also  pay  to  the  contractor  compensa- 
tion, either  by  purchase  or  rental  at  the  election  of  the  contracting  officer,  for 
any  equipment  retained :  such  compensation,  in  the  event  of  rental,'  to  be  in 
accordance  with  paragraph  (c)  of  article  2,  and  in  the  event  of  purcha.se  to  be 
ba.<«ed  npon  the  valuation  determined  by  the  contracting  officer  as  of  the  time 
of  his  taking  snch  possession.  The  contractor  hereby  agrees  that  such  pay- 
ments when  made  shall  constitute  full  settlement  of  all  claims  of  the  contractor 
against  the  contracting  officer  and  the  United  States  or  either  of  them  for 
money  claimed  to  be  due  to  the  contractor  for  any  reason  whatsoever.  In  case 
of  such  termination  of  the  contract  the  contracting  officer  shall  further  assume 
and  become  liable  for  all  such  obligations,  commitments,  and  unliquldate<l 
claims  as  the  contractor  may  have  theretofore  In  good  faith  undertaken  or  In- 
curred In  connection  with  said  work,  and  the  contractor  shall,  as  a  condition 
of  receiving  the  payments  mentioned  in  this  article,  execute  and  deliver  all 
such  papers,  and  take  all  such  steps  as  the  contracting  officer  may  require  for 
the  purpose  of  fully  vesting  In  bim  the  rights  and  benefits  of  the  contractor 
under  such  obligations  or  commitments.  When  the  contracting  officer  shall 
have  performed  the  duties  incumbent  upon  him  under  the  provisions  of  this 
article,  the  contracting  officer  shall  thereafter  be  entirely  released  and  discharged 
of  and  from  any  and  all  demands,  actions,  or  claims  of  any  kind,  on  the  part 
of  the  contractor  hereunder  or  on  account  hereof. 

Abt.  8.  Abandonment  of  loork  by  contracting  officer. — If.  conditions  should 
arise  which  In  the  opinion  of  the  contracting  officer  make  it  advisable  or  neces- 
sary to  cea-se  work  under  this  contract,  the  contracting  officer  may  abandon 
the  work  and  terminate  this  contract.  In  such  case  the  contracting. officer  shall 
assume  and  become  liable  for  all  such  obligations,  commitments  and  unliqui- 
dated claims  as  the  contractor  may  have  theretofore,  in  good  faith,  undertaken 
or  incurred  in  connection  with  said  work;  and  the  contractor  shall,  as  a  con- 
dition of  receiving  the  payments  mehtloned  In  this  article,  execute  and  deliver 
all  such  papers,  and  take  all  such  steps  as  the  contracting  officer  may  require 
for  the  purpose  of  fully  vesting  in  him  the  rights  and  benefits  of  the  contractor 
under  such  obligations  or  commitments.  The  contracting  officer  shall  pay  to 
the  contractor  such  an  amount  of  money  on  account  of  the  unpaid  balance  of 
the  cost  of  the  work  and  of  the  fee,  as  will  result  in  the  contractor  receiving 
full  reimbursement  for  the  cost  of  the  work  up  to  the  time  of  such  abandon- 
ment, plus  a  fee  to  be  computed  in  the  following  manner:  To  the  cost  of  the 
work  up  to  the  time  of  such  abandonment  shall  be  added  the  amount  of  the 
contractual  obligations  or  commitments  assumed  by  the  contracting  officer, 
and  such  total  shall  be  treated  as  the  cost  of  the  work,  upon  which  the  fee 
shall  be  computed  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  article  3  hereof.  When 
the  contracting  officer  shall  have  performed  the  duties  Incumbent  upon  him 
under  the  provisions  of  this  article,  the  contracting  officer  and  the  United 
States  shall  thereafter  be  entirely  released  and  discharged  of  and  from  any  and 
all  demands,  actions  or  claims  of  any  kind  on  the  part  of  the  contractor  here- 
under or  on  account  hereof. 

Abt.  9.  Bond. — The  contractor  shall  prior  to  commencing  the  said  work  fur- 
nish a  bond,  with  sureties  satisfactory  to  the  contracting  officer,  in  the  sum  of 
$5,500,  conditional  npon  its  full  and  faithful  performance  of  all  the  terms,  con- 
ditions and  provisions  of  this  contract,  and  upon  its  prompt  payment  of  all  bills 
for  labor,  material,  or  other  service  furnished  to  the  contractor. 
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Art.  10. — Convict  tabor. — No  person  or  persons  shall  be  employed  li 
forninuce  of  this  contract  who  are  undergoing  sentence  of  Inipriao 
hard  labor  Imposed  by  the  courts  of  any  of  the  .several  States,  TerrI 
municipalities  having  criminal  jurisdiction. 

Art.  11.  Hours  and  oonditions  of  labor. — No  laborer  or  mechanic  ( 
part  of  the  work  contemplated  by  this  contract,  In  the  employ  of 
trsiftdr,  or  any  subcontractor  contracting  for  any  part  of  said  worl 
platf'il,  shall  be  required  or  permitted  to  work  more  than  eight  hoa 
one  rjilendar  day  upon  such  work,  such  prohibition  being  in  accordi 
tlie  net  approved  June  19, 1912,  limiting  the  hours  of  dally  service  of  i 
and  laborers  on  work  under  contracts  to  which  the  United  States  U 
For  each  violation  of  the  requirements  of  this  article  a  penalty  of  %i 
inipdsed  upon  the  contractor  for  each  laborer  or  mechanic  for  every 
day  in  which  said  employee  is  required  or  permitted  to  labor  more  t 
hours  upon  said  work,  and  all  penalties  thus  Imposed  shall  be  wit 
the  <ise  and  benefit  of  the  United  States :  Provided.  That  this  paragi 
not  be  enforced  nor  shall  any  penalty  be  exacted  in  case  such  viola 
occur  while  there  is  In  effect  any  valid  Executive  order  suspending 
visions  of  said  act  approved  June  19,  1912,  or  waiving  the  provisions  i 
lations  thereof  with  respect  to  either  this  contract  or  any  class  of  coi 
which  this  contract  shall  be  Included,  or  when  the  violation  shall  1 
,Tny  extraordinary  events  or  conditions  of  manufacture,  or  to  any  e 
caused  by  Are,  famine,  or  flood,  by  danger  to  life  or  property,  or 
extnuirdlnary  events  or  conditions  on  account  of  which,  by  subseqne' 
tire  order,  such  past  violation  shall  have  been  excused. 

In  the  event  of  any  dispute  with  reference  to  wages,  hours,  or  c 
ditions  appertaining  to  said  work,  between  the  contractor  or  any  suIk 
find  labor  employed  by  him  on  said  work,  the  contractor  or  subcontra 
innnediately  notify  the  contracting  officer  of  the  existence  of  such  dli 
the  reasons  therefor.  The  contracting  officer  may.  at  his  option,  Ini 
contractor  or  subcontractor  Involved  In  such  dispute  as  to  the  methoc 
which  the  contractor  or  subcontractor  should  follow  with  refereno 
nnd  the  contractor  or  subcontractor  shall  thereupon  comply  with  sucl 
tions. 

Art.  12.  Ripht  to  transfer  or  nublet. — Neither  this  contract,  nor  an; 
therein,  shall  be  assigned  or  transferred.  The  contractor  shall  not  < 
any  subcontract  for  any  part  of  the  work  herein  specified  without  th 
and  approval  In  writing  of  the  contr.Tctlng  officer.  In  case  of  such  as 
trar:  for,  or  subletting  without  the  consent  and  apprornl.  In  wrltln 
contracting  officer,  the  contracting  officer  may  refuse  to  carry  out  tbli 
eitl  pr  with  the  transferror  or  trnnsferree.  but  all  rights  of  action  for  a 
of  this  contract  by  the  contractor  are  reserved  to  the  United  States. 

.\RT.  13.  No  paticipation  in  profits  by  Oovemment  officials. — No  Men 
Pelecrate  to  Congress  or  Resident  Commissioners,  nor  any  other  perse 
injr  to  or  employed  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  State«,  is 
be  admitted  to  any  share  or  part  of  this  contract,  or  to  any  benefit 
arise  therefrom,  but  this  article  shall  not  apply  to  this  contract  so  far 
be  within  the  operation  or  exception  of  section  116  of  the  act  of  Coi 
proved  March  4,  1909  (35  Stats.,  1109). 

.•\rt.  14.  Settlement  of  disputes. — This  contract  shall  be  Interprf 
whole  and  the  Intent  of  the  whole  Instrument,  rather  than  the  Interpn 
any  special  clause,  shall  govern.  If  any  doubts  or  disputes  shall  ai 
the  meaning  or  Interpretation  of  anything  in  this  contract,  or  If  the  < 
shall  consider  himself  prejudiced  by  any  decision  of  the  contract! 
made  under  the  provisions  of  article  4  hereof,  the  matter  shall  be  n 
the  officer  In  charge  of  canotonment  construction  for  determination. 
ever,  the  contractor  shall  feel  aggrieved  by  the  decision  of  the  ofBcer 
of  cantonment  construction,  he  shall  have  the  right  to  submit  the  mu 
Secretary  of  War,  whose  decision  shall  be  final  and  binding  upon  boi 
hereto. 

Art.  15.  This  contract  shall  bind  and  Inure  to  the  contractor  ani 
cessors. 

It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  wherever  the  words  "  contracdiii 
are  used  herein,  the  same  shall  be  construed  to  Include  his  sncceasot 
or  any  other  person  to  whom  the  duties  of  the  contracting  oOcei 
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asssigned  by  tlie  Secretary  ot  War  anil  uuy  duiy  appointetl  representative  of 
the  contracting  otKcer. 

AVitiiess  the  Iiands  of  the  parties  hereto  the  day  and  year  first  above  written, 
all  in  triplicate. 

Bates  &■  Rogers  Constbuction  Co., 
By  W.  A.  RooEBS,  President. 
Atti>st : 

C  V.  BrncH.vRT, 

United  States  of  America, 
By  D.  H.  Sawyer, 

Contracting  Officer. 
Attest : 

D.  A.  ToMtix.sox. 
Bond  of  $5,500,  JiUy  19.  1917 ;  the  Fidelity  &  Casualty  Co.,  of  New  York. 
I  certify  that  this  Is  a  true  copy. 

R.  H.  Case. 
Major,  Quartermaster  Corps. 

SCREDtra.E  OF  BENTAI,  B.\TES  PER  DAY. 

Automobiles $5.  00 

AddiuK  and  iistlng  machines. .  20 

Buckets,  tipple  and  bottom  dump .  25 

Boring  machine,  pneumatic .  50 

Boring  machine,  electric .50 

Buckets,  orange-peel,  1  yard 3.  50 

Buckets,  orange-peel,  less  than  1  yard 2. 00 

Buckets,  clamshell 2. 00 

Boiler,  and  3-drum  engine 3.  5ft 

Boiler,  and  2-druni  onjrine 3.00 

Boiler,  and  1-drum  engine 2.  50 

Boiler  only.  30  horsepower  and  smaller 1. 50 

Boiler  only,  larger  than  .T1  horsepower 2.00 

Block  machine,  concrete 1.  50 

Cais,  skip,  IJ  yards .25 

Cars,  skip.  3  yards .50 

Cars,  steel,  1  yard  and  .smaller .15 

Cars,  4-yard,  wooden .  25 

Cars,  6-yard,  wooden .  75 

Cars,  12-yard,  wooden 2.00 

Cars,  1  hopper,  radial  gate .25 

Cru.shers   only 2. 00 

Cni-shers.  with  elevator  and  .screen 3.00 

Conveyor,  gravity,  iier  100  feet 1.00 

Compressor,  10  by  10.  with  steam  engine 2.  50 

Compressor,  8  by  8.  belt-driven 1.  00 

Coinpres.sor,  with  gasoline  engine  on  wheels 5. 00 

Compressor,  Westinghouse,  9i-inch 1. 00 

Cableways,  without  engine 4.  00 

DriU,  auto  traction 5.00 

Dump  wagons .  25 

Diving  outfit  with  pumps 10. 00 

Derricks,  GO  feet  to  85  feet 2.  00 

Derricks,  30  feet  to  59  feet 1. 50 

Derricks,  leas  than  30  feet 1.00 

Derricks,  breast .  25 

Derricks,  circle  swing .  25 

Elevators,  platform  or  bucket .  25 

Elevators,  with  bins  for  concrete .  50 

Engines,  skeleton,  3-drum 2. 00 

Engines,  skeleton,  2-drum 1,  50 

Engines,  skeleton,  1-drum 1. 00 

Engines,  steam,  horizontal,  11  to  40  horsepower 1. 50 

Engines,  steam,  upright,  to  10  horsepower .  50 

Engines,  gasoline,  to  8  horsepower ,50 

Engines,  2-drum,  with  electric  motor 4. 00 
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Engines,  gasoline,  10  horsepower 

Engines,  derrick,  swinging 

Hammers,  riveting 

Hod  elevating  macliine 

Leveling  instruments,  engineers' 

Locomotive,  35-inch  gauge 

Locomotive,  standard  gauge 

Mixers,  with  boiler,  side  loader 

Mixers,  with  electric  motors,  1  yard 

Mixers  without  boiler,  less  than  1  yard 

Mixers  without  boiler,  1  yard  and  larger 

Mixers  with  gasoline  engine 

Motor  cycles 

Motors,  2-horsepower 

Motors,  5-horsepower 

Motors,  lO-horsepower 

Motors,  25-horsepower 

Motors,  50-horsepower 

Pumps,  centrifugal,   10-inch,  belt  driven 

Pumps,  centrifugal,  10-inch,  witli  motor  attached 

Pumps,  centrifugal,  8-inch,  steam  connected 

Pumps,  centrifugal,  6-inch,  steam  connectetl 

Pumps,  centrifugal,  4-ineli,  steam  connected 

Pumps,  duplex  and  triplex,  to  3-inch 

Pumps,  pulsometer  to  4-inch 

Pumps,  diaphragm 

Pumps,  diaphragm,  with  gas  engine 

Pumps,  triplex,  with  belt  drive 

Pile  drivers,  drop 

IMle  drivers,  drop,  with  single  drum  engine  and  boiler- 
Pile  hanmiers,  steam,  up  to  2,.'500  pounds 

Pile  hammers,  steam,  larger  than  2,500  pounds 

Hall,  per  ton — 

Roller,  horse 

Steam  drills 

Small  air  drills 

Steam  roller — 

Steam  shovel 

Sprinklins  cart 

Saw  benches 

Saw  benches,  with  motor  or  gasoline  engine 

Scale  boxes 

Scraper,  wheel 

Transits 

Typewriter 

Fuel  and  lubricants  not  included  in  these  prices. 
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CONTRACT  FOB  EMEatCENCT   WORK CONSTRUCTION    OK   ALTEKATION8,   AODT 

■REPAIRS  AT  CAMP  GRANT. 

Contract  made  and  concluded  this  1st  day  of  November.  1917,  by  ai 
Ross  P.  Beckstrom  Co.,  of  Rockford,  111.,  a  corporation  organized  ondl 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  represented  by  Ross  P.  Beckstrom,  Its  presii 
of  the  first  part  (hereinafter  called  contractor),  and  the  United 
America,  by  Brig.  Gen.  I.  W.  Llttell,  Quartermaster  Corps,  National  .Vi 
Inafter  called  contracting  officer),  acting  by  authority  of  the  Secretai 
party  of  the  second  part. 

Whereas  the  Congress  having  declare<l  by  Joint  resolution  appror* 
1917,  that  war  exists  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  G 
national  emergency  exists  and  the  ITnited  States  urgently  requires  the 
perforouiance  of  the  work  hereinafter  described,  and  it  is  neceasar; 
work  shall  be  completed  within  the  shortest  possible  time ;  and 
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Wbereas  it  Is  advisable,  xmCsse  the  disturbed  conditions  which  exist  in  the 
contracting  indostry  throughout  the  country,  for  the  United  States  to  depart 
from  the  usual  procedure  in  the  matter  of  letting  contracts  and  adopt  means  that 
will  Insure  the  most  expeditious  results ;  and 

Whereas  the  contractor  has  had  experience  in  the  execution  of  similar  work, 
has  an  organization  suitable  for  the  performance  of  such  worlc,  and  is  ready  to 
undertake  the  same  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  herein  provided ; 

Now,  therefore,  this  contract  wltnesseth.  That  In  consideration  of  the  premises 
and  of  the  payments  to  be  made  as  hereinafter  provided,  the  contractor  hereby 
covenants  and  agrees  to  and  with  the  contracting  officer  as  follows : 

ARTICI.K  1.  Extent  of  (Ae  toork. — ^The  contractor  shall,  in  the  shortest  possible 
time,  Aimlsh  the  labor,  material,  tools,  machinery,  equipment,  facilities,  and 
supplies,  and  do  all  things  necessary  for  the  construction  and  completion  of  the 
following  work: 

Alterations,  additions,  and  rq;>airs  at  Gamp  Grant,  Rockford,  111.,  such  as  may 
be  ordered  from  time  to  time  in  writing  within  six  months  from  the  date  hereof, 
in  accordance  with  the  drawings  and  specifications  to  be  furnished  by  the  con- 
tracting officer,  and  subject  in  every  detail  to  his  supervision,  direction,  and 
Instruction. 

The  contracting  officer  may,  from  time  to  time,  by  written  instructions  or 
drawings  Issued  to  the  contractor,  make  changes  in  said  drawings  and  speci-  ' 

ficatlons,  issue  additional  instructions,  require  additional  work,  or  direct  the 
omission  of  work  previously  ordered,  and  the  provisions  of  this  contract  shall 
apply  to  all  such  changes,  modifications,  and  additions  with  the  same  effect 
as  if  they  were  embodied  in  the  original  drawings  and  specifications.  The  con- 
tractor shall  comply  with  all  such  written  instructions  or  drawings.  i 

The  title  to  all  work  completed  or  in  course  of  construction  shall  be  in  the 
United  States,  and  upon  delivery  at  the  site  of  the  work  and  upon  inspection  I 

and  acceptance  in  writing  by  the  contracting  officer,  all  machinery,  equipment, 
hand  tools,  supplies,  and  materials  for  which  the  contractor  shall  be  entitled  to 
be  reimbursed  under  paragraph  (a)  of  article  2  hereof,  shall  become  the  property  I 

of  the  United  States.    These  provisions  as  to  title  shall  not  operate  to  reUeve  the  j 

contractor  from  any  duties  imposed  hereby  or  by  the  contracting  officer.  I 

Akt.  2.  Cost  of  the  work. — ^The  contractor  shall  be  reimbursed  in  the  manner, 
hereinafter  described  for  such  of  its  actual  net  expenditures  in  the  performance 
of  said  work  as  may  be  approved  or  ratified  by  the  contracting  officer  and  as  are  ' 

included  in  the  following  Items: 

(a)  All  labor,  material,  machinery,  hand  tools  not  owned  by  the  workmen, 
supplies,  and  equipment  necessary  for  either  temporary  or  permanent  use  for  I 

the  benefit  of  said  work ;  but  this  shall  not  be  construed  to  cover  machinery  or  j 

equipment  mentioned  In  section  (c)  of  this  article.  The  contractor  shall  make 
no  departure  from  the  standard  rate  of  wages  being  paid  In  the  locality  where  ' 

said  work  is  being  done  without  the  prior  consent  and  approval  of  the  contract- 
ing officer.  1 
(6)  All  subcontracts  made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  agreement, 
(c)  Rental  actually  paid  by.  the  contractor,  at  rates  not  to  exceed  those  men- 
tioned In  the  schedule  of  rental  rates  hereto  attached,  for  construction  plant  In 
sound  and  workable  condition,  such  as  pumps,  derricks,  concrete  mixers,  boilers, 
damsbell  or  other  buckets,  electric  motors,  electric  drills,  electric  hammers, 
electric  hoists, -steam  shovels,  locomotive  cranes,  power  saws,  engineers'  levels 
and  transits,  and  such  other  equipment  as  may  be  necesary  for  the  proper  and 
economical  prosecution  of  the  work. 

Rental  to  the  contractor  for  such  construction  plant  or  parts  thereof  as  it  may 
own  and  furnish,  at  the  rates  mentioned  in  the  schedule  of  rental  rates  hereto 
attached,  except  as  hereinafter  set  forth.  When  such  construction  plant  or  any 
part  thereof  shall  arrive  at  the  site  of  the  work  the  contractor  shall  file  with  the 
contracting  officer  a  schedule  setting  forth  the  fair  valuation  at  that  time  of  each 
part  of  such  construction  plant.  Such  valuation  shall  be  deemed  final,  unless 
the  contracting  officer  shall,  within  five  days  after  the  machinery  has  been  set 
up  and  Is  working,  modify  or  change  such  valuation,  in  which  event  the  valuation 
so  made  by  the  contracting  officer  shall  be  deemed  final.  When  and  if  the  total 
rental  paid  to  the  contractor  for  any  such  part  shall  equal  the  valuation  thereof, 
no  further  rental  therefor  shall  be  paid  to  the  contractor,  and  title  thereto  shall 
vest  In  the  United  States.  At  the  completion  of  the  work  the  constructing  officer 
may  at  his  option  purchase  for  the  United  States  any  part  of  such  construction 
plant  then  owne<l  by  the  contractor  by  paying  to  the  contractor  the  difference 
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between  the  valuation  of  such  part  or  parts  and  the  totai  rentals  I 
paid  therefor. 

Rates  of  rental  as  substitutes  for  such  schwluled  rental  ratfS  uwy 
upon  in  writing  l)etween  the  odiitraetor  ami  the  contractinc  oflifvr,' 
to  be  in  conformity  with  rates  of  rental  charged  In  the  psirticnlar  t 
which  the  work  covei-ed  by  this  contract  is  to  be  performed.  If  the  i 
officer  shall  furnish  or  supply  any  such  equipment,  the  contractor  si 
allowed  any  rental  therefor  and  shall  receive  no  fee  for  the  use  of  f 
ment. 

(rf)  Loading  and  unloading  such  construction  plant,  the  tran.sportat 
to  and  from  the  place  or  places  where  it  is  to  be  usetl  In  connectlor 
work,  sub.1ect  to  the  provisions  hereinafter  set  forth,  the  Installatit 
mantling  thereof,  and  ordinary  repairs  and  replacements  during  Its 
said  work. 

(e)  Transportation  and  expenses  to  and  from  the  work  of  the  neoi 
forces  for  the  economical  and  successful  prosecution  of  the  work, 
labor,  and  expediting  the  production  and  transportation  of  material 
ment. 

(f)  Salaries  of  resident  engineers,  superintendents,  timekeepers,  fo 
other  employees  at  (he  field  offices  of  the  contractor  in  connection 
work.  In  case  the  full  time  of  any  field  employee  of  the  contractor 
plied  to  said  work,  but  is  divide<l  between  said  work  and  other  work 
shall  be  included  in  this  item  only  In  proiwrtion  to  the  actual  time 
this  work. 

(ff)  Buildings  and  equipment  required  for  necessary  field  offices,  o 
and  hospital,  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  and  operating  said  offices,  c 
and  hospital,  including  such  minor  expenses  as  telegrams,  telephc 
expressage,  postage,  etc. 

(&)  Such  bonds,  fire  liability,  and  other  Insurance  as  the  contra< 
may  approve  or  require;  and  such  losses  and  expenses,  not  compens 
surance  or  otherwis*',  as  are  found  and  certified  by  the  contractln 
have  been  actually  sustained  (Including  settlements  made  with  t 
consent  and  approval  of  the  contracting  officer)  by  the  contractor  In 
with  said  work,  and  to  have  clearly  resulted  from  causes  other  tha 
or  neglect  of  the  contractor.  Such  losses  and  expenses  shall  not  he 
the  cost  of  the  work  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  contractor" 
cost  of  reconstructing  and  replacing  any  of  the  work  destroyed  or  dai 
be  inclulel  in  the  cost  of  the  work  for  the  purpose  of  reimbursement 
tractor,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  contractor's  fee 
hereinafter  provided. 

(i)  f'ermit  tees,  deposits,  royalties,  and  other  similar  Items  of  e^ 
dental  to  the  execution  of  this  contract,  and  necessarily  Incurred, 
under  this  item  must  be  approved  In  advance  by  the  contracting  ■ 

(;")  Such  proportion  of  the  transportation,  tr.-iveling,  and  hotel  i 
officers,  engineers,  and  other  employees  of  the  contractor  as  Is  actual 
In  coimection  with  this  work. 

(k)   Such  other  items  as  should,  in  the  opinion  of  the  contractlni 
included  in  the  cost  of  the  work.     When  such  an  item  Is  alloweil 
tracting  officer  It  shall  be  specifically  certified  as  being  allowed  unde: 
graph. 

The  T'nited  States  reserves  the  right  to  pay  directly  to  common  o 
or  all  freight  charges  on  material  of  all  kinds  and  machinery  fiuTil 
this  c(mtract  and  certified  by  the  contracting  officer  as  being  for  i 
for  consumption  in  the  course  of  the  work  hereunder ;  the  contr 
reimbursed  for  such  freight  charges  of  this  character  as  it  shall  ; 
shall  be  specifically  certified  by  the  contracting  officer ;  but  the  conti 
have  no  fee  based  on  such  expenditures.  Freight  charges  paid  I 
tractor  for  transportation  of  construction  equipment,  construction  i 
and  supplies  of  every  character  shall  be  treated  as  part  of  the  cost  < 
upon  which  the  Contractor's  fee  shall  be  based ;  provided  that  i 
transportation  of  such  construction  e<|uipnient,  con.>*truction  plant 
over  distances  in  excess  of  500  miles  shall  require  the  special  apfn 
contracting  officer. 

No  salaries  of  the  contractor's  executive  officers,  no  part  of  fl  • 
curre<l  in  conducting  the  contractor's  main  office,  or  regularly  estal 
office,  and  no  overhead  expenses  of  any  kind,  except  as  speclflcally  ■ 
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shall  be  included  In  the  cost  of  the  work;  nor  shall  any  interest  on  capital  em- 
ployed or  on  borrowed  money  be  Included  In  the  cost  of  the  worli. 

The  contractor  shall  take  advantage  to  the  extent  of  Its  ability  of  all  dis- 
counts available,  and  when  unable  to  take  such  advantge  shall  promptly  notify 
the  contrctlng  officer  of  its  inability  and  its  reasons  therefor. 

An  revenue  from  the  operations  of  the  commissary,  hospital,  or  other  faclll- 
ti^-s,  or  from  rebates,  refunds,  etc.,  shall  be  accounted  for  by  the  contractor  and 
applied  In  reduction  of  the  cost  of  the  work. 

Akt.  3.  Determination  of  fee. — As  full  compensation  for  the  services  of 
the  contractor,  including  profit  and  all  general  overhead  expense,  except  as 
herelu  speciflcaUy  provided,  the  contracting  officer  shall  pay  to  the  contractor 
in  the  manner  hereinafter  prescribed,  a  fee  to  be  determined  at  the  time  of 
completion  of  the  work  from  the  following  schedule,  except  as  hereinafter  other- 
wise provided : 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  Is  under  $100,000  a  fee  of  10  per  cent  of  such  cost.     . 
If  the  cost  of  the  work  Is  over  $100,000  and  under  $125,000,  a  fee  of  $10,000. 
If  the  cost  of  the  work  Is  over  $125,000  and  under  $25,000,  a  fee  of  8  per  cent 
of  such  cost. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $250,000  and  under  $266,666.67,  a  fee  of  $20,000. 
If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $266,666.67  and  under  $500,000,  a  fee  of  7J  per 
cent  of  such  cost. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $500,000  and  under  $535,714.29,  a  fee  of  $87,500. 
If  the  cost  of  the  work  Is  over  $535,714.29  and  under  $3,000,000,  a  fee  of  7  per 
cent  of  such  cost. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $3,000,000  and  under  $3,500,000,  a  fee  of 
$210,000. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  oved  $3,500,000  a  fee  of  6  per  cent  of  such  cost. 
Provided,  however.  That  the  fee  upon  such  part  of  the  cost  of  the  work  as 
is  represented  by  payments  to  subcontractors  under  subdivision  (6)  above  shall 
in  each  of  the  above  contingencies  be  5  per  cent  and  no  more  of  the  amount 
of  such  part  of  the  cost. 

The  cost  of  materials  purchased  or  furnished  by  the  contracting  officer 
for  said  work,  exclusive  of  all  freight  charges  thereon,  shall  be  included 
In  the  cost  of  the  work  for  the  purpose  of  reckoning  such  fee  to  the  con- 
tractor, but  for  no  other  purpose. 

The  fee  for  reconstructing  and  replacing  any  of  the  work  destroyed  or 
damaged  shall  be  such  percentage  of  the  cost  thereof — not  exceeding  7  per 
cent — as  the  contracting  officer  may  determine. 

The  total  fee  to  the  contractor  hereunder  shall  In  no  event  exceed  the 
sum  of  $15,000,  anything  In  this  agreement  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Abt.  4.  Payments. — On  or  about  the  7th  day  of  each  month  the  contract- 
ing officer  and  the  contractor  shall  prepare  a  statement  showing  as  completely 
as  possible:  (l)The  cost  of  the  work  up  to  and  incuding  the  last  day  of  the 
previous  month,  (2)  the  cost  of  the  materials  furnished  by  the  contracting 
officer  up  to  and  including  such  last  day,  and  (3)  an  amount  equal  to  3} 
per  cent,  except  as  herein  otherwise  provided,  of  the  sum  of  (1)  and  (2)  on 
account  of  the  contractor's  fee;  and  the  contractor  at  such  time  shall  deliver 
to  the  contracting  officer  original  signed  pay  rolls  for  labor,  original  invoices 
for  materials  purchased,  and  all  other  original  papers  not  theretofore  delivered 
supporting  expenditures  claimed  by  the  contractor  to  be  included  In  the 
cost  of  the  work.  If  there  be  any  item  or  Items  entering  Into  such  statement 
upon  which  the  contractor  and  the  contracting  officer  can  not  agree,  the 
decision  of  the  contracting  officer  as  to  such  disputed  Item  or  items  shall 
govern.  The  contracting  officer  shall  then  pay  to  the  contractor  on  or  about 
the  9th  day  of  each  month,  the  cost  of  the  work  mentioned  in  (1)  and  the 
fee  mentioned  in  (3)  of  such  statement,  less  all  previous  payments.  When 
the  statement  above  mentioned  Includes  any  work  of  reconstructing  and  replac- 
ing work  destroyed  or  damaged,  the  payment  on  account  of  the  fee  In  (3) 
for  such  reconstruction  and  replacement  work  shall  be  computed  at  such 
rate,  not  exceeding  3i  per  cent,  as  the  contracting  officer  may  determine. 
The  statement  so  made  and  all  payments  made  thereon  shall  be  final  and 
binding  upon  both  parties  hereto,  except  as  provided  In  article  14  hereof. 
The  contracting  officer  may  also  make  payments  at  more  frequent  Intervals 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  contractor  to  take  advantage  of  discounts 
at  Intervals  between  the  dates  above  mentioned  or  for  other  lawful  purposes. 
Upon  final  completion  of  said  work  the  contracting  officer  shall  pay  to  the 
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contractor  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  cost  of  the  work  and  of  tl 
determined  under  articles  2  and  3  hereof. 

Abt.  5.  Inspection  and  audit. — The  contracting  officer  shall  at  all 
afforded  proper  facilities  for  inspection  of  the  work  and  shall  at 
have  access  to  the  premises,  to  the  work  and  material,  and  to  f 
records,  correspondence,  instructions,  plans,  drawings,  receipts,  vouc 
memoranda  of  every  description  of  the  contractor  pertaining  to  sa 
and  the  contractor  shall  preserve  for  a  period  of  two  years  after 
pletion  or  cessation  of  work  under  this  contract  all  the  books,  rec 
other  papers  just  mentioned.  Any  duly  authorized  rcpresentativ 
contractor  shall  be  accorded  the  privilege  of  examining  the  books 
and  papers  of  the  contracting  officer  relating  to  said  work  for  th( 
of  checking  up  and  verifying  the  cost  of  said  work.  The  system  of  a 
to  be  employed  by  the  contractor  shall  be  such  as  is  satisfactoi 
contracting  officer. 

If  at  any  time  the  contracting  officer  shall  find  that  bills  for  labor, 
or  other  bills  legitimately  incurred  by  the  contractor  hereunder 
promptly  paid  by  the  contractor  the  contracting  officer  may,  in  his  c 
refuse  to  make  further  payments  to  the  contractor  until  all  such  o 
past  due  shall  have  been  paid.  Should  the  contractor  neglect 
to  pay  such  bills  within  five  days  after  notice  from  the  contracti 
so  to  do  then  the  contracting  officer  shall  have  the  right  to  pay  ; 
directly,  in  which  event  such  direct  payments  shall  not  be  lnclud( 
cost  of  the  work. 

Art.  6.  Special  requirements. — The  contractor  hereby  agrees  that  ■' 
(o)   Begin   the  work  herein   specified  at   the  earliest  time  pro' 
diligently  proceed  so  that  such  work  may  be  completed  at  tlic  enri 
date. 

(b)  Promptly  pay  for  all  labor,  material,  or  other  service  renden 

(c)  Procure  and  thereafter  maintain  such  Insurance  in  such  fori 
such  amounts  and  for  such  periods  of  time  as  the  contracting  ol 
approve  or  require. 

(d)  Procure   all   necessary  permits  and   licenses,'  and  obey   and 
all   laws,   regulations,  ordinances,  and  other  rules  applying  to  sti  ■' 
the  United  States  of  America,  of  the  State  or  Territory  wherein  ■■ 
done,  of  any  subdivision  thereof,  or  of  any  duly  constituted  public 

(e)  Unless  this  provision  is  waiveil  by  the  contracting  officer,  iii- 
contract  made  by  it  for  the  furnishing  to  It  of  services,  materi:: 
machinery,  and  equipment,  or  the  use  thereof,  for  the  purposes  of 
hereunder,  a  provision  that  such  contract  is  a.ssignable  to  the  Unlt< 
will  make  all  such  contracts  in  its  own  name,  and  will  not  bind  c 
to  bind  the  United  States  or  the  contracting  officer  thereunder. 

U)  In  every  subcontract  made  In  accordance  with  the  provlsir 
require  the  subcontractor  to  agree  to  comply  fully  with  all  the  un< 
and  obligations  of  the  contractor  herein,  excepting  such  as  do  noi 
such  subcontractor's  work. 

(g)  At  all  times  keep  at  the  site  of  the  work  a  duly  appointed  rept 
who  .shall  receive  and  execute  on  the  part  of  the  contractor  sue 
directions,  and  instructions  as  the  contracting  officer  may  desire  to 

(ft)  At  all  times  use  its  best  efforts  in  all  its  acts  hereunder  to  p 
subserve  the  interest  of  the  contracting  officer  and  the  Unitetl  States. 

Akt.  8.  Right  to  terminate  contract. — Should  the  contractor  at 
refuse,  neglect,  or  fail  in  any  respect  to  prosecute  the  work  with  j 
and  diligence,  or  default  in  the  performance  of  any  of  the  agrceme 
contained,  the  contracting  officer  may,  at  his  option,  after  five  daj 
notice  to  the  contractor,  terminate  this  contract,  and  may  enter 
premises  and  take  possession,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  a 
of  all  materials,  tools,  equipment,  and  appliances,  and  all  options, 
and  rights,  and  may  complete,  or  employ  any  other  person  or  | 
complete  said  work.  In  case  of  such  termination  of  the  contract  On 
ing  officer  shall  pay  to  the  contractor  such  amounts  of  money  on  i 
the  unpaid  balance  of  the  cost  of  the  work  and  of  the  fee  as  ' 
in  fully  reimbursing  the  contractor  for  the  cost  of  the  work  np  t< 
of  such  termination,  plus  a  fee  computed  thereon  at  the  rate  or 
monthly  payments  set  forth  in  article  4  hereof;  and  the  contraci 
shall  also  pay  to  the  contractor  compensation,  either  by  purpose 
at  the  election  of  the  contracting  officer,  for  any  equipment  retal 
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compensation.  In  the  event  of  rental,  to  be  in  accordance  with  paragraph 
(c)  of  article  2,  and  in  the  event  of  purchase  to  be  based  upon  the  valuation 
determined  by  the  contracting  officer  as  of  the  time  of  his  talking  such 
possession.  The  contractor  hereby  agrees  that  such  payments  when  made 
shall  constitute  full  settlement  of  all  claims  of  the  contractor  against  the 
contracting  officer  and  the  United  States,  or  either  of  them,  for  money 
claimed  to  be  due  to  the  contractor  for  any  reason  whatsoever.  In  case  of 
saeh  termination  of  the  contract  the  contracting  officer  shall  further  assume 
and  become  liable  for  all  such  obligations,  commitments,  and  unliquidated 
<*laims  as  the  contractor  may  have  theretofore  in  good  faith  undertaken  or 
tncnrred  In  connection  with  said  work,  and  the  contractor  shall,  as  a  condition 
<if  receiving  the  i>ayments  mentioned  In  this  article,  execute  and  deliver  all 
sacb  papers  and  take  all  such  steps  as  the  contracting  officer  may  require 
for  the  purpose  of  fully  vesting  in  him  the  rights  and  benefits  of  the  contractor 
under  such  obligations  or  commitments.  When  the  contracting  officer  shall 
have  performed  the  duties  incumbent  upon  him  under  the  provisions  of  this 
article  the  contracting  officer  shall  thereafter  be  eptirely  released  and  dis- 
charged of  and  from  any  and  all  demands,  actions,  or  claims  of  any  kind 
on  the  part  of  the  contractor  hereunder  or  on  account  hereof. 

Art.  8.  Abandonment  of  work  hy  contracting  offlcer. — If  conditions  should  arise 
which  in  the  opinion  of  the  contracting  officer  make  it  advisable  or  necessary 
to  cease  work  under  this  contract,  the  contracting  offlcer  may  abandon  the  work 
and  terminate  this  contract.  In  such  case  the  contracting  offlcer  shall  assume 
and  become  liable  for  all  such  obligations,  commitments,  and  unliquidated  claims 
as  the  contractor  may  have  theretofore,  in  good  faith,  undertaken  or  incurred 
in  connection  with  said  work ;  and  the  contractor  shall,  as  a  condition  of  receiv- 
ing the  payments  mentioned  In  this  article,  execute  and  deliver  all  such  papers 
and  take  all  such  steps  as  the  contracting  offlcer  may  require  for  the  purpose  of 
fully  vesting  in  him  the  rights  and  benefits  of  the  contractor  under  such  obliga- 
tions or  commitments.  The  contracting  offlcer  shall  pay.  to  the  contractor  such 
an  amount  of  money  on  account  of  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  cost  of  the  work 
and  of  the  fee  as  will  result  In  the  contractor  receiving  full  reimbursement 
for  the  cost  of  the  work  up  to  the  time  of  such  abandonment,  plus  a  fee  to 
be  computed  in  the  following  manner :  To  the  cost  of  the  work  up  to  the  time 
of  such  abandonment  shall  be  added  the  amount  of  the  contractual  obligations 
or  commitments  assumed  by  the  contracting  officer,  and  such  total  shall  be 
treated  as  the  cost  of  the  work,  upon  which  the  fee  shall  be  computed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  article  3  hereof.  When  the  contraetInK  offlcer  shall 
hare  performed  the  duties  incumbent  upon  him  under  the  provisions  of  this 
article,  the  contracting  officer  and  the  United  States  shall  thereafter  be  entirely 
released  and  discharged  of  and  from  any  and  all  demands,  actions,  or  claims  of 
any  kind  on  the  part  of  the  contractor  hereunder  or  on  account  hereof. 

AST.  9.  Bond. — The  contractor  shall,  prfor  to  commencing  the  said  work,  fur- 
nish a  bond,  with  sureties  satisfactory  to  the  contracting  offlcer,  in  the  sum  of 
$10,000,  conditioned  upoii  Its  full  and  faithful  performance  of  all  the  terms, 
conditions,  and  provisions  of  this  contract  and  upon  Its  prompt  payment  of  all 
bills  for  labor,  material,  or  other  service  furnished  to  the  contractor. 

AST.  10.  Convict  labor. — No  person  or  persons  shall  be  employed  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  contract  who  are  undergoing  sentence  of  imprisonment  at  hard 
labor  Imposed  by  the  courts  of  any  of  the  several  States,  Territories,  or  munici- 
palities having  criminal  Jurisdiction. 

AST.  11.  Hours  and  cmAition»  of  labor. — No  laborer  or  mechanic  doing  any 
part  of  the  work  contemplated  by  this  contract,  in  the  employ  of  the  contractor 
or  any  subcontractor  contracting  for  any  part  of  said  work  contemplated,  shall 
be  required  or  permitted  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar 
day  npon  such  work,  such  prohibition  being  in  accordance  with  the  act  approved 
Jane  19.  1912,  limiting  the  hours  of  daily  service  of  mechanics  and  laborers  on 
work  nnder  contracts  to  which  the  United  States  Is  a  party.  For  each  viola- 
tions of  the  requirements  of  this  article  a  penalty  of  $5  shall  be  imposed  upon 
the  contractor  for  each  laborer  or  mechanic  for  every  calendar  day  In  which 
said  employee  Is  required  or  permitted  to  labor  more  than  eight  hours  upon  said 
work,  and  all  penalties  thus  Imposed  shall  be  withheled  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  the  United  States;  provided,  that  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  enforced,  nor 
shall  any  penalty  be  exacted  In  case  such  violation  shall  occur  while  there  is  in 
effect  any  valid  Executive  order  susi)ending  the  provisions  of  said  act  approved 
June  19,  1912,  or  waiving  the  provisions  and  stipulations  thereof  with  resi)ect 
to  either  this  contract  or  any  class  of  contracts  In  which  this  contract  shall  be 
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iiKluJed,  or  when  the  violation  shall  be  due  to  any  extinordlnary  events  or  oon- 
ditions  of  manufacture,  or  to  any  emergency  caused  by  fire,  famine  or  flood,  by- 
danger  to  life  or  property,  or  by  other  extraordinary  events  or  conditions  nu 
account  of  which,  by  subsequent  Executive  order,  such  past  violation  shall  have 
been  excused. 

In  the  event  of  any  dispute  with  reference  to  wages,  hours,  or  other  condi- 
tions appertaining  to  said  work  between  the  contractor  or  any  snbcontracror 
and  labor  employed  by  him  on  said  work  the  contractor  or  subcontractor  shall 
immediately  notify  the  contracting  officer  of  the  existence  of  such  dispute  ami 
the  reasons  therefor.  The,  contracting  officer  may,  at  his  option,  Instruct  the 
contractor  or  subcontractor  Involved  in  such  dispute  as  to  the  method  or  st»Tw 
which  tlie  contractor  or  subcontractor  should  follow  with  reference  thereto,  and 
the  contractor  or  subcontractor  shall  thereupon  comply  with  such  Instructions. 

Art.  12.  Right  to  transfer  or  sublet. — Neither  this  contract  nor  any  interest 
therein  shall  be  assigned  or  transferred.  The  contractor  shall  not  enter  Into 
any  subcontract  for  any  part  of  the  work  herein  si)eclfled  without  the  con-sent 
and  approval,  in  \\  riting,  of  the  contracting  officer.  In  case  of  such  assifmnM*nt. 
transfer,  or  subletting  without  the  consent  and  approval.  In  writing,  of  the  con- 
tracting oflicer,  the  contracting  officer  may  refuse  to  carry  out  this  contract 
either  with  the  t)'ansforror  or  transferee,  but  all  rights  of  action  for  any  bre«cb 
of  this  contract  by  the  contractor  are  reserved  to  the  United  States. 

Aet.  13.  No  particpation  in  profits  by  Oovemment  offlcials. — No  Member  of  or 
Delegate  to  Congress  or  Resident  Commissioner,  nor  any  other  person  belnntriiu; 
to  or  employed  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States,  Is  or  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  any  share  or  part  of  this  contract,  or  to  any  benefit  that  may  arl<=e 
therefrom,  but  this  article  shall  not  apply  to  this  contract  so  far  as  It  may  tw 
within  the  operation  or  exception  of  section  116  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
March  4,  1909.     (35  Stats.,  1108.) 

Abt.  14.  Settlement  of  disputes. — This  contract  shall  be  Interpreted  as  a  whole. 
and  the  intent  of  the  whole  Instrument  rather  than  the  Interpretation  of  any 
special  clause,  shall  govern.  If  any  doubts  or  disputes  shall  arise  as  to  the 
meaning  or  interpretation  of  anything  In  this  contract,  or  If  the  contractor  shall 
consider  himself  prejudiced  by  any  decision  of  the  contracting  officer  made  under 
the  provisions  of  article  4  hereof,  the  matter  .shall  be  referred  to  the  officer  i!i 
charge  of  cantonment  construction  for  determination.  If,  however,  the  o-»n- 
tractor  shall  feel  aggrieved  by  the  decision  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  cantitn- 
ment  construction,  it  shall  have  the  right  to  submit  the  same  to  the  Secretary 
of  War,  whose  decision  shall  be  final  and  binding  upon  both  parties  hereto. 

Akt.  1.5.  This  contract  shall  bind  and  Insure  to  the  confrnotor  and  it« 
successors. 

It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  wherever  the  words  "  contracting  oflicer  " 
are  used  lierein,  the  same  shall  be  construed  to  Include  his  succes.<M>r  In  «»ffi.v. 
any  other  person  to  whom  the  duties  of  the  contracting  officer  may  be  assifcned 
by"  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  any  duly  appointed  representative  of  the  c«o- 
tractlng  officer. 

Witness  the  hands  of  the  parties  hereto  the  day  and  year  first  above  wrltter. 
all  in  triplicate. 

Ross  P.  Beckstbom  Co. 
By  Ross  P.  Beckstbom. 

PrendenI 

Witnesses : 

Frank  E.  M.\ynabd. 

lONE  FBISHWATERS. 

UNrrED  States  of  .\meric.\. 
By  I.  W.  LrrnxL, 
Brigadier  General.  Quartermaster  Corp*. 

yational  Army,  Contracting  0/pio-r. 

Witnesses : 

M.   J.   SWAYZEE. 

H.  L.  Francisco. 
Bond  of  $10,000 ;  Mas-sachusetts  Bonding  &  Insurance  Co.,  Boston,  December 
21,  1917. 

This  is  a  true  copy : 

R.  H.  Case. 
Major,  Quartermott«r  Corp*. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  BENTAL  BATES  FEB  DAY. 

Automobiles ' $5.00 

Adding  and  listing  machines .  20 

Buckets,  tipple  and  bottom  dump .  25 

Boring  machine,  pneumatic .  50 

Boring  machine,  electric .  50 

Biickets,  orangepeel,  1  yard 3.  50 

Buclcets,  orangepeel,  less  than  X  yard 2. 00 

Bucket,  clamshell 2. 00 

Boiler,  and  3-drum  engine S.  60 

Boiler,  and  2-drum  engine 8.00- 

Boiler,  and  l-drum  engine 2. 50 

Boiler  only,  30  horsepower  and  smaller 1. 50 

Boiler  only,  larger  than  30  horsepower 2. 00 

Block  machine,  concrete ; 1. 60 

Cars,  skip,  IJ  yards .25 

Cars,  skip,  3  yards .  50 

Cars,  steel,  1  yard  and  smaller .15 

Cars,  4  yards,  wooden., .  25 

Cars,  6  yards,  wooden .  75 

Cars,  12  yards,  wooden 2. 00 

Cars,  1  hopper,  radial  gate .25 

Crushers  only 2. 00 

Crushers,  with  elevator  and  screen S.  CO 

Conveyor,  gravity,  per  100  feet 1. 00 

Compressor,  id  by  10,  with  steam  engine 2.  50 

Compressor,  8  by  8,  belt  driven 1.  00 

Compressor,  with  gasoline  engine  on  wheels 5.  OO 

Compressor,  Westinghouse,  9Hnch 1. 00 

Cableways,  without  engine 4. 00 

Drill,  auto  traction . ^_  5. 00 

Dump  wagons .  25 

Diving  outfit  with  pumps 10. 00 

Derricks,  60  feet  to  85  feet 2. 00 

Derricks,  30  feet  to  59  feet 1.  50 

Derricks,  less  than  30  feet '. . 1.00 

Derricks,  breast .  25 

Derricks,  circle  swings .  25 

Elevators,  platform  or  bucket .25 

Elevators,  with  bins  for  concrete .  50 

Engines,  .skelton,  3-drum , 2.  00 

Engines,  skelton,  2-drum 1.  50 

Engines,  skelton,  l-drum 1. 00 

Engines,  steam,  horizontal,  11  to  40  horsepower 1. 50 

Engines,  steam,  upright,  to  10  horsepower .  50 

Engines,  gasoline,  to  8  horsepower .  50 

Engines,  2-drum,  with  electric  motor 4. 00 

Engines,  gasoline,  10  horsepower 1. 00 

Engines,  derrick,  swinging .  50 

Hammers,  rlvettlng .  25 

Hod  elevator  machine 1.00 

I>«»velllng  instruments,  engineers' .  25 

I^iocomotlve,  36-lnch  gauge 5.00 

Locomotive,  standard  gauge 10.  OO 

Mixers,  with  boiler  sldeloader 4.00 

Mixers,  with  electric  motors,  1  yard 4.00 

Mixers,  without  boiler,  less  than  1  yard 2.00 

Mixers,  without  boiler,  1  yard  and  larger 3.50 

Mixers,  with  gasoline  engine 3.00 

Motorcycles 1. 00 

Motors,  2  horsepower .  15 

Motors,    5    horsepower .  25 

Motors,  10  horsepower .60 

Motors,  25  horsepower , ,  1.00 

Motors,   50  horsepower 2. 00 

l*nmps,  centrifugal,  10-lnch,  belt  driven 3.00 
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Pumps,  centrifugal,  10-Inch,  with  motor  attached $4.  OO 

Pumps,  centrifugal,  8-Inch   steam   connected 1.00 

Pumps,  centrifugal,   6-lnch,   steam  connected 1. 50 

Pumps,  centrifugal,  4-Inch,  steam   connected 1.00 

Pumps,  duplex  and  triplex  to  3-Inch JiO 

Pumps,  pulosmeter  to  4-lnch . L® 

Pumps,    diaphragm .  30 

Pumps,  diaphragm,  with  gas  engine 1.06 

Pumps,  triplex,  with  belt  drive .20 

Pile    Drivers,    drop 1.50 

Pile  drivers,  drop,  with  single  drum  engine  and  boiler S.a> 

Pile  hammers,  steam,  up  to  2,500  pounds 3.  (*< 

Pile  hammers,  steam,  larger  than  2,500  pounds 5.  <»> 

Rail,  per  ton .«.« 

Roller,   horse 1  W 

Steam   drills 1.  00 

Small  air  drills .  .V' 

Steam    roller 8. 00 

Steam    shovel 30. 00 

Sprinkling    cart 1. 00 

Saw    benches .  25 

Saw  benches,  with  motor  or  gasoline  engine .  50 

Scale    boxes .25 

Scraper    wheel .  50 

Transits .  .w 

Typewriter .10 

Fuel  and  lubricants  not  included  in  these  prices. 


CONTRACT   FOB   EMEBGENCT    WORK — ^ENIJ^OEUENT    OF    CAUP   ORAJTT. 

Contract  made  and  concluded  this  6th  day  of  September,  1918,  by  and  b«>tw<N>r 
Henry  Ericsson  Co.,  of  139  North  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  IlL,  a  corporation  or 
ganlzed  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  represented  by  Henry  Erlo<a*>n 
Its  president,  party  of  the  first  part  (hereinafter  called  contractor)  and  tii^ 
United  States  of  America,  by  R.  C.  Marshall,  Jr.,  brigadier  general.  Unlt^i 
States  Army  (hereinafter  called  contracting  ofBcer),  acting  by  aatbortty  of  rh» 
Secretary  of  War,  party  of  the  second  part 

Whereas,  the  Congress  having  declared  by  Joint  resolntlon  approred  Apni 
6,  1017,  that  war  exists  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  GermanT.  a 
national  emergency  exists  and  the  United  States  urgently  requires  the  lmiiiediat<> 
performance  of  the  work  hereinafter  described,  and  it  Is  necessary  that  sai^l 
work  shall  be  completed  within  the  shortest  possible  time ;  and 

Whereas,  it  Is  advisable,  under  the  disturbed  conditions  which  exist  in  tb^ 
contracting  industry  throughout  the  country,  for  the  United  States  to  d»Twr: 
from  the  usual  procedure  in  the  matter  of  letting  contracts,  and  adopt  meaii> 
that  will  Insure  the  most  expeditious  results;  and 

Whereas,  the  contractor  has  had  experience  in  the  execution  of  similar  m-i>riL 
has  an  organization  suitable  for  the  performance  of  such  work,  and  is  rm-'.y 
to  undertake  the  same  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  herein  provided ; 

And  whereas,  It  is  not  practicable  to  do  the  work  hereinafter  provided  on  'y 
under  any  form  of  contract  other  than  that  which  hereinafter  follows,  nor  »;.: 
circumstances  permit  the  delay  In  letting  this  contract  until  at  least  tbi.wr 
responsible  competing  contractors  shall  have  been  notified  and  consIder*>l  :-. 
connection  with  such  contract  and  the  awarding  of  the  contract  to  the  lowv*; 
bidder. 

Now,  therefore,  this  contract  witnesseth.  That  in  consideration  of  the  preaiiafs 
and  of  the  payments  to  be  made  as  hereinafter  provided,  the  contractor  berrt«- 
covenants  and  asrees  to  and  with  the  contracting  officer  as  follows : 

Article  1.  Extent  of  the  tcorfc. — The  contractor  shall.  In  the  shortest  pos^W* 
time,  furnish  the  labor,  material,  tools,  machinery,  equipment,  facilities.  «i>i 
supplies,  and  do  all  things  necessary  for  the  construction  and  completion  of  tbr 
following  work : 

Enlargement  of  Camp  Grant,  and  such  other  work  In  connection  thercwicli 
as  it  may  be  ordered  in  writing  by  the  contracting  officer  to  do.  In  acrord«n-->' 
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with  the  drawings  and  specifications  to  be  furnished  by  the  contracting  officer, 
and  subject  in  every  detail  to  his  supervision,  direction,  and  instruction. 

The  contracting  officer  may,  from  time  to  time,  by  written  Instructions  or 
drawings  Issued  to  the  contractor,  make  changes  in  said  drawings  and  specifica- 
tions. Issue  additional  instructions,  require  additional  worlt,  or  direct  the 
omission  of  work  previously  ordered,  and  the  provisions  of  this  contract  shall 
apply  to  all  such  changes,  modifications,  and  additions  with  the  same  effect  as 
If  they  were  embodied  in  the  original  drawings  and  specifications.  The  con- 
tractor shall  comply  with  all  such  written  instructions  or  drawings. 

The  title  to  all  work  completed  or  In  course  of  construction  sliali  be  in 
the  United  States;  and  upon  delivery  at  the  site  of  the  work,  and  upon 
Inspection  and  acceptance  in  writing  by  the  contracting  officer,  all  machinery, 
equipment,  hand  tools,  supplies,  and  materials,  for  which  the  contractor 
shall  be  entitled  to  be  reimbursed  under  paragraph  (a)  of  article  2  hereof, 
shall  become  the  property  of  the  United  States.  These  provisions  as  to  title 
shall  not  operate  to  relieve  the  contractor  from  any  duties  imposed  hereby  or 
by  the  contracting  officer. 

Art.  2.  Cogt  of  the  work. — The  contractor  shall  be  reimbursed  In  the 
manner  hereinafter  described  for  such  of  Its  actual  net  expenditures  in  the 
performance  of  said  work  as  may  be  approved  or  ratified  by  the  contracting 
officer  and  as  are  included  In  the  following  items : 

(o)  All  labor,  material,  machinery,  hand  tools  not  owned  by  the  work- 
men, supplies  and  equipment,  necessary  for  either  temporary  or  permanent 
use  for  the  benefit  of  said  work;  but  this  shall  not  be  construed  to  cover  ma- 
chinery or  equipment  mentioned  in  section  (c)  of  this  article.  The  contractor 
shall  make  no  departure  from  the  standard  rate  of  wages  being  paid  in  the 
locality  where  said  work  is  being  done,  without  the  prior  consent  and  approval 
of  the  contracting  officer. 

(b)  All  subcontracts  made  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  agree- 
ment. 

(c)  Rental  actually  paid  by  the  contractor,  at  rates  not  to  exceed  those 
mentioned  In  the  schodule  of  rental  rates  hereto  attached,  for  construction 
plant  in  sound  and  workable  condition,  such  as  pumps,'  derricks,  concrete 
mixers,  boilers,  clam-shell  or  other  buckets,  electric  motors,  electric  drills, 
electric  hammers,  electric  hoists,  steam  shovels,  locomotive  cfanes,  power 
saws,  engineers'  levels  and  transits,  and  such  other  equipment  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  proper  and  economical  prosecution  of  the  work. 

Rental  to  the  contractor  for  such  construction  plant  or  parts  thereof  as 
It  may  own  and  furnish,  at  the  rates  mentioned  In  the  schedule  of  rental 
rates  hereto  attached,  except  as  hereinafter  set  forth.  When  such  con- 
struction plant  or  any  part  thereof  shall  arrive  at  the  site  of  the  work,  the 
contractor  shall  file  with  the  contracting  officer  a  schedule  setting  forth  the 
fair  valuation  at  that  time  of  each  part  of  such  construction  plant.  Such 
valuation  shall  be  deemed  final,  unless  the  contracting  officer  shall,  within 
five  days  after  the  machinery  has  been  set  up  and  is  working,  modify  or 
change  such  valuation,  in  which  event  the  valuation  so  made  by  the  con- 
tracting officer  shall  be  deemed  final.  When  and  If  the  total  rental  paid  to 
the  contractor  for  any  such  part  shall  equal  the  valuation  thereof,  no  fur- 
ther rental  therefor  shall  be  paid  to  the  contractor,  and  title  thereto  shall  vest 
in  the  United  States.  At  the  completion  of  the  work,  the  contracting  officer 
may  at  his  option  purchase  for  the  United  States  any  part  of  such  construction 
plant  then  owned  by  the  contractor  by  paying  to  the  contractor  the  difference 
between  the  valuation  of  such  part  or  parts  and  the  total  rentals  theretofore 
paid  therefor. 

Rates  of  rental  as  substitutes  for  such  scheduled  rental  rates  may  be 
agreetl  uiwn  in  writing  between  the  contractor  and  the  contracting  officer, 
such  rates  to  be  in  conformity  with  rates  of  rental  charged  in  the  particular 
territory  in  which  the  work  covered  by  this  contract  is  to  be  performed. 
If  the  contracting  officer  shall  furnish  or  supply  an.v  such  equipment,  the 
contractor  shall  not  be  allowed  any  rental  therefor  and  shall  receive  no  fee 
for  the  use  of  such  equipment. 

(d)  Loading  and  unloading  such  construction  plant,  the  transportation 
therefor  to  and  from  the  place  or  places  where  it  Is  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  said  work,  subject  to  the  provisions  hereinafter  set  forth,  the  instal- 
lation and  dismantling  thereof,  and  ordinary  repairs  and  replacements  during 
Its  use  In  the  said  work. 

(e)  Transportation  and  expenses  to  and  from  the  work  of  the  necessary 
field  forces  for  the  economical  and  successful  prosecution  of  the  work.  pro- 
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curing  labor  antl  expediting   the  production   and   transportatioi 
and  equipment. 

{f)  Salaries  of  resident  engineers,  superintendents,  timekeei 
and  other  employees  at  the  field  offices  of  the  contractor  in  co 
said  work.  In  ease  the  full  time  of  any  field  employee  of  the  coi 
applied  to  said  work  but  Is  divided  between  .said  work  and  ot 
salary  shall  be  included  in  this  item  only  in  proportion  to  the  a 
plied  to  this  work. 

(g)   Buildings  and  equipment  required  for  nece.«sary  field  office 
and  hospital  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  and  operating  said  offii 
and  hospital,   including  such  minor  expenses  as  telegrams,  tele| 
expressage,  postage,  etc. 

(/t)  Such  bonds,  fire,  public  liability,  employers'  liability,  wi 
pensation  and  other  insurance  as  the  contracting  officer  ma; 
require  and  such  losses  and  expenses,  not  compensated  by 
other«-ise,  as  are  found  and  certified  by  the  contracting  o|ncer 
actually  sustained  (inc'luding  settlements  made  with  the  writtei 
approval  of  the  contracting  officer)  by  the  contractor  in  connect 
work,  and  to  have  clearly  resulted  from  causes  other  than  the  fa 
of  the  contractor.  Such  losses  and  exi)enses  shall  not  be  Included  _ 
the  work  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  contractor's  fee.  T 
constructing  and  replacing  any  of  the  work  destroyed  or  damage 
eluded  in  the  cost  of  the  work  for  the  purpose  of  reimbursomei 
tractor,  but  not  for  the  purpose  ot  determining  the  contractor 
as  hereinafter  provided. 

(r)  Permit  fees,  deposits,  royalties,  and  other  similar  item 
incidental  to  the  execution  of  this  contract,  and  necessarily  Incu 
ditures  under  this  item  must  be  approved  in  advance  by  the  conti 

(j)  Such  proportion  of  the  transportation,  traveling,  and  Ji 
of  oflicers,  engineers,  and  other  employees  of  the  contractor  as  I 
curred  in  connection  with  this  work. 

(k)  Such  other  items  us  should  in  the  opinion  of  the  contrac 
Included  in  the  cost  of  the  work.  When  such  an  item  Is  allowe 
tracttng  officer.  It  shall  be  specifically  certified  as  being  allowed  ut 
graiih. 

The  United  States  reserves  the  right  to  pay  directly  to  eommoi 
or  nil  freight  charges  on  material  of  all  kinds,  and  machinery,  fu 
this  contract,  and  certified  by  the  contracting  officer  as  being  for 
for  consumption  in  the  course  of  the  work  licreunder;  the  conti 
reimbursed  for  such  freight  charges  of  this  character  as  It  shal 
shall  be  specifically  certified  by  the  contracting  officer;  but  the  ca 
have  no  fee  based  on  such  expenditures.  Freight  charges  pal 
tractor  for  transportation  of  construction  equipment,  constructioi 
and  supplies  of  every  character  shall  be  treated  as  par  of  the  co! 
upon  whicli  the  contractor's  fee  shall  be  based ;  provIde<l  tha 
transportation  of  sucli  construction  equipment,  construction  pi 
over  distances  in  excess  of  five  hundred  miles  shall  require  the  sp 
of  the  contracting  officer. 

No  salaries  of  the  contractor's  executive  officers,  no  part  oi 
incurred  In  conducting  the  contractor's  main  office,  or  regular 
branch  office,  and  no  overhead  expenses  of  any  kind,  except  as  spo 
above,  shall  be  Included  In  the  cost  of  the  work ;  nor  shall  a 
capital  employed  or  on  borrowed  money  be  Includetl  In  the  cost  ' 

The  contractor  shall  take  advantage  to  the  extent  of  its  abil 
counts  available,  and  when  unable  to  take  such  advantage  shall  p 
the  contracting  officer  of  its  inability  and  Its  reasons  therefor. 

All  revenue  from  the  operations  of  the  commissary,  hospital  or  « 
or  from  rebates,  refunds,  etc.,  shall  be  accounted  for  by  the  cont 
plied  in  reduction  of  the  cost  of  the  work. 

Abt.  3.  Detcrmiruiiion  of  fee. — As  full  compensation  for  the  ! 
contractor.  Including  profit  and  all  general  overhead  expense,  es 
specifically  provided,  the  contracting  officer  shall  pay  to  the  con 
manner  hereinafter  prescribed  a  fee  to  be  determined  at  the 
pletlon  of  the  work  from  the  following  schedule,  except  as  herelna 
provided : 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  Is  $100,000  or  under,  a  fee  of  7  p«r 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  Is  over  $100,000  and  under  $125,000.  a 
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It  the  coat  of  the  work  is  over  $125,000  and  under  $450,000,  a  fee  of  61  per 
cent 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $450,000  and  under  $500,000,  a  fee  of  $29,250. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $500,000  and  under  $1,000,000,  a  fee  of  6  per 
cent. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $1,000,000  and  under  $1,100,000,  a  fee  of 
¥00,000. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  Is  over  $1,100,000  and  under  $1,500,000,  a  fee  of  51 
per  cent. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  Is  over  $1,500,000  and  under  $1,650,000,  a  fee  of 
$82,500. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $1,650,000  and  under  $2,200,000,  a  fee  of  5 
I>er  cent. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  Is  over  $2,200,000  and  under  $2,450,000,  a  fee  of 
?1 10.000. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  Is  over  $2,450,000  and  under  $2,850,000,  a  fee  of 
4J  per  cent. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  Is  over  $2,850,000  and  under  $3,250,000,  a  fee  of 
$128,250. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  Is  over  $3,250,000  and  under  $4,000,000,  ^  fee  of  4 
per  cent. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  Is  over  $4,000,000  and  under  $4,250,000,  a  fee  of 
$160,000. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $4,250,000  and  under  $4,775,000,  a  fee  of 
3}  per  cent 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $4,775,000  and  under  $5,175,000,  a  fee  of 
.n79,062.50. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  Is  over  $5,175,000  and  under  $5,725,000,  a  fee  of  81 
per  cent. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  Is  over  $5,725,000  and  under  $6,225,000,  a  fee  of  $200,375. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  Is  over  $6,225,000  and  under  $6,825,000,  a  fee  of  31 
I)er  cent. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $6,825,000  and  under  $7,400,000,  a  fee  of 
$221312.50. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  Is  over  $7,400,000  and  under  $7,750,000,  a  fee  of  3  per 
cent. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $7,750,000  and  under  .$8,350,000,  a  fee  of 
$235,500. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  Is  over  $8,350,000  and  under  $8,800,000,  a  fee  of  2} 
per  cent. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  Is  over  $8,800,000  and  under  $9,650,000,  a  fee  of 
$242,000. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  Is  over  $9,650,000  and  under  $10,000,000,  a  fee  of  21 
per  cait. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  Is  over  $10,000,000,  a  fee  of  $250,000. 

Provided,  however,  that  the  fee  upon  such  part  of  the  cost  of  the  work  as  Is 
represented  by  payments  to  subcontractors,  under  subdivision  (6)  of  article  2 
hereof,  shall  In  each  of  the  above  contingencies  be  21  per  cent,  and  no  more  of 
the  amount  of  such  part  of  the  cost. 

The  cost  of  materials  purchased  or  furnished  by  the  contracting  officer  for 
said  work,  exclusive  of  all  freight  charges  thereon,  shall  be  included  in  the  cost 
of  the  work  for  the  purpose  of  reckoning  such  fee  to  the  contractor,  but  for  no 
other  purpose. 

The  fee  for  reconstructing  and  replacing  any  of  the  work  destroyed  or  dam- 
aged shall  be  such  percentage  of  the  cost  thereof— not  exceeding  7  per  cent— as 
the  contracting  officer  may  determine. 

The  total  fee  to  the  contractor  hereunder  shall  In  no  event  exceed  the  sum  of 
$200,000,  anything  In  this  agreement  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Abt.  4.  Payments. — On  or  about  the  7th  day  of  each  month  the  contracting 
officer  and  the  contractor  shall  prepare  a  statement  showing  as  completely  as 
possible :  (1)  The  cost  of  the  work  up  to  and  including  the  last  day  of  the  previ- 
ous month,  (2)  the  cost  of  the  materials  furnished  by  the  contracting  officer  up 
to  and  Including  such  last  day,  and  (3)  an  amount  equal  to  21  per  cent,  except 
as  herein  otherwise  provided,  of  the  sum  of  (1)  and  (2)  on  account  of  the  con- 
tractor's fee;  and  the  contractor  at  such  time  shall  deliver  to  the  contracting 
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officer  original  signed  pay  rolls  for  labor,  original  inToioes  for  materials  pur- 
chased, and  all  other  original  papers  not  theretofore  delirered  supporting  m- 
peiditures  claimed  by  the  contractor  to  be  Included  in  the  coat  of  tbe  work.  U 
there  be  any  Item  or  Items  entering  into  such  statement  upon  which  the  contnctur 
and  the  contracting  officer  can  not  agree,  the  decision  of  tbe  coDtractlng  oflkir 
as  to  such  disputed  item  or  Items  shall  govern.  Tbe  contracting  officer  shall  tlm 
pay  to  the  contractor  on  or  about  the  9th  day  of  each  month  the  cost  of  the 
work  mentioned  in  (1)  and  the  fee  mentioned  In  (3)  of  such  statement,  lew  al: 
previous  payments.  When  the  statement  above  mentioned  includes  any  wofk 
of  reconstructing  and  replacing  work  destroyed  or  damaged,  tbe  payment  " 
account  of  the  fee  in  (3)  for  such  reconstruction  and  replacement  work  shall  br 
computed  at  such  rate,  not  exceeding  2^  per  cent,  as  the  contracting  officer  inajr 
determine.  The  statement  so  made  and  all  payments  made  thereon  shall  tv 
final  and  binding  upon  both  parties  hereto,  except  as  provided  in  arttck*  14 
hereof.  The  contracting  officer  may  also  make  payments  at  more  fr«qo<w: 
Intervals  for  the  puri>ose  of  enabling  the  contractor  to  take  advantage  of  iU>- 
counts  at  Intervals  between  the  dates  above  mentioned  or  for  other  lawful  pur- 
poses. Upon  final  completion  of  said  work  the  contracting  officer  shall  pay  (•>  tL' 
contractor  the  unimid  balance  of  the  cost  of  the  work  and  of  the  fee  as  deter- 
mined under  articles  2  and  3  hereof. 

Abt.  5.  Inspection  and  audit. — ^The  contracting  officer  shall  at  all  times  br 
afforded  proper  facilities  for  inspection  of  tbe  work  and  shall  at  all  times  hsTr 
access  to  the  premises,  to  the  work  and  material,  and  to  all  books,  reconlik  ciir- 
respondence,  instructions,  plans,  drawings,  receipts,  vouchers,  and  memoraiMii 
of  every  description  of  the  contractor  pertaining  to  said  work,  and  the  coatrar 
tor  shall  preserve  for  a  period  of  two  years  after  its  completion  or  ceaaaUoB  v'. 
work  under  this  contract  all  the  books,  records,  and  other  papers  Jnst  mentiua«<i 
Any  duly  authorized  representative  of  the  contractor  shall  be  acvordeil  t!>- 
privilege  of  examining  the  books,  records,  and  papers  of  the  contractiatt  offinr 
relating  to  said  work  for  the  purpose  of  checking  up  and  verifying  the  onn  --f 
said  work.  The  system  of  accounting  to  be  employed  by  the  contractor  shall  '^ 
such  as  is'  satisfactory  to  the  contracting  officer. 

If  at  any  time  the  contracting  officer  shall  find  that  bills  for  labor,  maten..' 
or  other  bills  legitimately  incurred  by  the  contractor  hereunder,  are  not  proa|<i- 
pald  by  the  contractor,  the  contracting  officer  may.  In  his  discrettoo.  refuse  - 
make  further  payments  to  the  contractor  until  all  such  obligations  past  doe  tiAM . 
have  been  paid.  Should  the  contractor  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay  such  bills  wii.  - 
five  days  after  notice  from  the  contracting  officer  so  to  do,  then  tbe  ooatraxtic: 
officer  shall  have  the  right  to  pay  such  bills  directly,  in  which  event  such  4!lr>- 
imyment  shall  not  be  Included  in  the  cost  of  the  work. 

AsT.  6.  Special  requirements. — ^Tlie  contractor  hereby  agrees  tliat  it  will : 

(a)  Begin  the  work  herein  specified  at  the  earliest  time  practicable  ar 
diligently  proceed  so  that  such  work  may  be  completed  at  the  earliest  |k»«r' 
date. 

(6)  Promptly  pay  for  all  labor,  material,  or  other  service  rendered. 

(c)  Procure  and  thereafter  maintain  such  insurance  in  such  forms  and  in  v: 
amounts  and  for  such  periods  of  time  as  the  contracting  officer  may  approrxr  **■ 
require. 

(d)  Procure  all  necessary  permits  and  licenses  and  obey  and  abide  by  all  Un^ 
regulations,  ordinances,  and  other  rules  applying  to  such  work  of  flie  Tni-,-. 
States  of  America,  of  the  State  or  Territory  wherein  such  work  Is  done,  of  ai;. 
subdivision  thereof,  or  of  any  duly  constituted  public  authority. 

(e)  Unless  this  provision  Is  waived  by  the  contracting  officer  Insert  in  e%»-r. 
contract  made  by  It  for  the  furnishing  to  it  of  services,  materials.  suppliM.  r j 
chlnery,  and  equipment,  or  the  use  thereof,  for  the  purposes  of  the  work  brr^ 
under,  a  provision  that  such  contract  Is  assignable  to  the  United  States;  » 
make  all  such  contracts  in  its  own  name,  and  will  not  bind  or  purport  to  b  - 
the  United  States  or  the  contracting  officer  thereunder. 

if)  In  every  subcontract  made  in  accordance  with  the  provLsinns  hervof.  r- 
quire  the  subcontractor  to  agree  to  comply  fully  with  all  the  nndertakino  ai-: 
obligations  of  the  contractor  herein,  excepting  such  as  do  not  apply  to  such  *-j'' 
contractor's  work. 

(g)  At  all  times  keep  at  the  site  of  the  work  a  duly  appointed  represntat'.tr 
who  shall  receive  and  execute  on  the  part  of  the  contractor  such  notices,  dlrrt- 
tions,  and  instructions  as  the  contracting  officer  may  desire  to  give. 
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(*)   At  all  times  use  Its  best  efforts  In  all  Its  acts  hereunder  to  protect  and 
subserve  the  Interest  of  the  contracting  officer  and  the  United  States, 

Abt.  7.  Right  to  termiruUe  contract. — Should  the  contractor  at  any  time  re- 
fuse, neglect,  or  fall  In  any  respect  to  prosecute  the  work  with  promptness  and 
diligence,  or  default  In  the  performance  of  any  of  tho  agreements  herein  con- 
tained, the  contracting  officer  may,  at  his  option,  after  five  days'  written  notice  to 
the  contractor,  terminate  this  contract,  and  may  enter  upon  the  premises  and 
take  possession,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  said  work,  of  all  materials,  tools, 
equipment,  and  appliances,  and  all  options,  privileges,  and  rights,  and  may  com- 
plete or  employ  any  other  person  or  persons  to  complete  said  work.  In  case  of 
such  termination  of  the  contract  the  contracting  officer  shall  pay  to  the  con- 
tractor such  amounts  of  money  on  account  of  the  unpaid  balance  tif  the  cost  of 
the  work  and  of  the  fee  as  will  result  In  fully  reimbursing  the  contractor  for 
the  cost  of  the  work  up  to  the  time  of  such  termination,  plus  a  fee  computed 
thereon  at  the  rate  or  rates  for  monthly  payments  set  forth  In  article  4  hereof ; 
and  the  contracting  officer  shall  also  pay  to  the  contractor  compensation,  either 
by  purchase  or  rental,  at  the  election  of  the  contracting  officer,  for  any  equip- 
ment retatlned;  such  compensation,  in  the  event  of  rental,  to  be  in  accordance 
■with  paragraph  (c)  of  article  2,  and  in  the  event  of  purchase  to  be  based  upon 
the  valuation  determined  by  the  contracting  officer  as  of  the  time  of  his  taking 
such  possession.  The  contractor  hereb.v  agrees  that  such  payments  when  made 
shall  constitute  full  settlement  of  all  claims  of  the  contractor  against  the  con- 
tracting officer  and  the  United  States,  or  either  of  them,  for  money  claimed  to  be 
due  to  the  contractor  for  any  reason  whatsoever.  In  case  of  such  termination 
of  the  contract  the  contracting  officer  shall  further  assume  and  become  liable 
for  all  such  obligations,  commitments,  and  unliquidated  claims  as  the  contractor 
may  have  theretofore  In  good  faith  undertaken  or  incurred  in  connection  with 
said  work,  and  the  contractor  shall,  as  a  condition  of  receiving  the  payments 
mentioned  in  this  article,  execute  and  deliver  all  such  papers  and  take  all  such 
steps  as  the  contracting  officer  may  require  for  the  purpose  of  fully  vesting  in 
Mm  the  rights  and  benefits  of  the  contractor  under  such  obligations  or  commlt- 
menta.  When  the  contracting  officer  shall  have  performed  the  duties  Incumbent 
upon  him  under  the  provisions  of  this  article  the  contracting  officer  shall  there- 
after be  entirely  released  and  discharged  of  and  from  any  and  all  demands, 
actions,  or  claims  of  any  kind  on  the  part  of  the  contractor  hereunder  or  on 
account  hereof. 

AST.  8.  Abandonment  of  work  by  contrdcting  officer. — If  conditions  should 
arise  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  contracting  officer  make  it  advisable  or  neces- 
sary to  cease  work  under  this  contract,  the  contracting  officer  may  abandon  the 
work  and  terminate  this  contract.  In  such  case  the  contracting  officer  shall 
assnme  and  become  liable  for  all  such  obligations,  commitments  and  unliquidated 
claims  as  the  contractor  may  have  theretofore,  in  good  faith,  undertaken  or 
incurred  In  connection  with  said  work ;  and  the  contractor  shall,  as  a  con- 
dition of  receiving  the  payments  mentioned  in  this  article,  execute  and  deliver 
all  such  papers,  and  take  all  such  steps  as  the  contracting  officer  may  require 
for  the  purpose  of  fully  vesting  in  him  the  rights  and  benefits  of  the  contractor 
under  sach  obligations  or  commitments.  The  contracting  officer  shall  pay  to 
the  contractor  such'  an  amount  of  money  on  account  of  the  unpaid  balance  of 
the  cost  of  the  work  and  of  the  fee  as  will  result  In  the  contractor  receiving 
ftiU  reimbursement  for  the  cost  of  the  work  up  to  the  time  of  such  abandon- 
ment, plus  a  fee  to  be  computed  In  the  following  manner :  To  the  cost  of  the 
work  up  to  the  time  of  such  abandonment  shall  be  added  the  amount  of  the 
contractual  obligations  or  commitments  assumed  by  the  contracting  officer, 
•.ind  such  total  shall  be  treated  as  the  cost  of  the  work,  upon  which  tho  fee  shall 
be  computed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  article  3  hereof.  When  the 
contracting  officer  shall  have  performed  the  duties  incumbent  upon  him  under 
the  provisions  of  this  article,  the  contracting  officer  and  the  United  States 
''hall  thereafter  be  entirely  released  and  discharged  of  and  from  any  and  all 
<lemand8,  actions,  or  claims  of  any  kind  on  the  part  of  the  contractor  here- 
■nnder,  or  on  account  hereof. 

.\BT.  9.  Bond. — The  contractor  shall  prior  to  commencing  the  said  work  fur- 
nish a  bond,  with  sureties  satisfactory  to  the  contracting  officer,  in  the  sum  of 
*200,000,  conditioned  upon  its  full  and  faithful  performance  of  all  the  terms, 
conditions,  and  provisions  of  this  contract,  and  upon  its  prompt  payment  of  all 
Mils  for  labor,  material,  or  other  service  furnished  to  the  contractor. 
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Abt.  10.  Convict  labor. — No  person  or  persons  shall  be  employed  In  tin*  ;►-.'- 
fonnance  of  this  contract  who  are  undergoing  sentence  of  imprisonment  Ml  tis.r  : 
labor  Imposed  by  the  courts  of  any  of  the  several  States,  Terrltorlest.  «»r  n  •  - 
nlcipalitles  having  criminal  jurisdiction. 

Art.  11.  Hours  and  conditions  of  labor. — No  laborer  or  mechanic  doinz  ••  t 
part  of  the  work  contemplated  by  this  contract,  in  the  employ  of  the  o.- 
tractor  or  any  subcontractor  contracting  for  any  part  of  said  work  cor.tv'jx.'- 
plated,  shall  be  required  or  permitted  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  a'  j 
one  calendar  day  upon  such  work,  such  prohibition  being  in  accordnnoe  w — 
the  act  approved  June  19,  1912,  limiting  the  hours  of  dally  service  of  niec}..ir.- 
Ics  and  laborers  on  work  under  contracts  to  which  the  United  States  is  a  par-^ 
For  each  violation  of  the  requirements  of  this  article  a  penalty  of  f.5  sl^l^  '- 
Imposed  upon  the  contractor  for  each  laborer  or  mechanic  for  every  calei'..'.-.- 
day  in  which  said  employee  is  required  or  permitted  to  labor  more  than  »•!:' ' 
hours  upon  said  work,  and  all  penalties  thus  imposed  shall  be  withheld  f«»r  •  • 
use  and  benefit  of  the  United  States ;  provided,  that  this  paragraph  Khali  r.  * 
oe  enforced  nor  shall  any  penalty  be  exacted  In  case  such  violation  shall  <"••  -ir 
while  there  is  In  effect  any  valid  Executive  order  suspending  the  provi-.'  •  » 
of  said  act  approved  June  19,  1912,  or  waiving  the  provisions  and  stlpnlat.-  -• 
thereof  with  respect  to  either  this  contract  or  any  class  of  contracts  in  wi.i  . 
this  contract  shall  he  Included,  or  when  the  violation  shall  be  due  to  any  f.- 
traordinary  events  or  conditions  of  manufacture,  or  to  any  emergency  ca««*-; 
by  fire,  famine,  or  flood,  by  danger  to  life  or  property,  or  by  other  estra-T- 
dlnary  events  or  conditions  on  account  of  which,  by  subsequent  Ex«TitM-' 
order,  such  past  violation  shall  have  been  excused. 

In  the  event  of  any  dispute  with  reference  to  wages,  hours,  or  other  r..;. 
ditlons  appertaining  to  said  work,  between  the  contractor  or  any  8al>contr».--  - 
and  labor  employed  by  him  on  said  work,  the  contractor  or  ttobc*  r 
tractor  shall  immediately  notify  the  contracting  officer  of  the  exIstWice  at  *z  '^ 
dispute  and  the  reasons  therefor.  The  contracting  officer  may.  at  his  <^l<-r. 
instruct  the  contractor  or  subcontractor  Involved  in  such  dispute  a«  to  tV 
method  or  .steps  which  the  contractor  or  subcontractor  should  follow  with  ref- 
erence thereto,  and  the  contractor  or  subcontractor  shall  thereupon  comply  wrr 
such  Instructions. 

Art.  12.  Right  to  transfer  or  sublet. — Neither  this  contract  nor  any  Inter**; 
therein  shall  be  assigned  or  transferred.  The  contractor  shall  not  enter  lr?-> 
any  subcontract  for  any  part  of  the  work  herein  specified  without  the  i^'* 
sent  and  approval  in  writing  of  the  contracting  officer.  In  case  of  such  a^ir  ■ 
ment,  transfer,  or  subletting  without  the  consent  and  approval.  In  writin*.  f 
the  contracting  oiflcer,  the  contracting  officer  may  refuse  to  carry  out  f'  - 
contract  either  with  the  transferor  or  transferee,  but  all  rights  of  action  f-r 
any  breach  of  this  contract  by  the  contractor  are  reserved  to  the  United  Stat". 

Art.  13.  No  participation  in  profits  by  Government  offlcials. — No  ilemlwr  • ' 
or  Delegate  to  Congress  or  Resident  Commissioner,  nor  any  other  per^ ' 
belonging  to  or  employed  In  the  military  service  of  the  United  States.  U  •  - 
shall  be  admitted  to  any  share  or  part  of  this  contract,  or  to  any  beoeflt  t!  -• 
may  arise  therefrom,  but  this  article  shall  not  apply  to  this  contract  so  far  a-  : 
may  be  within  the  operation  or  exception  of  section  116  of  the  act  of  C<»Qsr>v. 
approved  March  4,  1909  (35  Stats.,  1109). 

Art.  14.  Settlement  of  disputes. — This  contract  shall  he  interpreteil  •*  i 
whole  and  the  intent  of  the  whole  instrument,  rather  than  the  inierpri»ta':.': 
of  any  special  clause,  shall  govern.  If  any  doubts  or  dispntos  shall  jirlse  «*  i  • 
the  meaning  or  interpretation  of  anything  in  this  contract,  or  if  the  ponir»<t«>' 
shall  consider  Itself  prejudice<l  by  any  decision  of  the  contracting  officer  na  •» 
under  the  provisions  of  article  4  hereof,  the  matter  shall  be  referred  to  tif 
oiflcer  In  charge  of  the  Construction  Division  of  the  Army  for  detennlnaf.-r 
If,  however,  the  contractor  shall  f*>el  aggrlevetl  by  the  decision  of  that  ofior. 
it  shall  have  the  right  to  submit  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  whav  .- 
dsion  shall  be  final  and  binding  upon  both  parties  hereto. 

Art.  15.  This  contract  shall  bind  and  inure  to  the  contractor  and  it>  «b-"- 
cessors. 

It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  wherever  the  words  "contracting  oftvr 
are  used  herein,  the  same  shall  be  construed  to  Include  his  successor  in  rOrt. 
any  other  person  to  whom  the  duties  of  the  contracting  officer  may  he  bbIcbo! 
by*  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  any  duly  appointed  representative  of  the  ct,- 
trading  officer. 
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Witness  the  hands  of  the  partiei;  hereto  the  day  and  year  first  above  wrJtten, 
all  In  triplicate. 

Henry  Ericsson  Co., 
By  Henry  Ericsson, 

President. 
Witnesses : 

Gordon  H.  Fox, 
Daniej.  p.  Trask. 

UxiTEu  States  of  America, 
By  K.  C.  Marshall,  Jr., 
Brigadier  General,  United  States  Army, 

Contracting  Officer. 
Witnesses: 

M.  J.  Swayzee.    • 
G.  C.  MirrEB. 
This  Is  a  true  copy : 

R.  H.  Case, 
Major,  Quartermaster  Corps. 

SCHEDULE  OF  RF,NTAL  BATES  PER  DAY. 

The  foUow-ing  ranges  of  rental  rates  are  shown  only  as  an  indication  of  what 
may  be  allowed.  Rentals  will  be  fixed  by  contracting  officer  who  will  take  Into 
consideration  sizes,  capacities,  conditions,  and  fair  market  valuations  of  equip- 
ment. Rentals  for  equipment  not  shown  on  list  following  will  be  fixed  as  pro- 
vlrte<l  in  last  paragraph  of  section  (c)  of  article  2  hereof. 

Automobiles $2.  00-$8.  00 

Adding  and  listing  machines  and  typewriters .  25-    .  50 

Buckets,  tipple,  bottom  dump,  orange-peel,  clamshell,  etc .  50-  2. 00 

Boring  machines,  power  driven .  20-    .  75 

Back  fillers,  power  driven 2. 50-10. 00 

Bi^k  machines,  concrete . 

Boilers,  upright  and  horizontal 1. 50-  6. 00 

Cars,  steel  or  wooden,  contractors' .  40-  2. 00 

Crashers,  stone 

Compressors ■ 1.  50-  8.00 

Derricks,  with  or  without  power .  iiO-20. 00 

PIrt  spreaders 2.00-15.00 

Diving  outfits  complete 

Engines,  skeleton,  with  or  without  slewing  gears 2. 00-  5. 00 

Engines,  traction  2. 00-15. 00 

Harnmer.s,  riveting 

Instruments,  engineering .25-  1.00 

Locomotives,  narrow  or  standard  gauge 5.00-25.00 

Mixers,  with  or  without  power,  equipped  with  loaders  or  not 1. 00-  8. 00 

Motor  cycles .2.5-  1.00 

Motors,  electric .  25-  8. 00 

Pumps,  with  or  without  power .  50-  6. 00 

Pipe  machines,  with  or  without  power .  50-  6. 00 

Pile  drivers,  drop,  .steam  hammer  or  Jet,  with  or  without  power—      .  .50-25. 00 

Plows,  not  car  unloaders .  25-  1. 00 

Rail,  per  ton 

Rollers,  horse  or  power .  50-15. 00 

Scrapers,  slip  or  wheel .25-  1.00 

Saws,  power .  25-  5.  00 

Steam  .shovels  10.00-30.00 

Skips,  steel  or  wooden .10-  1. 00 

Trench  diggers 10. 00-30.  00 

Trucks,  motor -.    1. 00-25. 00 

Wagons .  25-  1. 00 

Fuel,  lubricants,  and  labor  not  Included  in  the  above. 


SBP  26. 

SITBOONTBACT. 

This  contract,  made  and  concluded  this  Ist  day  of  November,  1918,  by  and 
between  Henry  Ericsson  Co.,  of  Chicago,  111.,  a  corporation  organized  under  th'' 
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laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois  (hereinafter  called  the  contractor),  and  Kaiaeif 
Bros.,  of  Chicago,  III.  (hereinafter  called  the  subcontractor),  witnesieth: 

Whereas  the  contractor  has  heretofore,  to  wit,  on  the  6th  day  of  Septeniber. 
1918,  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  United  States  of  America  to  eaasornct 
for  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  enlargement  of  Ciamp  Grant,  and 
such  other  work  in  connection  therewith  as  it  may  be  ordered  in  wiltins  by 
the  contracting  oiScer  to  do,  at  Camp  Grant,  111. ;  and 

Whereas  the  parties  hereto  have  agreed  that  the  subcontractor  Sball  for 
and  in  the  stead  of  the  contractor  fulfill  and  perform  such  port  of  said  prtndpal 
contract  as  is  hereinafter  set  forth ;  and 

Whereas  the  subcontractor  has  read  and  is  familiar  with  eadi  and  erery 
part  of  said  contract,  and  the  respective  rights,  powers,  benefits,  and  UattlUtlc!> 
of  the  contractor  and  the  Government  thereunder : 

Now,  therefore,  this  contract  witnesseth,  that  in  consideration  of  the  pRmLsw^ 
and  of  the  payments  to  be  made' as  hereinafter  provided,  the  subcontracror 
hereby  covenants  and  agiwes  to  and  with  the  contractor  as  follows : 

1.  The  subcontractor  shall.  In  the  shortest  possible  time,  furnish  the  labnr. 
materials,  tools,  machinery,  equipment,  facilities,  and  supplies,  and  do  ai. 
things  necessary  for  the  construction  and  completion  of  the  following  work. 
All  sheet-metal  work ;  setting  up  of  stoves  and  furnaces. 

2.  In  the  performance  of  said  contract  the  subcontractor  binds  itself  to  :'.- 
contractor  and  to  the  United  States  of  America  to  comply  fully  with  all  th« 
undertakings  and  obligations  of  the  contractor,  excepting  such  as  do  not  apf^j 
to  such  subcontractor's  work,  as  are  set  forth  in  the  principal  contract  ma-V 
and  entered  into  on  the  6th  day  of  September,  1918,  by  and  between  the  n^- 
tractor  and  the  United  States  of  America.  Said  principal  contract  Is  herH'.- 
adopted  and  made  a  part  of  this  contract,  and  a  copy  thereof  is  hereto  attadM*' 

3.  It  is  expressly  stipulated  apd  agreed  that  the  contractor  has  and  reaen'-' 
to  itself,  and  the  subcontractor  grants  to  said  contractor,  the  same  rights  tad 
powers,  in  every  detail  and  respect  and  in  the  same  language  and  intent,  whl••^ 
the  United  States  of  America  reserves  to  itself  in  the  said  principal  contratf 
it  being  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  parties  hereto,  except  as  herein  otherwl** 
provided,  to  place  the  contractor  in  the  same  position  in  regard  to  this  cm- 
tract  which  the  United  States  of  America  occupies  in  the  principal  contrar*.. 
and  place  the  subcontractor  in  the  same  position  in  regard  to  this  contra*" 
which  the  contractor  occupies  in  said  principal  contract.  The  contractor  shall 
In  regard  to  this  contract  have  all  the  rights  and  powers  which  the  Unite"! 
States  of  America  has  In  the  principal  contract,  and  the  subcontractor  ai«<ini>^ 
all  the  obligations  placed  upon  the  contractor  by  said  principal  contract  tt^: 
accepts  and  binds  itself  faithfully  and  fully  to  observe  toward  the  contrar:-- 
and  the  United  States  of  America  each  and  every  term  and  provision  there"-;, 
so  as  to  enable  the  contractor  to  fulfill  every  obligation  to  the  United  Statw 
of  America  according  to  the  intent  and  provisions  of  said  principal  contract. 

4.  The  subcontractor  binds  itself  to  protect  and  save  harmless  the  rontrae^rr 
from  any  and  all  loss,  cost  or  damage  to  it  on  account  of  any  damage  or  IaJtot 
to  third  persons  or  property  occasioned  by  any  act,  negligent  or  otherwlKe.  "f 
said  subcontractor,  its  associates,  servants,  agents,  or  employees,  and  to  pnxnrt'.v 
pay  all  bills  for  labor,  material,  or  other  service  furnished  to  the  subcontractor: 
and  said  subcontractor  further  agrees  to  keep  all  property,  equipment,  material*. 
tools,  and  supplies  free  of  all  liens  or  charges,  and  in  the  event  of  suit  agate*: 
the  contractor  on  any  account  In  connection  with  the  work  hereby  Inctndcd.  tl» 
subcontractor  upon  notice  from  the  contractor  will  appear  and  defend  aane 
and  hold  the  contractor  clear  of  all  loss,  costs,  or  expense. 

5.  Neither  this  contract  nor  any  Interest  therein  shall  be  assigned  or  trans- 
ferred, except  that  the  whole  or  any  part  of  same  is  assignable  to  the  United 
States  of  America. 

6.  The  subcontractor  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  contractor  In  the  maiiBfr 
and  for  the  Items  set  out  in  article  2  of  the  principal  contract  heretaabor^ 
Incorporated  (except  that  no  part  of  this  contract  may  be  sublet),  for  ancb  i<f 
Its  actual  expenditures  in  the  performance  of  the  work  designated  in  artlrie  : 
hereof  as  may  be  approved  or  ratified  by  the  contracting  oSBcer;  and  In  addlrica 
thereto,  as  full  compensation  for  the  services  of  the  subcontractor.  IncladtBt 
profit  and  all  general  or  overhead  expenses,  the  contractor  shall  pay  to  tbr 
subcontractor  such  sum  as  the  contracting  officer  may  approve  and  alknr  tt* 
contractor,  according  to  the  schedule  of  fees  contained  In  the  principal  «•■ 
tract  for  a  fee  upon  the  work  hereby  Included;  provided,  however,  that  tY* 
amount  of  fee  to  be  paid  by  the  contractor  to  the  subcontractor  shall  be  tirt 
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according  to  the  schedule  contained  In  article  3  of  the  principal  contract,  hereto 
attached,  and  shall  not  exceed  the  fee  which,  under  said  schedule,  would  be 
allowed  a  contractor  for  the  work  hereby  Included  if  said  work  had  been  done 
under  a  direct  and  separate  contract.  The  provisions  of  the  principal  contract 
shall  govern  the  manner  and  time  of  determining  the  amount  to  be  paid  to 
the  subcontractor  if  and  when  the  same  shall  have  been  determined,  allowed, 
and  actually  piBld  hj  the  contracting  officer  to  the  contractor,  bat  the  total  fee 
to  the  subcontractor  hereunder  shall  not  exceed  $15,000. 

7.  The  contractor  may  retain  out  of  any  moneys  at  any  time  due  to  the  sub- 
contractor a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  all  persons  who  have  perfonned  labor  or 
furnished  materials  for  the  work  Included  In  this  contract,  and  said  sums  may 
l>e  retained  until  satisfactory  evidence  Is  furnished  the  contractor  that  all  such 
claims  have  been  fully  satisfied. 

In  testimony  of  all  which  the  parties  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  at  Camp 
Grant,  111.,  the  day  and  date  first  above  written. 

Henby  Ebicsson  Co., 
By  Henry  Ebicsson, 

President. 
Witnesses : 

T.  S.  Lowe. 
M.  Labson. 

Knisely  Bhos., 
By  Thos.  p.  Shean, 

President. 
Witnesses : 

John  H.  Seibly. 
W.  H.  Ebicsson. 

CONTRACTING    OFFICER'S    APPROVAL. 

The  undersigned  duly  appointed  and  acting  representative  of  the  contractlug 
offlcer  who  entei-ed  into  the  contract  of  September  6,  1918,  with  Henry  Ericsson 
Co.  for  enlargement  at  Camp  Grant  and  such  other  work  in  connection  there- 
with as  it  may  be  ordered  in  writing  by  the  contracting  offlcer  to  do  at  Camp 
Grant,  111.,  does,  on  behalf  of  said  contracting  officer  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  hereby  assent  to  and  approve  the  foregoing  subcontract  between  said 
Henry  Ericsson  Co.  and  Knlsely  Bros,  for  the  performance  of  the  work  therein 
specified. 

Witness  my  signature  at  Camp  Grant,  111.,  this  18th  day  of  December,  1918. 

W.  T.  Charles, 
3[ait)r,  QiMrlermaster  Corps,  Constructing  Quartermaster. 

Note. — ^This  form  of  subcontract  should  be  executed  In  quintuplicate  and, 
when  execution  shall  have  been  perfected,  the  five  copies  should  be  distributed 
as  follows:  One  each  to  the  contractor  and  subcontractor,  one  each  to  the 
sapervislng  constructing  quartermaster  at  Washington  and  the  constructing 
quartermaster  on  the  work,  and  one  to  the  contract  branch  of  the  Construction 
Division  of  the  Army,  Washington. 

To  the  copy  which  Is  to  be  delivered  to  the  subcontractor  an  extra  copy  of 
the  general  contract  should  be  attached. 

This  Is  a  true  copy. 

R.  H.  Case. 
Major,  Quartermaster  Corps. 


SBP27. 

STJBCONTHACT, 

This  contract,  made  and  concluded  this  let  day  of  November,  1918,  by  and 
between  Henry  Ericsson  Co.,  of  Chicago,  111.,  a  corporation  organized  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois  (hereinafter  called  the  contractor),  and 
Henry  Newgard  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  111.  (hereinafter  called  the  subcontractor), 
witneaseth : 

Whereas  the  contractor  has  heretofore,  to  wit,  on  the  6th  day  of  September, 
1918,  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  United  States  of  America  to  construct 
for  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  enlargement  of  Camp  Grant,  and 
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such  other  work  In  connection  therewith  as  it  may  be  ordered  In  writiiiic  t>T 
the  contracting  officer  to  do  at  Camp  Grant,  IlL ;  and 

Whereas  the  parties  hereto  have  agreed  that  the  subcontractor  shall  for  and 
In  the  stead  of  the  contractor  fulfill  and  perform  such  part  of  said  prlndpa: 
contract  as  is  hereinafter  set  forth;  and 

Whereas  the  subcontractor  has  read  and  Is  familiar  with  each  aod  ewry 
part  of  said  contract,  and  the.  respective  rights,  powers,  benefits,  &nd  liabilit:*^ 
of  the  contractor  and  the  Government  thereunder; 

Now,  therefore,  this  contract  wltnesseth,  that  in  consideration  of  the  preml!<es 
and  of  the  payments  to  be  made  as  hereinafter  provided,  the  snbcontractor 
hereby  covenants  and  agrees  to  and  with  the  contractor  as  follows: 

1.  The  subcontractor  shall  in  the  shortest  possible  time  furnish  the  l»l-r 
materials,  tools,  machitiery,  equipment,  facilities  and  supplies  and  do  all  thine* 
necessary  for  the  corstructlon  and  completion  of  the  following  work:  All  ehv- 
trical  work. 

2.  In  the  performance  of  said  contract  the  subcontractor  binds  itself  to  the 
contractor  and  to  the  United  States  States  of  America  to  comply  fully  with  a 
the  undertakings  and  obligations  of  the  contractor,  exceping  such  as  do  not  ny  } 
to  such  subcontractor's  work,  as  are  set  forth  In  the  principal  contract  made  a-  : 
entered  into  on  the  6th  day  of  September,  1918,  by  and  between  the  contratt..- 
and  the  United  States  of  America.  Said  principal  contract  Is  her^y  ad<i[itt«i 
and  made  a  part  of  this  contract,  and  a  copy  thereof  Is  hereto  attached. 

3.  It  is  expressly  stipulated  and  agreed  that  the  contractor  has  and  re9en<** 
to  Itself,  and  the  subcontractor  grants  to  said  contractor,  Uie  same  rights  at«i 
powers,  in  every  detail  and  respect  and  In  the  same  language  and  Intent, 
which  the  United  States  of  America  reserves  to  itself  in  the  said  prinrliu: 
contract ;  it  being  the  Intent  and  purpose  of  the  parties  hereto,  except  as  herrin 
otherwise  provided,  to  place  the  contractor  In  the  same  position  In  regard  •.•• 
this  contract  which  the  United  States  of  America  occupies  in  the  prin<>i|M. 
contract,  and  place  the  subcontractor  In  the  same  position  in  reganl  to  fh;* 
contract  which  the  contractor  occupies  In  said  principal  contract.  The  re- 
tractor shall  In  regard  to  this  contract  have  all  the  rights  and  powers  vhi<-h 
the  United  States  of  America  has  In  the  principal  contract,  and  the  fob- 
contractor  assumes  all  the  obligations  placed  upon  the  contractor  by  said  prin- 
cipal contract  and  accepts  and  binds  Itself  faithfully  and  fully  to  obsmn 
toward  the  contractor  and  the  United  States  of  America  each  and  every  ikt_ 
and  provision  thereof,  so  as  to  enable  the  contractor  to  fulfill  every  ohlln- 
tlon  to  the  United  States  of  America  according  to  the  Intent  and  proviji<«>s 
of  said  principal  contract. 

4.  The  subcontractor  binds  Itself  to  protect  and  save  harmless  the  contractnr 
from  any  and  all  loss,  cost  or  damage  to  it  on  account  of  any  damage  or  injnr? 
to  third  persons  or  property  occasioned  by  any  act,  negligent  or  othenri^.-. 
of  said  subcontractor,  its  associates,  servants,  agents,  or  employees,  and  t 
promptly  pay  all  bills  for  labor,  material  or  other  service  fumlahed  to  th^  5.*- 
contractor;  and  said  subcontractor  further  agrees  to  keep  all  property,  m?.  •- 
ment,  materials,  tools,  and  supplies  free  of  all  Hens  or  charges,  and  In  the  e%>r  ■ 
of  suit  against  the  contractor  on  any  account  in  connection  with  the  v<ri: 
hereby  included,  the  subcontractor  upon  notice  from  the  contractor  will  api*^' 
and  defend  same  and  hold  the  contractor  clear  of  all  loss,  costs,  or  expense. 

5.  Neither  this  contract  nor  any  Interest  therein  shall  be  as8lgne«l  i»r  tra-- 
ferred,  except  that  the  whole  or  any  part  of  same  Is  assignable  to  the  I'tirt.-: 
States  of  America. 

6.  The  subcontractor  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  contractor  In  the  manner  at  : 
for  the  Items  set  out  In  article  2  of  the  principal  contract  hereinabove  lixw- 
porated  (except  that  no  part  of  this  contract  may  be  sublet),  for  snrfa  <>f  !t> 
actual  expenditures  in  the  performance  of  the  work  designated  In  article  : 
hereof  as  may  be  approved  or  ratified  by  the  contracting  officer;  and  in  addlt.'^- 
thereto,  as  full  compensation  for  the  services  of  the  subcontractor.  Indodlar 
profit  and  all  general  or  overhead  expenses,  the  contractor  shall  pay  to  the  fu'- 
contractor  such  sum  as  the  contracting  officer  may  approve  and  allow  the  ot- 
tractor,  according  to  the  schedule  of  fees  contained  In  the  principal  conlrart  tut 
a  fee  upon  the  work  hereby  included;  provided,  however,  that  the  anii>«tat  M 
fee  to  be  i>aid  by  the  contractor  to  the  subcontractor  shall  be  flxefl  acrordlnc  '  ■ 
the  schedule  contained  in  article  3  of  the  principal  contract,  hereto  attarb«>:. 
and  shall  not  exceed  the  fee  which,  under  said  schedule,  would  W  allcmiii  t 
contractor  for  the  work  hereby  Included,  If  said  work  had  been  tiotw  aniler  « 
direct  and  separate  contract.    The  provisions  of  the  principal  <'«>ntrart  «,•   , 
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govern  the  manner  and  time  of  determining  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  the  sub- 
contractor if  and  when  the  same  shall  have  been  determined,  allowed,  and 
actually  paid  by  the  contracting  officer  to  tbe  contractor,  but  the  total  fee  to 
the  subcontractor  hereunder  shall  not  exeed  $30,000. 

7.  The  contractor  may  retain  out  of  any  moneys  at  any  time  due  to  the 
subcontractor  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  all  persons  who  have  performed  labor  or 
furnished  materials  for  the  work  Included  in  this  contract,  and  said  sums 
may  be  retained  until  satisfactory  evidence  is  furnished  the  contractor  that  all 
such  claims  have  been  fully  satisfied. 

In  testimony  of  all  which  the  parties  hive  hereunto  set  their  hands  at  Camp 
Oraot,  III.,  the  day  and  date  first  above  written. 

HEITBT  £iBIC880N   Co., 

By  Henbt  Ebicsson,  President. 
Witnesses : 

N.  C.  Demaitbe, 
W.  E.  Smith. 

Henby  Newoabd  &  Co., 
By  Henby  Newoabd,  President. 
Witnesses : 

Habbt  D.  La  Dt^T!:, 
Cabl  Le%ts. 

CONTBACTING   OFFICEB'S    APPBOVAL. 

The  undersigned  duly  appointed  and  acting  representative  of  the  contracting 
officer  who  entered  Into  the  contract  of  September  6,  1918,  with  Henry  Ericsson 
Co.,  of  Chicago,  111.,  to  construct  enlargement  of  Camp  Grant  and  such  other 
work  in  connection  therewith  as  It  may  be  ordered  In  writing  by  the  contracting 
officer  to  do  at  Camp  Grant,  III.,  does  on  behalf  of  said  contracting  officer  and 
tbe  United  States  of  America  hereby  assent  to  and  approve  the  foregoing  sub- 
contract between  said  Henry  Ericsson  Co.,  and  Henry  Newgard  Co.,  for  the 
performance  of  the  work  therein  specified. 

Witness  my  signature  at  Camp  Grant,  111.,  this  3d  day  of  January,  1919. 

W.  T.  Chables, 
Major,  QuarteiTnaster  Corps,  Construoting  Quartermaster. 

Note. — Thl.s  form  of  subcontract  should  be  executed  in  quintuplicate,  and 
when  execution  shall  have  been  perfected  the  five  copies  should  be  distributed 
as  follows:  One  each  to  the  contractor  and  subcontractor,  one  each  to  the 
supervising  constructing  quartermaster  at  Washington  and  the  constructing 
quartermaster  on  the  work,  and  one  to  the  contract  branch  of  the  Construction 
Division  of  the  Army,  Washington. 

To  the  copy  which  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  subcontractor  an  extra  copy  of 
the  general  contract  should  be  attached. 

This  is  a  true  copy. 

R.  H.  Case, 
Major,  Quartermaster  Corpn. 


LBP  28. 


SUBCONTKACT. 


This  contract,  made  and  concluded  this  81st  day  of  October,  1918,  by  and 
between  Henry  Ericsson  Co.,  of  Chicago,  III.,  a  corporation  organized  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois  (hereinafter  called  the  contractor),  and  M.  J. 
Corboy  Co.,  of  Chicago,  111.  (hereinafter  called  the  subcontractor),  wltnesseth: 

Whereas  the  contractor  has  heretofore,  to  wit,  on  the  6th  day  of  September, 
1918,  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  United  States  of  America  to  construct 
for  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  enlargement  of  Camp  Grant  and 
such  other  work  in  connection  therewith  as  it  may  be  ordered  In  writing  by 
the  contracting  officer  to  do  at  Camp  Grant,  111. ;  and 

Whereas  the  parties  hereto  have  agreed  that  the  subcontractor  shall,  for  and 
in  tbe  stead  of  the  contractor,  fulfill  and  perform  such  part  of  said  principal 
contract  as  is  hereinafter  set  forth ;  and 

Whereas  tbe  subcontractor  has  read  and  is  familiar  with  each  and  every 
part  of  said  contract,  and  the  respective  rights,  powers,  benefits,  and  liabiltties 
of  the  contractor  and  the  Government  thereunder ; 

ie990»— 20— VOL  2 44 
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'  Now,  ttaerefore,  this  contract  witnessetb,  tbat  in  contdderation  of  the  premtat 
and  of  tbe  payments  to  be  made  as  hereinafter  provided  the  snboontnctw 
hereby  covenants  and  agrees  to  and  with  the  contractor  as  follows : 

1.  The  subcontractor  shall  In  the  shortest  possible  time  furnish  the  labor, 
materials,  tools,  machinery,  equipment,  facilities,  and  supplies  and  do  all  thlD8> 
necessary  for  the  construction  and  completion  of  the  following  work:  Ail 
plumbing. 

2.  In  the  performance  of  said  contract  the  subcontractor  binds  itself  to  thr 
contractor  and  to  tbe  United  States  bf  America  to  comply  fully  with  all  tbe 
undertakings  and  obligations  of  tbe  contractor,  excepting  such  as  do  not  apply 
to  such  subcontractor's  work,  as  are  set  forth  in  tbe  principal  contract  iiukIi* 
and  entered  into  on  the  6th  day  of  September,  1918,  by  and  between  tbe  cuo- 
tractor  and  tbe  United  States  of  America.  Said  principal  contract  is  hereby 
adopted  and  made  a  part  of  this  contract,  and  a  copy  thereof  is  hereto  attartM>i 

3.  It  is  expressly  stipulated  and  agreed  that  the  contractor  has  and  reservw 
to  itself,  and  the  subcontractor  grants  to  said  contractor,  tbe  same  rights  %tv'. 
powers,  in  every  detail  and  respect  and  in  the  same  language  and  intent,  which 
the  United  States  of  America  reserves  to  Itself  in  the  said  principal  cootrxt. 
it  being  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  parties  hereto,  except  as  herein  "th*"- 
wise  provided,  to  place  the  contractor  in  the  same  position  In  regard  to  lhi< 
contract  which  the  United  States  of  America  occupies  In  the  principal  contr«<  t. 
and  place  the  subcontractor  in  tbe  same  position  in  regard  to  this  c<>ntrB<t 
which  the  contractor  occupies  In  said  principal  contract.  The  contractor  «ball 
in  regard  to  this  contract  have  all  the  rights  and  powers  which  the  VnltH 
States  of  America  has  in  the  principal  contract,  and  the  subcontractor  assame* 
all  the  obligations  placed  upon  the  contractor  by  said  principal  contract  an-! 
accepts  and  binds  itself  faithfully  and  fully  to  observe  toward  the  contractor 
and  the  United  States  of  America  each  and  e\-ery  term  and  provision  thert"'. 
so  as  to  enable  the  contractor  to  'fulfill  every  obligation  to  the  Unlttnl  Sta-— 
of  America  according  to  the  Intent  and  provisions  of  said  principal  oontrart. 

4.  The  subcontractor  binds  Itself  to  protect  and  save  harmle«<s  the  c«>ntra«-»"* 
from  any  and  all  loss,  cost,  or  damage  to  it  on  account  of  any  damage  or  in)or; 
to  third  persons  or  property  occasioned  by  any  act,  negligent  or  otherwise.  ..f 
said  subcontractor,  its  associates,  servants,  agents,  or  employees,  and  :•• 
promptly  pay  all  bills  for  labor,  material,  or  other  service  furnished  t«»  tbe  *oh- 
contractor ;  and  said  subcontractor  further  agrees  to  keep  all  property.  Mjnlp- 
ment,  materials,  tools,  and  supplies  free  of  all'  liens  or  charges,  and  In  tb« 
event  of  suit  against  the  contractor  on  any  account  In  connection  with  t^- 
work  hereby  Included  the  subcontractor,  upon  notice  from  the  contractor.  «i'.'. 
appear  and  defend  same  and  hold  tbe  contractor  clear  of  all  lofet,  costa,  ur 
expense. 

5.  Neither  this  contract  nor  any  interest  therein  sliall  be  a.<isigne<I  or  tra:  * 
ferred,  except  that  the  whole  or  any  part  of  same  Is  assignable  to  the  rni:n! 
States  of  America. 

6.  The  subcontractor  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  contractor  In  the  manor' 
and  for  the  Items  set  out  in  article  2  of  the  principal  contract  hervinahi>i»- 
incorporated  (except  that  no  part  of  this  contract  may  be  sublet)  for  ."^ch  <  f 
its  actual  expenditures  In  the  performance  of  the  work  designated  in  artlcU-  : 
hereof  as  may  be  approved  or  ratified  by  the  contracting  officer ;  ami  in  a*'. !  - 
tion  'thereto,  a»  full  compensation  for  the  services  of  the  subcontractor,  incla-'. 
ing  profit  and  all  general  or  overhead  expenses,  the  contractor  shall  pay  t«>  ilw 
subcontractor  such  sum  as  the  contracting  officer  may  approve  and  allow  thr 
contractor,  according  to  the  schedule  of  fees  contained  In  the  principal  cimtrar: 
for  a  fee  uiwn  the  work  hereby  Included :  Provided,  fcoirerer.  Tbat  the  aaMoiit 
of  fee  to  be  paid  by  the  contractor  to  the  subcontractor  shall  be  fixed  acconlint 
to  the  schedule  contained  In  article  3  of  the  principal  contract,  hereto  attadif^l. 
and  shall  not  exceed  the  fee  which  under  said  schedule  would  be  allow««!  a 
contractor  for  the  work  hereby  included  If  said  work  had  been  done  nnder  a 
direct  and  separate  contract.  Tbe  provisions  of  tbe  principal  cnntr»rt  sJu"-' 
govern  the  manner  and  time  of  determining  the  amount  to  be  paid  lo  tbe  niK 
contractor  If  and  when  the  same  shall  have  been  determined,  allowed.  aoJ 
actually  paid  by  the  contracting  officer  to  the  contractor;  but  thf  total  ftf  '•• 
the  subcontractor  hereunder  shall  not  exceed  $35,000. 

7.  The  contarctor  may  retain  out  of  any  moneys  at  any  time  due  to  the  «aK 
contractor  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  all  persons  who  have  performed  labiir  or 
furnished  materials  for  the  work  included  in  this  contract,  and  said  muni  may 
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be  retained  until  satistectory  evidence  is  fumisbed  the  contractor  that  all 
mch  claims  hare  been  fnlly  satisfied. 

In  testimony  of  all  which-  the  parties  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  at 
Camp  Grant,  111.,  the  day  and  date  first  above  written. 

Hknbt' EiiacssoN  Co., 
By  Hekbt.  Ekicsson, 

PretidetU. 
Witnesses: 

N.  C.  Dbmaube. 
J.  M.  EoAN,  Jr. 

M.  J.  CktBBOT  Oo., 
By  M.  J.  CoBBOT, 

PreHdent. 
Witnesses: 

johk  a.  cobbot. 
Geo.  a.  Colson. 

CONTRACTINO  OFFICEB'S   APPBOVAL. 

The  undersigned,  duly  appointed  and  acting  representative  of  the  contract- 
ing officer,  who  entered  Into  the  contract  of  September  6,  1918,  with  Henry 
Ericsson  Co.  to  construct  enlargement  of  Camp  Grant  at  Camp  Grant,  111., 
does,  on  behalf  of  said  contracting  officer  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
hereby  as-sent  to  and  approve  the  foregoing  subcontract  between  said  Henry 
Ericsson  Co.  and  M.  J.  Corboy  Co.,  plumbing  contractors,  for  the  performance 
of  the  work  therein  specified. 

Witness  my  signature  at  Camp  Grant,  111.,  this  8th  day  of  November,  1918. 

W.  T.  Chables, 
Major,  Quartermaster  Corps,  Constructing  Quartermaster, 

XoTE. — This  form  of  subcontract  should  be  executed  In  quIntupUcate  and, 
when  execution  shall  have  been  perfected,  the  five  copies  should  be  distributed 
as  follows :  One  each  to  the  contractor  and  subcontractor,  one  each  to  the 
supervising  constructing  quartermaster  at  Washington  and  the  constructing 
quartermaster  on  the  work,  and  one  to  the  contract  branch  of  the  Construction 
Division  of  the  Army,  Washington. 

To  the  copy  which  Is  to  be  delivered  to  the  subcontractor  an  extra  copy 
of  the  general  contract  should  be  attached. 

This  is  a  true  copy. 

B.  H.  Case, 
Major,  Quartermaster  Corps. 


LBP  29. 

SUBCONTBACT. 

This  contract,  made  and  concluded  this  6th  day  of  November,  1918,  by  and 
Iwtween  Henry  Ericsson  Co.,  of  Chicago,  111.,  a  corporation  organized  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois  (hereinafter  called  the  contractor),  and  Kehm 
Brothers  Co.,  of  Chicago,  111.  (hereinafter  called  the  subcontractor),  wlt- 
n^-sseth: 

Whereas,  the  contractor  has  heretofore,  to  wit,  on  the  6th  day  of  September, 
191S,  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  United  States  of  America  to  construct 
for  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  enlargement  of  Camp  Grant,  and 
sufh  other  work  in  connection  therewith  as  It  may  be  ordered  In  writing  by 
the  contracting  officer  to  do,  at  Camp  Grant,  111. ;  and 

Wliereas,  the  parties  hereto  have  agreed  that  the  subcontractor  shall  for 
and  In  the  stead  of  the  contractor  fulfill  and  i)erform  such  part  of  said 
principal  contract  as  Is  hereinafter  set  forth ;  and 

Whereas,  the  subcontractor  has  read  and  is  familiar  with  each  and  every 
Pnn  of  said  contract,  and  the  respective  rights,  powers,  benefits,  and  liabilities 
cf  the  contractor  and  the  Government  thereunder : 
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Now,  therefore,  this  contract  witnessetta:  That  in  coiiKidtfratiOD  •(  «h» 
premises  and  of  the  payments  to  be  made  as  hereinafter  provided,  tbe  Mib- 
contractor  hereby  covenants  and  agrees  to  and  with  tbe  contractor  as  (oUowv . 

The  subcontractor  shall  in  the  shortest  possible  time  furnish  tbe  tabur 
materials,  tools,  machinery,  equipment,  facilities,  and  supplies,  and  do  a:, 
thinf^  necessary  for  the  construction  and  completion  of  the  followlnit  wiirk : 
All  steam  heating. 

In  the  performance  of  said  contract  the  subcontractor  binds  itself  to  tb^ 
contractor  and  to  the  United  States  of  .\merica  to  comply  fully  with  all  'i- 
undertakings  and  obligations  of  the  contractor,  excepting  such  as  do  »•' 
apply  to  such  subcontractor's  work,  as  are  set  forth  In  the  principal  coiitTa<- 
made  and  entered  into  on  the  6th  day  of  September,  1918,  by  and  b<'t»n'u 
the  contractor  and  the  United  States  of  America.  Said  principal  contract  -.•> 
hereby  adopted  and  made  a  part  of  this  contract,  and  a  copy  thereof  is  her«<» 
attached. 

It  is  expressly  stipulated  and  agreed  that  the  contractor  has  and  rcinrt«~ 
to  Itself,  and  the  subcontractor  grants  to  said  contractor,  the  same  riefatii  aa : 
Ijowers,  In  every  detail  and  respect  and  in  the  same  language  and  intent,  whi'-t, 
the  United  States  of  America  reserves  to  Itself  In  the  said  principal  footr«<t . 
it  being  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  parties  hereto,  except  as  herein  otbrr- 
wlae  provided,  to  place  the  contractor  In  the  same  position  In  regard  to  thi* 
c-ontract  which  the  United  States  of  America  occupies  In  the  principal  <■•* 
tract,  and  place  the  subcontractor  In  the  same  position  In  regard  to  this  <>nntni' 
which  the  contractor  occupies  In  said  princiiial  contract.  The  contractor  nha" 
in  regard  to  this  contract  have  all  the  rights  and  powers  which  the  rnl*f 
States  of  America  has  in  the  principal  contract,  and  the  subcontractor  a««ut:>~ 
all  the  obligations  placed  upon  the  contractor  by  said  principal  contract  *!■■. 
nccepts  and  binds  itself  faithfully  and  fully  to  observe  towanl  the  contrat--- 
nnrt  the  United  States  of  America  each  and  every  term  and  provision  therv"' 
so  as  to  enable  the  contractor  to  fulfill  every  obligation  to  tlie  United  State*  •' 
America  according  to  the  intent  and  provisions  of  said  principal  contract. 

The  subcontractor  binds  itself  to  protect  and  save  harmless  the  contra- '  •' 
from  any  and  all  loss,  cost,  or  damage  to  it  on  account  of  any  damaitr  ••* 
Injury  to  third  persons  or  property  occasioned  by  any  act,  negligent  or  oth^- 
wlse,  of  said  subcontractor,  its  associates,  servants,  agents,  or  employee!*.  •'  ' 
to  promptly  pay  all  bills  for  labor,  material,  or  other  service  furnished  to  th' 
subcontractor;  and  said  subcontractor  further  agrees  to  keep  all  pniptrtT 
equipment,  materials,  tools,  and  supplies  free  of  all  liens  or  charges,  ani!  ■ 
the  event  of  suit  against  the  contractor  on  any  account  in  connection  with  'V 
work  hereby  Included,  the  subcontractor  upon  notice  from  the  contractor  » 
appear  and  defend  same  and  hold  the  contractor  clear  of  all  loos,  coots.  •' 
expense. 

Neither  this  contract  nor  any  Interest  therein  shall  be  asslgnttl  or  irar* 
ferretl,  except  that  the  whole  or  any  part  of  same  is  assignable  to  the  l"r.l-^ 
States  of  America. 

The  subcontractor  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  contractor  In  the  manner  ?'  •. 
for  the  Items  set  out  in  article  2  of  the  principal  contract  hereinabove  ItK^-r 
porated  (except  that  no  part  of  this  contract  mny  be  sublet t,  for  duch  "f    ••> 
actual  expenditures  In  the  performance  of  the  work  designated   In  artirt.    : 
hereof  as  may  be  approved  or  ratified  by  the  contracting  officer;  and  In  aihltti*' 
thereto,  as  full  compensation  for  the  ser\-lces  of  the  subcontractor.  InHod  "r 
profit  and  all  general  or  overhead  expenses,  the  contractor  .shall  pay  to  tbv  »•. 
contractor  such  sum  of  the  contracting  officer  may  approve  and  allow  the  «■< 
tractor,  according  to  the  .sche<lule  of  fees  contained  In  the  principal  contract  f-*-  • 
fe"  upon  the  work  hereby  Included ;  provlde<l,  however,  that  the  amount  of  trr-  • 
be  paid  by  the  contractor  to  the  subcontractor  shall  be  flxiil  nccunllne  to  ';- 
schedule  contained  in  orticle  3  of  the  principal  contract,  hereto  attnchnl.  nr.<1  <* 
not  exceed  the  fee  which,  under  said  schedule,  would  be  allowed  n  rymtrair.' 
for  the  work  hereby  Included,  if  said  work  had  been  done  under  a  dinvt  .<• 
separate  contract.     The  provisions  of  the  principal  contract  shall  cnvern  f'^ 
manner  and  time  of  determining  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  the  subcontrartur   ' 
and  when  the  same  shall  have  been  determined,  allowed,  and  actually  pa-.' 
by  the  contracting  officer  to  the  contractor,  but  the  total  fte  to  the  sabcontr*^  t 
hereunder  shall  not  exceed  $30,000. 

The  contractor  may  retain  out  of  any  moneys  at  any  time  dne  to  tbr  Hfb- 
contractor  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  all  persons  who  have  performed  labor  <^ 
furnished  materials  for  the  work  included  in  this  contract,  and  said  sbids  gnj 
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be    retained  until  satisfactory  evidence  is  fumlsbed  the  contractor  that  all 
such  ciaims  have  been  fully  satisfied. 

In  testimony  of  all  which  the  parties  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  at 
<"*ainp  Grant,  111.,  the  day  and  date  first  above  written. 

Hekbt  Ebicsson  Co., 
By  Hbnbt  Ebicsson,  President. 
'Witnesses : 

X.  O.  Demaube. 
J.  M.  EIOAK,  Jr. 

Kehu  Bbothebs  Co., 
Witnesses:  By  August  Kehu,  President. 

W.  H.  Mebtz. 
C.  Tbappen. 

CONTBilCTINO  OFFICEB's  APFBOVAI. 

The  undersigned  duly  appointed  and  acting  representative  of  the  contract- 
ing officer  who  entered  into  the  contract  of  September  6,  1918,  with  Henry 
Krlcsson  Co.  to  construct  enlargement  of  Camp  Grant,  at  or  near  Camp  Grant, 
III.,  does  on  behalf  of  said  contracting  officer  and  the  United  States  of  America 
hereby  assent  to  and  approve  the  foregoing  subcontract  between  said  Henry 
Kricsson  Co.  and  Kehm  Broa  Co.,  for  the  performance  of  the  work  therein 
specified. 

Witness  my  signature  at  Camp  Grant,  111.,  'this  8th  day  of  November,  1918. 

W.  T.  Chablks, 
Major,  Quartermaster  Corps,  Constructing  Quartermaster. 

XoTE. — ^Thls  form  of  subcontract  should  be  executed  In  quintnpUcate  and, 
when  execution  shall  have  been  perfected,  the  five  copies  should  be  distributed 
as  follows:  One  each  to  the  contractor  and  subcontractor,  one  each  to  the 
.Kuperrislng  construcing  quartermaster  at  Washington  and  the  constructing 
quartermaster  on  the  work,  and  one  to  the  contract  branch  of  the  Constmc- 
tion  Division  of  the  Army,  Washington. 

To  the  copy  which  Is  to  be  delivered  to  the  subcontractor  an  extra  copy  of 
the  general  contract  should  be  attached. 

This  Is  a  true  copy : 

R.  H.  Case, 
Major,  Quartermaster  Corps. 

LBP  30. 

StmCORTBACT.         , 

This  contract,  made  and  concluded  this  21st  day  of  October,  1918,  by  and 
l>etween  Henry  Ericsson  Co.,  of  Chicago,  111.,  a  corporation  organized  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois  (hereinafter  called  the  contractor),  and  Zander- 
Ueum  Co.,  of  Chicago,  HI.  (hereinafter  called  the  subcontractor),  witnesseth: 

Whereas  the  contractor  has  heretofore,  to  wit,  on  the  6th  day  of  September, 
IftlS,  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  United  States  of  America  to  construct 
for  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  for  enlargement  of  Camp  Grant  and 
such  other  work  in  connection  therewith  as  it  may  be  ordered  in  writing  by  the 
fontmcting  officer  to  do  at  Camp  Grant,  111. ;  and 

Whereas  the  piirtles  hereto  liave  agreed  that  the  subcontractor  shall,  for  and 
in  the  stead  of  the  contractor,  fulfill  and  perform  such  part  of  said  principal 
crintract  as  is  hereinafter  set  forth  ;  and 

Whereas  the  subcontractor  has  read  and  is  familiar  with  each  and  every  part 
of  said  contract  and  the  respective  rights,  powers,  benefits,  and  liabilities  of 
the  contractor  and  the  Government  thereunder ; 

Now,  therefore,  this  contract  witnesseth:  That  In  consideration  of  the 
premises  and  of  the  payments  to  be  made  as  hereinafter  provided,  the  subcon- 
tnictor  hereby  covenants  and  agrees  to  and  with  the  contractor,  as  follows : 

The  subcontractor  shall  In  the  shortest  possible  time  furnish  the  labor,  mate- 
rinls,  tools,  machinery,  equipment,  facilities,  and  supplies,  and  do  all  things 
necessary  for  the  construction  and  completion  of  the  following  work:  All 
plastering  and  lathing. 

In  the  performance  of  said  contract,  the  subcontractor  binds  Itself  to  the  con- 
tractor and  to  the  United  States  of  America  to  comply  fully  with  all  the  undertak- 
ings and  obligations  of  the  contractor,  excepting  such  as  do  not  apply  to  such 
subcontractor's  work,  as  are  set  forth  in  the  principal  contract  made  and 
entered  into  on  the  6th  day  of  Set>tember,  1918,  by  and  between  the  contractor 
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and  the  United  States  of  America.    Said  principal  contract  in  bereby 
and  made  a  part  of  this  contract  and  a  copy  tltereof  la  hereto  attached. 

It  is  expressly  stipulated  and  agreed  that  the  contractor  has  and  reaerre*  t» 
Itself,  and  the  subcontractor  grants  to  said  contractor,  the  same  risbts  aad 
powers,  in  every  detail  and  respect  and  in  the  same  language  and  intent,  wbi<-» 
the  United  States  of  America  reserves  to  Itself  in  the  said  principal  oontran. 
It  being  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  parties  hereto,  except  as  herein  mlm  ■!» 
provided,  to  place  the  contractor  In  the  same  position  in  regard  to  this  cuotxact 
which  the  United  States  of  America  occupies  In  the  principal  contract  and 
place  the  subcontractor  in  the  same  position  in  regard  to  this  contract  whirtt 
the  contractor  occupies  in  said  principal  contract.  The  contractor  shall,  la 
regard  to  this  contract  have  ail  the  rights  and  powers  which  the  United  Stai«« 
of  America  has  In  the  principal  contract,  and  the  subcontractor  aaanmes  all  tbr 
obligations  placed  upon  the  contractor  by  said  principal  contract  and  aceept* 
and  binds  itself  faithfully  and  fully  to  observe  toward  the  contractor  and  ibe 
United  States  of  America  each  and  every  term  and  provision  thereof,  ao  as  t<> 
enable  the  contractor  to  fulfill  every  obligation  to  the  United  States  of  Anoerira 
according  to  the  intent  and  provisions  of  said  principal  contract. 

The  subcontractor  binds  Itself  to  protect  and  save  tiarmless  the  contracti>r 
from  any  and  all  loss,  cost,  or  damage  to  it  on  account  of  any  ■i«T««i«f»  «tr 
injury  to  third  persons  or  property  occasioned  by  any  act,  negligent  or  other- 
wise, of  said  subcontractor,  Its  associates,  servants,  agents,  or  employees,  ■n'l 
to  promptly  pay  all  bills  for  labor,  material,  or  other  service  fumUheil  t<>  ;  •• 
subcontractor;  and  said  subcontractor  further  agrees  to  keep  all  pntitc-rt.*. 
equipment,  materials,  tools,  and  supplies  free  of  all  liens  or  charges,  and  in  ttH- 
event  of  suit  against  the  contractor  on  any  account  In  connection  with  tb«  m«T. 
hereby  included  the  subcontractor,  upon  notice  from  the  Contractor.  «.  '. 
appear  and  defend  same  and  hold  the  contractor  clear  of  all  loss.  i^Okta.  •!' 
expense. 

Neither  this  contract  nor  any  interest  therein  shall  be  assigned  or  trs!.« 
ferred,  except  that  the  whole  or  any  part  of  same  is  assignable  tu  ttw  l'f:r<*. 
States  of  America. 

The  subcontractor  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  contractor  in  the  uianner  at 
for  the  Items  set  out  in  article  2  of  the  principal  contract  hereinabove  in.'-- 
porated  (except  that  no  part  of  this  contract  may  be  sublet),  for  such  of    •• 
actual  expenditures  In  the  i)erformance  of  the  work  designated  in  article  *. 
hereof  as  may  be  approved  or  ratified  by  the  contracting  officer;  and  In  ad-- 
tion  thereto,  as  full  compensation  for  the  services  of  the  subcontractor.  Iik-1- 
Ing  profit  and  all  general  or  overhead  expenses,  the  contractor  shall  pay  tn  • 
subcontractor  such  sum  as  the  contracting  officer  may  approve  and  allow  ttt' 
contractor,  according  to  the  schedule  of  fees  contained  in  the  principal  o* 
tract  for  a  fee  uiwn  the  work  hereby  included:  Provided,  hoicerer.  Thai  tt»» 
amount  of  fee  to  be  paid  by  the  contractor  to  the  subcontractor  shall  b<^  txr-i 
according  to  the  schedule  contained  in  article  3  of  the  principal  contn^r 
hereto  uttache<l,  and  shall  not  exceed  the  fee  which,  under  said   srb^]-'- 
would  be  allowed  a  contractor  for  the  work  hereby  included  If  said  work  h« : 
been  done  under  a  direct  and  separate  contract.    The  provisions  of  the  |ir. 
clpal  contract  shall  govern  the  manner  and  time  of  determining  the  amooni  *.■ 
be  paid  to  the  subcontractor  if  and  when  the  same  shall  have  b(<en  detennii,".' 
allowed,  and  actually  paid  by  the  contracting  officer  to  the  contractor,  hat  tJ>- 
total  fee  to  the  subcontractor  hereunder  shall  not  exceed  $15,000. 

The  contractor  may  retain  out  of  any  moneys  at  any  time  due  In  th*-  »■ 
contractor  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  all  i)ersons  who  have  perfomu<d  taUir  «•- 
furnished  materials  for  the.  work  included  in  this  contract,  and  saiit  sums  wn 
be  retained  until  satisfactory  evidence  is  furnished  the  contractor  that  all  •■j  • 
claims  have  been  fully  satisfied. 

In  testimony  of  all  which  the  parties  have  hereunto  .set  their  hands  at  Can.; 
Grant.  III.,  the  day  and  date  first  above  written. 

HE5RT  Kairsaon  Crv. 
By  Henkt  E^irs.soN.  Prr*Hfmt 

Witnesses : 

N.  C.  PEMArRE. 

W.  E.  Smith. 

Zandb-Reum  Ok.. 
By  WiiUAU  ZaXOBB.  Prrmdfml 

Witnesses: 

Oscar  A.  Reim. 
T.  S.  Lowe. 
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CONTBACTING   OrFICEB'S    APPEOVAL. 

Tlie  undersigned  duly  appointed  and  acting  represimtative  of  the  contracting 
officer  who  entered  into  the  contract  of  September  6,  1918,  with  Henry  Ericsson 
Co.,  of  Chicago,  111.,  to  construct  enlargement  of  Camp  Grant  and  such  other 
work  in  connection  therewith  as  It  may  be  ord»ed  in  writing  by  the  contract- 
ing officer  to  do  at  Camp  Grant,  111.,  does  on  behalf  of  said  contracting  ofiic^r 
and  ttie  United  States  of  America  hereby  assent  to  and  approve  the  foregoing 
subcontract  between  said  Henry  Ericsson  Co.  and  Zander-Beum  Co.  for  the 
performance  of  tlie  work  therein  specl&ed. 

Witness  my  signature  at  Camp  Grant,  111.,  this  3d  day  of  January,  1919.      , 

W.  T.  Ohablbs, 
Major,  Quartermatter  Corps,  Constructing  Quartenmaster. 

N'oTE. — ^Thls  form  of  subcontract  should  be  executed  in  quiutupllcate,  and 
Twlien  execution  shall  have  been  perfected  the  five  copies  should  be  distributed 
as  follows :  One  eacli  to  tie  contractor  and  subcontractor,  one  each  to  the  super- 
vising constructing  quartermaster  at  Washington  and  the  constructing  quarter- 
master on  the  work,  and  one  to  the  contract  branch  of  the  Construction  Division 
of  the  Army,  Washington. 

To  the  copy  which  is  to  be  delivered  to  tlie  subcontractor  an  extra  copy  of 
tlie  general  contract  should  be  attached. 

This'  is  a  true  copy. 

B.  H.  Case. 
Major,  Quartermaster  Corps. 

LBP  23. 

COXTKACT  FOB   EMERGENCY    WORK — CONSTBTJCTIOW  OF  ADDITION   TO   HOSPITAI^    ETC., 

AT   CAMP   GRANT. 

Contract  made  and  concluded  this  20th  day  of  February,  1918,  by  and  be- 
tween Henry  Ericsson  Co.,  of  139  North  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  111.,  a  corpora- 
tion organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  represented  by  Henry 
Ericsson,  its  president,  party  of  the  first  part  (hereinafter  called  contractor), 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  by  I-teut.  Col.  R.  C.  Marshall,  jr..  Quarter- 
master Corps,  National  Army  (hereinafter  called  contracting  officer),  acting 
by  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  party  of  the  second  part. 

Whereas  the  Congress  having  declared  by  joint  resolution  approved  April  6, 
1917,  that  war  exists  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Germany,  a 
national  emergency  exists  and  the  United  States  urgently  requires  the  imme- 
diate performance  of  the  work  hereinafter  described,  and  it  is  necessary  that 
said  work  shall  be  completed  within  the  shortest  possible  time;  and 

Whereas  it  is  advisable,  under  the  disturbed  conditions  which  exist  in  the 
contracting  Industry  throughout  the  country,  for  the  United  States  to  depart 
from  the  usual  procedure  in  the  matter  of  letting  contracts,  and  adopt  means 
that  will  insure  the  most  expeditious  results ;  and 

"Whereas  the  contractor  has  had  experience  In  the  execution  of  similar  work, 
has  an  organization  suitable  for  the  performance  of  such  work,  and  Is  ready  to 
undertake  the  same  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  herein  provided : 

Now,  therefore,  this  contract  witnesseth,  That  in  consideration  of  the  premises 
and  of  the  payments  to  be  made  as  hereinafter  provided,  the  contractor  hereby 
covenants  and  agrees  to  and  wlUi  the  contracting  officer  as  follows : 

Abticu;  1.  Extent  of  the  work. — The  contractor  shall,  in  the  shortest  possible 
time,  furnish  the  labor,  material,  tools,  machinery,  equipment,  facilities,  and 
supplies,  and  do  all  things  necessary  for  the  construction  and  completion  of  the 
following  work :  Addition  to  hospital  and  such  other  work  as  It  may  be  directed 
in  writing  by  the  contracting  officer  to  do,  at  Camp  Grant,  near  Rockford,  111., 
in  accordance  with  the  drawings  and  specifications  to  be  furnished  by  the 
contracting  officer,  and  subject  in  every  detail  to  his  supervision,  direction,  and 
instruction. 

The  contracting  officer  may,  from  time  to  time,  by  written  Instructions  or 
drawings  issued  to  the  contractor,  make  changes  in  said  drawings  and  speci- 
fications, issue  additional  instructions,  require  additional  work,  or  direct  the 
omission  of  work  previously  ordered,  and  the  provisions  of  this  contract  shall 
apply  to  all  such  changes,  modifications,  and  additions  with  the  same  effect  as 
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If  they  were  embodied  In  the  original  drawings  and  specifications.  The  coDtr»r- 
tor  shall  comply  with  all  such  written  Instructions  or  drawings. 

The  title  to  all  work  completed  or  in  course  of  construction  shall  be  In  tb<> 
United  States;  and  upon  delivery  at  the  site  of  the  work,  and  upon  Inspectkm 
and  acceptance  in  writing  by  the  contracting  officer,  all  machinery.  eqolpmHtt. 
hand  tools,  supplies,  and  materials,  for  which  the  contractor  shall  be  entitlMl 
to  be  reimbursed  under  paragraph  (a)  of  article  2  hereof,  shall  become  tbr 
property  of  the  United  States.  These  provisions  as  to  title  shall  not  opa«te  to 
relieve  the  contractor  from  any  duties  imposed  hereby  or  by  tbe  contractlnc 
officer. 

Abt.  2.  Coat  of  the  work. — ^The  contractor  shall  be  reimbursed  in  tbe  manoer 
hereinafter  described  for  such  of  its  actual  net  expenditures  in  the  performaixv 
of  said  work  as  may  be  approved  or  ratified  by  the  contracting  officer  and  a« 
are  included  In  the  following  items : 

(a)  All  labor,  material,  machinery,  hand  tools  not  owned  by  the  -wvetaam, 
supplies  and  equipment,  necessary  for  either  temporary  or  permanent  nae  for 
the  benefit  of  said  work ;  but  this  shall  not  be  construed  to  cover  maehhwry  "t 
equipment  mentioned  in  section  (c)  of  this  article.  The  contractor  sball  In■k^ 
no  departure  from  the  standard  rate  of  wages  being  paid  in  tbe  locality  where 
said  work  is  being  done  without  the  prior  consent  and  approval  of  tlM>  mn- 
tracting  officer. 

(b)  All  subcontracts  made  in  accordance  with  the  provislona  of  this 
ment. 

(c)  Rental  actually  paid  by  the  contractor,  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
mentioned  in  the  schedule  of  rental  rates  hereto  attached,  for  constmcCloa 
plant  in  sound  and  workable  condition,  such  as  pumps,  derricks,  coocretr 
mixers,  boilers,  clamshell  or  other  buckets,  electric  motors,  electric  drill*. 
electric  hammers,  electric  hoists,  steam  shovels,  locomotive  cranes,  power  saw». 
engineer's  levels  and  transits,  and  such  other  equipment  as  may  he  necessary 
for  the  proper  and  economical  prosecution  of  the  work. 

Rental  to  the  contractor  for  such  construction  plant  or  parts  thereof  a*  it 
may  own  and  furnish,  at  the  rates  mentioned  in  the  schedule  of  rental  ratfs 
hereto  attached,  except  as  hereinafter  set  forth.  When  such  constructian  plan: 
or  any  part  thereof  shall  arrive  at  the  site  of  the  work,  the  contractor  alian 
file  with  the  contracting  officer  a  schedule  setting  forth  the  fair  valuatlcQ  at 
that  time  of  each  part  of  such  construction  plant.  Such  valuation  shall  b^ 
deemed  final,  unless  the  contracting  officer  shall,  within  five  days  after  tb* 
machinery  has  been  set  up  and  Is  worldng,  modify  or  change  sudi  valuation. 
in  which  event  the  valuation  so  made  by  the  contracting  officer  shall  be  deemed 
final.  When  and  if  the  total  rental  paid  to  the  contractor  for  any  such  |«r; 
shall  equal  the  valuation  thereof,  no  further  rental  therefor  shall  be  paid  to 
the  contractor,  and  title  thereto  shall  vest  In  the  United  States.  At  the  cmn- 
pletion  of  the  work,  the  constructing  officer  may,  at  his  option,  purchase  fnr 
the  United  States  any  part  of  such  construction  plant  then  owned  by  tbe  ««)«- 
tractor  by  paying  to  the  contractor  the  difference  between  the  valoatloD  of 
such  part  or  parts  and  the  total  rentals  theretofore  paid  therefor. 

Rates  of  rental  as  substitutes  for  such  scheduled  rental  rates  may  be  ajtrtui 
upon  In  writing  between  the  contractor  and  the  contracting  officer,  such  rar*< 
to  be  In  corformlty  with  rates  of  rental  charged  In  the  particular  terrltorr  li 
which  the  work  covered  by  this  contract  is  to  be  performed.  If  the  rontartlnr 
officer  shall  furnish  or  suppl.v  any  such  equipment,  the  contractor  .ihail  not  >»■ 
allowed  any  rental  therefor  and  shall  receive  no  fee  for  the  nse  of  sach  equip- 
ment 

(d)  Loading  and  unloading  such  construction  plant,  the  transportation  tberfx' 
to  and  from  the  place  or  places  wliere  It  Is  to  be  used  in  connection  with  said 
work,  subject  to  the  provisions  hereinafter  set  forth,  the  installation  and  di«- 
mantling  thereof,  and  ordinary  repairs  and  replacements  during  \X%  a«e  in  th^ 
said  work. 

(e)  Transportation  and  expenses  to  and  from  the  work  of  the  nereswarj-  IMi 
forces  for  the  economical  and  successful  prosecution  of  the  work,  pmmrinc 
labor  and  expediting  the  production  and  transportation  of  material  and  eqoip- 
ment 

(f)  Salaries  of  resident  engineers,  superintendents,  timekeepers,  foremen,  an«l 
other  employees  at  the  field  offices  of  the  contractor  In  connection  with  said 
work.  In  case  the  full  time  of  any  field  employee  of  the  contractor  Is  not  ap- 
plied to  said  work  but  Is  divided  between  said  work  and  other  work,  hin  salary 
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sball  be  included  In  this  Item  only  In  proportion  to  the  actual  time  applied  to 
this  work. 

Iff)  Buildings  and  equipment  required  for  necessary  field  offices,  commis- 
sary, and  hospital  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  and  operating  said  offices,  com- 
missary, and  hospital,  including  such  minor  exi)enses  as  telegrams,  telephone 
service,  expressage,  postage,  etc. 

(A)  Such  bonds,  fire,  public  liability,  employers'  liability,  workmen's  com- 
pensation, and  other  insurance  as  the  contracting  officer  may  approve  or 
require,  and  such  losses  and  expenses,  not  compensated  by  insurance  or  other- 
wise, as  are  found  and  certified  by  the  contracting  officer  to  have  been  actually 
sustained  (including  settlements  made  with  the  written  consent  and  approval 
of  the  contracting  officer)  by  the  contractor  in  connection  with  said  work,  and 
to  have  clearly  resulted  from  causes  other  than  the  fault  or  neglect  of  the  con- 
tractor. Such  losses  and  ext)enses  shall  not  be  included  In  the  cost  of  the  work 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  contractor's  fee.  The  cost  of  reconstruct- 
ing and  replacing  any  of  the  work  destroyed  or  damaged  shall  be  Included  in 
the  cost  of  the  work  for  the  purpose  of  reimbursement  to  the  contractor,  but 
not  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  contractor's  fee,  except  as  hereinafter 
provided. 

(»)  Permit  fees,  deposits,  royalties,  and  other  similar  items  of  expense  inci- 
dental to  the  execution  of  this  contract  and  necessarily  incurred.  Expenditures 
under  this  item  must  be  approved  in  advance  by  the  contracting  officer. 

(i)  Such  proportion  of  the  transportation,  traveling,  and  .hotel  expenses  of 
officers,  engineers,  and  other  employees  of  the  contractor  as  is  actually  incurred 
in  connection  with  this  work. 

(k)  Such  other  items  as  should  In  the  opinion  of  the  contracting  officer  be 
included  in  the  cost  of  the  work.  When  such  an  item  is  allowed  by  the  con- 
tracting officer,  It  shall  be  specifically  certified  as  being  allowed  under  this 
paragraph. 

The  United  States  reserves  the  right  to  pay  directly  to  common  carriers  any 
or  all  freight  charges  on  material  of  all  kinds,  and  machinery,  furnished  under 
this  contract,  and  certified  by  the  contracting  officer  as  being  for  installation 
or  for  consumption  In  the  course  of  the  w'ork  hereunder;  the  contractor  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  such  freight  charges  of  this  character  as  It  shall  pay  and  as 
shall  be  specifically  certified  by  the  contracting  officer ;  but  the  contractor  shall 
have  no  fee  based  on  such  expenditures.  Freight  charges  paid  by  the  con- 
tractor for  transportation  of  construction  equipment,  construction  plant,  tools, 
and  supplies  of  every  character  shall  be  treated  as  part  of  the  cost  of  the  work 
upon  which  the  contractor's  fee  shall  be  based ;  provided  that  charges  for 
transportation  of  such  construction  equipment,  construction  plant,  and  tools 
over  distances  in  excess  of  500  miles  shall  require  the  special  approval  of  the 
contracting  officer. 

No  salaries  of  the  contractor's  executive  officers,  no  part  of  the  exi)en.se  In- 
curred In  conducting  the  contractor's  main  office  or  regularly  established  branch 
office,  and  no  overhead  expenses  of  any  kind,  e.vcept  as  specifically  listed  above, 
shall  be  included  In  the  cost  of  the  work;  nor  shall  any  Interest  ou  capital 
employed  or  on  borrowed  money  be  included  In  the  cost  of  the  work. 

The  contractor  shall  take  advantage  to  the  extent  of  its  ability  of  all  dis- 
counts available,  and  when  unable  to  take  such  advantage  shall  promptly  notify 
the  contracting  officer  of  its  Inability  and  Its  reasons  therefor. 

All  revenue  from  the  operations  of  the  commissary,  hospital,  or  other  facili- 
ties, or  from  rebates,  refunds,  etc.,  shall  be  accounted  for  by  the  contractor  and 
applied  in  reduction  of  the  cost  of  the  work. 

Abt.  3.  Determination  of  fee. — As  full  compensation  for  the  services  of  the 
contractor,  including  profit  and  all  general  overhead  expense,  except  as  herein 
specifically  provided,  the  contracting  officer  shall  pay  to  the  contractor  In  the 
manner  hereinafter  prescribed  a  fee  to  be  determined  at  the  time  of  completion 
of  the  work  from  the  following  schedule,  except  as  hereinafter  otherwise  pro- 
vided: 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  $100,000  or  under,  a  fee  of  7  per  cent  of  such  cost. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  Is  over  $100,000  and  under  $125,000,  a  fee  of  $7,000. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $125,000  and  under  $450,000,  a  fee  of  CJ  per 
cent. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $450,000  and  under  $500JOOO,  a  fee  of  $29,250. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  Is  over  $500,000  and  under  $1,000,000,  a  fee  of  6  per 
cent 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  Is  over  .$1,000,000  and  under  $l,liOO,000,  a  fee  of  $60,000. 
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If  the  cost  of  the  work  Is  over  $1,100,000  and  under  $1,900,001),  a  (e«  of  5i  prr 
cent. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $1,500,000  and  under  $l,650jOOO,  a  fe«  of  98SS**> 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  Is  over  $1,650,000  and  under  $2,200,000,  a  foe  of  5  f«-r 
cent. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  Is  over  $2,200,000  and  under  $2,-i30/)00.  a  fm-  <>f 
$110,000. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  Is  over  $2,450,000  and  under  $2,850,000,  a  f«f  of  4}  |»-.' 
cent 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  Is  over  $2,850,000  and  under  $3,250,000,  a  ftv  ••: 
$128,250. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  Is  over  $,%250,000  and  under  $4,000,000,  a  tee  of  4  (k-r 
cent. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  Is  over  $4,000,000  and  under  $44250,000.  a  fw  -.f 
$160,000. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  Is  over  $4,250,000  and  under  $4,775,000,  a  tve  of  3}  ptr 
cent. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $4,775,000  and  under  $5,175j00O,  a  f«*  •■'. 
$179,062.50. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  Is  <>ver  $5,175,000  and  under  $5,725,000.  a  fee  of  .Ij 
per  cent. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  .$5,725,000  and  under  $6,22.?.00O.  a  f*«  •>; 
$200,375. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $6,225,000  and  under  $6,825,000.  u  fee  of  3; 
per  cent. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $6,825,000  and  under  $7,400,000.  a  fee  -1 
$221,812.50. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  Is  over  $7,400,000  and  under  $7,750,000.  a  fee  «>f  ." 
per  cent. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  Is  over  $7,750,000  and  under  $835,000.  a  fw  ■■' 
$235,500. 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $8,3.50,000  and  under  $8,800,000.  a  fee  of  'M 
per  cent. 

If  tlie  cost  of  the  work  Is  over  $8,800,000  and  under  $9,650,000.  a  fee  ■  ' 
$242,000. 

If' the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $9.6.50,000  and  under  $10,000,000  jl  fee  of  2. 
per  cent.  ' 

If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $10,000,000,  a  fee  of  $2.W,000. 

Provided,  however.  That  tlie  fee  upon  such  part  of  the  cost  of  the  work  a»  .• 
represented  by  payments  to  subcontractors,  under  subdivision  {b)  of  artl.-V 
2  hereof,  shall  in  each  of  the  al)ove  contingencies  be  2i  per  cent  and  no  ii*>r'- 
of  the  amount  of  such  part  of  the  cost. 

The  cost  of  materials  purchased  or  furnished  by  the  contractlnR  officer  f  .' 
said  work,  exclusive  of  all  freight  charpes  thereon,  shall  be  Included  Id  tlie  **■»« 
of  the  work  for  the  purpose  of  reckoning  such  fee  to  the  contractor,  bot  for  •  • 
other  purpose. 

The  fee  for  reconstructing  and  replacing  any  of  the  work  destroyed  or  d«~ 
aged  shall  be  such  percentage  of  the  cost  thereof — not  exceeding  7  per  cwis 
as  the  contracting  officer  may  determine. 

The  total  fee  to  the  contractor  hereunder  shall  in  no  event  exceed  the  sum  ' 
$60,000.  anything  in  this  agreement  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Art.  4.  Paj/mentK. — On  or  about  the  7th  tiny  of  each  month  the  contrartliL: 
officer  and  the  contractor  shall  prepare  a  statement  showing  as  completcir  »•> 
po.ssible:  (1)  the  cost  of  the  work  up  to  and  including  the  last  <liy  of  i.'' 
previous  month.  (2)  the  cost  of  the  materials  furnished  by  the  coniract-.n.: 
officer  up  to  and  including  such  last  day,  and  (3)  an  amount  equal  to  2|  ;>.- 
cent,  except  as  herein  otherwise  provided,  of  the  sum  of  (1)  and  (2)  on  arc's': 
of  the  contractor's  fee;  and  the  contractor  at  such  time  shall  deliver  to  tbr 
contracting  officer  original  signed  pay  rolls  for  labor,  original  Involcesi  tor  nttr- 
rials  purchased,  and  all  other  original  papers  not  theretofore  dellTered  fop- 
portlng  expenditures  claimed  by  the  contractor  to  be  included  In  the  coat  •■? 
the  work.  If  there  be  any  item  or  items  entering  Into  such  statratent  vp^B 
which  the  contractor  and  the  contracting  officer  can  not  agree,  the  derlsioo  •' 
the  contracting  officer  as  to  such  disputed  item  or  items  shall  gOTem.  Tb» 
contracting  officer  shall  then  pay  to  the  contractor  on  or  abont  the  8th  da.' 
of  each  month  the  cost  of  the  work  mentioned  in  (1)  and  the  fee  mentloiied  r 
(3)  of  such  statement,  less  ail  previous  payments.  When  the  utaiemeat  ahuvr 
mentioned  includes  any  work  of  reconstructing  and  replacing  work  drrtrejel 
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or-flaiiiaged,  the  payment  on  account  of  the  fee  In  (3)  for  such  reconstruction 
and  replacement  work  shall  be  computed  at  such  rate,  not  exceeding  2^  per 
cent,  as  the  contracting  of&cer  may  determine.  The  statement  so  made  and  all 
payments  made  thereon  shall  be  final  and  binding  upon  both  parties  hereto, 
except  as  provided  in  article  14  hereof.  Tlie  contracting  officer  may  also  make 
payments  at  more  frequent  Intervals  for  the  pui-pose  of  enabling  the  contractor 
to  take  advantage  of  discounts  at  intervals  between  the  dates  above  mentioneil 
or  for  other  lawful  puiTwses.  Upon  final  completion  of  said  work  the  con- 
tracting ofiicer  shall  pay  to  the  contractor  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  cost  of  the 
work  and  of  the  fee  as  determined  under  articles  2  and  3  hereof. 

Art.  5.  Inspection  and  audit. — ^The  contracting  officer  shall  at  all  times  be 
afforded  proper  facilities  for  Inspection  of  the  work  and  shall  at  all  times  have 
access  to  the  premises,  to  the  work  and  material,  and  to  all  books,  records,  cor- 
respondence, instructions,  plans,  drawings,  receipts,  vouchers,  and  memoranda 
of  every  description  of  the  contractor  pertaining  to  said  work;  and  the  con- 
tractor shall  preserve  for  a  period  of  two  years  after  its  completion  or  cessa- 
tion of  work  under  this  contract,  all  the  books,  records,  and  other  papers  just 
mentioned.  Any  duly  authorized  representative  of  the  contractor  shall  be 
accorded  the  privilege  of  examining  the  books,  records,  and  papers  of  the  con- 
tracting officer  relating  to  said  work  for  the  purpose  of  checking  up  and  verify- 
ing rhe  cost  of  said  work.  The  system  of  accounting  to  be  employed  by  the 
contractor  shall  be  .such  as  Is  satisfactory  to  the  contracting  officer. 

If  at  any  time  the  contracting  officer  shall  find  that  bills  for  labor,  material, 
or  other  bills  legitimately  Incurred  by  the  contractor  hereunder,  are  not 
promptly  paid  by  the  contractor,  the  contracting  officer  may.  In  his  discretion, 
refuse  to  make  further  payments  to  the  contractor  until  all  such  obligations 
past  due  shall  have  been  paid.  Should  the  contractor  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay 
such  bills  within  five  days  after  notice  from  the  contracting  officer  so  to  do, 
then  the  contracting  officer  shall  have  the  right  to  pay  such  bills  directly,  In 
which  event  such  direct  payments  shall  not  be  Included  In  the  cost  of  the  work. 

Abt.  6.  Special  requiremenU. — The  contractor  hereby  agrees  that  It  will: 

(a)  Begin  the  work  herein  specified  at  the  earliest  time  practicable,  and 
diligently  proceed  so  that  such  work  may  be  completed  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 

(b)  Promptly  pay  for  all  labor,  material,  or  other  service  rendered. 

(c)  Procure  and  thereafter  maintain  such  Insurance  In  such  forms  and  In 
such  amounts  and  for  such  periods  of  time  as  the  contracting  officer  may 
approve  or  require. 

(<f)  Procure  all  necessary  permits  and  licenses,  and  obey  and  abide  by  all 
laws,  regulations,  ordinances,  and  other  rules  applying  to  such  work,  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  of  the  State  or  Territory  wherein  such  work  is  done, 
of  any  subdivision  thereof,  or  of  any  duly  constituted  public  authority. 

(c)  Unless  this  provision  Is  waived  by  the  contracting  officer,  insert  in  every 
contract  made  by  It  for  the  furnishing  to  it  of  services,  materials,  supplies, 
machinery,  and  equipment,  or  the  use  thereof,  for  the  purposes  of  the  work 
hereunder,  a  provision  that  such  contract  Is  assignable  to  the  United  States; 
will  make  all  such  contracts  In  Its  own  name,  and  will  not  bind  or  purport  to 
bind  the  United  States  or  the  contracting  officer  thereunder. 

if)  In  every  subcontract  niade  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  hereof, 
require  the  subcontractor  to  agree  to  comply  fully  with  all  the  undertakings 
and  obligations  of  the  contractor  herein,  excepting  such  as  do  not  apply  to 
such  subcontractor's  work. 

iff)  At  all  times  keep  at  the  site  of  the  work  a  duly  appointed  representative 
who  shall  receive  and  execute  on  the  part  of  the  contractor  such  notices,  direc- 
tions, and  instructions  as  the  contracting  officer  may  desire  to  give. 

(ft)  At  all  times  use  its  best  efforts  In  all  Its  acts  hereunder  to  protect  and 
subserve  the  Interest  of  the  contracting  officer  and  the  Unled  States. 

Art.  7.  Right  to  terminate  contract. — Should  the  contractor  at  any  time  re- 
fuse, neglect,  or  fall  in  any  respect  to  prosecute  the  work  with  promptness  and 
diligence,  or  default  In  the  performance  of  any  of  the  agreements  herein  c-ou- 
talned,  the  contracting  officer  may,  at  his  option,  after  five  days  written  notice 
to  the  contractor,  terminate  this  contract,,  and  may  enter  upon  the  premises 
and  take  possession,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  said  work,  of  all  materials, 
tools,  equipment,  and  appliances,  and  all  options,  privileges,  and  rights,  and 
may  complete,  or  employ  any  other  person  or  persons  to  complete  said  work. 
In  case  of  such  termination  of  the  contract,  the  contracting  officer  shall  pay  to 
the  contractor  such  amounts  of  money,  on  account  of  the  unpaid  balance  of  the 
cost  of  the  work  and  of  the  fee  as  will  result  In  fully  reimbursing  the  contrac- 
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tor  for  the  cost  of  the  work  up  to  the  time  of  such  termination,  plus  a  fee  ' 
puted  thereon  at  the  rate  or  rates  for  uioi  thly  payments  set  forth  in  article 
4  hereof;  and  the  contracting  officer  shall  also  i)ay  to  the  contractor  compeota- 
tlon,  either  by  purchase  or  rental,  at  the  election  of  the  contracting  officer,  for 
any  equipment  retained;  such  compensation,  In  the  event  of  rental,  to  be  to 
uccordance  with  paragraph  (c)  of  article  2,  and  In  the  event  of  purcbaae  to  be 
base<l  upon  the  valuation  determined  by  the  contracting  officer  as  of  the  time 
of  his  taking  such  possession.  Tlie  contractor  hereby  agrrees  that  sodi  paj- 
nients  when  made  shall  constitute  full  settlement  of  all  claims  of  the  contractor 
against  the  contracting  officer  and  the  United  States  or  either  of  them  for 
money  claimed  to  be  due  to  the  contractor  for  any  reason  whatsoever.  In  cate 
of  such  termination  of  the  contract  the  contracting  officer  shall  further  assosie 
and  become  liable  for  all  such  obligations,  commitments,  and  unliquidated 
claims  as  the  contractor  may  have  theretofore  in  good  faith  undertalcen  or 
incurred  in  connection  with  said  work,  and  the  contractor  shall,  as  a  coBdition 
of  receiving  the  payments  mentioned  in  this  article,  execute  and  deliver  »l 
such  pai)ers,  and  take  all  such  steps  as  the  contracting  officer  may  require  for 
the  purpose  of  fully  vesting  in  him  the  rights  and  benefits  of  the  cwntractor 
under  such  obligations  or  commitments.  When  the  contracting  officer  sliaU 
have  permormed  the  duties  incumbent  upon  him  under  the  provlBlons  of  this 
article,  the  contracting  officer  shall  thereafter  be  entirely  released  and  dis- 
charged of  and  from  any  and  all  demands,  actions,  or  claims  of  any  kind  on 
the  part  of  the  contractor  hereunder  or  on  account  hereof. 

Art.  8.  Abandonment  of  work  by  coniracttnrt  officer. — If  conditions  «h«ml<i 
arise  which  In  the  opinion  of  the  contracting  officer  make  It  advisable  or  iiece*- 
sary  to  cease  work  under  this  contract,  the  contraotlns  officer  uiny  abandon  th<» 
work  and  terminate  this  contract.  In  such  <'iise  the  contracting  offl<"er  sha' 
fipsume  and  become  liable  for  all  such  oblisations.  ccmuuituients  and  unliqui- 
dated claims  as  the  contractor  may  have  theretofore.  In  good  faith,  undertaken 
or  Incurred  In  connection  with  said  work :  and  the  contractor  shall,  as  a  c<»ndl- 
tion  of  receiving  the  payments  nientlonetl  in  this  article,  execute  and  deliver 
all  such  papers,  and  take  all  such  .steps  as  the  contracting  officer  may  requlrr 
for  the  purpose  of  fully  vesting  in  him  the  rights  and  benefits  of  the  contractor 
under  such  obligations  or  commitments.  The  contracting  officer  shall  pay  i» 
the  contractor  such  an  amount  of  money  on  account  of  the  unpaid  balance  of 
the  cost  of  the  work  and  of  the  fee  as  will  result  In  the  contractor  recelvins 
full  reimbursement  for  the  cost  of  the  work  up  to  the  time  of  such  at^and'W- 
ment,  plus  a  fee  to  be  computed  in  the  followlni  manner :  Tn  the  (^os^t  of  ;l>r 
work  up  to  th?  time  of  such  abandonment  shall  he  added  the  amount  of  the 
contractual  obligations  or  commitments  assumed  by  the  contracting  officer,  aoi! 
such  total  shall  be  treated  as  the  cost  of  the  work,  upon  which  the  fee  shall  be 
computed  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  article  3  hereof.  When  tlH» 
contracting  officer  shall  have  performed  the  duties  Incumbent  upon  him  UDdi>r 
the  provisions  of  this  article,  the  contracting  officer  and  the  United  States  sha'l 
thereafter  be  entirely  released  and  discharged  of  and  from  any  and  all  <l<^ 
uiands,  actions,  or  claims  of  any  kind  on  the  part  of  the  contractor  hereunder  or 
on  account  hereof. 

Art.  ft.  Bond. — The  contractor  shall,  prior  to  c(>nnnenclng  the  sjild  wort  fcr- 
nlsh  a  boiidi  with  sureties  satisfactory  to  the  contracting  officer.  In  the  sum  "f 
$60,000,  conditioned  upon  its  full  and  faithful  performance  of  all  the  terms,  f^*'- 
ditions,  and  provisions  of  this  contract,  and  upon  its  prompt  payment  of  all  Wlh 
for  labor,  material,  or  other  service  furnl8he<l  to  the  contractor. 

Abt.  10.  Convict  labor. — No  person  or  persons  shall  be  employed  In  the  pi^- 
formance  of  this  contract  who  are  undergoing  sentence  of  imprisonment  «t 
hard  labor  imposed  by  the  coiirts  of  any  of  the  several  States,  Territories,  "r 
municipalities  having  criminal  jurisdiction. 

Art.  11.  Hours  and  conditions  of  labor. — ^No  laborer  or  mechanic  doing  an.v 
part  of  the  work  contemplated  by  this  contract,  In  the  employ  of  the  contracti* 
or  any  subcontractor  contracting  for  any  part  of  said  work  contemplated,  shall 
be  required  or  permitted  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  In  any  one  calendar  day 
upon  such  work,  such  prohibition  being  In  accordance  with  the  act  approved 
June  19,  1912,  limiting  the  hours  of  daily  service  of  mechanics  and  laNven  «i 
work  under  contracts  to  which  the  United  States  Is  a  party.  For  each  vJoIi- 
tlon  of  the  requirements  of  this  article  a  penalty  of  $5  shall  be  Imposed  vc" 
the  contractor  for  each  laborer  or  mechanic  for  every  calendar  day  in  wht^^ 
said  employee  Is  required  or  permitted  to  labor  more  than  eight  hour*  upon 
said  work,  and  all  penalties  thus  Imposed  shall  be  withheld  for  the  tt«e  and 
benefit  of  the  United  States :  Provided,  That  this  paragraph  shall  wrt  be  »- 
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forced  nor  shall  any  penalty  be  exacted  in  case  such  violation  shall  occur  whlh*  I 

tliere  is  In  effect  any  valid  Executive  Order  suspending  the  provisions  of  said  ' 

act  approved  June  19,  1912,  or  waiving  the  provisions  and  stipulations  thereof  | 

with  respect  to  either  this  contract  or  any  class  of  contracts  In  which  this  con-  j 

tract  shall  be  Included,  or  when  the  violation  shall  be  due  to  any  extraordinary  j 

events  or  conditions  of  manufacture,  or  to  any  emergency  caused  by  Are, 
famine,  or  flood,  by  danger  to  life  or  property,  or  by  other  extraordinary  events 
«ir  conditions  on  account  of  which,  by  subsequent  Executive  Order,  such  past 
violation  shall  have  been  excused. 

In  the  event  of  any  dispute  with  reference  to  wages,  hours,  or  other  condi- 
tions appertaining  to  said  worlt,  between  the  contractor  or  any  subcontractor 
and  labor  employed  by  him  on  said  work,  the  contractor  or  subcontractor  shall 
immediately  notify  the  contracting  officer  of  the  existence  of  such  dispute  and 
the  reasons  therefor.  The  contracting  officer  may,  at  his  option.  Instruct  t}fu 
contractor  or  subcontractor  Involved  in  such  dispute  as  to  the  method  or  steps 
which  the  contractor  or  subcontractor  should  follow  with  reference  thereto,  and 
tlie  contractor  or  subcontractor  shall  thereupon  comply  with  such  Instructions. 

Abt.  12.  Right  to  transfer  or  siihlet. — Neither  this  contract,  nor  any  Interest 
therein,  shall  be  assigned  or  tvansferrcd.  The  contrnotor  shall  not  enter  into 
finy  subcontract  for  any  part  of  the  work  herein  specltled  without  the  consent 
anil  npproval  in  writing  of  the  contracting  officer.  In  case  of  such  assignment, 
transfer,  or  subletting  without  the  consent  and  approval.  In  writing,  of  the 
contracting  officer  the  contracting  officer  may  refuse  to  carry  out  this  contract 
either  with  the  transferror  or  transferee,  but  all  rights  of  action  for  any  breach 
of  this  contract  by  the  contractor  are  reserved  to  the  United  States. 

Abt.  13.  !fo  participatwn  in  profits  by  Government  offlcials. — No  Member  of. 
or  Delegate  to.  Congress,  or  Resident  Commissioner,  nor  any  other  person  be- 
longing to  or  employed  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States,  is  or  shall 
he  admitted  to  any  share  or  part  of  this  contract,  or  to  any  benefit  that  may 
arise  therefrom,  but  this  article  shall  not  apply  to  this  contract  so  far  as  it  may- 
be within  the  operation  or  exception  of  section  116  of  the  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved March  4,  1909  (3.5  Stats..  1109). 

Abt.  14.  Settlement  of  disputes. — TliLs  contract  shall  be  interpreted  as  a  whole 
and  the  Intent  of  the  whole  Instrument,  rather  than  the  Interpretation  of  any 
special  clause,  shall  govern.  If  any  doubts  or  disputes  shall  arise  as  to  the 
meaning  or  iutei-pretatlon  of  anything  In  this  contract,  or  if  the  contractor  shall 
consider  Itself  prejudiced  by  any  decision  of  the  contracting  officer  made 
under  the  provisions  of  article  4  hereof,  the  matter  shall  be  referred  to  the 
officer  In  charge  of  cantonment  construction  for  determination.  If,  however,  ' 
the  contractor  shall  feel  aggrieved  by  the  decision  of  the  officer  In  charge  of 
cantonment  construction.  It  shall  have  the  right  to  submit  the  same  to  tlie  Sec- 
retary of  War,  whose  decision  shall  be  final  and  binding  upon  both  parties 
hereto. 

Abt.  15.  This  contract  sliall  bind  and  inure  to  tlie  contractor  and  its  suc- 
cessors. 

It  Is  understood  and  agreed  that  wherever  the  words  "  contracting  officer " 
are  used  herein,  the  same  shall  be  construed  to  Include  his  succes.sor  in  office, 
any  other  person  to  whom  the  duties  of  the  contracting  officer  may  be  as.<iiKned 
by  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  any  duly  appointed  representative  of  tlie  con- 
tracting officer. 

Witness  the  hands  of  the  parties  hereto  the  day  and  year  first  above  written, 
all  in  triplicate. 

Henry  Ericsson  Co. 
By  Henry    Ehicsson,   President. 

Witnesses : 

GoBiMN  H.  Fox. 
CiiABLEs  E.  Johnson. 

United   States   of  America, 
By  R.  C.  Marshall,  jr., 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Quartermaster  Corps,  National  Army, 

Contracting  Officer. 

Witnesses: 

ROBEBT  P.  Stroube. 
H.  L.  Francisco. 

I  certify  that  this  is  a  true  copy. 

R.  H.  Case, 


Major,  Quartermaster  Corps. 
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Schedule  of  Rental  Kates  Per  Day. 

The  following  ranges  of  rental  rates  are  shown  only  as  an  indication  of  wiut 
may  l>e  allowed.  Rentals  will  be  fixed  by  contracting  officer,  who  will  takr 
Into  consideration  sizes,  capacities,  conditions,  and  fair  market  valaatloiw  of 
equipment.  Rentals  for  equipment  not  shown  on  list  following  will  be  fixed 
as  provided  in  last  paragraph  of  section    (c)  of  Article  II  hereof. 

Automobiles $2.00-(8.W 

Adding  and  listing  machines  and  typewriters 25-    .50 

Buckets,  tipple,  bottom  dump,  orange  peel,  clam  shell,  etc .5ft-  'l.n> 

Boring  machines,  power  driven .  .2ft-    .77. 

Back  fillers,  power  driven 2.  30-10.«)ft 

Block  machines,  concrete 

Boilers,  upright  and  horizontal 1.  .*)(>- 4.  <k> 

Cars,  steel  or  woodwi,  contractors' . -W-  2.  on 

C'rushers,   stone 

Compressore 1.  .jft-  JlOii 

Derricks,  with  or  without  power .50-30.00 

Dirt  spreaders 2.  Oft-I.'i.  4k» 

Diving  outfits,  complete : 

Engines,  skeleton,  with  or  without  slewing  gears 2.  (>i>-  ."5.  <«• 

Engines,   traction 2.  <M»-I.'t.  ii> 

Hammers,  riveting , 

Instruments,    engineering .  2.">-  l.<»» 

Locomotives,  narrow  or  standard  gauge .■».  Oft-2r».  <n 

Mixers,  witli  or  without  power,  equipped  with  loaders  or  not \.*Y\-  Km 

Motor  cycles .  2.V  1.i»' 

Motors,  electric .  2.V  S.i»» 

Pumps,  with  or  without  power ..TO-  6.ut 

Pipe  machines,  with  or  without  power .  .'M>-  a<"» 

Pile  drivers,  drop,  steam-hammer  or  jet,  with  or  without  power .  ."Vk-ST*.  <•» 

Plows,  not  car  unloaders .2.'>-  l.on 

Rail,  per  ton 

Rollers,  hors<'  or  power .  ."lO-l.**.  <w 

Scrapers,  slip  or  wheel .2.V  l.i»> 

Saws,  power .25-  5i00 

Steam    shovels 10.  OiV-JBl  no 

Skip.s,  steel  or  wooden .  lO-  l.Oo 

Trench   diggers 10.  OO-SllL  »> 

Trucks,   motor 1. 0ft-2.'i.  f»i 

Wagons .  25-  !.«> 

Fuel,  lubricants,  and  labor  not  included  in  the  above. 

St,"BCONTBACT. 

This  contract,  made  and  concluded  this  14th  day  of  March,  1818.  by  snd 
between  Henry  Ericsson  Co.,  of  Chicago,  a  corporation  organized  under  the  law* 
of  the  State  of  Illinois  (hereinafter  called  the  contractor),  and  M.  J.  Corb«y 
Co.,  a  corporation,  of  Chicago,  111.  (hereinafter  called  the  subcontnicturt. 
witnesseth : 

Whereas  the  contractor  has  heretofore,  to  wit.  on  the  20th  day  of  Febmary. 
1918,  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  United  States  of  America  to  comrtrart 
for  the  Government  of  the  United  States  additions  to  hospital  at  Camp  4tnnt. 
111. ;  and 

Whereas  the  parties  hereto  have  agree  that  the  subcontractor  shall  for  utd 
In  the  stead  of  the  cbntractor  fulfill  and  perform  such  part  of  said  principal 
contract  as  is  hereinafter  set  forth ;  and 

Whereas  the  subcontractor  has  read  and  Is  familiar  with  Mich  and  «t«fT 
part  of  said  contract,  and  the  respective  rights,  powers,  benefits,  and  liablUdet 
of  the  contractor  and  the  Government  thereunder: 

Now,  therefore,  this  contract  witnesseth :  That  in  consideration  of  tbr 
premises  and  of  the  payments  to  be  made  as  hereinafter  provided,  th*  sobo*- 
tractor  hereby  covenants  and  agrees  to  and  with  the  contractor  as  follows: 

The  subcontractor  shall  in  the  shortest  possible  time  furnish  the  labor.  maXf- 
rials,  tools,  machinery,  equipment,  facilities,  and  supplies  and  do  all  thinga  i 
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sary  for  the  construction  and  completion  of  the  following  work :  Such  plumbing 
work  required  for  additions  to  hospital  as  the  contractor  may  in  writing  be 
directed  to  do. 

In   ttie  performance  of  said  contract  the  subcontractor  binds  himself  to  the 
contractor  and  to  the  United  States  of  America  to  comply  fully  with  all  the 
undertakings  and  obligations  of  the  contractor,  excepting  such  as  do  not  apply 
to  sactk  subcontractor's  work,  as  are  set  forth  in  the  principal  contract  made 
and  entered  into  on  the  20th  day  of  February,  1918,  by  and  between  the  con- 
tractor and  the  United  States  of  America.     Suld  principal  contract  is  hereby 
adopted  and  made  a  part  of  this  contract,  and  a  copy  thereof  is  hereto  attached. 
It   Is  expressly  stipulated  and  agreed  that  the  contractor  has  and  reserves 
to  itself,  and  the  subcontractor  grants  to  said  contractor,  the  same  rights  and 
powers,  in  every  detail  and  respect  and  in  the  same  language  and  intent,  which 
the  United  States  of  America  reserves  to  itself  in  the  said  principal  contract ; 
it  being  the  intent  and  purpose  of  tlie  parties  hereto,  exc^t  as  herein  otherwise 
provided,  to  place  the  contractor  in  the  same  position  in  regard  to  this  con- 
tract -which  the  United  States  of  America  occupies  In  the  principal  contract, 
and  place  the  subcontractor  in  the  same  position  In  regard  to  this  contract 
which  the  contractor  occupies  in  said  principal  contract.    The  contractor  shall 
in  regard  to  this  contract  have  all  the  rights  and  powers  whlcli  the  United 
States  of  America  has  in  the  principal  contract,  and  the  subcontractor  assumes 
all  the  obligations  placed  upon  the  contractor  by  said  principal  contract  and 
accepts  and  binds  Itself  faithfully  and  fully  to  observe  toward  the  contractor 
and  the  United  States  of  America  each  and  every  term  and  provision  thereof, 
no  as  to  enable  the  contractor  to  fulfill  every  obligation  to  the  United  States 
of  America  according  to  the  intent  and  provisions  of  said  principal  contract. 
The  subcontractor  binds  Itself  to  protect  and  save  harmless  the  contractor 
from  any  and  all  loss,  cost,  or  damage  to  it  on  account  of  any  damage  or  injury 
to  third  persons  or  property  occasioned  by  any  act,  negligent  or  otherwise,  of 
said    subcontractor,  its    associates,    servants,   agents,  or    employees,   and    to 
promptly  pay  all  bills  for  labor,  material,  or  other  service  furnished  to  the  sub- 
contractor; and  said  subcontractor  further  agrees  to  keep  all  property,  equip- 
ment, materials,  tools,  and  supplies  free  of  all  liens  or  charges,  and  in  the  event 
of  suit   against  the  contractor  on  any  account  in  connection  with   the  work 
hereby  Included,  the  subcontractor  upon  notice  from  the  contractor  will  appear 
and  defend  same  and  hold  the  contractor  clear  of  all  loss,  costs,  or  expense. 
Neither  this  contract  nor  any  Interest  therein  shall  be  assigned  or  trans- 
ferred, except  that  the  whole  or  any  part  of  same  is  assignable  to  tl»e  United 
States  of  America. 

The  subcontractor  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  contractor  in  the  manner 
and  for  the  items  set  out  in  article  2  of  the  principal  contract  hereinabove 
incorporated  (except  that  no  part  of  this  contract  may  be  sublet),  for  such 
of  its  actual  expenditures  in  the  performance  of  the  work  designated  in  article 
1  hereof  as  may  be  approved  or  ratified  by  the  contracting  officer ;  and  in  addi- 
tion thereto,  as  full  compensation  for  the  services  of  the  subcontractor,  includ- 
ing profit  and  all  general  or  overhead  expenses,  the  contractor  shall  pay  to  the 
subcontractor  such  sum  as  the  contracting  officer  may  approve  and  allow  the 
contractor,  according  to  the  schedule  of  fees  contained  in  the  principal  contract 
for  a  fee  upon  the  work  hereby  included ;  provided,  however,  that  the  amount 
of  fee  to  be  paid  by  the  contractor  to  the  subcontractor  shall  be  fixed  according 
to  the  schedule  contained  in  article  3  of  the  principal  contract,  hereto  attached, 
and  shall  not  exceed  the  fee  which,  under  said  schedule,  would  be  allowed  a  con- 
tractor for  the  work  hereby  included,  if  said  work  had  been  done  under  a  direct 
and  separate  contract  The  provisions  of  the  principal  contract  shall  govern 
the  manner  and  time  of  determining  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  tl»e  subcontractor 
if  and  when  the  same  shall  have  been  determined,  allowed,  and  actually  paid 
by  the  contracting  officer  to  the  contractor,  but  the  total  fee  to  the  subcontractor 

hereunder  shall  not  exceed  | 

The  contractor  may  retain  out  of  any  money  at  any  time  due  to  tlie  sub- 
contractor a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  all  persons  who  liave  i)erformed  labor  or 
furnished  materials  for  the  work  included  In  this  contract,  and  said  sums  may 
t*  retained  until  satisfactory  evidence  is  furnished  the  contractor  that  all  such 
claims  have  been  fully  satisfied. 
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In  testimony  of  all  which  the  parties  have  hereunto  set  their  bands  at  «"  •: 
Grant,  111.,  the  day  and  date  first  above  written. 

Henrv  Esicssos  Co.. 
By  Henby  Eucsson. 
Witnesses : 

John  F.  Muktauqh. 
F.  H.  Slocombg. 

M.   .T.   COBBOY   Co.. 

By  .ToHs  H.  CoBBOY, 

Secretory 
Witnesses : 

John   F.    Mubtauoh, 
Geo.  T.  Gbund. 

COWTKACTIWO  officeb's  afpboval. 

The  underslfnied  duly  appointed  and  actine  representative  of  the  contracfinc 
officer  who  entered  into  the  contract  of  February  20,  IftlS,  with  the  Hwiry 
Ericsson  Co.  to  construct  addition  to  hospital  at  or  near  Camp  Grant.  IlL.  *•- 
on  behalf  of  said  contracting  officer  and  the  United  Sttates  of  America  herKij 
assent  to  and  approve  the  foregoing  subcontract  between  said  Henry  EMc«»>-' 
Go.  and  M.  J.  Corboy  Co.,  for  the  performance  of  the  work  therein  specified 
Witness  my  signature  at  Gamp  Grant,  IIL,  this  4th  day  of  April,  191S. 

M.  T.  Chables. 
Major,  QuartermaMer  Corn*.  Nntionnl  .Armv. 

Atsistant  to  Cotutntctinij  Qyartfrma*t»  • 
I  certify  that  this  is  a  true  copy. 

B.  H.  Case. 
Major,  Quartermaster  Cnrpt 

Note. — ^Thls  form  of  subcontract  should  be  executod  in  qnintupH<^t<>  .-•r.' 
when  execution  shall  have  been  perfected,  the  five  copies  should  b«  dlstrlbnt"' 
as  follows :  One  each  to  the  contractor  nnd  subcontractor,  one  each  to  the  wifxr 
vising  constructing  quartermaster  at  Washington  and  the  constmctine  nn«r»»-' 
master  on  the  work,  and  one  to  the  contract  branch  of  the  construction  division 
of  the  Army.  Washington. 

To  the  copy  which  Is  to  be  delivered  to  the  subcontrnotor  an  extra  copy  ni  •'  • 
general  contract  should  be  attached. 

SUBCONTRArT. 

This  contract,  made  nnd  concluded  this  14th  day  of  March.  IftIS,  h>  s"' 
between  Henrv  Ericsson  Co..  of  Chicneo.  a  comoratlon  ortranljsod  nn«1<»r  H-- 
Inws  of  the  State  of  Illinois  (hereinafter  cnlled  the  contrnctorK  nnd  K»'t  •" 
Bros.  Co..  a  corporation  of  Chicago,  111.  (hereinafter  cnllwl  the  9nibcf>nmct.%r' 
wltnesseth : 

Whereas  the  contractor  has  heretofore  to  wit.  on  the  20th  dnv  of  F^-bm  " 
1918.  entered  Into  a  contract  with  the  Ignited  States  of  America  to  con^tm't  (<" 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  addition  to  hospital,  steam-hentlng  w.--* 
at  Cnmp  Grant.  111.:  nnd 

Wherens  the  nnrtles  hereto  have  agreed  that  the  subcontractor  shall,  for  fr-' 
in  the  stead  of  the  contractor,  fulfill  and  perform  such  part  of  said  prlt»<-r>  ' 
contract  as  Is  hereinafter  set  forth :   and 

Whereas  the  subcontractor  has  rend  nnd  Is  famlllnr  with  each  and  «"^ 
pnrt  of  said  contract  nnd  the  respective  rights,  powers,  heneflta.  and  lUhHH''' 
of  the  contractor  and  the  Government  thereunder : 

Now.  therefore,  this  contract  witnesseth :  That  In  consideration  of  the  pt»"~ 
Ises  and  of  tie  payments  to  be  made  as  hereinafter  provided,  the  stihconfra-"  •' 
hereby  covenants  nnd  agrees  to  and  with  the  contractor  as  follows : 

The  subcontractor  shall  in  the  shortest  possible  time  furnish  the  labor  m- 
terlnls,  tools,  machinery,  equipment,  facilities,  and  siipplles  nnd  do  ill  fhl-"« 
necessary  for  the  construction  and  completion  of  the  following  woric :  Sfwr 
hentln"  work  in  nddltlens  to  hosnttnl. 

In  the  nerfortnnnce  of  snld  eontrnct  the  snhcontrnofnr  hlorin  hlm«^'f  '••  ''• 
contrnctor  and  to  the  United  Sttite«  of  Amerten  to  comnlv  fiillv  with  •!!  *'' 
undertakings  nnd  obligations  of  the  contrnctor,  excepting  snch  ■«  if>  >* 
applv  to  such  subcontractor's  work,  as  are  set  forth  In  the  prlnrtwil  '<*'™'^ 
made  and  entered  Into  on  the  20th  day  of  February,  1918.  by  and  berwyW*!^ 
contractor  nnd  the  United  Stntps  of  America.  Said  T>nnclnal  rontmct  l«  l****! 
adopted  and  made  a  part  of  this  contract  and  a  copy  thereof  Is  hereto  attKV* 
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Itfe  expressly  stipated  and  agreed  that  the  contractor  has  and  reserves 
to  itaeil.  and  the  sobcontractor  grants  to  said  contractor,  the  same  rights  and 
powers  in  ereiy  detail  and  respect  and  In  the  same  language  and  intent  wbldi 
the  TTnited  States  of  America  reserves  to  itself  in  the  said  principal  contract; 
it  beine  the  Intent  and  purpose  of  the  parties  hereto,  except  as  herein  otherwise 
provided,  to  place  the  contractor  in  the  same  position  In  regard  to  this  contract 
wlUcii  the  United  States  of  America  occupies  in  the  principal  contract,  and 
place  tlie  subcontractor  in  the  same  position  in  regard  to  this  contract  which 
the  contractor  occupies  in  said  principal  contract  The  contractor  shall  in  re- 
gard to  this  contract  have  all  the  rights  and  powns  which  the  United  States 
of  America  has  in  the  principal  contract,  and  the  subcontractor  assumes  all  the 
obligations  placed  upon  the  contractor  by  said  principal  contract  and  accepts 
and  binds  Itself  faithfully  and  fully  to  observe  toward  the  contractor  and  the 
United  States  of  America  each  and  every  term  and  provision  thereof,  so  as  to 
enable  the  contractor  to  fulfill  every  obligation  to  the  United  States  of  America 
according  to  the  Intent  and  provisions. of  said  principal  contract. 

Tbe  subcontratcor  binds  itself  to  protect  and  save  harmless  the  contractor 
Crom  any  and  all  loss,  cost,  or  damage  to  it  on  account  of  any  damage  or  injury 
to  tbird  persons  or  property  occasioned  by  any  act,  negligent  or  otherwise,  of 
said  subcontractor,  ita  associates,  servants,  agents,  or  employees,  and  to 
promptly  pay  all  bills  for  labor,  material,  or  other  service  furnished  to  the 
snbcontractor ;  and  said  subcontractor  further  agees  to  keep  all  poperty,  equlp- 
nient,  mat»Ials,  tools,  and  sulfites  free  of  all  liens  or  chaises,  and  in  tbe 
erent  of  suit  against  the  contractor  on  any  account  in  connection  vrith  the 
work  hereby  included,  the  subcontractor  upon  notice  from  the  contractor  will 
appear  and  defend  same  and  hold  the  contractor  clear  of  all  loss,  costs,  or 
expense. 

Neither  this  contract  nor  any  interest  therein  shall  be  assigned  or  trans- 
fared,  except  that  tbe  whole  or  any  part  of  same  is  assignable  to  tbe  United 
States  of  Amnica. 

Tbe  snbcontractor  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  contractor  In  the  manner  and 
for  the  items  set  out  in  article  2  of  the  principal  contract,  herelnatMve  Incor- 
porated (except  that  no  part  of  this  contract  may  be  sublet),  for  such  of  actual 
expenditures  in  the  performance  of  the  work  designated  in  article  1  hereof  as 
may  be  approved  or  ratified  by  the  contracting  officer ;  and  in  addition  thereto, 
as  fall  compensation  for  the  services  of  the  subcontractor,  including  profit  and 
all  gmeral  or  overhead  expenses,  the  contractor  shall  pay  to  the  subcontrac^r 
eadi  sum  as  the  contracting  officer  may  approve  and  allow  the  contractor, 
according  to  the. schedule  of  fees  contained  In  the  principal  contract  for  a  fee 
apMi  tbe  work  hereby  Included ;  provided,  however,  that  the  amount  of  fee  to  be 
paid  by  the  contractor  to  the  subcontractor  shall  be  fixed  according  to  the 
achedale  contained  in  article  3  of  the  principal  contract,  hereto  attached,  and 
shall  not  exceed  th6  fee  which,  under  said  schedule,  would  be'  allowed  a  con- 
tractor for  the  work  hereby  included,  If  said  work  had  been  done  under  a  direct 
and  separate  contract.  The  provisions  of  the  principal  contract  shall  govern 
the  manner  and  time  of  determining  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  the  subcontractor 
if  any  when  the  same  shall  have  bem  determined,  allowed,  and  actually  paid  by 
the  contracting  officer  to  the  contractor,  but  the  total  fee  to  the  subcontractor 

hereunder  shall  not  exceed  $ 

The  contractor  may  retain  out  of  any  moneys  at  any  time  due  to  the  sub- 
contractor a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  all  persons  who  have  i)erformed  labor  or 
furnished  materials  for  the  work  included  in  this  contract,  and  said  sums  may 
be  retained  until  satis&ctory  evidence  is  furnished  the  contractor  that  all 
such  Claims  have  been  fully  satisfied. 

In  testimony  of  all  which  the  parties  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  at 
Camp  Grant,  111.,  the  day  and  date  first  above  wrlttoi. 

Hbrbt  Ebiossor  Co., 
By  Hkkbt  Ebicsson, 
Witnesses: 

JOdN  F.  MUBTAUGH. 
F.  H.  SlACOlCBK, 

Kkhu  Bbos.  Co., 
By  AuouBT  ExHic.,  Preaidmt. 
Witnesses: 

John  F.  MmTAUOH. 
F.  H.  Slocoube. 
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CONTRACTING  OFFICER'S  APPBOTAL. 

The  undersigned  duly  appointed  and  acting  representative  of  the  contractiiic 
office  who  entered  into  the  contract  of  March  14,  1918,  with  Henry  EricMoa 
Co.  to  constmct  additions  to  hospital  at  or  near  Camp  Grant,  111^  does  on 
behalf  of  said  contracting  officer  and  the  United  States  of  America  herebr 
assent  to  and  approve  the  foregoing  subcontract  between  said  Henry  EMcmoo 
Co.  and  Kehm  Bros.  Co.  for  the  i>erformance  of  the  work  tberein  spedfled. 
Witness  my  signature  at  Camp  Grant,  III.,  this  20th  day  of  March,  1918. 

M.  T.  Chaslbb. 
Captain  Quartermaster  Reserve  Corps, 

Constmctino  Qiittrtermas$tr. 
I  certify  that  this  is  a  true  copy. 

R.  H.  Case, 
Major  Quartermaster  Corp$. 

Note. — This  form  of  subcontract  should  be  executed  in  quintupUcate  and. 
when  execution  shall  have  been  perfected,  the  five  copies  should  be  distribnted 
as  follows:  One  each  to  the  contractor  and  subcontractor,  one  each  to  tlie 
Supervising  Constructing  Quartermaster  at  Washington  and  the  constmctlne 
quartermaster  on  the  worli,  and  one  to  the  Contract  Branch  of  the  Constnc^ 
tlon  Division  of  the  Army,  Washington. 

To  the  copy  which  Is  to  be  delivered  to  the  subcontractor  an  extra  copy  <>f 
the  general  contract  should  be  attached. 

ZBP  15. 

Contract  Itetween  utilities  depurtment.  constructi<'n  division.  Camp  Orar'. 
and  Anderson  Bros.,  contVnctors. 

STEAM    SHOVEL. 

This  agreement,  made  this  2(1  day  of  .January.  A.  D.  1919.  hy  and  b<'tw«»-n 
the  utilities  department,  constnictlon  dlvi.xion.  (^anip  (Jrant,  III.,  herelnafirr 
sometimes  designated  "  lessee,"  party  of  the  first  part,  and  the  .Vnderson  Bn-s . 
contractors,  of  Rockford,  111.,  hereinafter  sometimes  designateil  "  lessor."  panj 
of  the  second  part,  witnesseth  : 

Whereas  the  lessor  is  the  owTier  of  one  steam  shovel,  the  e<|uipment  r<»ii»i«t- 
ing  substantially  of  the  following:  Buoyrus  No.  14-B  steiim  shovel,  corople'i. 
with  floats,  value,  $7,000;  the  location  and  availability  for  immediate  n-e  <•! 
the  said  outfit  now  at  Camp  Grant,  111. ;  and 

Whereas  the  lessee  desires  to  obtain  the  use  of  the  said  steam  shovel  equip- 
ment : 

Therefore,  In  consideration  of  the  mutual  undertakings  hereof.  It  Is  h♦^e^^• 
mutually  agreed  between  the  parties  hereto  as  follows : 

Section  1.  The  lessor  agrees  that  he  will  furnish  and  lease,  and  he  «1<*« 
hereby  lease  to  the  lessee  for  use  in  the  loading  of  coal  in  said  Camp  Gna: 
Cantonment,  the  said  equipment;  that  said  equipment  shall  be  an  ab-olntrty 
complete  unit  in  itself  and  In  first-class  repair  and  working  order,  fully  retdj 
for  use  when  delivered ;  that  said  equipment  Is  ready  for  immediate  shipmeot 
to  the  lessee. 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  nnderstootl  and  agreed  that  equipment  Is  In  a  good  ftate  of  re- 
pair; and  if  equipment  arrives  at  said  cantonment  in  bad  order,  or  If.  np'n 
examination,  the  lessee  or  the  Government's  constructing  quartermaster  mv* 
fit  to  reject  said  equipment  for  any  cause  whatever,  they  shall  have  the  rieht 
to  do  so;  and  no  rental  for  the  equipment  >o  rejecte<l  shall  be  payable  fmsa 
the  date  of  written  notification  to  the  lessor  by  the  les-see  of  such  rejectl««. 
provided  that  the  lessee  load  up  the  rejected  equipment  with  rennonable  prompt- 
ness for  return  to  the  lessor. 

Sec.  8.  The  cost  of  all  ordinary  repairs  and  replacements  during  the  o**  "f 
the  equipment  upon  the  work  of  the  les.«ee  shall  be  paid  by  the  leaner. 

Sec.  4.  While  the  operation  of  the  said  equipment  is  to  be  solely  in  the  hand! 
of  the  lessee,  the  lessor  agrees  to  furnish,  at  the  call  and  request  of  the  lf«»w. 
operator  and  helpers  necessary  to  the  operation  of  said  equipment  on  the  »i»rt 
of  the  lessee ;  all  of  the  employees  so  furnished  by  the  lessor  to  be  cvrrM  cm 
the  rolls  of  tbo  lessee  and  to  be  paid  by  the  lessee,  and  said  Ie««ee  la  to  ranu»h 
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all  fuel,  oils,  waste  and  supplies,  etc.,  necessary  to  the  operation  of  said  equlj)- 
ment.  The  lessor  will,  therefore,  not  be  Interested  In  the  rates  and  wages 
which  the  lessee  pays  said  employees,  except  that  It  Is  understood  that  the 
lessee  will  pay  $6  per  eight-hour  day  for  operator  and  ^  per  eight-hour  day 
for  operator  helpers ;  Sunday  and  overtime  to  be  paid  at  one  and  one-half  time, 
subject  to  construction  quartermaster's  approval. 

Sec.  5.  The  lessee  agrees  that  It  will  pay,  and  the  lessor  agrees  to  receive,  as 
and  for  the  lessor's  compensation  for  the  use  of.  said  equipment  by  the  lessee  a 
rental  of  $300  i)er  month  (one  month's  rental  being  guaranteed,  after  which  the 
rental  is  to  be  charged  pro  rata  for  each  part  of  month  thereafter)  for  outfit 
after  it  Is  delivered  complete  and  ready  for  operation  at  said  cantonment  until 
the  lessee  is  though  with  the  same  and  has  In  writing  notified  the  lessor  that  the 
lessee  no  longer  requires  the  use  of  the  respective  equipment,  and  It  Is  expressly 
agreed  as  follows,  viz: 

(1)  That  Sundays  are  to  be,  and  to  be  taken  to  be,  working  and  rental  days 
when  (but  only  when)  the  respective  equipment  is  operated  upon  Sunday; 
(2)  that  while  the  lessee  Is  to  pay  the  cost  of  all  ordinary  repairs  necessary 
while  the  equipment  is  in  operation  and  necessary  to  the  return  of  the  equip- 
ment In  as  good  condition  as  when  received  by  the  lessee,  ordinary  wear  and 
tear  and  loss  by  fire  or  Inevitable  accident  only  excepted,  the  lessee  paying  the 
per  diem  rental  above  provided  for,  the  lessee  shall  be,  and  be  taken  to  be, 
entitled  to  have  from  the  lessor,  a  complete  equipment  in  first-class  condition 
and  repair  and  ready  for  successful  operation;  (3)  compensation  for  the  use  of 
such  equipment  shall  be  paid  on  the  2d  day. of  the  month  for  the  period  from 
the  16th  to  the  last  day,  inclusive,  of  the  previous  month,  and  on  the  24th  day 
of  each  month  for  the  period  from  the  1st  to  the  15th  days,  Inclusive,  of  the 
current  month. 

Sec.  6.  Notwithstanding  anything  hereinbefore  contained.  It  Is  expressly 
agreecl  that  the  lessee  may  at  any  time,  according  as  It  may  see  fit,  release  and 
return  the  equipment  covered  by  this  Instrument  of  lease,  and  In  that  case  the 
rental  hereunder  for  the  equipment  or  equipments  shall  cease  immediately  upon 
the  delivery  to  the  lessor  by  the  lessee  of  written  notice  of  the  release. 

Sec.  7.  It  is  agreed  that  the  lessor  will  take  out  and  maintain  for  himself 
npon  the  property  hereby  leased  such  Insurance  as  he  may  desire,  and  that  the 
lessee  shall  not  be  responsible  for  injury  to  said  property  arising  from  ordinary 
wear  and  tear  or  from  fire,  inevitable  accident,  or  any  cause  not  within  the 
control  of  the  lessee. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  hereto  have  hereunto  se  ttheir  names  and 
seals  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

Utii-ities  Depabtment,  Cowstbuction  Division,  Caup  Grant,  Irx., 

Lessee. 
By  Edwabo  G.  Pratt,  Major,  Q.  il.  C,  Offlcer  f»  Charge  of  Utilities. 

Witness : 

John  Rvchman, 

Second  Lieutenant,  Q.  M.  C.  ( 

Anderson  Brothers, 

Contractors,  Lessor. 
ByHBNBT  Anderson. 

Witness : 

John  Rttchican, 

Second  Lieutenant,  Q.  M.  C. 

This  Is  a  tme  copy: 

L.  B.  Perkins, 
Captain,  Qitartermaster  Corps. 


LBP  le. 

CONTRACT  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  AND  THE  EOAN  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

This  agreement,  made  this  2eth  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1918,  by  and  between 
the  United  States  of  America,  by  MaJ.  E.  G.  Pratt,  utilities  department  quarter- 
master, tTnlted  States  Army,  Camp  Grant,  111.,  acting  by  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  hereinafter  sometimes  designated  "  lessee,"  party  of  the  first 
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part,  and  the  Egan  Construction  Co.  of  Aurora,  IlL,  represented  by  J.  IL 
Egan,  jr.,  Its  president,  a  corporation  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  IUInoi% 
hereinafter  sometimes  designated  "  lessor,"  party  of  the  second  part,  wit- 
nesseth: 

Whereas  the  lessee.  In  the  maintenance  of  Camp  Grant,  111.,  Is  required  to  load 
coal  from  the  ground  to  wagons  and  trucks,  and 

Whereas  the  lessor  Is  the  owner  of  a  steam  shovel  suitable  for  such  coal 
handling  or  loading,  better  knpwn  as  a  Keystone  Excavator,  Model  Three, 
shop  number  234,  value,  $5,000,  the  location  and  availability  for  Immediate  use 
of  said  equipment  now  at  Camp  Grant,  111.,  and 

Whereas  the  lessee  desires  to  obtain  the  use  of  said  equipment  for  the  afore- 
mentioned coal  handling  or  other  uses  to  which  the  said  equipment  Is  adapted: 

Therefore,  in  consideration  of  the  mutual  undertaliings  hereof.  It  Is  mutually 
agreed  between  the  parties  hereto  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  lessor  agrees  that  he  will  furnish  and  lease,  and  be  does 
hereby  lease  to  the  lessee,  for  the  uses  aforementioned,  the  said  equipment: 
that  such  equipment  shall  be  an  absolutely  complete  unit  In  Itself  and  In  first- 
class  repair  and  worliing  order,  fully  ready  for  use  when  delivered. 

Sec.  2.  The  cost  of  all  ordinary  repairs  and  replacements  during  the  use  of 
the  equipment  upon  the  worlc  of  the  lessee  shall  be  paid  by  the  lessee.  The 
proper  care  of  the  boiler  on  said  equipment  by  the  washing  out  thereof  at  least 
once  every  two  weeks  shall  be  deemed  as  ordinary  repairs  and  the  time  used 
In  making  all  necessary  ordinary  repairs  shall  be  deemed  as  part  of  the  rental 
period  and  shall  be  paid  for  as  such  by  the  lessee. 

Sec.  3.  The  lessee  agrees  that  It  will  pay,  and  the  lessor  agrees  to  recefve,  as 
for  the  lessor's  compensation  for  the  use  of  said  equipment  by  tbe  leasee  a 
rental  of  $15  per  working  day  for  the  equipment  after  it  Is  delivered  comiriete 
and  ready  for  operation  at  said  Camp  Grant  until  the  lessee  is  tbroogh  with 
the  same  and  had  In  writing  so  notified  the  lessor  that  the  lessee  no  longer 
requires  the  use  of  the  said  equipment.  The  said  equipment  having  been  de- 
livered to  the  lessee  at  noon  to-day,  the  compensation  shall  start  at  tliat  timt 
All  days  are  to  be  considered  as  working  days  with  the  exception  of  Sunday* 
and  holidays,  which  are  to  be,  and  to  be  taken  to  be,  working  and  rental  days 
when  (but  only  when)  the  said  equipment  is  operated  on  sucb  days  or  oaed  f»r 
making  ordinary  repairs  as  aforementioned. 

While  the  lessee  is  to  pay  the  cost  of  making  all  ordinary  repairs  necenaiy 
while  the  equipment  is  in  operation  and  necessary  to  the  return  of  tbe  equip- 
ment in  as  good  condition  as  when  received  by  the  lessee,  ordinary  wear  and 
tear  excepted,  the  lessee  paying  the  per  diem  rental  above  provided  for,  the 
lessee  shall  be,  and  be  taken  to  be,  entitled  to  have  from  the  lessor,  a  comiriete 
equipment  in  first-class  condition  and  repair  and  ready  for  successful  operation. 
Compensation  for  the  use  of  said  equipment  shall  be  paid  to  the  leaaor  on  or 
about  the  15  of  each  month  for  the  use  of  the  said  equipment  during  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  month. 

Sec.  4.  While  the  operation  of  the  said  equipment  is  to  be  solely  in  tbe  hands 
of  the  lessee,  the  lessor  agrees  to  assist  In  furnishing  at  the  call  and  reqoeit 
of  the  lessee,  an  operator  capable  of  operating  said  equipment  on  tbe  work  of 
the  lessee,  the  operator  so  furnished  to  be  carried  on  the  pay  rolls  of  tbe  lesaee 
and  to  be  paid  by  the  lessee.  All  other  firemen,  night  watchmen,  and  otlier 
helpers  necessary  for  the  operation  of  the  said  equipment  by  the  lessee  are  to 
be  carried  on  the  pay  rolls  of  the  lessee  and  paid  by  the  lessee.  Said  leasee  la 
to  famish  all  fuel,  oils,  water,  waste,  and  other  necessary  supplies  for  the 
successful  operation  of  the  equipment  and  to  pay  for  the  same. 

Sec.  5.  Not  withstanding  anything  hereinbefore  contained,  it  Is  expieasly 
agreed  that  the  lessee  may  at  any  time,  according  as  it  may  see  fit,  release  and 
return  the  said  equipment  covered  by  this  Instrument  of  lease,  and  In  that  case 
the  rental  hereunder  for  the  equipment  shall  cease  Immediately  upon  tbe  it- 
livery  to  the  lessor  by  the  lessee  of  written  notice  of  the  rdeaae.  It  is  fortfav 
agreed  that  the  lessee  will  also  release  the  said  equipment  to  Uie  lessor  npoo 
written  notice,  two  weeks  in  advance  of  the  desired  time,  to  the  leasee  by  the 
lessor,  that  he  so  desires  the  said  equlimient  to  be  released. 

Sec.  6.  When  and  if  the  total  rental  paid  to  the  lessor  by  tlie  lessee  tor 
said  equipment  shall  equal  the  valuation  thereof  of  $6,000,  no  fnrtber  rcatal 
thereof  riiaU  be  paid  to  the  lessor,  and  tbe  title  thereto  shall  vest  in  tbe  United 
States.  At  the  completion  of  the  work,  the  quartermaster  In  charge  may  at 
his  option  purchase  for  the  United  States  the  said  equipment  then  owned  tg 
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the  lessor  by  paying  to  the  lessor  the  difference  between  the  valuation  of  said 
equipment  as  hereinbefore  stated  and  the  total  rentals  theretofore  paid  thereof. 
In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  hereto  have  hereunto  set  their  names  and 
seals  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

United  States  of  Auebica,  Leasee, 
By  Edwasd  G.  Pbatt, 

Major,  Q.  M.  0. 
Witness : 

John  Ruchvan, 

Second  Lieutenant,  Q.  M.  C. 

EoAK   CJoNSTBUonoN   Co.,    Lessor, 
By  J.  M.  EoAN,  Jr.,  President. 
Witness : 

John  Ruchman, 

Second  Lieutenant,  Q.  M.  O. 

This  Is  a  true  copy: 

L.  B.  Perkins, 
Captain,  Quartermaster  Corps. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  We  also  desire  to  oflFer  two  contracts  made  by 
Col.  Warfield  on  the  proposal  and  bid  basis  for  emergency  construc- 
tion of  barrack  buildings,  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  in  August,  1917, 
introduced  and  identified  in  the  record  as  Exhibit  1-330A1  and  Ex- 
hibit 1-330A2 ;  and  the  following  letter,  stating  the  size  of  the  build- 
ings and  the  quality  of  lumber  used  in  the  construction,  marked 
"ABW": 

Exhibit  1-330A1. 

Contract  for  construction  and  repair  of  public  works,  Including  vessels,  be- 
tween A.  B.  Warfleld,  major,  Quartermaster  Corps,  United  States  Army,  con- 
structing Quartermaster,  and  J.  W.  Wright,  for  construction  of  30  cantonment 
buildings,  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  date  of  contract  August  14,  1917;  ap- 
propriation and  amount  barracl^s  and  quarters,  $31,289.50 ;  work  to  be  begun 
by  August  15,  1917;  work  to  be  completed  on  or  before  November  15,  1917; 
sar<etle8,-Unlted  States  Fidelity  &  Guaranty  Co. ;  penalty  of  bond,  $15,663.25. 

These  articles  of  agreement,  entered  into  this  14th  day  of  August,  1917, 
between  A.  B.  Warfleld,  major,  Quartermaster  Corps,  United  States  Army,  con- 
structing quartermaster,  for  and  in  behalf  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
of  the  first  part,  and  J.  W.  Wright,  of  Leavenworth,  In  the  County  of  Leaven- 
worth, and  State  of  Kansas  (hereinafter  designated  as  contractor),  of  the 
second  part,  witness: 

That  the  said  parties  do  hereby  mutually  covenant  and  agree  to  and  with 
each  other — referring  to  any  circular  to  bidders,  drawings  or  plans,  specifica- 
tions, memoranda,  catalogues,  cuts,  etc.,  attached  or  pertaining  hereto,  and 
which,  so  far  as  they  are  applicable,  form  a  part  of  this  contract — as  follows: 

1.  That  the  contractor  shall  furnish  the  materials  and  services  for  the  con- 
struction work  below,  at  the  place  or  places  indicated  therefor,  commencing 
on  or  before  the  14th  day  of  August,  1917,  carrying  the  work  forward  with 
reasonable  dispatch  and  completing  the  same  on  or  before  November  15,  1917, 
all  in  the  manner  and  at  the  rates  or  prices  (unit  prices  or  total  sum,  or  both, 
and  in  accordance  with  article  6  hereof),  as  follows: 

Ten  barrack  buildings $18, 821. 50 

Ten  mess  halls  and  kitchens 10, 973.  50 

Five  bathhouses— 746.  50 

FItc  latrines 748. 00 

Total 31, 289.  BO 

Suspension  of  eight-hour  law  as  contained  In  clause  3  of  contract,  and  sub- 
stitution therefor  of  Executive  order  No.  2602544 : 
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KXECVTIVE  OBOEB. 

Under  authority  contained  in  the  naval  appropriation  act  appr<\ved  March  4. 
1917  (Public  No.  291,  64th  Cong.),  it  is  hereby  ordered  tbat  the  provi- 
sions of  the  eight-hour  act  of  June  19,  1912,  are  suspended  with  respect  to 
persons  engaged  ut)on  work  covered  by  contracts  with  the  United  States  mirfr 
under  the  War  Department,  for  the  construction  of  any  military  buildinc  »r 
for  any  public  work  which  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  War  1«  inipi>ri 
ant  for  purposes  of  nutiouul  defense,  in  addition  to  tlie  classes  of  voatrart^ 
enumerated  In  Executive  order  of  March  24,  1917. 

It  is  further  declared  that  the  current  status  of  war  constitutes  an  "extraonli- 
nary  emergency  "  within  the  mettning  of  that  term  as  used  In  the  eight-bovr 
net  of  March  3.  1913  (37  Stat.,  726),  nnd  tliat  laborers  and  mechanics  employed 
on  work  of  the  character  as  set  forth  above,  whether  employed  by  Uovemmeui 
contracts  or  by  agents  of  the  Government,  may,  when  repnrde<l  by  the  Se^TWarj 
of  War  as  necessary  for  national  defense,  be  required  to  work  In  exces>>  of 
eight  hours  per  day,  and  wages  to  be  computed  in  accordance  with  the  pn>- 
viso  in  the  said  act  of  March  4,  1917. 

This  order  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  this  date  and  shall  be  op«nti'** 
during  the  pending  emergency  or  until  further  orders. 

WOODIOW    WILS05. 

The  White  House, 

i8  April,  1917. 

2.  That  no  laborer  or  mechanic  employed  by  the  contractor  or  any  imbciin 
tractor  on  the  work  herein  specified  shall  be  required  or  permitted  to  wurfc 
thereon  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar  day  except  in  case  of  ei- 
traordlnary  emergency.    (Act  of  Aug.  1, 1892,  as  amended  by  act  of  Mar.  3. 1913.) 

3.  That  no  laborer  or  mechanic  doing  any  part  of  the  work  contemplated  by 
this  contract,  in  the  employ  of  the  contractor  or  any  subcontractor  contracUoi: 
for  any  part  of  said  work  contemplated,  shall  be  required  or  permitted  to  work 
more  than  eight  hours  In  any  one  calendar  day  upon  such  work:  and  It  i« 
hereby  sHpulnted  that  for  each  violation  of  this  provision  ii  jtenalty  of  $."«  <hall 
be  imposed  for  each  laborer  or  mechanic  for  every  calendar  day  In  whlrti  br 
shall  be  nHjulred  or  permitted  to  labor  for  more  than  eight  hours  upon  aal-l 
work ;  and  the  amount  of  the  penalties  imposed  according  to  this  stipniadoo 
shall  be  withheld  for  the  use  and  heneflt  of  the  United  States  fmm  anj 
moneys  due  or  to  become  due  under  this  contract,  whether  the  violatloa  ■•' 
the  provision  la  by  the  contractor  or  by  any  subcontractor :  Provided.  That  n<i 
penalties  shall  be  Imposed  for  any  violation  of  this  provision  due  to  any  «•! 
traordlnary  events  or  conditions  of  manufacture,  or  to  any  emergency  catted 
by  fire,  famine,  or  flood,  by  danger  to  life  or  property,  or  by  other  extraordinary 
event  or  condltioi,  on  aci-ount  of  which  the  President  shall  subsequently  d«'Cljiir 
the  violation  to  have  been  excusable:  And  provided  further.  That  the  Ppe«.. 
dent,  by  Executive  order,  may  waive  the  provisions  and  stlpuIation.s  of  tliis 
article  of  the  contract  during  time  of  war,  or  a  time  when  war  Is  Ininiine'.! 
On  all  questions  arising  under  this  article  the  finding  of  the  ontracting  «>abvr. 
when  approved  by  the  Quartermaster  General  of  the  Army,  shall  be  Bnnl.  soN 
Ject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  War  within  six  months  thereafter,  and  '• 
the  right  of  the  contractor  within  six  months  after  deolsion  by  the  Secretarj  «'f 
War  to  file  a  claim  In  the  Court  of  Claims,  as  authorized  by  the  act  of  June  !>, 
1912. 

4.  That  in  the  i)^rformance  of  this  contract  the  said  contractor  shall  n.>i 
directly  or  indirectly,  employ  any  person  undergoing  sentence  of  inipri«t>nnM>(it 
at  hard  labor  which  may  have  been  Imposed  by  a  court  of  any  State,  Terrltor>. 
or  municipality  having  criminal  Jurisdiction,  nor  permit  such  employmeDt  l>> 
any  person  furnishing  labor  or  materials  to  such  contractor  In  fulfllUupat  •>: 
this  contract 

5.  That  the  contractor  shall  hold  and  save  the  United  Statea,  and  all  oOctn 
and  agents  thereof,  harmless  from  and  against  all  demands  of  any  nature  or 
kind  for  or  on  account  of  the  use  and  continueil  use  of  any  patented  articW. 
combination,  or  process  which  may  apply  to  or  affect  the  material  ilellvered  <* 
work  done  under  this  contract. 

6.  That  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  faithful  fterfonuance  of  the  MliwU 
tiODS  of  this  contract  the  contractor  shall  be  paid,  at  the  oltUv  of  ilie  <-uDira--t 
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Ing  officer,  or  by  a  disbui-sing  officer  desigutited  to  make  the  payments,  the 
prices  stipulated  In  this  contract  (art.  1)  for  the  materials  furnished  and  serv- 
ices performed;  the  total  amount  set  forth  In  article  1  hereof  to  be  subject, 
however,  to  such  increase  or  decrease  as  may  be  found  necessary  under  the 
stipulations  of  tills  agreement  for  the  omission  or  addition  of  work  at  unit 
prices,  and  less  the  nuiouut  of  iienalties,  if  any,  under  article  3,  or  of  any  other 
proper  charges.  Payments  shall  be  made  at  such  times  and  In  such  amounts  as 
the  officer  in  charge  of  the  work  may  elect,  based  upon  estimates  to  be  made  by 
him  of  completed  work.  UiK>n  the  first  50  per  cent  of  completed  work  20  pCi 
cent  of  the  amount  of  each  account  shall  be  retalnetl  until  the  final  completion 
and  acceptance  by  the  Government  of  all  the  work  under  this  contract:  Pro- 
vided, That  on  completion  and  acceptance  of  each  separate  building,  vessel,  or 
distlnT?t  public  work  hereunder  for  which  the  cost  Is  stated  separately,  pay- 
ment therefor  may  be  made  In  full,  including  the  retained  percentages  thereon, 
if  so  completed  within  the  time  stipulated. 

7.  That  It  is  expressly  agreed  and  understood  that  this  contract  shall  be  non- 
effective until  an  appropriation  adequate  to  Its  fulfillment  is  granted  by  Con- 
gress and  is  available,  except  In  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  provide  for  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  service  as  authorized  by  section  3732  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
Unite<l  States.  However,  In  order  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  the  service 
as  authorized  by  section  3732  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  It 
is  agreed  that  the  services  specified  herein,  so  far  as  authorized  by  said  section, 
shall  be  furnished  and  performefl  at  the  times  and  In  the  manner  requlre<l 
under  this  contract,  and  payments  therefor  shall  be  made  as  soon  as  is  prac- 
ticable after  funds  are  approprinted  and  are  available. 

8.  That  in  case  of  the  failure  of  said  contractor  to  comply  with  the  stipula- 
tions of  this  contract  according  to  the  true  Intent  and  meaning  thereof  (In- 
cluding the  requirement  for  progress  of  jwrformance  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
officer  in  charge,  or  higher  authority),  then  the  contracting  officer,  or  his  suc- 
cessor, shall  have  the  right  to  complete  the  work  In  such  manner  as  he  shall 
deem  best  for  the  Interests  of  the  public  service,  either  by  day's  labor  and  open- 
market  purcliase  of  the  necessary  materials,  or  by  contract,  or  both,  and  to  use 
for  that  purpo.se  the  contractor's  materials  and  appliances  on  the  reservation 
or  at  the  place  where  the  work  is  being  performed,  and  any  excess  of  cost  re- 
sulting from  .such  failure.  Including  any  charges  on  account  of  delay,  shall  be 
charged  to  the  contractor.  In  event,  however,  of  the  granting  of  additional 
time  for  performance,  the  cost  of  Inspection  and  other  expenses  and  damages 
(including  any  loss  or  damage  to  the  work  under  construction  by  fire  or  othei 
causes)  to  the  United  States  from  and  after  the  date  originally  fixed  for  com- 
pletion until  the  work  shall  have  been  satisfactorily  accompllshetl,  except  In  so 
far  as  the  same  may  arise  from  delays  for  which  the  Unlte<l  States  is  resiwn- 
sible,  as  determined  In  each  of  these  particulars  by  the  officer  In  charge,  oi 
higher  authority,  shall  be  charge<l  to  the  contractor  and  may  be  deducted  from 
any  money  due  or  to  become  due  said  contractor  from  the  United  States:  Pro- 

•  vided.  That  where  additional  time  has  been  granted  the  United  States  shall  also 
have  the  right  to  cause  the  remaining  part  of  the  contract,  or  any  portion 
thereof,  to  be  taken  from  the  contractor  whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  officer 
In  charge,  reastmable  and  satlsfactorj'  progress  Is  not  being  made,  and  to  se- 
cure completion  at  the  expense  of  the  contractor.  Including  charges  as  above 
on  accfmnt  of  delay. 

9.  That  there  shall  be  no  transfer  of  this  contract  or  of  any  Interest  therein 
by  the  contractor  to  any  other  party,  and  In  case  of  the  violation  of  this  pro- 
vision the  United  States,  reserving  all  rights  of  action  for  any  breach  of  this 
contract  by  the  contractor,  may  refuse  to  carry  out  this  contract  with  either  the 
transferer  or  the  transferee. 

10.  That  no  Member  of  or  Delegate  to  Congress  or  Resident  Commissioner, 
nor  any  person  belonging  to  or  employed  in  the  military  service  of  the  United 
States  Is  or  shall  l)e  admitted  to  any  share  or  part  of  this  contract,  or  to  any 
benefit  which  may  arise  herefrom,  but  under  the  provisions  of  section  116  of 
the  act  of  Congress  approvetl  March  4,  1909  (35  Stat.  L.,  1109),  this  stipula- 
tion, so  far  as  It  relates  to  Members  of  or  Delegates  to  Congress  or  Resident 
Commissioners,  .shall  not  extend  or  be  construe*!  to  extend  to  any  contract  made 
with  an  Incoi-porated  company  for  Its  general  benefit. 

The  erasure  of  the  words  "  a  corporation  existing  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of."  line  11,  and  "Memoranda,  catalogues,  cuts,"  line  15,  page  1,  made 
before  signing. 
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In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  aforesaid  have  hereunto  placed  their  ^"<^ 
the  date  first  hereinbefore  written. 
I  A.  B.  Wakfuld, 

Major,  Quartermatter  Corps,  United  8UUe*  Arm$. 

I  J.   M.   WXIOKT, 

„,^  Conttructing  QwirtermaOtr. 

I  Witness: 

I  W.  J.  Mathews. 

Uniti£d  States  Fidelity  &  Guakantek  Ca     [bcai.1 
'  E.  R.  Sotdam,  Attorney  in  Fact. 

Witness  : 

C.  W.   DOUOHKBTT, 

witness : 
i  J.  N.  Jointer, 

I  Attorney  in  Fact. 

Was  Defabtmxnt, 

OinCK   OF  THE   QUART^ULASm, 

.^         „^     ^  ^'"^  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  September  $9,  Mtl. 

From:  The  Quartermaster. 

To :  Quartermaster  General  United  States  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Subject:  Bonds. 

1.  Herewith  for  file  with  contracts  J.  W.  Wright  and  Tholen  Bro&,  tor  out- 
tonment  construction,  bonds  In  duplicate  for  each  contract 

Franklin  T.  B-drt. 
Captain,  Quartermaater  Corpt. 

Fort  Lxatxnwokth, 
„  _  September  U.  1911. 

To  FA-Con: 

The  contract  herewith  has  been  carefully  examined  and  found  correct  as  t» 
prices,  terms,  time  of  performance,  specifications,  plans,  eta,  and  Its  acceptance 
Is  recommended. 

L.  N.  PiNNIT. 

Acting  Principal  Clerk,  Conttruetion  and  Repair  Diritiom. 

War  Departuxnt. 
Ofiice  of  the  Quartcricaster. 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kani.,  September  IS,  1917. 
From :  The  (Constructing  Quartermaster. 
To:  Quartermaster  General,  United  States  Army. 
Subject:  Contracts  for  approval. 

1.  Herewith  for  aroroval,  three  numbers  of  contract  with  J.  W.  Wrt^it.  tor 
construction,  and  three  numbers  of  contract  with  Tholen  Bros.,  for  plumbing. 

Ten  barrack  buildings. 
Ten  mess  halls  and  kitchen. 
Five  bath  houses. 
I  Five  latrines. 

2.  Bonds  will  forwarded  as  soon  as  received. 

I  S.    J.   BOWEN. 

'  Captain,  Qtuirtermatter,  O.  S.  R. 

!  WAR  I>EPA«MENT. 

I  Office  of  the  QuARTptvASTER  Qererai.  of  trb  Axmr. 

I  Wathingtoiti,  October  8,  1917. 

.  From:  Office,  Quartermaster  General. 

I  To :  Constructing  Quartermaster,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans. 

Subject :  Contract  with  J.  W.  Wright  dated  August  14,  1917. 

F.  T.  1818. 

1.  Above-named  contract  Is  herewith  returned  tor  correction. 

2.  The  plans  referred  to  In  preamble  of  contract  should  be  fbrwarded  le 
comply  with  paragraph  15  (D  &  N),  Circular  9,  O.  C.  Q.  M.  C  1912. 

3.  The  bond  with  United  States  Fidelity  &  Guaranty  Co.  referred  to  In  brief 
of  contract  should  be  forwarded  to  comply  with  A.  R.  669. 

4.  Two  numbers  only  of  this  contract  should  be  forwarded  to  this  ofllee  tt 
comply  with  Circular  9,  O.  Q.  M.  G.,  1915. 
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5.  It  Is  noted  tbat  the  surety  company  signs  tbe  contract. 

6.  Reply  hereto  to  be  made  by  Indorsement  hereon. 
£y  authority  of  the  Quartermaster -General. 

Geo.  H.  Penbose, 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  Quartermaster  Corps. 

[First  Indonement.] 

Office  of  Qxtabtebvabteb, 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan*.,  October  11,  1917. 
1o  Quabtebhasteb  Genebal,  Wathington,  D.  C.    Returned. 

1.  Plans  requested  are  inclosed. 

2.  Bonds  were  forwarded  to  Quartermaster  General  September  29,  1917. 

FsANKXiN  T.  Bust, 
Cai)tain,  Quartermaster  Corps. 

contbactob's  bond  (fcbuc  wobkb.) 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  we,  J.  W.  Wright,  of  Leavenworth, 
Kans.,  as  principal,  and  United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty  C!o.,  a  corporation 
existing  under  the  laws  of  tbe  State  of  Maryland,  as  surety,  are  held  and 
bound  unto  the  United  States  of  America  in  tbe  penal  sum  of  $15,663.25,  to  the 
IMiyment  of  which  sum  well  and  truly  to  be  made  we  bind  ourselves,  our  heirs, 
executors,  administrators,  and  successors.  Jointly  and  severally,  firmly  by 
these  presents : 

The  condition  of  this  obligation  is  such,  that  whereas  the  above-bounden  J.  W. 
Wright  has,  on  the  14th  day  of  August,  1917,  entered  Into  a  contract  with  the 
United  States,  represented  by  A.  B.  Warfleld,  major,  constructing  quarter- 
master. United  States  Army,  for  construction  of  30  cantonment  buildings  at 
Fort  Lieavenworth,  Kans. 

Now.  therefore,  if  the  above-bounden  J.  W.  Wright,  his  heirs,  executors,  or 
administrators,  shall  -and  will,  in  all  respects,  duly  and  fully  observe  and 
perform  all  and  singular  the  covenants,  conditions,  and  agreements  In  and  by 
tbe  said  contract  agreed  and  qovenanted  by  said  J.  W.  Wright,  to  be  observed 
and  performed  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  said  contract, 
and  as  well  during  any  period  of  extension  of  said  contract  that  may  be  granted 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  as  daring  the  original  term  of  the  same,  and 
Shall  promptly  make  full  payments  to  all  persons  supply  him  labor  or  materials 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  provided  for  in  said  contract,  then  the  above 
obligation  shall  be  void  and  of  no  effect;  otherwise,  to  remain  in  full  force 
and  virtue. 

In  witness  whereof  the  above-bounden  principal  and  surety  have  executed 
this  instrument  under  their  several  seals  this  14th  day  of  August,  1917,  the 
name  and  corporate  seal  of  said  surety  being  hereto  affixed  and  these  presents 
duly  signed  by  Its  vice  president  and  assistant  secretary,  pursuant  to  a  resolu- 
tion of  its  board  of  directors,  passed  on  the  9th  day  of  December,  1901,  a  copy 
of  tbe  record  of  which  is  on  file  in  the  War  Department. 

J.  W.  Wbiqht. 


In  presence  of — 

C.  W.  DoTJQHEmr. 


United  States  Fideutt  &  Guabantt  Co, 
By  LiuA  H.  Cabet.  Vice  President. 


Attest: 

J.  A.   RiCHABDSON, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

CiBcrxAB — Pboposal. 

AD^'EBTIBEM  ent. 

Office  of'the  QrARTEBMASTEB, 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  July  SO,  1917. 
Sealed  proposals,  in  duplicate,  subject  to  the  usual  conditions,  will  be  received 
at  this  office  until  the  time  specified  below,  at  which  time  and  place  they  will 
be  opened  in  the  presence  of  bidders  who  attend,  for  the  supplies  or  services 
qjedfied  below,  the  Government  reserving  the  right  to  reject  or  accept  any  or 
all  bids  or  any  part  thereof.  - 
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Bidders  for  supplies  must  state  the  time  when  and  the  place  where  tbey  pro- 
pose to  make  deliveries.  Bids  are  invited  for  delivery  as  indicated  below,  bo» 
proposals  for  delivery  at  other  points  will  be  entertained.  Bidders  for  serrtce* 
of  any  nature  must  state  the  date  they  will  begin  work  and  the  date  tlxr  wU: 
complete  the  same. 

Proposals  for  any  class  of  stores  mentioned,  or  for  quantities  lew  tbaii  tbe 
whole  required,  will  be  received,  and  the  quantities  may  be  Increased  or  de- 
creased to  an  extent  not  exceeding  20  per  cent  should  the  Interest  of  the  public 
service  demand  such  change. 

Preference  will  be  given  to  articles  of  domestic  production  or  manofiictanf. 
conditions  of  quality  and  price  (including  in  the  price  of  foreign  prodoctititt^ 
and  manufacturers  the  duty  thereon)  being  equal,  and  such  preference  will  hr 
given  to  articles  of  American  production  and  manufacture  produced  on  tW 
Pacific  coast  to  the  extent  of  consumption  required  by  the  public  service  Iberp. 

Proposals  will  be  signed  by  the  bidder,  Inclosed  in  sealed  envelopes,  pomi*s>- 
fully  prepaid,  and  addressed  to  the  undersigned,  marked :  "  Proposals  f«>r 
plumbing  cantonment  buildings,  to  be  opened  11  a.  m.,  August  6. 1917." 

A.  E.  Wabfuxo. 
Major,  Qnaiiermaster  Corps,  United  State*  Army,  Quartermantrr. 

PR0P08AT_ 

(Place)  - 


(Inclnde  street  address.) 
(Date)  


In  accordance  with  the  above  advertisement,  the  undersigned  proposes  t.- 
furnish  and  deliver  the  supplies,  or  perform  the  services  as  stipulated  ' 
at  the  prices  and  within  the  time  specified. 


(Blcnatnre  of  bidder.) 

SCBIDDtiB  or  SCPPMES  OB  8BBVICB8  TO  BS  rUBMISHCO  AT  FOBT  LBATSSWOCTH,   KASk. 

Furnish  all  labor  and  material  necessary  or  required  and  Install  plomblt'^ 
in  the  following  cantonment  buildings  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  a.<  requlrv-: 
by  plans  and  specifications  of  Quartermaster  General's  Office,  and  whidi  «i> 
made  a  part  of  this  proposal,  viz:  Barrack  buildings,  10;   me«ss   halls,  !•• 
kitchens,  10 ;  bathhouses,  6 ;  latrines,  6. 

Location  of  buildings,  plans,  and  specifications  can  be  obtained  at  the  t>(E>> 
of  the  constructing  quartermaster.  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans. 

Prospective  bidders  can  obtain  the  plans  and  specifications  by  making  a  •}- 
posit  of  $5  with  the  quartermaster,  which  will  be  held  until  plans  and  speciiSi'i- 
tions  are  returned. 

Contractors  will  be  required  to  luy  out  their  own  work  and  fuml<ib  N- 
that  they  will  enter  into  contract  within  10  days  after  being  award«>d  tL- 
contract. 

Bidders  to  state  time  they  will  commence  work  and  time  they  wl 

complete  same . 

Time  for  completion  will  be  taken  into  consideration  on  making  awanl. 

IN8TBUCTI0N8. 

1.  This  form  may  be  used  in  cases  where  various  forms  of  clmiUir-pni»^ 
have  been  used  heretofore,  as  in  Inviting  proposals  for  (except  construct  loo  a:  J 
repair)  class  A  supplies,  class  A-1  supplies,  and  other  supplies  when  the  tV.:- 
ery  or  performance  Is  to  immediately  follow  the  award,  and  no  Kuarmnty  ' 
proposals  Is  considered  ne<;eRsary.  In  such  cases  a  formal  contra«-t  may  •  • 
may  not  be  made,  according  to  the  provisions  of  Ctr.  7,  O.  Q.  M.  «..  1915.  a- ' 
the  Judgment  of  the  purchasing  ofl^cer. 

2.  However,  under  the  terms  of  the  law  cited  in  paragraph  1  of  said  CVr  * 
proposals  invited  on  this  form  and  accepted  by  letter  constitute  valid  "« 
tracts  if  within  the  limits  fixed  in  the  law  and  the  restrictions  of  said  rirmla' 

3.  In  Inviting  bids  for  subsistence  stores,  notation  should  be  made  on  tbe  fVr 
of  the  form  that  the  conditions  of  "  Q.  M.  C.  Form  No.  120  will  govern  "  and  t> 
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^erial  numbers  of  the  items  for  which  bids  are  invited  should  be  stated  in  the 
<-o]umn  beaded  "  Description." 

4.  Any  special  conditions,  specifications,  terms  of  delivery,  or  performance 
should  be  shown  on  the  face  of  the  form  when  It  Is  sent  out  as  an  advertise- 
ment. 

r>.  The  time  and  place  of  opening,  name  and  title  of  ofBcer.  place  for  delivery, 
list  of  articles  or  services  advertised  for,  etc.,  sliould  be  Inserted  in  the  form 
(preferably  by  the  typewriter,  or  multlgraph,  or  mimeograph)  before  It  is  sent 
out  as  an  advertisement. 

6.  If  additional  space  Is  required  for  lists  and  descriptions  of  articles  or 
services,  an  additional  sheet  or  sheets  (Q.  M.  C.  Form  No.  119b)  should  be 
iittacbed. 

7.  The  items  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  permit  the  insertion  opposite  each, 
liy  bidders,  of  the  price  at  which  and  the  number  of  days  within  which  the  same 
will  he  fumLshed. 

5.  When  issued  as  an  advertisement,  after  being  prepared  as  directed,  this 
form  win  be  sent  to  prospective  bidders,  posted  in  public  places,  and  distributed 
among  dealers  In  the  class  of  supplies  or  services  required. 

9.  Proposals  received  in  response  to  the  invitation  therefor  will  be  opened 
( in  the  presence  of  the  bidders  who  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  attend- 
ing), at  the  time  appointed  therefor,  abstracted  and  awards  made  to  the  lowest 
responsible  bidders  for  the  best  and  most  suitable  supplies  or  services.  Con- 
tracts will  be  made,  or  will  not  be  made>,  as  provided  by  Clr.  7,  above,  and 
•considered  advisable  by  the  purchasing  officer.  When  formal  contracts  are 
made,  the  successful  bidders  will  be  informed  of  the  awards  to  them  and  that 
<x>iitracts  will  be  prepared  for  execution  as  soon  as  practicable. 

10.  When  formal  contracts  are  not  made,  letters  of  acceptance  will  be  issued 
on  form  Xo.  119a,  specil^ing  the  articles,  quantities,  description,  time  of  deliv- 
ery, place  of  delivery,  prices,  etc.,  and  giving  directions  for  delivery,  the  proper 
marking  of  supplies,  or  for  the  proper  performance  of  the  services. 

11.  When  formal  contracts  are  not  made,  a  copy  of  the  proposals,  etc.,  will 
not  be  sent  to  the  returns  office ;  likewise,  none  In  such  cases  need  be  forwarded 
to  the  quartermaster  general,  except  when  specially  directed  to  do  so. 

12.  In  all  cases,  however,  when  a  formal  contract  is  not  made,  a  copy  of  the 
advertisement,  one  number  of  the  accepted  proposal  and  a  copy  of  the  letter  of 
■acceptance  will  be  filed  with  the  first  voucher  upon  which  a  payment  there- 
under is  made,  together  with  certificate  as  to  whether  award  is  made  to  lowest 
bidder,  as  required  by  Clr.  7,  above. 

13.  The  purchasing  officer  will,  when  formal  contracts  are  not  made,  retain 
one  number  of  each  proposal  and  a  copy  of  each  letter  of  acceptance. 

Specifications  or  the  Material  and  Workm.vnshii-  Required  in  the  Con- 
struction AND  Plumbing  of  Cantonment  Bi'ildings  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kans. 

general  conditions. 

1.  The  work  is  to  be  executed  In  the  best  and  most  workmanlike  manner, 
according  to  plans  and  specifications,  under  the  direction  and  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  United  States  officer  In  charge  and  in  conformity  with  his 
instructions. 

2.  The  contractor  shall  give  his  personal  superintendence  to  the  work  or 
have  a  competent  foreman  or  superintendent,  satisfactory  to  the  officer  In 
charge,  on  the  job  at  all  times  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  with  authority 
to  act  for  him. 

3.  The  contractor  shall  furnish  all  materials,  labor,  etc.,  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  work  according  to  the  true  Intent  and  meaning  of  thp  drawings  and 
specifications,  of  which  Intent  and  meaning  the  officer  In  charge  shall  be  the 
interpreter.  Except  where  otherwise  specified,  no  local  terms  or  classification 
will  be  considered  in  the  Interpretation  of  these  specifications. 

4.  The  location  and  grade  of  building  will  l>e  Indicated  by  the  officer  in 
charge,  and  the  site  shall  be  cleared  by  the  contractor  for  the  reception  of  the 
structnre,  and  should  be  examined  by  intending  bidders.  All  necessary  grading 
must  be  Included  In  the  contract. 

5.  It  Is  Intended  that  the  drawings  and  specifications  shall  Include  every- 
thing requisite  and  necessary  to  the  proiwr  and  entire  finishing  of  the  build- 
ing, notwithstanding  every  item  nece«.snrily  Involved  by  the  work  Is  not  par- 
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ticularly  mentioned.    All  work  when  finished  is  to  be  delivered  op  in  pcrteet 
and  undamaged  state. 

6.  Where  no  flgnres  or  memoranda  are  given  the  drawings  shall  be  ao*- 
rately  followed  according  to  scale.  In  any  case  of  discrepancy  tn  die  firarw 
or  drawings  the  matter  will  be  immediately  submitted  to  the  ofllcer  in  Amrpt. 
without  whose  decision  and  discrepancy  shall  not  be  adjusted  by  tbe  cvb- 
tractor,  save  only  at  his  own  risk,  and  in  the  settlement  of  any  compUeatiaB* 
arising  from  such  adjustment  by  contractor  the  latter  will  Iiear  all  extra  ex- 
pense involved.  In  cases  of  difference  between  drawings  and  spedflcmtSoa* 
the  requirements  of  the  specifications  shall  govern.  Where  detail  drawtoja 
are  furnished  they  will  govern  In  as  far  as  regards  methods  of  caastnKtVc 
not  described  or  made  clear  by  specifications.  All  drawings  on  a  scale  of  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  to  1  foot  or  larger  will  be  considered  detail  drawinc*. 

7.  The  drawings  and  these  specifications  will  be  considered  as  cooperattTe. 
and  work  or  material  called  for  by  one  and  not  mentioned  in  tbe  other  U  ta 
be  done  or  fumisbed  in  as  faithful  and  thorough  a  manner  as  thoagb  fnlly 
treated  by  both. 

8.  The  contractor  must  lay  out  his  own  work,  and  will  be  responsible  for 
measurements ;  he  must  exercise  proper  caution  and  care  to  verify  tbe  Ugar** 
before  laying  out  the  work,  and  will  be '  responsible  for  any  errors  tbeivis 
that  otherwise  might  have  been  avoided.  He  shall  promptly  Inform  tbr 
officer  in  charge  of  any  errors  or  discrepancies  be  may  discover  in  tbe  pLiti* 
and  specifications  in  order  that  the  proper  correction  may  be  made  aid 
understood. 

9.  The  officer  in  charge  may  require  the  contractor  to  dismiss  such  work- 
men as  he  deems  incompetent  or  careless,  and  is  to  have  at  all  time  aeeeas  i» 
the  work,  which  is  to  be  entirely  under  his  control.     . 

10.  The  contractor  shall  be  held  responsible  for  all  damages  to  the  bnlldlsc. 
whether  from  fire,  high  winds,  or  other  causes  during  the  prosecution  of  tfar 
work  and  until  the  same  is  finally  accepted,  even  though  partial  payment  wmj 
have  been  made  for  the  completed  work  or  material.  He  staall  be  held  n^ 
sponsible  for  all  damages  that  may  occur  to  persons,  animals,  or  Tebirli>* 
from  want  of  proper  lighting,  watching,  boarding,  or  inclosing,  or  any  aer:- 
dent  arising  from  defective  scaffolding  or  any  negligence  on  the  part  of  hliiii" 
or  employees. 

11.  All  work  and  material  of  every  description  shall  be  properly  pnitertet 
from  damage  from  any  source,  both  before  and  after  being  used  in  cotuxrmc- 
tlon.  The  top  of  all  walls  must  be  covered  for  their  protection  liefore  leaTi=« 
of  work,  and  if  at  any  time  during  construction  any  part  is  liable  to  «*»"»■  i"*  if 
weather  such  protection  as  the  officer  in  charge  may  deem  necessary  afaaJI  ftr 
provided  without  additional  charge  to  the  Government. 

12.  Smoking  will  not  be  permitted  in  the  building.  The  contractor  riuu. 
provide  the  men  with  spittoons,  which  shall  be  kept  filled  with  dean  sand. 

13.  The  work  must  be  carried  on  systematically,  and  it  is  to  be  so  maaa^id 
at  all  times  by  the  contractor  as  to  insure  rapid  progress  and  avoid  annoyaarr 
and  inconvenience. 

14.  The  contractor  is  to  clean  away,  whenever  directed  by  tbe  ofllMr  .s 
charge,  the  dirt  and  rubbish  resulting  from  his  operations,  and  renaoire  ali 
rubbish  at  completion  of  building;  he  or  his  employees  must  not  dt^kcp  ar 
damage  the  building,  and  the  whole  is  to  be  delivered  over  clean  and  In  perfnt 
condition. 

15.  Qualitv  of  materials. — Except  It  be  otherwise  specified,  all  matetiabt  ar» 
to  be  of  the  best  quality  of  their  respective  kinds.  When  two  or  more  vartios 
of  material  is  specified  for  any  purpose  it  shall  be  optional  with  tbe  coe- 
tractor  which  is  used,  but  in  any  one  building  the  same  material  tfiall  be  «•«! 
for  that  particular  purpose.  In  all  cases  where  the  artlde  is  mentloitptf  tt 
these  specifications  in  connection  with  the  words  "best  qaality."  "appcvfwi 
quality,"  or  "  equal  to,"  the  officer  in  charge  shall  decide  what  Is  the  beat  sa^ 
most  suitable  to  use. 

16.  Samples. — When  required  by  the  officer  in  charge,  the  contractor  w..* 
furnish  him  in  advance  with  samples  of  the  material  he  propoaes  to  a«  tm  th» 
building,  and  samples  so  furnished  must,  after  having  been  approved,  be  »dbM«< 
to.  Samples  of  cement,  lime,  plaster,  and  similar  materials  will  be  taktn  trtm 
materials  delivered  on  the  grounds  for  use,  and  such  materials  vaxut  be  >■ 
Uvered  at  least  10  days  before  required  for  use.    The  contractor  will  be  bfU 
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responsible  for  all  delays  caused  by  rejection  by  the  officer  in  charge  of  mate- 
rial of  any  kind  which  ia  found  unfit  for  use  or  does  not  conform  to  samples 
furnished. 

17.  Detaili. — ^Additional  detail  drawings  will  be  furnished.  If  required,  of 
such  imrtions  of  the  work  as  the  officer  in  charge  may  desire  to  explain  more 
fnlly,  and  any  work  not  constructed  In  accordance  with  such  details  furnished 
must  be  taken  down  and  replaced  with  other  work  in  accordance  with  them 
at  the  contractor's  expense,  if  so  directed  by  the  officer  in  charge. 

18.  Ownership  of  drawings. — ^AII  drawings,  specifications,  and  memoranda 
relating  to  the  work  are  the  property  of  the  United  States,  and  are  to  be 
vseA  carefully  and  returned  to  the  officer  in  charge  at  completion  or  cessation 
from  any  cause  of  the  work. 

19.  Assistance. — ^The  contractor  shall  render  assistance  to  the  other  mechanics 
in  every  way  in  which  his  special  work  can  be  of  service,  and  such  assistance 
mnst  be  given  promptly  and  thoroughly,  without  additional  charge.  '  He  and 
his  employees  must  work  In  harmony  with  other  contractors  on  the  grounds 
and  in  such  order  as  may  be  required  by  the  officer  in  charge. 

20.  Inspection  and  acceptance  of  work. — The  contractor  must  understand  that 
the  material  delivered  and  the  work  performed  by  him  at  any  and  all  times 
during  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  prior  to  the  final  acceptance  of  and  pay- 
ment for  the  same,  shall  be  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  officer  in  charge, 
or  other  authorized  agents  of  the  Government,  with  the  full  right  to  accept  or 
reject  any  part  thereof;  and  that  he  must,  at  his  own  expense,  within  a 
reasonable  time  remedy  any  defective  or  unsatisfactory  materials  or  work, 
and  that  In  the  event  of  his  failure  to  do  so,  after  notice,  the  officer  In  charge 
shall  have  the  full  right  to  have  the  same  done  and  to  deduct  the  cost  thereof 
from  any  money  due  the  contractor.  All  condemned  materials  must  be  at 
once  removed  from  the  reservation. 

21.  Extras. — iio  charge  for  extra  work  will  be  allowed  unless  the  same  has 
been  ordered  by  the  officer  In  charge,  the  price  stated  in  the  order,  and  accepted 
by  the  contractor. 

22.  Water. — ^The  contractor  must  make  his  own  arrangements  for  procuring 
water  required  for  his  employees  and  in  carrying  on  the  work  under  his  con- 
tract. If  there  Is  a  water-supply  plant  at  hand  which  Is  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Government,  water  therefrom  will  be  furnished  at  Its  cost  to  the 
Government,  and  In  like  manner.  If  there  is  a  water-distributing  system  at 
hand  owned  by  the  Government  but  the  water  Is  obtained  by  purchase.  In 
either  case  the  expense  of  making  connections  between  the  established  line 
of  the  water  system  and  convQrIng  the  water  therefrom  to  the  place  or  places 
where  it  is  requited  by  the  contractor  must  be  borne  by  him.  The  quantity 
of  water  furnished  to  contractor  by  the  Government  may  be  determined  by 
the  officer  In  charge,  either  by  meter  measurement  or  otherwise.  If  a  meter 
be  required  It  will  be  furnished  by  the  contractor.  The  point  or  points  where 
connection  with  the  established  water  system  can  be  made  will  be  made  by 
the  quartermaster  in  charge. 

23.  Employment  of  convict  labor. — ^In  the  performance  of  work  herein  speci- 
fied the  contractor  shall  not,  directly  or  Indirectly,  employ  any  person  under- 
going sentence  of  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  which  may  have  been  Imposed 
by  court  of  any  State,  Territory,  or  municipality  having  permanent  jurisdic- 
tion, nor  permit  such  employment  by  any  person  furnishing  labor  or  material 
to  said  contractor  in  fulfillment  of  this  agreement. 

24.  Sanitation. — The  contractor  shall  provide  and  maintain  necessary  sani- 
tary conveniences  for  the  use  «f  those  employed  on  or  about  the  work,  properly 
secluded  from  public  observation,  in  such  a  manner  and  at  such  points  as  shall 
be  approved  by  the  officer  in  charge,  and  their  use  shall  be  strictly  enforced. 
The  collections  In  same  shall  be  removed  or  destroyed  when  and  where,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  officer  In  charge,  It  Is  advisable.  The  contractor  shall  provide 
Bofflcient  drinking  water  to  all  of  his  employees,  but  only  from  such  sources 
as  are  approved  by  the  officer  in  charge.  The  contractor  must  obey  and  en- 
force all  sanitary  and  healthful  requirements  of  the  post  surgeon. 

25.  Patents. — ^The  contractor  shall  for  all  time  secure  to  the  Government  the 
free  and  undisputed  rights  to  the  use  of  any  and  all  patent  articles  used  In  the 
work,  and  shall  defend,  at  his  expense,  any  and  all  suits  for  Infringement  or 
alleged  Infringement  of  any  such  patent  or  patents,  and  In  the  event  of  adverse 
claims  under  patmt  the  contractor  shall  pay  all  such  awards. 
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Plumbing, 

Water  connectiotis. — Omuectlon  will  l>e  made  to  the  8-inch  water  main  alua; 
Grant  Avenue.  Provide  and  Install  in  this  main  an  8-lnch  by  4-iiicb  cast-inio 
T,  reduced  on  branch  to  3  Inches ;  close  to  this  branch  and  as  may  be  dlre«Tt»! 
Install  a  3-lnch  heavy  Eddy  gate  valve  from  body,  with  a  heaxT  ca>t-lron  cnrh 
box.  Continue  from  this  valve  with  3-inch  galvanized-iron  pipe  (abont  Sr«> 
feet)  to  a  point  designated  by  the  officer  in  charge.  At  this  point  branch  off 
with  two  2-inch  Eddy  gate  valves  and  curb  boxes  to  shut  off  one-half  ''f 
system.  Continue  along  line  of  buildings,  about  900  feet  in  all,  with  2-in<h 
galvanized-lron  standard  pipe,  installing  necessary  branches  for  each  bulldlns 
where  plumbing  is  Indicated.  Provide  a  1-lnch  ^•upply  for  each  bathhna^. 
reducing  to  J  Inch  above  floor.  On  each  branch  provide  a  stop  and  w«*t.» 
cock  of  approved  pattern ;  this  is  to  have  a  curb  box.  Provide  each  klti-li^-- 
with  a  i-lnch  service  pipe,  with  a  J-lnch  stop  an<l  waste  cock  and  curb  b«ix  {••r 
control.  Provide  for  each  latrine  building  a  1-Inch  service,  with  stop  ■•••I 
waste  cock  and  curb  box.  All  water  pipe  is  to  be  three  or  ni«re  feet  aodt-r- 
ground  and  to  grade  to  lower  end  of  ground  for  proper  drainage.  Install  t>*;> 
J-lnch  McNamar  yard  hydrants,  one  for  each  barracks  where  directed :  pr^t  i--- 
each  with  a  separate  stop  and  waste  cock  and  curb  1m>x. 

Bathhouses. — Each  bntliliou.se  to  have  10  shower  heads,  i  Inch,  <}<»veruuM"  • 
specifications,' supplied  by  }-incU  gal vanlzed-lron  standard  pipe.  Provl<U>  |-ii  , 
heavy  compression  stop  cocks  witli  stuffing  boxes,  plain  brasr,  and  Installmi  a> 
shown  on  plan.  Provide  and  install  five  2-lnch  floor  traps,  one  for  ererjr  tw.. 
showers,  traps  to  be  as  callefl  for  In  Government  specifications.  The-e  to  «a»"' 
to  a  main,  4-lneh  extra  heavy  cast-iron  soil  pipe  with  four  2-luch  bran< » ^- 
Vent  to  extend  full  .'size  through  the  roof.  The  main  line  to  be  undergr»Hi:  ; 
to  prevent  wastage  from  freezing.  Traps  in  floor  and  water-pipe  rtsM-*  ■  • 
also  be  protecte<l  by  some  approve<l  niethcMl  from  frost.  A  I-lnch  tee  t<»  '•• 
installed  above  floor  for  future  use. 

Kitchens. — Each  kitchen  to  have  two  gaIvanize<l-iron,  prease«l-8te«»l  Kink*.  .*• 
Inches  by  40  inches,  with  backs  and  roll  rim;  to  l»e  conne<'ted  with  1}-::. 
cast-iron,   oue-plece   trap-'.     Provide  each   sink   with   two   }-lnch    ctmiprvi*-  •■- 
bibbs,  with  stufl[lng  boxes,  and  two  .separate  compression  stop  cocks  to  contr.-! 
the  two  sinks,  all  inside  building.    A  }-lnch  tee  to  be  installed  where  dire«-:»» 
to  supply  range  boiler  when  supplied.     (Range  boiler  to  be  a  separate  cec- 
tract  and  not  included  In  this  one.)     The  waste  for  sinks  to  l>e  2-Inch  cast-ir-- 
extra-heavy  soli  pipe,  with  a  short  piece  of  wrought  Iron  to  <>onne<-t  ap  tni 
The  2-lnch  pipe  to  liave  2-lnch  Iron  body  clean  outs,  with  brass  screw,  at  «••  h 
turn,  and  installed  where  directed.    Vent  to  continue  full  size  throuKh  rM>«- 
Water  pipe  under  floor  to  be  protected  from  frost. 

Latrines  (closets). — Each  latrine  to  have  14  water-closets  (Oane  low-«V«»' 
pattern,  with  wood  tanks).  To  be  supplied  with  J-lnch  gal\-anice<l-iron  pi;«- 
and  a  ^epa^ate  stop  cock  to  each  tank;  waste  to  be  .i-inch  extra-heavy  rm»* 
Iron  soil  pipe  and  to  have  4-lnch  branches  for  each  closet  and  4-Inrh  »»-•. 
Main  pipe  to  be  underground  to  prevent  freezing.  Continue  vent  ihrtv:.:  > 
roof  4  Inches.    Clean  outs  to  be  lnstalle<l  where  dlrecte<l. 

Urinals. — There  will  be  two  urinals  in  each  latrine,  each  «  feet  Vatuc  bj  A 
inches  in  diameter,  made  as  shown  in  plan,  of  No.  26  galvanized  sheet  Ima. 
each  connected  with  sewer  with  a  H-lnch  cast-Iron  trap;  also  supply  each  w.th 
a  J-lnch  compression  bib  or  flushing. 

Scic^'.^Tlie  sewer  work  to  consist  of  doing  everything  necessary  to  laMa'' 
and  connect  with  the  main  post  sewer.  There  will  be  about  2,e00  feet  of  aewrr 
pipe_i.,500  feet  of  10-inch,  600  feet  of  8-inch,  and  500  feet  of  6-lnrh— aU  i»f 
hard-flred  salt-glazed  tile  pipe,  laid  In  cement  mortar,  true  to  grade  and  »* 
directed.  There  will  also  be  three  brick  manholes,  one  at  upper  end  of  the 
6-Inch  pipe,  one  each  at  Junction  of  6-inch  and  8-inch  pipe,  and  8-lnHi  and  !»■ 
Inch  pipe,  all  as  shown  on  location  plan.  Manholes  to  be  built  of  bard  biilUiac 
brick  laid  In  cement  mortar,  similar  to  manholes  now  Installed  in  poft  aeat'. 
»ach  provided  with  cast-Iron  cover  as  shown  In  J.  B.  Clow  catalogue  A-MK. 
nage  68.  Provide  separate  6-inch  Y  branches  for  each  building,  also  easy  band* 
where  directed.  Wherever  the  word  "  mortar  "  Is  used  It  shall  conatot  of  Port- 
land cement  of  some  well-known  brand  and  sharp,  clean  sand,  mixed  In  pr»>- 
nortlon  of  1  part  cement  to  3  parts  of  sand,  and  mixed  not  more  thaa  9 
minutes  before  using. 
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I  Memorandum.] 

Wab  Department, 
Office  of  the  Constktjction  Division  of  the  Aamy. 

Washinfftoit,  D.  C,  June  IS,  1918. 
From:  Construction  Division,  War  Department. 

To:  The  Contract  Supervision  Brancli  (Attention  Lieut.  B.  B.  Downs). 
.*-iT>Jec-t:  Supplemontnl  agreement  wltli  .T.  W.  Wright. 

1.  Plans  requested  in  memorandum  of  May  11,  Inclosed  herewith. 

D.  S.  CUNTON, 

Major,  Engineer  Reserve  Corpt. 

Wab  Depabtment, 
Office  of  Constbuction  Division, 

Wathington,  June  1,  1918. 
From :  Construction  Division. 
To :  Quartermaster,  Port  Leavenworth. 
Subject:  Supplemental  agreement  with  J.  W.  Wright. 

1.  Supplemental  agreement  for  modification  of  contract  with  J.  W.  Wright 
returned  herewith,  with  request  that  plans  be  forwarded  this  ofBce. 
By  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War : 

R.  C.  Mabshall,  Jr., 
Colonel,  Quartermagter  Corps,  National  Army, 

In  Charge  of  Construction  Division. 
ByD.  S  Clinton, 
ISajor,  Engineer  Reserve  Corps. 

[First  Indonement] 

FoBT  Leavbnwobth,  Kans.,  June  6,  1918. 
To  Constbuctino  Qi'abtekmasteb,  Fort  Leavenirortli,  Kans.: 
1.  Request  that  plans  be  furnished  as  directed. 

D.  H.  Glabk, 
Major,  United  States  Army  (Retired),  Quartermaster. 

[Second  indorBement.] 

Constbuctino  Quabtebmasteb, 
FoBT  Lbavenwobth,  Kans.,  June  7,  1918. 
To  Post  Quabtebmasteb,  Fort  Lea/cemcorth,  Kans,: 
Returned. 
1.  Plans  In  duplicate  Inclosed  herewith. 

W.  J.  Mathbws, 
Captain,  Q.  M.  R.  C.  Constructing  Quartermaster. 

[Tbird  indoraement.] 

FoBT  Leavenwobth,  Kans.,  June  7,  1918. 
To  Officer  in  Chaboe  of  Constbuction  Division,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Returned. 
1.  Attention  invited  to  second  Indorsement  hereon. 

D.  H.  Clakk, 
Major,  U.  8.  A.,  Retired,  Quartennaster. 

Octobeb  9,  1917. 
From:  J.  W.  Wright. 
To:  Capt.  Franklin  T.  Burt,  Qnartermaster  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Supplemental  agreement  for  modlflcatlon  of  contract  dated  August  14,  1917, 
for  construction  of  cantonment  bnlldings  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans. 

Td  F.  A. — Con:  The  contract  herewith  has  been  carefully  examined  and 
found  correct  as  to  prices,  terms,  time  of  performance,  spedflcatlons,  plans,  etc., 
and  Its  acceptance  is  recommended. 

Evan  Shelby, 
Colonel,  Quartermaster  Corpt,  NatioTial  Army. 
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S'OFPLBMXNTAI.  AOBEEMENT  n>B   XODITICATION  OV  OOinSAOT. 

Between  Franklin  T.  Burt,  captain,  °  Quartermaster  Corps,  United  StatCf 
Army,  and  J.  W.  Wright,  modl^ing  contract  dated  August  14,  1917,  for  con- 
struction cantonment  buildings  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  E^ans.  ApproprUttoB 
barracks  and  quarters,  1917-18.  Dated  supplemental  contract  October  9, 191*. 
Amount  of  Increase,  $4,044.60. 

Whereas,  on  August  14,  1917,  a  contract  was  entered  into  between  the 
United  States,  represented  by  A.  B.  Warfleld,  major.  Quartermaster  Goipt, 
States  Army,  constructing  quartermaster,  and  J.  W.  Wright  (hereinafter  Atdt- 
nated  as  contiactor),  for  construction  of  30  cantonment  buildings  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kans. 

And  whereas,  it  is  found  advantageous  and  In  the  best  Interests  of  the 
service  of  the  United  States  to  modify  the  proTlsions  of  said  contract,  as 
specljQed  below : 

Now,  therefore,  It  is  hereby  agreed  that  the  provisions  of  said  contract  diall 
be  changed  in  the  foUowlng  particulars,  and  in  these  respects  only,  and  In  con- 
sideration thereof  the  contractor  shall  receive  four  thousand  forty-fmir  and 
60/100  dollars  more  than  stipulated  in  said  original  contract,  viz :  For  tte 
fumisliing  of  materltal  and  labor  in  the  construction  of  t>athlioases  and 
latrines,  and  changing  ventilating  system,  as  per  plans  herewith,  and  wliick 
are  made  a  part  of  this  supplemental  agreement 

Specifications  are  on  file  with  the  original  contract. 

Witness  our  hands  this  ninth  day  of  October,  1017. 

Fulnkuk  T.  Btmr, 
Captain,  Quartermtuter  Corps,  United  State*  Armp. 

Witnesses: 

J.  W.  Wbioht. 
O.  W.  DouoHxaanr. 

J.    JXTNOEE. 

The  undersigned  sureties  to  the  bond  pertaining  to  tbe  abov»descTllMd 
original  contract  assent  to  the  foregoing  modification  thereof  and  taa«l>]r  stip- 
ulate that  said  bond  shall  be  construed  to  ai^ly  accordingly. 

Witness  our  hands  and  seals  this  ninth  day  of  October,  1917. 

[SEAi..]  Unird  States  FmEurr  ft  GvAMJkmx  Oo., 

By  E.  K.  SuTHAK,  Attomeif  in  Fact. 

J.  Jttncueb,  Attorney  in  Fact. 

Exhibit  1-S30A2. 

Contract  for  construction  and  repair  of  public  works.  Including  wmwU. 
between  A.  B.  Warfleld,  major.  Quartermaster  Corps,  United  States  Araiy, 
constructing  quartermaster,  and  W.  A.  Tholen  and  W.  W.  Tholen,  composliig 
the  firm  of  Tholen  Bros.,  for  plumbing  30  cantonment  buildings  at  Fort  Lmtcd- 
worth,  Kans.  Date  of  contract,  August  14,  1917.  Appropriation  and  wt^'^i** 
SS&T,  $8,211.  Work  to  be  begun  as  soon  as  general  contract  will  adadL 
Work  to  be  completed  on  or  before  November  15,  1917.  Sureties,  tbe  Mta* 
Casualty  &  Surety  Co.    Penalty  of  Bond,  $4,106.50. 

These  articles  of  agreement  entered  into  this  14th  day  of  August,  1917. 
between  A.  B.  Warfleld,  major,  Quartermaster  Corps,  United  States  Army. 
constructing  quartermaster,  for  aid  In  behalf  of  the  United  States  of  America 
of  the  first  part  and  W.  A.  Tholen  and  W.  W.  Tholen,  composing  the  firm  o( 
Tholen  Bros.,  of  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  in  the  county  of  Leavenworth  and  State 
of  Kansas  (hereinafter  designated  as  contractor),  of  the  second  part,  witnev: 

That  the  said  parties  do  hereby  mutually  covenant  and  agree  to  and  wltk 
each  other — referring  to  any  circular  to  bidders,  drawings,  or  plans,  spcdAca- 
tlons,  etc.,  attached  or  pertaining  hereto,  and  which,  so  far  as  they  are  appB- 
cable,  form  a  part  of  this  contract,  as  follows : 

1.  That  the  contractor  shall  furnish  the  materials  and  services  for  the  cen- 
structlon  work  specified  below  at  the  place  or  places  Indicated  therefor  com- 
mencing as  soon  as  general  contract  will  admit,  carrying  the  work  forward 
with  reasonable  dispatch  and  completing  the  same  on  or  before  November  I3k 
1917.  General  contract  entered  into  with  3.  W.  Wright,  of  Leavenworth.  Kai^ 
for  construction  dated  August  14,  1917,  all  in  the  manner  and  at  the  rates  or 
prices  (unit  prices  or  total  sum,  or  both,  and  in  accordance  with  article  « 
hereof),  as  follows:  For  all  plumbing  work  in  and  for  90  cantonment  baUdtap 
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at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  as  follows:  Ten  barrack  buildings,  10  mess  balls 
and  kitchens,  5  bathhouses,  5  latrines.    For  the  total  sum  of  $8,211. 

Suspension  of  eight-hour  law  as  contained  In  clause  3  of  contract  and 
sabstitntion  therefore  of  ExecntlTe  Order  No.  2602544 : 

E3CECT7TTVK  OBDEB. 

Under  authority  contained  in  the  naval  appropriation  act  approved  March  4, 
1917  (Public,  No.  391,  64th  Cong.),  it  Is  hereby  ordered  that  the  provUlons 
of  the  eight-hour  act  of  June  19,  1912,  are  suspended  with  respect  to  persons 
engaged  upon  work  covered  by  contracts  with  the  United  States  made  under 
the  War  Department  for  the  construction  of  any  military  buUdlng  or  for  any 
public  work  which  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  War  is  Important  for 
purposes  of  national  defense  In  additions  to  the  classes  of  contracts  enumerated 
In  Bxecatlve  order  of  March  24,  1917. 

It  is  further  declared  that  the  current  status  of  war  constitutes  an  "  extraor- 
dinary emergency  "  within  the  meaning  of  that  term  as  used  in  the  eight-hour 
act  of  March  3, 1913  (37  Stat,  726),  and  that  laborers  and  mechanics  employed 
on  vrork  of  the  character  as  set  forth  above,  whether  employed  by  Government 
contracts  or  by  agents  of  the  Grovernment,  may,  when  regarded  by  the  Secretary 
of  War  as  necessary  for  national  defense,  be  required  to  work  In  excess  of 
eight  hours  per  day,  and  wages  to  be  computed  in  accordance  with  the  proviso 
In  the  said  act  of  March  4,  1917. 

This  order  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  this  date  and  shall  be  operative 
daring  the  pending  emergency  or  until  further  orders. 

WooDBow  Wilson. 

Thk  WHrrx  House,  28  April,  1917. 

2.  That  no  laborer  or  mechanic  employed  by  the  contractor  or  any  subcon- 
tractor on  the  work  herein  specified  shall  be  required  or  permitted  to  work 
thereon  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar  day  except  in  case  o£ 
extraordinary  emergency.  (Act  of  Aug.  1,  1892,  as  amended  by  act  of  JMar.  3, 
1913.) 

3.  That  no  laborer  or  mechanic  doing  any  part  of  the  work  contemplated  by 
this  contract  In  the  employ  of  the  contractor  or  any  subcontractor  contracting 
for  any  part  of  said  work  contemplated  shall  be  required  or  permitted  to  work 
more  than  eight  hours  In  any  one  calendar  day  upon  such  work,  and  it  is 
hereby  stipulated  that  for  each  violation  of  this  provision  a  penalty  of  $5 
shall  be  imposed  for  each  laborer  or  mechanic  for  every  calendar  day  in  which 
he  shall  be  required  or  i)ermltted  to  labor  for  more  than  eight  hours  upon  said 
work,  and  the  amount  of  the  penalties  Imposed  according  to  this  stipulation  shall 
be  withheld  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  United  States  from  any  moneys 
due  or  to  become  due  under  this  contract  whether  the  violation  of  the  provision 
Is  by  the  contractor  or  by  any  subcontractor :  Provided,  That  no  penalties  shall 
be  imposed  for  any  violation  of  this  provision  due  to  any  extraordinary  events  or 
conditions  of  manufacture  or  to  any  emergency  caused  by  fire,  famine,  or 
flood,  by  danger  to  life  or  property,  or  by  other  extraordinary  evMit  or  condi- 
tion on  account  of  which  the  President  shall  subsequently  declare  the  violation 
to  have  been  excusable:  And  provided  further.  That  the  President,  by  Execu- 
tive ord^,  may  waive  the  provisions  and  stipulations  of  this  article  of  the 
contract  during  time  of  war  or  a  time  when  war  is  imminent.  On  all  questions 
arising  under  this  article  the  finding  of  the  contracting  officer,  when  approved 
by  the  Quartermaster  General  of  the  Army,  shall  be  final,  subject  to  an  appeal 
to  the  Secretary  of  War  within  six  months  thereafter,  and  to  the  right  of  the 
contractor  within  six  months  after  decision  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  file  a 
claim  in  the  Court  of  Claims,  as  authorized  by  the  act  of  June  19,  1912. 

4.  That  in  the  performance  of  this  contract  the  said  contractor  shall  not, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  employ  any  person  undergoing  sentence  of  Imprisonment 
at  hard  labor  which  may  have  been  Imposed  by  a  court  of  any  State,  Territory, 
or  mnnicipallty  having  criminal  jurisdiction;  nor  permit  such  employment  by 
any  person  furnishing  labor  or  materials  to  such  contractor  In  fulfillment  of 
this  contract. 

5.  That  the  contractor  shall  hold  and  save  the  United  States,  and  all  ofllcers 
and  agents  thereof,  harmless  from  and  against  all  demands  of  any  nature  or 
kind  for  or  on  account  of  the  use  and  continued  use  of  any  patented  article, 
combination,  or  process  which  may  apply  to  or  affect  the  material  delivered 
or  work  done  under  this  contract 
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6.  That  for  and  In  consideration  of  the  faithful  performance  of  tbe  stips- 
latlons  of  this  contract  the  contractor  shall  be  paid,  at  the  office  of  the  con- 
tracting ofBcer,  or  by  a  disbursing  officer  designated  to  make  the  payments. 
the  prices  sltpulated  in  this  contract  (art  1)  for  the  materials  fomiafaed 
and  services  performed;  the  total  amount  set  forth  In  article  1  hereof  to  be 
subject,  however,  to  such  increase  or  decrease  as  may  be  found  neceaaarr 
under  the  stipulations  of  this  agreemejat  for  the  omission  or  addition  of  wmt 
at  unit  prices,  and  less  the  amount  of  penalties,  If  any,  under  article  3.  or 
of  any  other  proper  charges.  Payments  shall  be  made  at  such  times  and  in 
such  amounts  as  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  work  may  elect  based  upon  esti- 
mates to  be  made  by  blm  of  completed  work.  Upon  the  first  50  per  cent  of 
completed  work  20  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  each  account  shall  be  retained 
until  the  final  completion  and  acceptance  by  the  Government  of  all  the  «»rk 
under  this  contract:  Provided,  That  on  completion  and  acceptance  of  each 
separate  building,  vessel,  or  distinct  public  work  hereunder  for  which  the 
cost  is  stated  separately,  payment  therefor  may  be  made  In  full,  inclodins 
the  retained  percentages  thereon,  if  so  completed  within  the  time  stipolated. 

7.  That  it  is  expressly  agreed  and  understood  that  this  contract  shall  be 
noneffective  until  an  appropriation  adequate  to  its  fulfillment  is  granted  by 
Congress  and  is  available,  except  in  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  provide  for 
the  necessities  of  the  service  as  authorized  by  section  3732  of  the  Beviaed 
Statutes  of  the  United  States.  However,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  neceaoi- 
tles  of  the  service  as  authorized  by  section  3732  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  ih* 
United  States,  it  is  agreed  that  the  services  specified  herein,  so  fkr  as 
authorized  by  said  section,  shall  be  furnished  and  performed  at  the  times  anj 
in  the  manner  required  under  tills  contract,  and  payments  therefor  shall  N> 
made  as  soon  as  is  practicable  after  funds  are  appropriated  and  are  aTalIaM<>. 

8.  That  In  case  of  the  failure  of  said  contractor  to  comply  with  the  stlpola- 
tions  of  this  contract  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  thereof  (iDdad- 
ing  the  requirement  for  progress  of  performance  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
officer  in  charge,  or  higher  authority),  then  the  contracting  officer,  or  ht« 
successor,  shall  have  the  right  to  complete  the  work  in  such  manner  as  b' 
shall  deem  best  for  the  interests  of  the  public  service,  either  by  day's  labur 
and  open  market  purchase  of  the  necessary  materials,  or  by  contract  or 
both,  and  to  use  for  that  purpose  the  contractor's  materials  and  applian<v« 
on  the  reservation  or  at  the  place  where  the  work  Is  l)eing  performed,  and  ai.< 
excess  of  cost  resulting  from  such  failure.  Including  any  charges  on  accnuat 
of  delay,  shall  be  charged  to  the  contractor.  In  event,  however,  of  the  (trant- 
ing  of  additional  time  for  performance,  the  cost  of  inspection  and  other  ex- 
penses and  damages  (Including  any  loss  or  damage  to  the  work  nnder  con- 
struction by  fire  or  other  causes)  to  the  United  States  from  and  after  tlie 
date  originally  fixed  for  completion  until  the  work  shall  have  been  satis- 
factorily accomplished,  except  in  so  far  as  the  same  may  arise  from  delays 
for  which  the  United  States  is  responsible,  as  determined  in  each  of  tlwse  par- 
ticulars by  the  officer  in  charge,  or  higher  authority,  shall  be  charged  to  the 
contractor  and  may  be  deducted  from  any  money  due  or  to  become  doe  niil 
contractor  from  the  United  States:  Provided,  That  where  additional  time  ha* 
been  granted  the  United  States  shall  also  have  the  right  to  cause  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  contract,  or  any  portion  thereof,  to  be  taken  from  the  ci»- 
tractor  whenever,  in  the  opinloti  of  the  officer  In  charge,  reasonable  ami 
satisfactory  progress  is  not  t>elng  made,  and  to  secure  completion  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  contractor,  including  charges  as  above  on  account  of  delay. 

9.  That  there  shall  be  no  transfer  of  this  contract  or  of  any  Interr*; 
tlierein  by  the  contractor  to  any  other  party,  and  in  case  of  the  violation  of 
this  provision  the  United  States,  reserving  all  rights  of  action  for  acj 
breach  of  this  contract  by  the  contractor,  may  refuse  to  carry  out  this  c«io- 
tract  with  either  the  transferer  or  the  transferee. 

10.  That  no  Member  of  or  Delegate  to  Congress,  or  Resident  CommlaaiooK. 
nor  any  person  belonging  to  or  employed  in  the  military  service  of  the  rnlt«J 
States,  is,  or  shall  be,  admitted  to  any  share  or  part  of  this  contract,  or  ;• 
any  benefit  which  may  arise  herefrom,  but.  under  the  provisions  of  i««'Cti<r 
116  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  4,  1909  (35  Stat  L.,  IIOQK  thi* 
stipulation,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  Members  of  or  Delegates  to  Conirrpsr.  i- 
Resldent  Commissioners,  shall  not  extend,  or  be  construed  to  extend,  to  aaj 
contract  made  with  an  incorporated  company  for  Its  general  benefit 

Erasure  of  the  word  "by,"  line  5,  and  the  words  "a  corporation  e'rttrHn 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of,"  line  11,  and  words  "memoranda,  catalocw 
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cots,"  line  15,  and  words  "  on  or  before  the  day  of,"  line  18,  and  Interlineation 
of  the  words  "as  soon  as  general  contract  will  admit,"  and  19  line  19  made 
before  signing. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  aforesaid  have  hereunto  placed  their  hands 
the  date  first  hereinbefore  written. 

A.  R.  Wabiteld, 
ilajor  Quat-termaster  Corps,  United  States  Army, 

Constructing  Quartermaster. 
Witness: 

W.  J.  Mathews. 

Tholen  Bbos., 
By  W.  W.  Thoixn, 

One  of  the  Firm. 
Witness : 

C.  W.  DOTJOHERTT. 

The  following  certificate  by  the  contracting  officer  will  be  made  where  the 
contractor  Is  a  corporation,  in  cases  where. the  filing  of  evidence  referred  to 
may  properly  be  waived : 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  satisfied  myself  of  the  authority  of  the  person 
signing  the  contractor's  name  to  this  agreement  to  bind  it  in  the  matter,  and 
I  have  waived  the  filing  of  evidence  of  such  authority,  as  permitted  so  to  do 
by  the  Army  Regulations. 


4418 


Quartermaster  Corps,  United  States  Army. 


The  following  affidavit  Is  required  only  on  the  copy  of  the  contract  for 
the  returns  office: 

I  do  solemnly  swear  (afiirm)  that  the  foregoing  Is  an  exact  copy  of  a  con- 
tract made  by  me  personally  with  the  contractor  named  above;  that  I  made 
the  same  fairly,  without  any  benefit  or  advantage  to  myself,  or  allovirlng  any 
such  benefit  or  advantage  corruptly  to  the  said  contractor,  or  any  other  per- 
son ;  and  that  the  papers  accompanying  Include  all  those  relating  to  the  said 
contract,  as  required  by  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided. 


Quartermaster  Corps,  United  States  Army. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  (affirmed)  before  me  this day  of ,  19 


The  following  certificate  is  required  only  on  the  number  for  the  Auditor 'for 
the  War  Department: 

I  certify  that  the  award  of  the  foregoing  contract  was  made  to  the  lowest 
responsible  bidder  for  the  best  and  most  suitable  articles  or  services,  on  pro- 
posals received  In  response  to  the  advertisement  hereto  attached,  which  was 

published  in  newspapers  and  posted  in  public  places  for  days  prior 

to  the  opening,  and  was  sent  to  principal  dealers  and  contractors  &t  

and  vicinity. 


Quartermaster  Corps,  United  States  Army. 

(Strike  out  any  portion  of  this  form  of  certificate  that  would  not  be  in 
accordance  with  the  facts.  If  award  was  not  made  to  the  lowest  bidder  a  full 
explanation  will  be  submitted.) 

NOTES. 

1.  The  name  of  the  principal  Intended  to  be  bound  as  party  of  the  second 
part,  whether  an  individual,  a  partnership,  or  a  corporation,  should  be  Inserted 
in  and  signed  to  the  contract  In  exactly  the  same  form.  An  officer  of  a 
corporation,  a  partner,  or  an  agent,  signing  for  the  principal  should  add  his 
name  and  title  after  the  word  "By"  under  the  name  of  the  principal.     If 
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the  contractor  is  not  a  corporation  strike  out  the  printed  part  "(a  corporatioo 
existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of )"  on  page  1. 

2.  Where  the  work  under  the  contract  is  for  construction  proper,  or  is  noC 
connected  with  work  under  any  other  contract,  a  specific  date  for  completion 
will  be  entered  In  the  contract,  but  where  the  contract  is  for  snbordliMta 
work — as,  installation  of  plumbing,  heating  systems,  wiring  for  electric  Uslit- 
ing,  etc. — the  following  will  be  added  to  the  printed  part  of  the  time 
"Not  later  than  the  completion  of  the  work  under  contract  wltb  — 

dated ,  for  construction  proper,  as  and  when  the  same  is  actoallr 

formed." 

3.  The  contract  is  to  be  executed  in  triplicate,  and  at  least  two  copies  i 
one  for  the  returns  office  and  one  for  the  office  of  the  contracting 
Preferably  the  contract  should  be  drawn  on  the  tyiiewriter.    By  the  nse  of 
carbon  paper  aU  numbers  and  copies  can  be  drafted  at  one  writing. 

4.  When  Interlineations,  erasures,  or  other  clianges  are  made,  notatioB 
tiiereof  should  be  specifically  made  in  the  blank  space  preceding  the  execntliig 
4:lause,  before  the  agreement  Is  signed. 

5.  Bond  in  the  penal  sum  of  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  total  amoimt  of 
the  contract  must  be  glren  to  secure  all  contracts  executed  upon  this  fbnn. 

To  FA-Oon: 

SKpmtBiB  21,  1917. 

Proper  plans  and  specifications  accompany  this  contract. 
The  contract  herewith  has  been  carefully  examined  and  found  correct  as  n> 
prices,  terms,  time  of  performance,  specifications,  plans,  etc.,  and  its  accei>taiMC 

Is  recommended. 


Principal  Cleric,  Conatruction  and  Repair  Divitkm. 

Was  DEPABTinoiT, 
OmCE  OF  THE  QuAsnsxAsnB, 
Fort  Leavenwortli,  Kant.,  September  IS,  1917. 
From:  The  Constructing  Quartermaster. 
To:  Quartermaster  General,  U.  S.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C 
Subject:  Ctontracts  for  approval 

1.  Herewith  for  approval,  three  numbers  of  contract  with  J.  W.  Wright,  for 
construction,  and  three  numbers  of  contract  with  Tholen  Bros.,  for  plnmblng 

Ten  barrack  buildings. 
Ten  mess  halls  and  kitchens. 
Five  bathhouses. 
Five  latrines. 

2.  Bonds  will  be  forwarded  as  soon  as  received. 

H.  J.  Boynai. 
Captain,  Quartemuuter,  V.  S.  S. 

Wax  Dkpactukst, 
Office  of  the  Quabtermabter  Oenerai.  or  the  Akxt. 

WatMngton,  October  S,  19 ft. 

No.  652-111  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans. 

From:  Office  Quartermaster  €feneral. 

To:  Constructing  Quartermaster,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans. 

Subject :  Contract  with  Tholen  Bros.,  dated  August  14,  1917.    P.  Y,  IMS. 

1.  The  above-named  contract  is  herewith  returned. 

2.  The  name  of  the  contractor  with  date  of  contract  for  the  constmctkii 
proper  should  be  given  in  first  part  of  article  1  of  contract 

3.  The  bond  referred  to  In  brief  should  be  forwarded  In  duplicate  to  i:cMi|itr 
with  second  paragraph  of  A.  B.  689. 

4.  The  contractor's  number  of  contract  is  herewith  returned.  Two  naBtan 
only  should  be  forwarded  to  this  office  to  comply  with  Circular  2,  O.  Q.  M.  O, 
1915.  ^  .    ^ 

5.  Duplicate  original  proposal  is  returned,  not  required. 

6.  Reply  hereto  to  be  made  by  Indorsement  hereon. 
By  authority  of  the  Quartermaster  Oenerai: 

Geo.  H.  Pbokmo; 
Uentenant  Colonel,  <tuartermm1er  Cvrp*. 
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[Flnt  Ind.] 

O.  C.  Q.  M.,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  October  10,  1917.— To  Quartermaster 
General,  Washington,  D.  G.    Returned. 

1.  Name  of  gmeral  contractor  given  In  article  1. 

2.  B<md  in  duplicate  was  forwarded  to  Quartermaster  General  September 
29,  1917. 

Fbankun  T.  Bttbb, 
Captain,  Qvartemuuter  Corpt,  Constructing  Quartermaster. 

contbactob's  bond  (PXWLIC  WOBKS). 

(When  prindpol  Is  an  Individual  or  a  partnership  and  sorely  Is  a  corporation.! 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  we,  W.  A.  Tholen  and  W.  W.  Tbolen, 
composing  the  firm  of    Tholen  Bros,  as  principals,  and  The  Aetna  Casualtlf 
&  Surety  Co.,  a  corporation  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Connecticntr 
as  surety,  are  held  and  bound  unto  the  United  States  of  America  in  the  penal 
sum  of  four  thousand  one  hundred  five  and  50/100  dollars,  to  the  payment  of 
wliich  sum  well  and  truly  to  be  made  we  bind  ourselves,  our  heirs,  executors^ 
administrators,  and  successors.  Jointly  and  severally,  firmly  by  these  presents. 
The  condition  of  this  obligation  Is  such,  that  whereas  the  above-bounden  W, 
A.  Tholen  and  W.  W.  Tholen,  composing  the  firm  of  Tholen  Bros.,  have,  on 
the  14th  day  of  August,  1917,  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  United  States, 
represented   by   A.   B.   Warfleld,   major   constructing   quartermaster   for   all 
plumbing  work  in  and  for  30  cantonment  buildings  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kana., 
as  follows: 
Ten  barrack  buildings. 
Ten  mess  halls  and  kitchens. 
Five  bathhousea 
Five  latrines. 

Now,  therefore,  If  the  above-bounden  W.  A.  Tholen  and  W.  W.  Tholen,  com- 
posing the  firm  of  Tholen  Bros.,  heirs,  executors,  or  administrators,  shall  and 
will,  duly  and  fully  observe  and  perform  all  and  singular  the  covenants,  con- 
ditions, and  agreements  in  and  by  the  said  contract  agreed  and  covenanted 
by  said  W.  A.  Tholen  and  W.  W.  Tholen,  composing  the  firm  of  Tholen  BrosL, 
to  be  observed  and  performed  according  to  the  true  Intent  and  meaning  of  tbe 
said  contract,  and  as  well  during  any  period  of  extension  of  said  contract  that 
may  be  granted  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  as  during  the  original  term 
of  tbe  same,  and  shall  promptly  make  full  payments  to  all  persons  suppIylDS 
tbem  labor  or  materials  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  provided  for  in  said 
contract,  then  the  &bove  obligation  shall  be  void  and  of  no  effect ;  otherwise,  to 
remain  in  full  force  and  virtue. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  above-bounden  principals  and  surety  have  executed 
this  instrument  under  their  several  seals  this  14th  day  of  August,  1917,  tlie 
name  and  corporate  seal  of  said  surety  being  hereto  affixed  and  these  presents 
duly  signed  by  its  resident  vice  president  and  resident  assistant  secretary, 
pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  its  l)oard  of  directors,  passed  on  the  14th  day  of 
June,  1917,  a  copy  of  the  record  of  which  is  on  file  in  the  War  Department 

WnxiAM  A.  Thou:n.     [seai..1 
WxBSTBs  W.  Tholen:    [seal.] 
In  presence  of — 

Bkn  M.  Shackelfobd. 
WnxiAM  Hebtel. 
Attest : 

Boss  Heck,  Resident  Assistant  Secretary. 
The  Aetna  Casualtt  Co., 
By  RiCHABD  B.  CuNE,  Resident  Vice  President. 
Wab  Depabtment,  J.  A.  G.  O., 
Washington,  D.  C,  November  2,  1917. 
The  within  bond  Is  in  due  form  of  law,  properly  executed,  and  the  evidence 
on  file  in  this  office  shows  that  the  officers,  agents,  or  attorneys  executing  this 
bond  have  authority  to  sign  it  on  behalf  of  the  surety  company. 

H.  A.  White, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Judge  Advocate, 
Assistant  to  the  Judge  Advocate  General. 

All  original  rejected  bids  received  filed  with  general  contract  with  J.  W. 
Wright  for  construction. 
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GiBCTnAB — Pbofosal. 

ADTKRTISKlfKNT. 

OmCK  OF  THE  QVA 

FoBT  Lkavenwobth,  Kak8.,  Julp  so.  19/7. 

Sealed  proposals,  In  duplicate,  subject  to  the  usual  conditions,  wUI  be 
received  at  this  office  until  the  time  specified  below,  at  which  time  and  place 
they  win  be  opened  in  the  presence  of  bidders  who  attend,  for  the  sappU«s  •«• 
services  siieclfled  below,  the  Government  reserving  the  right  to  reject  or  «oee|« 
any  or  all  J)lds  or  any  part  thereof. 

Bidders  for  supplies  must  state  the  time  when  and  the  place  where  tbxy 
propose  to  make  deliveries.  Bids  are  Invited  for  delivery  08  Imllcated  b«4«>w. 
but  proposals  for  delivery  at  other  points  will  be  entertained.  Bidders  for 
services  of  any  nature  must  state  the  date  they  will  begin  work  and  th«»  dat*- 
they  will  complete  the  same. 

Proposals  for  any  class  of  stores  mentioned,  or  for  quantities  less  tlian  tN> 
whole  required,  will  be  received,  and  the  quantities  may  be  increasetl  or  de- 
creased to  an  extent  not  exceeding  20  per  cent  should  the  interest  of  the  pub!-.' 
service  demand  such  change. 

Preference  will  be  given  to  articles  of  domestic  .production  or  nianufacinrr'. 
conditions  of  quality  and  price  (Including  In  the  price  of  foreicn  prodnctl.-E." 
and  manufactures  the  duty  thereon)    being  eqnnl,   and  such  prefer«ioe  w  . 
be  given  to  articles  of  American  production  and  manufacture  produce<l  on  tlK 
Pacific  coast  to  the  extent  of  consumption  required  by  the  public  servlpp  tb^re 

Proposals  will  be  signed  by  the  bidder,  Inclosed  in  8eale<l  envelopes.  pi»tar»- 
fully  prepaid,  and  addressed  to  the  undersigned,  marked :  "  Proposals  for  pii- 
structlng  cantonment  buildings,  to  be  opened  11  a.  m.,  August  6,  1917." 

A.  B.  Wasfiklo. 
Major,  Quartermaster  Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  QuartermamtT. 

PBOPOSAL. 

(Place) 


(Include  (treet  addrcas.) 
(Date) 

In  accordance  with  the  above  advertisement,  the  undersigned  proposes  to 
furnish  and  deliver  the  supplies,  or  perform  the  services  as  stipulated  be)»« 
at  the  prices  and  within  the  time  specified. 

Tholbk  Bmm.. 
ByW.  A.  Thou». 

One  ot  the  Firm. 

SCRCDULC  OP  SUPPLIES  OB  SEBVICES  TO  BE  VCBNISRCD  AT  tOBT  LEATBNWOBTB,  KAMS 

Furnish  all  labor,  material,  and  appliances  necessary  or  required,  and  c»c- 
struct  in  accordance  with  plans  and  specifications,  Q.  M.  G.  O.,  and  whirfa  a.i> 
made  a  part  of  this  proposal:  Barrack  buildings.  10;  mess  halls,  10;  kitrh>as 
10;  bath  houses,  5;  latrines,  5. 

Location  of  buildings,  plans,  and  specifications  can  be  obtained  at  tbe  oOcr 
of  the  constructing  quartermaster.  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans. 

Pro.spectlve  bidders  can  obtain  the  plans  and  specifications  by  "»«fc«i>y  t 
deposit  of  $5  with  the  quartermaster,  which  will  be  held  until  plans  ar  ! 
speclflcntlons  are  returned.  Contractors  will  be  required  to  lay  out  th«Hr  «w» 
work  and  furnish  bond  In  the  amount  of  10  per  cent  of  their  contract  that  tbrj 
win  enter  Into  contract  within  10  days  after  being  awarded  the  contract. 

Bidders  will  state  time  they  will  commence  work:  When  notified.  Ai>! 
time  they  will  complete  same:  As  soon  as  general  contract  will  permit. 

Time  for  completion  will  be  taken  into  consideration  on  making  awartl. 

IN8TBUCTI0N8. 

1.  This  form  may  be  used  In  cases  where  various  forms  of  ctrcular-pr<atRi« 
have  been  used  heretofore,  as  in  inviting  proposals  fOr  (except  comtmctlen 
an  repair)  class  A  supplies,  class  A-1  supplies,  and  other  snppllcs  when  the 
delivery  or  performance  is  to  immediately  follow  the  award,  and  no  goMimatj 
of  proposals  is  considered  necessary.     In  such  cases  a  formal  contract  Ma; 
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or  may  not  be  made,  according  to  the  provisions  of  Circular  7,  O.  Q.  M.  G.,  1915, 
and  the  judgment  of  the  purchasing  officer. 

2.  However,  under  the  terms  of  the  law  cited  In  paragraph  1  of  said  Cir- 
cular 7.  proposals  Invited  on  this  l^orm  and  accepted  by  letter  constitute  valid 
contracts  If  within  the  limits  fixed  In  the  law  and  the  restrictions  of  said 
circular. 

3.  In  Inviting  bids  for  subsistence  stores,  notation  should  be  made  on  the 
face  of  the  form  that  the  conditions  of  "  Q.  M.  C.  Form  No.  120  will  govern  " 
and  the  serial  numbers  of  the  Items  for  which  bids  are  Invited  should  be 
stated  in  the  column  headed  "  Description." 

4.  Any  special  conditions,  specifications,  terms  of  delivery  or  performance 
shonid  be  shown  on  the  face  of  the  form  when  It  Is  sent  out  as  an  advertisement. 

3.  The  time  and  place  of  opening,  name  and  title  of  ofllcer,  place  for  delivery, 
list  of  articles  or  services  advertised  for,  etc.,  should  be  Inserted  in  the  form 
(preferably  by  the  typewriter,  or  multlgraph,  or  mimeograph)  before  It  Is 
sent  out  as  an  advertisement. 

6.  If  additional  space  is  required  for  lists  and  descriptions  of  articles  or 
services,  an  additional  sheet  or  sheets  (Q.  M.  C.  Form  No.  119b)  should  be 
attached. 

7.  The  items  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  permit  the  Insertion  opposite  each, 
by  bidders,  of  the  price  at  which  and  the  number  of  days  within  which  the 
same  will  be  furnished. 

8.  When  issued  as  an  advertisement,  after  being  prepared  ns  directed,  this 
form  will  be  sent  to  prospective  bidders,  posted  in  public  places,  and  dis- 
tributed among  dealers  In  the  class  of  supplies  or  services  required. 

0.  Proposals  received  In  response  to  the  invitation  therefor  will  be  opened  (in 
the  presence  of  the  bidders  who  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  attending), 
at  the  time  appointed  therefor,  abstracted,  and  awards  made  to  the  lowest 
responsible  bidders  for  the  best  and  most  suitable  supplies  or  services.  Con- 
tracts will  be  made,  or  will  not  be  made,  as  provided  by  Circular  7,  above, 
and  considered  advisable  by  the  purchasing  ofllcer.  When  formal  contracts  are 
ntnde  the  successful  bidders  will  be  informed  of  the  awards  to  them  and  that 
contracts  will  be  prepared  for  execution  as  soon  as  practicable. 

10.  When  formal  contracts  are  not  made,  letters  of  acceptance  will  be  Issued 
on  Form  No.  119a,  specifying  the  articles,  quantities,  description,  time  of 
delivery,  place  of  delivery,  prices,  etc.,  and  giving  directions  for  delivery,  the 
proper  marking  of  supplies,  or  for  the  proper  performance  of  the  services. 

11.  When  formal  contracts  are  not  made,  a  copy  of  the  proposals,  etc.,  will 
not  be  sent  to  the  Returns  Office ;  likewise,  none  In  such  cases  need  be  forwarded 
to  the  Quartermaster  General,  except  when  specially  directed  to  do  so. 

12.  In  all  cases,  however,  when  a  formal  contract  Is  not  made,  a  copy  of 
the  advertisement,  one  number  of  the  accepted  proposal,  and  a  copy  of  the 
letter  of  acceptance  will  be  filed  with  the  first  voucher  upon  which  a  payment 
thereunder  is  made,  together  with  a  certificate  as  to  whether  award  Is  made 
to  lowest  bidder,  as  required  by  Circular  7,  above. 

13.  The  purchasing  officer  will,  when  formal  contracts  are  not  made,  retain 
one  number  of  each  proposal  and  a  copy  of  each  letter  of  acceptance. 

OENKRAL  PBOPOSAt,  FOB  FTrBNISHINO   8TTPPHES   OB    8EBVICES. 

Proposal  of  Tholen  Bros,  for  plumbing,  cantonment  buildings,  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kans.,  bids  to  be  opened  at  11  o'clock,  a.  m.,  August  10,  1917. 

1.  In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  advertisement,  circular  to  bidders,  sched- 
ule, specifications,  etc..  cople<»  of  which  are  hereto  attached  and  made  a  part 
of  this  proposal,  and  suh.1ect  to  all  the  conditions  and  requirements  thereof, 
the  nndei-slgned  Tholen  Bros.,  doing  business  as  contractors,  of  Kansas,  in 
the  city  of  Leavenworth.  In  the  county  of  Leavenworth,  and  State  of  Kansas, 
hereby  proposes  to  furnish  the  supplies  or  iierform  the  services  at  the  prices 
and  rates  and  In  the  manner  and  at  the  times  specifle<l  herein. 

2.  This  proposal  is  made  with  a  full  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  under- 
signed of  the  kind,  quantity,  and  quality  of  the  supplies  and  services  required ; 
and  should  the  undersigned  receive  written  notice  of  the  acceptance  of  this 
bid.  or  any  part  thereof,  within  60  days  after  the  date  of  opening  same,  he 
will  deliver  or  perform  the  accepted  Items  within  the  time  and  In  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  said  proposal  and  acceptance,  or  will  If  so  required  by 
the  United  States  enter  Into  contract  within  10  days  after  such  notification 
of  acceptance  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  said  proposal  and  acceptance. 
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and  will  give  bond  with  good  and  suflScient  sureties  for  tbe  falthfal  and  i 
fnlflllment  of  snch  contract 

8.  The  work  or  deliveries  will  begin  when  notified,  and  be  completed  u 
soon  as  general  contract  will  permit.  ' 

Win  complete  the  work  In  strict  accord  with  the  plans  and  specificattait 
for  the  sum  of  |8,211. 

Thoun  Baos^ 
By  W.  A.  Thoxxh. 

One  of  the  Firm. 

August  10, 1917 

hereby  guarantee  that  the  foregoing  proposal,  if  not  withdrawn  prior 

to  the  opening  thereof,  shall  remain  open  for  60  days  thereafter,  nnleai  k^ 
cepted  or  rejected  within  that  time;  and  if  it  be  accepted  in  any  or  aB  of 
its  items  or  any  part  of  parts  thereof,  within  said  period  of  60  days,  the 
said  bidder  will,  upon  written  notice  of  such  accq>tance,  deliver  or  patotn 
the  accepted  Items  within  the  time  and  in  accordance  with  the  temw  cS  atid 
proposal  and  acceptance,  or  will.  If  required  by  tbe  United  States,  or  Its  lepl 
representatlTe,  within  10  days  after  written  notification  of  such  aooeptaiM!. 
enter  into  contract  with  the  proper  ofllcer  of  ttie  United  States,  for  tlie  d«- 
livery  or  performance  of  the  accepted  Items  in  accordance  with  the  terns  af 
the  said  proposal  and  acceptance  and  will  give  bond  with  good  and  soflidegc 
sureties,  for  the  faithful  and  proper  fulfillment  of  such  coDtract  And  ve  Mod 
ourselves,  our  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  successors.  Jointly  ind 
severally,  to  pay  to  the  United  States  in  case  the  said  bidder  shall  witbdnv 
said  proposal  within  said  period  of  60  days,  or  shall  fail  to  furnish  sodi  arti- 
cles and  services  in  accordance  with  said  proposal  as  accepted,  or  aiuO  ttC 
to  enter  into  such  contract  and  furnish  such  bond,  if  so  required,  wiOlo  10 
days  after  said  notice  of  acceptance,  the  dlflTerence  in  money  between  tte 
amount  of  the  proposal  of  said  bidder  on  the  articles  and  servlees  so  a^ 
cepted  and  the  amount  for  which  the  proper  officer  of  the  United  States  maj 
procure  the  same  from  other  parties,  if  the  latter  amount  be  in  excess  of  tlw 
former. 

Given  under  our  hands  and  seals  this  0th  day  of  August,  1917. 

Thx  Astra  Casxtaitt  ft  Smcrr  Co, 
By  Ibxland  B.  C^ira. 

Witness:  Retident  Viet  Pr«tt4mt 

3.  v.  KKIXT  [SKiI.1 

Attest:  Boss  Hccx. 

ReaidetU  AstUtant  Secrettnh 

Sfkcificatiors  or  the  Matebiax  and  Wokkmanship  BEgtmis  nt  thx  Oooi- 
STBUcnoN  AND  PxtTMBiNQ  OF  Gantormxnt  Buildinos  at  Fost  LKAVKNwasn. 
Kan  8. 

OENEKAI,  CONDmOKS. 

1.  The  work  Is  to  be  executed  in  the  best  and  most  workmanlike  maoaK. 
according  to  idans  and  specifications,  under  the  direction  and  to  the  catlr* 
satisfaction  of  the  United  States  ofllcer  In  charge  and  in  conformity  with  htf 
Instructions. 

2.  The  contractor  shall  give  his  personal  superintendence  to  the  work  or  bavr 
a  competent  foreman  or  superintendent,  satisfactory  to  the  officer  In  cfaar^ 
on  the  Job  at  all  times  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  with  authority  to  act 
for  mm. 

3.  The  contractor  shall  furnish  all  materials,  labor,  etc,  necessary  to  <«ai- 
plete  the  work  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  drawings  aii4 
specifications,  of  which  intent  and  meaning  the  ofllcer  in  charge  shall  be  tb« 
interpreter.  Except  where  otherwise  specified,  no  local  terms  or  daari  firs  Oca 
will  be  considered  In  the  Interpretation  of  these  specifications. 

4.  The  location  and  grade  of  building  will  be  Indicated  by  the  oOecr  tt 
charge,  and  the  site  shall  be  cleared  by  the  contractor  for  the  recejrtliNi  of  ^ 
structure,  and  should  be  examined  by  intending  bidders.  All  necessary  grwdat 
must  be  included  in  the  contract. 

5.  It  Is  intended  that  tbe  drawings  and  specifications  shall  Indode  etcrythiK 
requisite  and  necessary  to  the  proper  and  entire  finishing  of  tbe  boioaac. 
notwithstanding  every  item  necessarily  Involved  by  the  work  Is  not  putkalutf 
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mentioned.    All  work,  when  finished,  Is  to  be  delivered  tip  in  perfect  and  un- 
damaged state. 

O.  Where  no  figures  or  memoranda  are  given  the  drawings  shall  be  accu- 
rately followed  according  to  scale.  In  any  case  of  discrepancy  in  the  figures 
or  drawings  the  matter  will  be  Immediately  submitted  to  the  officer  In  charge, 
without  whose  decision  said  discrepancy  sliall  not  be  adjusted  by  the  contractor, 
save  only  at  his  own  risk,  and  in  the  settlement  of  any  complications  arising 
from  such  adjustment  by  contractor  the  latter  will  bear  all  extra  expense  in- 
volved. In  case  of  difference  between  drawings  and  specifications  the  require- 
ments of  the  specifications  shall  govern.  Where  detail  drawings  are  furnished 
they  will  govern  in  as  far  as  regards  methods  of  construction  not  described 
or  made  clear  by  specifications.  All  drawings  on  a  scale  of  three<iuarters  of 
an  inch  to  1  foot  or  larger  will  be  considered  detail  drawings. 

7.  The  drawings  and  these  specifications  will  be  considered  as  cooperative, 
and  work  or  material  called  for  by  one  and  not  mentioned  in  the  other  is  to 
be  done  or  furnished  in  as  faithful  and  thorough  a  manner  as  though  folly 
treated  by  both. 

8.  The  contractor  must  lay  out  his  own  work,  and  will  be  responsible  for 
measurements ;  he  must  exercise  proper  caution  and  care  to  veri^  the  figures 
before  laying  out  the  work  and  will  be  resfponsible  for  any  errors  therein 
that  otherwise  might  have  been  avoided.  He  shall  promptly  inform  the 
officer  in  charge  of  any  errors  or  discrepancies  he  may  discover  in  the  plans 
and  specifications  in  ordw  that  the  proper  correction  may  be  made  and 
understood. 

9.  The  officer  in  charge  may  require  the  contractor  to  dismiss  such  workmen 
as  he  deems  incompetent  or  careless,  and  is  to  have  at  all  times  access  to  the 
work,  which  is  to  be  entirely  under  hla  control. 

10.  The  contractor  shaU  be  held  responsible  for  all  damages  to  the  build- 
ing, whether  from  fire,  high  winds,  or  other  causes  during  the  prosecution  of 
the  work  and  until  the  same  is  finally  accepted,  even  though  partial  pay- 
ment may  have  been  made  for  the  completed  work  or  material.  He  shall  be 
held  responsible  for  all  damages  that  may  occur  to  persons,  animals,  or 
vehicles  from  want  of  proper  lighting,  watching,  boarding,  or  inclosing,  or  any 
accident  arising  from  defective  scaffolding,  or  any  negligence  on  the  part  of 
himself  or  employees. 

11.  All  work  and  material  of  every  description  shall  be  properly  protected 
from  damage  from  any  source,  both  before  and  after  being  u!«d  in  construc- 
tion. The  top  of  all  walls  must  be  covered  for  their  protection  before  leaving 
of  work,  and  if  at  any  time  during  construction  any  part  is  liable  to  damage  by 
weather  such  protection  as  the  officer  in  charge  may  deem  necessary  shall  be 
provided  without  additional  diarge  to  the  Government 

12.  Smoking  will  not  be  permitted  In  the  building.  The  contractor  AaJl  pro- 
vide the  men  with  spittoons,  which  shall  be  kept  filled  with  clean  sand. 

13.  The  work  must  be  carried  on  systematically,  and  it  is  to  be  so  managed 
at  all  times  by  the  contractor  as  to  insure  rapid  progress  and  avoid  annoyance 
and  inconvenience. 

14.  The  contractor  is  to  clean  away,  whenever  directed  by  the  officer  in 
cliarge,  the  dirt  and  rubbish  resulting  from  Ids  operations,  and  remove  all 
rubbish  at  completion  of  building,  he  or  his  employees  must  not  deface  or 
damage  the  building,  and  the  whole  Is  to  be  delivered  over  dean  and  in  per- 
fect condition. 

15.  Qvality  of  materiaU. — ^Except  it  be  otherwise  specified,  all  materials  are 
to  be  <rf  the  best  quality  of  their  respective  kinds.  When  two  or  more  varieties 
of  material  is  specified  for  any  purpose  it  sliall  be  optional  with  the  contractor 
whidi  is  used,  but  in  any  one  building  the  same  material  shall  be  used  fDr 
that  particular  purpose.  In  all  cases  when  the  article  is  mentioned  in  those 
specifications  in  connection  with  the  words  "  t>est  quality,"  "  approved  quality," 
or  "  equal  to,"  the  officer  in  dmrge  diall  decide  what  is  the  best  and  most  suit- 
able to  use. 

16.  Samples. — ^When  required  by  the  officer  in  charge,  the  contractor  will 
furnish  him  in  advance  with  samples  of  the  material  he  proposes  to  use  on  the 
bnllding,  and  samples  so  furnished  must,  after  having  l)een  approved,  be 
adhered  to.  Samples  of  cement,  lime,  plaster,  and  similar  materials  will  be 
taken  from  materials  delivered  on  the  gronnds  for  use,  and  such  matexials  must 
be  delivered  at  least  10  days  before  required  for  use.  The  contractor  will  be 
held  responsible  for  all  delays  caused  by  rejection  by  the  officer  in  charge  of 
material  of  any  kind  which  is  found  unfit  for  use  or  does  not  conform  to 
samples  fnmldied. 
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17.  DetaiU. — Additional  detail  drawings  will  be  furnished.  If  required,  of 
such  portions  of  the  work  as  the  officer  In  charge  may  desire  to  explain  morr 
fully,  and  any  work  not  constructed  In  accordance  with  sudb  details  famisbed 
must  be  taken  down  and  replaced  with  other  work,  in  accordance  with  then. 
at  the  contractor's  expense,  if  so  directed  by  the  officer  in  charge. 

18.  Oymerghip  of  dratoinga. — ^All   drawings,   speclflcations,   and   memoraDida 
relating  to  the  work  are  the  property  of  the  United  States,  and  are  to  be  i 
carefully  and  returned  to  the  officer  in  charge  at  completion  or  cessatloo 
any  cause  of  the  work. 

19.  Assistance. — ^The  contractor  shall  render  assistance  to  the  other  mediantes 
In  every  way  in  which  his  special  work  can,  be  of  service,  and  such  aaslstaArr 
must  be  given  promptly  and  thoroughly  without  additional  charga  He  and  hi* 
employees  must  work  in  harmony  with  other  contractors  on  the  groonds,  and 
in  such  order  as  may  be  required  by  the  officer  in  charge. 

20.  Inspection  and  acceptance  of  tcork. — ^The  contractor  must  anderstaed 
that  the  material  delivered  and  the  work  performed  by  him,  at  any  and  a' 
times  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  prior  to  the  final  aoceptanee  of 
and  payment  for  the  same,  shall  be  subject  to  the  Inspection  of  the  offlccr  tn 
charge,  or  other  authorized  agents  of  the  Government  with  the  fall  right  t- 
accept  or  reject  any  part  thereof ;  and  that  he  must,  at  his  own  expense,  wltktr 
a  reasonable  time,  remedy  any  defective  or  unsatlsfectory  materials  or  worK 
and  that  in  the  event)  of  his  failure  to  do  so,  after  notice,  the  officer  in  chars* 
sball  have  the  full  right  to  have  the  same  done,  and  to  deduct  the  cost  tbcrvof 
from  any  money  due  the  contractor.  All  condemned  materials  most  be  j: 
once  removed  from  the  reservation. 

21.  Extras. — No  charge  for  extra  work  will  be  allowed  unless  the  ame  ha< 
been  ordered  by  the  officer  in  charge,  the  price  stated  In  the  order,  and  acccpt«< 
by  the  contractor. 

22.  Water. — ^The  contractor  must  make  his  own  arrangements  for  procnrtrr 
water  required  for  his  employees  and  in  carrying  on  the  work  under  his  mr- 
tract.  If  there  Is  a  water  supply  plant  at  hand  which  is  owned  and  opera'i* 
by  the  Government,  water  therefrom  will  be  furnished  at  Its  cost  to  the  C-<t-. 
ernment,  and  In  like  manner,  if  there  Is  a  water  distributing  system  at  bai>' 
owned  by  the  Government,  but  the  water  is  obtained  by  purchase.  In  Hthcr 
case  the  expense  of  making  connections  between  the  established  line  of  ty-* 
water  system  and  conveying  the  water  therefrom  to  the  place  or  places  wb«» 
it  is  required  by  the  contractor  must  be  borne  by  him.  The  quantity  of  wat-r 
furnished  to  contractor  by  the  Government  may  be  determined  by  the  oA-w 
In  charge,  either  by  meter  measurement  or  otherwise.  If  a  meter  be  re«]alr«>>i. 
it  will  be  furnished  by  the  contractor.  The  point  or  points  where  coanecctec« 
with  the  established  water  system  can  be  made  will  be  made  by  the  Qoarter 
master  In  charge. 

23.  Employment  of  convi(4  labor. — In  the  performance  of  work  herein  sperif*-* 
the  contractor  shall  not,  directly  or  Indirectly,  employ  any  person  underwei*; 
sentence  of  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  which  may  have  been  imposed  by  c«>«t 
of  any  State,  Territory,  or  municipality  having  permanent 'Jurisdiction,  nor  pt^ 
mit  such  employment  by  any  person  furnishing  labor  or  material  to  said  n<r 
tractor  in  fulfillment  of  this  agreement. 

24.  Sanitation. — The  contractor  shall  provide  and  maintain  necessary  saalTt'-. 
conveniences  for  the  use  of  those  employed  on  or  about  the  work  properly  •»- 
eluded  from  public  observation  in  such  a  manner  and  at  such  points  as  shat  V 
approved  by  the  officer  in  charge,  and  their  use  shall  be  strictly  enforced.  TV 
collections  in  same  shall  be  removed  or  destroyed  when  and  where,  in  the  npin^ne 
of  the  officer  in  charge.  It  Is  advisable.  The  contractor  shall  proviile  SQlllri««* 
drinking  water  to  all  of  his  emplt^ees,  but  only  from  such  source*  as  are  ap- 
proved by  the  officer  In  charge.  The  contractor  must  obey  and  enforce  all  m»-- 
tary  and  healthful  requirements  of  the  post  stirgeon. 

25.  Patents. — The  contractor  shall  for  all  time  secure  to  the  Oovemiaf«t  t^» 
free  and  undisputed  rights  to  the  use  of  any  and  all  patent  articles  nsed  la  ^^■* 
work  and  shall  defend  at  his  expense  any  and  all  suits  for  infrinmfiitat  f 
alleged  infringement  of  any  such  patent  or  patents,  and  in  the  event  of  •dt«r*r> 
claims  under  patent  the  contractor  shall  pay  all  such  awards. 

PI.T71CBIR0. 

Water  connections. — Connection  will  be  made  to  the  8-Inch  water  main  aloa< 
Grant  Avenue.  Provide  and  install  in  this  main  an  8  by  4  Inch  cast-troa  T 
reduced  on  branch  to  3  Inches;  close  to  this  branch,  and  as  may  be  dlncted. 
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Install  a  3-inch  heavy  Eddy  gate  valve,  from  body  with  a  heavy  cast-Iron  curb 
box.  Continue  from  this  valve  with  3-lnch  galvanlzed-lron  pipe  (about  350 
feet)  to  a  point  de^^lgnated  by  the  ofiScer  In  charge.  At  this  point  branch  off 
with  two  2-lnch  Eddy  gate  valves  and  curb  boxes  to  shut  off  one-half  of  system. 
Continue  along  line  or  buildings,  about  900  feet  in  all,  with  2-inch  galvanlzed- 
iron  standard  pipe,  installing  necessary. branches  for  each  building  where  plumb- 
ing is  Indicated.  Provide  a  1-lnch  supply  for  each  bathhouse,  reducing  to  three- 
fourths  Inch  above  floor.  On  each  branch  provide  a  stop  and  waste  cock  of 
approved  pattern  ;  this  Is  to  have  a  curb  box.  Provide  each  kitchen  with  a  three- 
fourths  inch  service  pipe  with  a  three-fourths  stop  and  waste  cock  and  curb  box 
for  control.  Provide  for  each  latrine  building  a  1-inch  service  with  stop  and 
waste  cock  and  curb  box.  All  water  pipe  is  to  be  three  or  more  feet  underground 
and  to  grade  to  lower  end  of  ground  for  pr<H)er  drainage.  Install  10  three-fourths 
inch  McNamara  yard  hydrants,  one  for  each  barracks,  where  directed;  provide 
each  with  a  separate  stop  and  waste  cock  and  curb  box. 

Bathhouses. — Each  bathhouse  to  have  10  shower  heads,  one-half  inch.  Govern- 
ment specifications,  supplied  by  three-fourths  inch  galvanlzed-lron  standard  pape. 
Provide  three-fourths  inch  heavy  compression  stop  cocks,  with  stuffing  boxes, 
plain  brass,  and  Installed  as  shown  an  plan.  Provide  and  Install  five  2-lnch 
floor  traps,  one  for  every  two  showers,  traps  to  be  called  for  in  Government 
siieciflcations.  These  to  wa.ste  to  a  main  4-lnch  extra  heavy  cast-iron  soil  pjpe 
with  four  2-inch  branches.  Vent  to  extend  full  size  through  the  roof.  The  main 
line  to  he  underground  to  prevent  wastage  from  freezing.  Traps  In  floor  and 
water-pipe  risers  to  also  be  protected  by  some  approved  method  from  frost.  A 
three-fourths  inch  T  to  be  installed  above  floor  for  future  use. 

Kitchens. — Each  kitchen  to  have  two  galvanlzed-lron,  pressed-steel  sinks,  20 
by  40  inches,  with  backs  and  roll  rim,  to  be  connected  with  li-Inch  cast-iron, 
one-piece  traps.  Provide  each  sink  with  two  three-fourths  inch  compression 
blbb^,  with  stuffing  boxes,  and  two  separate  compression  stopcocks  to  control 
the  two  sinks,  all  inside  building.  A  three-fourths  inch  T  to  be  Installed  where 
directed  to  supply  range  iwller,  when  supplied.  (Range  boiler  to  be  a  separate 
contract  and  not  Included  in  this  one.)  The  waste  for  sinks  to  be  2-inch  cast- 
iron  extra  heavy  soil  pipe,  with  a  short  piece  of  wrought  iron  to  connect  up  trap. 
The  2-lnch  pipe  to  have  2-inch  iron  body  clean-outs,  with  brass  screw  at  each 
turn,  and  installed  where  directed.  Vent  to  continue  full  size  through  roof. 
Water  pipe  under  floor  to  be  protected  from  frost. 

Latrines  {closets). — Each  latrine  to  have  14  water-closets  (Crane  low-down 
pattern,  with  wood  tanks.)  To  be  supplied  with  three-fourths  inch  galvanlzed- 
lron  pipe  and  a  separate  stopcock  to  each  tank ;  waste  to  be  5-Inch  extra  heavy 
cast-iron  soil  pipe  and  to  have  4-inch  branches  for  each  closet  and  4-inch  vent. 
Main  pipe  to  be  underground  to  prevent  freezing.  Continue  vent  through  roof 
4  inches.    Cleanouts  to  be  Installed  where  directed. 

Urinals. — ITiere  will  be  two  unlnals  in  each  latrine,  each  6  feet  long  by  6 
inches  In  diameter,  made  as  shown  in  plan,  of  No.  26  galvanized  sheet  iron,  each 
connected  with  sewer  with  a  IJ-inch  cast-iron  trap,  also  supply  ettch  with  a 
f-inch  compression  bibb  or  flushing. 

Sewer. — The  sewer  work  to  consist  of  doing  everything  necessary  to  Install 
and  connect  with  the  main  post  sewer.  There  will  be  about  2,600  feet  of  sewer 
pipe — 1,500  feet  of  10-iuch,  600  feet  of  8-lnch,  and  500  feet  of  6-inch— all  of 
hard-flred  salt-glazed  tile  pipe,  laid  In  cement  mortar,  true  to  grade  and  as 
directed.  There  will  also  be  three  brick  manholes,  one  at  upper  end  of  the  6- 
Inch  pipe,  one  each  at  junction  of  6-lnch  and  8-inch  pipe  and  8-lnch  and  10-lnch 
pipe,  all  as  shown  on  location  plan.  Manholes  to  be  built  of  hard  building 
brick  laid  in  cement  mortar,  similar  to  manholes  now  Installed  in  post  sewer, 
each  provided  with  cast-Iron  cover  as  shown  In  J.  B.  Glow  catalogue  A  1655, 
page  68.  Provide  separate  6-inch  Y  branches  for  each  building,  also  easy  bends 
where  directed.  Wherever  the  word  "  mortar  "  Is  used  It  shall  consist  of  Port- 
land cement  of  some  well-known  brand  and  sharp,  clean  sand,  mixed  in  propor- 
tion of  one  part  cement  to  three  parts  of  sand  and  mixed  not  more  than  20 
minutes  before  using. 

FoHT  Lbiwenworth,  Kans.,  Deoemher  21,  1917. 
To  FA-Con: 

The  contract  herewith  has  been  carefully  examined  and  found  correct  as  to 
prices,  terms,  time  of  performance,  etc.,  and  Its  acceptance  Is  recommended. 

T.  B.  Hunt, 
Principal  Clerk,  Constnietioti  and  Repair  Division. 
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8TN0PSI8   OF   COMMUNICATION    BECETVKD   AND   INROBSED   OUT. 

NoTEKBiai  20.  1917. 
Dated :  November  12,  1917. 
Prom:  Quartermaster,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans. 
To:  The  Quartermaster  General. 
Subject :  Supplemental  contract,  plumbing  cantonment  buildinga,  Fort 

worth,  Kans. 

Contract  with  Tholen  Bros.,  of  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  In  sum  of  13,775, 
prlation  S.  S.  &  T.,  increase  for  furnishing  all  material  and  labor  for  plmofaiac 
work  In  and  for  SO  cantonment  buildings  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans. 

Supplemental  contract  dated  October  22,  1917. 

Original  contract  dated  August  14,  1917. 

Deceiuis  13,  1917. 

Reference  attached  supplementary  agreement  dated  October  22;  1917.  fnr 
modification  of  contract  dated  August  14,  1917,  with  W.  A.  Tholen  and  W.  W. 
Tholen,  composing  firm  of  Tholen  Bros.,  for  plumbing,  cantonment  bnildinci^  at 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  at  an  Increased  cost  of  $3,775. 

1.  Supplemetary  agreement  has  been  examined  and  appears  to  be  correctly 
drawn.    Approval  is  recommended. 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  9,  1917. 

CONBTBUCTINO   QUABTEBMABTEB, 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kant.: 
Reference  your  telegram  October  3,  you  are  authorised  to  proceed  wiOi  eoB- 
structlon  of  bathhouses.    An  authorization  of  $7,575.60  was  approved  b7  tke 
Secretary  of  War  on  October  8. 

I.  W.  Lnmx. 
In  Charge  of  Cantonment  DirMoa. 
A  true  copy. 

Ikic  O.  A.  **""■ 
Capt.,  Q.  it.,V.8.m, 

Wabhinoton,  D.  C,  September  M.  19/7. 

CONSTBUCnNO  QUABTEBMABTKB, 

Port  Leavenworth,  Kant.: 
Reference  your  telegram  September  22.    Your  action  in  sobstltntliig  aelil 
ventilators  for  wood  is  approved  provided  no  additional  expense  la  entaOed. 

L  W.  LmxLZ, 
In  Charffe  of  Oantonmtent  Divitlam. 
A  true  copy. 

Ekic  O.  A.  **"'— 
Capt.,  Q.  il^U.  B.  R. 

[First  IndoriemcDt] 

GONBTBUCnNO  QUAXTIBXASmU 

Fort  Leaventporth,  Kattt.,  September  99,  I9tt. 
To  Ool.  I.  W.  LrmcLL, 

In  Charge  Cantonment  Construction,  Wathington,  D.  C: 

Returned. 

1.  Attention  invited  to  telegram  from  this  office  22d  Instant  (ceiqr  iadasBd) 
In  which  It  is  stated  that  the  change  In  ventilation  would  cost  $2^ 

2.  This  change  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  health  of  Uie  troofa,  «■• 
recommended  by  the  post  surgeon  and  authorised  by  poet  commander.  T%» 
additional  cost  was  reasonable  and  In  the  interest  of  the  service;  the  I 
was  directed  to  make  the  change. 

3.  It  is  requested  that  action  be  approved  and  that  allotment  be  in 
$242. 

Fbarkun  T.  Bnvr, 
Captain,  Qvartermatter  Corps. 

Oonttruatint  QmmrtermatHr. 

A  true  copy.  ^     ^   »   « 

Ekio  O.  A.  llnxa. 
Capt.,  Q.  M.,V.a.M. 
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[Second  Indonement] 

Cantonment  Office,  Wab  Depabtment, 

October  10,  1917. 
To  tbe  C!oNSTBrcTiNG  QuASTEBMASTEB,  FoTt  Leavetitcorth,  Kant.: 

1.  Betumed. 

2.  The  change  in  ventilating  system  recommended  by  the  post  commander  and 
surgeon  involving  r^lacement  with  20-lnch  metal  ventilators,  at  cost  of  $242, 
Is  approved  and  allotment  Increased  accordingly. 

By  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War: 

I.  W.  LlTTEIX, 

Brigadier  General,  Quartermcuter  Corps, 
In  charge  of  Cantonment  Construction. 
By  R  C.  Mabshaix,,  Jb., 
Captain,  Quartermatter  Corps. 
A  tme  copy. 

EmcoA  MnxEBY, 
Captain,  Quartermaster,  XJ.  8.  B. 

BUFPLEUENTAI.  AOBEEMENT  FOB   MODIFICATION   OF  CONTBACT. 

Between  Franklin  T.  Burt,  captain.  Quartermaster  Corps,  United  States 
Army,  and  W.  T.  Tholen  and  W.  W.  Tholen,  composing  Arm  of  Tholen  Bros, 
modl^ing  contract  dated  August  14,  1917,  for  plumbing,  cantonment  buildings, 
at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.  Appropriation  S.  S.  &  T.,  dated  supplemental  con- 
tract October  22,  1917.    Amount  of  Increase,  $3,775. 

Whereas  on  August  14,  1917,  a  contract  was  entered  Into  between  the  United 
States,  represented  by  A.  B.  Warfleld,  major.  Quartermaster  Corps,  United 
States  Army,  and  W.  A.  Tholen  and  W.  W.  Tholen,  firm,  Tholen  Bros,  (herein- 
afto:  designated  as  contractor),  for  plumbing,  cantonment  buildings,  at  Fort 
Leavraiworth,  Kana ; 

And  whereas  it  is  found  advantageous  and  in  the  best  interests  of  the  service 
of  tbe  United  States  to  modify  the  provisions  of  said  contract  as  specified 
below: 

Now,  therefore.  It  Is  hereby  agreed  that  the  provisions  of  said  contract  shall 
be  (dianged  in  the  following  particulars  and  In  these  respects  only,  and  In  con- 
sideration thereof  the  contractor  shall  receive  Thirty-seven  hundred  seventy- 
flve  and  no/100  dollars  more  than  stipulated  In  said  original  contract,  viz: 
For  furnishing  all  material  and  labor  for  plumbing  work  in  and  for  30  canton- 
ment buildings  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  as  per  plans  herewith,  and  wliich 
are  made  a  part  of  this  supplemental  agreement. 

Specifications  are  on  file  with  the  original  contract. 

Witness  our  hands  this  22d  day  of  October,  1917. 

Fbankun  T.  Bubt, 
Captain,  Quartermaster  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 
W.  A.  Thoien. 
Websteb  W.  Thouin. 

Witnesses: 

C.  W.  Douohebty. 

Ben  H.   SHACKEIfOBD. 

Joseph  C.  Kiabinki. 

The  nndwsigned  sureties  to  the  bond  pertaining  to  the  above-described  origi- 
nal contract  assent  to  the  foregoing  modification  thereof  and  hereby  stipulate 
that  said  bond  shall  be  construed  to  apply  accordingly. 
Witness  our  hands  and  seals  this  22d  day  of  October,  1917. 

The  Aetna  Casualtt  and  Sttbett  Co., 
By  Anthony  F.  Cmne,  [seai.] 

Resident  Vice  President. 
Witnesses: 

John  G.  LmxE. 
Maby  B.  Flow. 

Attest : 

Ross  Heck,  [seal.] 

Resident  Assistant  Secretary. 
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ABW  No.  6. 

Wab  Depaktickht. 
The  Cahv  Stjppi-t  Omcs, 
Camp  Sherman,  ChiUicothe,  Ohio,  September  tS,  1919 
From :  A.  B.  Warfield,  colonel,  Quartermaster  Corps,  Camp  Sherman,  Ohio. 
To:  Mr.  W.  T.  Chantland,  counsel  for  subcommittee  No.  2,  Expenditnics  War 

Department,  Washington,   D.  G. 
Subject :  Dimensions  of  various  buildings,  Leavenworth  contract. 

My  Deab  Mb.  Chantland  :  1.  Your  letter  of  September  23  Just  received.  Tbc 
copies  of  the  Leavenworth  specifications  In  my  possession  here  do  not  gire  tbe 
exact  dimensions  of  the  various  buildings.  However,  I  know  them  to  be  a« 
follows : 

Enlisted  mens'  barracks,  20  by  147  feet 

Mess  halls,  20  by  56  feet. 

Kitchens,  20  by  21  feet 

Bathhouses,  14  by  35  feet 

Latrines,  14  by  42  feet. 

Storehouses,  36  by  60  feet 

2.  The  specifications  as  prepared  by  me  prescribed  for  No.  1  yellow-pii^* 
lumber  and  in  making  up  the  specifications  under  which  the  various  bidiSers 
bid  and  under  which  the  succe.<<sful  bidder  was  awarded  the  contract  I  callol 
for  No.  1  yellow-pine  lumber.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  there  wao  no  tnl- 
sequent  waiver  of  that  specification  unless  the  same  was  done  after  I  left 
Fort  Leavenworth  and  before  the  contract  was  finished ;  however,  I  do  »< 
think  this  likely.  I  believe  I  can  state  positively  that  these  buHdings  trefv 
built  out  of  No.  1  yellow-pine  lumber. 

A.  B.  Wabfiklb. 
Colonel,  Quartermaster  Corp*. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  We  also  desire  to  introduce  the  following  letter 
from  Mr.  Wetmore,  Acting  Supervising  Architect  of  the  Treasurr 
Department,  in  response  to  an  inquiry  made  of  him  while  on  the 
witness  stand  as  to  what  services  he  had  been  called  upon  to  perform 
in  aid  of  the  Government  during  the  present  war,  identified  as 
Exhibit  "A.  J.  W.-l": 

SuPEBVisiNO  ARCHrrECT,  War  Measures, 

TbKASCTT  DDAKTKKirr. 

Washington,  Kocember  21,  1919. 
Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Sni:  Reference  Is  made  to  your  letter  of  the  19th  Instant  In  whirii 
you  request  me  to  supplement  information  during  a  hearing  on  October  22 
before  Subcommittee  No.  2  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Expenditures  In  tb* 
War  Department  regarding  the  number  of  times  this  office  was  called  upon  br 
the  War  Department  to  do  certain  work  for  that  department  between  April  T. 
1917,  and  November  11,  1918 ;  also  the  class  and  extent  of  that  work. 

During  this  period  this  office  rendered  the  following  services  to  the  War 
Department : 

Preparation  of  drawings  for  emergency  hospital  buildings  was  nndertakea 
after  a  personal  conference  with  one  of  the  officers;  the  work  consumed  the 
time  of  eight  draftsmen  for  about  15  days.  The  records  do  not  show  the  exact 
date. 

On  November  14, 1917,  at  the  request  of  Col.  Hillman,  Ordnance  Pepartmrot. 
a  review  was  made  of  structural  drawings  prepared  by  private  architects  f«r 
buildings  for  the  Minneapolis  Steel  Jk  Machine  Co. ;  the  time  of  one  engtnvrr 
for  one  day  was  required. 

On  November  17,  1917,  at  request  of  Col.  Hillman.  Ordnance  Department.  ■ 
similar  review  was  made  of  drawings  for  buildings  for  the  Standard  Stcei 
Car  Co. ;  time  of  one  engineer  for  one  day  was  required. 

On  December  8, 1917,  at  request  of  MaJ.  James  B.  DUlard,  Ordnance  D«i>art- 
ment,  a  similar  review  was  made  of  plans  for  buildings  for  the  Morgan  Ear*-- 
neerlng  Co. ;  time  of  one  engineer  for  one  day  was  required. 
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On  December  21,  1917,  at  the  request  of  MaJ.  C.  T.  Ricbardaon,  Ordnance 
Department,  a  similar  review  was  made  of  drawings  for  shop  buildings  at 
New  Britain  Conn. ;  time  of  one  engineer  for  one  day  was  required. 

January  12,  1918,  at  the  request  of  Brig.  Qen.  C.*B.  Wheeler,  a  similar 
review  was  made  of  drawings  for  buildings  projected  for  the  Standard  Steel 
Cut  Cki.'s  plant  at  Hammond  Ind. ;  time  of  one  engineer  for  one  day  was 
required. 
This  completes  the  work  performed  by  this  office  for  the  War  Department. 
Very  respectfully, 

Jas.  a.  Wxtmobx, 
Aoting  Supervising  Architect. 

Mr.  McEJENziE.  We  also  offer  from  the  general  files  of  the  Con- 
struction Division  of  the  War  Department  the  following  sheets : 
"Sheet  A,  Sheet  B,  Sheet  C,  Sheet  D,  Sheet  E,  Sheet  F,  Sheet  G." 

Sheet  A. 

NATIONAL  ABUY  CANTONMENTS  AND  NATIONAL  OUABD  CAMPS. 

Comparison  of  total  estimates  of  cost  dated  Mar.  IS,  1917,  Hay  Z6,  1917,  and 
Aug.  9,  1917,  with  the  total  estimated  cost  prepared  Jan.  1,  1918. 


Xational 

Army 

cantomnents. 

National 
Guard 
camps. 

Total. 

Estimate  of  Mar.  13, 1917 

J78,3B5,799 

Bstimatp  of  Maj'  28, 1917 

192,393,i00 

Est  imate  of  Aue.  9, 1917 

tl02.08S,52S 
1*),  726, 473 

$23,.>27,000 
38,375,272 

125,615,525 

Kstiinati>f>rhn  1,19)0          . 

179,101,745 
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Shekt  G. 

Vmnet  of  contraoton  and  date  camp  Htes  were  approved,  contracU  executed, 

and  work  started. 


Location. 


Name  at  camp. 


Name  of  contraotor  and 
addieas. 


Date 
camp 
sites 


pco' 


sap- 

ITM. 


Sate 
oontraots 

vera 
executed. 


Date 
work 


RATIONAL  ABUT 
CAMPS. 

American  Lake,  Wash . 

Annapolis     Jmictton, 

Ud. 
Atlanta,  Ga 
Ayer, 


Camp  Lewis. 
Camp  Meade. 


Battle  Creek,  Mich.. 
Chllllcothe,  Ohio... 


Colombia,  8.C 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

FartRl]e7,Kans 

Fort    Sam    Hoostom, 

Tex. 
Little  Rock.  Ark 


Lonlsrine,  Ky 

Petersburg,  Va 

Rockfard,IlI 

Wrightstown,  K.  J. . 
Yapbank,  L.I 


XATIONAI.  OUABD 
CAMPS. 


Alexandria,  La 

Annlston,  Ala 

Aacusta,  Ga. 

Charlotte,  N.  C 

Demlng,  N.  Mez 

FortSai.Okla 

Fort  Worth,  Tex , 

OreeuTUIe,  B.  C 

Hattiesbnrg,  Miss 

Hoastan,Tex 

Lfaids  Vista,  CalU...... 

MacoD,  Ga. 


Montgomery,  Ala.. 
Palo  Alto,  CaUf.... 


Spartanbnig,  S.  C 

Waoo,Tex 

KMBABKATIOM  CAMPS. 

Newport  News,  Va... 
Tenafly.N.J 


Camp  Gordon... 
Camp  Devens. . . 


Camp  Custer.. 
Camp  Sherman. . . 


Camp  Jackson . . 

Camp  Dodge 

Camp  Funston. . 

Camp  Travis 

Camp  Pike 

Camp  Taylor.... 

Camp  Lee 

Camp  Grant 

CampDix 

Camp  Upton 


Hurley,  Mason  A  Co.,  Tacoma, 

Wash. 
Smith,    Hauser   &    Mclsaac, 

New  York  City. 
Arthur  Tufts  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga 
F.  T.  Ley  &  Co.,  Springfield, 

Porter  Bros.,  Detroit,  Mich.. . 
A.  Bentley  Sons  Co.,  Toledo, 

Ohio. 
Hardaway  Construction  Co., 

Columbus,  Ga. 
Charles    Weitzs    Sons.,    Des 

Moines,  Iowa. 
George  A.   Fuller  Co.,  New 

York  Cit: 
Itone    I 

Mass. 
James  Stewart  &  Co.,  New 

York  City. 
Mason  &  Hanger,  Richmcod, 

Ky. 
Rhlnehart  &  Dennis  Co.  (Inc.) 

Charlottesville,  Va. 
Bates  &  Rogers  Construction 

Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
Irwin  &  Leigbton  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Thompson-^tarrett  Co.,  New 

YorkTN.Y. 


Stone    Si    Webster,    Boston, 


Camp      Beaure. 

gard. 
CampMoCJellan.. 

Camp  Hancock.. 

Camp  Green 

Camp  Cody 

Camp  Doniphan. 

Camp  Bowie 

Camp  Sevier 

Camp  Shelby.... 

Camp  Logan 

Camp  Kearney... 

Camp  Wheeler... 

Camp  Sheridan . . 
Camp  Fremont ' . 

Camp    Wads- 
worth. 
Camp  MacArthor 


Camp  Stuart... 
CampMerrltt.. 


Stewart-HcGhee  Construction 
Co.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

J.  O.  Chisholm  &  Co.,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

T.  P.  Brown  it  S(m,  Augusta, 
Ga. 

Cmsolldated  Fngineering  Co., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  W.  Thompson,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Seldon-Breck  Construction 
Co. 

J.  W.  Thompson,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Galllvan  Building  Co.,  Green- 
ville, B.C. 

T.  8.  Moudy  &  Co.,  Chatta- 
noosa,  Tenn. 

American  Construction  Co., 
Houston,  Tex. 

W.  E.  Hampton  &  Co.,  Los 
Angeles,  CaUf. 

W.  Z.  Williams  Co.,  Macon, 
Ga. 

A.  Blolr,  Montgomery,  Ala 

Lindgren  &  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, CaUf. 

Fisk,  Carter  Constructlcm  Co., 
Greenville,  8.  C. 

Fred.  A.  Jones  Construction 
Co.,  Dallas,  Tex. 


Westinghouse.  Church,  Kerr 

&  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
McArthur  Bros 


May  31 

Jmie  22 

June    3 
May  81 

June  11 
June  21 

June    3 

June  27 

June  13 

June  U 

..do.... 

...do... 

June    8 

June  21 

June    2 

June  18 


June  16 

Jane  23 

June  21 
June  11 

June  19 
Jane  21 

Jane  U 

June  33 

June  30 

...do.... 

June  33 

June  20 

Jane  18 

June  21 

Jane  14 

June  33 


June  U 

July    2 

June  18 
June  13 

June  19 
July    S 

Jane  15 

June  IB 

June  28 

June  14 

June  17 

June  22 

June  20 

June  24 

June  12 

June  21 


July  12 

June  21 

...do.... 

July  12 

June  II 

...do... 

...do.... 

Jane  21 

July  12 

June  U 

May  24 

June  21 

...do.... 
June  30 

June  21 

June  n 


Aag. 
Aug. 


July  17 

June  18 

July  18 
...do... 
...do... 

July  17 

July  18 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 

July  17 

July  18 

...do.... 
July  26 

July  17 

..do.... 

Ang.  It 
I  I  Aug.    I  I  Aug.  18 


July  23 

July  20 

July  IB 

July  20 

Do. 

July  2S 

July  34 

July  16 

July  21 

July  34 

July  33 

July  18 

July  30 
July  34 

July  IB 

July  30 


>  Camp  Fremont  temporarily  abandoned  when  construction  work  was  70  per  cent  completed. 
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ITome*  of  contractors  and  date  camp  sites  were  approved,  eontraeta  exeemtei, 
and  work  started — Continued. 


Lomtlain. 

Namsofcamp. 

Name  of  oonttBOtor  and 
addraaa. 

Data 
eamp 

MtM 

Date^ 

QUABTSXKASTEB 

nunnNo  camps. 
Blaok  Point,  JacksoQ- 

A.    Bontlev    8<ns    &    Co., 
Toledo,  dhio. 

F.  F.  Oormlev  A  Co.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

8apt.SS 

Oct.     1 

Tllle,  Fla. 
uacxLLLmovB 

POINTS. 

Repair    shop    units. 
Camp       Ordway, 
WashlngtOD,  D.  C. 

Sapt.0 

(And  thereupon  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  chairman.) 
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SUBCOMMITTEIS  No.  2   (CaMPS)    OF  THE 

SiXECT  CoMMirrEE  ON  EZFENDrrORES, 

IN  THB  WaB  DePABTMBNT, 

HOTJSS  07  BEFBE8ENTATnrE8, 

MoTiday^  December  £9,  1919. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the 
chairman,  Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie  (chairman)  presiding. 

Also  present :  Hon.  Roscoe  C.  McCulIoch  and  Hon.  Frank  E.  Dore- 
mus. 

TESTIHONT  07  WILLIAM  TAMES  SATWASS,  OF  THE  PISM  OF 
EDWASOS  &  SAYWABO,  ASCHITECTS,  ATLANTA,  OA. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Mr.  Sayward,  please  ^ve  your  fuU  name? 

Mr.  Satwahd.  William  James  Sayward. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Where  is  your  home,  Mr.  Sayward? 

Mr.  Sayward.  In  Atlanta. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  How  long  haye  you  lived  in  Atlanta? 

Mr.  Satwabd.  About  six  years. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  is  your  business  or  profession? 

Mr.  Satwabd.  I  am  an  architect. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  Satwabd.  I  have  been  in  active  practice  since  about  1901. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Would  you  object  to  telling  the  members  of  this 
committee  something  about  your  qualifications  as  an  architect  ? 

Mr.  Satwabd.  Not  at  all.  I  was  educated  as  an  engineer  pri- 
marily at  the  University  of  Vermont  and  from  there  I  went  to  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  at  Boston  and  took  an  archi- 
tectural course  there,  and  after  that  I  went  to  New  York  and  re- 
ceived fivie  or  six  years'  training  with  McKim,  Mead  &  White,  in  New 
York,  architects. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Is  that  the  White  that  was  the  great  architect  in 
New  York? 

Mr.  Satwabd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  lost  his  life?    . 

Mr.  Satwabd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Satwabd.  And  after  that  I  went  to  Seattle  and  practiced  in 
association  with  Mr.  W.  R.  B.  Wilcox. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Are  you  now  a  member  of  a  firm  or  in  business 
on  your  own  account? 

Mr.  Satwabd.  No;  I  am  in  a  firm,  Edwards  &  Sayward. 
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Mr.  McEIenzie.  At  Atlanta,  6a.? 

Mr.  Satwabd.  At  Atlanta,  6a. 

Mr.  McEJBNZiE.  You  may  state  whether  or  not  you  had  anything 
to  do  as  an  engineer  in  laying  out  of  the  plan  for  utilities  or  any 
other  work  in  connection  with  Camp  6ordoh,  or  any  other  work. 

Mr.  Satwaro.  I  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  engineers  for  the 
selection  of  the  cantonment  at  Atlanta. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  may,  if  you  will,  in  your  way,  tell  us  what 
you  did  in  connection  with  that  camp ;  what  vour  duties  consisted  oL 

Mr.  Satward.  Well,  our  duties  -werQ  to  take  data  which  was  pro- 
vided by  the  War  Department,  go  over  the  various  sites — in  my  own 
case  I  went  over  only  one  site — and  see  how  applicable  the  require- 
ments of  an  Army  cantonment  were  to  this  particular  site.  That 
was  the  whole  duty  that  devolved  upon  us. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Then  you  passed  on  the  question  of  the  suitability 
of  the  location? 

Mr.  Saywabd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Or  the  unsuitability? 

Mr.  Saywakd.  Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  McKekzie.  Did  you  recommend  the  location  of  the  camp  at 
Camp  Grordon? 

Mr.  Satward.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McE[enzib.  What,  if  anything,  did  you  have  to  do  with  the 
laying  out  of  the  plans  for  the  utilities? 

Mr.  Safward.  Why,  personally,  I  did  not  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  utilities. 

Mr.  McBjenzie.  Well,  your  firm? 

Mr.  Satward.  There  were  three  of  us  on  the  board,  and  that  par- 
ticular phase  of  it  fell  more  naturally  to  Maj.  Hazelhurst  than  it  did 
to  me.  I  was  on  for  my  connection  with  the  architectural  work; 
that  is  to  say,  I  concerned  myself  more  specifically  with  the  build- 
ings and  the  layout  of  them. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  did  you  lay  out  the  plans  for  the  constmc- 
tion  of  the  buildings — ^that  is,  the  grounds? 

Mr.  Satward.  We  took  the  data  that  was  furnished  us  by  the 
War  Department,  as  I  said,  showing  what  the  different  units  were 
to  be  j  we  took  a  typical  layout  of  an  Army  cantonment,  and  th«i 
we  laid  out  a  plan  which  in  our  mind  took  care  of  it  and  covered 
the  whole  situation;  that  is,  in  order  to  show  whether  a  typical 
Army  cantonment  could  be  adapted  to  that  site.  Of  course,  in  doing 
that  we  had  to  lay  out  the  cantonment  to  see  whether  it  actually 
could  be  located  there.  Now,  I  do  not  know  what  deviations  then 
may  have  been  since  then;  there  may  have  been  deviations  from  our 
original  plan,  but  we  laid  out  one  that  seemed  entirely  feasible;  the 
site  seemed  feasible. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Now,  vou  had  the  particular  part  of  that  work 
in  connection  with  the  snelter  buildings  and  the  hospitals  and  all 
other  buildings  in  connection  with  it,  so  far  as  you  personally  were 
concerned  ? 

Mr.  Satward.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  One  of  your  associates  had  to  do  with  the  laying 
out  of  the  plans  for  the  utilities,  such  as  water  and  light? 

Mr.  Satwabd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Now,  how  long  were  you  engaged  in  that  work? 
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Mr.  Satward.  Well,  as  I  recall,  we  receiyed  our  appointment  to 
this  board,  I  believe,  the  22d  of  May,  and  our  report  was  in — well, 
there  was  some  communication  which  was  necessary  with  C!ol.  Littell 
and  certain  officers  in  Washington  which  did  not  make  our  duties 
become  operative  just  at  that  time;  but  our  report  was  in  on  the  81st 
of  May. 

_Mr.  McKkNziE.  Will  you  look  that  over  [handing  a  book  to  the 
witness]  and  see  if  you  can  identify  it? 

Mr.  Satwabd.  Yes,  sir;  I  recognize  that  as  the  report. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  want  to  have  that  identified  as  an  exhibit. 

(The  book  referred  to  is  in  black  leather  binder,  labeled  "  Report 
on  Silver  Lake  Cantonment  Site,  Dekalb  County,  Ga.,"  and  was 
thereupon  marked  as  "  Exhibit  A,  W.  J.  S.") 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Will  you  please  state  the  names  of  your  associates 
on  this  committee  ? 

Mr.  Satward.  It  was  Mr.  James  Nisbet  Hazelhurst,  who  was  later 
made  a  major  of  Eng^eers,  and  Mr.  G.  R.  Solomon,  who  later  en- 
tered the  service,  I  think,  as  captain. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  They  were  the  two  gentlemen  who  joined  with  you 
in  this  report  ? 

Mr.  Satwahd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  During  this  work  ? 

Mr.  Satward.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  If  I  understood  your  statement,  you  say  you  were 
notified  about  the  22d  of  May  by  Gen.  Littell  ? 

Mr.  Satward.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  To  do  this  work? 

Mr.  Satward.  Yes,  sir.  The  letter  of  authorization  was  received 
May  29,  1917. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  that  on  the  81st  day  of  May  you  submitted 
the  report  which  you  have  just  examined  ? 

Mr.  Satwabd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Being  a  full  report  of  your  survey  and  outline  of 
the  camp? 

Mr.  Satward.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  only  report  we  ever  made. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  record  the  complete 
report,  without  diagrams,  submitted  by  Mr.  Sayward's  committee, 
consisting  of  17  sheets,  identified  as  "Exhibit  A,  W.  J.  S."  being 
dated  May  31, 1917. 

(The  report  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

Exhibit  A,  W.  J.  S. 

Refobt  on  Silver  Lake  Cantonment  Site,  Dekat,b  CotrNTT,  Ga. 

(Bxatninlnjr  board,  Qaart^maBter  Corps,  United  States  Army.  June,  1917.  Members: 
James  Nisbet  Hazelbarst,  Gabriel  B.  Solomon,  members  American  Bodety  of  CivU  Engi- 
neers ;  W.  3.  BaTward,  member  of  American  Institute  of  Architects.] 

Acting  tinder  permission,  the  following  were  named  as  members  of  the  board 
of  examination:  James  Nisbet  Hazelhurst  (chairman),  G.  R.  Solomon  and 
W.  J.  Sayward,  members ;  M.  E.  Brown,  secretary. 

The  farther  record  is  as  follows : 

Chabi£ston,  S.  C,  1  p.  m..  May  t9,  1917. 
J.  N.  Hazelrubst,  Atlanta,  Ga.: 

The  general  has  definitely  recommended  the  Silver  Lake  site  and  the  site 
west  of  the  city,  each  for  one  division.  Board's  report  not  completed.  Officer 
will  be  sent  to  make  layout  as  promptly  as  possible. 

Evans,  Adjutant  Oeneral. 
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Atlanta,  Ga.,  IJtO  p.  m..  May  29.  1917. 

AfiJTTTANT    OeNKKAI, 

8outliea»tem  DioitUm,  Charletton,  8.  C: 
Advise  more  definitely  as  to  which  site  west  of  city  chosen  soon  as  poasnde. 
Layout  for  Silver  I^ake  site  anticipated,  and  progreas  report  sent  to  OoL 
Llttell  by  personal  representative  Monday. 

H*I!KIIIL— I. 


Ghabusston,  S.  C  7S8  p.  m..  Map  SO,  I9t!. 
James  N.  HAZELHimsT, 

Atlanta,  Oa.: 
No  site  west  of  city  selected.    Advise  yon  do  not  work,  except  on  SUtit 
Lake  site,  until  definitely  Instmcted. 

LaDok,  Enpimetr. 

Since  the  date  of  first  notification  to  this  hour  (7.30  p.  m..  May  31.  1917) 
54  hours  have  elapsed,  and  the  following  is  req>ectfnily  submitted : 

lOCATION. 

What  Is  known  as  the  Silver  Lake  tract  is  an  Irrepilar  body  of  land.  tiXJh 
ated  In  Dekalb  County,  Oa.,  consisting  of  some  2,258  acres,  ttaroagh  wbirk 
the  double  line  of  the  Southern  (Atlanta  to  Charlotte  Division)  Ralbrar 
passes  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  a  distance  of  some  12  miles  from  tte 
Oovemment  post-offlce  building. 

Upon  the  pr<q)erty  are  located  the  little  towns  of  Cross  Keys,  Chamblee. 
and  the  Oglethorpe  University. 

TOPOOKAPBT. 

The  land  within  the  Silver  Lake  tract  Is  rolling,  partly  wooded,  and  mtP. 
watered,  three  streams  of  considerable  size  flowing  through  the  land  to  dis- 
charge outside  of  the  property  Into  the  Chattahoochee  River.  These  streaoM 
are,  respectively,  Nancy  Creek  and  Little  and  Big  Peachtree  Creeks.  SOtw 
Lake,  an  artificial  body  of  water  of  considerable  extent.  Is  located  In  ihc 
northwest  section,  lot  302. 

CANTON  KENT  SITE. 

The  location  of  the  cantonment  is  principally  in  lots  279,  280.  270.  288,  299 
and  299.  The  different  regiments  for  one  Infantry  division  will  br  lorat«>! 
along  a  line  of  ridges  with  low  ground  between,  and  will  cover  approximatWy 
700  acres. 

TBANSPOBTATION. 

The  transportation  by  steam  railroad  Is  along  the  line  of  the  SoatlMR. 

Atlanta-Charlotte  Division,  double-tracked  the  entire  distance. 

The  Georgia  Railway  &  Power  Co.  have  double  trolley  lines  north  of  tb» 
city  of  Atlanta  for  several  miles,  reducing  to  single  track  for  seveisl  mile* 
more,  with  contract  to  extend  the  road  to  Oglethorpe  University  at  an  ««rly 
day.  From  this  point  to  Chamblee  is  3  miles.  The  management  of  ti>e  tinC<? 
line  has  announced  Its  Intention  of  extending  at  once  to  the  cantonmcat  «it' 
with  double  tracks. 

HIOHWAT   CONSTBUCnON. 

Main  traffic  thoroughfares  to  be  40  feet  In  width,  and  to  be  built  of  tkrrr- 
course  asphalt  macadam,  using  the  penetration  method;  roadways  to  br  U 
inches  in  depth  at  the  center  with  a  crown  of  2  inches  in  the  width. 

Intercommunicating  roads  to  be  built  of  three-course  asphalt  macadam. ' 
the  penetration  method,  to  be  10  Inches  In  depth  at  the  center,  witli  a 
of  2  Inches  In  the  width.  Roads  of  lesser  Importance  to  be  20  f^et  tn  vtdtk 
built  of  two-coume  asphalt  macadam,  8  Inches  in  depth  at  the  center.  «ttk 
a  crown  of  1}  indies  In  the  width. 

The  maximum  grade  will  not  exceed  4i  per  cent  and  the  ainoaat  of  ex- 
cavation necessary  for  this  work,  which  approximates  12.8  miles  of  rowls  «f 
all  dimensions,  is  208,000  cubic  yards,  approximately,  and  shoald  be 
for  20  cents. 
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These  roads  to  be  built  of  the  beat  material  obtainable,  the  same  being 
local,  and  to  be  placed  upon  a  thoroughly  compacted  subgrade  brought  to  true 
grade,  and  no  artificial  binder,  such  as  clay,  to  be  used  in  the  construction. 
AJI  stone  used  in  this  construction  is  figured  at  a  price  per  ton  on  the  cars 
at  the  nearest  siding  to  the  work.  The  local  stone  can  be  obtained  quarried 
on  the  site  of  the  camp  and  loaded  on  the  cars  for  approximately  68  cents 
per  ton.    This  stone  is  a  good  quality  of  granite. 

The  following  are  approximate  ^tlmates  of  the  amount  of  work  to  be 
accomplished,  and  the  prices  per  square  yard  for  such  work : 

1.  Tarvla,  or  equal : 

40  feet  wide,  12  Inches  deep,  49,111  square  yards,  at  $1.05 $100, 677.  55 

30  feet  wide,  10  Inches  deep,  84,000  square  yards,  at  $1.92 161,  280. 00 

20  feet  wide,  8  Inches  deep,  46,000  square  yards,  at  $1.845 84, 870. 00 


346,827.55 


2.  Estimate  of  local  contractor,  aqphalt  macadam : 

40  feet  wide,  12  Inches  deep,  49,111  square  yards,  at  $1.80 88,  399.  80 

30  feet  wide,  10  Inches  deep,  84,000  square  yards,  at  $1.35 113,400.00 

20  feet  wide,  8  inches  deep,  46,000  square  yards,  at  $1.12 51, 620. 00 


253, 319. 80 


3.  Asphalt  macadam,  penetration  method: 

40  feet  wide,  12  inches  deep,  49,111  square  yards,  at  $1.93 94,  788. 23 

30  feet  wide,  10  Inches  deep,  84,000  square  yards,  at  $1.845 155^980.00 

20  feet  wide,  8  Inches  deep,  46,000  square  yards,  at  $1.76 80, 960. 00 


331,728.23 

HIGHWAY  DATA. 

The  data  on  roadway  required  at  the  camp  proposed  for  Silver  Lake,  as 
per  plat,  shows  approximately  1,250,000  square  yards,  which  includes  the 
main  roadway  and  Intersecting  roads.  If  figuring  on  70  work  days  In  which 
to  lay  a  first-class  penetration  macadam.  It  would  require  about  5,000  tons 
of  stone  per  day,  which  could  be  obtained  from  local  quarries  within  5 
miles  of  the  camp,  not  yet  developed.  Spur  tracks  to  these  quarries  could 
be  constructed. 

A  flrst-class  bitumen  of  proper  consistency  can  be  had  at  approximately 
$16  or  $17  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  Atlanta.  This  work  could  be  run  In  continuous 
shifts,  day  and  night,  thus  obtaining  the  best  organization  and  probably 
reducing  the  overhead  cost. 

Road  equipment,  etc.,  for  handling  this  type  of  work  at  the  required  rate. 
Is  already  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camp  site,  or  In  the  hands  of  local  contractors, 
or  In  possession  of  the  city  of  Atlanta  and  Fulton  County.  Should  there  be 
any  delay  due  to  rain,  labor  shortage,  etc.,  the  main  road  could  receive  the 
first  attention. 

In  the  Interest  of  time  the  Government  could  build  the  main  road,  encircling 
the  camp,  as  a  permanent  road,  say  30  or  40  feet  wide,  and  If  necessary,  the 
less  important  roads  could  be  cared  for  by  water-bound  macadam,  chert,  or  a 
lighter  layer  of  crushed  stone,  which  would  take  care  of  your  temporary 
needs. 

WATKB  SUPPLY. 

Gaugings  were  made  of  North  Peachtree  (Big  Peachtree)  at  the  cross- 
ing of  the  creek  with  a  public  road  on  the  Honed  tract,  lot  246,  under  the 
highway  bridge,  as  illustrated.  At  this  point  there  Is  a  measured  stream  flow 
of  17}  cubic  feet  per  second.  May  24,  1917. 

By  comparison  In  October,  1904,  this  creek  as  at  Its  lowest,  with  an  esti- 
mated flow  of  5  cubic  feet  per  second,  equivalent  to  3,240,000  gallons  per  24 
hours. 

The  watershed  above  the  point  measured  was  19i  square  miles,  measured 
from  the  Government  topographic  maps,  the  ratio  being  1  cubic  foot  per 
8c>cond  for  each  square  mile  of  area. 

Since  a  maximum  of  2,000,000  gallons  of  water  Is  to  be  provided,  this  stream 
may  be  relied  upon  to  furnish  the  same,  but  If  additional  requirements  are 
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made,  a  storage  can  be  secured  at  small  expense  by  a  abort  dam  brUsbic  a 
"  sbut-in  "  Jost  below  the  highway  bridge. 

QXTAUTT  OF  WAIKK. 

Herewith  la  submitted  the  laboratory  r^wrt  of  the  bacteriologist  eofkismi 
by  the  city  of  Atlanta  waterworks  department,  showing  alkalinity  25  per  Mil- 
lion.   Bacterial  content  exceptionally  low  for  surface  stream. 

WATEB-SXTPPLT  DEVKLOPUKRT. 

Accompanying  this  report  are  photographic  reproductions  of  design  for  tte 
water-supply  system  Silver  Lake  Cantonment,  with  specifications  coTerliuc  i»- 
take,  low-service  pumping  station,  sedimentation  basis,  clear-water  basLo.  hicb- 
servlce  pumping  station  and  filter  house,  chemical  tanks,  etc..  together  wltk 
specifications  covering  four  gravity  filter  units  of  500,000  gallons  per  24  boon 
each. 

BEINFOBCED  CONCBETE  WATER  TOWKB. 

Included  with  report  is  the  design  for  a  reinforced  concrete  Ktandplpe.  *f 
100,000  gallons  capacity.  The  dimensions  are  20  feet  In  diameter  by  50  feet 
in  height.  This  standplpe  is  surmounted  by  a  spiral  stairway.  A  special  fea- 
ture of  this  design  Is  a  storage  basin  underneath  the  tank  to  which  is  eoa- 
nected  a  multi-stage,  motor-driven  centrifugal  fire  pomp.  The  elevatloa  of  tte 
base  of  this  standplpe  above  the  water  level  in  the  Peacbtree  Creric  ts  IM 
feet  and  the  distance  is  measured  as  9,685  feet. 

FOBCE  MAIN. 

To  deliver  the  water  from  the  pumping  station  to  the  standplpe,  a  14-in(iL 
banded  cypress-wood  pipe  line  of  the  Wyckoff  type  is  proposed. 

The  distribution  system  will  consist  of  smaller  mains  and  sabmains  tr^m 
4  to  12  Inches  in  diameter,  to  be  composed  of  cast-iron  bell  and  spUgot.  «r 
nnlversal-Joint  pipe,  or  cement-lined  pipe,  all  or  each  as  may  be  most  availabk. 

The  necessary  control  valves,  together  with  hydrants  and  specials  are  to  ke 
provided. 

HYDKAUIJC  MACHntERT. 

The  requirements  are  assumed  as  follows: 

Two  2,000,000  per  day  centrifugal  pumps  pumping  against  flO-foot  orcnE 
head  direct  connected  to  suitable  2300-volt  3-phase  motors,  the  above  eqnipoiMt 
being  one  pump  for  active  service  and  one  pump  as  reserve  to  handle  raer 
water  from  creek  to  reservoir.  The  water  will  fiow  by  gravity  from  raw-wvttr 
reservoir  to  filter  basis  and  thence  to  clear-water  reservoir. 

Clear  water  will  be  elevated  to  standplpe  by  two  2.000,000-(!alkjii-p«r-«l«» 
centrifugal  pumps  pumping  against  250-foot  head  and  direct  connected  to  ■■li- 
able 2,300-volt  3-phase  motors. 

There  will  be  supplied  two  750-gallons-per-minate  electrlc-drlven  Underwritcfs 
fire  pumps,  including  necessary  fixtures,  fittings,  and  attachments  and  dlreS 
connected  to  suitable  2,300-volt  3-pha<%  motor. 

PT7MPIN0  STATION  AND  FILTER  PLANT. 

At  an  elevation  above  high  water  of  Peacbtree  Creek  with  solBclent  Iwad  He 
gravity  filters,  there  will  be  located  a  concrete  coagulating  basin  52  ffeet  4  r 
by  SO  feet  3  Inches  by  9  feet  deep,  with  battered  walls  mixing  chambers 
walls,  and  outlet  weir ;  a  concrete  dear  water  weir  71  feet  6  indies  by  41  fte« 
by  11  feet  pitched  concrete  slab  roof  of  T-beam  and  column  constmctlaD,  wttb  wet 
covering ;  brick  building  with  slate  roof,  steel  trusses,  and  chemical  tower :  pav> 
and  filter  room,  filters  to  be  four  gravity  concrete  filters  of  half  million  e»ch  wKk 
appurtenances ;  Including  a  venturi  meter  with  a  2,000,000-gaUon  motor-drtm 
centrifugal  wash  pump. 

FIRE  HTDRANTS  AND  VAI.VK8. 

Located  at  suitable  Intervals  throughont  the  cantonmoit  Bite  are  to  b»  13* 
4-Inch  double-nozzle  fire  hydrant ;  for  a  proper  control  there  shall  be  placed  tvt 
10-lnch  and  twelve  6-lnch  gate  valves. 
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DIBIUBXTTION  8T8TEM, 

Throagh  the  cantonment  from  the  force  main  there  shall  lead  80,000  linear 
feet  of  14-lnch  wood  stave  pipe  with  7,500  linear  feet  of  6-lnch  lateral,  to  whldi 
are  to  be  connected  4,288  feet  of  galvanized  three-quarter  to  l-lneb  aerrlce  plp& 

HIGH  TKRSIOR  USEB  AND  TEAHSItlSMKR  8TATI0H. 

A  22,000-volt  S-phase  OO^yde  circuit  will  be  bnllt  from  the  hydroelectric  clr- 
cott  of  the  Georgia  Railway  &  Power  Go.  to  the  transformer  site,  and  on  this  site 
a  Bteel  structure,  outdoor  substation  of  approximately  800  kilowatts  capacity  will 
be  erected,  and  the  current  here  will  be  reduced  to  2^00  volts  for  dlstrilnitlon. 

ZLLTTMItTATION. 

(a)  Oenerel. — Street  ll^ts  will  be  placed.  These  lamps  (100-watt  nitrogen- 
Hi  led  6.6  ampere  series  lamps)  will  be  controlled  by  an  arc  regulator  In  necessary, 

^switchboard  house  near  high-tension  transformer  station.  These  lights  will' 
reqnire  approximately  50  kilowatts,  and  a  total  of  approximately  400  lamps  will 
be  required. 

(b)  Dome$Uc.— To  handle  the  lllamination  of  all  bulldhigs,  2,300-volt  circuits 
win  be  constructed  from  high-tension  transformer  station,  using  the  same  pole 
lines  as  that  carrying  arc  drcoits.  At  suitable  locations  transformers  will  be 
Installed  to  lower  the  voltage  for  220-volt  3-wire  system,  and  low-voltage  bos 
Hne  will  handle  the  general  distribution  to  the  various  buildings. 

L  ■  •  ■ 

THXPHONXS. 

The  cables  of  the  Southern  Bell  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Go.  will  be  carried  on 
the  lighting  pole  line  approximately  48  inches  below  cross  arm  carrying  lighting 
circuits. 

TKLBOBAPHS. 

Telegraph  lines  will  be  on  lighting  pole  line  and  will  be  carried  on  cross  arm 
aivtroxiniately  40  indies  below  cross  arm  carrying  Ut^ting  circuit 

SKBTICB. 

It  is  expected  that  the  telephone  cables  will  connect  with  brandb  telephone 
board  serving  necessary  buildings,  and  that  suitable  tel^hone  pay  stations  will 
be  erected  at  points  on  the  site.  Telegraph  Unes  will  be  brought  to  points  as 
necessary  for  the  Government,  and  it  Is  contemplated  that  one  or  more  public 
tdegraph  offices  will  be  operated  on  the  cantonment 

BKWKia — BAIOTABT. 

The  trunk  sewer  system  is  as  foUows:  Twenty-four-inch  pipe,  800  feet;  18- 
Inch  pipe,  4,000  feet;  12-inch  pipe,  6,800  feet;  10-lnch  pipe,  8,200  feet;  8-inch 
pipe,  5.000  feet ;  total  pipe,  19,800  feet. 

MaDholes:  Estimated,  1  every  400  feet,  60;  average  depth  of  sewers,  8  feet; 
average  depth  of  manholes,  8  feet 

Material:  Brick,  1,000  per  manhole,  60,000;  cement,  260  barrels;  sand,  125 
cable  yards;  manhole  covers,  50. 

Pipe:  Twenty-four-inch,  800  feet;  18-inch,  4.000  feet  (for  mains  only);  12- 
taich,  6,800  feet;  10-lnch,  8,200  feet;  8-inch,  5,000  feet 

LATERAX    BXWXBS. 

Within  the  bounds  of  the  cantonment  the  following  lateral  sewers  have  been 
determined  upon  by  the  officer  In  charge  of  cantonment  construction : 

SBWKB    DISFOSAI. 

For  the  disposal  of  2,000,000  gallons  of  sewage  per  day  the  following  is 
recommended : 

Treatment  by  means  of  Imhofl  tanks  and  sprinkling  filters.  The  main  out- 
fall from  the  cantonment  will  deliver  the  sewage  to  a  grit  chamber  where 
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the  harmless  Inorganic  matters  will  be  retained.  The  eflSnent  will  tben  tarn 
Into  a  two-story  Imhoff  tank  consisting  of  settling  chambers  over  sludge  diges- 
tion chambers.  These  tanks  will  be  of  such  size  as  to  retain  the  liquid  fnon 
two  or  three  hours,  and  will  have  a  sludge  capacity  adequate  for  about  alx 
months'  storage. 

From  the  Imhoff  tanks  the  sewage  will  pass  to  doping  duunbera,  ttvm 
which  It  will  be  discharged  by  automatic  siphons  to  the  qirinkUng  filtHS. 
The  filter  bed  will  be  approximately  1  acre  in  extent 

A  sludge  drying  bed  will  also  be  provided,  where  the  Inorganic  refnae  ttvm 
the  Imhoff  tanks  wlU  be  first  dried  and  then  hauled  away  fbr  uae  ma  fertiliser. 

SmLDINOB. 

There  will  be  provided  temporary  buildings  for  mobilization  camps,  based 
on  Tables  of  Organization,  United  States  Army.  1914,  for  use  either  by  Resu- 
lar,  MlUtla,  or  Volunteer  troops,  office  of  the  Quartermaster  GenersU  Juitc. 
1916. 

There  are  to  be  026  of  these  buildings  for  all  branches  of  the  service,  estimsUd 
as  having  a  cubic  content  of  19,520,000  feet. 

Based  upon  the  experience  of  the  Quartermaster  Department  in  the  matter  ot 
cost  of  construction  of  the  reserve  officers'  training  camp  In  the  city  of  Atlanta. 
the  unit  cost  of  these  buildings  will  probably  amount  to  5  cents  for  tbe  majorlo 
of  these  buildings,  the  most  expensive  single  buildings,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A^  cobinx 
at  6  cents. 

DBAINAOE. 

Sufficient  drainage  will  be  provided  where  necessary  to  take  care  of  the  rain- 
fall over  the  Inclosed  watershed,  and  will  readily  find  its  way  to  the  frtrk*  «>f 
Peach  Tree  Creek,  and  generally  be  disposed  of  by  surface  drainage.  At  intw- 
vals  along  the  roadway  culverts  or  short  bridges  may  be  necessary,  details  to  be 
worked  out  later. 

SWIMMING  FACIUTIE8. 

On  land  lot  302  Is  located  an  artificial  body  of  water,  known  as  Silver  l-mkr. 
occupying  some  50  acres.  The  lake  is  fed  by  springs  and  small  streams,  and  t« 
now  used  as  a  resort  for  camping  parties  and  for  bathing. 

It  is  believed  that  with  proper  protection  an  additional  lake  can  be  proTld*«i 
at  small  cost  upon  the  W.  J.  Purcell  property,  land  lot  No.  260,  by  throwing  a 
dam  across  the  south  fork  of  Peach  Tree  Creek  at  a  "  shut-In  "  where  the  crv** 
breaks  through  the  ridges. 

CmUAN   ACCOMMODATION. 

The  little  town  of  Chamblee  offers  reasonable  accommodations  for  such  piif«- 
latlon,  with  r^m  for  a  reasonable  expansion. 

0A8  PLART. 

The  distance  from  the  Atlanta  Gas  Co.'s  plant  is  approxlmatriy  12}  mites. 
This  company  is  estimating  the  cost  of  high-pressure  gas  mains  fOr  deUvery  at 
tlie  cantonment  site. 

In  the  event  It  is  impossible  for  the  company  to  supply  these  requlrmiMrts 
the  following  is  suggested :  The  erection  of  a  suitable  building  and  the  Installs- 
tlon  of  two  producer  wnter-gas  sets,  capable  of  manufacturing  50,000  ruble  trrr 
of  fuel  gas  per  day.  With  this  would  be  required  one  steel  tank  50  feet  la 
diameter  by  22  feet  4  Inches  deep  and  gas  holder  48  feet  3  Inches  in  diameter  by 
22  feet  deep  and  capacity  of  40,000  cubic  feet  per  day.  The  usual  meter  »ni 
appurtenances  would  be  required,  together  with  gas  mains  from  4  tncfafs  to  « 
inches  In  diameter,  with  the  necessary  appurtenances  and  connections.  Tbe 
site  of  this  gas  plant  would  be  at  the  lowest  elevation  of  tlie  caatonncnt  and 
not  yet  determined. 

SUPPIJBMENTAt. 


Ice  plant. — ^For  ice-making  and  refrigerating  purposes  the  fOlkmlnic  Is 
mendeid : 

Two  30-ton  raw-water  ice  plants.  Average  temperature  of  raw  water.  W : 
kilowatt  hours  per  ton  of  Ice,  72  (this  includes  5  tons  of  refrigeratloa  pw  24-baar 
day  used  for  cold  storage).    Connected  load  is  as  follows:  One  125-bora(iiow«r 
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motor  connected  by  rope  drive  to  30-ton  Frlck  compressor,  one  7.5  horsepower 
motor-driving  brine  pump,  one  1-horsepower  motor-driving  pump,  one  lO-horse- 
power  motor-driving  pump,  one  3-horsepower  motor-driving  pump. 

Fire  protection  equipment. — The  following  Is  recommended :  One  hundred 
3-gallon  hand  extinguishers  (chemical),  five  20-galion  wheeled  chemioals,  ten 
500-foot  capacity  hose  reels,  5,000  feet  2J-inch  high-pressure  Are  hose,  20  play 
pipes,  20  shut-off  nozzles,  30  combination  spanner  wrenches. 

Garbage  disposal. — In  addition  to  the  small  destructors  provided  by  each 
company  commander,  it  is  recommended  that  along  the  line  of  the  railway  and 
at  convenient  points,  each  brigade  be  served  by  an  odorless  garbage  Incinerator 
with  capacity  of  10  tons  each. 

APPROXIMATE  ESTIMATE  OF  COST. 

10  miles  of  railway  track $200,000.00 

12.8  miles  highway  construction , 253,819.80 

Water-supply  development — Intake,  dam,  and  connections 7. 500. 00 

Kelnforced-concrete   water   tower 10, 000.  00 

Force  main,  9,685  feet 19,370.00 

Hydraulic  machinery   and  motors 13,  500. 00 

Pumping  stations  and  filter 30,000.00 

Fire  hydrants  and  valves 4,000.00 

Distribution    system 88,  828.  00 

High-tension  lines  and  transformer  station No  charge. 

lUuminntlon    50,  000. 00 

Sanitary  sewers,  trunk  lines 25,000.00 

Lateral  sewers,  with  cantonment  boimdary  sewage  disposal 140, 000. 00 

Buildings    976, 000. 00 

Drainage    10, 000. 00 

Swimming    facilities 5, 000. 00 

Gas   plant 45, 000. 00 

Gas    distribution    system 15,000.00 

Knglneering  expense,  5  per  cent. 

Incidental  and  contingent  expense,  15  per  cent. 

Contractors  profit  Included  In  above.    Final  approximate  estimate. 

The  foregoing  is  respectfully  submitted  and  examining  board  asked  to  be 
discharged  or  given  further  assignment  to  duty. 
Respectfully, 

Examining  Boabd,  Quabtebmasteb  Cobps. 
James  Nisbet  Hazelhttbst,  Chairman. 

Mr.  McEj:nzie.  Now,  you  also  spoke  of  an  outline — a  typical  out- 
line of  a  cantonment  being  furnished  to  you  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment? 

Mr.  Satwakd.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  McKenzde.  Just  what  was  the  character  of  that ;  was  it  a  map 
showing  streets 

Mr.  Satwabd  (interposing).  It  was  a  map  quite  similar  to  that 
first  map  that  occurs  in  that  report. 

Mr.  McBIenzie.  And  it  was  designated  as  "Layout"? 

Mr.  Satwabd.  Well,  I  presume  that  is  the  way  it  was.  I  haven't 
got  the  exact  wording  of  it. 

Mr.  McRenzde.  Well,  it  was  a  type  of  layout  that  had  been  pre- 
pared in  the  War  Department  ? 

Mr.  Satwabd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  would  you  say,  Mr.  Sayward,  about  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  which  has  been  spoken  of  at  times  of  laying  out 
the  utilities  in  a  camp  of  this  character ;  would  you  say  that  it  was 
a  difficult  job  and  would  take  a  great  deal  of  time  ? 

Mr.  Satwabd.  Well,  of  course,  that  is  so  dependent  on  the  site 
that  it  is  a  pretty  hard  question  to  ask. 
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Mr.  McEIenzie.  Well,  in  camps  such  as  Camp  Gordon! 

Mr.  Satwabd.  In  this  particular  case  we  discovered  what  seemed 
to  us  a  feasible  solution  of  the  problem.  Of  course,  not  going  into 
the  working  details;  but  it  seemed  entirely  feasible,  and  a  scheme 
which  could  be  developed. 

Mr.  McEIzNziE.  WeU,  would  you  call  it  simple  engineering  ot 
complicated?    Would  you  rate  it  as  a  difficult — — 

Mr.  Satwakd  (interposing).  Not  essentially  difficult. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  To  a  man  qualified  as  an  engineer  it  would  be  a 
very  simple  matter,  would  it  not,  to  go  over  the  ground  and  lay 
out  various  plans  for  the  utilities  and  shelter  buildings  ? 

Mr.  Satward.  Well,  I  would  not  say  it  would  be  a  simple  matter, 
but  I  do  not  see  how  there  would  be  any  great  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come. It  is  just  a  matter  of  a  certain  amount  of  wo^;  a  oeitain 
amoimt  of  labor.' 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Would  you  say  that  that  work  was  of  such  a  char- 
acter that  it  would  make  it  impossible  for  the  Grovemment  to  let  any 
other  form  of  contract  than  was  known  as  the  cost-plus  contract  t 

Mr.  Satwabd.  No  ;  I  would  not  say  so.    No,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  you  believe  that  it  would  have  been  possible — 
now,  speaking  with  your  knowledge  as  an  architect  and  engineer — ^for 
the  Grovemment  to  have  let  either  a  lump-sum  contract  or  a  ocmtnct 
so  much  per  unit  to  a  contractor,  and  then  had  the  engineers  go  on 
the  ground  and  make  a  survey  and  start  the  cantonment? 

"iS:.  Satward.  Well,  I  thii^  this  might  have  been  done :  I  think 
it  would  have  been  rather  difficult  to  have  let  the  contract  on  such 
data  as  there  was  there.  Of  course,  it  would  have  been  possible, 
but  I  think  it  might  have  been  done  in  this  way :  That  certain  phaaea 
of  it  could  have  been  segregated  and  let  at  what  you  might  term 
unit  prices. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  In  other  words,  the  shelter  buildings  could  have 
been  let  so  much  per  imit,  could  they  not? 

Mr.  Satward.  1  think  they  might  have  been. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  At  so  much  a  cubic  foot,  or  so  much  a  buildinf  f 

Mr.  Satwabd.  Well,  I  should  say  probably  they  might  have  bean 
let  per  unit.  If  the  Grovemment  had  a  certain  standard  ^pe  of 
building  that  was  acceptable,  there  might  have  been  a  lamp  smn 
which  would  have  covered  a  certain  definite  number  of  units; 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Taking  one  as  a  basis  on  which  to  base  tlw  con- 
tract?- 

Mr.  Satwabd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Of  course,  if  the  Government  had  desired  to  make 
that  form  of  contract,  they  would  have  had  at  least  one  type  of  tbe 
various  Unds  of  buildings  to  submit  to  the  contractor  np<m  which 
to  get  a  bid;  upon  whidi  he  could  bid.  That  would  have  been  a 
very  easy  thing  to  do,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Satwabd.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Would  there  have  been  any  difficulty  in  the  Gov- 
ernment's letting  a  contract  to  build  utilities  such  as  sewer,  water. 
and  telephone  Imes,  by  lump-sum  or  per  unit;  can  you  see  any  dif- 
ficulty in  the  way? 

Mr.  Satwau).  Well,  as  I  said  before,  I  do  not  see  how  they  ooold 
have  done  it  immediately  on  the  submission  of  this  report,  but  I 
think  it  could  have  been  arranged  so  that  they  could  have  done  it — 
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not  as  a  whole,  perhaps,  but  in  segregated  units,  and  left  the  more 
difficult  parts  for  subsequent  study. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Of  course,  we  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  almost 
all  of  these  camps  and  cantonments  it  was  not  all  done  under  one  con- 
tractor; it  was  sometimes  under  seven  or  eight  contractors;  one  man 
had  a  contract  fsr  one  character  of  work,  and  another  for  another, 
and  then  very  often  the  same  character  of  work  would  be  given  to  a 
second  contractor  to  complete;  one  of  the  contentions  of  the  cost- 

Slus  contract  advocates  is  that  no  one  knew  how  much  had  to  be 
one,  and  therefore  it  could  not  have  been  gotten  at  by  the  lump 
sum ;  but,  being  all  of  the  same  character  of  work,  it  is  the  conten- 
tion  of  some  of  the  members  of  this  committee  that  the  Gdvemment 
could  have  done  it  per  unit,  and  I  am  simply  asking  you  if  you  feel 
that  that  could  have  been  done  i 

Mr.  SArwARD.  I  believe 

Mr.  McEIenzis  (interposing).  Or  if  you  feel  that  that  could  have 
been  done  safely? 

Mr.  Sayward.  In  broad  terms  I  should  say  so. 

Mr.  McKexzie.  What  form  of  contracts  do  you  use  in  your  firm, 
as  a  rule? 

Mr.  Satwahd.  Why,  we  almost  invariably  use  the  lump-sum  con- 
tract. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  is  your  judgment  of  the  soundness  of  the 
cost-plus  contract,  so  far  as  the  (iovemment  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Satwabd.  Why,  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  but  that  the 
lump-sum  contract  is  far  superior  to  the  cost-plus  method.  If  it  is 
frood  for  a  private  individual,  I  do  not  see  why  it  is  not  for  the 
Government. 

Mr.  McEenzie.  As  an  experienced  architect  and  builder  would 
you  reconunend  or  condemn  the  cost-plus  contract  system? 

Mr.  Satwabd.  Why,  in  broad  terms  I  would  condemn  the  cost-plus 
system. 

Mr.  McEbnzib.  Could  you  give  us  any  reason  why  you  feel  that 
way  about  it? 

Mr.  Satwabd.  Why,  to  put  it  in  perhaps  the  language  of  the 
street,  it  simply  takes  the  lid  off  aU  sorts  of  prices  and  develops  great 
uncertainty;  that  is  the  principal  objection,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  McKenzie,  I  want  to  ask  you  another  question:  After  all,  is 
it  a  contract  at  all,  or  is  it  simply  the  employment  of  an  agent  by 
the  Government  to  spend  its  money? 

Mr.  Satwabd.  I  don't  see  how  it  is  a  contract  if  a  man  is  not  bound 
to  perform  certain  duties  for  a  certain  sum;  it  is  a  little  prob- 
lematical whether  it  is  a  contract  or  not. 

Mr.  DoREHus.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness  if  he  is  testifying 
now  with  reference  to  the  particular  contract  entered  into  for  the 
construction  of  Camp  Gordon^  or  generally? 

Mr.  Sayward.  I  am  generalizing  now. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  know  the  character  of  contract  that  was  used 
at  Camp  Gordon,  I  assume? 

Mr.  Satwabd.  I  do,  in  a  general  way. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  know  that  it  was  a  cost-plus  contract  but  all 
the  details  of  that  contract  you  are  not  familiar  with? 

Mr.  Satwabd.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  McKxNziE.  Now,  is  there  anything  further,  Mr.  Sajward. 
that  you  would  like  to  state  in  connection  with  this  matter!  Of 
course,  we  are  looking  for  facts  in  connection  with  this,  and  if  you 
think  of  any  facts  that  you  think  would  be  of  value  to  the  commit- 
tee, or  to  the  country,  we  would  be  glad  to  have  you  state  it. 

Mr.  Saywakd.  I  suppose  I  might  say  perhaps  just  a  word  in  re- 
gard to  this  last  matter,  the  cost-plus,  or  lump-sum  contracts,  since 
that  has  been  entered  into.  I  conceived  right  from  the  start  that  it 
was  a  very  hazardous  system  to  get  tied  up  with;  that  is,  the  cost- 
plus  system.  I  think  it  is  responsible  in  a  measure  for  the  high  prices 
we  have  to-day.  I  think  the  sooner  the  country  gets  back  to  normal 
conditions  as  they  were  before  the  war — that  is  the  lump-sum  con- 
tracts— ^the  sooner  things  will  be  stabilized. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  feel  that  it  has  in  a  way  demoralized  the 
labor  market? 

Mr.  Satwahd.  I  know  it  has  in  the  building  industries. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  the  sooner  we  get  away  from  that  and  ert 
back  to  the  doing  of  business  in  the  old  standard  stabilized  way  Uie 
better  it  would  b«  for  the  country,  is  that  your  judgment? 

Mr.  Satward.  It  is,  absolutely. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Sayward,  whether  you  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  there  seems  to  be  a  movement  on  foot  in  this 
country,  or  rather  it  may  be  termed  a  sort  of  propaganda;  it  has 
come  to  my  atention,  and  I  presume  to  a  great  many  other  men,  that 
there  is  an  effort  being  made  to  continue  this  system  of  contracting, 
and  to  have  it  made  applicable  in  private  contracting  and  in  civil 
life — the  cost-plus  system  I  am  speaking  of  now — and  articles  haw 
been  written  and  statements  made  by  men  of  considerable  standing. 
pointing  out  the  advantages  and  beauties  of  this  sj-stem  of  con- 
tracting. Do  you  feel  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  people  of  this  oonn- 
try  in  responsible  positions,  so  far  the  Government  is  oonceme<i. 
t/O  head  that  off  at  the  earliest  possible  date? 

Mr.  Satward.  Why,  so  far  as  the  Government  is  concerned,  I 
would  say  yes. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  do  j'ou  know  of  any  particular  movement 
among  responsible  contractors  within  your  acquaintance  who  are 
advocating  or  insisting  upon  the  continuation  of  this  system  of  con- 
tracting, or  form  of  contracting? 

Mr.  Satward.  Oh,  yes;  I  know  of  quite  a  good  many  who  will 
take  the  cost-plus  contracts  as  long  as  they  can  get  it. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  is  the  reason  for' that,  if  you  can  give  it  f 

Mr.  Satward.  It  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  self-advantage.  That 
some  who  feel  that  it  solves  the  matter  of  uncertainty  to  them :  of 
course,  it  does  not  solve  it  to  the  owner.  It  seems  to  6e'  a  matter  of 
who  shall  carry  the  bag,  whether  the  contractor  or  the  owner. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Is  that  idea  prompted  by  the  desire  of  men  of  per- 
haps small  capital,  or  it  might  be  even  large  capital,  engaged  in  the 
contracting  business,  who,  in  order  to  play  safe  and  take  no  chances 
whatever  and  be  sure  of  their  profits  regardless  of  cost  to  the  owner — 
is  that  the  motive  behind  it? 

Mr.  Satward.  Why,  I  should  say  so;  yes;  so  far  as  I  see  it.  Of 
course,  there  is  at  the  present  day  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  in  the 
building  industry  as  to  what  shall  be  paid  labor,  and  so  on,  and  joo 
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can  easily  see  that  the  man,  if  he  has  a  small  amount  of  capital,  does 
not  want  to  risk  it  all  in  an  uncertain  venture,  and  that  leads  him  to 
favor  that  sort  of  contract  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  McKbnzie.  It  is  true — and  you  can  speak  by  experience — ^that 
the  real  contractors  of  the  country  have  heretofore  and  are  now  will- 
ing to  take  what  we  call  a  gambler's  chance  on  a  job  of  work,  and 
they  always  have  taken  that  chance,  did  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Sayward.  Somebody  has  to  take  it,  and  if  the  contractor  does 
not,  the  owner  does.  And  that,  in  my  opinion,  is  one  of  the  chief 
functions  of  the  contractor;  he  understands  the  business,  and  he  is 
willing  to  relieve  the  owner  of  it  for  a  consideration. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  the  so-called  cost-plus  system  would  relieve 
him  of  only  one  thing;  he  would  still  have  to  have  his  equipment, 
but  he  would  still  have  to  have  a  fee  for  doing  the  work? 

Mr.  Satwabd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKjinzid.  In  other  words,  you  expressed  it  very  clearly  when 
you  started  first  to  testify  in  regard  to  this  contract;  it  simply  takes 
the  lid  off  in  regard  to  these  contracts? 

Mr.  Satwabd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Mr.  Doremus,  do  you  want  to  ask  him  any  ques- 
tions? 

Mr.  DoREMTra.  Mr.  Sayward,  I  am  anxious  to  get  an  idea  what  you 
mean  by  taking  the  lid  off? 

Mr.  Sayward.  Why,  I  have  heard  it  spoken  of  so  many  times  by 
different  contractors  that  had  done  work  for  me  as  soon  as  the  men 
discovered,  for  example,  that  it  was  a  cost-plus  job,  that  they  would 
not  be  nearly  so  anxious  to  perform  as  they  would  be  if  they  thought 
the  contractor  was  going  to  stand  the  loss  of  their  idleness. 

Mr.  Doremus.  T^ll,  you  are  speaking  now  of  the  effect  that  the 
cost-plus  contract  had  upon  the  men  who  were  employed  upon  the 
job.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Satward.  Yes;  upon  everybody.  Of  course,  it  is  no  more  than 
human,  I  expect,  for  anyone,  contractor  or  laborer  or  whatever  he 
may  be,  if  he  feels  that  he  hasn't  some  definite  thing  at  stake,  to  be  a 
little  more  slack  in  his  movements  than  he  would  otherwise  be. 

Mr.  Doremus.  I  understood  you  to  say  in  answer  to  a  question  by 
Mr.  McKenzie  that  the  cost-plus  contract  had  seriously  disturbed 
labor  conditions  in  the  United  States.    Am  I  correct  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Satward.  Why,  I  believe  so.    I  believe  that  absolutely. 

Mr.  Doremus.  You  are  referring  now  to  labor  conditions  as  they 
exist  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Satward.  I  referred  more  particularly  to  the  building  indus- 
try, that  I  come  in  contact  with. 

Mr.  Doremus.  And  you  attribute  a  large  part  of  the  present  dis- 
turbed condition  of  the  building  trades  in  mis  country  to  the  adoption 
of  the  cost-plus  contract? 

Mr.  Satwabd.  I  believe  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Doremus.  And  do  you  think  that  the  war  itself  had  very  much 
to  do  with  those  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Satwabd.  You  mean  the  matter  of  high  prices? 

Mr.  DoBEMus.  Yes ;  high  prices  of  labor. 

Mr.  Satward,  Why,  that  is  a  question  of  economics;  but,  in  my 
opinion,  I  think,  of  course,  that  the  war  did. 
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Mr.  DoHEMus.  Do  you  think  the  fact  that  we  drafted  over  4,000,000 
men  into  the  military  service  of  this  country  had  any  effect  npoo 
labor  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Satward.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Do  you  think  the  fact  that  in  Europe  prodaction 
has  been  largely  curtailed,  thus  casting  an  additional  strain  upon 
our  own  industrial  resources,  has  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
present  conditions? 

Mr.  Satward.  Yes|  very  much. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  To  just  what  extent  do  you  think  the  adoption  of 
the  cost-plus  contract  for  the  building  of  these  16  cantonments  is 
accountable  for  the  present  disturbed  conditions  of  the  bnildio^ 
trades  ? 

Mr.  Satward.  Well,  that  is  a  pretty  hard  question ;  I  do  not  know 
how  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  I  can  make  the  question  general;  the  witness  has 
testified  that  he  thought  the  present  conditions  in  the  building* 
trades  is  largfely  due  to  the  cost-plus  contracts  during  the  war :  I  am 
anxious  to  ascertain,  if  I  can,  from  the  witness  to  what  extent  be 
thinks  the  adoption  of  the  cost-plus  contracts  during  the  war  con- 
tributed to  the  conditions  as  they  exist. 

Mr.  Satward.  Congressman,  I  will  say  this:  That  during  the  con- 
struction of  these  camps,  I  think  I  am  conserrative  in  saying,  that 
the  great  majority  of  construction  work  was  under  Government 
officers ;  I  think  I  am  correct  in  that ;  that  is  to  say,  the  great  majority 
of  men — the  laborers  engaged  in  building  trades— jwere  under  con- 
ditions where  they  could  reel  that  there  was  no  lid  on;  that  tber 
could  get  whatever  they  might  be  inclined  to  go  after;  and.  conse- 
quently, the  great  majority  of  those  men  actually  received  a  very 
large  increased  wage,  which  they  were  unwilling  to  drop  when  the 
unusual  conditions  were  over.  To  that  extent  it  would  seem  th*t  it 
did  have  a  very  profound  influence  on  conditions. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  What  would  you  say  as  to  whether  the  general  level 
of  the  prices  of  everything  in  the  world  to-day  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  cost  of  high  prices  of  labor! 

Mr.  Satward.  Well,  we  are  starting  to  run  around  the  circle  when 
we  try  to  find  out  what  is  really  at  the  start  of  it.  Of  course,  the 
laborer  will  say  that  he  has  to  have  more  because  he  has  to  pav  more 
for  his  groceries,  and  the  grocer  has  to  get  more  because  oi  otber 
things,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  Do  you  believe  seriously,  Mr.  Sayward,  that  if  we 
had  not  adopted  the  cost-plus  system  during  the  war  that  labor  would 
be  much  lower  to-day  than  it  is?  t 

Mr.  Satward.  I  believe  it  would  be  somewhat  lower;  to  what  ex- 
tent, that  is,  of  course,  entirely  problematical. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  You  realize,  of  course,  that  the  war  brought  abon: 
abnormal  conditions  in  every  line  of  activity? 

Mr.  Satward.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMTJs.  And  that  these  abnormal  conditions  continue  to  a 
large  extent  even  up  to  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Satward.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoRBMus.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Government  b  now  let- 
ting many  contracts  under  the  cost-plus  system? 
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Mr.  Satwabd.  No;  I  don't  know  that. 

Mr.  DoBEMus.  Assuming,  for  the  purpose  of  the  qitestion,  that  the 
GoTemment  is  not  letting  cost-plus  contracts  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent at  this  time  and  has  not  since  the  war;  what  can  you  say  as  to 
whether  the  cessation  of  tiiat  class  of  work  Should  have  had  any  ap- 
preciaUe  effect  on  labor  costs  now  { 

Mr.  Satwabd.  Well,  I  can  not  see  how  it  would  be  otherwise.  As 
long  as  you  let  a  lump-sum  contract  there  is  a  ooi^mued  prosBore  on 
th»  contractor  to  keep  prioes  as  low  as  possible;  that  is,  in  distinetion 
to  what  they  were  before  when,  as  I  said,  the  lid  was  taken  abaolutely 
off.    The  contractor  had  bo  incentive  to  keep  prieea  down. 

Mr.  IknxMTTS.  Now,  let  us  assume  for  the  purpose  of  the  questJon, 
when  the  war  eeaaed  Uie  lid  was  put  (m  again;  now,  has  that  affected 
tbe  Drices  of  labor! 

lu*.  Satwabd.  Why,  I  certainly  think  it  is  influencing  it. 

Mr.  DoBsmrs.  Has  thera  been  any  redaction  in  the  prices  of  labor 
as  'a^  result  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Satwabd.  I  haye  notieed  a  little  diffeicenoe  in  our  part  of  the 
ooontry. 

Mr.  DoHEicus.  You  speak  now  with  particular  reference  to  At- 
lanta! 

Mr.  Satwabd.  Yes;  and  that  vicinity. 

Mr.  DoBEMTJS.  Are  wages  lower  in  Atlanta  now  than  they  were  six 
months  ago? 

Mr.  Satwabd.  I  don't  think  that  there  has  been  very  modi  influ- 
ence because  we  are  only  assuming  that  that  has  been  the  case. 

Mr.  DoRiarns.  As  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Sayward,  you  never  ex- 
amined the  contract  that  was  made  for  Camp  Gordon,  have  you! 

Mr.  Satwabd.  No,  sir;  I  never  have. 

Mr.  DoRBMus.  Do  you  know  when  work  was  started  on  the  camp! 

Mr.  Satwabd.  I  b^  your  pardon? 

Mr.  DoBEMiTS.  When  was  the  work  started  on  the  camp! 

Mr.  Satwabd.  I  haven't  the  dates  in  my  head,  but  I  should  say 
along  in  August;  that  is  when  I  should  guess  it  off. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Can  you  give  the  committee,  approximately,  an 
idea  of  the  size  of  that  cantonment! 

Mr.  Satwabd.  Well,  I  think  if  you  will  refer  to  our  report  there  it 
gives  it  pretty  closely ;  I  do  not  recall  it. 

Mr.  DoKEMus.  Can  you  tell  ua  from  your  recollection ! 

Mr.  Satwabd.  No,  sir;  I  don't  believe  I  could.    It  is  a  tremendous 

thing.  ...    a 

Mr.  DoBEMus.  Do  you  know  how  many  acres  there  were  in  the  site! 

Mr.  Satwabd.  I  don't  recall  that ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Do  you  know  how  many  buildings  there  were! 

Mr.  Satwabd.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  tell  you  that  now. 

Mr.  DoBEMus.  Do  you  know  how  many  soldiers  were  quartered 
there  at  any  time  during  the  war? 

Mr.  Satwabd.  Well,  it  was  expected  at  one  time — I  think  when  we 
were  working  on  it  it  was  expected  there  would  be  two  divisions 
there. 

Mr.  DoBEMTJS.  That  would  be  how  many  men? 

Mr.  Satwabd.  I  am  not  enough  of  a  militaiy  man  to  know  just 
how  many,  but  I  should  say  in  the  vicinity  of  60,000;  that  is  my 
impression. 
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Mr.  DoREMtJS.  Sixty  thousand? 

Mr.  Satwabd.  Sixty  thousand. 

Mr.  DoBEMus.  Then  it  is  a  very  large  cantonment? 

Mr.  Satwabd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoBEMus.  And  you  say  work  was  started  some  time  in  Augiat! 

Mr.  Satwabd.  That  is  just  guessing  it  off ;  I  do  not  rec»Jl,  it  is  so 
long  back. 

Mr.  DoREMtrs.  Do  yon  know  when  the  work  ceased? 

Mr.  Satwabd.  I  do  Hot  know  that  specifically.  I  had  really  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it  after  I  was  dismissed  from  the  committee. 

Mr.  DoBEMTJS.  How  far  is  thife  cantonment  from  Atlanta  ? 

Mr.  Satwabd.  It  is  about  15  miles. 

Mr.  DoBBMus.  Then  you  are  not  in  position  to  give  the  committee 
an  intelligent  answer  to  the  question  as  to  whether  the  work  was  com- 
pleted within  a  reasonable  time  ? 

Mr.  Satwabd.  No,  sir;  I  dont  think  I  am. 

Mr.  DoBEMtrs.  You  are  a  practical  builder,  Mr.  Sayward? 

Mr.  Satwabd.  Well,  technically  speaking,  I  am  an  architect,  as 
differentiated  from  a  builder. 

Mr.  DoBBUTTS.  Have  you  ever  taken  any  contracts  for  oonstructioa 
on  your  own  account? 

Mr.  Satwabd.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  DoBEMXJS.  Were  you  familiar  with  the  conditions  in  the  labor 
market  in  the  spring  of  1917  ? 

Mr.  Satwabd.  That  is,  about  the  time — just  preceding  the  canton- 
ment work? 

Mr.  DoBEMiTS.  Just  after  the  United  States  entered  the  war. 

Mr.  Satwabd.  Yes,  sir;  well,  I  was  in  a  general  way,  of  coarse. 

Mr.  DoBEMxrs.  Well,  in  a  general  way  can  you  tell  the  committee 
what  those  conditions  were? 

Mr.  Satwabd.  Well,  around  Atlanta,  and  I  expect  it  is  man  or 
less  true  all  over  the  country,  there  had  begun  at  that  time,  not  t 
stagnation,  I  would  not  say,  but  a  dropping  off  in  business.  It  wis 
comparatively  easy  to  get  labor  at  reasonable  prices ;  easy  to  get  con- 
tractors to  undertake  a  contract. 

Mr.  DoBEMus.  You  are  speaking  now  of  Atlanta  or  the  buildiBf 
situation? 

Mr.  Satwabd.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  to  speak  of  what  I  reallv  came  la 
contact  with.  I  am  speaking  not  of  Atlanta  alone,  but  of  the  South- 
eastern States. 

Mr.  DoBEMUs.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  conditions  of  the 
materials  market  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Satwabd.  Why,  just  in  a  general  way  I  know  it  was— if  that 
is  what  you  have  in  mind,  I  should  say  it  was  on  an  average  of  per- 
haps half  of  what  it  is  now ;  that  is,  the  prices. 

Mr.  DoBEMus.  What  can  you  say  as  to  the  stability  of  prices  at  that 

.  ■  g 

Mr.  Satwabd.  As  I  look  back  upon  it  they  certainly  seem  stable  in 
contrast  to  what  we  have  now. 

Mr.  DoBEMTTS.  And  you  are  testifying  now  with  reference  to  the 
spring  of  1917? 

Mr.  Satwabd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoBEMus.  I  think,  Mr.  Sayward,  it  was  in  May,  1917,  that  the 
Government  decided  to  adopt  the  cost-plus  system  for  the  cooatnif- 
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tion  of  these  cantonments.  At  that  time  the  sites  had  not  been 
selected.  Do  you  think  tiiat  your  experience  and  training  as  an 
architect  qualifies  you  to  pass  upon  the  question  of  whether  at  that 
^particular  time  the  adoption  of  the  cost-plus  system  was  wise  or 
unwise  t 

Mr.  Sayward.  "Why,  I  know  thig,  Congressman,  that  right  throu^ 
the  whole  business  we  have  stood  for  the  contract  system,  the  lump- 
sum system  in  all  our  private  work.  Now,  I  felt  at  the  time  that  it 
was  entirely  feasible  for  the  Government  work,  and  I  have  not  altered 
my  mind ;  I  have  ncrt  seen  any  reason  to  alter  it  since  then. 

Mr.  DoKEMus.  You  think,  then,  that  it  would  have  been  feasible 
and  advisable,  under  all  the  circumstances  as  they  existed  in  April, 
1817,  to  have  awarded'iihese  contracts  on  the  lump-sum  basis  2 
,  Mr.  SatwajU).  Weil,  if  you  will  let  xa^  jvnswer  {hat  in,  this  w^y — '-^ 
.  Mr,  DoHEMjjs  (intett)osing)..  Answer  it  in  your  own  way.  . 

Mr.  Sayward.  ISfifl  say  this,  that  of  course  we  know  that  time, 
was  a  considerable  factor  at  that  time.  Now,  I  believe  tiiat  progi^ess 
could  have  been  mt^l^  j^st  as, well  if  certain  items  had  been  pro- 
ceeded with  undei'  (he  cost-plus  system,  if  vou  will,  but  the  majority 
of  items  let  under  th4  lump-sum  or  imit  plan.  I  believe  that  would 
have  been  feasible.- '  ", . 

Mr.  DoKEMus.  tt'is  your  opinion,  then,  that  a  part  of  this  work 
could  have  been  dobe  just  as  well  under  the  cost-plus  system  and  part 
of  it  under  the  lump-sum  basis ;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Saywaed.  Yes ;  for  this  reason :  Obviously  there  were  certain 
things  that  had  to  move.  Now,  those  things  might  have  been  pro- 
ceeded with  just  as  they  were,  but  I  do  think  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
construction  of  buildings  could  have  been  done  under  the  unit  fig- 
uring. 

Mr.  DoBEMUS.  That  was  due  to  the  fact,  I  assume,  that  the  War 
Department  had  already  prepared  plans  for  the  constructioji  of  these 
buUdings? 

Mr.  Sayward.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoBEHTTS.  What  I  am  anxious  to  have  you  enlighten  us  on,  Mr. 
Sayward,  is  whether  at  the  time  Avhen  the  Government  was  required 
to  determine  what  sort  of  system  it  would  follow  in  the  awarding 
of  these  contracts,  before  the  time  when  even  the  sites  had  been 
selected,  you  think  the  adoption  of  the  cost-plus  system  at  that  time 
was  a  mistake? 

Mr.  Sayward.  Well,  I  think  that  my  previous  answer  really  is  about 
as  well  as  I  can  reply  to  that. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  McKemzie.  Even  admitting  the  question  just  asked  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  on  the  original  16  cantonments  is  sound,  ia 
there  any  reason  for  continuing  that  same  system  after  the  rush  work 
was  over  ? 

Mr.  Sayward.  Why,  I  don't  see  any,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  you  see  any  reason  for  continuing  it? 

Mr.  Sayward.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  time  is  the  element  that  should 
have  determined  that,  and.  I  presume  that  is  what  seemed  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  had  to  decide  it  to  be  the  deciding  factor. 

Mr.  McKenzib.  That  is  the  contention,  that  time  was  especially 
essential  in  the  minds  of  the  men  who  were  in  favor  of  the  cost-plus 
system. 
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Mr.  Satwabd.  Yes. 

Mr.  McEJBNziE.  But  it  is  a  debataUe  qqeeUon  'whether  it  was  • 
matter  of  expedition  or  not.  That  is  a  matter  wat  is  to  be  detemuBed 
from  the  evidence.  But  admitting,  for  the  i|ft)(Q  of  uvament,  that 
time  is  the  essence ;  that  we  had  to  get  these  UUi^SB  rspioUy — and  <me 
of  the  oft-repeated  statements  is  that,  in  prav  fo  save  the  Uvea  of 
our  boys  and  get  them  into  the  campsj  it  wu  li^cwssary — admittmK 
that  to  be  true  on  the  original  16  Nationa}  wnOBf  cantonments  and 
the  16  National  Guard  cantonments,  that  maapB  would  not  bold 
good  after  we  had  those?  t 

Mr.  Satwabd.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  McKENEtB.  After  the  haste  had  been  removed  whidi  was  the 
vital  element  in  tiiis  thing  and  upon  which  tbe  ainment  was 
founded — and  it  is  the  most  emphatic  argumeiv^  I  have  mard  gnea 
for  that  form  of  contract — can  yon  think  of  ^njr  other  reason  for 
the  e(Hitinuance  of  that  form  of  contract  i^      ' 

Mr.  Satwabd.  No,  sir;  I  can  not. 

Mr.  MoKemub.  There  is  one  question  thi^t  I  granted  to  ask  yoa 
that  I  had  noted  here,  which  was  suggestea  ItP  ™e  by  tbe 


tae  qma- 

tion  put  by  my  colleage,  Mr.  Doremus.  un^  '(hU  was  in  regwra  to 
the  condition  of  labor  at  the  time  we  entered  }hft  Vitr.  Inunediatelj 
after  the  declaration  of  war,  isn't  it  true  that  tjif  buildinf^  opera- 
tions in  this  country,  except  in  cases  where,  it  was  Imiierative,  caae 
to  a  standstill? 

Mr.  Satwabd.  Well,  there  was  a  gradual  iv4upt{on  in  building  op- 
erations. 

Mr.  McKenzib.  But  I  mean  after  we  deolare4  Wir  on  Germany 

Mr.  Satwabd  (interposing).  Yes. 

Mr.  McKenzde.  What  can  you  say  of  contractors  in  your  seotioe 
of  the  country ;  were  there  any  of  them  that  were  anxious  to  get  Gov- 
ernment jobs,  or  were  they  all  employed? 

Mr.  Satwabd.  I  know  there  were  quite  a  good  many  were  anzio<B 
to  get  work. 

Mr.  McEJBKziE.  Had  they  anything  else  to  do  practically;  tbev 
were  looking  for  Gk>vemment  work? 

Mr.  Satwabd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McEenzib.  And  it  was  practically  the  big  business  of  Ae 
country,  so  far  as  building  is  concerned,  was  the  Gfovemment  work? 

Mr.  Satward.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Now,  on  the  question  of  labor,  to  my  mind  one 
of  the  demoralizing  effects  of  the  system  was  the  ^ict  that  men  weiv 
employed  by  the  hundreds  and  thousands,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony, regardless  of  their  qualifications  for  the  character  of  wore 
that  they  were  to  perform,  and  that,  to  my  mind,  is  one  of  the  de- 
moralizing things  on  the  labor  of  the  country.  What  would  yoa 
say  to  that?    For  instance,  take  a  man  that  was  a  grocery  clerk  and 

Sut  him  on  the  job  as  a  carpenter,  and  take  a  man  that  worked  in  a 
ry  goods  store,  who  would  take  a  lead  pencil  and  a  saw  and  fo 
to  one  of  these  camps  and  hire  out  as  a  carpenter;  the  demoralixinc 
effect  was  on  labor  generally;  and  union  labor  at  some  of  tbew 
camps,  according  to  the  testimony,  protested  against  that  and  main- 
tained that  they  could  furnish  skilled  men  to  do  this  work  and  do 
it  in  less  time,  but  they  did  not  succeed  in  carrying  out  their  de- 
sire along  those  lines;  out  men  were  hired,  apparently  indiscrimi- 
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natdy  in  some  of  these  camps;  I  do  not* say  that  is  true  of  all,  be- 
cause we  have  not  Inyestigated  all  of  them.  .What  is  your  judgment 
of  tiw  effect  of  that  sort  of  system  on  labor  ganerally  i 

Mr.  Satwabd.  Why,  it  can  not  be  anythi^  but  demoralizing. 

Mr.  McKxNziE.  Now,  another  thing  I  would  like  to  ask  your 
opinion  about:  According  to  the  reports  and  according  to  our  under- 
standing  of  the  reports  of  the  Council  of  National  I^fense  and  the 
construction  obmmittee  and  the  labor  committee  represented  by 
Mr.  Gompers,  there  was  a  sort  of  an  understanding  that  the  Qovem- 
ment  was  to  pay  the  union  scale  of  w^e  in  the  community  where 
the  work  was  being  performed  by  the  Government.  Now,  whether 
or  not  it  resulted  in  union  labor  men  of  a  certain  oommumt^  where 
labor  was  not  quite  as  high^  for  example,  as  at  Atlanta,  as  it  mi^^t 
be  at  Camp  Grant,  Bockford,  111.,  and  that  labor  union,  knowing 
tiiat  to  be  the  position  of  the  GovenunMit,  could  easily  say,  "Our 
scale  from  such  wad  su(^  a  date  will  be  so  much,"  and, what  Would 
be  the  efleci  of  tifat  (m*tBe-expei&e  to  tlie  Gov«iiiikieii  in  your 
judgment? 

1&.  Satwabix  Do  you  mean  to  imply  that  union  labor  would  say 
that  they  must  have  the  same  wage  everywhere? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  policy  laid  down  or 
notice  nven  publicly  b^  the  Gk)vemment  and  these  construction 
agents  that  they  were  going  to  pay  the  union  scale  in  the  community 
where  the  work  was  bein^  pertormed.  Now,  tiien,  the  question 
arises.  Who  is  going  to  fix  the  union  scale  ? 

Mr.  Satwabd.  WeU,  I  think 

Mr.  MoKenzie  (interposing).  Later  on,  and  I  think  in  fairness  it 
should  be  stated  that  some  of  the  construction  division  later  will 
show  that  afterwards  they  had  a  sort  of  a  commission  that  attempted 
to  adjust  these  conditions.  But  viewing  it  from  every  standpoint, 
can  you  see  anything  but  a  demoralizing  effect  that  the  system  had 
on  the  labor  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Satwabd.  Well,  I  have  always  felt  that  the  labor  was  de- 
moralized by  the  conditions  that  they  met  there. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  do  you  thmk  the  effect  of  that  sort  of  a 
system  had  on  the  morale  of  the  soldier  boy  that  was  drafted  for  $30 
a  month  to  go  and  fight;  in  your  judgment,  do  you  think  that  would 
make  him  happy  to  think  that  he  was  fighting  for  $30  a  month  and 
his  neighbor  across  the  street  was  getting  $8  or  $10  a  day,  perhaps, 
as  a  carpenter,  when  he  had  never  driven  a  nail  in  his  life  before; 
what  do  you  think  of  that? 

Mr.  Satwabd.  I  know  I  heard  some  of  them  speak  of  it  in  that 
w^. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Did  they  speak  of  it  favorably? 

Mr.  Satwabd.  Hardly. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  think  that  is  all.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to 
you,  Mr.  Sayward. 

TESTIKOHT  OP  CAPT.  SOBEKT  M.  BRAMIITT,  TJWITED  STATES 

ARWi. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 
Mr.  McCmxocH.  Give  your  full  name. 
Capt.  Bbamlitt.  Robert  M.  Bramlitt 
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Mr.  McCuiJU>CH.  You  art  now  in  the  service? 

Capt.  Brammtt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtJLLocH.  Where  is  your  home? 

Capt.  BHAMLrrr.  My  mother  lives  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  I  have 
been  in  the  Army  for  practically  20  years  and  stationed  at  different 
stations. 

••  Mt.  McCuLLOCH.  Will  you  detail  briefly  your  Army  service  and 
when  you  entered  the  Army  and  the  various  capacities  in  which  jcn 
have  served? 

■:  Capt.  Bramutt.  I  entered  the  service  as  an  enlisted  man  AnmbX 
ly  I'SQO,  and  served  until  January  31, 1901 ;  February  1, 1901,  entered 
the  Quartermaster  Pepartment  as  civilian  clerk;  afterwards  an  Anuj 
field  clerk,  Quartermaster  Corps.  I  was  called  into  the  service  as  an 
officer  of  the  reserve  Juoa  15;  1917. 
•:,Mr.  McCutix)CH,  As  £^  captain? 
f  Capt.' Bra J4IJTT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuux>CH.  Did  you  serve  during  the  war? 

Capt.  Bramlitt.  Yes,  sir. 

•  Mr.'McCcixocH.  And  in  what  capacity  did  you  serve  during  the 
war;  that  is,  where  did  you  serve? 

'  Capt.  BRAHLrrr.  I  was  first  called  to  Portland,  Oreg.,  in  ocmnec- 
tion  with  the  purchase  of  some  subsistence  stores;  I  had  only  been 
there  for  about  30  days  when  the  War  Department  ordered  me  to 
Camp  Lewis,  American  Lake,  Wash. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  How  long  did  you  remain  there? 

Capt.  BRAMLrrr.  I  remained  there  until  about  the  22d,  I  believe, 
of  December,  1917. 

Mr,  McCuLLOCH.  Then  where  did  you  go  ? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  I  was  ordered  from  Camp  Lewis,  American  Lake. 
to  Camp  Johnston,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  How  long  did  you  remain  there? 

Capt.  Bramlitt.  From  January  1, 1918,  until  about  November  il, 
1918. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Then  where  did  you  go? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  The  Chief  of  the  Construction  Division. 

Mr.  McCxJuocH.  Where  were  you  assigned? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Came  back  to  Washington;  how  long  did  you 
remain  here? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  In  Washington  until  February  9,  approximatelv. 
1919. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Then  where  did  you  go  ? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  To  Camp  Gordon. 

Mr.  McCuuocH.  How  long  were  you  at  Camp  Gordon  i 

Capt.  Bramutt.  I  have  been  there  since  February  9  or  10. 

Mr.  McCuuxKJH.  And  you  are  still  stationed  there? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtrux)CH.  Now,  in  your  experience  in  the  various  depart- 
ments have  you  had  to  do  with  the  letting  of  contracts? 

Capt.  BRAMLrrr.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  letting^  of 
contracts  prior  to  the  war? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  Not  exactly  in  that  line.  I  will  explain:  As  a 
clerk  under  Army  officers,  the  contracts  were  let  by  Baf^olar  Amj 
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officers ;  I  drew  up  contracts ;  made  the  contracts  and  prepared  them 
for  the  signatures  of  the  Beeular  Army  officers. 

Mr.  McCtTLLocH.  You  did  the  detail  work? 

Capt.  Brabiutt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoCuiiocH.  In  comiection  with  the  formulati(»i  of  the  con- 
tracts? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCrxLooH.  Putting  it  into  form ;  is  that  right? 

Capt.  BHAMLrrr.  Yes,  sir. 

.Mr.  McCixLLocH.  And  afterwards  the  duty  of  letting  the  contract 
tras  in  the  hands  of  your  superior  officers? 

Capt.  Bhamlitt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiAocH.  Now,  in  connection  with  your  work  at  Camp 
liBwis,  what  were  your  duties? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  Supervising  property  and  finance. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Now,  in  supervising  property,  what  did  that 
supervision  consists  of;  just  Goypmment  property  or  the  work' of  a 
contractor  at  Camp  Lewis,  or  just  give  us  in  a  general  way  what 
your  duties  consisted  of  in  the  matter  of  supervising  property? 

Capt.  BRAMunr.  Property  that  was  shipped  there— Government 
property — property  that  was  purchased  for  the  construction,  and  the 
accounting,  making  of  the  returns,  vouchering,  and  that  class  of 
work. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Now,  that  was  during  the  construction;  is  that 
right  ? 

Capt.  Bramlitt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Who  were  you  directly  responsible  to ;  who  was 
your  superior  officer? 

Capt.  Bramljtt.  Lieut.  Col.  Stone. 

Mr.  McCuiiocH.  Lieut.  Col.  iStone  was  the  Constructing  Quarter- 
master at  Camp  Lewis;  is  that  correct? 

Capt.  Bramlitt,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtnJXXJH.  And  you  were  under  him  checking  over  the 
property,  going  over  the  vouchers,  and  so. on;  is  that  right? 

Capt.  BRAMLnr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  What,  if  anything,  did  you  observe  in  regard 
to  the  construction  of  Camp  Lewis  that  might  be  of  interest  to  this 
committee  in  its  investigations? 

Capt.  BRAMLrrr.  I  would  like  to  make  a  little  statement  there  in 
connection  with  Col.  Stone's  directions  to  his  officers :  That  was,  that 
every  officer  that  was  with  him  was  to  visit  all  parts  of  the  work  as 
often  as  possible  and  to  report  to  him  everything  that  was  observed 
out  of  the  ordinary.  During  my  time  there  I  made  a  practice  of 
visiting  all  of  the  works,  seeing  how  everything  went  on,  so  far  as 
I  could;  reporting  anything  that  was  not  to  my  mind  in  accordance 
with  the  contract  and. as  it  should  be  to  Col.  Stone;  that  at  times 
took  different  officers  out  of  their  regular  line  of  work,  and  under 
those  conditions  I  was  at  times  out  on  jobs  that  other  officers  were 
operating,  merely  as  suggestions;  one  might  see  what  another  might 
not. 

Mr.  McCtniocH.  Did  you  regard  the  supervision  that  was  exer- 
cised by  Col.  Stone  of  the  Constructing  Quartermaster,  assigned  to 
Camp  tiewis,  did  you  regard  it  as  well  done;  was  he  a  competent 
officer? 
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Capt.  Bbamutt.  Yes,  gir. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Having  been  assigned  to  Camp  Jobastoa 
Camp  Gordon,  as  well  as  Camp  Lewis,  during  the  constructioa  of  tihm 
camps,  were  you  in  a  position  to  observe  and  maks  a  compaiiBoii  as  to 
the  methods  used  in  tne  various  camps — ^those  three  camps! 

Capt  Bbamutt.  The  greater  part  of  the  work  had  been  finirfnd 
"when  I  arrived  at  both  camps. 

Mr.  McCuu/)CH.  You  mean  Lewis  and  Jtdinston! 

Capt.  Bbahutt.  No,  sir;  Camp  Johnston  and  Camp  Gord«w 

Mr.  MoCuuiOCH.  Yea 

Capt  Bbamltct.  The  first  thing  that  struck  me  was  materials.  W« 
were  not  receiving  as  high  a  class  of  lumber  and  other  items  tbat  w 
had  used  in  the  construction  of  Camp  Lewis. 

Mr.  McCcruiOCH.  You  are  making  a  comparison  now  uaoag  tbass 
three  camps;  is  that  correct} 

Capt  Bbamuot.  Yes,  sir. 

Mj-.^McCnuAOH.  I  wish  you  would  just  detail;  just  make  a  oosi- 
parison  that  you  desire  to  make,  sh6wing  how  the  ataati<m  was  dS£' 
ferent  from  Johnston  and  Gordon  than  it  was  frran  Camp  Lewki 
Now,  you  have  mentioned  materials;  give  us  that  distinction,  in  what 
wav  were  the  materials  of  an  improper  quality,  and  so  on? 

Capt  Bbamutt.  The  lumber  was  found  to*be  G[uite  knotty  and  had 
many  splits  that  we  had  not  found  at  Camp  Lewis. 

A&.  McCuUiOCH.  What  else  did  you  observe  in  regard  to  other  ma- 
terials ;  anything  else  you  want  to  oring  to  the  committee's  attention 
intiiatre^rd! 

Mr.  M^^vza.  I  want  to  interject  a  question  rifi4it  there.  Nov, 
you  saw  the  lumber  at  Lewis  and  Johnston  and  Gordcm  and  ton 
noticed  the  character  of  it ;  do  you  know  whether  there  was  a  differ- 
ence in  prices  paid  at  those  various  camps,  whether  we  paid  as  mock 
for  the  poor  lumber  at  Gordon  and  Johnston  as  we  paid  for  the  good 
lumber  at  Lewis! 

Capt  Bbamutt.  My  recollection  is  that  the  lumber  was  settled  in 
Wa^ngton  for  the  construction  as  to  the  prices;  the  exact  prices  I 
am  not  able  at  this  time  to  give. 

Mr.  McCtjixoch.  Now,  1  wish  you  would  make  the  comparisMis  as 
to  quality ;  do  you  know  as  between  No.  2  and  No.  3,  for  instance;  can 
you  give  us  an  idea  as  to  the  auality,  referring  to  the  grades! 

Capt.  Bkamutt.  Yes ;  I  believe  t  can  tell  you  the  difference. 

Mr.  McCuux)CH.  All  right. 

Capt.  Brascutt.  Lumber  starts  out  by  having  certain  grades,  ss 
clear,  free  from  knots,  wind  shakes,  splits,  and  sufli  like,  and  ap.  mad 
those  grades  are  graded  on  down  in  accordance  with  the  condition  of 
the  lumber  as  actually  found. 

Mr.  McCuux)CH.  Tell  us  the  difference  in  the  condition  of  this 
lumber  at  these  various  camps. 

Capt.  Beamijtt.  Well,  there  was  lumber  that  was  supposed  to  baTe 
been  purchased  at  these  various  camps;  for  instance,  No.  1,  No.  8;  hot 
at  those  camps  down  here  they  were  not  as  high  a  grade  of  that  same 
stondard  as  they  were  at  Camp  Lewis,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  In  other  words,  you  think  the  Government  eat 
nearer  what  they  contracted  for  at  Camp  Lewis  than  at  Camp  John- 
ston and  Camp  Gordon ;  is  that  right! 
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Capt.  Bramutt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCutiiOCH.  Now,  what  was  the  reason  for  that;  was  it  due 
to  the  supervisioii  of  Col.  Stone,  or  what  was  the  reason  for  it? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  M^  idea  is  that  it  was  a  better  grade  of  lumber 
than  was  obtainable  in  the  locality  of  Camp  Lewis  than  possibly 
there  was  at  these  other  camps  I  have  referred  to. 

Mr.  McCuuLocH.  I  wish  you  would  tell  the  committee  what,  if 
anything,  you  observed  as  the  comparative  waste  in  the  three  camps; 
yrBssta  of  materials? 

Capt.  BRAMLrrr.  There  was  waste  in  all  camps  of  the  construction 
of  this  size,  or  any  construction,  there  is  bound  to  be  a  certain  per- 
craitaee  of  waste.  At  Camp  Lewis  we  had  a  normal  small  waste 
that  did  not  amount  to  much,  like  the  waste,  as  I  see  it  at  Camp 
Johnston  and  at  Camp  Gordon. 

Mr.  McCoUiOCH.  What,  if  anything,  did  you  observe  at  Camp 
Lewis,  making  a  comparison  with  those  other  two  camps,  in  regard 
to  labor  conditions? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  I  don't  exactly  understand  the  question. 

Mr.  McCiTUiOCH.  Well,  was  there  any  difference  in  the  labor  con- 
ditions at  Camp  Lewis  than  at  Camp  Jonnston  and  at  Camp  Grordon ; 
did  the  work  progress  with  better  supervision  at  Lewis  than  at  John- 
ston and  Gordon? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  I  was  not  at  those  two  camps  when  the  highest 
part  of  the  construction  was  going  on,  Camp  Johnston  and  Camp 
Gordon.  The  construction  work  was  practically  aU  over  when  I 
reached  those  two  camps. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Can  you  tell  the  committee  anjrthing  about  the 
workmanship ;  your  observation  as  to  the  results  ? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  That  would  be  difficult,  unless  it  was  pointed  out. 
Going  over  the  buildings  you  can  see  some  small  cases;  at  Camp 
Johnston  there  was  one  small  illustration  I  recall,  that  numerous 
nails  were  driven  where  it  really  was  not  necessary,  and  the  question 
arose  as  to  why  that  occurred.  Of  course,  this  had  happened  prior 
to  my  going  there.  I  was  informed  that  men  were  working  on  that 
building — that  is,  a  great  many  more  men  working  on  that  building 
than  were  necessary,  and  they  were  in  the  way  of  each  other. 

Mr.  McCnxiiOCH.  You  don't  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  I  don't  know  that  of  my  own  knowledge,  except 
that  I  could  see  that  nails  were  placed  in  some  instances  that  were 
not  necessary. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  Did  you  observe  anything  else  in  those  camps 
that  appeared  to  be  work  done  in  an  improper  manner? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  As  to  the  improper  mannerj  there  were  things 
done  at  those  camps  that  were  not  as  called  for  m  the  specifications 
or  in  the  instructions  that  we  had.  We  had  to  deviate  from  some 
things,  and  that  was  necessary  on  account  of  the  kinds  of  material 
that  we  had.  We  had,  as  an  illustration,  at  Camp  Lewis,  at  one  time 
we  did  not  have  rafters  of  sufficient  length ;  we  had  to  splice  them, 
and  you  could  find  other  cases  throughout  the  construction  where  at 
the  fime  it  became  necessary  to  deviate. 

Mr.  McCtJUiOCH.  I  wish  you  would  tell  the  committee  whether  in 
your  opinion,  and  in  the  light  of  your  experience,  the  construction 
quartermaster  could  have  constructed  the  camp  at  Camp  Lewis  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a  contractor? 
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Capt  Bramutt.  Not  unless  he  would  have  been  able  to  have  had  tfae 

cooperation  of  several  contractors  as  a  beginning  point  to  start  from. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  Will  you  tell  us  about  that;  what  about  the  be- 

f  inning  point  to  start  from ;  beginning  point  to  start  to  build  the  fix^ 
uilding,  is  that  right? 

Capt.  Bramlitt.  No,  sir ;  it  takes  a  certain  amount  to  start  in  a  jtb, 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  You  mean  labor? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  No,  sir;  I  don't  mean  labor;  I  mean  men  that  im- 
derstand  what  is  to  be  done ;  men  of  experience.  In  other  words,  foi«- 
men  and  superintendents  and  electricians ;  men  that  have  got  to  know 
the  layout. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  "Well,  do  you  say  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  Government  with  a  complete  force  such  as  they  have  to  commissioii 
men  to  bring  them  into  the  service  who  would  be  able  to  perform  this 
work  as  foremen;  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Government 
with  its  facilities  they  had  to  get  together  such  an  organization  i 

Capt.  Bramutt.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  impossible. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  If  such  an  organization  could  have  been  gotten 
together,  either  by  enlisting  the  men  or  commissioning  them,  and  get 
them  as  superintendents  and  foremen  or  hiring  them,  would  it  have 
been  possible  for  a  man  of  Col.  Stone's  experience  and  ability  to  have 
conducted  that  work  without  the  intervention  of  a  contractor  if  he 
had  had  the  organization  ? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  Yes,  sir ;  it  would  have  been  possible. 

Mr.  McCtrtxocH.  What  do  you  say  as  to  whether  or  not  it  would 
have  done  more  expeditiously  or  less  so,  under  the  conditions  at  Camp 
Lewis  ? 

Capt.  Bramlitt.  My  opinion  is  that  having  an  organization  to  start 
with  you  work  more  rapidly  and  you  can  complete  a  job  sooner  by 
having  organizations  of  the  character  that  we  had,  rather  than  to  try 
to  organize  a  force  to  begin  with. 

Mr.  McCuux)CH.  Well,  of  course,  that  is  not  an  answer  to  my  ques- 
tion. Given  an  organization,  what  do  you  say  about  whether  or  not 
a  man  of  Col.  Stone's  ability  could  have  put  the  work  through  mon 
expeditiously,  or  less  so,  than  it  was  done  oy  the  contractor  under  th* 
cost-plus  contract? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  It  could  have  been  done;  but  as  to  whether  it 
could  have  been  done  in  the  same  period  of  time  is  a  question  I  wooM 
be  unable  to  say- 
Mr.  McRenzie.  As  I  understand  you,  Captain,  the  contract  for 
the  construction  of  Camp  Lewis  was  let  to  local  men ;  that  is,  men  liv- 
ing at  Seattle  and  thereabouts? 

Capt.  Bramlitt.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Now,  of  course,  if  those  contractors  having  their 
organization  had  refused  to  turn  them  over  or  hire  them  out  to  Col. 
Stone,  of  course,  it  would  have  handicapped  him:  but  wouldn't  it 
have  been  possible  for  Col.  Stone  to  have  employed  the  entire  organi- 
zation that  had  been  built  up  by  those  contractors  inasmuch  as  thej 
were  seeking  employment  for  their  men  and  it  was  of  interest  to  them 
to  keep  their  organization  together ;  wouldn't  that  have  been  posahle ! 

Capt.  Bramutt.  Yes,  sir;  it  would  have  been  possible.  Iwt  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  would  have  been  done  as  soon  as  by  having  thi* 
organization  already  to  step  in  and  begin  work. 
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Mr.  McKenzie.  I  am  assuming  now  that  Col.  Stone  had  simply 
gone  to  these  men  and  said,  "  Now,  I  want  to  hire  your  whole  organi- 
zation and  put  them  on  this  job";  the  only  thing  that  would  have 
defeated  his  purpose,  as  Mr.  McCulloch  is  trying  to  bring  out,  is  he 
would  have  said,  "  No ;  you  can't  have  my  organization." 

Capt.  Bhamutt.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Then  be  would  have  had  to  make  a  new  organiza- 
tion. But  Mr.  McCulloch  is  trying  to  bring  out  that  if  he  could 
have  hired  the  whole  organization,  which  was  seeking  employment 
for  their  men — which  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  they  wanted  this 
contract — and  he  could  have  put  them  on  as  foremen  and  superintend- 
ents, and  in  that  way  saved  the  fee  of  the  contractor  ? 

Capt.  Beamutt.  That  could  have  been  done. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Now,  while  I  am  on  that,  I  want  to  ask  you  one 
question  that  is  not  pertinent  here,  but  I  want  to  inquire  of  you,. 
were  you  there  during  the  entire  construction  of  Camp  Lewis  ? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  The  original  construction,  yes  sir;  there  might 
have  been  some  work  done  after  I  left  there. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  about  the  con- 
tractor in  connection  with  that  camp.  It  has  been  stated  that  the 
original  contractor — ^I  have  forgotten  the  name  now 

Capt.  Bramutt  (interposing).  Hurley-Mason. 

Mr.  McBIenzie.  Yes ;  Hurle3[-Mason — ^proceeded  with  the  work  un- 
til they  got  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  they  ceased  and  another 
contracting  firm  was  organized,  including  some  of  the  same  men  who 
were  connected  with  the  Hurley-Mason  concern,  who  simply  took 
over  the  work  and  went  on  with  it,  using  the  same  organization  that 
Hurlej^-Mason  had  on  the  job,  simply  carrying  it  on  under  another 
organization,  and  got  another  fee.     Can  you  verify  that? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  That  happened  after  I  left  there,  if  it  happened 
at  all.  Col.  Stone  turned  over  all  buildings  to  the  commanding  gen- 
eral as  complete,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  of  roads,  and 
he  considered  that  they  had  finished  the  original  construction  on 
Camp  Lewis. 

Mr.  McKbnzib.  Well,  up  to  the  time  you  left,  you  do  not  know 
that  there  had  been  a  reorganization  of  the  old  company  under  a  new 
name  ? 

Capt.  Bramlitt.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCulloch,  The  point  I  wanted  to  get  your  view  one,  Cap- 
tain, is  whether  or  not,  if  the  Government  htS  the  organization,  with 
sharp,  keen  Army  officers  there  to  supervise  and  look  after  the  Gov- 
ernment's interests,  if  the  Government  would  not  have  been  able 
itself  to  have  constructed  the  camps  without  the  intervention  of  a 
man  such  as  the  contractor  who  claimed  a  fee  of  $250,000,  more  or 
less,  for  furnishing  an  organization? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  I  personally  believe  that  that  fee  could  have  been 
eliminated  by  officers  doing  the  work. 

Mr.-  McCtnxooH.  That  is  just  the  point  I  wanted  to  make.  Now, 
having  made  that  statement,  how  do  you  arrive  at  that  conclusion? 
Do  you  arrive  at  it  because  you  believe  that  there  was  in  the  Con- 
structing Quai-termastcr's  Department  men  of  sufficient  ability  to  go 
ahead  with  a  project,  if  they  had  the  organization  ? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  they  had  men  of  that  ability, 
as  proven  at  Camp  Lewis,  to  my  mind. 
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Mr.  McOdixoch.  It  would  be  a  sad  commentary  upon  the  dfideocj 
of  our  (Government  if  we  did  not  have  them,  wouldn't  it  i 

Capt.  Bhamutt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  And  you  believe,  and  you  say  that  was  proren 
to  you  at  Camp  Lewis ;  I  wish  you  would  tell  the  committee  now  it 
was  proven  to  you  ? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  Well,  first  you  take  the  men  that  were  in  char^ 
of  the  different  lines  of  work  demonstrated  that  question  that  thej 
were  capable  of  carrying  their  parts,  whichever  they  had  assignml 
to  them,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  that  they  could  have  carried  oa 
if  it  had  not  been  under  a  contractor? 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  been  done  in  a  more 
satisfactory  manner  than  under  a  contractor? 

Capt.  BRAMLrrr.  That  would  have  been  a  pretty  hard  question  to 
answer,  not  having  seen  both  sides. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  The  effect  of  it,  however,  would  have  been  to 
eliminate  the  fee  given,  if  it  was  equal? 

Capt.  BRAMLrrr.  It  would  have  eliminated  the  fee;  that  would 
have  been  certain. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  If  the  United  States  had  developed  orpanixa- 
tions  in  the  construction  of  the  first  camps  and  equipment,  is  theiv 
any  reason  why  the  additional  and  subsequent  construction  could  ntiC 
have  been  done  by  the  Army  organization? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  I  don't  see  any  reason  why  it  should  not. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Now,  Captain,  going  directly  to  Camp  Johnston. 
who  was  the  contractor  at  Camp  Jmwston  ? 

Capt.  Bramlitt.  There  were  two  contractors  there,  the  A.  Bentler 
&  Sons  Co.  and  J.  Y.  Wilson  &  Sons,  or  J.  Y.  Wilson  &  Co.  Jht 
Bentley  &  Sons  Co.  was  the  name  of  the  other. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  How  long  were  you  there  during  the  operations 
of  A.  Bentley  &  Sons  Co.? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  When  I  arrived  there  the  A.  Bentley  &  Sam 
Co.  had  about  completed  their  work.  There  were  a  few 'odds  and 
ends  of  items  that  they  were  still  working  on. 

Mr.  McCuuocH.  How  long  did  they  remain  after  you  got  therf  { 

Capt.  Bramuctt.  They  kept  an  organization  then;  ifor  practiodU 
six  months. 

Mr.  McCcnjx)CH.  What  was  the  organization  doin«»? 

Capt.  BRAMLrrr.  Very  little. 

Mr.  McCiTLLOCH.  By  an  organization  what  do  you  mean.  Captain  ? 

Capt.  BRAMLrrr.  General  superintendents,  superintendents,  and 
foremen ;  men  in  charge  of  transportation — superintendents  of  traa^- 
portation  and  office  force. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  As  I  understand  you,  you  mean  to  say  that  thi5 
organization,  consisting  of  the  various  elements  you  have  detailed 
here,  probably  with  some  additions,  was  on  the  job  for  about  six 
months  after  you  got  there? 

Capt.  Bramlttt.  My  recollections  were  that  they  went  out  in  Jun«. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  When  did  you  arrive  there? 

Capt.  BRAMLrrr.  I  arrived  there  the  1st  of  January,  1919. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Now,  from  that  time  what  did  thev  do;  you  say. 
very  little,  if  anything ;  now,  what  was  the  "  anything ''  ? 

Capt.  Bramltit.  Most  of  the  lines  was  along  the  lines  of  opera- 
tions and  upkeep  of  utilities. 
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Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Well,  was  that  kind  of  an  organization  neces- 
sary on  that  job  at  that  time? 

Oapt.  Bhamott.  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  McCuuxtCH.  Did  you  at  any  time  make  known  your  views 
upon  that  subject  to  any  of  your  superior  officers? 

Gapt.  Bramuit.  In  connection  with  that  let  me  state  that  upon 
my  arrival  there  there  was  considerable  contention  between  the  offi- 
cers and  the  contractor  and  Maj.  Wheeler  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
construction ;  it  happened  a  few  days  before  I  arrived. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  Maj.  Wheeler  represented  the  constructing  quar- 
termaster? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  Ye^,  sir;  he  was  the  constructing  quartermaster. 
Maj.  Wheeler  had  had  a  conference  with  these  officers  and  I  was 
told  that  Mr.  Bentley  had  advised  Maj.  Wheeler  that  he  was  operat- 
ing and  ruiming  the  job;  Maj.  Wheeler  informed  his  officers  that 
they  should  not  interfere  with  the  construction,  and  the  very  words 
that  were  used  at  that  meeting  were  taken  down  by  one  or  two  of 
the  officers. 

Mr.  McCulijOCh.  Who? 

Capt.  Bkamutt.  Lieut.  Vaughn  was  one,  and  Lieut. — I  can  not 
recall  the  other  lieutenant's  name  now. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  You  could  find  out  if  we  wanted  to  know 
about  it? 

Capt.  Bbahutt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCciiLOCH.  Jf ow  continue  with  your  statement  ? 

Capt.  Bbamutt.  As  I  had  not  been  sent  there  on  the  construction 
end  my  duties  were  taken  up  toward  making  up  the  property  ac- 
counts for  the  entire  job,  which  had  been  neglected.  I  spent  prob- 
ably the  first  month  altogether  in  connection  with  those  accounts, 
getting  the  stenographers  and  I  had  several  typists  making  up  the 
vouchers.  I  had  to  make  up  the  complete  vouchers  from  the  begin- 
ning all  the  way  through.  In  other  words,  complete  property  re- 
turns.   ' 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  The  work  having  been  neglected,  were  yon  able 
to  do  it  in  as  efficient  a  manner  as  it  could  have  been  done  if  taken 
care  of  from  day  to  day  and  week  to  week  and  month  to  month  ? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  possible,  to  have  done  it  as 
well. 

Mr.  MoCxjux)CH.  What  would  the  result  of  such  neglect  be  as 
to  increased  cost  to  the  Government? 

Capt.  /  Brahutt.  It  increased  the  cost  to  the  Government  for 
those  additional  employees  that  we  had  to  hire  to  make  up  those  ac- 
counts. 

Mr.  McCuiXiOOH.  Would  that  situation  have  made  it  possible  for 
the  Government  to  have  been  cheated  by  padding  the  costs  or  other- 
wise; I  am  not  now  saying  that  it  was  done;  I  am  asking  you  if 
that  situation  would  make  that  possible  ? 

Capt.  BBAMi.rrr.  The  costs  and  the  property  are  two  different  lines 
of  accounting;  there  would  have  been  a  possibility  of  discrepancies 
in  the  property  which  I  was  making  up  having  occurred,  as  the 
papers  were  not  made  up  as  they  should  have  been  made  and  having 
to  wait  until  probably  six  months  afterwards  in  order  to  start  to  make 
them  up,  and  in  order  to  do  that  we  had  to  take  the  information 
from  the  vouchers  that  had  been  paid. 
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Mr.  McCuiiLocH.  What  was  tlie  reason  that  this  work  was  neg- 
lected, if  you  know  ? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  Incompetent  field  officers. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Well,  the  field  officers  were  put  on  the  job  by 
someone;  who  put  the  officers  on  the  job? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  I  am  not  able  to  state  who  put  them  on;  I  asBaiiie 
that  the  Chief  of  Construction  did. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  But  you  say  they  were  incompetent  and  the  work 
was  not  done,  and  you  were  called  upon  to  do  it  six  months  after; 
you  were  called  upon  to  do  it  as  that  late  date;  is  that  right? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  Yes,  sir;  not  only  at  Camp  Johnston,  but  alsa 
at  Camp  Gordon;  Camp  Gordon  extended  over  a  year. 

Mr.  McCtjunoch.  Dealing  with  the  Camp  Johnston  situation  first. 
what  can  you  tell  the  committee,  if  anything,  about  Bentlev's  over- 
head expenses?  The  expenses  of  his  superintendents  and  his  office 
force ;  that  which  was  taken  care  of  by  the  Government  ? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  Mr.  Bentley  had  about  the  largest  overhead  ex- 
pense in  the  way  of  office  overhead  expenses  that  I  have  ever  seen  in 
an  organization. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Do  you  think  it  was  necessary? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  How  do  you  account  for  such  an  organization  be- 
ing there  that  was  unnecessary  ? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  I  am  unable  to  say  how  that  got  there. 

Mr.  McCuux>CH.  Going  to  another  phase  of  the  overhead,  state 
whether  or  not  to  your  knowledge,  or  did  it  come  to  your  knowledge 
at  any  time  that  the  force  that  was  there  was  being  used  for  prirate 
purposes  or  in  the  private  interests  of  the  contractor? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  It  would  have  been  difficult  for  me  to  have  known 
whether  or  not  he  was  using  men  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  McCtJUiOCH.  What  is  your  opinion  upon  the  subject? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  Toward  the  last  of  the  leading  job  the  matter  was 
taken  up  as  to  dividing  the  services  as  between  the  shipyard  and 
Camp  Johnston,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  work  at  Camp 'Johnston 
was  practically  nil,  they  desired  to  utilize  the  services  of  certain  men 
at  the  shipyards. 

Mr.  McCuuxx!H.  State  whether  or  not  any  of  the  Bentley  forre  to 
your  knowledge  while  at  Canap  Johnston  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  Gov- 
ernment were  used  to  solicit  Shipping  Board  business? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  I  am  unable  to  say  whether  they  were  or  not. 

Mr.  McCuuxxJH.  Did  you  have  at  any  time  any  knowledge  on  that 
subject? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  No,  sir  j  I  did  not. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  May  I  interject  a  question  or  two  there?  To« 
have  stated,  Captain,  that  in  your  judgment  there  was  an  OTcihead 
there  that  was  unnecessary  ? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  So  far  as  the  Gk)vemment  was  concerned! 

Capt.  Bramutt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  overhead  was  paid  by  the  GoTemment, 
it  not? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  McKjsnzie.  Now,  Bentley  had  no  use  for  that  overhead  so  far 
as  the  Government  work  was  concerned,  in  your  judgment,  at  times 
while  you  were  there? 

Capt.  Brahuit.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  If  he  were  not  using  them  for  private  purposes, 
for  his  own  private  purposes,  then  the  only  conclusion  that  a  man 
can  come  to  from  that  fact  is  that  he  had  a  large  number  of  men  on 
the  pay  roll  of  the  Government  for  no  purpose,  isn't  that  true  ? 

Capt.  BRAMiiTTT.  That  was  the  way  I  put  it  when  I  put  it  up  to 
Maj.  Wheeler,  the  constructing  quartermaster,  that  he  had  an  organi- 
zation there  that  was  being  paid  by  the  Government  that  should  be 
dispensed  with,  and  in  turn  Maj.  Wheeler  informed  me  that  he  had 
taken  it  up  with  the  Chief  of  the  Construction  Division,  and  the 
question  at  that  time  was  the  issue  as  to  whether  or  not  future  work 
would  be  authorized  at  Camp  Johnston,  and  on  that  account  Bentley 
was  holding  his  organization  together,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing future  contracts. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  Mr.  Bentley,  a  man  of  long 
years  of  experience  in  that  line  of  business,  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  keeping  them  there  through  ignorance ;  that  he  did  not 
know  any  better;  he  either  had  use  for  them  there  or  somewhere. 

Capt.  Bramutt.  Mr.  Bentley  was  there ;  he  saw  it  and  he  knew  it. 

Mr.  McCuMiOCH.  State  whether  or  not  in  your  knowledge  the  fee 
paid  Bentley  at  Camp  Johnston  reached  the  maximum  of  $250,000. 

Capt.  Bramutt.  My  recollections  were  that  it  was  just  about  the 
maximum.  I  left  there  before  the  final  accounts  had  all  been  com- 
pleted and  final  payments  had  been  made.  There  were  some  ques- 
tions that  were  at  issue  when  I  left  there ;  among  them  was  approxi- 
mately $19,000  shortage  of  equipment  that  Bentley  could  not  ac- 
count for. 

Mr.  McCutLOCH.  Do  you  know  what  happened  to  that  situation  or 
question  of  the  shortage ;  did  he  account  for  it  finally  or  not  ? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  No,  sir ;  it  never  was  accounted  for. 

Mr.  McCuuxjCH.  Did  he  pay  for  it? 

Capt.  Bramlitt.  It  was  all  on  the  survey;  went  forward  to  the 
chief  of  the  construction  division  on  that  camp. 

Mr,  McCuuxKJH.  What  was  the  recommendation? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  The  recommendation  of  the  surveying  officer,  as 
I  recall,  was  to  the  effect  that  certain  items  on  that  survey  should  b& 
paid  for  by  the  A.  Bentley  &  Sons  Co. 

Mr.  McCuuiOCH.  Do  you  know  whether  he  ever  did  pay  for  it  ? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  McCnux)CH.  You  just  know  about  the  recommendation  ? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuux)CH.  If  the  fee  did  not  reach  the  maximum  of  $250,- 
000,  but  was  in  fact  $240,000,  is  it  possible  that  this  organization  was 
kept  on  this  job  for  the  six  months  that  you  have  mentioned  doing 
nothing  in  order  that  the  contractor  might  have  secured  a  fee  upon 
the  alleged  services  of  this  organization  f 

Capt.  BRAMLrrr.  You  say  "nothing " ;  they  were  doing  something. 
It  was  not  a  case  of  doing  absolutely  nothing.  There  was  some  work 
in  operations  and  maintenance  and  upkeep  of  the  camp  that  had  to 
be  carried  on,  and  Maj.  Wheeler  was  having  it  done  through  this  con- 
tractor. 
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Mr.  McCuiJX>CH.  But  you  have  said  that  it  was  unneoesBary  to  have 
it  done  in  that  way;  it  could  have  been  done  in  another  way? 

Capt.  Bramlitt.  It  could  have. 

Mr.  McCnixocH.  And  that  the  execuse  given  for  maintaining  this 
expensive  organization  by  Wheeler  was  that  they  wanted  to  hohi  the 
organization  together  with  the  view  of  the  construction  diviskm  giv- 
ing Bentley  additional  work;  that  they  were  being  hdd  there  for  tha 
purpose  of  utilizing  them  later? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  I  repeatedly  went  to  Maj.  Wheeler  and  discnased 
this  question  with  him,  and  also  the  reduction  and  catting  off  of  can 
:and  trying  to  eliminate  the  expense  as  far  as  possible,  and  I  had  some 
^success.  There  were  some  cars  cut  off.  Some  of  the  overhead  ex- 
penses reduced,  but  it  was  not  reduced,  in  my  mind,  to  where  it  ooold 
nave  been. 

Mr.  McCuux>CH.  Of  course.  Captain,  all  we  want  is  the  fmeta 
about  it.  It  was  your  opinion  that  that  organization  was  bein^  k^ 
there  unnecessarily ;  isnH  that  right? 

Capt.  Bhamutt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  It  should  have  been  reduced  ? 

Capt.  Bramljtt.  It  should  have  been  reduced. 

Mr.  McCuiiiOCH.  And  by  being  reduced  the  expenses  of  the  (Jot- 
ernment  would  have  been  reduced? 

Capt.  Braailitt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCiTiJiOCH.  It  was  not  reduced? 

Capt.  Brahutt.  It  was  reduced,  but  not  as  much  as  it  should  hare 
been. 

Mr.  McCnixocH.  The  reason  given  by  the  Quartermaster  Depart- 
ment for  not  reducing  it  was  that  they  were  holding  the  organization 
for  future  work;  what  was  your  opinion? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  I  did  not  know  anything  about  any  future  work 
to  be  done  there ;  we  had  no  knowledge  of  work  other  than  representa- 
tives of  the  Chief  of  the  Construction  Division  visiting  the  camp  and 
stating  that  such  and  such  was  contemplated,  but  outside  of  that  I 
do  not  fcaow  anything  definitely. 

Mr.  McCuux)CH.  So  that  you  can  not  see  any  reason  for  keeping 
them  there? 

Capt.  Bramlttt.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  And  you  so  expressed  yourself? 

Capt.  Bramxjtt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  Thereby  doing  your  duty  as  you  saw  it! 

Capt.  Bramutt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Now,  what  was  your  oj^inion,  in  the  light  of  all 
the  circumstances,  as  to  why  this  thing  continued  after  your  protest  I 

Capt.  Bramutt.  I  would  be  unable  to  place  the  responsibility  as 
to  who  was  responsible  for  it. 

Mr.  McCuuxwH.  I  think  probably  it  is  not  quite  fair  to  ask  too. 
so  I  will  not  press  that  matter  any  further. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Captain,  I  want  to  ask  you  at  this  point,  do  you 
know  whether  or  not  A.  Bentley  &  Sons  Co.  did  get  any  further  con- 
tracts from  the  Shipping  Board  for  any  other  governmental  activitr! 

Capt.  Bramutt.  I  was  informed  that  they  got  one  concrete  ship 
afterwards  in  "Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  would  be  under  the  Shipping  Board  i 
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Capt.  Bbahutt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Could  you  tell  the  committee  just  briefly  the  cir- 
cumstances in  regard  to  the  employment  of  HoUingsworth,  the 
Bentley  field  superintendent,  by  the  Shipping  Board  ? 

Capt.  Bbamutt.  When  I  arrived  at  Camp  Johnston  and  looked 
over  the  pay  rolls,  the  first  week  I  was  there,  I  saw  a  number  of 
men  that  were  drawing  unreasonable  salaries,  and  among  them  was 
one  Mr.  HoUingsworth  on  the  pay  roll  and  having  signed  this  pay 
roll  at  $50  a  day,  and  it  struck  me  as  being  out  of  the  ordinary.  We 
were  not  accustomed  to  paying  such  rates  at  Camp  Lewis,  where  1 
had  just  come  from.  In  fact,  we  had  two  or  three  men  only  drawing 
as  much  as  $350  per  month.  One  man  of  a  high  class,  sent  out  by 
Washington,  who  drew  a  high  salary.  Others  were  back  in  the  class 
in  which  the  officers  were  rated,  but  at  Camp  Johnston  there  were  a 
considerable  number  of  men  drawing  $15  and  $20  a  day.  Mr. 
Hollin^worth  was  drawing  $50  a  day.  The  (juestion  arose  as  to 
some  officer  to  approve  of  this  pay  roll  or  send  it  over  to  the  major 
for  payment,  and  I  refused,  and  stated  my  reasons,  that  I  did  not 
understand  and  could  not  see  why  he  should  draw  $50  a  day.  Later 
on,  after  this  had  been  held  up — Maj.  Wheeler  held  it  up  some  weeks» 
I  do  not  know  how  many — later  on  they  decided  to  refuse  his  salary 
and  he  also  refunded,  I  believe,  about  ^,500. 

Mr.  McCniiLOCH.  Was  that  refund  a  result  of  your  objections  and 
insistence? 

Capt.  Bbamutt.  I  understood  it  was;  that  I  was  the  one  that 
brought  it  up  and  questioned  it. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What,  if  anything,  did  you  observe  in  regard  to 
Bentley  boarding  officers  free  at  the  contractor's  commissary Y 

Capt.  BRAMLrrr.  They  were  operating  a  large  mess  when  I  arrived 
there;  they  were  selling  meal  tickets;  my  recollections  were  that  the 
meal  tickets  were  $7.  I  made  out  a  check,  and  sent  it  over  to  the 
commissary  for  a  meal  ticket;  this  meal  ticket  came  back,  and  my 
check  came  back  with  it.  I  returned  the  check  the  second  time,  and 
the  check  came  back  the  second  time  by  messenger,  and  he  said  the 
man  sent  it  back  to  me  and  didn't  say  anything.  That  day  at  noon 
I  took  my  check  and  carried  it  over  there  and  handed  it  to  the  man 
myself.  He  said,  "Well,  you  need  not  to  have  paid  this  right 
away";  he  didn't  need  it.  1  said,  "Well,  I  would  rather  pay  it  as 
I  go  along;  I  prefer  to  do  so."  Later  on  I  found  that  officers  had 
been  messed  at  this  mess  for  a  considerable  time.  I  brought  the  ques- 
tion up  to  an  officer,  in  which  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  anything  in 
connection  therewith.  I  had  some  of  the  facts  already.  Incidentally 
he  was  one  of  the  officers.  He  said,  "  Yes;  he  had  not  paid  his  bill." 
This  was  several  months  later.  I  do  not  know  how  many  officers 
there  were.    To  my  knowledge  there  were  two  or  three. 

Mr.  McCmxocH.  Those  officers  were  assigned  at  that  camp  for 
what  purpose? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  Constructing  quartermaster  and  assistants  to  the 
constructing  quartermaster. 

Mr.  McCSnixJCH.  To  check  up  the  contractor  and  look  out  for  th* 
Government's  interests;  is  that  right? 

Capt.  BRAMLnr.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  McCuixocH.  And  you  say  that  you  bad  some  evidences  that 
they  did  not  pay  and  were  not  paying,  in  addition  to  the  statements 
made  by  this  officer  that  he  did  not  pay.   What  were  those  evideiioest 

Capt.  BRAMiiTTr.  Well,  I  got  mv  information  first  through  meal 
tickets — ^by  the  number  of  meal  tickets.  I  snspicioned  that  there  was 
something  wrong,  and  I  just  watched  for  certain  meal  tickets.  That 
was  the  question  I  had  and  the  way  I  obtained  the  information  that 
I  had.  The  matter  was  later  on  taken  up  with  those  officers — some 
of  them  had  left  there.  One  of  them,  I  am  not  sure  whether  he  ever 
paid  his  commissary  bill. 

Mr.  McCt7lu)ch.  But  you  know  that  they  did  not  want  jour 
check,  and  they  sent  it  back;  is  that  right! 

Capt.  Bramutt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCirux>CH.  In  this  conversation  that  you  had  with  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  contractor  when  you  wanted  to  put  your  checx, 
what  did  you  understand  from  what  he  said  or  what  he  did  as  to 
what  was  expected  of  you  in  the  matter  of  final  payment,  if  any- 
thing? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  That  was  what  aroused  my  first  su^ieion. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  Will  you  tell  the  conunittee  about  it? 

Capt.  BRAMLrrr.  The  man  did  not  commit  himself  that  returned 
the  check — ^that  is  what  I  tried  to  have  him  do — but  he  passed  it  off 
as  that  I  could  pay  it  later.  He  said  the  other  officers  were  doin^^  the 
same,  and  I  assumed  that  that  might  be  applied  in  two  different 
ways — either  as  receiving  something  that  they  were  not  entitled  to  or 
else  waiting  until  the  end  of  the  month  when  they  drew  their  checks 
and  then  paying.  That  was  the  thing  that  arose  first,  and  that  gave 
me  the  suspicion  to  believe  that  there  was  some  question.  I  under- 
stood that  and  asked  the  officers — several  of  them — about  it,  and  I 
found  it  to  be  a  fact  that  they  had  not  been  paying  their  board  ap 
to  that  time. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Either  by  the  week  or  by  the  month;  is  that 
right? 

Capt.  Bramlitt.  It  had  gone  on  for  some  time. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  How  many  months  would  you  sav! 

Capt.  Bramutt.  I  am  unable  to  say  how  long  that  had  gone  on. 

Mr.  McCcUiOCH.  More  than  a  month? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  state  the  time,  because  this 
happened  when  I  first  arrived  there. 

Mr.  McCmjiOCH.  You  do  know,  however,  that  there  was  an  officer 
left  that  had  not  paid  his  bill? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  Yes,  sir;  the  correspondence,  I  think,  you  wiU 
find  in  the  Chief  of  the  Construction  Division  where  the  matter  waf 
brought  to  their  attention.  I  started  the  correspondence — that  is.  I 
instigated  the  beginning  of  it,  but  I  do  not  know  he  final  results^ 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  You  think  that  is  obtainable  by  an  ezaminatioe 
of  the  records  of  the  War  Department? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  What,  if  anything,  do  you  know  about  Bentle; 
&  Sons  or  the  contractor's  agents  makmg  presents  of  saddles  or  fitlier 
valuable  articles  to  officers? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  The  first  item  that  came  to  my  attention  on 
arriving  at  Camp  Johnston — of  course,  we  take  up  m  the  property 
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accounting  item  by  item,  regardless  of  what  it  may  be;  it  may  be 
XUkUa  by  the  pomia  or  it  may  be  saddles,  as  you  refer  to  as  unite  by 
each,  or  automobiles  by  number,  make,  and  name  of  the  car,  etc. 
Maj.  Wheeler  at  that  time  was  driving  a  Hudson  car,  and  he  stated 
that  it  was  his  car.  I  had  only  been  working  approximately  two 
weeks  when  I  found  that  that  car  had  been  paid  for  by  the  Crov- 
emment. 

TESTIMONT  OF  CAPT.  KOBEBI  H.  BBAHUTT— Seramed. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  Through  the  contractor? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  Throu^  the  contractor;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLix)CH.  In  other  words,  the  contractor  bought  a  car,  a 
Hudson  car,  charged  it  to  the  Government's  account,  and  that  car  was 
in  the  possession  of  Maj.  Wheeler,  who  said  it  was  his  car;  is  that 
correct* 

Capt  Brahutt.  That  might  be  the  case,  and  possibly  was  the 
Cfise,  until  I  got  to  imderstand  the  camp,  until  I  brought  the  facts 
out.  I  found  the  car  had  been  purcha^  for  $1,725;  that  is  my 
recollection;  and  an  officer  claimed  it  as  his  car.  I  went  imme- 
diately to  the  officer  and  informed  him  that  it  was  a  Government  can 
and  that  certain  reports  would  necessarily  have  to  be  made  to  the 
War  Department,  which  were  called  for  in  our  Quartermaster  man- 
agement. The  officer  did  not  say  very  much  about  it.  He  told  me 
to  go  and  make  the  i^^port. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  With  what  results? 

Capt  BRAMLnr.  No  results  other  than  it  was  a  Government  car, 
owned  by  the  Government,  the  Government  had  bought  it. 

Mr.  M!cKbnzie.  Please  continue. 

Capt.  Brajojtt.  I  asked  for  various  orders,  in  order  to  check  up 
the  accounte,  for  the  purpose  of  checking  up  various  items;  for 
instance,  saddles.  The  contract  on  which  I  was  working  did  not 
clearly  state  in  some  instances  as  much  information  as  I  desired. 
Therefore  I  am  unable  to  state  whether  or  not  Mr.  Bentley  ever 
received  a  fee  on  that  car. 

Now,  getting  back  to  the  saddle  question :  The  saddles  showed  up 
as  purchased  by  the  Government.  They  were  high-priced  saddles. 
Other  saddles  had  been  purchased  for  a  nominal  amount.  I  recall 
two  saddles  in  particular  that  were  purdiased  at  a  very  high  figure. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Do  you  recall  the  amounte  ? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  I  do  not  recall,  but  it  was  over  $50  apiece,  I  think. 
I  thought  possibly  there  had  been  a  mistake.  I  went  to  considerable 
trouble  to  find  out  from  the  people  who  had  sold  the  saddles  about 
them,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  was  unable  to  locate  those  two 
saddles. 

We  first  of  all  tried  to  locate  the  property  and  know  that  nobody 
got  it.  That  I  could  not  do.  They  were  missing.  To  trace  this  item 
of  saddles,  I  went  to  the  vendor,  the  man  who  sold  them  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, or  to  the  contractor  for  the  Government  He  told  me  who 
had  got  the  saddles. 

Mr.  McCuu:x)CH.  Who  got  the  saddles? 

Capt.  Bhawxttt.  Yes :  who  got  them. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  According  to  his  statement,  do  you  ? 
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Capt.  Bramutt.  He  told  me  Capt.  Kendall  received  one,  and  I  aa 
Tillable  to  give  you  t^e  name  of  the  other  officer,  who  is  now  dead; 
the  other  was  found  in  his  baggage. 

Mr.  McCxTUiOCH.  Whom  were  those  officers  repreeentang  on  tiat 
job? 

Capt.  Bbakutt.  They  were  representing  the  Govemment. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  The  items  in  regard  to  the  saddles,  as  I  nnder- 
stand  you,  were  discovered  by  you  in  checking  the  ccmtractor^ 
budget—the  contractor's  account? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  Yes,  sir;  the  property  account. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  The  contractor  reports  these  saddles,  and  in 
tracing  them  you  found  them  in  the  possession  of  two  of  the  offfcoers! 

Capt.  Bramutt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtdmx)ch.  One  in  the  possession  of  Capt  Kendall? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  And  one  was  found  in  the  baggage  of  an  officer 
who  is  now  dead? 

Capt.  BRAMLrrr.  Yes,  ar. 

Mr.  McCnux)CH.  Now,  of  course,  officers  have  to  have  saddles;,  I 
suppose.  What  was  the  ordinary  and  proper  method  for  an  officer 
to  get  his  equipment? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  Purchase  it  himself.  An  officer  also  can  have 
equipment  issued  to  him  on  a  memorandum  receipt. 

Mr.  McCtiujOOh.  Which  would  not  have  gone  in  any  event  through 
a  contractor,  isnt  that  right? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  It  should  not. 

Mr.  McCuux)CH.  That  is  why  you  raised  the  question — did  yiHi 
write  any  report  on  the  subject? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  Yes,  sir;  I  made  a  report  to  the  Con 
Quartermaster  that  these  saddles  were  missing;  and  also  infoi 
him  in  whose  possession  they  were. 

Mr.  McCtJUiOCH.  With  what  results? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  I  do  not  really  recall  the  results  at  that  thae. 
In  fact,  I  do  not  know  what  we  did,  but  this  matter  came  op  later 
on,  and  I  brought  it  to  the  attention  to  the  auditor  of  the  Cniel  of 
the  Construction  Division,  and  the  auditor  himself  told  me  that  he 
had  made  it  a  charge  against  the  A.  Bentley  &  Sons  Co.,  and  that 
this  amount  would  be  refused.    That  auditor's  name  was  Mangfaam. 

Mr.  McKenzib.  In  making  up  the  property  account  of  A.  BenUey 
&  Sons  would  those  two  saddles  have  been  charged  up  as  being 
short? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  Yes,  sir;  they  would  have  been.  They  would 
be  similar  to  the  shortage  that  was  on  a  survey  of  the  total  property 
that  we  could  not  locate;  that  is,  of  the  other  property  that  we 
could  not  locate. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  the  price  might  have  been  indaded  in  tin 

9,000,  which  you  told  of  having  a  survey  made  by  certain  officers! 

Capt.  Bramutt.  If  I  had  not  nave  found  those  two  saddles,  tbej 
would  have  gone  in  on  that  same  survey,  and  would  have  been  put 
of  the  total  sum  of  that  survey. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Of  course,  the  survey  would  not  show  the  loca- 
tion of  the  desired  property,  or  the  reason  or  explanation  in  any  wmv 
accounting  for  the  same,  in  regard  to  who  had  gotten  thoee  saiiidles. 
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The  survey  would  simply  show  the  fact  that  they  had  not  the 
saddles. 

Capt.  Bramutt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCTTUiOCH.  As  I  understand,  you  had  the  memorandum 
which  would  cover  the  voucheir  showing  payments  of  money  made 
on  vouchers  and  property  accounted,  is  that  correct? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  Yes,  sir;  just  let  me  think  for  a  minute.  The 
property  accounts  and  money  accounts  were  being  carried  on  by  the 
constructing  quartermaster  himself. 

The  property  accounts  I  had  never  begun.  The  memorandum  ac- 
counts had  been  paid  to  a  great  extent  by  having  the  field  auditors 
and  the  division  auditor  present  accounts  to  the  constructing  quar- 
termaster. From  those  accounts  I  had  to  get  my  information  for  the 
property  account. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  And  if  you  found  an  expenditure  had  been  made, 
and  was  unable  to  locate  the  property,  you  were  put  upon  your 
guard! 

Capt.  Bramutt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtTuxxjH.  That  is,  you  questioned  it? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtruocH.  Now,  Capt.  Bramlitt,  can  you  give  the  com- 
mittee other  instances,  from  memory,  as  to  property  that  had  been 
paid  for  but  what  was  missing,  and  in  the  hands  of  officers? 

Capt  Bramutt.  No,  sir;  I  am  unable  to  give  you  any  other  cases.* 
particularly  in  reference  to  officers.    I  brought  it  to  the  attention  ot 
the  auditors  of  cases  that  I  had  never  been  informed  of  the  final 
result.    I  was  working  on  them  when  I  was  ordered  away  from  the 
camp. 

Mr.  McCtJuxxiH.  You  were  ordered  away  from  the  camp  before 
you  made  the  final  report  ? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  Before  the  audit  was  completed. 

Mr.  McCrux)CH.  What,  if  anything,  did  you  observe  in  regard  to 
supplies  for  officers'  automobiles  and  in  the  accounts  ? 

Capt.  BRAMi-rrr.  All  the  supplies  for  automobiles  were  purchased 
by  A.  Bentley  &  Sons,  and  the  officers  had  a  large  garage  that  they 
went  into  and  took  tires  from.  In  fact,  Maj.  Wheeler  was  the  only 
officer  that  had  a  car,  and  we  got  a  car  from  A.  Bentley  &  Sons  when 
we  could. 

Mr.  McCmxocK.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  Government's  offi- 
cers were  put  under  obligations  to  A.  Bentley  &  Sons  to  furnish  them 
cars? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  considerable  difficulty  in  the 
car  system  there.  It  was  later  on  remedied  by  the  Chief  of  the  Con- 
struction Division. 

Mr.  McCuux)CH.  In  what  way  ? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  By  letting  the  officers  have  cars. 

Mr.  McCtilloch.  And  by  using  the  cars  belonging  to  the  con- 
tractor it  put  you  under  obligation  to  the  contractor,  is  that  right? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtJUX)CH.  That  is,  on  Government  business? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  That  is,  they  were  rented  property,  but  they  were 
bought  and  paid  for  and  given  to  the  contractor. 

Mr.  McCinxocH.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  the  general  question.  Cap- 
tain, whether  or  not  conditions  were  such  there  in  regard  to  the 
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accounts  and  the  property  and  otherwise  that  it  put  you  on  your 
guard  to  the  extent  that  you  had  your  employees  and  yourself  to  give 
the  very  closest  supervision  to  the  situation  generally  f 

Capt.  Bramutt.  My  organization  confined  me  considerably  to  the 
office,  and  that  class  of  work  takes  a  person  all  the  time  he  can 
spare.  You  can  not  leave  it.  I  was  unable  to  observe  and  follow  up 
as  many  items  as  I  would  have  liked  to.  If  I  had  been  on  the  Job 
from  the  beginning  of  the  work,  I  am  satisfied  that  many  things 
could  have  been  avoided  that  had  been  neglected. 

Mr.  McCtn^LOCH.  When  you  did  get  on  the  job,  were  the  conditions 
such  that  you  felt  the  necessity  of  sharp  supervision? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCnLXiOCH.  And  what  was  it  that  lead  you  to  that  conclu- 
sion— ^these  matters  of  detail? 

Capt.  BRAMLrrr.  Those  that  I  have  just  enumerated  are  some  of 
them.  For  instance,  another  (]^uestion  arose  in  reference  to  an  aato- 
mobile  that  the  auditor  was  using. 

Mr.  -McCtjlloch.  Tell  us  about  that. 

Capt.  Bramutt.  That  was  amongst  the  items  that  I  referred  to 
previously,  as  being  items  that  I  was  not  able  to  follow  all  the  way 
through  on  account  of  being  ordered  away  from  Camp  Johnson. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  What  were  the  details,  as  they  came  to  your  at- 
tention ?    As  far  as  they  came  to  your  attention  ? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  The  way  it  came  to  my  attention  was  this:  It 
appeared  that  Bentley  had  purchased  cars  tor  different  individuals. 

Mr.  McCxnALOCH.  Ifou  mean  officers? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  No,  sir;  his  employees.  And  in  turn  his  em- 
ployees rented  those  cars  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  McCuu/)CH.  You  mean  Bentley  purchased  automobiles  on 
the  Government's  account,  charged  them  to  the  Grovemment,  tumeti 
them  over  to  his  individual  employees,  or  those  working  for  him. 
and  they  in  turn  rented  them  to  the  Government  ? 

Capt.  Bramutt,  No,  sir ;  that  was  not  the  case.  Mr.  Bentley  pur- 
chased them  on  his  own  account.  In  fact,  I  had  considerable  trouble 
all  the  way  through  in  that  camp,  on  everj-  matter  that  I  tried  t^ 
find  out  anything  abont.  For  instance,  there  were  5,000  kegs  of  naib 
that  were  left  over  by  Bentley.  They  were  out  in  the  open.  When 
I  arrived  there  I  had  them  put  under  cover.  It  was  just  tnose  thin^ 
those  things  that  I  had  always  been  taught  was  pure  and  simple 
negligence  on  the  part  of  some  one.  It  was  about  five  days  before  I 
could  get  anywheres  toward  getting  even  a  canvas  over  those  naiK 
It  seemed  to  me  that  A.  Bentley  &  Sons,  those  people  whom  I  be- 
lieve represented  tliem,  had  in  fact  got  the  Constructing  Quarter- 
master where  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  doing. 

Mr.  McCuux)CH.  And  what  was  the  result  of  that  condition  ? 

Capt.  BRAMLrrr.  In  many  of  the  cases  I  personally  follow*.! 
up,  and  got  them  remedied,  like  the  nails — other  materials.  Cemect 
was  unloaded  in  the  rain — ^thrown  out  and  permitted  to  get  hard. 

Mr.  McCiTLLOCH.  Would  such  a  thing  have  occurred  if  the  con- 
tractor had  lost  as  a  result  of  that  negligence?  \\liat  is  your  opin- 
ion and  your  judgment? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  I  do  not  exactly  get  your  question. 

Mr.  MoCuiiiiOCH.  Well,  this  property,  because  of  this  nefrlj^jvoce. 
was  being  lost,  destroyed,  or  deteriorated  ? 
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Capt.  Bhamutt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  And  if  Mr.  Bentley  had,  or  if  his  firm  had,  been 
directly  responsible  for  loss  through  the  negligence,  in  your  judg- 
ment, do  you  think  that  such  a  condition  would  have  been  permitted? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  It  should  not  have  been  permitted. 

Mr.  McCtTUiOCH.  Do  you  think  it  was  negli^nce? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  It  was  negligence;  no  sensible  man  in  the  world 
would  have  gone  out  and  unloaded  a  car  of  cement  in  the  rain,  right 
out  in  the  open.  He  would  rather  pay  demurrage  for  one,  two,  or 
three  days,  until  he  could  get  the  cement  unloaded,  and  put  it  under 
cover. 

Mr.  McCxJLiiOCH.  Captain,  in  view  of  your  experience  there,  how 
do  you  account  for  sucn  things  occurring;  how  do  you  account  for 
such  a  thing  occurring,  and  whv  do  you  uiink  such  a  thing  was  per- 
mitted to  occur,  and  did  occur? 

Capt.  Bramlttt.  Well,  it  is  my  sole  opinion  on  that,  in  answer  to 
your  question,  I  can  give  you  my  opinion,  if  you  would  like  to  have 
that? 

Mr.  McOtTLLOCH.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  am  asking  for. 

Capt.  BRAMLrrr.  The  prime  object  was  to  increase  the  cost  as  much 
as  possible. 

Mr.  McCdixoch.  Captain,  you  were  very  active  in  your  efforts  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  Government,  were  you  not? 

Capt.  BRAMtrrr.  Privately,  perhaps,  I  was  almost  too  active. 

Mr.  McCtrixocH.  But  you  were  very  active ;  you  were  doing  your 
duty  as  you  saw  it? 

Capt.  BRAMLiTr.  I  was  trying  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Grov- 
emment.  I  tried  to  work  conscientiously,  and  I  am  willing  to  work, 
and  did  work  day  and  night,  when  I  was  working  there  at  Camp 
Johnson,  when  I  was  confronted  with  all  sorts  of  obstacles. 

Mr.  McCtTLUJCH.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  about  those  obstacles 
and  the  sequel  to  it  all  ? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  As  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Army,  you  were 
simply  doing  your  sworn  duty,  nothing  less  ? 

C^pt.  Bramlitt.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  doing  anything  more  than  my 
sworn  duty. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  You  say,  Capt.  Bramlitt,  that  there  were  ob- 
stacles put  in  your  way;  just  give  us  a  history  of  those  troubles  that 
you  had  ? 

Capt.  Bramutt,  Beginning  with  my  first  troubles,  they  came  to 
me  through  the  auditor,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Mucklow. 

Mr.  McCuiJLOCH.  An  officer? 

Capt.  BRAMLrrr.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  A  representative  of  whom? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  Of  the  Government. 

Mr.  McCtJLiiOCH.  A  civilian  employee? 

Capt.  Bramlht.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  All  right;  tell  us  about  that. 

Capt.  Bramutt.  This  man  had  the  idea  that  he  outranked  the 
constructing  quartermaster.  I  believe  that  you  will  find  the  neces- 
sary correspondence,  considerable,  between  that  office  and  the  Chief 
of  the  Construdiion  Division  pertaining  to  this  man  and  his  au- 
thority. 
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Mr.  McCTJiJt/)CH.  Do  you  know  how  he  ^ot  on  the  Job! 

Capt.  Bramutt.  No,  sir;  that  is  a  point  that  I  know  nothing 
about.  It  was  my  duty  to  get  this  property  account,  and  this  man 
Mucklow  had  the  key  that  I  had  to  go  into  it  with.  He  h«d  the 
papers.  He  was  not  inclined  to  give  me  assistance  that  I  had  to 
nave. 

Mr.  McCtiiiocH.  Now,  you  say  that  he  was  not  inclined  to  accom- 
modate you.  How  did  you  arrive  at  that  conclusion  ?  What  did  he 
do  or  say  ? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  He  claimed  that  it  interfered  with  his  work.  To 
illustrate,  the  following,  I  think,  is  a  fair  case  of  his  actions  in  r^ani 
to  vouchers.  For  instance,  I  had  clerks  on  this  side,  and  thev  are 
taking  off  of  the  vouchers  items  of  property.  This  man  would  e«> 
there  himself  and  start  raising  trouble  because  a  certain  *  voucher 
might  be  out  of  that  case  [indicating  side  of  room].  In  other  words. 
there  was  friction.  And  he  would  go  so  far  as  to  prohibit  employee* 
from  going  and  getting  those  vouchers.  This  meant  that  I  had  t» 
go  to  that  case  myself  at  times  to  get  vouchers.  This  man  also  wooM 
take  vouchers  from  the  case  himself  and  put  them  in  his  d«^  an  J 
lock  it  up  and  avoid  me  and  hold  back  the  work  as  much  as  jtossible. 
He  did  everything  he  could  to  prevent  my  going  ahead  with  these 
property  accounts.  That  is  only  one  of  a  lot  of  little  things  that  I 
might  probably  bring  up,  but  most  of  the  others  were  not,  probably. 
as  important  as  that. 

Mr.  McCutLOCH.  Did  you  report  his  attitude  to  anybody? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  I  did. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  With  what  results? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  It  resulted  in  the  correspondence  between  the 
Chief  of  the  Quartermaster  and  the  Chief  of  the  Construction  Divi- 
sions. 

Mr.  McCcTLLOCH.  What  happened?  Did  they  fire  that  fellow  or 
did  he  still  stay  there  ? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  He  stayed  there  for  a  good  many  months  f 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Until  after  you  left,  or  before?* 

Capt.  Bramutt.  No,  sir;  he  was  fired  finally.  It  was  a  ca^e  <  f 
either  firing  film  or  complying  with  some  of  the  complaints  that  be 
had  made. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  What  else  happened  in  the  way  of  obstructkA 
outside  of  this  fellow  ? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  Well,  I  had  been  accustomed  previous  in  ci} 
service  when  anything  was  wrong  to  take  it  to  the  superior  t^crr. 
and  he  would  give  the  orders  of  remedy,  whatever  was  neoesan. 
The  orders  that  were  given  by  the  constructing  quartermaster  were 
being  carried  out  in  a  slow  and  dragging  matter  by  the  contractor: 
that  is,  in  regard  to  things  that  I  had  reported  to  the  constractirx 
quartermaster. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Was  that  Maj.  Wheeler? 

Capt.  Bramlitt.  Yes,  sir;  Maj.  Wheeler.  One  of  the  cases  Whxl: 
I  have  given  to  illustrate  the  point  was  that  in  relation  to  the  nailx 

Mr.  McCmxocH.  How  do  you  account  for  the  delay  on  the  pan 
of  the  constructing  quartermaster  making  effective  the  reports  that 
you  made? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  If  I  had  happened  to  attend  the  first  confefiem 
at  which  this  trouble  arose,  I  could  give  you  a  better  idea;  hot  I  v« 
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not  at  that  meetiiu^,  and  the  oonversation  that  went  on,  which,  as 
far  as  I  understand,  was  to  the  effect  that  the  constructine  quarter- 
master was  a  small  item  at  that  camp  and  had  to  take  a  back  seat  and 
inform  his  o£Scers  that  they  were  not  to  interfere  and  not  to  give 
any  orders  whatever. 

Mr.  McCttllogh.  So  that  the  camp  was  being  run  by  the  con- 
tractor? 

Capt.  Brauutt.  That  is  the  way  it  looked  to  me  after  I  arrived 
there.  After  I  had  been  there  for  some  time  it  still  appeared  to  be 
that  way. 

Mr.  McCuiJiOCH.  Under  the  circumstances,  what  was  the  need  of 
having  a  representative  of  the  Government  upon  the  job,  if  they 
did  not  have  any  authoritv  ? 

Capt.  Brahuot.  I  would  not  know  how  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  McCiTiiiiOCH.  Was  that  in  accordance  with  the  methods  that 
had  been  pursued  elsewhere-  and  you  have  observed? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCiTUiOCH.  What  was  the  authority  of  the  constructing 
quartermaster  at  Lewis? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  It  was  the  supreme  authority  there. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  State  whether  or  not,  in  your  opinion,  the  situ- 
ation at  Camp  Johnson  was  the  result  of  the  attitude  of  the  con- 
structing quartermaster  himself,  or  whether  he  was  acting  upon 
orders  n-om  Washington,  or  from  persons  under  whom  he  was 
directly  responsible. 

Capt.  BraMIjtt.  That  I  could  not  saj. 

Mr.  MoCuUiOCH.  Have  you  any  opinion  on  the  subject? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  McCrrux)CH.  Well,  noWj  you,  as  a  result  of  these  reports  you 
made  and  the  different  corrections  in  the  service  that  you  endeavored 
to  inaugurate  there  in  checking  these  accounts,  got  into  some  trouble 
with  Washington,  did  you  not  1 

Capt.  Bramutt.  The  point  of  the  trouble  that  arose  leaked  out 
to  me  in  this  way.  Some  of  the  stenographers  in  Mr.  Bentley's 
office  overheard  a  conversation  between,  I  assume  to  be  Mr.  Bentley 
and  Mr.  HoUingsworth,  to  the  effect  that  I  was  getting  too  bother- 
some in  the  camp,  and  Mr.  Bentley  said  that  he  would  attend  to  that 
when  he  reached  Washington — or  words  to  that  effect.  As  to  the 
full  extent  of  what  was  done  and  how  much  was  said,  I  am  unable 
to  state.    That  was  the  way  it  came  to  my  notice. 

Mr.  McCxrux)CH.  Did  it  come  to  your  notice  in  any  other  way  ? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  It  did  afterwards. 

Mr.  McCxnxocH.  Tell  us  how. 

Capt.  Bramutt.  Various  prominent  men  around  the  country 
stated  to  me  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  contractor  to  see  that  I 
was  relieved  from  duty  at  that  camp.  n 

Mr.  McCiTUX)CH.  How  did  these  various  prominent  men,  without 
naming  them  now — ^how  did  the  information  come  to  you  from  these 
various  prominent  men  that  you  are  mentioning  ? 

Capt.  BRAMi^rrr.  One  or  two  of  them  came  directly  to  me  and 
stated — one  man  stated  in  this  form :  "  Captain,"  he  says,  "  I  have 
been  here ;  I  have  seen  your  work  and  seen  what  you  have  been  up 
against.  I  want  to  bring  to  your  attention  that  trouble  is  brewing 
for  you  here."    Continuing  further,  he  said :  "  I  have  made  it  a  point 
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to  write  a  letter  in  your  behalf."  I  never  asked  him  who  ta  I 
thanked  him.  I  said :  "  It  is  very  kind  of  you,"  and  I  said :  **  If  the 
War  Department  sees  fit  to  remove  me  from  here,  it  is  their  order*, 
and  I  will  comply  with  it.  Orders  that  I  will  receive  and  complr 
with." 

I  am  unable  to  state  to  whom  that  letter  was  written,  but  tlie 
intimation  was  that  it  was  to  the  Congressman  from  that  district. 

Mr.  McCtTLLocH.  That  is  the  JacksonviUe  district? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Now,  what  other  information  did  you  rwvhe 
upon  that  subject,  from  prominent  men? 

Capt.  Bramlitt.  Another  case  was  a  man  who  came  to  nie  and 
stated  that  later  I  was  to  be  taken  away  from  the  camp.  I  a>»k«^; 
him  where  he  had  gotten  his  information.  He  did  not  tell  me.  An-i 
I  just  politely  dropped  the  question,  and  told  him  that  I  was  reaii> 
to  go  whenever  the  War  Department  saw  fit  to  give  the  orders.  I 
thought  that  I  had  done  my  duty,  and  told  him  so.  He  said  that 
was  why  he  had  brought  it  to  my  attention,  that  he  felt  that  I  ha-i 
done  the  best  I  could  under  the  circumstances,  and  he  realized  wh-.t 
I  was  up  against. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  Did  any  of  these  conversations  contain  a  statf- 
ment  that  Mr.  Bentley  had  mfluence  with  the  Secretary  of  War  ? 

Capt.  Bramlitt.  That  is  a  point  that  was  brought  out  by  tb* 
ofSce  force,  in  this  w^ — may  I  just  explain  that  in  detail  ? 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  "lou  may  tell  us;  tiiis  is  not  a  lawsuit. 

Capt.  BRAMLnr.  The  lady  toilet  in  the  oflSce  is  located  in  the  end 
of  A.  Bentley's  office,  in  the  same  building.  Ladies  that  were  work- 
ing in  the  construction  department  had  to  visit  that  place,  and  tiut 
is  where  the  conversation  leaked  out,  some  employees  of  Bentley'*  lo 
the  employees  of  the  constructing  quartermaster's  office,  and  even- 
tually reached  me.     . 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  And  that  information  was  to  the  effect  that  y: 
were  going  to  be  relieved  as  a  result  of  activities  of  Mr.  Bentlev  a; 
Washmgton,  is  that  right? 

Capt.  Bramlitt.  The  wsiy  this  lady  stated  it  was,  that  Mr.  Ber  t- 
ley,  brother-in-law  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  would  attend  to  Capt. 
Bramlitt,  for  his  annoyancje  and  worrying  of  the  contractor.  aEU 
that  such  annoyance  and  worry  would  soon  cease. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  When,  after  all,  did  your  activities  there  oease  t 

Capt.  Bramlitt,  In  November. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  You  were  transferred  then? 

Capt.  Bramlitt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  To  Camp  Gordon? 

Capt.  Bramlitt.  No,  sir ;  to  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  Came  to  Washington  and  later  on  was  transferred 
to  Camp  Gordon? 

Capt.  Bramlitt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  Had  you  finished  your  work  at  Camp  Johnson ! 

Capt  Bramlttt.  I  had  finished  the  property  accounts  and  had 
finished  the  survey  and  sent  them  on  to  Washington  and  the  report; 
that  I  was  called  on  to  submit;  the  only  thing  that  I  had  not  finished 
that  I  was  desirous  of  finishing  and  going  into  thoroughly  wis 
some  of  the  cases  of  which  I  have  spoken  and  which  I  had  passed  t" 
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the  auditor  who  came  there  to  audit  the  accounts.  I  had  notes,  and 
gave  these  items  to  the  auditor  so  that  he  could  follow  them  up.   . 

Mr.  McCuuxKJH.  But  he  relieved  you  of  that  work? 

Capt  Bramutt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtjmx)ch.  Now,  did  you  commtmicate  at  any  time  with  the 
Congressmen  on  that  subject? 

Capt.  Bramlixt.  No,  sir;  I  had  never. 

Mr.  McCcLtocH.  Did  you  furnish  any  information  through  any  of 
your  friends  to  any  Congressmen  ? 

Capt  Bramlitt.  No,  sir.  If  any  information  was  ever  obtained, 
why,  it  was  taken  right  from  the  office,  and  it  might  have  been 
through  questions.  Probably,  if  there  was  any  such  thing,  I  might 
have  been  asked  questions  as  to  whether  certain  things  were  so  and  so, 
but  I  never  made  up  any  data  or  never  furnished  any  information  or 
never  wrote  a  letter  to  any  of  the  Congressmen. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Capt.  Bramlitt,  you  are  not  in  any  particular  hurry 
to  catch  any  particular  train  to  get  back,  are  you  ? 

Capt.  Beamutt.  No,  sir;  not  particularly,  but  I  would  like  to  be 
back  to  the  camp  day  after  to-morrow. 

Col.  Shelby.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  West  very  kindly  notified  me  of 
this  meeting,  and  asked  that  I  would  be  present  at  it.  There  is  one 
thing  that  I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  committee,  and 
that  IS  the  fact  that  about  one  and  one-half  years  ago  the  Secretary  of 
War  appointed  a  committee  of  eminent  men  of  national  and  inter- 
national reputations  to  make  a  review  of  the  construction  work  of  the 
War  Department  in  all  its  various  branches  and  to  give  him  such  a 
report,  finding  of  facts,  of  such  constructions,  criticisms,  for  better- 
ments of  the  service,  and  to  make  such  a  report  as  would  be  of  benefit 
of  any  future  War  Department  in  handling  any  similar  situation  in  a 
future  war. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Just  one  minute,  please.  Give  your  full  name  to 
the  stenographer. 

STATEMENT  OF  COI.  EVAN  SHELBY,  CHIEF  OF  THE  CONTBACTS 
DlVISIOir  OF  THE  GONSTBTJCTION  DIVISION  OF  THE  AKHT. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  State  your  name  and  position  to  the  reporter. 

Col.  Shelbt.  Evan  Shelby,  Chief  of  the  Contracts  Division  of 
the  Construction  Division  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  do  you  wish  to  state,  Colonel  ? 

Col.  Shelby.  That  committee  candidly  reported  for  something 
like  a  year.  They  visited  something  like  50  or  60  of  the  proj- 
ects under  construction,  interrogated  some  200  witnesses,  and  got 
together  a  mass  of  very  valuable  evidentual  matter,  made  recom- 
mendations and  findings,  and  that  report  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  this  report  has  been  made  by  persons  who 
can  not  be  charged  with  any  partisanship  at  all,  because — this  com- 
mittee, as  I  understand,  is  Mr.  Francis  Blossom,  the  chairman,  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Sanderson  and  Porter  of  New  York,  perhaps 
the  largest  business  of  its  kind  in  America  and  of  international 
reputation :  Mr.  W.  Saunders  Davies,  the  president  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Accountancy,  who  during  the  war  served  here  with  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  primarily;  and  Mr.  Charles  A.  Morse, 
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tiie  chief  engineer  of  the  Bock  Island  System  of  railroads.  Those 
three  gentlemen  made  this  report,  and  I  ask  that  that  be  taken  in  as 
a  part  of  the  record  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  Colonel,  if  you  have  a  copy  of  that  that 
you  can  submit  to  the  committee,  so  that  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  may  have  an  opportunity  of  looking  it  over,  I  will  saj 
to  you  very  frankly  a  good  friend  of  mine  in  uie  Construction  Di- 
vision very  kindly  handed  me  a  copy  of  it.  I  think  it  was  Satur- 
day evening,  and  he  asked  me  to  look  it  over,  and  as  it  is  quite  a 
volume  I  looked  over  it  yesterday  and  on  Saturday  evening,  and  I 
will  say  this :  that  there  are  some  very,  very  pertinent  statements  in 
there  that  would  probably  go  in  as  a  part  of  this  hearing,  but  therv 
are  scores  of  pages,  in  my  judgment,  that  would  have  qouiing  what- 
ever in  tile  world  to  do  with  the  point  of  the  investigation  which 
we  are  pursuing. 

Now,  just  for  illustration,  there  is  a  heading,  for  instance,  on  water 
works  and  sewage,  and  then  on  water  supplies,  and  all  of  those  dif- 
ferent things  that  are  brought  in,  and  matters  about  the  Council  of 
National  Defense;  also  how  the  Council  of  National  Defense  works. 
and  how  th.%  Emergency  Committee  was  organized.  Of  ootusef  that 
is  all  in  our  hearings  now.  It  has  been  printed  once,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  would  be  simply  burdening  the  record  to  propose  the 
republication  of  all  that  material. 

Another  instance  would  be  showing  the  tables  of  the  costs  in  the 
different  camps.  This  last  item  is  of  material,  and  before  statinz 
that  I  would  be  willing  that  that  entire  volume  might  be  printed  T 
would  like  to  have  the  pleasure  of  having  my  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee to  inspect  the  volume  and  to  have  their  judgment  on  the  mat- 
ter, not  my  opinion. 

Col.  Shelby.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  that 
Col.  Ainsworth  had  borrowed  the  other  coj^y,  because  we  wanted 
the  committee  to  see  it.    We  know  what  is  in  it.    I  feel  that  that 
organization — that  that  work  was  done  at  the  expenditure  of  time 
and  labor.    It  was  enormous.    It  was  done  by  men  who  can  not  be 
charged  with  being  partisan,  because,  as  I  understand,  those  men 
were  selected  on  account  of  their  work  and  ability,  and  I  might  say 
that  all  three  of  them  are  of  Bepublican  persuasion.    They  are  men 
unassailable  ability,  and  they  did  an  enormous  amout  of  work  and  it 
seems  it  deals  so  thoroughly  with  the  sanitation  and  sewage  systems 
and  utilities  it  has  devdoped  the  subject  in  regard  to  utilities  and 
layout,  general  layout,  on  the  cost-plus  situation.    It  dealt  with  that 
situation,  and  took  all  the  evidence  they  had  on  it,  and  presented  it 
as  part  of  the  addenda.    I  have  not  read  the  whole  report ;  I  have 
not  had  the  time  so  far. 
Mr.  McKenzib.  The  report  covers  at  least  500  pages. 
Col.  Shelby.  No  part  is  documentarv  evidence. 
Mr.  McKenzie.  I  think  I  read,  perhaps,  to  page  250 — bat  much 
of  it  I  did  not  have  to  read  through,  because  I  was  thoroiqElih 
familiar  with  certain  of  the  subject  matter.    I  will  say  that  the  mec 
you  speak  of  are  men  of  the  highest  character,  and  I  assume  the 
purest  motives.     I  would  not  for  one  moment  criticize  those  mm. 
because  I  think  they  live  their  lives  in  that  higher  atmosphere,  away 
from  all  these  little  petty  things  of  life  that  you  and  I  have  to 
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in  contact  with,  and  as  experts  on  a  matter  of  construction  as  to  how 
the  camps  were  constructed,  or  whether  it  was  satisfactory,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  these  men  employed  by  the  Government — ^take 
Capt.  Bramlitt,  for  instance,  and  the  others  who  have  testified,  who 
have  actually  been  on  the  job  and  come  in  contact  with  the  work  and 
the  men — ^I  think  that  these  men  are  more  familiar  with  the  points 
and  ideas  we  have  in  mind  than  those  gentlemen  who  have  written 
that  report.  I  am  not  criticising  those  gentlemen  for  a  moment.  I 
would  not  do  that.  I  think  they  are  working  at  it  from  a  standpoint 
of  ^ood  citizenship,  and  they  are  trying  to  render  the  country  a 
service,  and  I  will  very  gladly  take  it  up  with  my  colleagues  as  to 
whether  we  should  put  the  whole  thing  in  the  record. 

Col.  Shelby.  I  might  say  that  Capt.  Bramlitt  has  visited  three 
places,  and  I  know  these  gentlemen  were  at  fifty,  and  stayed  there 
sometimes  three  or  four  days,  and  went  into  each  and  every  detail 
of  the  system^  for  instance,  the  engineering  features,  the  material 
features,  the  inspection  and  accounting  systems,  and  all  of  those 
things.  Also,  in  regard  to  the  proper  construction,  and  thereby  they 
were  given  the  benefit  of  their  judgment  as  to  whether  the  plans  used 
were  the  best  plans,  or  whether  they  could  be  used  at  all. 

Mr.  McKknzie.  Of  course.  Colonel,  we  admit  that,  but  I  notice 
amonf  the  list  of  witnesses  was  Mr.  Boberts,  of  the  firm  of  Dickens 
&  Roberts. 

C!ol.  Shslbt.  I  know  that,  but  I  think  he  is  a  high-class  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  McEIenzie.  But  in  a  lawsuit  we  would  feel  that  probably  he 
was  not  eligible  or  qualified  to  testify,  being  a  beneficiary  under  the 
contract,  but  I  am  not  saying  that  that  would  throw  any  discredit 
on  his  testimony,  but  at  the  same  time  he  would  be  looked  upon  as 
a  man  in  interest. 

Col.  Shelby.  Of  course,  he  is  entitled  tq  be  heard,  and  as  to  cre- 
dence, you  gentlemen  can  give  his  testimony  whatever  consideration 
you  may  determine  it  merits.  But,  as  I  understand,  "  interest "  does 
not  debar  a  witness. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  When  was  that  report  made  to  the  Secretary? 

CoL  Shelby.  Since  this  committee  has  been  in  session. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  How  many  copies  have  been  printed? 

CoL  Shelby.  It  has  never  been  printed. 

Mr.  McEenzie.  It  is  in  typewritten  form.  It  was  an  official  re- 
port made  to  the  Secretary. 

Col.  Shelby.  Isn't  that  the  rejMrt  that  Col.  Ainsworth  had. 

Mr.  McEa:i;ziE.  Yes,  sir;  he  loaned  it  to  me  to  look  it  over. 

Col.  Shei^y.  I  tried  to  get  him  to  bring  it  up  to-day,  but  I  could 
not  find  the  report.  I  did  not  know  that  he  had  loaned  the  report  to 
you,  and  I  assumed  that  he  had  the  report. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  had  been  glancing  at  it.  I  would  not  consent 
to  its  going  into  the  record  in  ite  entirety. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Why  can  we  not  get  that  copy  and  go  through  it, 
and  take  such  parts  as  we  think  are  vital,  and  put  them  into  the 
record? 

Mr.  McKemzie.  I  have  no  objection,  if  Col.  Ainsworth  will  per- 
mit me  to  bring  it  to  the  committee  here,  we  can  look  it  over. 

Col.  Shbiat.  If  I  had  had  it,  I  would  have  brought  it  to  the 
committee  room  myself,  but  if  you  will  bring  it,  the  committee  can 
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look  at  it  in  that  manner.    I  think  the  report  contains  considerable 
information  that  will  be  of  considerable  oenefit  to  this  committee. 

At  the  meeting  at  Rockway,  as  I  understand  it.  Col.  Worthwtv, 
■who  was  there  fiom  our  office^  said  that  Mr.  O'Connor,  had  been 
called  for  cross-examination  by  the  committee  as  a  whole,  and  that 
the  entire  committee  wotild  like  the  opportunity  to  examine  him  at 
a  later  date.  We  would  like  the  opportunity  to  go  into  the  matters 
to  show  all  facts  in  connection  with  Mr.  O'Connor's  direct  examina- 
tion, and  I  would  suggest  a  time  for  that  hearing. 

Mr.  McCuLxocH.  I  would  like  to  make  the  suggestion,  that  I 
think  that  is  a  mater  which  Mr.  Doremus  will  determine,  if  be 
wants  him  cross-examined,  as  a  member  of  the  committee.  I  do  noc 
know. 

Col.  S'heubt.  It  was  my  understanding  that  that  would  be  done. 

Mr.  DoREMTJS.  Was  there  any  understanding  at  Rockway  that  Mr. 
O'Connor  would  be  called  later?  I  think  I  stated  at  that  time  that 
we  might  recall  him. 

A  Voice.  The  record  does  not  show  it. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  If  Mr.  Doremus  wishes  to  cross-examine  htwi. 
he  may  do  so. 

Col.  Sheslbt.  If  he  will,  it  will  give  us  a  chance  to  get  the  ques- 
tions that  will  illustrate  the  question  from  our  standpoint  that  he 
has  made  stattements  in  the  record,  that  he  could  have  built  the  camp 
for  much  less  than  it  cost.  We  would  like  to  show  the  other  side  of 
the  picture,  so  that  you  gentlemen  may  have  it  all  before  you. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  want  to  make  a  statement  to  you  so  tnat  there 
will  be  no  misunderstanding  in  the  matter.  If  you  or  Gren.  Marshall. 
or  Col.  Cooper,  or  anyone  from  your  division  desires  to  make  a 
.statement  before  this  committee,  or  testify  in  connection  with  ths 
matter,  why,  you  have  that  privilege,  and  perhaps  we  could  hear 
yon  to-morrow,  or  the  next  day.  We  will  get  through  with  it.  That 
is  our  understanding.  We  would  like  to  close  up  ever3rthiiig:  is 
Washington,  after  Wednesday  of  next  week.  Of  course,  we  wi!! 
have  to  hear  representatives  of  Mr.  Bentley  in  regard  to  Mr.  O'Con- 
nor. We  will  have  U>  let  that  go  over  until  next  week,  but  we  wil! 
be  glad  to  hear  any  witnesses  that  you  would  like  to  call  front  toot 
department. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Do  you  think,  Col.  Shelby,  that  if  Mr.  O'Connor 
came  here,  that  we  could  develop  additional  facts  or  information 
that  would  aid  this  committee? 

Col.  Shelbt.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  Doremus.  I  do  not  suppose  that  there  is  any  objection. 

Mr.  McKjiNziE.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  have  any  testimonr. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Let  me.make  this  suggestion.  Was  riot  it  at  Rork- 
ford — I  have  not  read  his  testimony— but  if  there  is  any  particnlar 
thing  that  you  want  to  draw  out  from  Mr.  O'Connor's  testimonj. 
if  you  will  submit  them  to  me,  I  will  be  very  glad  to  ask  those  qQ«^ 
tions  of  Mr.  O'Connor. 

Col.  Shelby.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Mr.  O'Connor  will  have  to  be  subpoenaed. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.20  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  took  a  recess  nr.t.' 
2  o'clock  p.  m.) 
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ATTZR  BECESS. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  The  committee  will  be  in  order. 

TESTDIONT  OF  GAPT.  SOBEST  U.  BBAMLITT— Resumed. 

Mr.  McCcnLLOCH.  Captain,  what  can  yoa  tell  the  committee  in  re- 
gard to  the  nature  of  the  construction  down  at  Camp  Gordon ;  was 
it  good  or  was  it  bad,  as  a  general  proirosition? 

Capt.  Bramuctt.  As  a  general  proposition,  it  was  good. 

Mr.  McCuuLOCH.  Have  you  iiny  instances  which  you  desire  to  bring 
to  the  committee's  attention  of  waste  of  materials,  in  addition  to  what 
you  have  already  told  us? 

Capt.  BRAMLrrr.  Camp  Gordon  is  one  post  where  materials  have 
not  been  burned,  and  the  waste  that  existed  at  Camp  Gordon  is  there 
at  the  present  time  for  anyone  to  see,  with  the  exception  of  small 
quantities  that  we  have  used  for  various  purposes  or  repairs.  We 
are  using  waste  material  for  repairs  as  far  as  is  possible  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  What  is  the  quantity  of  waste  there;  is  it  great 
or  small,  in  your  opinion? 

Capt.  BRAMLrrr.  That  could  be  answered  in  two  different  ways: 
Wheuier  you  consider  materials  which  were  left  over,  that  are  there, 
surplus  as  a  waste,  or  whether  you  would  consider  property  that 
actually  was  thrown  out  as  a  waste. 

Mr.  McCutLOCH.  My  thought  was,  and  it  has  been  in  line  with 
all  of  the  testimony  here  on  that  subject,  whether  or  not  the  waste 
of  materials  was  greater  in  the  construction  of  a  camp,  in  this  in- 
stance, Camp  Gordon,  than  it  would  have  been  if  the  camp  had  been 
constructed  under  another  system;  that  is,  whether  there  was  ex- 
cessive waste.  We  all  know  there  is  going  to  be  waste.  But  the 
point  I  wanted  to  make  was  whether,  in  your  judgment,  the  waste 
was  excessive  or  not. 

Capt.  Bramutt.  Under  the  conditions  Camp  Gordon  was  built,  I 
do  not  believe  it  would  be  fair  to  state  that  there  was  an  excessive 
waste. 

Mr.  McCctiiOCH.  Then  you  will  say  it  is  not  excessive? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  Not  excessive. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  DoREMiTS.  Can  you  tell  us  what  sort  of  lumber  was  used  in  the  . 
construction  of  Camp  Lewis? 

Capt.  Bramlttt.  Most  of  it  was  that  northwestern  pine  lumber. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Was  it  pine  or  was  it  fir? 

Capt,  BRAMtrrr.  There  was  very  little  fir  mixed  with  it. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  You  think  the  most  of  Camp  Lewis  was  constructed 
of  pine? 

Capt.  Bramlttt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMtJs.  What  sort  of  construction  material  was  used  at 
Camp  Johnson? 

Capt.  Bramlitt.  A  great  deal  of  it  was  Florida  pine;  some  of  it 
probably  came  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  What  can  you  say  of  the  difference  between  the 
northwestern  pine  and  the  Florida  pine  ?  Is  there  any  difference  in 
its  durability! 
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Capt.  Brauutt.  That  would  be  something  I  could  not  say,  as  to 
the  durability  of  it. 

Mr.  DoHEMus.  Are  you  a  practical  builder,  Captain? 

Capt.  Bkamutt.  No,  Edr. 

Mr.  DoBEMus.  You  never  had  any  experience  in  construction  work  t 

Capt.  Bramutt.  Only  what  I  have  observed  since  I  have  been  ooa- 
nected  with  the  Army  for  the  last  20  years. 

Mr.  DoREMtrs.  Can  you  tell  the  committee  as  to  how  all  this  lumber 
was  purchased  for  the  16  different  jobs?  Was  it  all  purchased  in 
Washington,  or  was  it  purchased  at  the  different  jobs? 

Capt.  BEAMLrrr.  A  large  percentage  of  it  was  purchased  throng 
Washington ;  some  small  quantities  at  times  was  purchased  at  different 
camps. 

Mx.  DoBEMus.  The  greater  part  of  the  lumber  that  went  into  the 
camps  at  American  Lake,  at  Camp  Johnson,  and  Camp  Gordon  was 
purchased  in  Washington.   Is  not  that  so  ? 

Capt.  Beamutt.  The  greater  part;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  I  was  interested  in  tnat  part  of  your  testimony  which 
deal  with  the  feeding  of  officers  in  Bentley's  mess.  Was  that  carried 
on  to  any  great  extent  ? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  No,  sir ;  only  possibly  with  three  or  four  officers. 

Mr.  DoREBnrs.  If  those  officers  had  not  eaten  at  Bentley's  meaB. 
where  would  they  have  eaten? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  They  would  have  had  to  eat  with  companv  or- 
ganizations, company  detachments,  or  else  have  gone  into  the  city. 

Mr.  DoREMTTS.  If  they  had  eaten  at  company  detachments,  would 
they  have  paid  for  their  meals,  or  would  they  have  been  paid  for  by 
the  Government? 

Capt  Bramutt.  No,  sir ;  they  would  have  paid  for  their  meals. 

Mr.  Doremus.  That  is  what  I  am  getting  at. 

Capt.  BRAMLrrr.  After  we  closed  this  mess  we  ate  at  what  was 
called  the  Bakery  mess. 

Mr.  Doremus.  And  you  paid  for  your  meals? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  And  we  paid  for  our  meals. 

Mr.  Doremtts.  You  are  quite  sure  that  you  only  know  of  three  or 
four  officers  who  ate  at  Bentley's  mess? 

Capt.  Bramlitt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Did  that  continue  for  any  great  length  of  time! 

Capt.  Bramutt.  I  do  not  know  how  long  it  had  continued  when  I 
first  round  it  out ;  I  am  unable  to  say. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Do  you  know  whether,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  thew 
officers  all  ultimately  paid  for  their  meals  received  at  Bentley^s  mess* 

Capt.  Bramutt.  I  know  that  checks  were  sent  to  the  Constmctica 
(Quartermaster  in  payment  for  that,  with  the  exception  of  one  case — 
one  case  had  not  been  sent  in  when  I  left  the  camp. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Are  you  able  to  give  the  committee  an  intelliicvct 
opinion  as  to  what  this  practice  cost  the  Government,  if  it  cost  :t 
anything? 

Capt.  BRAMLrrr.  Every  man  who  ate  at  that  mess  cost  the  Govere- 
ment  some  money.  The  mess  was  costing,  as  near  as  I  recall,  abou: 
$1.40  and  some  cents  a  day,  and  the  men  who  were  eating  at  that 
mess  were  not  paying  quite  that  much.  Tickets  were  being  sold  t-^ 
the  persons  who  ate  at  the  mess  at  a  given  price — $7  for  20  meals,  I 
believe. 
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Mr.  DoFEMTJS.  Seven  dollars  for  20  meals? 

Capt.  Bramlttt.  I  believe  that  -was  correct;  I  am  not  positive. 

Mr.  DoHEMus.  How  long  did  that  practice  continue  after  you  ar- 
rived on  the  job? 

Capt.  BRAMLnr.  Not  very  lone;  that  was  one  of  the  problems  that 
I  tried  and  took  steps  to  have  closed  immediately.  The  officer  who 
was  Constructing  Quartermaster  would  not  close  it  immediately,  but 
the  day  that  he  left  there  I  did  close  it,  or  the  day  after, 

Mr.  DoREMxjs.  You  testified  that  in  making  your  property  inven- 
tory you  missed  these  two  saddles.  Did  you  miss  any  other  prop- 
erty? 

Capt.  BRAMLrrr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  What  else? 

Capt.  Bramlttt.  I  missed  considerable  property,  amounting  to, 
as  I  stated,  about  $19,000  in  money  value  was  missing;  in  that  prop- 
erty were  items  I  could  not  trace  the  whereabouts  of. 

Mr.  DoREMrs.  I  think  you  testified  that  Bentley  &  Co.  were  called 
upon  to  account  for  this  $19,000. 

Capt.  Brammtt.  My  recollection  was  that  a  portion  of  thatythe 
officer  who  was  the  surveying  officer  did  not  hold  them  for  every  item. 
Some  items  naturally  wore  out  in  fair  wear  and  tear  in  the  service 
which  without  question  would  not  make  a  charge  against  the  com- 
pany— items  that  there  was  no  excuse  for  loss  were  to  be  charged 
against  the  contractors. 

Mr.  DoREMTjs.  But  a  claim  was  made  for  this  missing  property? 

Capt.  Bramlitt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoBEMirs.  And  are  you  familiar  with  the  terms  of  the  final 
settlement  ?  , 

Capt.  BRAMi/rrr.  No,  sir;  I  am  not. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  You  have  testified.  Captain,  that  there  were  rumors 
or  gossips  around  the  camp  to  the  effect  that  Bentley  had  influence 
with  the  Secretary  of  War.  Are  you  able  to  state  the  source  of  that 
information,  or  was  it  merely  camp  rumor? 

Capt.  BRAMLnr.  It  was  camp  rumor  solely. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  As  to  whether  there  was  any  foundation  for  that 
rumor,  you  know  nothing? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  state  whether 
there  was  or  was  not. 

Mr.  DoHEMTJS,  When  did  you  first  go  to  Camp  Johnson? 

Capt.  Bramlttt.  I  arrived  at  Camp  Johnson,  as  I  recall,  about 
the  27th  of  December,  1917.  I  was  given  four  or  five  days  leave  to 
visit  my  mother,  who  lives  in  Petersburg,  and  I  believe  I  returned  to 
duty  on  January  2,  1918. 

Mr.  DoBEMus.  And  remained  there  until  when  ? 

Capt.  Bramltit.  November,  1918. 

Mr.  DoBEMus.  Then  you  were  on  the  job  at  Camp  Johnson  nearly 
a  year? 

'Capt.  Bramutt.  About  10  months. 

Mr.  DoBEMXjB.  Have  you  described  fully  the  circumstances  that 
led  to  your  transfer  from  Camp  Johnson  to  Camp  Gordon  ? 

Capt.  Bramlttt.  There  might  be  a  little  doubt  in  the  statements 
that  were  made  there.  In  order  to  clear  that  up  exactly,  I  will  make 
this  further  statement : 
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Maj.  Stevenson,  of  the  Construction  Division,  made  inquiries  as 
to  whether  the  property  accounts  had  been  completed,  as  he  desired 
my  services  in  connection  with  property  surveys  in  Washington. 
H!e  was  informed  that  the  property  accounts  had  been  completed, 
and  that  the  finance  accounts  were  not  quite  complete,  but  they  hid 
auditors  working  on  them.  Under  those  conditions  there  was  nodi- 
ing  left  for  me  except  to  work  in  connection  with  the  auditors  and 
accountants  on  the  finance  accounts;  and  they  decided  to  have  me 
transferred  from  the  Construction  Division  to  Washington,  which 
was  done. 

Mr.  DoREMXTS.  Then,  as  I  understand  it,  the  real  reason  why  you 
were  transferred  to  Washington  was  the  fact  that  your  work  was 
practically  completed  at  Camp  Johnson? 

Capt.  BRAMLrrr.  It  was.  This  question  that  arose  in  connection 
with  my  being  removed  from  Camp  Johnson  happened  several  months 
prior  to  this. 

Mr.  DoREMTjs.  You  refer  now  to  these  rumors  that  were  flying 
around  to  the  effect  that  you  were  going  to  be  transferred  ? 

Capt.  BRAMurr.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  question  that  arose  thi? 
morning. 

Mr.  DoRBMus.  You  first  heard  of  those  rumors  several  months  be- 
fore you  really  left  Camp  Johnson  ? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoRSHTTS.  I  think  you  testified  that  those  rumors  first  catntf 
to  your  attention  through  some  gossip  among  the  girls  at  headquar- 
ters? 

Capt.  BRAMLrrr.  Yes,  sir;  one  of  the  stenographers  was  the  ott 
that  Drought  it  to  my  attention  first,  and  I  Jiad  some  of  them  coo- 
firmed,  and  there  were  two  that  I  recall  heard  these  remarle  pas;^ 
at  a  meeting  they  had  in  the  lavatory. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  After  this  gossip  in  the  lavatory,  what  else  did  jou 
hear  regarding  rumors  that  you  were  going  to  be  transferred :  di'- 
you  hear  anything  about  it  after  that? 

Capt.  Bramlitt.  The  officers,  several  of  them,  spoke  to  me  about  it 
I  do  not  know  how  they  got  their  information — ^these  two  officers. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  As  I  understand  it,  the  substance  of  this  gotsi; 
was  that  because  of  your  activity  in  behalf  of  the  Government  cer- 
tain influences  would  be  exerted  to  bring  about  your  transfer;  is  that 
correct? 

Capt.  BRAMLrrr.  That  is  the  way  I  understood  it. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Captain,  those  infloeno^ 
were  not  effective  in  procuring  your  transfer,  were  they  ? 

Capt  Bramutt.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  You  were  detailed  to  Camp  Johnson,  as  I  recall 
from  your  testimony,  to  take  charge  of  the  property  accounts  of  th 
Government    Will  you  give  the  committee  some  little  idea  of  wh«: 
that  work  consisted? 

Capt  Bramutt.  Yes,  sir.  It  consisted  of  making  a  voucher  fr-r 
every  invoice  or  every  item  that  the  Government  has  purchased,  ani 
those  invoices  are  consolidated  on  a  return,  known  as  quartennasten' 
semiannual  return,  which  originally  was  sent  to  the  Quartennaster 
General's  office. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  That  is  work,  I  assume,  that  had  to  be  done  on  all 
these  jobs? 
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Capt  Bhamutt.  Yes,  sir;  it  had  to  be  sooner  or  later.  Some  of 
the  jobs  had  been  passed  over  during  the  construction,  but  all  of  them 
had  to  be  made  before  the  officer  who  had  been  the  property  or  finance 
officer  had  his  accounts  finally  settled. 

Mr.  D0REMU8.  I  suppose  that  that  is  really  a  part  of  the  connt.rv'«t 
military  system,  is  it  not  ? 

Capt.  Bramijtt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoR£MD8.  Does  that  work  add  to  the  contractor's  cost  in  any 
way? 

Capt.  Bramlitt.  No,  sir ;  that  work  should  have  been  carried  under 
employees  of  the  auditing  section,  in  which  the  contractor  received 
no  fee  on. 

Mr.  D0BEMU8.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  contractor  does  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  that  particular  class  of  work,  does  he? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  D0REMU8.  That  is  purely  a  military  matter  ? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  Yes,  sir;  the  only  case  where  a  contractor  enters 
into  that  part  is  to  produce  the  tools,  the  equipment,  etc.,  that  have 
been  purchased  and  shows  on  this  property  return. 

Mr.  D0REMU8.  When  did  you  first  discover  that  HoUingsworth 
was  on  the  pay  roll  for  $50  a  day  ? 

Capt.  BRAMLirr.  I  will  not  be  able  to  give  you  the  date — some 
time  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  January. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  I  think  you  testified  that  at  that  time  his  p»v  wsia 
being  held  up  or  had  been  held  up  for  some  time. 

Capt.  Bramlitt.  No,  sir;  that  was  the  starting  point  of  holding 
his  pay  up. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  I  see. 

Capt.  Bramutt.  I  presented  the  facts  and  pay  roll  to  Maj. 
Wheeler,  and  for  several  weeks  after  that  Maj.  Wheeler  refused  to 
pay  the  ajnount;  then  the  contractor  voluntarily  had  Mr.  Hollings- 
w^orth  to  refund. 

Mr.  D0REMU8.  How  much  did  he  refund  ? 

Capt.  BRAMLrrr.  My  recollection  is  about  $2,500. 

Mr.  D0HEMTT8.  Do  you  know  what  time  it  was,  exactly,  that  the 
Construction  Division  placed  a  maximum  of  $500  on  the  salary  of 
any  of  the  men  connected  with  this  construction  work  ? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  DoREMTTS.  Of  course,  you  know  that  such  an  order  was  issued  ? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  that.  Our  understanding 
was  that  $350  was  the  limit  during  the  construction  of  Camp  Lewis. 
These  instructions  that  were  sent  out  later  I  failed  to  see. 

Mr.  D0HEMU8.  If  such  an  order  was  issued,  it  never  was  brought  to 
jour  attention,  as  I  understand  it? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMtJs.  Can  you  tell  the  committee  whether,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  some  of  the  contractors  paid  their  superintendents  and  others  in 
authority  in  excess  of  $500  a  month  and  made  up  the  difference  out 
of  their  own  pocket? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  of  any  cases  of  that  char- 
acter. 

Mr.  DoREHVS.  I  wanted  to  ask  a  question  or  two  in  regard  to  this 
automobile  that  you  have  testified  was  used  by  the  construction  quar- 
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termaster,  I  think.  Did  the  constructing  quartermaster  tell  you  that 
he  owned  that  automobile? 

Capt.  BsAMUTT.  Nothing  further  than  to  say  that  that  was  his 
car — referred  to  it  as  his  car. 

Mr.  DoREMTTS.  Did  you  infer  from  that  that  he  meant  that  hemUj 
owned  the  car  or  that  it  was  a  car  that  had  been  set  aside  for  his  use  i 

Capt.  Bramutt.  That  could  be  inferred  in  two  different  ways.  His 
statement  could  mean  that  the  car  was  in  his  possession  for  his  sole 
purposes,  or  else  it  could  mean  that  it  was  his  own  property.  But  his 
statement  was  not  definite  which  way  it  was. 

Mr.  DoKEMUs.  So  you  are  not  prepared  to  testify  that  when  the 
constructing  quartermaster  made  that  statement  to  you  he  intended 
to  convey  to  you  the  idea  that  he  actually  owned  the  car;  is  that 
correct? 

Capt.  Bramlttt.  I  do  not  think  he  intended  to  make  the  statement 
that  he  owned  the  car. 

Mr.  DoREMTjs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  who  did  own  the  car? 

Capt.  Bramlitt,  The  United  States  Government. 

Mr.  DoREMUS.  The  United  States  Government  owned  the  car  i 

Capt.  Bramlitt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Did  the  constructing  quartermaster  need  that  car 
on  the  job ;  did  he  have  any  use  for  it  at  all  ? 

Capt.  BRAiXLrrr.  The  constructing  quartermaster  needed  the  car. 
without  question.  But  as  to  whether  he  needed  a  car  that  cost  that 
much  money  there  is  doubt  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  You  think  he  could  have  gotten  along  with  a  cheaper 
car? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMUS.  I  am  anxious  to  get  your  views  as  to  just  what  extent 
the  Government  was  injured  by  the  constructing  quartermaster  usin|jr 
that  car,  aside  from  the  fact  that  you  think  they  could  have  gotten  a 
cheaper  car  for  him. 

Capt.  Bramutt.  I  do  not  exactly  understand  how  to  answer  that 
question  you  have  put. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Mr.  Stenographer,  please  repeat  the  question. 

(The  stenographer  thereupon  read  the  pending  questicm,  as  fol- 
lows:) 

Mr.  DoKEMUs.  I  am  anxious  to  get  your  views  as  to  Just  what  extent  the  Cor- 
emment  was  Injured  by  the  constructing  quartermaster  using  that  car.  aaSAt 
from  the  fact  that  you  think  they  could  have  gotten  a  cheaper  car  for  Mta. 

Capt.  BRAMLrrr.  This  car,  as  I  recall,  cost  $1,725.  A  car  that  would 
have  answered  hispurpose  could  have  been  obtained  for  $ftOO  or  $800. 

Mr.  DoREMXJS.  Then,  if  I  understand  you  correctly,  if  there  is  any 
complaint  about  this  transaction,  it  only  goes  to  that  extent  tiiat  thie 
contracting  quartermaster  could  have  been  provided  with  a  cheaper 
car? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  I  think  it  is  quite  clear,  Captain,  from  your  testi- 
mony, that  you  tried  to  perform  very  efficient  service  for  the  Govern- 
ment at  Camp  Johnson,  and  that  you  think  the  War  Department 
ought  to  be  commended  or  not  censured  for  sending  you  down  there  * 

Capt.  Bramutt.  I  feel  like  I  did  my  duty  there.  I  feel  that  if  T 
had  had  some  stronger  backing  that  I  could  have  given  greater  serriee 
there. 
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Air.  DoREHTTS.  You  are  satisfied  that  you  did  render  valuable  service 
to  the  Government. 

Capt.  Bhammtt.  I  think  I  saved  the  Government  a  good  many 
thousand  dollars  there. 

Mr.  McCuiiLocH.  In  the  case  of  the  automobile,  while  the  Govern- 
ment might  have  lost  something  as  the  result  of  this  constructing 
quartermaster  using  a  high-priced  car  when  he  could  have  gotten 
along  with  a  low-priced  car,  my  understanding  of  your  testimony 
this  morning  was  that  you  complained  of  the  policy  of  having 
the  contractor  purchase  a  car  for  the  constructing  quartermaster 
when  the  car  should  have  been  furnished  the  constructing  quarter- 
master in  some  other  way,  because  of  the  possibility  of  such  action 
beiifg  interpreted  as  carrying  with  it  some  .obligation  on  the  part  of 
the  constructing  quartermaster  ? 

Capt.  BRAMi.rrr.  That  is  the  reason  I  brought  up  this  question. 

Mr.  McCuu/OCH.  You  would  not  have  brought  it  up  solely  upon 
the  ground  that  he  could  have  gotten  along  with  a  cheaper  car, 
would  you  ? 

Capt.  BRAMtrrr.  No,  sir.  The  point  I  had  in  view  was  that  the 
construction  quartermaster  would  only  have  had  to  take  up  the  ques- 
tion of  his  transportation  with  the  chief  of  the  Construction  Division, 
and  they  would  have  given  him  the  transportation  that  he  required. 
But  instead  of  doing  that  the  contractor  furnished  a  high-priced  car 
to  the  constructing  quartermaster,  and  also  he  gave  the  necessary  re- 
pair parts,  etc.,  to  Keep  up  that  car,  to  the  constructing  quartermaster, 
which  would  indicate  that  the  contractor  was  doing  a  favor  for  which 
he  might  wish  some  sort  of  favor. 

Mr.  McCtnxocH.  That  was  my  understanding  of  your  testimony 
this  morning,  and  I  desired  to  get  the  matter  clear,  in  view  of  the 
questions  of  Mr.  Doremus  upon  the  subject. 

Capt.  Bramutt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiAOCH.  Your  theory  being  that  the  man  representing  the 
Government  and  whose  duty  it  was  to  check  up  the  contractor  should 
be  absolutely  free  from  all  obligations  to  the  contractor;  is  that 
right? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  That  is  the  point  I  wanted  to  make. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  To  my  way  of  thinking,  it  is  a  mighty  good 
point. 

Mr.  McKknzie.  Men  usually  give  gifts  for  one  of  two  reasons: 
First,  that  they  love  the  person  to  whom  they  are  making  the  gift,  or, 
second,  that  they  expect  to  get  something  in  return.  Is  that  arout  the 
logic  of  it? 

Mr.  DoRBMTis.  Mr.  McCulloch's  conclusions  are  undoubtedly  cor- 
rect if  his  premises  are  sound. 

Capt.  Bhamutt.  That  is  why  I  made  mention  of  that  in  connection 
with  the  saddles,  automobile,  and  cases  of  that  sort,  so  that  there 
would  be  more  than  one  instance  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Doremus.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  the  contractor  furnish  this 
car? 

Capt.  Brajmutt.  The  Hudson  car  you  are  referring  to  now? 

Mr.  Doremus.  Yes.  You  testified  a  moment  ago  that  the  Govern- 
ment owned  this  car. 
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Capt.  Bbahlitt.  The  contractor  purchased  the  car  and  the  Govern- 
ment paid  for  it. 

Mr.  DoR£uns.  Was  there  anything  in  the  ccmtract  that  an  expense 
to  the  Government — did  the  contract  authorize  the  contractor  to  bar 
the  automobiles  and  charge  them  up  to  the  Government? 

Capt.  BRAMLirr.  There  is  nothing  in  the  contract  to  give  the  con- 
tractor leeway  to  purchase  a  car  outright  foe  the  constructing  qnw- 
termaster. 

Mr.  DoBEMUB.  Now.  that  gets  us  back  to  the  original  question.  To 
what  extent  was  the  Government  damaged  by  this  constructing  quar- 
termaster using  this  particular  car?  It  was  the  property  of  the 
Government,  was  it  not? 

Capt.  BRA-MiiTrr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCnUiOCH.  Just  a  minute  on  that.  Damage  in  dollars  and 
cents  might,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  be  the  least  consideration  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind,  and,  as  I  understand  it,  your  reference  to  that 
proposition  went  solely  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not,  by  reason  of 
the  contractor  furnishing  the  quartermaster  this  car,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, when  the  quartermaster  could  have  gotten  transportation 
in  another  way — ^whether  or  not  that  might  not  have  influenced  him 
or  might  have  been  intended  to  influence  him  in  his  general  supervi- 
sion over  that  camp  in  the  carrying  out  of  his  duties? 

Capt.  Bramlitt.  It  was  not  the  money  value  that  I  had  reference  to. 

Mr.  McExKziE.  Let  me  just  put  it  another  way,  Captain:  These 
people  are  either  all  right  or  some  one  of  them  is  wrong  in  their 
motives. 

Capt.  BHAMLrrr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  The  quartermaster  officer  could  have  gone,  as  yo-: 
have  said,  and  put  in  a  requisition  for  a  car  and  the  Goremm«it 
would  have  furnished  him  with  a  car? 

Col.  Shelbt.  There  would  have  been  no  method  by  which  that  c«'c- 
structing  quartermaster  could  have  gotten  a  car  in  time  for  use  on 
that  particular  contract. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Colonel,  do  you  think  that  the  representative  of  the 
Government,  the  constructing  quartermaster,  who  is  there  to  see  to  it 
that  the  Government's  necessities  are  looked  after,  should  in  the 
slightest  degree  be  under  any  obligation  to  the  contractor  ? 

Col.  Shelby.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Why  would  you  put  your  constructing  (|narter- 
master  in  a  position  where  he  had  to  go  to  a  contractor  to  get  his  trmn— 
portation  ? 

Col.  Shelby.  He  does  not  have  to. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  If  that  is  the  case,  there  is  something  wrong  with 
your  system. 

Col.  Shelby.  I  say  there  is  something  wrong  with  the  whole  Armj 
system  that  prevent  you  getting  any  sort  of  transportation  for  one  >■>*. 
these  emergency  jobs  in  time  to  use  it  on  the  job.  I  think  rou  wil. 
find  out  that  the  constructing  quartermaster  there  instructed  the  con- 
tractor to  wreck  cars  that  would  have  to  be  sufficient  so  that  the  Got- 
emment's  partial  use  of  that  car 

Mr.  McKenzie  (interposing).  Colonel,  let  me  pursue  thi>:  O* 
course,  the  Government  was  bujdng  thousands  of  cars.  They  had  ths^ 
absolute  power  to  commandeer  everything  that  they  wanted,  so  txr 
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as  that  is  concerned,  and  I  can  not  understand  the  philosophy  that 
you  are  advancing  that  the  Government  could  not  have  gotten  a  car 
down  there  for  one  of  its  officers  if  it  so  desired  and  had  the  matter 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  officer.  It  seems  to  me  that  could 
have  been  done.  But  the  point  I  was  making  was  that  this  quarter- 
master wanted  a  car,  needed  one,  and  should  have  had  one,  and  that 
the  Government  probably  would  have  furnished  him  a  Ford.  He, 
perhaps,  desired  to  ride  in  a  more  expensive  car.  Just  assuming 
that— J  am  just  assuming  that  he  wanted  a  $1,700  or  $1,800  car.  But 
he  could  not  get  that  through  the  Government,  while  he  could  go  to 
the  contractor  and  have  the  contractor  order  it  and  charge  it  up  to 
the  Government  and  turn  it  over  to  him,  and  he  would  have  the  use  of 
that  car.  That  would  be  one  way  that  it  could  be  done,  and  that 
would  be  reprehensible  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  quartermaster 
officer,  would  it  not? 

Col.  SheijBt.  I  should  think  so. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Now,  then,  just  take  the  reverse:  Suppose  that  the 
constructing  quartermaster  did  not  say  anything  about  it  to  the  con- 
tractor, but  that  the  contractor  said  to  him,  "  You  need  a  car ;  you 
ought  to  have  a  good  car.  I  am  getting  cars  here.  I  will  order  you 
a  $1,700  or  $1,8(X)  car,  charge  it  up  to  the  Government,  and  turn  it 
over  to  you."  What  would  be  the  contractor's  purpose  in  that,  unless 
the  constructing  quartermaster  was  a  close  personal  friend  of  his 
and  he  wanted  to  do  him  a  friendly  act  ?  There  must  have  been  a 
motive  for  it.  Now,  was  the  motive  good  or  was  it  bad,  or  is  it  good 
policy  for  Army  officers  to  put  themselves  in  the  hands  of  any  con- 
tractor or  anyone  else  in  that  manner? 

Capt.  Bramutt.  My  judgment  is  that  it  is  best  to  keep"  free  of 
contractors  in  every  possible  way.  I  have  not  even  gone  so  far  as 
to  take  a  meal  from  any  contractor,  so  that  they  would  have  no  hold 
on  me  whatever. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  am  not  making  any  charges  that  there  was  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  either  of  these  men  to  do  a  criminal  act  or  to 
do  anything  wrong.  But  the  facts,  and  they  have  forced  us  to  draw 
some  conclusion. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  In  addition  to  that,  I  want  to  say  that  if  the 
quartermaster,  by  reason  of  a  laxity  of  the  system  here  at  Washington, 
was  forced  into  a  position  where  he  had  to  go  to  the  contractor  and  get 
his  transportation  to  make  his  supervision  of  the  camp,  that  is  another 
angle,  and  to  my  way  of  thinking  that  should  be  shown  and  corrected. 

Col.  Shelbt.  There  is  in  an  elasticity  of  the  system  that  made  it 
rerj-  difficult,  gentlemen;  it  was  very  hard  to  solve  but  you  had  to 
do  it  then  and  there. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge.  Captain, 
whether  or  not  this  particular  car  or  the  particular  saddles  that  you 
mentioned  in  your  testimony,  were  purchased  by  the  contractor  at 
the  request  of  the  quartermaster  of  your  camp  ? 

Capt.  Bhamutt.  The  purchasing  of  all  supplies  requires  the  ap- 
proval of  the  purchase  order  by  the  constructing  quartermaster.  But 
at  Camp  Johnston  supplies  were  purchased  by  the  contractor,  and 
the  purchase  orders  afterwards  approved  by  the  contracting  quar- 
termaster or  his  representative. 
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Mr.  McKenzie.  The  plan  of  the  War  Department  to  safeguard  the 
Government  is  all  right,  but  in  this  case  it  was  not  followed,  if  I 
understand  it. 

Capt.  Bbamutt.  It  was  not  followed. 

TESTIHONY  OF  HE.  TAMES  NOBMAH  PEASE  (FOSMEBLT  UEV- 
TESAST  COLOITEI,  QUABTESHASTES  COBfS,  ITHITED  SIATB 
ABKT),  1530  HEALY  BUILDINO,  ATLANTA,  GA. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  Will  you  give  your  full  name  to  the  stenogra- 
pher, and  also  your  present  address^ 

Mr.  Peask.  My  name  is  James  Norman  Pease,  and  my  addicas  is 
1530  Healy  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mr.  McCtTLLocH.  You  were  commissioned  a  colonel  in  the  Qoar- 
termaster's  Department  during  the  war? 

Mr.  Pease.  I  was  commissioned  a  major  originally,  and  after- 
wards promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What  branch  of  the  service? 

Mr.  Pease.  The  Quartermaster  Corps. 

Mr.  McCtJLLOCH.  When  were  you  commissioned  a  major? 

Mr.  Pease.  June,  1917. 

Mr.  McCuuLOCH.  Was  that  after  work  had  been  begun  on  Camp 
Gordon  or  before? 

Mr.  Pease.  No,  sir:  prior  to  the  beginning  of  work. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  How  long  prior  to  that! 

Mr.  Pease.  I  was  commissioned  and  sent  inunediately  to  Camp 
Gordon,  met  the  contractors  in  Atlanta  and  the  work'  was  com- 
menced within  two  or  three  days- 
Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  The  contract,  as  I  understand  it,  had  been  leC 
before  you  received  your  commission  ? 

Mr.  Pease.  About  the  same  time.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was 
actually  let  before  or  immediately  afterwards,  but  there  was  just 
two  or  three  days — I  think  it  was  let  before. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Who  were  the  contractors  you  conferred  with 
when  you  went  to  Atlanta  ? 

Mr.  Pease.  Arthur  Tufts. 

Mr.  McCiTLLOCH.  Was  he  the  contractor? 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtjLiiOCH.  Individually? 

Mr.  Pease.  He  was  associated — ^the  contract,  as  I  understand  it. 
was  let  to  Arthur  Tufts  in  his  own  name;  and  that  Mr.  Tufts  for 
the  purpose  of  expediting  the  work  and  increasing  almost  imme- 
diately his  organization  associated  with  himself  several  Atlanta  con- 
tractors. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Who  were  they? 

Mr.  Pease.  The  Southern  Ferro  Concrete  Co.,  R.  M.  Walker. 
Adair  &  Flagler,  and  one  other  contractor,  a  Mr.  Griffin — ^I  do  not 
remember  his  initials.  They  all  had  organizati<Mis  in  Atlanta  and 
he  associated  these  gentlemen  with  himself. 

Mr.  McCtJUiOCH.  Was  he  a  contractor  himself  t 

Mr.  Pease.  Mr.  Tufts? 

Mr.  McCrUiOCH.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Pease.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  So  that  while  he  had  the  contracts,  yet  he  had 
arrangements  with  these  other  men  for  the  use  of  their  organiza- 
tions? 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiJiOCH.  Did  Lockwood  &  Green  have  a  contract? 

Mr.  Pease.  They  were  engineers.  . 

Mr.  McCttixoch.  As  I  understand,  but  did  they  have  a  contract  f 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  iicCvuLJOCH.  What  was  the  nature  of  their  contract? 

Mr.  Pease.  They  had  the  contract  for  all  engineering  work  in 
connection  with  the  laying  out  and  the  execution  of  the  work. 

Mr.  McCtiLLOCH.  Did  niey  have  the  contract  at  the  time  you  were 
appointed  constructing  quartermaster? 

Mr.  Pease.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtruiOCH.  When  did  they  get  it? 

Mr.  Pease.  Soon  after  I  was  appointed;  contract  was  made  with 
me. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  Soon  afterwards? 

Mr.  Pease.  I  should  say  as  soon  as  I  got  to  Atlanta  and  went 
over  the  details  with  the  contractors — within  two  or  three  days. 

Mr.  McCtTLtocH.  You  say  that  you  entered  into  a  contract  with 
Lockwood  &  Green? 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCniocH.  And  they  were  the  engineers  who  laid  out  this 
camp? 

Mr.  "Pease.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McOcuiOCH.  Do  you  know  what  the  amount  of  their  fee  was  ? 

Mr.  Pease.  I  am  not  positive;  I  believe  it  was  three-fourths  of  1 
per  cent. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  I  mean  the  total  amount  they  received? 

Mr.  Pease.  I  do  not  remember  exactly  what  that  was. 

Mr.  McCdixoch.  So  that  after  you  "were  appointed  and  went  to 
Atlanta,  conferred  with  these  contractors — those  associated  with 
Mr.  Tufts — ^you  let  the  engineering  contract  to  Lockwood  &  Green  ? 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Then,  Colonel,  how  long  did  you  stay  on  the 
job  as  construc^ting  quartermaster? 

Mr.  Pease.  Until  December  5,  1917;  about  six  months. 

Mr.  McCoixocH.  To  what  extent  had  the  work  progressed  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  Pease.  We  considered  it  finished,  as  to  the  first  contract.  I 
think  the  Liberty  Theater  was  not  quite  completed.  There  was  some 
little  road  work  to  be  done  and  some  additional  work  authorized 
which  was  not  contemplated  when  the  original  contract  was  let. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  At  that  time  the  work  had  been  practically  com- 
pleted under  the  original  contract? 

Mr.  Pease.  We  so  considered  it. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Did  you  remain  in  the  service  then? 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  Where  were  you  assigned  after  that? 

Mr,  Pease.  Washington. 

Mr.  McCtnxocH.  How  long  did  you  remain  here? 
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Mr.  Pease.  Until  March  1,  1919. 

Mr.  McCtTLLocH.  In  the  constructing  quartermaster's  department! 

Mr.  Pease.  In  the  office  in  charge  of  tne  construction  divisioii. 

Mr.  McCuL«)CH.  Were  you  assigned  to  any  other  camp  as  con- 
structing quartermaster? 

Mr.  F^sE.  I  remained  in  Washington  all  the  time. 

Mr.  McCuiJU)CH.  Prior  to  your  being  commissioned,  what  vas 
your  business? 

Mr.  Pease.  That  of  an  engineer. 

Mr.  McCtrujoCH.  With  what  concern? 

Mr.  Pease.  Lockwood,  Green  &  Co. 

Mr.  McCtJLLocH.  Upon  whose  suggestion  or  recommendation,  if 
you  know,  were  you  appointed  ? 

Mr.  Pease.  My  commission? 

Mr.  McCui-LocH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pease.  Mr.  Barnwell  of  Lockwood,  Green  &  Co. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  He  recommended  you  as  constructing  quar1<>r- 
master? 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtrixocH.  While  you  were  appointed  on  the  suggiestion  <•( 
Barnwell,  of  Lockwood,  Green  &  Co.,  who  secured  your  assijrnment 
or  upon  whose  suggestion  was  your  assignment  made  to  Camp  Gor- 
don? 

Mr.  Pease.  As  I  understand  it,  a  corps  of  officers  made  all  th« 
assignments— Col.  Whitson,  I  believe 

Mr.  McCrTLLOCH.  I  am  asking  you  who,  if  any  one,  from  Atlanta 
requested  you  to  be  assigned? 

Mr.  Pease.  Nobody  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  Will  you  say  that  no  one  did  do  it,  or  will  y<4i 
say  you  do  not  know? 

Mr.  Pease.  I  will  say  I  do  not  know  of  any  one  requesting  it. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  How  long  had  you  worked  for  Lockwood.  Gre*"j 
&  Co.  before  you  were  commissioned  ? 

Mr.  Pease.  About  three  years. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  Where  had  you  worked  prior  to  that? 

Mr.  Pease.  I  had  constructed' a  cotton  mill  at  Hogansville,  Gi. 

Mr.  McCtilloch.  For  what  concern? 

Mr.  Pease.  Lockwood,  Green  &  Co. ;  that  is,  as  engineer  for  then-- 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  That  was  not  the  purpose  of  my  question.  I 
want  to  know  who  you  worked  for  before  you  were  employed  with 
Lockwood,  Green  &  Co. 

Mr.  Pease.  I  worked  for  Guld  &  Co.,  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn..  and 
Chattanooga  Light  &  Power  Co. ;  and  I  did  some  contracting  work 
for  myself. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  But  three  years  prior  to  your  being  commi«- 
sioned  in  the  Army  you  had  been  employed  by  Lockwood .  Green  * 
Co.  as  an  engineer? 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  As  constructing  quartermaster  at  that  time  to»j 
supervised  the  work  that  was  done  by  your  former  employers? 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  You  submitted  at  the  close  of  your  service  «r 
some  time  during  the  course  of  your  service  a  report,  which  is  d^ 
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scribed  as  "Completion  report  of  the  construction  quartermaster 
at  Camp  Gordon,"  and  it  is  dated  December  5,  1917.  I  want  to 
direct  your  attention  to  the  report,  and  ask  you  if  that  is  the  report 
you  prepared  [handing  bound  volume  to  the  witness]. 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes,  sir ;  that  looks  like  the  same  report. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  How  much  of  that  report  did  you  prepare  and 
who  prepared  the  rest  of  it? 

Mr.  Pease.  I  wrote  that  preface,  and  then  I  wrote  this  page  7  [in- 
dicating] ,  which  is  rather  an  introduction. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  And  then  what  happened? 

Mr.  Pease.  Then  I  called  on  the  different  department  heads  to 
write  a  description  of  the  work  over  which  they  nad  supervision. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  The  department  heads  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Pease.  I  mean,  for  instance,  you  will  find  a  sewage-disposal 
and  waterworks  system 

Mr.  McCtjlloch  (interposing).  Just  a  moment.-  Maybe  I  can 
make  my  question  more  clear.  Was  the  balance  of  the  report  writ- 
ten by  the  department  heads  representing  the  contractor  or  repre- 
senting the  War  Department? 

Mr.  Pease.  Both ;  in  other  words,  I  picked  out  the  man  who  knew 
the  most  about  it  to  write  these  reports. 

Mr.  McCtnLLOCH.  You  did  not  write  it  yourself? 

Mr.  Pease.  No,  sii*. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Regardless  of  whether  they  represented  tha 
contractor  ? 

Mr.  Pease.  It  did  not  make  any  difference  to  me.  What  I  was 
trying  to  get  was  a  report  which  would  be  of  most  interest  and 
benefit  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  The  report  of  costs  or  financial  statement  was 
prepmred  by  J.  S.  Hayles,  who  represented  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr.  Pease.  The  United  States  Government. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  The  engineering  work  i-eport  was  prepared  by 
whom  ? 

Mr.  Pease.  I  think  that  was  by  J.  C.  Ward!  aw. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Who  was  he  ? 

Mr.  Pease.  He  was  chief  engineer  of  Lockwood,  Green  &  Co. 

Mr.  McCdlloch.  That  is,  he  represented  the  contractor? 

Mr.  Pease.  No,  sir;  he  represented  the  Government — employed 
directly  by  t^e  Government. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  I  know ;  but  he  was  employed  by  the  contractor 
and  paid  by  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Pease.  I  beg  pardon ;  he  was  paid  directly  by  the  Government 
and  not  by  the  contractor. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  What  was  Wardlaw's  connection  with  Lock- 
wood,  Green  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Pease.  He  is  chief  engineer  for  Lockwood,  Green  &  Co. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  I  know.  He  was  chief  enpneer,  and  now  you 
say  he  was  employed  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  Pease.  Exactly ;  Lockwood,  Green  &  Co.'s  chief  engineer,  and 
einployed  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  And  he,  then,  represented  the  contractor? 
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Mr.  Pease.  No,  sir;  unless  you  mean  Lockwood,  Green  ft  Co.'s  con- 
tract. I  am  confusing,  probably,  Arthur  Tufts.  He  had  no  on- 
nection  with  Arthur  Tufts  whatsoever. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Of  course,  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Pease.  If  you  mean  Lockwood,  Green  &  Co.,  contractors 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  This  is  a  report  of  the  engineering  work.  What 
would  Tufts  have  to  do  with  that? 

Mr.  Pease.  Nothing  at  all. 

Mr.  McCuuiOCH.  I  am  asking  you  now  about  the  report  of  the 
engineering  work  in  the  buildings  at  Camp  dordon. 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  The  report  was  made  by  J.  C.  Wardlaw,  who  was 
the  chief  engineer  of  Lockwood,  Green  &  CoA 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCdixoch.  Who  had  the  contract? 

Mr.  Pease.  For  the  engineering? 

Mr.  McCuiiocH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pease.  That  is  correct;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Then,  why  do  you  say  he  represented  the  Go^nBrn- 
ment? 

Mr.  Pease.  Employed  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  He  was  employed  by  the  contractor,  who  had  a 
contract  with  the  Government,  but  paid  by  the  Government  f 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes,  sir.  When  you  speak  of  "contractor"  I  alwav* 
think  of  Arthur  Tufts. 

Mr.  McCmxocH.  This  is  a  separate  oontVuct.  , 

Mr.  Pease.  I  see. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  And  it  was  a  contract  really  because  he  reoeivied 
a  fee,  according  to  the  records,  of  approximately  $50,000! 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  So  that  that  part  of  the  contract  was  written  bj 
a  man  who  was  the  chief  engineer  of  the  contractor? 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuMiOCH.  Who  is  E.  K.  Large? 

Mr.  Pease.  E.  K.  Large  was  an  engmeer  employed  by  Lockwood. 
Green  &  Co.,  who  had  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  water  sapplj. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  And  he  wrote  the  report  on  water  supply  ? 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Who  is  W.  O.  Grossman? 

Mr.  Pease.  W.  O.  Grossman  is  road  engineer. 

Mr.  McCtJi-iiOCH.  For  whom? 

Mr.  Pease.  Lockwood,  Green  &  Co. 

Mr.  McCtTUiOCH.  And  he  wrote  the  report  on  the  sewerage  system 
and  sewage  disposal? 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes,  sir.  The  road  report  was  written  by  a  Govera- 
ment  engineer. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  We  will  get  to  that  ultimately.  Who  is  H.  J.  C. 
Peterson? 

Mr.  Pease.  He  is  an  electrical  engineer.   ' 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  For  what  company? 

Mr.  Pease.  For  Lockwood,  Green  &  Co. 

Mr.  McCttixoch.  And  he  wrote  your  report  on  electrical  work  at 
Camp  Gordon? 
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Mr.  Pbase.  Yes,'  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiJiOCH.  And  who  is  C.  B.  Smith! 

Mr.  Pease.  C.  B.  Smith  is  the  contractor  who  had  the  road  con- 
tract.   What  report  did  he  write? 

Mr.  McCuMXKJH.  Exhibit  E,  the  buildings  for  Camp  Gordon.  I 
want  to  know  who  he  is. 

Mr.  Pease.  He  is  an  architect  who  was  employed  by  Lockwood, 
Green  &  Co. 

Mr.  MoCtJXiiOCH.  He  was  employed  by  the  contractors? 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtrUiOCH.  He  wrote  the  report  on  the  buildings? 

Mr.  Pease.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCniiLOCH.  F.  W.  Frye,  who  is  he?  I 

Mr.  Pease.  He  was  engineer  with  Lockwood,  Green  &  Co.  | 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  And  he  wrote  your  report  on  the  heating  system 
for  a  base  hosmtal? 

Mr.  Pease.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCtruLOCH.  And  who  is  D.  T.  Wright? 

Mr.  Pease.  What  did  he  write? 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Koads  for  Camp  Gordon,  Exhibit  G. 

Mr.  Pease.  I  can  not  identify  D.  T.  Wright  at  all. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Was  he  employed  by  lockwood,  Green  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Pease.  Maybe  I  can  tell  you — ^I  will  not  say,  because  I  do  not 
know  the  man. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  You  do  not  know  whether  he  was  or  not? 

Mr.  Pease.  No,  sir ;  I  think  he  was  probably  a  new  road  man. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Who  is  O.  F.  Coffin? 

Mr.  Pease.  He  was  employed  by  Lockwood,  Green  &  Co. 

Mr.  McCmiiOCH.  And  wrote  the  report  on  the  rifle  range.  Camp 
Gordon? 

Mr.  Pease.  He  wrote  a  supplemental  report. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Of  Camp  Gordon? 

Mr.  Pease.  That  was  not  in  my  original  report.  This  report 
[indicating],  I  might  say,  seems  to  have  had  some  supplements  put 
to  it. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  So  about  all  the  report  you  wrote  is  the  intro- 
duction ? 

Mr.  Pease.  That  I  personally  dictated,  plus  these  first  seven 
pages ;  tlie  technical  work  was  done  by  experts. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  Did  the  Southern  Ferro  Concrete  Co.  secure  a 
contract  direct  with  the  Government  in  connection  with  Camp  Gor- 
don at  any  time? 

Mr.  Pease.  I  am  told  they  did,  after  I  left  there. 

Mr.  McCtTUjOCH.  But  they  were  on  the  job,  associated  with  Mr. 
Arthur  Tufts? 

Mr.  Pease.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCtuxocH.  Was  there  any  change  in  the  personnel,  if  you 
know,  of  the, Southern  Ferro  Concrete  Co.  when  they  got  the  con- 
tract? 

Mr.  Pease.  You  mean  over  what  it  was  when  associated  with 
Tufts? 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  How  were  they  associated  with  Tufts? 

Mr.  Pease.  I  think  they  associated  with  them  Mr.  Walker,  who 
was  formerly  associated  with  Mr.  Tufts. 
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Mr.  McCttixoch.  As  constructing  quartermaster,  }'OU  had  direct 
supervision  of  the  construction  of  the  camp  I 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  McCuLiiOCH.  As  the  representative  of  the  Government ;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  Pease.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MoCtJLiiOCH.  Can  you  tell  this  committee  how  it  came  that 
■you,  an  employee  of  the  contractor,  or  Lockwood,  Green  &  Co^  a  con- 
tractor, was  commissioned  and  sent  to  Camp  Gordon  to  supervi* 
their  work? 

Mr.  Pease.  Yea,  sir. 

Mr.  McCxjiJt/)CH.  All  right. 

Mr.  Pease.  Col.  Whitson  told  me  that  when  the  selection  of  men 
to  be  commissioned  to  help  in  the  construction  of  these  cantonment* 
was  being  considered,  Mr.  Barnwell,  who  is  the  district  manager  f>f 
t/ockwood,  Green  &  Co.,  was  in  his  office.  He  asked  Mr.  Bamw<I, 
if  he  knew  of  a  man  who  had  had  the  proper  experience  to  handle  « 
piece  of  work  of  this  kind.  Mr.  Barnwell  at  that  time  told  him 
that  I  was  then  revamping  the  Pacific  Mills,  which  consisted  of  buil<i- 
ing  or  remodeling  approximately  500  houses,  together  with  abojt 
200,000  spindles,  cotton-mill  work,  that  work  being  so  nearly  in  lin-' 
with  what  a  cantonment  was  like  Col.  Whitson  asked  Mr.  6amwel! 
if  he  .could  get  me  to  come  to  Washington.  Mr.  Barnwell  wired  ai.  i 
I  came  up,  talked  to  Col.  Whitson,  and  he  asked  me  if  I  coald  fake 
one  of  these  jobs,  and  I  said  "  Yes,"  that  I  was  perfectly  willing;  U 
do  anything  I  could  to  help  out.  He  said,  "We  are  thinking  -^f 
sending  you  to  American  Lake,  Seattle,  Wash." 

I  said,  "Colonel,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  go  to  American  Lake, 
but  I  have  never  done  any  work  in  that  country.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  contractors;  I  am  not  familiar  with  conditions  there;  I  do  n<< 
know  materials  nor  any  conditions  that  we  are  apt  to  run  a£ain.-4 
in  that  country  and  I  would  prefer,  that  is,  if  you  want  to  get  tL- 
best  of  my  experience,  or  get  the  most  out  of  my  experience,  that 
you  send  me  to  one  of  the  southern  camps."  "  All  right,"  he  saul 
"All  the  southern  camps  we  have  designated  except  a  camp  neir 
Atlanta.  Which  one  would  you  rather  go  to?"  Col.  Whitson  ask^i 
me  that  question.  I  said,  "I  would  rather  go  to  Atlanta.  becau-« 
I  know  more  people,  and  believe  I  can  handle  more  satisfaciorilj. 
as  I  am  more  familiar  with  conditions,  and  that  is  where  I  would  likt 
to  go."  He  said,  "  All  right.  I  will  take  it  up  with  the  rest  of  t::* 
men  and  see  if  I  can  make  that  assignment.'^  He  afterwards  tol>, 
me  I  had  been  elected. 

Col.  Gunby  then  came  to  me  and  said,  "  How  are  you  going  x- 
handle  your  engineering?"  I  said,  "  If  it  meets  with  your  approval. 
T  am  going  to  employ  Lockwood,  Green  &  Co.  to  do  it,  because  I  Imi^v 
they  have  an  organization  in  Atlanta  that  they  can  put  right  thert  "C 
a  minute's  notice,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  people  in  tL'? 
South  who  has  got  an  organization  such  as  they  have  who  ran 
handle  it,  and  I  think  with  their  organization  they  can  handle  it  w«L. 
and  if  it  meets  your  approval  I  will  enter  into  a  contract  with  then.  ~ 
He  said,  "It  does,  perfectly;"  and  he  gave  m  a  formal  contri--t 
to  fill  out  with  LocKwood,  Green  &  Co.  I  went  down  to  AtlaniA. 
met  Mr.  Barnwell,  and  made  a  contract  with  them  for  thi-<  wore. 
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Thej  then  put  the  force  on  the  ground,  and  I  believe  executed  a  very 
efficient  piece  of  work. 

Mr.  McCuuuKJH.  Do  you  knpw  whether  or  not  there  were  any  com- 
niunications  from  Barnwell  to  the  officers  here  in  Washington  sug- 
gesting that  you  be  assigned  to  Camp  Gordon? 

Mr.  Pkase.  I  do  not  know;  if  there  were,  it  was  without  my 
knowledge.    I  choise  the  location. 

Mr.  McCuiiocH.  That  is,  where  you  wanted  to  go? 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Did  you  not  feel  some  little  embarrassment 
about  supervising  the  work  of  the  men  as  representatives  of  the 
Government,  of  your  former  employers? 

Mr.  Pease.  Not  a  bit. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Have  you  returned  to  their  service  now? 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  So  that  you  were  just  temporarily  during  the 
war  absent  from  their  pay  roll? 

Mr.  Pease.  No,  sir.  I  resigned  my  position  with  the  Government 
and  then  was  employed  by  them. 

Mr.  McCuuLOCH.  I  did  not  mean  to  impugn  that  you  were  getting 
paid  from  both  sources. 

Mr.  Pease.  I  was  not,  as  it  were,  on  leave  of  absence. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  I  was  just  suggesting  whether  or  not — ^I  was 
asking  you  whether  or  not  it  did  not  occur  to  you  that,  careful  as 
you  might  be  and  judicious  as  you  might  be  in  handling  the  matter, 
that  there  might  be  some  embarrassment  arise  by  reason  of  your 
representing  the  Grovernment,  as  the  sole  representative  of  the 
Government,  in  the  supervision  of  a  contract  involving  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  being  carried  on  by  men  who  had  employed  you 
heretofore  and  to  whose  employ  you  probably  intended  to  go  when 
you  left  the  Army.    Did  that  occur  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Pease.  I  knew  the  question  would  be  asked,  but  it  did  not 
bother  me,  because  I  knew  I  was  doing  what  I  considered  to  be  the 
best  thing  for  the  end  to  be  attained,  and  while  we  might  sometimes 
put  ourselves  in  positions  where  we  might  be  open  to  criticism,  if 
we  do  so,  knowing  we  are  doing  the  right  thing,  it  does  not  bother  us. 

Mr.  McCtiLLOCH.  So  -^ou  had  not  the  least  hesitancy  ? 

Mr.  Pease.  Not  the  slightest. 

Mr.  McCvujicn.  In  going  down  there  and  taking  charge  on  behalf 
of  the  Government? 

Mr.  Pease.  It  was  known  to  everybody  before  I  did  it.  I  told  the 
officials  here  why  I  was  doing  it;  they  loiew  why;  and  the  personnel 
and  the  organization  I  was  associated  with  is,  in  my  opinion,  so  far 
above  criticism  of  anything  of  that  kind,  although  I  know  it  was 
made. 

Mr.  McCtJtLOCH.  By  whom  was  it  made? 

Mr.  Pease.  It  was  made  by  an  officer. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  What  officer,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Pease.  By  Capt.  Waggoner,  who  told  the  foreman  on  the  job 
that  he  did  not  think  it  looked  well.  I  asked  Capt.  Waggoner  to  come 
into  my  office.  He  came  in,  and  I  said,  "  Capt.  Waggoner,  I  have 
heard  you  made  this  remark.  I  do  not  blame  you  for  feeling  exactly 
like  you  do.  But,"  I  said,  "  Here  is  the  story  of  the  whole  business ! 
Here  is  why  I  was  employed ;  why  I  employed  Lockwood,  Green  & 
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Co.  to  come  down  and  take  charge  of  the  engineering  work,  and  I 
feel,  in  justice  to  you,  that  I  tell  you  this."  ^d  I  told  Capt.  Wag- 
goner exactly  what  I  have  told  you  gentlemen.  Capt.  Waggoner  is 
one  of  the  best  friends  I  have  got,  and  feels  ezactlyabout  it  that «« 
did  a  very  good  thing  in  giving  uiem  that  work.  He  is  an  engineer 
himself. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Did  you  hear  any  other  criticism  of  that  sort  I 

Mr.  Pease.  No,  dr. 

Mr.  McCuUiOOH.  Nobody  raised  the  question? 

Mr.  Pease.  I  have  not  heard  of  any. 

Mr.  McCTTiJiOCH.  If  you  were  an  owner  and  you  were  going  to 
build  a  large  project  involving  a  million  dollars,  wotdd  yonnkve 
liandled  it  m  tne  way  this  was  handled,  having  an  employee  of  the 
man  who  was  doing  the  work  in  full  and  complete  cnarge  of  the 
owner's  supervision ;  would  you  do  it  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Pease.  If  I  knew  the  men  I  would. 

Mr.  McCuiaLOCh.  I  will  as^  you  whether  you  think  it  is  good  busi- 
ness, assuming  everybody  is  honest;  would  you  call  that  good  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixoch.  Would  you  do  that  in  your  private  business ! 

Mr.  Pease.  If  I  know  the  man  I  am  dealing  with  is  honest,  it  is 
good  business,  provided  you  know  you  are  getting  the  most  effident 
service. 

,Mr.  McCulloch.  How  did  these  officers  at  Washington  who  per- 
mitted this  arrangement  to  be  entered  into  with  the  knowledge  of 
your  former  'employment  and  that  the  supervision  that  you  woulii 
have  to  carry  on  for  the  Government  as  its  representatives — ^ho» 
would  they  know  that  you  would  not  be  influenced  in  the  slightest  f 

Mr.  Pease.  They  did  not  know  it. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Then,  not  knowing,  do  you  think  it  was  good 
business  on  their  part  to  send  you  down  there. 

Mr.  Pease.  I  think  that  when  you  employ  any  man  to  expend  a 
sum  running  into  millions  you  are  going  to  take  a  chance,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  these  men  who  made  the  selection  of  constructing  quuta- 
master,  having  intrusted  them  with  the  expenditure  of  millions  of 
the  Government's  funds,  believed  that  they  would  carry  oat  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  Government  the  commission  which  was  intrusteil 
to  them. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Yet  you  admit  they  did  not  know  anythini^  aboot 
any  of  it? 

Mr.  Pease.  I  beg  pardon. 

Mr.  McCuMiOCH.  You  say  they  did  not  know  you? 

Mr.  Pease.  They  did  not  know  I  was  going  to  be  honest;  there- 
fore they  put  me  under  bond. 

Mr.  McCrnxocH.  I  will  ask  you  this  further  question,  Golooe!: 
If  you  had  been  here  in  Washington,  charged  with  the  responsibilitT 
of  carrying  on  this  work  as  speedily  and  economically  for  the  Gc- 
emment  and  having  it  properly  supervised,  would  you  have  selected 
as  the  sole  agent  of  the  Government  the  employee  of  the  oontrMtnr 
that  was  doing  the  work  as  your  representative,  as  a  general  polkr' 

Mr.  Pease.  Having  selected  my  engineers  fixim  engineers  whose 
reputation  I  believe  is  the  best,  who  have  offices  all  over  the  ooontrr. 
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with  a  main  office  in  Boston,  where  they  are  well  known  and  have 
been  located  for  eighty-odd  years,  and  having  asked  them  to  recom- 
mend a  man  whose  experience  had  been  such  that  he  could  take  care 
of  this  work,  I  think  that  they  certainly  exercised  judgment  by,  as 
we  might  say,  hitching  up  a  team  which  had  formerly  worked 
together,  which  would  work  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What  was  the  use  of  sending  a  quartermaster 
down  there  if  you  had  that  great  confidence  in  checking  every- 
body up. 

Mr.  Pease.  Somebody  had  to  be  the  go-between  between  the  en« 
gineers  and  contractor. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  You  know  it  cost  a  lot  of  money  to  have  that 
quartermaster's  supervision  on  those  jobs,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Pease.  You  mean  my  supervision. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  The  supervision  at  all  camps  ? 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes,  sir ;  we  had  to  have  that. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  You  had  to  have  that  for  what  purpose? 

Mr.  Pease.  The  Government  required  it,  and  you  wanted  to  know 
that  you  were  taking  every  precaution  possible. 

Mr.  McCt7ijx>ch.  As  a  safeguard  ? 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes,  sir;  to  see  that  these  things  were  executed  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  people. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Executed  for  the  best  interests  of  the  people? 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtJLLocH.  And  that  expense  was  gone  to  as  a  safeguard  to 
protect  the  Government? 

Mr.  Pease  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  you  are  advocating  that  the  thing  to  do 
is  to  give  a  man  a  contract,  and  then  give  the  supervision  to  one  of 
his  engineers,  commission  him  in  the  Army  and  send  him  down 
there  to  supervise  his  former  boss's  contract;  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Pease.  Well,  sir,  I  think  that  a  man  who  has  ever  been  in 
the  Army  gets  out  of  civilian  life,  gets  away  from  everything  that 
he  has  IJeen  connected  with  about  as  quicUy  as  is  possible  for  a 
person  to  do. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Before  you  were  ever  commissioned  as  major 
had  you  ever  stood  in  line  and  pulled  your  heels  together. 

Mr.  Pease.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtJLiiOCH.  You  were  never  in  the  Army  a  minute  before 
that,  were  you — answer  that  ? 

Mr.  Pease.  I  was  commissioned  in  the  Army. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Yes ;  but  you  are  talking  now  about  a  psycho- 
logical situat''"'',  where  a  man  because  of  an  Army  position  divorces 
nimself  from  private  interests  and  thinks  only  of  the  Government, 
and  ^et  you  admit  that  when  you  were  commissioned  you  had  never 
previously  pulled  your  heels  together  and  stood  in  line.  You  know, 
that  argument  does  not  weigh  with  me.  I  will  say,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  record,  that  this  situation,  given  that  you  were  all  hon- 
est and  sincere,  is  really  the  most  startling  thing,  within  my  knowl- 
edge, that  has  developed  in  this  whole  investigation,  and  I  can- 
not understand  the  psychology  of  men  who  permit  such  things  to 
fiappen. 
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•    Mr.  DoREMus.  Colonel,  this  report  has  been  referred  to.    Of  wh»t 
does  it  consist? 

Mr.  Pbasz.  It  simply  is  a  story  of  the  construction. 

Mr.  DoREMtrs.  Do  you  know  the  contents  of  this? 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  read  it  over  quite  a  few  times.  I  ap- 
proved everything  that  went  into  it. 

Mr,  DoHEMTJS.  Is  it  a  faithful  history  of  everything  they  were 
contemplating  it  Camp  Gordon? 

Mr.  Pease.  I  would  say  to  you,  as  nearly  as  I  could  compile.  I  do 
not  know  an^hing  about  the  subsequent  history.  It  was  the  first 
part  over  which  I  had  supervision,  and  that  part  is  faithfully  re- 
corded. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  When  was  the  organization  started  at  Camp  Gor- 
don? 

Mr.  Pease.  About  June  22. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  And  when  was  it  completed? 

Mr.  Pease.  I  left  December  5,  1917. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  How  long  after  work  was  started  before  the  cunp 
was  ready  for  reception  of  the  soldiers  ? 

Mr.  Pease.  To  receive  soldiers  ?  In  September.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber the  date.    I  think  some  of  the  officers  came  in  August. 

Mr.  DoREMTTS.  Can  you  give  with  certainty  the  approximate  idea 
of  the  sizes  of  that  camp? 

Mr.  Pease.  The  camp  comprised  approximately  2,300  acres,  I  be- 
lieve. I  think  2,300  acres,  and  there  was  approximately  1,200  bail<i- 
ings  in  the  original  layout.  It  housed  approximately  40,000  men. 
with  complete  equipment  of  horses,  etc. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  How  long  after  you  got  on  the  job  did  it  take  \"'i 
to  complete  your  layout  of  the  organization? 

Mr.  Pease.  We  did  not  complete  the  layout  of  the  organizatico 
until  the  organization  was  just  about  finished.  The  plans  had  to 
be  adapted  to  the  typography  and  engineering,  and  contractor- 
were  continually  running  a  race  as  to  who  should  get  out  of  tl.< 
others'  way. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  complaints  that  tL-< 
work  was  not  expeditiously  performed  under  the  contract? 

Mr.  Pease.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMTTS.  You  are  a  practical  builder,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Based  upon  your  experience  as  a  builder,  what  can 
you  say  as  to  the  time  within  which  this  work  was  completed  ? 

Mr.  Pease.  I  could  say  the  time  was  remarkable. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Remarkable  in  what  way? 

Mr.  Pease.  It  was  remarkably  quickly  constructed,  and  it  was  « 
remarkably  quickly  constructed  camp.  I  would  say  all  of  the  !•• 
camps  were  remarkably  quickly  constructed. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  MucUow  f 

Mr.  Pease.  Do  I  Imow  a  man  by  the  name  of  Mucklow  ? 

Mr.  DoREMtrs.  Yes. 

Mr.  I*EA8E.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  my  division  auditor. 
'    Mr.  DoREHus.  Is  he  the  same  Mucklow  who  was  eroplojad  tt 
Camp  Johnson? 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  DoKEMTTS.  What  kind  of  a  man  is  Mucklow? 

Mr.  Pkasb.  I  found  Mr.  Mucklow  to  be  very  efficient  in  every  wav ; 
to  attend  strictly  to  his  own  business;  to  see  that  the  proper  safe- 
guards were  taken  to  guard  the  Government's  interest  in  every  way. 

Mr.  DoREMtrs.  Did  you  ever  have  any  trouble  with  him. 

Mr.  Pease.  Never. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  I  will  ask  Col.  Cooper  if  there  are  any  questions 
■which  he  would  like  to  ask  the  witness  ? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  You  might  like  to  bring  out  something  in  that  sense 
[handing  paper  to  Mr.  Doremus]. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Does  the  firm  of  Lockwood,  Green  &  Co.  do  a  very 
large  business? 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoBEMTJS.  Can  you  give  us  some  idea  of  the  character  and 
volume  of  their  work. 

Mr.  Pease.  Our  organization  comprises  largely  engineering  work 
in  connection  with  industrial  plants.  For  instance,  we  built  plants 
for  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  for  the  Goodyear  people,  and  for 
a  great  number  of  the  large  modem  steel  corporations,  and  other 
industrial  plants.  We  buUt  the  Black  Cap  Hosiery  Mill,  the  Dia- 
mond Match  Co.,  the  Pacific  Bleachery  Co.,  the  Naumkehg  Co. 

Mr.  Doremus.  To  what  extent,  if  any,  has  this  work  been  done 
under  the  cost-plus  system? 

Mr.  Pease.  I  can  only  speak  knowingly  of  the  Aalanta  office  in  this 
connection,  and  I  will  say  that  I  think  every  contract  that  we  have 
let  in  the  last  eight  months,  with  the  possible  exception  of  two,  has 
been  let  under  a  cost-plus,  fixed  agreement. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Well,  we  will  infer  from  that  answer  that  more 
work  is  being  done  by  Lockwood,  Green  &  Co.  under  the  cost-plus 
system,  than  was  done  before. 

Mr.  Pease.  Before  the  war,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Doremus.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Doremus.  How  do  you  account  for  it? 

Mr.  Pease.  They  all  seem  to  prefer  it  In  other  words  we  let  a 
mill  that  will  run  $3,500,000.  On  this  mill,  we  ask  the  contractor 
to  give  us  a  bid  on  the  work  on  the  cost-plus  and  fixed  fee.  We 
find  that  we  can  let  a  job  there  which  will  cost  the  owner  about  5 
per  cent,  while  if  we  let  it  under  a  contract,  under  present  conditions 
of  labor  and  material,  it  would  probably  cost  25  or  30  per  cent  by 
which  they  would  cover  every  contingency  and  risk  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Well,  is  it  your  experience  that  when  you  have 
done  work  under  the  cost-plus  system,  that  you  have  any  repeat  or- 
ders on  the  same  basis. 

Mr.  Pease.  Oh,  yes;  yes,  sir.  In  fact  we  have  been  doing  for  one 
of  the  mills  now  for  a  period  of  four  years.  When  I  say  Lockwood, 
Green  &  Co.  The  only  work  they  do  is  cost-plus,  except  reporting 
and,  when  I  say  executing  contracts,  I  say  that  we  as  agents  for  the 
owners  let  those  contracts  for  this  work.  We  do  this  on  a  cost-plus 
basis. 

Mr,  Doremus.  Are  we  to  understand  that  contracts,  generally 
speaking,  include  the  engineering  and  other  work,  and  are  now  being 
let  quite  generally  under  the  cost-plus  basis? 
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Mr.  Pease.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McEenzie.  You  say  you  are  letting  a  good  many  oontnds 
under  the  cost-plus  system  or  fixed  fee? 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  you  use  the  identical  form  of  contract  that  b 
used  by  the  Government? 

Mr.  Pease.  We  have  embodied  a  great  many  paragraphs  right 
from  the  Government  contract 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Now,  when  you  speak  of  this  fixed  fee,  do  Toa  pot 
it  up  to  the  contractors  to  bid  for  the  amoimt  of  the  fee,  utey  an 
to  get  on  the  work? 

Mr.  Pease.  Why,  on  the  letting  of  the  contract  that  we  let — I 
will  give  you  one  illustration  without  names,  because  this  is  taken 
from  our  files,  and  is,  therefore,  confidential. 

There  was  a  certain  mill  on  which  the  estimated  cost  was  $1,250,- 
000.  We  asked  a  number  of  the  first-class  construction  ccnnpanies 
to  bid  on  the  work,  based  on  the  following  provisions,  and  I  am  now 
reading  or  giving  from  memory  from  our  contract : 

We  will  perform  for  you  all  work  oatllned  for  the  net  conunlMloa  «t 
$50,000. 

That  figure  is  arbitrary. 

Provided  the  cost  does  not  exceed  $1,000,000.  For  every  additional  $100)jOOO 
above  $1,000,000,  that  this  work  may  cost,  we  will  bill  yon  for  oar  ■nrmmlwlfnii. 
5  per  cent 

Now,  that  is  the  basis  on  which  a  contract  was  let.  We  asked  for 
a  bid,  and  I  believe  the  commission  was  based  on  6  per  cent. 

Another  company,  which  did  not  get  the  bid,  at  a  commission 
based  on  ^  per  cent. 

Three  otiier  contractors  were  equally  willing  to  carry  it  out. 

We  let  it  to  the  man  who  would  do  the  $1,000,000  worth  of  work 
for  $60,000. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Then  you  had  competition  on  the  amount  of  the 
fee? 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  competition  on  the  amount  of  the 
fees,  and  that  is  a  contract  that  we  are  carrying  out  now. 

Mr.  McE^NziE.  Do  you  have  anything  in  there  like  a  bonus  for 
saving? 

Mr.  Pease.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  you  have  anything  for  forfeiture,  for  increts- 
ine  expenditures? 

Mr.  Pease.  Not  in  that  contract. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Anything  for  not  getting  the  contract  completed 
in  a  certain  length  of  timeT 

Mr.  Pease.  No,  sir.  We  did  not  do  that  for  this  reason — for  the 
reason  that  we  selected  the  contractors  from  what  we  considered  the 
most  representative  contractore  in  the  country,  and  we  did  not  cm 
to  pay  the  extra  commission  which  would  have  been  necessary  to 
secure  protection  against  this  loss.  We  would  rather  that  the  owner 
would  take  a  chance.  In  other  words,  if  they  lost  on  the  job,  that 
would  be  paid  for,  and  if  they  did  not  lose  on  the  job  we  would 
prefer  to  get  the  benefit  of  it. 

Mr.  McEIenzie.  Then  the  contracts  that  you  are  using,  as  I  under- 
stand, are  materially  different  from  the  form  contract  used  by  the 
Government  in  the  construction  of  camps  and  cantonments  t 
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Mr.  PzASE.  Only  that  the  contract  that  we  filled  with  the  Govern- 
ment, up  to  a  certain  amount  of  money,  the  fee  was  limited  to  ^50,- 
000.  I  think  it  was  probably  on  three  and  one-half  or  four  million 
dollars.  In  no  case  could  they  receive  more  than  that,  which  really 
made  a  cost-plus  and  fixed-simi  contract.  The  contractors  did  not 
get  an  addition  if  they  exceeded  that. 

Mr.  McEnNzse.  Can  vour  explain  where  that  safeguarded  the 
Government  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Pease.  I  think  in  this  case,  in  all  the  contracts,  I  know, 
specifically,  at  Camp  Gordon — I  would  say  firat  that  I  believe  that 
no  contractor  could  possibly  have  taken  the  contract  on  a  lump-sum 
bid  with  the  information  in  hand.  It  would  have  been  impossible 
for  this  reason:  While  we  had  a  typical  layout,  as  we  understand 
a  typical  Army  layout  is  made  on  the  basis  of  what  might  be  termed 
a  plain  table,  or  just  a.  flat  table.  They  sketch  out  the  buildings 
and  put  them  in  a  perfect  horseshoe,  or  say,  that  [indicating]. 
There  is  the  quartermaster;  here,  all  the  Signal  and  Artillery 
layout,  and  they  say :  "  We  want  you  men  to  fit  that  to  the  ground 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  conform  to  this  ideal  layout." 

Now,  you  take  Camp  Gordon,  for  instance,  and  some  of  those 
buildings  are  on  three  elevations.  It  is  not  a  typical  layout.  Not 
a  typical  building  as  shown  with  the  floor  on  one  elevation,  but  in 
order  to  conform  to  the  hills  and  valleys  that  they  had  at  Camp 
Gordon  we  had  to  make  them  in  three  sections,  which  made  a  more 
expensive  building. 

Our  sewer  layout  was  quite  a  problem  there.  It  was  not  what  I 
would  term  a  typical  engineering  problem,  but  we  had  two  things  to 
confront  us.  First,  was  time — ^to  get  this  thing  ready  so  that  we 
could  safeguard  the  health  of  the  fdlows. 

We  could  not  let  them  use  the  latrine,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
could  not  do  deep  cutting  which  would  go  into  rock,  which  meant 
either  time  or  pumping.  Consequently,  it  took  a  complete  survey  of 
the  whole  district  that  we  expected  to  sewer  before  this  one  question 
could  be  determined.  Naturally,  before  we- could  make  that  sani- 
tary survey,  we  had  to  locate  our  buildings,  so  we  made  this  new 
topographiciEil  survey  based  on  the  exact  conditions  as  they  existed 
at  Camp  Gordon. 

The  next  thing  we  did  was  to  spot  our  buildings  at  the  most 
advantageous  locations.  After  then  spotting  the  buildings,  the  next 
problem  was  sewage.  We  first  laid  it  out  so  that  it  would  drain 
naturally,  by  gravity ;  the  next  point,  we  came  to  where  we  had  to 
pump  it.  We  had  to  discard  that  on  account  of  too  many  hills 
and  valleys  and  too  much  digging;  also  too  much  pumping.  Ndw, 
as  I  say,  a  contractor  could  not  figure  beforehand  what  he  would 
have  to  undertake,  and  I  believe  that  in  getting  a  cost-plus  contract 
we  safeguarded  the  interests  of  the  Government  to  this  extent,  that 
the  contractor  did  not  have  to  cover  himself  with  a  very  large  per- 
centage to  meet  these  contingencies. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  the  point  I  was  asking  you.  Colonel,  was 
wherein  you  feel  that  a  maximum  fee  of  $250,000  oest  protected  the 
Government? 

Mr.  Pease.  I  thought  you  meant  this  contract. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Was  there  any  safeguard  to  the  Government? 
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Mr.  Pease.  Yes.    It  could  not  have  been  $200,000. 

Mr.  McKemzie.  No  matter  what  the  amount  would  be.  Of  coarse. 
the  contractor  was  only  interested  in  this  percentage  until  he  reached 
the  maximum  fee. 

Mr.  Pease.  The  orginal  contractors  expended  approximately  $T.- 
500,000  in  Camp  Gordon,  and  they  were  paid  $260,000  for  that  wort 
Now,  that  $250,000  maximum  fee  would  nave  been  reached,  I  believe, 
between  three  and  four  million  dollars,  so  that  the  Government  had 
the  benefit  of  the  contractors'  organization  for  all  work  done  above 
that  amount,  where  the  maximum  fee  would  automatically  have 
been  reached. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  But  the  question  of  safeguarding  the  Gtovemment 
was  a  matter  of  economy  and  saving  on  the  part  of  the  contrmctor. 
I  have  been  unable  to  see  wherein  the  maximum  fee  in  a  case  such 
as  you  have  described  is  any  safeguard  to  the  people. 

Mr.  Pease.  You  mean  as  an  alternate  that  he  would  get  a  straight 
percentage? 

Mr.  McE[enzie.  Of  course,  my  contention  is  that  any  cost-plu- 
contract  with  anyone,  except  an  absolutely  honest  man.  and  th* 
knowledge  of  the  contract  conferred  to  him,  that  he  who  is  having 
the  work  done  is  vicious.  That  is  my  judgment  of  the  form  of  con- 
tract, and  I  have  been  unable  to  see  wherein  the  fixing  of  a  certain 
fee,  or  leaving  at  a  straight  percentage,  safeguards  the  public  again< 
extravagance,  and  carelessness,  and  negligence  on  the  part  of  th- 
workmen,  especially  so  on  the  part  of  the  contractor. 

Now,  the  question  I  was  asking  you  is,  if  you  were  able  to  de- 
scribe in  your  own  language  wherein  the  fixing  of  those  fix-! 
charges  contended  by  some  would  be  a  safeguard — wherein  is  th  tt 
really  a  safeguard?  I  have  been  unable  to  see  it.  But  probablv 
you  have  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  given  it  a  great  amount  of  thooghL 

•Mr.  Pease.  Yes ;  in  fact,  I  have  given  it  considerable  thought  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years.  This  contract  has  been  discussed  bv  memhe.-- 
of  the  Construction  Division,  and  it  has  been  discussed  W  us  ar^i 
in  our  engineering  projects.  We  have  all  discussed  this  contract, 
and  if  saving  the  Government  meant  safeguarding  the  Govemm*^nt, 
I  contend  this  is  best  for  the  Government.  If  keeping  workm.'.n 
from  being  extravagant,  I  say  there  is  nobody  who  can  ao  that  ex- 
cept the  foreman  who  is  right  over  them.  The  amount  of  mon^v 
does  not  make  any  diflFerence.  I  say  that  a  contractor  who  is  worit- 
ing  for  the  interest  of  his  client  is  just  as  anxious  to  perform  a  con- 
tract under  cost-plus  as  well  as  under  any  other  plan. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  had  certain  "safe- 
guards in  the  contract  which  you  are  using  "now.  The  cost-pi-  - 
contracts. 

Mr.  Pease.  Just  what  do  you  mean  by  safeguards? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  the  maximum  cost  guaranteed. 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  maximum  costs,  just  like  the  Gov- 
ernment ;  that  is,  a  maximum — maximum  fee.    I  bieg  your  pardon. 

Now,  we  have  some  very  small  contracts,  several  maximam  contradv 
and  I  will  tell  vou  a  specific  case.  We  let  a  contract  to  the  B.  H. 
Hardaway  Co.  tor  a  power  house  to  be  built  at  the  Phoenix  mill.  VCt 
estimated  the  cost  not  to  exceed  $45,000.  It  was  only  a  small  pow^r 
house.    We  asked  the  contractor  to  make  us  a  straight  bid  on  it,  an  i 
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he  made  us  a  bid  of  $60,000  on  that  job.  We  entered  into  a  contract, 
believing  it  would  not  cost  that  mucn  money,  by  which  he  guaranteed 
that  the  cost  of  that  contract  would  not  exceed  $58,000.  The  con- 
tractor is  now  building  that  power  house  for  about  $37,000. 

Now,  if  we  had  asked  him  to  bid  on  that  thing  he  would  have 
charged  $60,000,  and  that  was  the  result — that  was  the  lowest  bid  we 
got  at  all.  But  we  gave  it  to  the  contractor  on  a  straight  cost-plus 
contract. 

Mr.  McKekzib.  Is  that  the  only  safeguard  you  had  in  that  con- 
tract? 

Mr.  I*EASE.  In  that  contract  we  did  not.  We  had  another  safe- 
guard, by  which  we  paid  him  for  saving. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  percentage  do  you  usually  put  in  ? 
Mr.  Pease.  This  Hardaway  contract  is  working  under,  I  think,  an 
8  per  cent,  but  I  am  not  positive  of  that. 
Mr.  McKenzie.  Of  the  saving  ? 

Mr.  Pease.  Savings  run  anywhere  from  15  to  25  per  cent.  That  is 
according  to  what  the  plans  are. 

Mr.  DoREMTJs.  As  I  understand  it,  the  Lockwood,  Green  &  Co.  are 
engineers. 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  And  as  engineers  they  entered  into  a  contract  with 
tiie  Government? 
Mr.  Pease.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Doremcs.  Now,  I  wish  you  would  tell  the  committee  what 
Lockwood,  Green  &  Co.  were  required  to  do  under  that  contract. 

Mr.  Pease.  Lockwood,  Green  &  Co.  were  required  to  make  a  tiptop 
typographical  layout,  to  show  all  of  the  buildings,  to  stake  out  the 
buildings  on  tiie  grounds  as  they  were  to  be  erected ;  to  put  the  comer 
stakes  out  for  the  contractors  to  go  by ;  to  give  all  grades  for  sewers, 
waterworks,  etc. ;  to  let  them  out  and  to  make  them  operative.  The 
firm  was  required  to  give  all  the  road  grades  and  to  supervise  and  in- 
spect and  see  that  all  work  was  earned  out  in  accordance  with  the 
plans  and  specifications. 

Mr.  DoREMiTS.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  relationship  that 
existed,  or  ought  to  have  existed,  between  a  firm  of  contracting  engi- 
neers and  the  Government?    I  do  not  know  whether  I  made  that 
question  dear  or  not. 
Mr.  Pease.  Notquite. 

Mr.  DoREMtJS.  Was  it  in  any  sense  a  confidential  relationship  ? 
Mr.  Pease.  You  mean  should  the  relationship  between  the  con- 
structing quartermaster  and  his  engineer  on  the  one  side  as  against  the 
contractor  on  the  other? 

Mr.  DoREMus.  No;  I  refer  particularly  to  making  a  contract. 
There  was  a  contract  made  between  Lockwood,  Green  &  Co.  and  the 
Government? 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes,  sir. 
.    Mr.  DoREMTJS,  And  you  have  stated  briefly  what  they  were  required 
to  do  under  that  contract.    Manifestly  the  firm  represented  the  Gov- 
ernment? 
Mr.  Pease.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoRBMUs.  They  sustained  no  relationship  to  anybody  else  but 
the  Government,  did  they? 
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Mr.  Pease.  No,  sir;  none  at  alL 

Mr.  DoBEMus.  Would  you  term  it  a  relationship  of  confidence  that 
existed,  or  ought  to  have  existed,  between  the  Lo<»wood,  Green  &  Ca 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  Gk)vemment  on  the  other? 

Mr.  Pease.  I  would  think  that  the  Lockwood,  Green  A  Co.  rep- 
resented the  Government  itself,  as  it  was  employed  by  the  GoTen- 
ment. 

Mr.  DoREMTJS.  Yes.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  this:  Under  that  con- 
tract with  the  Government,  were  Lockwood,  Green  &  Co.  required  to 
do  any  construction  work? 

Mr.  Pease.  No,  sir;  none  at  all. 

Mr.  DoREMtJs.  The  contract  with  Lockwood,  Green  &  Co.  was  sep- 
arate and  distinct  from  the  contract  for  all  of  the  construction  work 
on  that  job? 

Mr.  Pease.  The  contract  with  Lockwood,  Green  &  Co.  was  for  the 
engineering  work  and  for  the  safeguarding  of  the  Governments 
interest  in  seeing  that  the  engineering  work  was  completed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  specifications. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  The  business  of  Lockwood,  Green  &  Co..  so  far 
as  the  Government  was  concerned,  was  its  position  of  trust  ? 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes,  sir;  as  the  Government  agent. 

Mr.  DoBEMus.  Has  it  ever  been  intimated  to  you,  either  directij 
or  indirectly,  that  Lockwood,  Green  &  Co.  abused  that  trust  i 

Mr.  Pease.  No,  sir.  If  it  had,  I  would  have  gotten  out  of  the 
engineering  division.    I  think  that  is  all. 

Now,  I  ]ust  want  to  say  one  thing,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  may  or 
may  not  go  into  the  record.  This  is  in  regard  to  the  safeguarding 
of  the  Government's  interest.  When  the  contract  was  let  I  went  to 
Mr.  Bailey,  who  is  Chief  of  the  Secret  Service  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and 
told  Mr.  Bailey  that  I  had  been  appointed  constructing  qoarter- 
master,  and  that  I  believed  that  the  job  would  be  executed  on  time. 
but  that  I  wanted  him  to  appoint  for  my  protection  a  detective  from 
his  office  who  would  report  to  me.  He  did.  This  man  reported  to 
me,  and  I  asked  this  man  to  organize  any  organization  that  he 
wished  to  safeguard  the  Government's  interest.  I  said  to  him :  "  Do 
not  tell  me  who  are  in  your  organization  and  do  not  give  me  any 
knowledge  of  your  organization.  I  do  not  even  want  you  to  report 
to  me  on  the  job.  I  want  you  to  organize  absolutely  and  independ- 
ently of  me  and  the  constructing  quartermaster's  department.  Yoo 
may  take  a  foreman  on  this  job,  or  anybody  you  wish,  and  perfect 
your  organization,  and  if  you  ever  see  anything  on  this  job  that  yoa 
consider  wrong,  I  want  you  to  report  it  to  me,  and  whatever  yoa'do. 
I  want  you  to  see  that  there  is  nothing  crooked  that  goes  on.  on  this 
job,  as  far  as  you  can  tell." 

Mr.  DoREMtJS.  What  is  the  officer's  name  ? 

Mr.  Pease.  His  name  is  Eve,  but  I  am  just  a  little  hazy  on  this 
point ;  but  Mr.  Bailey  can  give  us  all  that  information. 

Mr.  McKenzib.  Did  not  the  War  Department  have  some  intelli- 
gence officers  down  there  on  the  job  ? 

Mr.  Pease.  It  did,  but  they  did  not  report  to  me. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  assumed  they  would  have  some  down  there? 

Mr.  Pease.  They  may  have  done  so,  but  I  do  not  know  anythiofr 
about  it.  I  know  I  was  trying  to  safeguard  the  Government  as 
much  as  possible. 
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Mr.  McKenzix.  Were  there  ever  any  bad  reports  handed  in  to 
you? 

Mr.  Peabb.  Yes,  sir;  there  were. 

Mr.  McE^NziE.  Did  any  prosecutions  follow? 

Mr.  I^SE.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  both  men  are  in  the  penitentiary 
now.  We  had  two  men  who  padded  the  pay  roll,  and  I  believe 
they  were  sent  to  the  penitentiary. 

Mr.  McKenzxe.  That  is  not  in  this  report  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Pease.  No,  sir ;  I  think  not ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  McKJSNZiE.  Of  course,  that  is  rather  encouraging  to  know 
that  that  happened  down  at  Atlanta,  that  they  sent  some  fellows 
to  tile  penitentiary  that  deserved  to  be  sent  tliere. 

Mr.  P^SE.  Yes,  sir. 

(Witness  withdrew.) 

TE8TIM0KY  OF  CAFT.  HEKBEBT  F.  TEATE,  UlTITED  STATES  ARMY. 

Mr.  McE[enzie.  Give  your  full  name  to  the  reporter? 

Capt.  Teatb.  Capt,  Herbert  F.  Teate,  United  States  Army. 

Mr.  McKenzib.  Where  is  your  home? 

Capt.  Teate.  My  home  originally  was  in  Montjgomery,  Ala. 

Mr.  McE[bnzie.  Where  are  you  stationed  at  the  present  time? 

Capt.  Teate.  Camp  Gordon. 

Mr.  McKenztb.  In  the  construction  division,  quartermaster? 

Capt.  Teate.  No^sir ;  I  am  in  the  Sixth  Infantry. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  How  long  have  you  been  at  Camp  Gordon? 

Capt.  Teatb.  I  first  went  to  Camp  Gordon  August.  29,  1917,  and 
I  have  been  there  practically  ever  sinjce. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  went  there  during  part  of  the  construction 
of  the  camp? 

Capt.  Teate.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  have  you  got  to  say,  Captain,  from  your 
observation  of  that  camp,  of  the  waste  of  material,  and  so  on,  by 
the  contractors? 

Capt.  Teatb.  Well,  I  could  not  say  that  any  material  was  wasted. 
I  could  not  say  that  it  was  or  was  not  wasted. 

Mr.  McKekzib.  What  can  you  say  about  seeing  large  quantities 
of  lumber  thrown  in  the  scrap  heap  there ;  what  was  done  with  it 
afterwards  ? 

Capt.  Teate.  Well,  there  was  a  large  pile  of  what  you  term  scrap 
lumber  when  the  camp  was  being  built,  which  was  a  tremendous 
pile  of  lumber  at  the  time,  and  it  eventually  disappeared.  There 
IS  some  of  it  still  there,  but  I  think  it  was  all  eventually  used 
around  the  camp.  I  do  not  biow  whether  it  was  used  anywhere  on 
the  new  buildings,  but  they  utilized  a  considerable  amount  of  it 
when  we  came  there,  because  the  barracks  were  incomplete,  and  the 
men  coming  in  there,  this  all  compelled  us  to  hustle,  and  we  shifted 
for  ourselves  somewhat — ^the  officers  in  line.  So  we  made  use  of 
this  pile  of  lumber,  and  we  built  the  coal  boxes,  wood  boxes,  walks, 
in  some  places  that  had  not  been  finished,  and  we  put  the  boards 
on  them,  and  built  a  new  shed  for  automobiles  and  things  like  that. 
That  was  how  we  used  a  lot  of  this  lumber. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  had  been  hauled  away  from  different  places  ? 
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Capt.  Teate.  It  seemed  that  when  the^  finished  the  barracks  that 
they  picked  up  everything  left  in  that  vicinity  and  dumped  it  in  this 
pile.  I  think  the  idea  was  to  reassert  it  and  use  it  again,  but  I  conld 
not  say,  because  I  never  watdied  it  or  paid  any  attention  to  it 

Mr.  McKenzie.  But  you  do  know  that  quite  a  small  number  of 
structures  were  put  up  out  of  the  lumber  tiiat  was  taken  from  that 
pile? 

Capt.  Teate.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  was  your  regiment? 

Capt.  Teate.  Three  hundred  and  twenly-sixth. 
.    Mr.  McKenzie.  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  workmen  there ! 

Capt.  Teate.  The  workmen  as  a  whole  were  exceptionally  good,  b 
my  opinion,  under  that  land  of  a  contract.  That  contract  on  a  large 
job  of  that  kind,  it  appears  to  me,  induces  men  to  loaf.  It  is  such  a  his. 
proposition  that  it  is  hard  to  keep  them  from  it.  The  natural  inclina- 
tion of  a  man  is  to  loaf,  but  the  working  gang,  as  a  rule,  were  good, 
with  the  exception  of  some  few  that  I  had  noticed  and  came  in  contact 
with — and  I  am  referring  particularly  to  the  plumbers  and  the  elec- 
tricians— and  we  were  badly  in  need  of  water  connecti(»is  and  light: 
and  it  was  so  noticeable  the  way  these  feUows  loafed,  not  putting  up 
the  work  and  we  in  need  of  them  at  the  time.  That  is  one  thing  I 
baow  of. 

Mr.  McKjiNziB.  Did  the  soldiers  suffer  any  on  account  of  the  delaj 
in  the  completion? 

Capt.  Teate,  No,  sir;  I  could  not  say  that  any  of  them  suffered. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  They  got  it  ready  before  cold  weather  really  set  in  ? 

Capt.  Teate.  In  that  way  I  do  not  think  we  were  bothered  any  in 
rega^  to  lights  or  water.  I  might  say  that  we  were  compelled  to  use 
latrines  dug  in  the  ground,  insanitary,  way  up  until  Christmas,  on 
account  of  the  plumbers  not  getting  the  water  connections. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  How  about  the  heat?  Wasn't  there  delay  in  get- 
ting the  heat  in,  due  to  the  loafing  of  the  plumbers? 

Capt.  T^TE.  No;  they  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  he»t 
We  had  stoves  there,  and  that  situation  was  handled  admirably  bv 
some  stove  or  furnace  factory  in  Atlanta,  and  it  certainly  was  haodktl 
very  efficiently. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  would  you  say  as  to  the  construction  done  at 
that  camp  ? 

Capt.  Teate.  The  unavoidable  features  of  it  were  in  connection 
with  the  cement  floors  in  the  latrines,  etc.  I  think  they  made  a  mi-*- 
take  in  the  way  of  cement  floors  in  the  latrines,  because  the  most  of  the 
floors  in  the  latrines  are  not  toward  the  drains  but  away  from  xheta. 
They  were  made  later  to  slope  toward  the  drains,  but  a  great  many  of 
them  were  apparently  made  in  a  hurry  and  were  not  level  and  had  t 
number  of  depressions  in  them  which  would  fill  with  water  and  firew 
and  cause  considerable  trouble. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Men  would  have  to  mop  them  by  hand  to  dry  them. 

Capt.  Teate.  Tliere  were  some  few  latrines  built  later  on,  at  the 
original  works,  that  were  sloped  properly.  I  think  these  were  in  thf 
new  officers'  training  school. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  But  in  the  original? 

Capt.  Teate.  In  the  original  outlay  they  were  all  level  that  I  came 
in  contact  with. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  that  made  it  very  bad  for  the  soldiers. 
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Capt.  Teate.  Yes,  sir;  the  fact  is  that  I  have  had  two  men  with 
broken  collar  bones  from  falls  resulting  from  their  slipping  and 
falling  in  the  latrines,  where  the  water  ffoze  in  depressions. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  are  an  Infantry  officer,  Captain f 

Capt.  Teate.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And,  of  course,  have  had  some  experience  in  drill- 
ing and  maneuvering?  I  will  ask  j'ou  what  you  have  got  to  say,  in. 
A-our  judgment,  as  to  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  fiie  original  selection  of 
this  site  for  a  camp  ? 

Capt.  Teate.  Well,  I  would  not  like  to  express  an  opinion.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  Camp  Gordon  was  used  to  train  a  division,  and 
has  since  been  used  for  a  replacement  division,  and  as  far  as  I  hear 
it  has  turned  out  good  men. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  of  course,  I  might  state  this  to  you,  Captain: 
Of  course,  you  are  an  officer  in  the  Army,  and  I  understand  that  one 
of  the  first  duties  of  an  officer  is  to  have  respect  for  his  superior 
officers,  and  not  to  give  his  opinion  on  matters  that  have  been 
brought  about  by  his  superiors,  but  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  the 
Secretary  of  War  stated  to  this  committee  when  we  started  this 
investigation,  and  also  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  that 
every  officer  in  the  service  was  perfectly  free  to  express  his  opinion 
in  connection  with  this  or  any  other  matters  in  connection  with  the 
Military  Establishment.  So  you  mi^ht  feel  at  ease  if  you  should 
state  anything.  If  you  do  so,  you  will  not  be  violating  any  ethics 
of  the  profession  of  a  soldier,  and  can  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  ad- 
visability of  the  locating  of  a  camp  on  that  sort  of  terrain. 

Capt.  Teate.  Well,  Camp  Gordon  is  not  a  perfect  terrain,  in  my 
judgment.  There  is  too  much  waste  space.  We  call  it  dead  ground. 
It  can  not  be  utilized  either  for  building  purposes  or  anything  else, 
but  as  far  as  the  vicinity  near  Atlanta,  I  do  not  know  of  any  other 
place  that  is  any  better. 

Mr.  McKenzie,  Now,  of  course,  you  understand,  Captain,  as  we  all 
do,  that  these  camps  were  established  originally  for  the  purpose  of 
training  our  boys  as  soldiers.  Now,  in  this  camp— j-I  have  never  been 
in  the  camp,  but  I  would  like  to  know  whether,  in  your  judgment, 
there  were  the  proper  facilities  and  training  grounds  for  training  an 
army  of  the  size  that  was  mobilized  at  that  place  ? 

Capt,  Teate,  There  was  not  proper  training  space. 

Mr.  McKejszib.  The  grounds  were  not  sufficient? 

Capt.  Teate.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie,  They  were  not  large  enough  to  give  you  the  ad- 
vantage of  good  training? 

Capt.  Teate.  No,  sir.  The  ground  originally  was  divided  into 
drilling  areas  when  the  Eighty-second  Division  was  there.  Each 
regiment  was  allotted  its  area,  and  ordinarily  a  battalion  of  that 
war  strength  should  have  had  a  larger  area  than  that  allotted  to  a 
regiment,  which  made  it  very  difficult  even  for  close-order  drilling; 
but  some  of  the  regiments  were  left  out  and  did  not  have  any  drill 
grounds  in  the  inside  of  what  we  call  the  camp  area.  My  regiment 
m  particular  had  to  march  3  miles  to  its  drill  ground.  This  forced 
us  to  eat  our  meals  on  the  training  ground,  which  was  a  very  bad 
feature,  especially  in  the  wintertime,  eating  dinner  on  the  drilling 
grounds. 
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Mr.  McKemzie.  You  state,  however,  that  if  a  camp  had  to  be 
located  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Atlanta,  that  that  was  about  the 
best  place  that  could  have  been  selected? 

Capt.  Teaxx.  It  is  about  the  best;  and  I  am  familiar  with  that 
country  around  there. 

Mr.  McKemzib.  You  understand,  of  course,  how  those  camp  sites 
were  selected  ? 

Capt.  Tbate.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McKemzie.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  that? 

Capt.  Teate,  No,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  I  understand  this  site  was  selected  by  Gen.  Wood. 
Was  he  in  charge  at  that  timel 

Capt.  Teate.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  Southeast  Department  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Of  course,  we  understand  from  the  record  that  it 
was  a  committee  of  ofiScers — or  a  board,  it  was  called — that  iDvesti- 
gated  the  various  sites  and  then  reported  to  the  commander  of  the 
division,  and  he  then  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  ap- 
proval of  the  commander  of  the  division,  as  I  understand  it,  helped 
in  perhaps  every  instance  but  one  or  two.  I  am  not  positive  wheuer 
it  was  two  or  one. 

Capt.  Teate.  Gen.  Wood,  I  think,  selected  this  site.  It  is  the  best 
in  that  locality.  I  think  it  was  upon  his  approval,  anyway.  I  no- 
derstand  that. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  you  want  to  ask  the  Captain  any  <mesti<Hisf 

Mr.  DoKEMUs.  Did  you  have  any  experience  in  building  open- 
tions? 

Capt.  Teate.  No,  sir ;  not  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  DoREMUB.  And  you  are  not  prepared  to  testi^  as  to  how  modi 
waste  enters  ordinarily  into  a  construction  job  of  tnat  kind? 

Capt.  Teate.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Have  you  any  idea  how  much  lumber  there  was  in 
that  scrap  pile  that  you  refer  to? 

Capt.  Teate.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  familiar  with  lumber,  but 

Mr.  DoREMUS  (interposing) .  Do  you  know  how  much  lumber  was 
used  in  the  building  of  Camp  Gorcfon? 

Capt.  Teate.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea. 

Mr.  D0REMU8.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  Infantry,  Cap- 
tain? 

Capt.  Teate.  Commissioned,  sir? 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Yes. 

Capt.  Teate.  Since  August  15,  1917. 

Mr.  DoREMTTS.  Did  you  ever  have  any  experience  •*ith  troops? 

Capt.  Teate.  Previous  to  that? 

Mr.  D0REMU8.  Yes. 

Capt.  Teate.  Yes;  I  was  a  sergeant  of  Infantry 

Mr.  Doremus.  Whereabouts? 

Capt.  Te.\te.  From  191ft— from  June,  1916,  until  Aogust  15,  IWT. 
on  the  border. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Were  any  divisions  trained  at  Camp  Gordon? 
j  Capt.  Teate.  Yes,  sir;  the  Eighty-second. 

I  Mr.  D0REMTT8.  The  Eighfy-second. 

I  Capt.  Teate.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  DoRKMus.  Did  the  Eighty-second  do  any  fighting  during  the 
war? 

Capt.  Teatb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoBEMus.  They  did  a  whole  lot,  didn't  they! 

Capt.  Tbatb.  Yes,  sir;  so  I  understand. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  And  they  were  trained  in  Camp  Gordon? 

Capt.  Teatb.  Y^sir. 

Mr.  McKemzie.  They  were  also  trained  in  France? 

Capt.  Teate.  Well,  practically  all  of  the  divisions  were  trained 
over  there,  after  being  trained  here. 

I  would  like  to  .say,  in  connection  with  Camp  Gordon,  that  car- 
penters working  there  were,  I  think,  very  efficient. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  You  do;  whom? 

Capt.  Teatb.  They  seemed  to  have  a  system  of  gang  bosses,  or 
something  of  that  sort,  that  caused  those  fellows  to  jump,  and  it  was 
surprising  the  way  they  woiild  run  up  a  building  and  do  the  work. 
It  was  so  much  in  contrast  with  the  work  of  the  others. 

(The  witness  withdrew.) 

ASSinOirAL  STATEHEFE  OF  MS.  PEASE. 

Mr.  McExNziE.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Pease  a  few  questions. 

You  heard,  Colonel,  the  statements  made  by  Capt.  Teate  in  con- 
nection with  labor  troubles  at  the  camp.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  what 
has  been  your  experience  in  connection  with  the  plumbers,  steam- 
fitters,  gasfitters,  electricians,  etc. 

Mr.  Pease.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  trouble — some  trouble  with  the 
plumbers  and  I  had  some  trouble  with  the  electricians.  Now,  I 
may  qualify  my  statement  with  regard  to  the  electricians  and  say 
"  electrician."  The  union  in  Atlanta  had  an  organizer  by  the  name 
of  PoUard,  who  was  trying  to  induce  the  electricians — I  might  say 
to  begin  with  that  it  was  a  closed  shop  there — ^he  was  trying  to 
induce  the  men  to  join  the  union  and  to  strike  for  an  increase  in  pay. 
Of  course,  I  was  doing  everything  possible  to  prevent  that  from  hap- 
pening, but  Pollard  was  slipping  into  the  grounds;  he  would  come 
into  tne  camp  and  tell  the  men  they  had  no  business  working  for 
the  money  they  were  getting.  He  would  make  speeches — and,  by  the 
way,  I  got  a  lot  of  this  information  through  the  detective  that  was 
funiished  to  me — ^but  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  finally  prevented  him 
from  coming  on  the  ground,  and  he  did  not  manage  to  nurt  the  work 
during  the  time  that  I  was  there.  The  plumbers,  on  the  other  hand, 
did  not  give  us  what  we  considered  a  day's  work.  It  was  simply  a 
question  of  taking  50  per  cent  efficiency  or  nothing  at  all,  and  the 
organizers  would  get  them  on  the  train  and  take  them  to  some  other 
camp  or  place,  and  we,  consequently,  would  be  without  any  at  all  or 
would  have  to  take  this  50  per  cent  effidency. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  was  your  orders  to  them,  or  was  it  their  ulti- 
matum to  you? 

Mr.  Pease.  It  was  their  ultimatum  to  me,  by  them. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  By  whom,  by  the  unions? 

Mr.  Pease.  By  the  foremen.  I  would  talk  to  the  foreman.  I 
never  heard  it  from  any  union  organization.  I  always  got  this  in- 
formation from  the  foreman.    If  I  or  any  of  my  officers  would  go 
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out  and  want  to  know  why  they  did  not  get  the  work  up  faster,  the 
foreman  would  throw  up  his  hands  and  say, "  I  do  not  know  what  we 
can  do.  We  are  working  these  plumbers  Just  as  much  as  they  will 
work,  but  they  are  not  giving  50  per  cent  efficiency." 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  you  remember  any  names? 

Mr.  Pease.  I  think  it  was  imiversal.  You  can  take  any  plamber 
foreman  on  the  job  and  he  would  tell  you  the  same  thing. 

(The  witness  withdrew.) 

TESimONY  OF  HABDY  FASOETT,  ATLAHTA,  OA. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Please  state  your  full  name  to  the  reporter? 

Mr.  Padgett.  Hardy  Padgett. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Where  is  your  home  Mr.  Padgett? 

Mr.  Padgett.  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  How  long  have  you  lived  at  Atlanta? 

Mr.  Padgett.  I  have  lived  there  about  35  years. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Padgett.  I  am  now  in  the  road  paving  business. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  how  long  have  you  been  in  the  road  contract 
construction  work? 

Mr.  Padgett.  I  have  been  in  contract  work  since  1907.  In  the  ro«d 
paving,  proper,  since  then.  I  went  to  Camp  Gordon  as  auditor  for 
the  Smith  Construction  Co.  in  August,  1917. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  spoke  of  the  Lewis  Smith  Construction  Co- 
and  who  is  that ;  is  that  the  Shelby-Smith  ? 

Mr.  Padgett.  He  was  the  president  of  it  at  that  time,  and  W.  A. 
Hemphill  was  the  secretary-treasurer. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  that  same  firm  had  a  contract  for  the  con- 
struction of  roads  at  Camp  Gordon  ? 

Mr.  Padgett.   Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  About  how  much  money  was  involved  in  that 
contract  ? 

Mr.  Padgett.  At  that  time,  approximately  $100,000. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  what  other  work  did  they  do  of  the  total 
amount  of  $2,000,000,  all  told? 

Mr.  Padgett.  No,  sir.  They  did  work  amountiiig  to  approzimatriv 
$400,000.  That  is  based  on  expenditures  made  by  us.  Of  course,  rail- 
road amounts  are  not  included  in  that. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Did  not  Markle  have  a  contract  at  Camp  Gonkn  ? 

Mr.  Padgett.  They  came  on  about  December  5,  and  they  relieved  bs. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Where  had  they  been  doing  work  prior  to  comin; 
to  Camp  Gordon? 

Mr.  Padgett.  They  had  been  working  throughout  the  city  priof 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  I  am  told  that  they  were  at  Camp 
Jessup,  and  Fort  McPierce. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  was  the  reputation  of  this  fiimf 

Mr.  Padgett.  Well,  I  knew  nothing  personally  about  the  repatati<«. 
but  I  have  known  the  contractors  in  general  in  the  city  of  AtiaaU. 
and  they  look  upon  him  as  a  black  sheep. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  can  you  say  about  Mr.  Simons,  of  the  fixa 
of  Harrison  &  Simons.  Did  you  see  anything  of  Mr.  Simons  at  Casp 
Camp  CJordon? 
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Mr.  Padgett.  Yes;  Simons  represented  the  detail  work  of  the  com- 
pany, as  the  Harrison-Simons  Co.  had  a  lot  of  trucks  that  they  at- 
tempted to  keep  busy  by  renting  them  to  the  various  contractors  out 
on  the  various  cantonments.  The  first  thing  I  knew  of  him  was  when 
our  Mr.  Smith  introduced  him  to  me,  and  told  me  to  enter  up,  I  think, 
two  or  three  of  his  trucks  at  a  test  to  see  if  they  would  pay  over  teams, 
to  use  them  in  hauling  dirt  on  the  road.  That  was  my  first  meeting 
with  him,  and  we  found  out  his  test  showed  fairly  good,  and  he  did 
quite  a  little  bit  of  hauling,  but  finally  was  compelled  to  stop  because 
the  roads  were  muddy  and  he  could  not  make  much  time  on  account  of 
that. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  did  Smith  have  to  say  about  that? 

Mr.  Padgett.  About  what? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  About  getting  these  trucks? 

Mr.  Padoeti'.  Smith  watched  it  very  carefully.  We  kept  a  check  on 
the  number  of  loads  made,  and  the  number  of  trips  that  the  wagons . 
made,  and  finally  we  found  that  when  bad  weather  came  on  that  we 
practically  had  to  suspend  work  with  the  trucks,  and  then  we  found 
that  we  could  use  the  trucks  to  take  stone  out  of  the  filter  beds,  which 
we  found  they  were  well  adapted  for.  We  were  enga^ng  some  of 
them,  but  we  were  not  enga^g  enough  to  suit  Mr.  Simons,  and  I 
presume  you  want  me  to  tell  m  regard  to  that. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Yes;  tell  the  facts. 

Mr.  Padgett.  The  first  proposition  was,  as  I  say,  we  were  only  using 
a  few  trucks,  and  it  was  his  business  to  keep  all  the  trucks  busy. 
Finally  he  had  made  himself  very  friendly  and  passed  around  very 
handsome  cigars,  and  the  boys  and  I  accepted  his  cigars,  because  yoii 
could  not  keep  from  accepting  them;  it  was  the  quickest  way  of  get- 
ting rid  of  him.  He  claimed  that  the  cigars  cost  him  nothmg,  and 
that  his  brother  shipped  them  to  him.  That  was  all  right;  he  got  no 
especial  favors  out  of  me,  not  out  of  me  personally,  but  he  came  in  one 
day  and  said,  "Padgett,''  no,  he  called  me  "Hardy,"  he  got  very 
friendly; "  Hardy,  how  many  teams  does  Mr.  Smith  own  personally  of 
the  company? "  1  said,  " I'hree."  Well,  he  looked  like  he  did'not 
believe  it,  so  at  last  he  says, "  Of  course,  perhaps,  I  ought  not  to  have 
asked  you  that  question."  And  I  said, "  You  are  free  to  ask  it,  and  if  I 
did  not  feel  satisfied  to  teU  you  the  truth  I  would  have  told  you  tii&t 
it  was  none  of  your  damn  business."  He  said,  "  Well,  I  have  a  little 
proposition  to  make  to  Mr.  Smith,  and  I  wanted  to  find  first  that 
information." 

Within  30  minutes  that  Jew  was  talking  to  Mr.  Smith,  just  out  of 
my  hearing,  but  within  the  office.  It  was  in  the  warehouse  used  by 
us  when  the  office  was  cut  oflF,  and  he  was  out  there  in  a  kind  of  vesti- 
bule, and  I  heard  Mr.  Smith  say,  "  Nothing  doing,"  and  then  walked 
away  and  left  him.  I  knew  practically  everything  that  Mr.  Smith 
knew.  I  was  his  confidential  man.  And  he  said  to  me,  "  What  do 
you  reckon  that  Jew  said? "  I  said,  "  I  do  not  know."  And  he  said, 
"  That  Jew  wanted  to  give  me  a  commission  if  I  would  use  more  of 
his  trucks,  and  he  came  at  me  in  a  way  and  he  said, '  Mack  is  doing 
it,  and  I  want  to  do  as  well  by  you  as  by  Mack,' "  and  he  said  that  the 
Jew  was  feeling  his  way;  he  would  not  come  out  absolutely,  and  he 
said  that  as  soon  as  he  could  he  told  that  Jew  that  he  was  the  wrong 
man  and  just  walked  off  and  left  him,  but  the  Jew  did  make  a  state- 
ment that  Markle  was  making  a  commission  of  10  per  cent  out  of  it, 
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and  we  were  paying  $15  for  trucks;  that  is,  $1.50  per  hour  actaal 
time  worked  on  his  trucks.  They  were  Ford  dump-body  trucks  that 
could  load  very  quickly,  being  dumped  right  oflf  the  car  on  the  tincks. 
They  furnished  everything— gasolme,  oil,  upkeep,  tires,  etc^  at  that 
price. 

Mr.  MoKenzie.  Well,  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Smith  came  to,  all 
that  he  came  to  was  that  Simons  intimated  that  this  man  Markle  was 
using  his  cars,  and  that  the  little  Jew  was  getting  a  rake-off  on  the 
side? 

Mr.  Padqett.  No,  sir;  the  conclusion  we  came  to  was  that  the  Jew 
was  either  lying  or  else  he  was  in  some  way  giving  Markle,  or  ; 


body  connceted  with  Markle,  10  per  cent  of  what  the  pay  poU 
amounted  to  at  the  end  of  the  wee*.  In  other  words,  if  he  nad  a 
$1,000  pay  roll,  why,  somebody  would  get  $100  from  the  Jew  a.«  a 
fee  for  working  the  trucks. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  For  getting  the  trucks  put  on? 

Mr.  PADOBrrr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McEemzie.  That  is,  for  getting  this  particular  Jew's  tmrk? 
put  on? 

Mr.  Padgett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  was  his  name? 

Mr.  Padgett.  Simons  was  his  name ;  I  have  forgotten  what  was  his 
first  name. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  He  was  a  truck  broker? 

Mr.  Padgett.  He  was  a  man,  one  of  the  firm  of  Harrison  A 
Simons — ^Harrison,  Simons  &  Co.  The  others  did  the  clerical  work 
of  the  company  at  the  office,  etc. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Did  you  ever  have  any  talk  with  Markle  or  any  of 
his  men  to  ascertain  if  it  was  true? 

Mr.  Padqett.  Mr.  Smith  and  I,  in  many  regards,  find  it  the  bea 
policy  to  weed  our  own  row  there.  We  did  not  go  to  inquire,  add  we 
did  not  have  the  very  best  cooperation  from  the  other  contractors  and 
were  digging  in  the  dirt  and  continued  to  dig  in  the  dirt  and  bdiaTc 
Mr.  Smith  and  I  talked  the  whole  thing  over,  and  we  decided  tht: 
it  would  be  the  best  thing  to  say  nothing  about  it,  just  forget  it  anJ 
attend  to  onr  business,  and  then  something  came  up  with  the  assastaot 
of  the  chief  clerk  in  the  field  officer's  office  about  rebates.  He  jus* 
made  some  kind  of  a  remark  to  me  about  the  fact  that  there  wm> 
something,  he  thought,  going  on  in  the  way  of  rebates.  Well.  I  said 
there  was  something  that  happened  that  did  not  look  good  to  us.  hot 
T  said  we  decided  we  would  not  say  anything.  This  was  withb  a 
week  after  this  happened  that  I  made  that  remark,  and  he  said  to  me. 
"  I  think  you  ought  to  say  something  about  it,"  and  I  said,  **  I  am  n^ 
privileged  to  say.  I  will  talk  to  Mr.  Smith  about  it";  but  I  did  doc 
get  a  chance  to  see  Mr.  Smith  until — Mr.  Rice  was  the  man  who  came 
up.  He  came  up  and  called  me  out,  and  he  and  I  agreed  that  if  therr 
was  anything  that  we  could  do,  we  would  help  and  cooperate  aad 
do  all  we  could  to  remedy  it.  Mr.  Smith  was  in  the  omoe,  and  I 
asked  him  if  I  could  tell  him,  and  he  said  very  franUy,  "Tell  hi« 
all,"  and  so  we  just  told  all  that  we  knew. 

There  was  an  investigation  concerning  it;  I  dont  know;  we  wen 
asked  about  it  later  on  by  some  secret  service  men,  but  we  uenr 
heard  any  more  about  it. 
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Mr.  McKenzie.  Now,  what  was  known  as  the  Merrill  Road  Im- 
provement Co.  had  a  contract  for  building  roads  down  there,  did 
they  not? 

Mr.  Padgett.  Not  at  the  time  we  had ;  we  had  the  only  road-paving 
contract  until — we  first  had  the  camp,  and  then  rust  before  CoL 
Pease  left,  Col.  Pease  gave  us  what  is  known  as  the  Peachtree  Road, 
a  bad  road  between  Atlanta  and  Camp  Gordon;  they  awarded  us 
that  contract;  they  first  asked  for  bids,  and  the  bids. were  opened 
and  we  were  the  best  bidders,  but  after  due  consideration  they 
awarded  it  to  us  on  the  cost-plus,  simply  putting  it  on  the  original 
contract ;  just  instructions  to  proceed  with  this  work  on  the  contract 
as  of  August  11.  Well,  we  proceeded — ^there  were  two  months  there 
that  we  could  not  strike  a  lick,  except  to  keep  the  camp  passable;  it 
was  the  roughest  weather  that  Atlanta  has  ever  known;  I  believe, 
from  December  15  to  February  1,  and  we  had  a  very  small  organiza- 
tion that  we  kept  draining  places  and  making  it,  as  I  say,  the  roads 
passable.  We  even  went  so  far  as  to  cut  wood  to  keep  the  soldiers 
warm  when  there  were  no  niggers  about.  But,  anyway,  about  March 
1  we  started  on  the  Peachtree  Road  contract.  When  we  had  got  the 
road  so  far  as  actual  construction,  I  should  say,  about  two-thirds 
finished,  we  were  notified  that  there  were  no  other  funds  available 
for  the  completion  of  the  road  and  that  we  would  have  to  cease 
operations.  Well,  we  tried  to  handle  it  from  that  end  and  did  not 
succeed,  so  Mr.  Smith  came  to  Washington  and  succeeded  in  getting 
additional  funds,  and  that  dragged  along  for  about  six  weeks,  and 
finally,  when  it  looked  like  everything  was  straightened  out  and  we 
should  proceed  with  the  work,  the  constructing  quartermaster  showed 
us  a  telegram  in  which  there  was  objections,  not  to  the  company,  I 
believe,  but  objections  to  Mr.  Smith  being  on  the  job.  That  seemed 
to  make  other  arrangements  with  other  contractors  and  they  seemed 
to  think  the  Merrill  Contracting  Co.  would  be  the  most  available 
contractor.  So  we  got  as  busy  as  we  could  from  that  end.  We  were 
in  the  dark,  we  were  not  given  any  information  as  to  why  that  should 
be,  and  in  making  a  trip  to  Washington  they  seemed  to  be  willing 
to  reinstate  the  contract,  and  although  they  gave  Merrill  some  of  the 
work  under  a  subcontract  to  hurry  along  the  completion  of  the  road. 
Now,  the  Merrill — I  might  state  just  how  they  got  in.  In  our  trip 
to  Washington  at  that  time  Col.  Chamberlain  volunteered  to  give 
us — after  reinstating  us — volunteered  to  give  us  all  the  work  in 
Camp  Gordon  which  was  contemplated.  I  helieve  he  figured  at  that 
time  about  $300j000  more,  including  the  rifle  range  going  up  to 
Norcross,  providing  we  would  strengthen  our  organization  by  bring- 
ing in  another  contractor,  and  he  asked  us  about  Merrill,  and  Mr. 
Smith  told  him  frankly  that  he  would  not  have  Mr.  Merrill  in  be- 
cause Mr.  Merrill  had  done  nothing  but  try  to  get  the  contracts  from 
the  day  that  we  went  in  it,  and  then  he  asked  who  we  could  go  with, 
and  Mr.  Smith  named  over  Pittman,  of  Atlanta,  and  the  Judson- 
Harvey  Co.,  and  the  colonel  did  not  think  much  ox  the  Atlanta  men ; 
and  then  Mr.  Smith  jumped  clear  over  to  Chattanooga,  and  sug- 
gested several  of  them  over  there,  and  when  he  mentioned  the  South- 
em  Paving  Co.  he  said  thev  were  satisfactory  people,  that  they  had 
done  considerable  work,  an<i  he  told  Mr.  Smith  to  go  by  Chattanooga 
and  to  make  arrangements  with  the  Southern  Pavmg  Co.  for  a  joint 
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contract.  Mr.  Smith  was  anxious  to  get  his  contract  back  and  to  gvt 
his  job  along,  and  he  hit  for  Atlanta  instead,  and  it  was  about  a 
week  before  he  got  over  there.  That  was  the  beginninp  of  the 
arrangement  by  which  Merrill  showed  up  on  the  job  at  Canip  (Jor- 
don,  the  intention  being  to  enter  into  partnership  with  them,  but  in 
the  meantime  the  Merrill  people  were  given  some  of  this  other  work 
that  we  were  promised  in  the  camp  and  the  Merrill  people  seemed 
to  come  down  to  represent  the  Southern  Paving.  So  we  never  did 
enter  into  any  arrangements  with  them,  and  the  rifle  range  was 
held  up ;  the  war  was  practically  at  a  close. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  The  Southern  Paving  Co.,  as  I  understand  it. 
manufacture  bricks,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Padgett.  The  Southern  Clay  Manufacturing  Co.,  I  believe. 
is  the  name  of  it. 

Mr.  McKexzie.  Well,  are  those  the  same  people? 

Mr.  Padgett.  I  understand  the  Lastleys  own  the  stock.  I  am 
only  speaking  of  an  understanding  without  knowing.  The  Lastleys 
own  the  Southern  Paving  or  the  controlling  stock  in  the  Southern 
Paving  and  in  the  Southern  Clay,  and  perhaps  Merrill  and  seveni 
others. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  were  practically  squeeze<l 
out? 

Mr.  Padgett.  Well,  I  would  not  say  that.  I  hoped  there  was  some 
reasons,  or  they  thought  they  had  reasons,  and  when  they  sifted  it 
down  they  had  none.  I  give  the  War  Department  credit  for  believ- 
ing they  could  do  better. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  Mr.  Padgett,  what  have  you  got  to  s»t  <o 
far  as  your  observations  went  as  to  waste  at  Camp  Gordon  ? 

Mr.  Padgett.  Well,  being  in  that  line  of  business  rather  than  the 
road  paving,  I  naturally  watched  every  little  thing  as  I  went  l<v 
without  having  time  to  stop  and  observe ;  I  was  ^ust  riding  throuc^ 
the  camp  and  riding  over  the  camp,  and  I  noticed  outside  of  the 
fact  that  they  got  men  from  the  country  that  could  use  a  hammer 
and  a  saw  and  it  did  not  need  practical  men  to  nail  on  weather 
boarding,  just  so  they  had  a  good  man  to  lay  it  out;  a  carpenter — I 
forget  what  kind  of  a  carpenter 

Mr.  Chatland  (interposing).  A  saw  and  hatchet  carpenter! 

Mr.  Padgett.  Yes;  about  that.  Almost  any  fellow  that  cooM 
hammer  and  saw  could  do  that  kind  of  work.  No  doubt  mme  « f 
them  had  hookworm  and  others  you  couldn't  get  them  out  of  it  .f 
you  put  dynamite  under  them.  But  there  was  no  intention  on  th*-ir 
part  to  defraud  the  Government,  and  they  did  make  the  wonderfu' 
progress,  and  I  think  the  people  got  the  spirit  of  work.  T  think  tfc- 
first  four  months  at  Camp  Gordon  was  the  best  feeling  they  ht : 
of  patriotism,  more  than  they  laid  on  when  they  got  fat. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Yes;  speaking  now  of  the  carpenters? 

Mr.  Padgett.  Principally.  The  electricians  and  plumbers  wer*- 
people  that  more  or  less  nid  out;  they  did  not  come  under  my  observa- 
tion.   I  did  not  look  for  them.    They  were  not  in  my  bosmess. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Mr.  Doremus,  do  you  want  to  ask  this  young  ma:: 
any  questions  ? 

Mr.  Doremus.  I  believe  not. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  have  here  several  exhibits  which  I  will  ask  t< 
insert  in  the  record  at  this  point,  being  marked  Exhibits  1000,  lOOI. 
and  1002. 
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(The  exhibits  referred  to  are  here  printed  in  full  as  follows:) 

Exhibit  1000. 

interoffice  memorandum. 

War  Department, 
Construction  Division  of  the  Army, 

December  19,  1919. 
To :  Liieat  Col.  Couper,  Dirloion  of  Materials  and  Equipment  Disposal. 
BYom :  Principal  Engineer,  Division  of  Engineering. 

Subject:   Relative  costs  of  northern  and  southern  construction  at  National 
Army  camps. 

1.  This  office  estimates  the  cost  of  southern  construction  6  per  cent  less  than 
northern.  In  arriving  at  this  estimate  all  utilities  In  the  various  buildings 
have  been  considered.  The  estimate  includes  all  the  various  buildings  which 
make  up  an  entire  camp  and  involves  buildings  which  are  Identical  for 
northern  and  southern  construction. 

P.  B.  Wheaton, 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  QuartermaMer  Corv», 
Acting  Officer  in  Charge,  Engineering  Division. 
By  A.  B.  McDaniel, 

Principal  Engineer. 

ExHlBFT  1001, 

EocKFORO,  Iix.,  December  13, 1919. 
Col.  Wm.  T.  Chantland, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Sir:  I  have  just  received  from  the  Bockford  Lumber 
&  Fuel  Co.  quotations  on  lumber  as  used  in  the  temporary  bridge 
over  Rock  Eiver  at  Camp  Grant.  There  are  55  units,  i.  e.,  spans, 
the  lumber  for  which  is  worth  $168  for  each  of  them  to-day.  What 
it  did  cost  at  the  time  of  construction  I  don't  know,  of  course. 
$168  X  65  =  $9,240.  Allow  $760  more  for  waste  (which  I  have 
already  taken  into  consideration  to  a  great  extent  in  figuring  up  the 
amount  of  material)  nails,  bolts,  screws,  etc.,  $10,000,  and  thus  my 
estimate  of  $15,000  for  the  bridge,  including  all  labor,  etc.,  necessary 
in  putting  it  up,  which  I  made  oflfhand  when  you  were  here,  was 
not  verv  far  off.  Hoping  this  may  be  satisfastory,  I  am, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Th  L.  Leon  de  Tissandier. 

Exhibit  1002. 

rHxtract  from  memorandam  of  tbe  Constmction  Division,  dated  Aug.  17,  1918.] 
OENEBAI.  ORGANIZATION CONSTRUCTION   DIVISION   OF  THE  ARMT. 

(1)  In  May,  1917,  the  Cantonment  Division  was  established,  and 
October  5,  1917,  the  Secretary  of  War  directed  that  all  building 
and  construction  in  the  present  emergency  be  executed  by  this  divi- 
sion. 

(2)  On  February  19,  1918,  the  Contomnent  Division  was  directed 
to  report  to  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  on  March  13,  1918, 
was  made  the  Construction  Division  of  the  Army. 

(3)  Under  date  of  April  10,  1918,  it  was  ordered  that  all  plans, 
sp>ecifications,  and  estimates  for  construction  work  be  prepared  by 
or  under  the  supervision  of  the  Construction  Division  upon  general 
requirements  given  in  advance  by  the  bureau  involved,  and,  nirther, 
that  all  engineering  services  and  services  of  contractors  in  connec- 
tion therewith  were  to  be  obtained  by  the  Construction  Division. 
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(4)  On  June  21,  1918,  the  Construction  Division  was  directed,  in 
addition,  also  to  maintain,  as  a  live  and  up-to-date  record,  an  tp- 
proved  construction  program  not  only  of  projects  undertaken  by  it, 
but  also  projects  incidental  to  other  contracts  undertaken  by  a  con- 
tractor of  one  of  the  other  bureaus  of  the  War  Department 

(The  following  was  ordered  inserted  at  this  point:) 

Leavxnwobth,  Kanb.,  December  M,  1919. 
CoL  WnxiAM  T.  Chantland, 

Room  178,  House  Office  BvUding,  Waahmffton,  D.  O. 
Sib:  I  am  Inclosing  herewith  price  list  of  lumber,  per  yonr  reqnest,  as  Air- 
nlshed  me  in  1917. 
I  hope  that  this  will  be  satisfactory  and  answer  your  purpose. 
Yours,  truly, 

J.   W.   WSIORT. 

J.  W.  Wkioht,  Citv. 

Dear  Sib:  Following  are  prices  per  M  feet  at  which  the  material  for  the 
cantonment  contract,  covering  the  10  barracks,  10  mess  halls  and  klntdMHL 
and  5  latrines  was  sold  and  furnished  you,  covering  your  contract  with  the 
quartermaster,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  during  the  month  of  Angust,  UlT: 
prices  are  for  all  the  material  delivered  on  the  building  site: 

6  bp  6,  No.  1  yellow-pine  timbers $33.00 

2  by  6,  12-14-16  No.  1  yellow  pine ZSLOO 

2  by  6,  20  yellow  pine SLOO 

2  by  4,  12-14-16  yellow  pine 81-00 

2  by  4,  20  yellow  pine 83l0u 

1  by  2,  batten  strips 84.0) 

2  by  4,  8 27. 0» 

1  by  6,  12-14  No.  1  yellow  pine  S2S SS.00 

1  by  12,  8  and  16  No.  1  boards 86.  S' 

1  by  8,  No.  1  boards  S2S1B 82. 30 

1  by  3,  8  No.  1  yellow  pine  S2S 34.00 

1  by  6,  No.  1  yellow-pine  flooring 33.  SO 

1  by  4,  No.  1  yellow-pine  flooring SLOO 

Prices  for  No.  2  dimension  at  that  time  would  have  been  82.SO  per  M  fctt 
less  than  above ;  on  the  1-inch  No.  1  grade,  depending  on  the  sizes  and  Imgtba. 
The  $5  difference  would  apply  approximately  on  the  12-inch  boards,  while  the 
narrower  widths,  the  difference  on  them  would  be  less,  but  would  arenfi 
about  $3.50  per  M  feet. 

Beferrlng  to  your  request  for  the  approximate  average  frei^t  rate  on  whick 
lumber  used  in  your  cantonment  contract  moved,  covering  buildings  erMtfd 
by  you  at  Fort  T.«avenworth,  Kans.,  in  August,  1917,  all  of  this  material  iiipot««1 
on  a  29-cent  freight  rate  from  points  in  Txiuisiana;  part  of  it  arrived  before 
November  1,  so  there  was  no  war  tax  on  it,  while  some  16  or  18  cars  arrlTfd 
after  this  date  and  we  were  compelled  to  pay  the  additional  8  per  cent  w»r 
tax  on  the  freight  charges. 

The  average  weight  on  this  lumber,  according  to  the  Yellow  Pine  Maae 
facturers'  Association's  standard  of  weights,  would  average  2,500  pooDds 
per  M  feet,  so  that  the  freight  per  M  feet  would  be  $7.25  per  M  feet,  and  with 
the  war  tax  added  would  average  about  $7.50  per  M  feet  Some  of  the  lUbtn- 
items,  like  flooring,  would  be  a  little  less  than  this,  while  rough  stock.  wA 
as  timbers,  etc.,  would  average  from  $9  to  $10  per  M  feet,  but  as  yon  had  v«7 
little  of  the  heavier  material,  it  is  safe  to  average  the  material  at  2,500  poondt, 
or  $7.50  per  M  feet.  Including  war  tax. 

We  are  unable  to  attach  any  of  Hk'  freiglit  bills  for  the  reaiion  that  all  vt 
this  material  was  bought  by  us  from  the  mills  at  a  delivered  price,  f.  a  h.  nr 
Leavenworth,  Kans..  and  we  immediately  returned  the  original  expenw  bill  t.» 
the  mill  when  making  settlement  for  the  car.  For  this  reason,  none  of  the 
freight  bills  are  In  our  possession. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

(And  thereupon,  at  4.45  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
Wednesday,  December  31, 1919,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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Selectt  Committee  ok  Exfenditubes 

IN  THE  WaH  DeFABTMENT, 

House  of  Refbesentattves, 
WaaJungton,  D.  C,  Wednesday^  December  SI,  W19. 

The  'committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjoumment 
taken  on  Monday  last,  Hon.  John  C.  McEIenzie  (chairman)  presid- 
ing. Also  present:  Hon.  Roscoe  C.  McCulloch  and  Hon.  Frank  E. 
Doremus. 

Mr.  DoBEMTTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  proceeding  I  would  like  to 
maJce  a  formal  offer  of  some  evidence  to  be  incorporated  into  the 
record, 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  DoHEMus.  On  the  2d  day  of  July,  1918,  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  War,  Benedict  Crowefi,  appointed  a  committee  known  as 
the  Board  of  Review  of  Construction,  consisting  of  Francis  Blossom, 
of  New  York,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Sanderson  &  Porter,  en- 
gineers, of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  of  the  American  Institute  of  Elec- 
trical Engineers,  and  the  American  Waterworks  Association;  W. 
Sanders  Davies,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Davies  &  Nield,  public 
accountants,  and  also  president  and  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Institute  of  Accountants ;  Charles  A.  Morse, 
chief  engineer  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway  and  a 
member  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  president  pf 
the  American  Society  of  Railway  Engineers  Association,  Assistant 
Director  of  Operations,  En^neermg  and  Maintenance,  United  States 
Railroad  Administration.  This  board  was  instructed  to  review  the 
construction  work  rendered  necessary  by  the  war  emergency  and 
done  by  or  under  any  subdivision  of  the  War  Department.  The 
board  was  instructed  to  make  a  review  from  the  standpoint  of  speed 
and  economy  and  to  include  suggestions  for  improvements.  The 
board  made  its  report  to  Hon.  Benedict  Crowell,  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  War,  on  September  8,  1919. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  a  formal  offer  to  introduce  this 
report  in  evidence  and  have  it  incorporated  as  a  part  of  our  record. 

Mr.  McKenzeb.  I  think  it  is  proper  for  me  to  say  for  the  benefit 
of  the  record  that  my  colleague,  Mr.  Doremus,  has  a  perfect  right  to 
offer  this  document  as  evidence  to  be  included  as  a  part  of  the  iiear- 
ings  of  this  committee;  but  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  having 
examined  this  particular  report  at  some  length,  I  am  fully  per- 
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suaded  that  there  are  hundreds  of  pages  contained  in  this  report 
that  are  absolutely  irrelevant  to  the  matter  under  investigation  bj 
Subcommittee  No.  2,  and  that  it  would  be  an  imposition  on  this 
committee  to  have  charged  to  its  printing  account  the  printing  of 
this  vast  volume,  which  contains  considerable  matter  pertinent  to 
the  matter  under  investigation,  but  the  great  bulk  pertains  more 
particularly  to  the  inspection,  the  organization,  and  various  evola- 
tions  of  the  Construction  Division  of  our  Military  Establishment,  in- 
cluding a  personal  history  of  the  various  officers  of  this  division, 
and  showing  the  personnel  of  the  division  after  the  various  reoixani- 
zations  and  is  replete  with  arguments  for  the  continuation  of  the 
Construction  Division  as  a  separate  organization  in  our  present 
peace-time  Militatj  Establishment,  all  of  which  is  perfectly  proper 
if  printed  as  an  mdependent  report,  but  to  print  it  as  evidence. 
assuming  that  it  is  relative  to  the  question  of  expenditure  of  mone; 
in  the  construction  of  cantonments  or  camps,  is  far-fetch«l,  in  tht 
judgment  of  nwself  as  chairman  of  this  committee.  I  will  sav. 
however,  that  I  have  suggested  to  members  of  the  Constmctk>:: 
Division,  if  they  will  take  from  this  large  volume  the  portioao  of 
the  report  relevant  or  pertinent  to  the  matter  imder  investi^tion. 
the  chairman  will  have  no  objection  to  its  being  included  as  a  part 
of  the  hearings,  but  I  do  feel  that  it  would  be  an  imposition  oo  the 
committee  to  mclude  this  large  volume,  which  contains  many  p*p^ 
and  which  would  be  very  expensive  to  print,  and  have  it  charged  up 
to  Subcommittee  No.  2. 

As  a  matter  of  history  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  the  War  Dt- 
partment  to  have  it  printed  as  a  document, '  and  I  would  have  -w 
objection  to  that  on  the  floor  of  the  House  if  anybody  should  a^  t" 
have  it  so  printed ;  but  having  in  mind  the  record  of  our  oommitt«ir 
and  feeling  that  it  is  my  duty  to  guard  against  expenditure  of 
money,  so  far  as  possible,  and  cut  out  everything  that  is  not  perc.- 
nent,  I  certainly  must  object  to  the  including  of  the  entire  report 

Mr.  McCxjLLOCH.  Has  there  been  a  motion  made  to  include  th»» 
report  in  its  entirety? 

Mr.  DoB£MU8.  I  have  made  a  formal  offer  to  introduce  the  entir* 
report  and  have  it  incorporated  in  the  record  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  McCuiiOCH.  As  I  understand  it,  the  chairman  offers  obj«»- 
tions. 

Mr.  DoRBMtis.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  report  which  I  hare  of- 
fered in  evidence  is  a  detailed  and  connected  history  of  all  of  tht 
operations  of  the  Construction  Division  during  the  war.  So  far  is 
the  expense  involved  is  concerned,  I  question  very  seriously  whether 
it  would  cost  as  much  to  print  this  report  in  our  proceecfinss  as  it 
has  already  cost  to  print  the  testimony  taken  in  reference  to  Walt*. * 
Reed  Hospital  and  St.  Elizabeths,  none  of  which  was  at  all  perti- 
nent to  the  scope  of  our  inquiry. 

Mr.  McKenzhs.  You  can  not  get  any  quarrel  with  the  chairman  cc 
that  point. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  So  far  as  the  recommendations  of  the  board  of  re- 
view of  construction  is  concerned,  I  have  no  objection  whatever  u 
their  elimination,  because,  as  I  understand  it,  that  is  a  matter  ths« 

Eroperly  belongs  to  the  standing  Committee  on  Military  Affair*: 
ut  I  do  insist  that  everything  in  this  report  which  bears  opoa  tk* 
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operation  of  the  Construction  Division  during  the  war  emergency 
ought  to  be  incorporated  in  the  testimony. 

Sir.  McCnu/iCH.  As  I  understand  it,  that  is  substantially  the 
chairman's  statement? 

Mr.  DoBEMus.  That  may  be,  although  the  chairman  and  I  may 
differ  as  to  what  there  is  in  this  report  tiiat  is  pertinrait. 

Mr.  McCdwloch.  Who  are  you  going  to  leave  it  to  as  the  final 
arbiter? 

Mr.  D0KEMU8.  I  think  the  easiest  way  is  to  print  the  entire  report, 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  Leaving  out  the  recommendations;  the  chairman 
says  that  part  of  it  should  go  in  and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
says  that  part  of  it  should  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  DoR£MUB.  I  have  said  that  I  have  no  objection  to  eliminating 
the  recommendations,  but  I  do  think  the  balance  of  the  report  should 
be  included  in  the  record. 

Mr.  McCuIjIX)Ch.  Let  me  ask  further :  Is  the  report  to  go  into  the 
record  in  connection  with  the  testimony  of  anybody  so  that  we  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  question  those  who  appointed  this  committee 
and  made  up  this  report? 

Mr.  D0REMU8.  You  undoubtedly  have  that  right. 

Mr.  McCtiiiM)CH.  Is  it  in  connection  with  anybody's  testimony,  or 
is  it  simply  said,  "Here  is  a  report"? 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Col.  Shelby  suggested,  I  think,  on  Monday  of  this 
week  that  the  report  be  incorporated  into  the  record.  I  have  read 
into  the  record  the  names  of  the  men  who  constituted  the  board,  and 
by  whom  appointed,  and  when  they  were  appointed,  and  have  now 
made  a  formal  offer  to  introduce  it  into  the  record.  Undoubtedly 
the  committee  have  authority  to  call  any  of  those  men  who  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  making  of  this  report  and  ask  them  such  ques- 
tions as  might  be  desired. 

Mr.  McEoiNzn!.  Now,  if  my  colleague  wiU  permit  me  to  interject 
right  there,  I  am  objecting  to  this  report  going  in  as  a  whole  on 
account  of  irrelevancy  of  much  of  the  material  to  our  investigation. 
In  other  words,  I  am  not  in  favor  of  loading  up  our  records  with 
a  lot  of  stuff  that  is  not  material  or  pertinent  to  the  investigation. 
And  I  will  say  further  that  if  we  are  going  to  accept  this  report, 
notwithstanding  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  composing  this  board, 
and  those  names  you  have  already  asked  to  be  inserted  in  the 
record,  I  think  it  would  be  very  proper  for  the  members  of  this 
committee  to  put  witnesses  on  the  stand  to  find  out  who  wrote  this 
report  and  the  men  responsible  for  the  various  chapters  written  in 
this  report. 

Mr.  D0REMU8.  Well,  the  report  shows  on  its  face  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  report. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  We  know  the  names  at  the  head  of  it. 

Mr.  DoREMiTS.  This  is  signed  Francis  Blossom,  W.  Sanders  Davies, 
and  Charles  A.  Morse,  constituting  the  board  of  reyiew  of  construc- 
tion. Of  course,  they  are  responsible  for  everjrtilung  contained  in 
the  report.  * 

Mr.  McKJENziE.  Well,  in  order  to  get  along  with  this,  Mr.  Mc- 
Culloch  has  had  no  opportunity  to  look  this  over,  and  I  suggest 
that  Mr.  McCuUoch  take  it  into  his  room  and  look  it  over;  you  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  look  it  over  hastily  and  I  have  had  the  same 
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opportunity,  and  I  think  he  should  have  that  opportunity.    At  this 
time  I  object  to  its  going  in  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  DoREMUB.  That  is  entirely  agreeable  to  me ;  I  am  not  htswting 
on  its  going  in  at  this  time,  or  its  being  disposed  of  at  this  ( ' 


FUBTHEB  TE8TIM0NT  OF  MB.  I.  B.  WEHLE— BcMaad. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  There  are  three  papers  handed  to  yon,  Mr.  Wehle. 
marked  as  Exhibits  11,  12,  and  13.  Do  you  identify  those  papers 
as  beingthe  papers  they  purport  to  be  on  their  faoef 

Mr.  Wehlb.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  here  Exhibits  11,  12,  and  13.  Ex- 
hibit 11  is  a  rough  draft  of  a  form  of  contract  made  up  of  type- 
written matter  and  also  of  matter  clipped  from  the  original  |Hint 
of  the  Mnergency  construction  contract.  I  identify  that  as  boBf 
a  draft  which  was  prepared  either  by  me  or  under  my  direction  by 
two  assistants  some  time  in  the  summer  of  1917. 

Exhibit  12,  is  a  carbon  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  me  and  signed 
by  Mr.  M.  C.  Tuttle  in  typewriting,  dated  July  26, 1917. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  is  the  M.  C.  Tuttle  who  was  a  member  of 
the  emergency  construction  committee  f 

Mr.  Wehi£.  Mr.  Tuttle  was  a  member  of  the  emergency  constmc- 
tion  committee.  I  do  not  positively  identi^  this  letter,  but  tax  im- 
pression is  that  I  did  receive  a  letter  of  this  kind  from  Mr.  Inttk. 

Exhibit  13  is  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Tuttle  and  sighted  by  M.  L. 
Cooke,  of  the  storage  committee  of  the  General  Munitions  Board. 
I  know  Mr.  Cooke's  signature  and  identify  it. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  offer  these  three  exhibits  for  the  record. 

(The  exhibits  referred  to  are  here  printed  in  full  as  follows.) 

EXHIBIT  11  L.  B.  W. 

CONTBACT  FOB  ElCEBQBRCT  WOKK. 

ooNSTBtrcnon  of . 

Contract  made  an<J  concluded  this  day  of ,  1917,  by  and  be- 
tween   a  corporation  organized  nnder  the  laws  of  the  State  of 

represented  by it  president,  party  of  the  first  part  (hereinafter  caDH 

contractor)  and  the 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

By  (hereinafter  called  contracting  officer)   acting  by  aattaority  of  the 

Secretary  of  War,  party  of  the  second  part. 

Whereas  the  Congress  having  declared  by  joint  tesolntlon  approTwl  AftO 
6,  1917,  that  war  exists  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  (7 mil  j 
a  national  emergency  exists  and  the  United  States  urgently  requires  tbe  !■> 
mediate  iierformance  of  the  work  hereinafter  described,  and  it  Is  netussary  that 
said  work  shall  be  completed  within  the  shortest  possible  time;  and 

Whereas  it  is  advisable  under  the  disturbed  conditions  whicta  exist  ta  tht 
contracting  Industry  throughout  the  country  for  the  United  States  to  d(f«rt 
from  the  usual  procedure  in  the  matter  of  letting  contracts,  and  adofit  nnafM 
that  will  insure  the  most  exi)edltlous  results ;  and 

Whereas  the  contractor  has  had  experience  In  the  execution  of  similar  wrrt. 
has  an  organization  suitable  for  the  performance  of  sacb  work,  and  Is  r«a<!« 
to  undertake  the  same  upon  thd  terms  and  conditions  herein  provided : 

Now,  therefore,  this  contract  wltnesseth.  That  in  conaideratloa  of  the  |»Rt- 
Ises  and  of  the  payments  to  be  made  as  hereinafter  provided,  the  ccatrmeter 
hereby  covenants  and  agrees  to  and  with  the  contracting  officer  as  fonows* 
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ABTICLB  I. 

Extent  of  the  work. — (a)  The  contractor  shall,  In  the  shortest  possible  time, 
fumlab  the  labor,  material,  tools,  machinery,  equipment,  facilities,  and  supplies 
and  do  all  things  necessary  for  the  construction  and  completion  of  the  following 
work: 

in  accordance  with  the  drawings  and  spedflcatlons  hereto  attached,  numbered 

from  to  ,  and  subject  In  every  detail  Including  any  purchases 

made  by  the  contractor  for  the  prosecution  of  any  work  under  this  contract, 
to  hla  superrision,  direction  and  Instruction. 

Cb)  l%e  contracting  oiBcer  may,  liowever,  fnmlsh  from  time  to  time  snch 
labor,  materials,  tools,  machinery,  equiiunent;  fadlltlefl,  supplies,  and  all  otber 
things  necessary  for  the  construction  and  completion  of  the  work  under  tbilif 
contract  as  he  may  see  fit,  provided  that  prior  commitments  and  contracts 
entered  into  by  the  contractor  in  good  faith  shall  not  be  Interfered  with. 

(c)  The  contracting  officer  may,  from  time  to  time,  by  written  instructions 
or  drawings  Issued  to  the  contractor,  make  changes  in  said  drawings  and 
specifications,  issue  additional  instructions,  require  additional  work,  or  direct 
tlie  omission  of  work  previously  ordered,  and  the  provisions  of  this  contract 
shall  apply  to  all  snch  changes,  modifications,  and  additions  with  the  same 
efCect  as  if  they  were  embodied  in  the  original  drawings  and  spedflcatioDS, 
The  contractor  shall  comply  with  all  such  written  Instructions  or  drawings. 

(d)  The  title  to  all  work  completed  or  in  course  of  construction  shall  be  In 
the  United  States ;  and  upon  delivery  at  the  site  of  the  work,  and  upon  inspec- 
tion and  acceptance  in  writing  by  tbe  contracting  officer,  all  machinery,  equip- 
ment, hand  tools,  supplies,  and  materials,  for  which  the  contractor  sliall  be 
oitltled  to  be  reimbursed  under  paragraph  (a)  of  Article  II  hereof,  shall 
become  the  property  of  the  United  States.  These  provisions  as  to  title  shall 
not  operate  to  relieve  tbe  contractor  from  any  duties  imposed  hereby  or  by  the 
contracting  officer. 

ABTICLB  IL 

Special  requiremenU. — ^Tbe  contractor  hereby  agrees  that  it  will : 

(a)  B^n  the  work  herein  specified  at  the  earliest  time  practicable,  and 

diligently  proceed  so  that  such  work  may  be  completed  at  tbe  earliest  possible 

date. 

( 6 )  Promptly  pay  for  all  labor,  material,  or  other  service  rendered. 

(c)  Procure,  and  thereafter  maintain,  snch  insurance  in  such  forms  and  in 
snch  amounts  and  for  snch  periods  of  time  as  the  contracting  officer  may 
approve  or  require. 

(d)  Procure  all  necessary  permits  and  licenses,  and  obey  and  abide  by  all 
laws,  regulations,  ordinances,  and  other  rules  applying  to  such  work,  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  of  the  State  or  Territory  wherein  snch  work  is  done, 
of  any  subdivision  thereof,  or  of  any  duly  constituted  public  authority. 

(e)  Unless  this  provlsdon  is  waived  by  the  contracting  officer,  insert  in  ever7 
contract  made  by  It  for  the  famishing  to  it  of  services,  materials,  Kuppliea, 
machinery,  and  equipment,  or  the  a<<e  thereof,  for  the  purprtses  of  the  work 
hereonder,  a  provision  tbat  snch  contract  i-;  asKlgnable  to  the  United  States; 
will  make  all  such  contracts  in  its  own  name,  and  will  not  bind  or  purpr^rt  to 
bind  the  United  States  or  tbe  contractinsr  officer  tbereundtrr. 

(/)  In  every  snbcimtract  made  In  accordance  with  th<f  proviMons  hereof 
require  tbe  subcontractor  to  agree  to  comply  fully  with  all  tbe  undertakings 
and  obllgatioas  of  tbe  contractor  herein,  excepting  such  as  do  not  apfWy  to  such 
sobcontractor's  work. 

iff)  At  all  times  keep  at  the  <^te  of  tbe  work  a  duly  apT^'Iferl  nrprcw^ntative 
who  shall  receive  and  exerute  oii  the  part  of  *he  cir.tra'-tor  Kuch  notices, 
directions,  and  instrnctloas  as  the  c/ttra^rtlr.?  o2>>rr  may  <i<-«lr«;  to  jfive. 

I*)  At  all  times  use  Its  bert  eflorv  in  all  its  afs  lj«;r«?af,d<-r  to  iiT'AnfX  and 
subserve  the  Interest  of  the  CMitractlr-g  ofc'-er  and  the  L'r.lt'*!  Stat*«. 

xsncTX  ui. 

Cott  o1  the  Kork. — The  cttrf-^rr  Cit:  l>e  r«-:r.-.*,'ir»<»-d  In  »he  if.ar,r.er  herein- 
after described  for  snch  oi  !•>  a^-tr:-^:  '■^.  «•rr^.v::t^^«-^l  \u  tttr  fi<rrforrnari'-.-e  of 
said  work  as  may  l>e  appn>T»*l  or  n:.t.-^i  :,y  *}.*  '.-»r.Tsi'"*...',;?  offy**  ar,d  as  are 
Included  in  the  following  it^r.^ : 
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(o)  All  labor,  material,  machinery,  hand  tools  not  owned  by  the 
Bopplies  and  equipment,  necessary  for  either  temporary  or  permanent  B«e  tut 
the  benefit  of  said  work ;  but  this  shall  not  be  constnied  to  cov«-  madUaefy  or 
equipment  mentioned  in  section  (c)  of  this  article.  The  contractor  sbaU  mato 
no  departure  from  the  standard  rate  of  wages  being  paid  in  the  locality  wf 
said  work  is  being  done  without  the  prior  consent  and  approrral  of  the 
tracting  oflScer. 

(b)  All  subcontracts  made  in  accordance  with  the  proTlsloiis  of  this 
ment 

(c)  Rental  actually  paid  by  the  contractor,  at  rates  not  to  exceed  thaw 
mentioned  In  the  schedule  of  rental  rates  hereto  attached,  for  conmacUw 
plant  in  sound  and  workable  condition,  such  as  pomps,  derricks,'  eoaerK* 
mixers, '  boilers,  clamshell  or  other  buckets,  electric  motors,  electric  drili.>. 
electric  hammers,  electric  hoists,  steam  shovels,  locomotive  cranes,  power  «sw». 
engineers'  levels  and  transits,  and  such  other  equipment  as  msy  be  ii****- 
sary  for  the  proper  and  economical  prosecution  of  the  work. 

Rental  to  the  contractor  for  such  construction  plant  or  parts  thereof  i« 
It  may  own  and  furnish,  at  the  rates  mentioned  In  the  schedule  of  ren*.. 
rates  hereto  attached,  except  as  hereinafter  set  forth.  When  «vch  o-a- 
struction  plant  or  any  part  thereof  shall  arrive  at  the  site  of  the  work.  »b« 
contractor  shall  file  with  the  contracting  officer  a  schwlule  setting  forth  t?- 
fair  valuation  at  that  time  of  each  part  of  such  construction  plant.  Por"- 
valuation  shall  be  deemed  final,  unless  the  contracting  officer  Mball,  wl:t  - 
five  days  after  the  machinery  has  been  set  up  and  Is  working,  modify  <  - 
change  such  valuation,  In  which  event  the  valuation  so  made  by  tli«"  oontrs-t- 
ing  officer  shall  be  deemed  final.  When  and  if  the  total  rental  paid  t«  ti» 
contractor  for  any  such  part  shall  equal  the  valuation  thereof,  no  fortfc»-r 
rental  therefor  shall  be  paid  to  the  contractor  and  title  thereto  shall  x.-- 
In  the  United  States.  At  the  completion  of  the  work,  the  con«tnir".'r 
officer  may  at  his  option  purchase  for  the  Unlteil  States  any  part  "f  •»!>?. 
construction  plant  then  owned  by  the  contractor  by  paying  to  the  contra--  • 
the  difference  between  the  valuation  of  such  part  or  parts  and  the  x-ia. 
rentals  theretofore  paid  therefor. 

Bates  of  rental  as  substitutes  for  such  scheduled  rental  rates  may  tv 
agreed  upon  in  writing  between  the  contractor  and  the  contracting  offlor. 
such  rates  to  be  In  conformity  with  rates  of  rental  charged  In  the  itr- 
tlcular  territory  In  which  the  work  covered  by  this  contract  is  to  be  !*•?- 
formed.  If  the  contracting  officer  shall  furnish  or  Supply  any  such  cqulpaktct. 
the  contractor  shall  not  be  allowed  any  rental  therefor. 

(d)  Loading  and  unloading  such  construction  plant,  the  trans{tArtat!f« 
thereof  to  and  from  the  place  or  places  where  It  Is  to  be  used  In  c<>nn«-  ■  r. 
with  said  work,  subject  to  the  provisions  hereinafter  set  forth,  the  lii«ra- 
lation  and  dismantling  thereof,  and  ordinary  repairs  and  replac«nents  dnnzi 
its  use  In  the  said  work. 

(e)  Transportation  and  expenses  to  and  from  the  work  of  the  necesBtry 
field    forces    for    the    economical    and    successful    prosecution    of    the    w\<ri. 
procuring  labor  and  expediting  the  production  and  transportation  of  mater:. 
and  equipment. 

(/)  Salaries  of  resident  engineers,  superintendents,  timekeeper*.  f.>r~ 
men,  and  other  employees  at  the  field  offices  of  the  contractor  In  cnnaeit.  . 
with  said  work.  In  case  the  full  time  of  any  flel-j  employee  of  the  contr»rt.>r 
Is  not  applied  to  said  work  but  is  divided  between  said  work  and  other  w.*-«. 
his  salary  shall  be  Included  in  this  item  only  In  proportion  to  the  actual  tinv 
applied  to  this  work. 

\g)  Buildings  and  equipment  required  for  necessary  field  offices.  cnina>^-> 
sary  and  hospital  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  and  operating  said  oOcr*. 
commissary  and  hospital.  Including  such  minor  expenses  as  telegram!^  iei<~ 
phone  service,  expressage,  postage,  etc. 

(h)  Such  bonds,  fire,  liability,  and  other  insurance  as  the  contractine  o&^r 
may  approve  or  require;  and  such  losses  and  expenses,  not  compensattd  by  .-■ 
surance  or  otherwise,  as  are  found  and  certified  by  the  contracting  oHWyt  r- 
have  been  actually  sustained  (including  settlements  made  with  the  wrirti-r 
consent  and  approval  of  the  contracting  officer)  by  the  contractor  In  eonacicf  -. 
with  said  work,  and  to  have  clearly  resulted  from  causes  other  than  tb»  fant 
and  neglect  of  the  contractor.  Such  losses  and  expenses  shall  not  be  iBclniM 
In  the  cost  of  the  work  for  the  purpose  of  determining  any  part  of  the  de- 
tractor's profits,  fees  or  bonuses,  but  shall  be  included  Ui  the  cost  of  the 
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for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  the  profit  ot  the  contractor  shall  be 
within  the  nmxlmum  percentage  of  profit  hereinafter  provided.  The  cost  of 
reconstmcting  and  replacing  any  of  the  work  destroyed  or  damaged  shall  be 
incladed  in  the  cost  of  the  work  only  for  the  purpose  of  reimbursement  to  the 
contractor  and  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  the  profit  of  the  con- 
tractor shall  be  within  the  maximum  pei-centage  of  profit  hereinafter  provided. 

(i)  Permit  fees,  deposits,  royalties,  and  other  similar  items  of  expense  in- 
cidental to  the  execution  of  this  contract,  and  necessarily  Incurred.  B^pendi- 
tores  nnder  this  item  must  be  approved  in  advance  by  the  contracting  officer. 

(J)  Such  proportion  of  the  transportation  traveling  and  hotel  expenses  of 
officers,  engineers,  and  other  employees  of  the  contractor  as  is  actually  Incurred 
in  connection  with  this  work. 

(*)  Snch  other  items  as  should  in  the  opinion  of  the  contracting  officer  be 
included  in  the  cost  of  the  work.  When  such  an  Item  Is  allowed  by  the  con- 
tracting officer,  it  shall  be  specifically  certified  as  being  allowed  under  this 
paragraph. 

The  United  States  reserves  the  right  to  pay  directly  to  common  carriers  any 
or  all  freight  charges  on  materials  of  all  kinds,  machinery,  tools,  supplies,  equip- 
ment, and  all  thlnfrs  necessary  for  the  construction  and  completion  of  the  work 
under  this  contract,  furnished  under  this  contract,  and  certified  by  the  con- 
tracting officer  as  being  for  Installation  or  for  consumption  In  the  course  of  the 
work  hereunder;  the  contractor  shall  be  reimbursed  for  such  freight  charges  of 
this  character  as  It  shall  pay  and  as  shall  be  specifically  certified  by  the  contract- 
ing officer,  and  all  freight  charges  specifically  certified  by  the  contracting  officer 
shall  be  included  In  the  (^st  of  the  work  for  the  purpose  of  computing  bonuses 
for  economics  in  the  cost  of  the  work  hereinafter  provided,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  whether  the  profits  and  fees  of  the  contractor  shall  be  within 
the  maximum  percentage  of  profit  hereinafter  provided.  Freight  charges  paid 
by  the  contractor  for  transportation  of  construction  equipment,  construction 
plant,  tools  and  supplies  of  every  character  and  certified  to  by  the  contracting 
officer,  shall  be  treated  as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  work  upon  which  the  con- 
tractor's profits  and  fees  shall  be  based ;  provided,  that  the  charges  for  trans- 
portation of  such  construction  equipment,  construction  plant  and  tools  over  dis- 
tances In  excess  of  five  hundred  miles  shall  require  the  special  approval  of  the 
contracting  officer. 

No  salaries  of  the  contractor's  executive  officers,  no  part  of  the  expense 
incurred  in  conducting  the  contractor's  main  office,  or  regularly  established 
branch  office,  and  no  overhead  expenses  of  any  kind,  except  as  specifically 
listed  above,  shall  be  included  In  the  cost  of  the  work ;  nor  shall  any  interest  on 
capital  employed  or  on  borrowed  money  be  Included  in  the  cost  of  the  work. 

The  contractor  shall  take  advantage  to  the  extent  of  its  ability  of  all  dls- 
connts  available,  and  when  unable  to  take  such  advantage  shall  promptly  notify 
the  contracting  officer  of  its  Inability  and  Its  reasons  therefor. 

All  revenue  from  the  operations  of  the  commissary,  hospital,  or  other  facilities 
or  from  rebates,  refunds,  etc.,  shall  be  accounted  for  by  the  contractor  and 
applied  in  reduction  of  the  cost  of  the  work. 

ABTICLE  IV. 

Estimated  cost. — (a)  The  normal  cost  of  the  work  to  be  done  under  thtt 
specifications  under  Article  I  (a)  Is  $— — . 

(b)  The  normal  cost  shall  be  Increased  or  decreased  for  all  work  done  by 
the  contractor  by  order  of  the  contracting  officer  in  addition  to  the  work  done 
nnder  Article  I  (1)  herein,  whether  due  to  changes  In  design  or  due  to  the 
necessity  for  reconstructing  or  replacing  work  destroyed  or  damaged  without 
the  fault  of  the  contractor.  The  contracting  officer  shall  determine  before  the 
work  on  such  additions,  changes,  or  alterations  Is  begun  the  sum  by  which  the 
normal  cost  shall  be  increased  or  decreased  on  account  of  the  cost  of  such 
additions,  changes,  or  alterations. 

(c)  The  estimated  time  for  the  completion  of  this  contract  Is working 

days  from  this  date.  Such  estimated  time,  however,  shall  be  increased  or 
decreased  for  all  work  done  by  the  contractor  of  the  character  described  in 
Article  IV  (&).  The  contracting  officer  shall  at  the  time  of  his  ordering  of 
such  changes  or  alterations  In  the  work  determine  the  number  of  working  days 
by  which  the  estimated  time  shall  be  Increased  or  decreased  on  account  of  the 
time  consumed  by  such  work :  Provided^  however.  That  the  estimated  time  shall 
be  so  revised  by  the  contracting  officer  on  account  of  time  consumed  in  work 
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of  reconstructing  and  replacing  any  of  the  work  destroyed  or  dmnaged  wfthMS 
fault  of  the  contractor  or  on  account  of  time  lost  by  the  contractor  tkraosk 
strikes,  lockouts,  or  other  such  causes  beyond  his  control. 

Whenever  any  articles  or  commodities  necessary  to  the  completioa  of  or  addi- 
tion to,  alteration,  or  change  in  any  work  under  this  contract,  furnished  by  tkc 
contracting  officer,  are  rented'  by  or  belong  to  the  United  State*,  tbej  stall  kt 
Included  in  the  cost  of  the  work  or  in  the  computation  of  ezpenditnm  at  a 
sum,  to  be  determined  by  the  contracting  officer,  not  greater  than  Oie  natal 
rates  for  the  particular  Items,  as  provided  in  Article  11  (0)  herein;  aad  U  n* 
rental  rates  for  the  particular  items  are  provided  in  Article  II  (e)  ttey  iball 
be  included  in  the  cost  of  the  work  or  in  the  computation  of  expcndltaraa  at  a 
fair  rental,  to  be  determined  by  the  contracting  officer. 

Axncue  V. 

Profits  and  feeg. — (a)  As  full  compensation  for  services  of  the  contrarter. 
Including  profit  and  overhead  expense,  except  as  herein  specifically  ptutidwi. 
the  contracting  officer  shall.  In  the  event  that  the  work  under  this  contract  it 
completed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  contracting  officer,  pay  to  the  contracu-r. 

in  the  manner  hereinafter  described,  the  sum  of  $ ,  hereinaftO'  ustetni 

to  as  the  "  profit." 

(b)  When  the  normal  cost  is  Increased  or  decreased  under  the  prorteioai  «i 

Article  IV  (b),  the  profit  shall  In  like  manner  be  Increased  or  decreaaed  9 

for  every  full  $ — ■ —  of  such  increase  or  dtecreaae  of  normal  cost 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  profit  provided  for  in  Article  V  (a),  (b).  the  cootrac- 
tor  shall  be  allowed,  as  a  fee  for  reconstructing  or  replacing  any  of  tlie  vnn 

destroyed  or  damaged,  a  sum  equal  to  not  more  than  per  cent  at  the 

cost  of  such  reconstructing  and  replacing  as  the  contracting  officer  ahal' 
determine. 

(d)  In  any  instance  where  the  contracting  officer  furnishes  labor,  naateriak 
tools,  machinery,  equipment,  facilities,  supplies,  and  any  other  tliinga  neoaann 
for  the  construction  and  completion  of  the  work  under  this  contract  or  iar 
any  additions,  changes,  or  alterations  ordered  by  the  contractinK  offlcer  aadtr 
Article  I  (b)  the  profit  and  fees  of  the  contractor  shall  be  ooe-balf  tk^ 
amount  they  would  have  been  had  the  contractor  furnished  audi  articles  ani 
commodities  himself.  The  contracting  officer  shall  determine  what 
amount  would  have  been. 

(e)  Where  the  contractor  lets  any  subcontract  permitted  under  tfae 
this  contract  his  profits  and  fees  on  work  done  under  such  contract  shai:  iv 

reduced per  cent  of  such  a  sum  as  the  contracting  officer  dcCenalned  ttc 

he  would  have  received  as  profits  and  fees  under  the  terms  of  thia  artlcie  ' 
he  himself  had  done  the  particular  work  without  such  subcontract. 

(f)  The  total  profits  and  fees  of  the  contractor  allowed  under  thia  arr<-->. 
exclusive  of  all  bonuses,  shall  in  no  case  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  cost  at  ':' 
«vork  as  determined  under  Article  III  herein. 

ABTICLE    VI. 

Bonuges. — (a)  In  addition  to  any  or  all  profits  and  fees  provided  In  Arr--' 
T  hereof  the  contractor  shall  be  paid  a  bonus  of  20  per  cent  of  any  exeaa*  ■ 
the  normal  cost  as  Increased  or  decreased  as  provided  In  Article  IV  {h\  of«r 
the  actual  cost  of  the  work  done  under  this  contract  as  detomlned  In 
ance  with  Article  III  hereof. 

(b)  In  addition  to  any  or  all  profits  and  fees  provided  in  ArtMc  V 
If  the  contractor  shall  complete  any  and  all  work  required  by  tlie  cuntintta< 
offlcer  under  this  contract  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  contracting  officer  is  Um 
than  the  estimated  time  for  the  completion  of  this  contract  as  incmaetl  * 

diminished  as  provided  in  Article  IV   (c),  he  sliall  receive  the  sna  of  < 

for  every  working-day  by  which  said  estimated  time  is  diminished. 

AurncLE  vn. 

Payments. — On  or  about  the  7th  day  of  each  month  the  contracttac  oAnr 
and  contractor  shall  prepare  a  statement  showing  as  completely  as  inaHlili 
(1)  The  cost  of  the  work  to  the  contractor  up  to  and  indnding  the  laat  day  «t 
the  previous  month  ;  (2)  the  cost  of  the  materials  furnished  by  the  caiitn<crc 
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officer  np  to  and  including  such  last  day;  and  (3)  an  amount  equal  to  75  per 
cent  of  such  a  sum  as  the  contracting  officer  shall  determine  to  be  the  amount 
of  the  profits  and  fees  earned  by  the  contractor  for  the  work  completed  up  to 
and  including  such  last  day.  And  the  contractor  at  such  time  shall  deliver 
to  the  contracting  officer  such  original  signed  pay  rolls  for  labor,  original 
invoices  for  materials  purchased,  and  all  otiier  original  papers  not  theretofore 
delivered  supporting  expenditures  claimed  by  the  contractor  to  be  Included  in 
the  cost  of  the  work.  If  there  be  any  Item  or  items  entering  into  such  state- 
ment niion  which  the  contracting  officer  can  not  agree,  the  decision  of  the 
contracting  officer  as  to  such  disputed  Item  or  items  shall  govern.  The  con- 
tracting officer  shall  then  pay  to  the  contractor  on  or  about  the  9th  day  of 
each  month  the  cost  of  the  work  mentioned  in  (1)  and  the  fee  mentioned  In 
(3)  of  such  statement  less  all  previous  payments.  Statements  so  made  and  all 
payments  made  thereon  shall  be  final  and  binding  on  both  parties  hereto  except 
as  provided  in  Article  XV  hereof.  The  contracting  officer  may  also  make  pay- 
ments at  more  frequent  intervals  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  contractor  to 
take  advantage  of  discounts  at  Intervals  between  the  dates  above  mentioned 
or  for  other  lawful  purposes.  On  final  completion  of  such  work  the  contracting 
officer  shall  pay  the  contractor  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  cost  of  the  work  and 
of  the  fee  as  determined  under  Articles  V  and  VI  hereof  and  all  bonuses  due 
the  contractor. 

ABTICLE  Vin. 

Right  to  terminate  contraot. — Should  the  contractor  at  any  time  refuse, 
neglect,  or  fail  in  any  respect  to  prosecute  the  work  with  promptness  and  dili- 
gence or  default  In  the  performance  of  any  of  the  agreements  herein  contained, 
the  contracting  officer  may,  at  his  option,  after  five  days'  written  notice  to  the 
contractor,  terminate  this  contract,  and  may  enter  upon  the  premises  and  take 
X>088essIon,  for  the  purjMse  of  completing  said  work,  of  all  materials,  tools, 
equipment,  and  appliances,  and  all  options,  privileges,  and  rights,  and  may 
complete  or  employ  any  other  person  or  persons  to  complete  said  work.  In 
case  of  such  termination  of  the  contract,  the  contracting  officer  shall  pay  to  the 
contractor  such  amounts  of  money  on  account  of  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  cost 
of  the  work,  and  of  all  or  any  profits,  fees,  or  bonuses  as  will  result  in  fully 
reimbursing  the  contractor  for  the  cost  of  the  work  up  to  the  time  of  such 
termination ;  and  the  contracting  officer  shall  also  pay  to  the  contractor  compen- 
sation, either  by  purchase  or  rental  at  the  election  of  the  contracting  officer,  for 
any  equipment  of  the  contractor  retained ;  such  compensation,  in  the  event  of 
rental,  to  be  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (c)  of  Article  II,  and  in  the  event  of 
purchase  to  be  tmsed  upon  the  valuation  determined  by  the  contracting  officer 
as  of  the  time  of  his  taking  such  possession.  The  contractor  hereby  agrees  that 
snch  payments  when  made  shall  constitute  full  settlement  of  all  claims  of  the 
contractor  against  the  contracting  officer  and  the  United  States  or  either  of 
them  for  money  claimed  to  be  due  to  the  contractor  for  any  reason  whatsoever. 
In  case  of  such  termination  of  the  contract  the  contracting  officer  shall  further 
assume  and  become  liable  for  all  such  obligations,  commitments,  and  un- 
liquidated claims  as  the  contractor  may  have  theretofore  in  good  faith  under- 
taken or  incurred  in  connection  with  said  work,  and  the  contractor  shall,  as  a 
condition  of  receiving  the  payments  mentioned  in  this  article,  execute  and 
deliver  all  such  papers,  and  take  all  such  steps  as  the  contracting  officer  may  re- 
quire for  the  purpose  of  fully  vesting  In  him  the  rights  and  benefits  of  the  con- 
tractor under  such  obligations  or  commitments.  When  the  contracting  officer 
shall  have  performed  the  duties  incumbent  upon  him  under  the  provisions  of  this 
article,  the  contracting  officer  shall  thereafter  be  entirely  released  and  dis- 
charge of  and  from  any  and  all  demands,  actions,  or  claims  of  any  kind,  on 
the  part  of  the  contractor  hereunder  or  on  account  hereof. 

ABTICLE  IX. 

Abandonment  of  work  &y  contracting  officer. — If  conditions  should  arise  which 
in  the  opinion  of  the  contracting  officer  make  It  advisable  or  necessary  to  cease 
work  under  this  contract,  the  contracting  officer  may  abandon  the  work  and 
terminate  this  contract.  In  such  case  the  contracting  officer  shall  assume  and 
become  liable  for  all  such  obligations,  commitments,  and  unliquidated  claims  as 
the  contractor  may  have  theretofore  In  good  faith  undertaken  or  Incurred  in 
connection  with  said  work ;  and  the  contractor  shall,  as  a  condition  of  receiving 
the  payments  mentioned  In  this  article,  execute  and  deliver  all  such  papers  and 
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take  all  such  steps  as  the  contractlDg  oflScer  may  require  for  the  purpose  of  fallr 

vesting  in  him  the  rights  and  benefits  of  the  contractor  under  such  obligatioos 
or  commitments.  The  contracting  officer  shall  pay  to  the  contractor  such  an 
amount  of  money  on  account  of  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  cost  of  the  work  and 
of  all  or  any  profits,  fees,  and  bonuses  as  will  result  in  the  contractor  recelTuuc 
full  reimbursement  for  the  cost  of  the  work  up  to  the  time  of  such  abandoo- 
ment  plus  a  fee  to  be  computed  in  the  following  manner : 

To  the  cost  of  the  work  up  to  the  time  of  such  abandonment  shall  be  added  tbe 
amount  of  the  contractual  obligations  or  commitments  assumed  by  the  con- 
tracting officer  and  the  amount  of  the  cost  of  the  articles  and  commodities  for- 
nished  by  the  contracting  officer,  and  such  total  shall  be  treated  a>  tbe  cost  of  the 
work  upon  which  a  fee  and  bonuses  shall  be  computed  In  accordance  wltb  Aitldci 
IV,  V,  and  VI  hereof.  When  the  contracting  officer  shall  have  performed  the 
duties  incumbent  upon  him  under  the  provisions  of  this  article,  the  contractlii; 
officer  and  the  United  States  shall  thereafter  be  entirely  released  and  diadiarcad 
from  and  all  demands,  actions,  or  claims  of  any  kind  on  the  part  of  tbe  con- 
tractor hereunder  or  on  account  hereof. 

abucuc  X. 

Inspection  and  audit. — The  contracting  officer  shall  at  all  times  be  afforded 
proper  facilities  for  inspection  of  the  work  and  shall  at  all  tlmea  have 
to  the  premises,  to  the  work  and  material,  and  to  all  hooka,  record*, 
spondeuce.  Instructions,  plans,  drawings,  rec^pts,  voachers,  and  memoranda  of 
every  description,  of  tbe  contractor  x>ertaining  to  said  work ;  and  tbe  contractor 
shall  preserve  for  a  period  of  six  years  after  Its  completion  and  cessatimi  of  work 
under  this  contract,  all  the  books,  records,  and  other  papers  Just  mentioned.  An; 
duly  authorized  representative  of  the  contractor  shall  be  accorded  tbe  privilccr 
of  examining  the  books,  records,  and  papers  of  tbe  contracting  ofllcer  relatlaf 
to  said  work  for  the  purpose  of  checking  up  and  verifying  the  cost  of  said  work. 
The  system  of  accounting  to  be  employed  by  the  contractor  shall  be  radi  as  Is  at- 
isfactory  to  the  contracting  officer. 

If  at  any  time  the  contracting  officer  sliall  find  that  bills  for  labor,  or  material, 
or  other  bills  legitimately  incurred  by  the  contractor  hereunder,  are  not  prmaiwlj 
paid  by  the  contractor,  the  contracting  officer  may,  in  hia  discretion,  refnae  to 
make  further  payments  to  the  contractor  until  all  such  obligations  past  due  tfiall 
have  been  paid.  Should  the  contractor  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay  such  bills  within 
five  days  after  notice  from  the  contracting  officer  so  to  do,  then  tbe  cootimctlar 
officer  shall  have  the  right  to  pay  such  bills  directly,  In  which  event  sndi  direct 
payments  shall  not  be  included  in  the  cost  of  the  work  except  for  the  compiatatl<« 
of  bonuses  for  the  cost  of  the  work  hereinbefore  provided  and  In  the  compataUoa 
of  the  cost  of  the  work  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  tbe  profit  of  tkr 
contractor  shall  be  within  the  maximum  percentage  of  profit  hereinbefore  pro- 
vided. 

ARTICLE  XI. 

Bnnd. — The  contractor  shall,  prior  to  commencing  the  said  work.  fnmLoh  ■ 
bond,  with  sureties  satisfactory  to  the  contracting  officer.  In  the  sum  of  laSO/XTi, 
conditioned  upon  its  full  and  faithful  performance  of  all  the  terms.  mndiriorA 
and  provisions  of  this  contract,  and  upon  Its  prompt  payment  of  all  bills  fnr 
labor,  material,  or  other  service  furnished  to  the  contractor  in  the  prow>ciit)«a 
and  completion  of  the  work  provided  for  In  this  contract 

ABTICLE  ZII. 

Convict  labor. — "So  person  or  persona  shall  be  employed  in  the  perfomuuKv 
of  this  contrnct  who  are  undergoing  sentence  of  Imprisonment  at  hard  tahw 
imposed  by  the  courts  of  any  of  the  several  States.  Terrltorlea,  or  mtmldraBtir* 
having  criminal  jurisdiction. 

ABTICUC  ZIII. 

Hours  and  conditions  of  lahor. — "So  laborer  or  mechanic  dotaig  any  part  rf 
the  work  contemplated  by  this  contract.  In  tbe  employ  of  tbe  eontractnr.  <v 
nny  subcontractor  contracting  for  any  part  of  said  work  contemplated,  iball  fc» 
required  or  permitted  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  In  any  one  calendar 
day  upon  such  work,  such  prohibition  being  In  accordance  with  the  art  •?■ 
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proved  June  19,  1912,  limiting  the  hours  of  daljy  service  of  mechanics  and 
laborers  on  work  under  contracts  to  which  the  United  States  Is  a  party.  For 
each  violation  of  the  requirements  of  this  article  a  penalty  of  $5  sliall  be 
imposed  upon  the  contractor  for  each  laborer  or  mechanic  for  every  calendar 
day  in  which  said  employee  is  required  or  permitted  to  labor  more  than  eight 
taonrs  upon  said  work,  and  all  penalties  thus  imposed  shall  be  withheld  for 
tbe  use  and  benefit  of  the  United  States;  Provided,  That  this  paragraph  shall 
not  be  enforced,  nor  shall  any  penalty  be  exacted  in  case  such  violation  shall 
occur  while  there  Is  in  effect  any  valid  BSxecutive  order  suspending  tbe  pro- 
visions of  said  act  approved  June  19,  1912,  or  waiving  the  provisions  and  stipu- 
lations thereof  with  respect  to  this  contract  or  any  class  of  contracts  in  which 
this  contract  shall  be  included,  or  when  the'  violation  shall  be  due  to  any 
extraordinary  events  or  conditions  of  manufacture,  or  to  any  emergency  caused 
by  flre,  famine,  or  flood,  by  danger  to  life  or  property,  or  by  other  extraordinary 
events  or  conditions  on  account  of  which,  by  subsequent  Executive  order,  such 
past  violation  shall  have  been  excused. 

In  the  event  of  any  dispute  with  reference  to  wages,  hours,  or  other  conditions 
nppertaining  to  said  work,  between  the  contractor  or  any  subcontractor  and 
labor  employed  by  him  on  said  work,  the  contractor  or  subcontractor  shall 
immediately  notify  the  contracting  ofllcer  of  the  existence  of  such  dispute  and 
the  reasons  therefor.  The  contracting  officer  may,  at  his  option,  Instruct  the 
contractor  or  subcontractor  involved  In  such  dispute  as  to  Oie  method  or  steps 
which  the  contractor  or  subcontractor  sho.uld  follow  with  reference  thereto,  and 
the  contractor  or  subcontractor  shall  thereupon  comply  with  such  instructions: 
Provided,  however.  That  prior  to  such  instructions,  and  in  the  event  that  the 
contracting  officer  does  not  see  fit  to  give  such  instructions,  the  contracting 
officer  shall  use  his  best  efforts  to  settle  such  disputes  in  a  manner  which  will. 
as  nearly  as  may  be,  protect  and  subserve  the  best  Interests  of  the  contractor, 
the  contracting  officer,  and  the  United  States. 

ABTICLB  XTV. 

Right  to  trantfer  or  »nblet. — Neither  this  contract,  nor  any  interest  therein, 
■ball  be  assigned  or  transferred.  The  contractor  shall  not  enter  into  any  sub- 
contract for  any  part  of  the  work  herein  specified  without  the  consent  and 
approval  In  writing  of  the  contracting  officer.  In  case  of  such  assignment. 
tnuisfer,  oi  subletting  without  the  ctmsent  and  approval,  in  writing,  of  the 
contracting  officer,  the  contracting  officer  may  refuse  to  carry  out  this  contract 
either  with  the  transferror  or  transferee,  but  all  rights  of  action  for  any  breaclr 
of  this  contract  by  the  contractor  are  reserved  to  the  United  States. 

ARTICLE  XV.  • 

>'o  participation  in  profit*  ty  Government  officials. — No  Member  of,  or  Dele- 
gtnte  to,  Congress,  or  Resident  Commissioners,  nor  any  other  person  belonging 
to  or  employed  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States  is  or  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  any  share  or  part  of  this  contract,  or  to  any  benefit  that  may  arise 
therefrom,  but  this  article  shall  not  apply  to  this  contract  ."o  far  as  it  may  be 
within  the  operation  or  exception  of  section  116  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
March  4, 1900  (S5  Stats.,  1109). 

ABTICUC  XVI. 

Settlement  of  disputes. — ^Thla  contract  shall  be  interpreted  as  a  whole  and  the 
intent  of  the  whole  Instrument,  rather  than  the  interpretation  of  any  special 
danae,  shall  govern.  If  any  doubts  or  dlspntes  shall  arise  as  to  the  meaning 
or  Interpretation  of  anything  In  this  contract,  or  If  the  contractor  shall  con- 
sider himself  prejudiced  by  any  decision  of  the  contracting  officer  made  under 
tbe  provisions  of  Article  IV  hereof,  the  matter  shall  be  referred  to  the  officer 
in  charge  of  cantonm«ctt  construction  for  determination.  If,  however,  the 
contractor  shall  feel  aggrieved  by  the  decision  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  can- 
tonment construction,  he  shall  have  the  right  to  submit  the  same  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  whose  decision  shall  be  final  and  binding  upon  both  parties  hereto. 

ABTictB  rvn. 

This  contract  shall  bind  and  Innre  to  the  contractor  and  its  successors. 
It  Is  understood  and  agreed  that  wherever  the  words  "  contracting  officer " 
arc  used  herein  the  same  shall  be  construed  to  include  his  successor  In  office. 
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any  other  person  to  whom  the  duties  of  the  contracting  officer  may  be  wwritnwl 
by  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  any  duly  appointed  representative  of  the  con- 
tracting officer. 

Witness  the  hands  of  the  parties  hereto  the  day  and  year  first  above  written, 
all  in  triplicate. 

By ,  President. 

United  States  of  Akksica, 
By ,  Coniractiitff  Ofcer. 


EXHIBIT  12.    \a.  B.  W. 

JULT  26,  UlT. 
Mr.  L.  B.  Wehle, 

90Jf  liunsey  Building,  Wathington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mk.  Wghe:  I  have  looked  over  the  contract  marked  "Storage, 
first  rough  draft."  May  I  review  one  or  two  matters  which  I  have  diaciuHd 
inith  you,  perhaps,  a  little  disconnectedly  and  at  different  times. 

In  all  my  work  relative  to  the  Government's  building^  program  I  have  tried 
to  remember  that  the  principal  object  of  all  our  efforts  should  be  buiMings  f^r 
occupancy  at  the  earliest  date  possible.  I  have  welcomed  any  sufspestion  wlii'-n 
promised  to  help  us  toward  this  object.  I  have  felt  doubtful  about  any  saxxn- 
tion  which  promised  delay  or  promised  injury  to  the  quality  of  any  work 
under  consideration.  , 

Failure  to  deliver  building  and  engineering  works  at  the  time  r«qair«d 
delays  all  processes  which  follow  these  operations.  The  Importance  of  the 
building  operations  transcend  their  intrinsic  importance.  The  Government  eai 
tolerate  almost  anything  but  delay. 

I  believe  that  from  now  on  most  of  the  Government's  building  operation* 
will  be  of  an  emergency  sort,  in  which  time  is  the  essence  of  the  contract.  1 
believe  that  quality  is  the  second  consideration  and  that  cost  takes  the  thlM 
place.  Where  lives  are  involved  cost  may  well  become  a  very  trivial  coo- 
sideration. 

I  have  thought  a  great  deal  about  the  best  methods  of  contracting  the* 
operations,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  possible  methnd  f'-r 
obtaining  building  and  engineering  works  which  are  vital  for  carryjng  on  wsr 
is  the  method  which  leaves  but  one  decision  to  be  made  by  the  officer  ctmtra'"- 
Ing  for  the  work,  namely,  the  consideration  of  what  firm  or  which  engineer  i> 
the  very  l)est  available  for  this  particular  job.  Any  details  Which  cloud  ths'* 
consideration  seem  to  me  dangerou.s. 

Suppose  that  the  Government  vitally  needed  a  new  wharf  for  the  ahipmra: 
of  supplies  to  the  Army*  in  France.  Imagine  yourself  a  contractini;  oft'^ 
directed  to  make  a  contract  for  this  wharf  on  a  lump-sum  profit  basis.  Asaanv 
that  two  contracting  firms  know  that  the  work  was  to  be  done.  One  of  the* 
was  splendidly  equipped  and  had  done  a  large  amount  of  work  of  this  sort,  rii 
rylng  a  permanent  organization  and  adequate  equipment,  and  that  it  offernJ 
to  handle  this  work  for  $130,000  profit.  Imagine  the  other  concern,  not  neaiij 
so  well  equipped,  with  a  respectable  though  hot  quite  so  good  a  reputation  u 
the  first.  Suppose  that  the  volume  of  its  work  per  year  had  averaged  a  half 
the  estimated  cost  of  the  wharf  and  that  they  offered  to  handle  the  whole  open- 
tlon  for  $50,000. 

Under  these  conditions  I  believe  that  a  'situation  like  the  following  wooM 
result.  You  believe  that  the  concern  first  m«itlone<l  would  probably  do  tli« 
work  in  the  time  necessary  and  that  their  charge  for  doing  It  is  a  reMonabl* 
one,  yet  would  it  not  occur  to  you  that  It  was  possible  that  they  might  tail  t» 
deliver  as  good  work  or  as  quick  work  as  you  thought  they  would.  In  which  «* 
the  record  would  stand  that  you  had  spent  $80,000  more  money  than  was  new* 
sary?  Yon  would  be  hampered  in  pleading  that  you  did  this  because  the  fli« 
concern  could  build  the  work  better  and  cheaper,  because  they  have  not  *o» 
this  thing.  Would  you  not,  under  these  conditions  be  tempted  at  least  to  fUt* 
the  work  with  the  smaller  concern  on  the  hope  that  they  would  get  by  «tl»- 
factorlly  and  under  the  belief  that  you  could  at  least  plead  that  yon  had  d«B» 
the  economical  thing? 

I  think  you  will  see  the  ramifications  of  this  theory.  I  do  not  know  of  »rj 
way  except  n  specified  percentage,  which  will  leave  the  contracting  officer  tP<* 
to  determine  the  award  of  contracts  solely  on  the  basis  of  merit. 
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I  believe  that  the  obtaining  of  the  best  concerns  under  the  conditions  with 
which  we  are  working  so  vital  that  I  should  look  a  long  time  at  any  proposition 
which  tended  In  the  slightest  way  to  prevent  their  selection,  and  I  believe  that 
the  abandonment  of  the  percentage  contract  would  tend  seriously  to  hamper 
the  contract  officers  In  their  selection. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

M.  0.  TUTTIB. 

EXHIBIT  18.    L.  B.  W. 

CovNcn.  OF  National  Dxixkse,  Washington. 

Mr.  M.  C.  TDTTtE, 

Emergency  Construction  Committee, 

Mvnsejf  Building,  Washington,  D.  G. 
Mt  Dkab  Mb.  Tinru::  I  have  your  letter  dated  July  26  transmitting  a  copy 
of  your  letter  to  Mr.  L.  B.  Wehle  of  the  same  date.    I  have  read  both  with 
Interest. 

I  have  not  seen  a  copy  of  the  proposed  form  of  contract  to  which  reference 
Is  made.  While,  of  course,  I  am  Interested  in  it,  we  shall  In  the  end  lean  on  the 
emergency  construction  committee  for  advice  In  this  matter. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Government's  experience  up  to  date  on  contracts  of 
different  forms  should  afford  a  basis  for  a  pretty  comprehensive  Judgment  on 
the  value  of  a  straight  "  cost-plus  "  contract. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  it  will  give  me  the  greatest  possible  pleasure  to 
discuss  this  or  any  other  matter  with  you  at  your  convenirace. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

The  Storage  CouicrrcEK, 
By  M.  L.  CooKK,  Chairman. 

TESTIMOmr  OF  CIAEENCE  0.  SHEKSILI,  COLONEL  OF  ENGIirEEBS, 
TTNITEll  STATES  AEMY. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Colonel,  give  your  full  name,  please. 

Col.  SHERRni.  Clarence  O.  Sherrill,  colonel  of  Engineers,  United 
States  Army. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  military  service, 
Colonel? 

Col.  Sherriuj.  Twenty-two  years,  approximately. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Are  you  a  West  Point  man  ? 

Col,  Sherrill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie."  And  you  have  been  in  the  Regular  Armv  all  the 
time? 

Col.  Sherrill.  All  the  time;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Mr.  McCulloch,  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  McCttixoch.  Colonel,  what  department  of  the  Army  are  you 
now  connected  with? 

Col.  Sherrill.  The  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  that 
department  of  the  Army? 

Col.  Sherrill.  Eighteen  years. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  Most  or  your  Army  service  has  been  spent  in 
that  department? 

Col.  Sherrill.  All  of  it,  as  an  officer. 

Mr.  McCxjlloch.  You  were  commissioned  first  as  what? 

Col.  Sherrill.  Second  lieutenant. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  assigned  to  that  department? 

Col.  Shsbrhx.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  McCnUiOCH.  And  you  have  now  reached  the  rank  of  colonel  t 

Col.  Sherrill.  Temporarily ;  my  regular  grade  is  major. 

Mr.  McCiTLLOCH.  "What  has  been  the  nature  of  your  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  Enmneering  Department? 

Col.  Shebbill.  It  nas  consisted  of  various  kinds  of  engineering 
work,  both  civil  and  military,  including  construction  of  roads,  raif 
roads,  fortifications,  river  and  harbor  works,  and  the  supervision  6{ 
various  kinds  of  floating  devices,  such  as  barges  arid  dredges  and 
earth-handling  devices  and  things  that  gener^ly  come  in  the  line 
of  an  engineer,  in  addition  to  my  strictly  military  work. 

Mr.  McCtTLLocH.  How  about  camps;  have  you  had  to  do  with 
the  construction  work  in  connection  with  the  building  of  camps  < 

Col.  Sherrill.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Have  you  had  to  do  with  the  surveying? 

Col.  Sherrill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCxJLLOCH.  What,  if  anything,  have  you  had  to  do  with  th< 
laying  out  of  utilities? 

Col.  Sherrill.  Utilities  of  camps? 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  Yes,  sir. 

Col.  Sherrill.  I  have  had  no  immediate  duty  connected  with  that 
work. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  What,  if  any,  study  have  you  made  of  that 
phase  of  the  Engineer  Department's  work? 

Col.  Sherrill.  That  has  been  a  subject  I  have  studied  in  conn«>''- 
tion  with  other  general  studies  I  have  made  in  connection  with  my 
profession. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Now,  in  addition  to  your  work  in  connection 
with  the  Engineer  Department  and  scope,  state  whether  or  not  rou 
have  made  reports  or  written  any  treatises  upon  the  subject :  ana  if 
so,  what  were  they? 

Col.  Sherrill.  I  have  written  two  or  three  books  relating  to  Hit 
subject  of  surveying  and  allied  subjects. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Will  you  tell  us  what  they  were? 

Col.   Sherrill.  "Military   Map   Reading"   is  the  title  of  on*: 
"  Militarj-  Rapid  Reconnaissance  Sketching,"  is  another ;  and  "  Mili 
tary  Surveying,"  is  a  third,  all  combined  in  a  book  entitle<l.  **  Mii 
tary  Topography." 

Mr.  McCuiaoch.  What  use  has  that  book  been  put  to  by  the  il- 
partment  ? 

Col.  Sherrill.  It  has  been  used  by  the  Regular  Army  or  N- 
tional  Guard,  and  al.so  the  Marine  Corps  as  a  text  book. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  State  whether  it  was  and  is  regarded  a>  an  r: 
thority  upon  those  subjects  by  the  Army  ?     That  may  be  an  es  • 
barrassing  question  to  you,  but  I  do  not  ibiow  where  else  to  get  «h 
information. 

Col.  Sherrill.  It  has  been  used  quite  a  number  of  years,  and  I 
suppose  it  is  considered  an  authority. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  What  other  authorities  are  available  on  th* 
subjects  and  used  as  text  books  ? 

Col.  Sherrill.  On  the  special  work  which  I  was  dealing  with, 
which  was  work  adapted  to  officers  in  training  and  relating  lar|tclT 
to  the  use  of  maps  and  grounds  by  troops  and  officers,  therp  an  • 
number  of  similar  books  which  cover  a  portion  of  the  subject—* 
part  of  the  subject  that  is  covered  by  instrumental  surveying   • 
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covered  very  thoroughly  by  books  of  civilians,  notably  Johnson's 
Survey,  is  a  very  good  work. 

Mr.  McCuuxxiH.  Colonel,  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in 
the  progress  of  this  testimony  in  determining  in  my  own  mind 
whether  or  not  the  Government  did  have  prior  to  the  war  and  when 
the  emergency  came  on  a  real  effective  Engineering  Department. 
We  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  in  the  way  of  appropriations 
trying  to  develop  such  a  department,  and  I  have  been  interested  in 
knowmg  whether  or  not  we  did  have  an  effective  and  intelligent 
Engineering  Department  at  the  time  the  war  started,  and  prior 
thereto,  and  I  am  also  interested  in  the  personnel  of  that  depart- 
ment at  that  time.  I  wish  you  would  give  the  committee  briefly 
some  facts  upon  that  subject,  giving  us  the  names  of  the  men  who 
were  in  the  department  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  whether 
or  not  in  your  opinion  the  Government  did  have  an  efficient  Engi- 
neering Department  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  ? 

Col.  Sherrill.  Yes,  sir;  the  Government  did  have  such  a  depart- 
ment, efficient  and  well-organized  for  engineering  work. 

Mr.  McCttijx)ch.  I  wish  you  would  name  some  of  the  men  in  the 
department  that  stand  out  as  men  of  ability. 

Col.  Sherkux.  At  that  time  I  would  name  among  the  most  capa- 
ble Gen.  Black — Gen.  W.  M.  Black — as  one  of  the  most  capable. 
Another  was  Gen.  Edgar  Jadwin,  who  later  made  a  success  of  the 
construction  work  in  France.  Gen.  William  C.  Langfitt,  and  Gen. 
C.  A.  F.  Flagler,  and  many  others. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Were  those  men  that  you  have  mentioned  men 
of  national  reputations  in  the  engineering  field? 

Col.  Sherrhx.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  You  say  there  many  others;  I  wish  you  would 
pive  the  committee  just  a  general  statement  as  to  the  number  of 
men — ^the  younger  ones  as  well  as  the  older  ones  in  that  department; 
I  would  like  to  get  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  that  department ;  was  it 
larpre  or  was  it  small  ? 

Col.  SherriU/.  It  was,  I  should  say,  it  would  be  classed  as  rela- 
tively large. 

Mr.  McCincxocH.  By  "  relatively  "  what  do  you  mean? 

Col.  Shehriix.  Well,  as  compared  with  engineering  organizations 
in  general. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  Do  you  mean  private  organizations  or  public? 

Col.  SHEHRUi.  Private  and  public,  and  other  Governments.  This 
organization  comprises  not  only  capable  engineer  officers  but  a  large 
number  of  qualified  civilian  engineers  in  every  grade,  from  foremen 
up  to  engineers. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  You  mean  they  were  employed  as  civilians? 

Col.  Sherriix.  They  were  employed  and  belonged  to  the  organiza- 
tion as  an  integral  part  of  it. 

Mr.  McCttijjOCh.  Were  they  men  of  such  ability  as  to  compare,  in 
jour  judgment,  with  engineers  in  such  similar  departments  in  other 
Governments  and  in  private  organizations? 

Col.  Sherriix.  Yes,  sir.  , 

Mr.  McCuixooH.  Were  you  in  position  to  have  practically  your 
pick  of  engineers  in  this  department  throughout  the  country  during 
the  emergency,  or  times  prior  to  the  emergiency  ? 
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Col.  Sherrill.  Yes,  sir;  we  did  have  the  pick  of  all  the  engineen 
in  the  country,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  McCtriiLOCH.  So  that  you  had  the  power  to  develop  a  great  en- 
gineering organization? 

Col.  SherhiUj.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  Both  just  prior  to  the  emergency  and  daring  the 
emergency;  is  that  correct? 

Col.  SHERKiiii.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCitlijoch.  State  whether  or  not  you  did  so  develop  such  an 
organization  ? 

Col.  Sherrill.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  did  devolep  such  an  or- 
ganization.      • 

Mr.  McCtTMiOCH.  Just  one  other  thought  I  want  to  get  into  tht 
record  in  this  connection.  I  think  it  has  already  been  (uveloped  in 
the  testimony,  but  I  want  to  develop  it  in  connection  with  your  testi- 
mony: As  I  understand,  the  West  Point  Military  Academy,  whidi 
was  originally  intended  as  an  engineering  school,  has  furnished  for 
your  department,  year  by  year,  a  number  of  graduates,  and  that  the 
policy  was  to  furnish  the  Engineering  Department  with  probabh 
three  or  four  or  five  of  the  men  who  neld  the  highest  rank  in  the 
classes  that  were  graduated;  is  that  true? 

Col.  Sherrill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  In  other  words,  the  top  ones  had  their  choice  of 
going  into  the  Engineers,  and  it  was  considered  an  honor  to  be  in  • 
position  to  make  that  choice;  is  that  correct? 

Col.  Sherrill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  So  that  during  a  period  of  years  this  departmen' 
had  the  pick  of  the  men  that  the  Government  was  training  for  mili- 
tary woi"]! ;  is  that  right  ? 

Col.  Sherrill.  That  is  correct;  yes,  air. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What  do  you  say  in  regard  to  the  ability  of  the 
men  who  were  officers  in  the  personnel,  other  than  those  you  harf 
named,  as  to  being  capable  engineers ;  that  is,  the  younger  "men  whr 
had  not  reached  the  rank  of  the  generals  you  have  mentioned ;  what 
was  their  ability  ? 

Col.  Sherrill.  I  consider  that  the  average  of  ability  in  the  or- 
ganization at  the  outbreak  of  tjie  war  was  high  throughout.  Of 
course,  there  are  certain  exceptions — a  very  few  men  who  were  not 
satisfactory,  as  there  always  will  be,  but  the  general  type  of  oft^er 
and  engineer  employed  in  the  Engineering  Department  is  high  an<i 
always  nas  been  nigh. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Now,  would  you  say  that  that  was  tme.  that 
their  ability  was  high,  and  that  was  true  both  as  to  their  technical 
knowledge  and  their  practical  ability? 

Col.  Sherrill.  I  do. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  It  would  apply  to  both? 

Col.  Sherrill.  It  does. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  So  that  they  were  not  onlywell  educated  and 
well  trained,  but  they  had  the  practical  experience  to  carry  into 
effective  operation  any  plan  that  might  be  necessary  to  be  carried 
out;  is  that  correct? 

Col.  Sherrill.  They  did. 

Mr.  McCitlloch.  llie  war  necessitated  a  great  anuyant  of  «»- 
struction ;  isn't  that  true. 
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Col.  Shebbiix.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtrUiOCH.  Both  here  and  abroad? 

Col.  Sherbiix.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  You  have  mentioned  that  the  representatives 
of  your  department  carried  on  efficient  construction  abroad;  what 
did  that  consist  of? 

Col.  Sherbiix.  That  consisted  of  the  necessary  shelter,  utilities, 
and  facilities  for  caring  for  the  troops  sent  by  the  United  States  to 
France  of  every  nature. 

Mr.  McCtjujdch.  Camps,  utilities  in  camps 

Col.  Sherhiul  (interposing).  Camps,  utilities,  docks,  warehouses, 
wharves,  railroads,  and  in  fact  everjiihing  from  the  most  advanced 
line — from  dugouts  to  the  most  stable  construction  back  at  the 
ports. 

Mr.  McCtnxocH.  Now,  tell  the  committee  how  that  construction 
work  abroad  was  carried  on,  and  under  whom  ? 

Col.  Shebbill.  That  work  was  carried  on  by  every  facility  that 
the  locality  afforded ;  every  method  was  used ;  a  certain  amount  was 
done  by  contract;  a  large  amount  was  done  by  what  we  called 
hired  labor. 

Mr.  McCtJiiocH.  Under  whose  direction? 

Col.  Sherbux.  All  of  it  was  done  under  the  direction  of  the 
engineers— the  Engineering  Department.  A  still-  larger  part  was 
carried  on  by  the  troops  under  the  direction  of  this  same  de- 
partment. The  construction  in  the  services  of  supply  was  carried 
on  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  section  on  construction  and 
forestry,  which  was  a  section  in  the  Engineering  Department  of 
the  American  Expeditionary  Forces. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  You  say  some  was  done  by  the  troops  ? 

Col.  Shebriix.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCmxocH.  Men  in  the  service  and  drawing  the  stipulated 
sum  of  $30  a  month? 

Col.  SHERBnx.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  But  that  the  supervision,  as  I  understand"  it, 
was  under  the  direction  of  the  Engineer  Department? 

Col.  SHERRiUi.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiiix)CH.  State  whether  or  not  that  work  was  carried  on 
efficiently,  rapidly,  and  successfully? 

Col.  Shebbill.  It  was  carried  on  efficiently,  rapidly,  and  remark- 
ably successfully  under  the  conditions  that  existed. 

Mr.  McCtJLLOCH.  Colonel,  recognizing  the  emergency,  the  neces- 
sity for  quick  action  in  order  that  the  troops  might  be  sheltered,  and 
that  we  might  get  our  men  trained  promptly,  quickly,  and  efficiently, 
what  do  you  say  as  to  whether  or  not  your  men  had  the  organization 
and  personnel  to  carry  on  that  work  of  construction  with  the  least 
delay,  and  whether  or  not  you  demonstrated  that  in  your  work 
abroad  ? 

Col.  Sherrill.  We  had  the  preliminary  organization  and  could 
have  carried  it  on  effectively  with  no  dislocation  whatever  in  our 
operations,  and  this  was  fully  demonstrated  by  the  work  later  done 
in  France,  where  the  difficulties  were  much  greater  than  those  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Colonel,  it  has  been  stated  here  time  and  time 
again  in  the  testimony  of  witnesses  who  appeared  that  because  of  the 
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necessity  for  prompt  action ;  because  delays  would  be  dangerous.  Uui 
it  was  not  practical  to  have  work  of  constructing  camps  and  the  U}  - 
ing  out  of  utilities  and  making  surveys  and  doing  all  these  dun^T 
necessary  to  have  our  soldiers  quickly  sheltered  and  encamped  in  x 
way  where  they  could  be  quickly  trained — that  because  of  tne  neces- 
sity for  prompt  action,  the  necessity  of  having  the  Army — the  Engi- 
neer's organization — ^o  about  the  construction  of  this  work  would  nut 
be  practical  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  reach  out  and  follow  out  the 
cost-plus  system  and  another  system,  rather  than  having  the  Armj 
engineers  go  on  the  job  and  with  their  organization  build  these  »Lt!- 
ters  and  get  grounds  ready.  What  do  you  say  as  to  whether  or  t,<< 
the  Government  was  equipped  with  an  organization  at  that  time  tt.jt 
had  the  men  who  had  the  ability  and  the  training  to  do  this  work 
quickly  and  efficiently  ?  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  your  views  in  l  - 
light  of  your  22  years'  experience  in  the  Engineering  Department, 
and  in  the  light  of  your  experience  in  this  emergency. 

Col.  Shebrill.  I  do  not  agree  with  that  conclusion,  that  the  £n;h- 
neer  Department  was  not  so  organized  as  to  be  able  to  have  effectiv.  1; 
and  promptly  carried  out  the  necessary  construction  at  the  outbreajc 
of  the  war.  In  fact,  the  Engineer  Department  was  and  is  orsanizie. 
so  that  with  no  difficulty  whatever  it  could  have  so  allocated  this  o-r.- 
struction  work  among  the  then  existing  construction  districts  «.*  t> 
have  accomplished  it  in  a  very  brief  time,  economically  and  efficient '-• 

The  Engineer  Department  has  approximately  35  engineering  d.- 
tricts  located  throughout  the  country  for  civil  work  and  for  the  o«c- 
struction  of  military  work.    Some  of  those  districts  carry  on  U'tb. 
civil  and  military  construction,  as,  for  instance,  the  district  at  >'■  :• 
folk  carries  on  all  fortifications  works  in  that  district,  and  carries  •  - 
all  works  necessary  for  the  development  and  upkeep  of  the  river  «• 
harbor  improvements.     To  any  one  of  those  districts  there  «•»•. 
have  been  assigned  the  construction  of  one,  two,  or  three  cantonut^:  - 
and  it  could  have  been  done  as  a  part  of  their  routine,  just  a*  t 
other  work  was  done,  without  any  interruption  whatever.     For    •- 
stance,  the  officer  who  was  in  charge  of  the  Wheeling  di.<4rict  at  t 
outbreak  of  the  war  told  me  this  morning,  in  speaking  of  the  mat:  - 
that  he  could  have  handled  the  two  camps,  the  one  at  Chillicothe  a*- 
the  other  one  in  that  section,  with  his  organization,  without  t. 
slightest  difficulty  whatever. 

Mr.  McCtnjiOCH.  Was  he  called  upon  to  do  so? 

Col.  SHERRiiiL.  He  was  not. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Can  you  give  us  any  other  instances,  rf>lor  . 
where,  in  your  judgment  or  in  the  judgment  of  men  in  your  def«ar- 
ment,  this  work  could  have  been  carried  on ;  or  does  your  stateiE«- : 
contemplate  that  that  situation  applied  all  over  the  country  ? 

Col.  Sherrill.  All  over  the  country. 

Mr.  McCcLLOCH.  And  that  you  did  have  in  all  the^  variou-  .•.- 
tricts  organizations  already  organized  that  could  have  carrieil  ■  • 
this  work  proniptlv.  economically,  and  without  delay ;  is  that  ri;jt  • 

Col.  Sherrill.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCtiJ,ocH.  Now.  as  I  understand  it.  from  your  t<«.tini>  r 
the  (lci)artnient  having  an  organization  distribute*!  over  the  I'r.  t- 
States  in  districts  and  having  been  carrying  on  work — that  is.  v>--. 
struction  work — that  your  department,  by  rea.*on  of  that  organizAt:  ■ 
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And  that  experience  was  made  familiar  with  labor  conditions  and  the 
material  markets  all  over  the  United  States;  is  that  correct? 

Col.  Sherrux.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McOuLiiOCH.  State  whether  or  not  you  would  have,  or  did 
have,  in  these  various  subdivisions,  information  as  to  the  material 
markets,  the  material  that  would  be  available,  and  the  labor  condi- 
tions. 

Col.  Sherkiu*  The  full  information  is  constantly  on  hand  in  every 
district  relating  to  the  local  markets  for  engineering  materials,  labor, 
and  supplies. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  What  do  you  mean  by  engineering  materials? 

Col.  Sherrill.  Necessary  supplies,  equipment,  and  other  facilities 
for  engineering  structures  of  every  kind,  because  in  the  administra- 
tion of  our  routine  work  we  are  called  upon  to  build  all  types  of 
structures,  buildings,  subaqueous  structures,  structures  using  stone, 
wood,  or  concrete,  and  everything  that  comes  in  the  line  of  an  engi- 
neer's duties. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Going  particularly  to  your  conversation  this 
morning,  who  did  you  talk  with? 

Col.  Sherrill.  It  was  Col.  T.  H.  Jackson,  who  was  at  Wheeling  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  who  was  later  engineering  purchasing 
oflBcer  in  France  during  the  war. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  You  say  you  had  a  conversation  with  him  this 
morning  as  to  the  conditions  in  that  district  and  his  ability  to  have 
pursued  the  work  there,  and  you  have  said,  as  I  understand,  that 
those  conditions  existed  as  to  all  the  districts  practically  alike;  is 
that  true? 

Col.  Sherrill.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  I  wish  you  would  tell  the  committee  how  would 
your  organization,  had  they  been  called  upon  to  build  that  camp  at 
tamp  Sherman,  how  would  you  have  proceeded  ? 

Col.  Sherrill.  The  Chief  of  Engineers  would  have  notified  the 
■district  oiBcer  at  Wheeling  that  he  was  put  in  charge  of  building 
two  cantonments,  giving  him  the  location  and  such  information  as 
was  available.  He  would  have  outlined  to  that  officer  the  general 
methods  that  he  should  follow.  He  undoubtedly  would  have  in- 
formed the  district  officer  of  the  different  types  of  works  to  be  con- 
structed, the  time  at  which  those  works  must  be  completed,  and  he 
would  have  asked  the  district  officer  to  at  once  make  an  investigation 
and  report  on  the  best  methods  to  pursue  in  accomplishing  that  result. 
The  district  officer,  I  have  no  doubt,  would  have  investigated  the 
labor  conditions  in  the  vicinity  of  those  camps  and  material  markets 
and  would  have  made  up  his  mind  what  methods  he  should  follow. 

It  happens  that  in  this  particular  case  Wheeling,  the  district 
officer,  told  me  that  he  would  have  followed  the  day-labor  method 
and  would  have  had  no  difficulty  whatever;  that  is,  he  would  have 
sent  out  from  his  organization  a  small  group  of  engineers  and  sur- 
veyors who  are  normally  in  the  employ  of  the  districts,  and  by  the 
addition  of  such  labor,  technical  and  nontechnical  men,  as  were 
needed  he  would  have  supplemented  that  and  started  on  a  survey  of 
the  site  while  the  types  and  plans  were  being  prepared  in  Washing- 
ton and  forwarded  to  that  office  giving  the  information.  In  the 
meantime  he  would  have  placed  orders ;  as  soon  as  he  was  given  the 
character  of  construction  he  could  have  placed  orders  for  the  mate- 
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rials,  so  it  could  have  been  on  the  ground  promptly.  And  by  work- 
ing immediately  on  such  portions  of  the  work  as  could  be  started  h* 
would  have  been  in  good  snape  to  erect  the  buildings  and  other  ttnK- 
tures  when  plans  were  completed.  His  first  work,  as  I  said,  wonl-i 
have  been  probably  to  make  a  survey,  and  then  lead  out  and  constror 
his  roads  and  railroad  connections  and  yards,  so  that  the  remainder 
of  his  construction  would  have  had  the  advantage  of  those  utilitifs 
and  thereby  be  rushed  and  be  produced  much  more  cheaply  than 
otherwise.  I  see  no  reason  why  there  should  be  delay  in  staniof 
work  at  once. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  You  had  the  organization ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Col.  Sherriix.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  You  had  the  information  as  to  conditions  ? 

Col.  Sherriix.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  In  these  particular  districts? 

Col.  Sherrhja  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCui-loch.  And  you  had  the  engineers  capable  of  supers  .- 
ing  the  work;  is  that  true? 

Col.  Sherriix.  Yes,  sir ;  I  should  limit  that  by  saying,  by  the  nw**- 
sary  expansion  as  the  work  developed. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Well,  that  is  always  true  in  every  organtzati<-T  ' 

Col.  Sherriix.  Yes,  sir;  we  do  that  in  every  job;  we  expand  t»ri  ' 
as  it  develops  and  draw  in  on  it  as  the  work  lets  down:  it  is  a  per- 
fectly normal  arrangement  in  every  work. 

Mr.  McCxTLiiOCH.  You  say  that  these  camps,  these  building  ar : 
shelters,  could  have  been  built  economically.  What  do  rou  mean  • " 
that? 

Col.  Sherriix.  I  mean  there  would  have  been  no  waste  of  Gov^r- 
ment  money:  that  every  dollar  the  Government  appropriated  wo-.  : 
have  gone  into  useful  construction  at  the  lowest  practical  price-:. 

Mr.  McCuixoch.  You  say  that  it  could  have  been  done  prompt'/ 
and  without  delay  ? 

Col.  Sherriix.  I  do. 

Mr.  McCuixoch.  Will  you  elaborate  on  that — how  you  wouM  hi'- 
been  able  to  have  accomplished  the  work  promptly  and  witb»^  • 
delay  ? 

Col.  Sherriix.  One  of  the  greatest  causes  of  delay  in  undertak    .• 
a  large  piece  of  work  is  due  to  a  lack  of  organization  with  which  : 
start  the  work  and  get  it  going:  therefore  the  engineers  were  in  p^*-'- 
tion  to  have  eliminated  that  large  element  of  delay,  becao^v  :'- 
organization  was  ready  made  to  initiate  this  work  without  any  d#I»'. 
and  they  could  have  taken  it  up  step  by  step  as  the  plans  alln'we*]  t  • 
work  to  be  pushed,  so  I  do  not  believe  there  would  have  been  *: ' 
unnecessary  delay.    In  other  words,  if  the  work  had  been  proper  " 
prosecuted,  as  I  believe  we  could  have  prosecuted  it,  the  district  enr- 
neers  would  have  had  their  plans  so  made  that  each  piece  of  wi->ri 
would  have  fitted  into  the  other,  and  although  there  may  have  tw*-= 
some  delay  in  some  portions  of  it,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  typ* 
plans,  they  would  have  been  in  such  shape  that  when  the  tj-pe  plak'< 
came  along  they  could  have  been  put  up  like  that  [witness  snap«  >> 
fingersl. 

Sir.  McCrixocH.  You  give  me  more  respect  for  my  countrr  wl»- 
you  talk  like  that.  It  has  been  advanced  before  this  committee  that 
when  this  war  came  on  we  were  absolutely  without  any  orjtaniu- 
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tion  to  do  this  work;  we  had  to  call  in  contractors'  organizations; 
that  because  of  a  lack  of  engineering  facilities  and  plans  that  we 
were  delayed  and  had  to  bring  in  a  number  of  men  here,  and  a 
committee  made  up  of  civilians  outside  to  do  this  work — contractors; 
now,  as  I  understand  you,  the  Government  did  have  the  organiza- 
tion and  did  have  the  facilities  to  do  this  work  itself,  promptly, 
efficiently,  and  without  delay ;  is  that  true  ? 

Col.  Shkrktll.  That  is  correct.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  that  the 
Engineering  Department  would  not  have  used  contractors,  because 
in  our  normal  operation  we  use  contractors  probably  more,  or  at 
least  as  much  as  any  other  governmental  agency ;  we  use  contractors 
very  axivantageously ;  but  we  would  not  have  turned  over  the  con- 
struction of  this  work  to  an  outside  organization;  it  would  not  have 
been  necessary. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  You  had  the  organization? 

Col.  SHERRHi..  We  had  the  organization. 

Mr.  McCuux)CH.  But  in  truth  and  in  fact  this  work  was  turned 
over  to  an  outside  agency,  was  it  not? 

Col.  SHERBttL.  I  don't  know  about  that ;  of  my  own  knowledge  I 
do  not  know  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  You  were  not  called  upon  to  do  it  ? 

Col.  Shereill.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuujoch.  Well,  your  department  was  not  called  upon  to 
do  it? 

Col.  Shebrill.  It  was  not. 

Mr.  McCuijX)CH.  In  the  United  States  at  that  time? 

Col.  Shebrill.  It  was  not. 

Mx.  McCuUiOCH.  When  you  say,  Colonel,  that  you  would  have 
utilized  contractors  and  you  have  stated  in  your  testimony  that  you 
used  every  facility  available,  I  wish  you  would  tell  the  committee 
how  your  department,  had  it  been  called  upon  to  do  this  work,  would 
have  utilized  every  agencj^  available  in  the  construction  of  the  work? 

Col.  SHERRiiiL.  The  quickest  method,  I  should  say,  of  getting  the 
work  started,  in  view  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  scope  and  type  of 
the  work  to  be  done,  would  have  been  to  use  the  hired  labor  method 
that  I  ^poke  of  a  moment  ago;  that  is,  in  getting  it  started. 

Mr.  Ctjixoch.  What  do  you  mean  bjr  "  hired  laoor  "  ? 

Col.  Sherbiix.  That  is,  our  engineering  forces,  our  nucleus,  would 
have  gone  on  to  the  ground  and  brought  in  the  necessary  labor,  pay- 
ing them  so  much  per  diem  or  per  month,  under  the  engineering 
forces;  that  is  the  method  we  call  the  hired  labor.  That  is  one  I 
have  used  largely  on  the  Mississippi  Eiver,  where  I  had  constantly 
ironx  6,000  to  10,000  laborers  working,  depending  on  the  work  to 
be  done.  It  is  a  very  useful  method  where  the  type  and  scope  of 
the  work  to  be  done  is  not  determined.  As  soon  as  the  preliminaries 
on  the  camps  had  been  accomplished,  there  would  have  been  many 
cases  where  you  could  have  called  in  contractors  and  indicated  the 
character  of  the  construction  and  the  types  of  buildings  and  within 
a  reasonable  percentage  the  amounts  or  bids  could  have  been  secured. 

One  of  the  most  natural  methods  would  have  been  to  state,  if  a 
cantonment  was  to  have  a  thousand  buildinnrs  of  such  a  general  type 
and  character  of  construction,  to  have  asked  the  contractors  to  have 
bid  on  those  buildings  at  so  much  lumber  in  place  per  thousand 
feet;  there  you  would  have  had  competition  on  a  very  equitable 
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basis,  lliere  might  have  been  cases  where  it  would  have  beoi  pc«- 
sible  to  have  awarded  a  lump-sum  bid,  for  so  many  buildings,  so 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  and  so  on,  the  contne- 
tors  again  having  an  opportunity  to  bid  competitively.  There  mi^ 
have  been  other  cases  where  it  would  have  been  desirable  to  have 
contractors  to  do  the  work  on  an  actual  cost-plus  percentage. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Give  us  an  instance  as  to  what  conditions  might 
arise  that  would  make  that  kind  of  contract  desirable. 

Col.  Shsrrill.  If  the  character  of  the  work  to  be  done  were  ex- 
tremely unusual  and  the  ofScer  directing  the  work  himself  was  noc 
at  all  mformed  as  to  the  scope  or  character  of  the  work — ^if  it  was 
new  work,  of  an  entirely  new  and  unusual  type  of  work  and  the 
difficulties  could  not  be  foreseen  in  any  way — ^that  might  posBiblj 
have  been  done;  but  in  a  cantonment  construction  where  ute  type 
of  construction  was  so  simple  I  can  not  think  just  now  of  any  oc- 
casion for  that  method  of  work,  though  there  may  have  been  caaes 
where  it  was  desirable.  For  instance,  tiiere  was  one  case  where  it 
might  possibly  have  been  used,  that  would  have  been  in  coonectioo 
with,  possibly,  the  facilities  connected  with  the  sewer  system :  there 
might  be  contingencies  there  that  it  wenld  be  hard  to  have  con- 
tractors bid  on  them.  But  preferably  to  the  cost-plus  system  i: 
would  have  been  better  to  build  it  under  hired  labor. 

Mr.  McOciiLOCH.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Government  eng-.- 
neers? 

Col.  Shebrill.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Government  engineer^. 
but  there  would  be  cases,  perhaps,  where  the  cost-plus  system  wool-i 
be  the  best. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  But  it  would  be  where  the  conditions  would  b» 
such  as  you  have  detailed? 

Col.  Shehkiix.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  What  do  you  say  as  to  whether  or  not  it  wouM 
have  been  advantageous — whether  or  not  you  would  have  rerom- 
mended  the  cost-plus  system  in  the  building  of  shelters,  such  as  wnv 
built  in  cantonments ;  simple  shelters ;  do  you  think  that  would  hare 
been  wise? 

Col.  Sherrhx.  I  don't  think  that  would  have  been  necessary  or 
desirable. 

Mr.  McCuxxoch.  Why  do  you  say  it  was  not  desirable! 

Col.  SHERBiUi.  Because  any  cost-plus  system,  no  matter  how  manj 
safeguards  you  throw  around  it,  is  a  dangerous  one  for  the  Gorerr- 
ment  to  use,  and  opens  the  door  to  both  mefficiency  and  fraud,  a&<i. 
therefore,  should  be  only  used  with  the  greatest  care,  and  shoaUl  \if 
only  used  when  absolutely  essential  and  m  connection  with  roatrar- 
tors  of  the  highest  repute  and  absolute  undoubted  integrity. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  With  the  knowledge  you  have  of  this  sitntttioc 
and  the  emergency  and  the  nature  of  the  shelters  it  was  necesisarr 
to  build,  and  beanng  in  mind  the  necessity  for  prompt  action,  whit 
do  you  say  as  to  whether  or  not  the  use  of  the  cost-plus  sT<4eo 
would  be  advisable? 

Col.  Sherhill.  I  consider  it  was  not  advisable.  ' 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Or  necessary? 

Col.  Sherrill.  Or  necessary.  *  I  would  like  to  modify  that  to  t>.  - 
extent:  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  orpinization  that  handled  t^  < 
construction,  and  under  their  organization  they  may  not  have  h«i 
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the  necessary  facilities  for  executing  this  work  on  any  other  basis; 
but  I  am  assuming  that  under  the  engineering  department  it  would 
not  have  been  necessary, 

Mr.  McCxTUiOCH.  Well,  you  did  have  the  organization  necessary  i 

Col.  Shebkcll.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCcrtiiOCH.  And  you  did  have  the  organization  available 
during  the  emergency? 

Col.  Sherhtll.  We  were  available,  but  it  was  not  our  duty  and  we 
were  not  called  upon  to  do  it. 

Mr.  McCiJiJU)CH.  I  say,  you  were  available? 

Col.  SherrHiL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoCuLLOCH.  But  you  were  not  called  upon? 

Col.  Shebbux.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuujoch.  You  heard  Gen.  Black  say  that  he  had  a  con- 
ference with  Gen.  Sharpe  on  this  proposition,  did  you  not? 

Col.  Sherriu^  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiiiiOCH.  Looking  to  this  very  proposition? 

Col.  Sherhiia.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  And  that  the  information  was  conveyed  to  those 
in  authority  that  you  had  the  facilities  to  go  ahead  with  this  work? 

Col.  Sherehx.  That,  I  believe,  was  reported  by  the  Chief  of 
Engineers. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  And  you  were  ready  to  do  it? 

Col.  Shehrill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCixuKJH.  But,  in  fact,  you  were  not  called  upon  to  do  it? 

Col.  Shkbbill.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  What  do  you  say,  Colonel,  as  to  whether  or  not 
under  the  day-labor  system,  when  you  had  this  large  number  of  em- 
ployees, working  by  the  day  under  you  on  the  Mississippi  River 
project,  or  any  other  project  that  came  under  your  supervision, 
whether  or  not  you  were  able  to  get  a  day's  work  out  of  your  labor 
for  the  amount  paid? 

Col.  Sherrux.  There  was  never  any  question  about  that. 

Mr.  McCtilloch.  Did  you  get  it? 

Col.  Sherriix.  We  did  get  absolutely  an  honest  day's  work  for  a 
day's  pay,  I  am  sure.  / 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  And  the  Government  got  value  received  for  what 
it  spent? 

Col.  Sherriix.'  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  For  labor? 

Col.  Sherrhx.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtrL,ix)CH.  Have  you  made  estimates  of  work  of  this  nature 
erf  more  complicated  construction  prior  to  the  work,  and  have  you 
been  able,  in  carrying  on  the  work,  to  keep  within  those  estimates 
within  reasonable  bounds,  time  and  again  ? 

Col.  Shereiix.  Oh,  yes ;  we  do  that  constantly.  But  I  would  like 
to  say  that  engineers,  no  matter  how  carefully  they  may  make  their 
estimates,  often  find  that  it  is  necessary  to  vary  considerably  from 
them,  due  partly  to  incomplete  data  at  the  time  the  estimate  is 
made,  and  due  to  change  during  the  course  of  the  work ;  but  aside 
from  those  variations  the  cost  usually  runs  within  the  estimates.  It 
is  quite  as  much  an  objection  to  estimate  excessively  so  that  you 
can  show  a  saving  on  engineering  work  as  it  is  to  estimate  too  low. 
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Mr.  McCuuxxjH.  Well,  your  estimates,  you  attempt  to  make  them 
as  accurately  as  possible? 

Col.  Sherbbul.  Yes ;  for  our  own  action  we  try  to  be  hcmest  in  our 
estimates  and  try  to  make  them  correctly. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  Colonel,  it  has  been  urged  here  time  and  anui. 
both  as  a  reason  for  the  system  that  was  put  into  operation  and  for 
many  other  reasons  too  varied  for  me  to  put  into  a  question.  t*'..it 
the  emergency  demanded  certain  things.  Has  your  departmect 
been  at  any  time,  or  at  various  times,  confronted  with  emerpre- 
cies  where  the  work  had  to  be  done  quickly  and  promptly! 

Col.  Shekrill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtJLLocH.  Have  you  been  called  upon  to  do  work  quicklj ' 

Col.  Sherrill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtJLLOCH.  And  what  has  been  your  experience  in  carryir.; 
it  out  and  bringing  it  about  and  accomplishing  all  the  work  desir  i 
in  an  emergency ;  have  you  been  able  to  do  that! 

Col.  Sherhill.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Do  you  believe  that  you  would  have  been  a'  !• 
to  have  met  this  emergency  had  you  been  called  upon? 

Col.  Sherrill.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  want  to  ask  a  few  questions  here.  Colonel.  }■•• 
have  had  22  years'  experience  in  the  Begular  Army  ? 

Col.  Sherrill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  you  are  familiar  with  the  workings  of  t\  .'. 
establishment? 

Col.  Sherrill.  YeSj  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Prior  to  the  war  general  construction  was  car- 
ried on  under  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  was  it  not  ? 

Col.  Sherrill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  the  officers  in  the  Quartermaster  Corp*  *«"* 
detailed  from  the  line,  were  thej'  not? 

Col.  Sherrill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Such  as  the  Infantry? 

Col.  Sherrill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  the  Cavalry  and  the  Artillerj-  officers! 

Col.  Sherrill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Men  who  had  had  no  experience  in  construi-t.  • 
is  that  true,  or  many  of  them  ? 

Col.  Sherrill.  Yes;  men  who  not  necessarily  had. had  experire^. 
but  from  time  to  time  one  would  be  found  who  had  had  experier.  ♦ 

Mr.  McKenzie.  But  as  a  rule  they  were  not  men  trained  in  ««■ 
struction  work? 

Col.  Sherrill.  As  a  rule,  they  were  not. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Their  business  had  been  that  of  a  soldier? 

Col.  Sherrill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Now,  when  the  war  came  on,  it  is  stated  that  »' 
found  in  the  Quartermaster  Department,  representing  the  constru 
tion  division  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  only  three  officers.  n*r 
Littcll,  Col.  Oury,  and  Col.  Marshall — I  believe  he  is  now  G/r 
Marshall — and  the  question  of  construction  immediately  arose;  tbfj 
had  those  three  officers.  The  Engineering  Department,  ac«)rd:ri 
to  your  testimony,  which  I  think  the  facts  will  bear  you  out,  hid  • 
large,  well-disciplined,  well-trained  organization  of  officers  eipfr- 
enced  in  construction;  is  that  true? 
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Col.  SHEBRibL.  That  is  correct 

Mr.  McKzNziE.  The  question  of  construction  coming  up,  the  first 
thing  that  was  done,  or  one  of  the  first  things  that  was  done,  as  T 
recoflect  it,  was  to  have  the  construction  division  of  the  Quarter- 
master Corps  call  on  the  Engineering  Department  to  aUot  a  certain 
number  of  officers  to  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  and  if  I  remember 
correctly  68  officers  were  detailed  from  your  organization  to  the 
Quartermaster  Division ;  that  is  true,  is  it  not? 

Col.  Shekrilk  Early  in  the  war  the  conditions  you  have  men- 
tioned, the  Chief  Quartermaster  at  that  time,  I  believe,  secured  from 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  a  certain  number  of  officers  that  belonged  to 
the  Engineering  organization.  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  how  many, 
but  my  impression  is  that  those  officers  that  were  assigned  had  be^ 
in  general,  only  rather  a  limited  time  with  the  organization.  The 
Chief  of  Engineers  very  wisely,  a  couple  of  years  before  the  war, 
had  taken  time  by  the  forelock  and  had  begun  to  build  up  a  very 
strong  organization  in  addition  to  his  normal  organization — a  very 
strong  organization  of  Reserve  Officers,  and  at  that  time  I  was 
stationed  in  Panama,  and  I  was  member  of  the  board  to  examine 
those  applicants,  and  I  recall  that  our  instructions  were  very  strict 
as  to  the  requirements,  and  in  making  my  examination  I  considered 
those  men  quite  as  carefully  as  I  would  have  considered  men  to  come 
into  the  permanent  Enginfeering  Corps.  I  remember  it  quite  well. 
And  the  result  of  that  was — I  think  it  was  done  everywhere — ^the 
Chief  of  Engineers  secured  a  large  number  of  men  who  were  avail- 
able on  call  and  who  did  come  as  he  called  them,  to  go  into  the 
Engineering  organization.  The  men,  therefore,  who  went  over  into 
the  Quartermaster  Department  from  the  Engineer  Corps  were  of 
that  type;  they  were  not  men  in  our  organization  in  general.  In 
other  words,  we  did  not  touch  our  regular  organization,  but  took 
those  men  from  this  large  body  and  assigned  men  of  the  qualifica- 
tions we  had  to  the  Quartermaster  General. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Now,  your  organization  was  built  up  under  the 
national  defense  act? 

Col.  Shebrox.  Yes,  sir;  the  act  of  1916. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Provision  was  made  for  that? 

Col.  Sherriu*.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Whatever  the  number  was,  you  say  they  were  civi- 
lian engineers;  a  little  later  it  was  decided  to  create  what  was 
known  as  the  construction  division  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps;  is 
that  true  ? 

Col.  Sherriuu.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Now,  where  did  they  get  the  men  to  make  up  that 
organization  ? 

Col.  SherriIiL.  They  got  the  men  from  the  same  source  that  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  had  drawn  his  reserve  officers;  from  civil  life 
and  such  men  as  had  not  been  drawn  into  the  Engineering  Corps  wenJ 
available  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  or  not  in  your  judg- 
ment it  would  have  been  better  military  policy  to  have  forgotten 
the  old  idea  that  construction  should  have  been  done  under  the 
Quartermaster  Corps  and  simply  assigned  construction  to  the  Engi- 
neering Corps,  and  wouldn't  it  have  been  possible  for  you  to  have 
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gotten  all  the  able  engineers  who  went  in«»  the  Constructiun  Corj-" 
and  attached  them  to  your  organization? 

Col.  SHERBOJi.  There  would  have  been  no  doubt  about  it  what- 
ever. 

Mr.  McKekzie.  And  wouldn't  you  then  have  had  a  military  or- 
ganization ? 

Col.  Shebbill.  That  is  true;  a  single  engineering  organizatioo 
to  do  all  the  engineering  work  of  the  Army  is  an  ab^lute  essentiil. 
and  it  could  have  been  done  without  any  difficulty  whatever. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  you  feel  from  your  experience  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Engineering  Corps  are  competent  to  carry  on  the  onli- 
nary  simple  construction  necessary  for  the  Military  Establishment 
in  times  of  peace 

Col.  Sherrhj^.  They  are. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  you  believe  that  it  would  be  good  ijolioy.  <'r 
is  it  necessary  either  from  a  military  or  economical  standpoint.  t<» 
at  this  time  create  a  separate  corps  in  our  Military  E£talMi:>hniPDt 
to  look  after  the  construction  work  in  our  Establishment  in  p«ii>? 
times? 

Col.  Sherrilu  I  consider  that  it  would  be  inadvisable  an»l  wa-t.- 
ful  and  entirely  unnecessarj- — a  Corps  of  Engineers  and  a  ('or. 
struction  Division. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Then  it  is  your  idea  that  all  of  the  con^tnicti'.i: 
in  the  Military  Establishment  should  be  taken  over  by  the  Knjr:- 
necr  Corps  and  that  the  idea  that  they  shall  be  required  to  Im;  ; 
the  fortifications,  take  care  of  the  river  and  harbor  improvenM*r.!>. 
but  that  they  can  not  put  up  a  20  by  40  building  at  a  miiitari-  j*  -t 
is  a  mistaken  idea  as  to  the  ability  of  the  engineers:  is  thai  y  ■ 
opinion  of  it? 

Col.  Sherrill.  That  is  my  opinion.    It  is  a  general  rule  that   ' 
a  man  can  accomplish  a  more  difficult  piece  of  work,  he  can  ««■<■'••• 
plish  the  less  difficult  of  the  same  type.    Everj-one  familiar  with  t 
subject  will  admit  that  the  Engineer  Corps  in  its  work  nf  U  • 
river  and  harbor  and  fortification  construction  has  the  nH>«=t  diffi-   "• 
type  of  construction  that  civil  engineers  face.    Take  the  -^uhjei-t  •  •' 
the  lock  gate,  there  is  no  structure  designed  by  the  engineer  i"   ' 
is  more  difficult,  on  account  of  the  varj-ing  pressures  and  str*"-- <  - 
to  which  it  is  subjected;  consequently  the  building  of  simple  <tf 
turcR  at  a  cantonment  would  not  have  presented  features  not  entin '. 
familiar  to  the  men  in  the  engineering  organization. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Anotheer  question,  and  I  apologize  to  my  ■'" 
leagues  for  asking  these  questions;  they  are  not  really  pertin.-" 
here,  but  they  are  pertinent  to  matters  pending  before  Conjm- 
In  your  judgment,  would  not  the  experience  the  Engineers  w..;;" " 
get  in  times  of  peace  be  beneficial  in  war  ? 

Col.  SirERRiLU  It  would  be  of  the  utmost  benefit.  I  have  k'-r 
in  command  of  an  Engineer  regiment,  trained  it  for  Francr.  »r  ■ 
been  in  command  during  the  war  in  France,  and  I  know  mar.} 
times  when  my  regiment  was  working  on  simulated  structures  «h-r 
they  could  have  put  up  the  buildings  at  Camp  Upton  with  grrst 
benefit  to  them,  and  with  economy  and  benefit  to  the  Govemmifrt 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  am  asking  you  these  questions  because  they  trr 
questions  that  will  come  up  in  the  future.  It  is  the  duty  of  O -ti- 
gress to  see  that  the  Military  Establishment  is  organixed 'along  th» 
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CQOst  efScient  lines  possible;  that  in  times  of  war  the  country  will 
be  able  to  take  care  of  the  problems  confronting  the  country ;  and  the 
question  will  arise  as  to  whether  or  not  the  construction  shall  be 
placed  under  the  engineers,  or  under  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  or 
under  a  separate  organization;  and  I  have  asked  these  questions  to 
get  your  judgment,  believing  that  you  ought  to  know  something 
about  it,  as  a  sort  of  a  guide  when  the  proper  time  comes  to  settle 
these  questions. 

Col.  Shehhill.  Mr.  McKenzie,  I  consider  it  an  absolute  calamity 
to  the  Government  and  to  the  Army  if  this  anachorism  to  engineer- 
ing organizations  were  maintained  m  the  Government  in  the  future. 
It  is  absolutely  of  no  moment  to  me  personally  whether  we  have  the 
Construction  Division  or  do  not  have  it ;  my  rank  is  the  same  in  any 
case.  I  am  perfectly  agreeable  to  a  single  list  of  promotions.  I  have 
no  fear  in  any  case,  for  the  reason  that  I  have  oflfers  considerably 
more  than  double  my  pay  to  go  outside,  so  I  want  to  indicate  that 
from  a  personal  point  of  view  I  have  no  interest  at  all,  but  I  am  in- 
terested in  a  sound  organization  for  the  Government ;  and  we  might 
as  well  have  a  medical  organization  to  treat  the  Army  in  times  of 
peace  and  another  one  to  attend  to  them  in  time  of  war  as  to  have  a 
Construction  Division  in  time  of  peace  and  a  different  division  in 
time  of  war ;  that  it  would  be  an  absolute  analogy. 

Mr.  McCulijOch.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  Military  Establish- 
ment? 

Col.  Shekriu*  The  purpose  of  the  Military  Establishment  is  to  be 
prepared  at  all  times  to  meet  external  and  internal  enemies  of  the 
Government  and  destroy  them. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  The  purpose  of  a  military  organization,  there- 
fore, is  to  be  prepared  for  war  ? 

Col.  SHEKKiiiii.  To  be  prepared  for  war  ultimately  in  all  cases,  and 
that  is  the  only  ultimate  object  of  it. 

Mr.  McCtJULOCH.  And  that  is  the  ultimate  object  of  it? 

Col.  Shersiix.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuuxJCH.  As  I  indicated  in  a  former  question  to  you,  we 
have  a  military  academy  at  West  Point  from  which  your  department 
has  drawn  men,  and  your  department's  importance  is  recognized 
by  permitting  men  who  stood  highest  in  their  classes  on  graduation 
to  enter  your  department ;  it  was  considered  an  honor. '.  You  have 
carried  on  in  time  of  peace  construction  projects,  have  you  not  ? 

Col.  Sherhill.  We  have. 

Mr.  McCtjlijOCh.  And  in  carrying  on  those  construction  projects 
in  peace  times  you  were  keeping  your  organization  together  and  your 
men  busy;  isn't  that  correct? 

Col.  Shekrill.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  You  were  developing  their  ability  and  adding 
to  their  experience  in  construction  lines,  were  you  not? 

Col.  Sherrill.  We  were. 

Mr.  McCuiiLocH.  Can  you  conceive  why,  after  all  these  years  of 
preparation  of  an  efficient  organization,  which,  when  the  emergency 
came  on,  contained,  as  you  have  said,  some  of  the  ablest  engineers  in 
America,  old  and  young,  can  you  conceive  any  good  reason  in  the 
world  why,  after  spending  all  this  money  and  this  effort  in  getting  an 
efficient  organization  together  with  the  ultimate  object  of  taking  care 
of  an  emergency,  that  when  an  emergency  comes  on  and  necessity  for 
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this  organization  is  here,  that  it  is  absolutely  disregarded  and  not 
used;  can  you  give  any  good  reason  in  the  world  why  that  ^ould 
occur? 

Col.  Sherbill.  It  seems  inconceivable  that  that  should  have  been 
done.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  it  was  done  except  inertia  and  prece- 
dence. 

Mr.  McCtjrou)CH.  Will  vou  explain  both  of  those  terms,  inertia  and 
precedent,  as  applied  to  this  situation) 

Col.  Sbterrill.  I  would  say  it  was  due  to  inertia  in  that  having  an 
organization  in  the  Quartermaster  Department  charged  with  thit 
general  type  of  work,  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  building 
in  posts  in  times  of  peace,  inertia  would  have  prevented  a  change :  and 
precedent  in  the  same  way  would  lead  probably  to  the  use  of  such  an 
organization,  if  it  were  working  satisfactorily,  in  preference  to  chang- 
ing over  to  any  other  arrangement.  From  a  logical  point  of  riew  I 
can  see  no  reason  why,  at  the  very  least,  they  should  not  have  asfcetj 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  if  his  organization  could  not  have  facilitat<>-^ 
that  work  by  taking  over  a  part  of  this  work. 

Mr.  McCuiJXKJH.  Even  that  was  not  done? 

Col.  Sherriix.  Even  that  was  not  done  at  all.  I  can  not  conceive 
any  sound  reason  why  the  method  followed  was  chosen. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  In  other  words,  all  your  preliminary  work  :• 
peace  times,  while  you  did  do  river  and  harbor  work,  ancl  all  oth-r 
kinds  of  construction  work,  yet  aU  of  this  preparation  and  all  of  th.- 
training  and  this  preliminary  work  was  witn  one  thought  in  mind,  th^ 
taking  care  of  an  emergency;  is  that  right? 

Col.  Shehriix.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  when  the  emergency  came  these  faciliti<>^ 
were  absolutely  disregarded  and  unused ;  is  that  right  ? 

Col.  Sherkilxu  That  is  correct,  so  far  as  the  work  in  this  oountrr 
goes. 

Mr.  McCtJiiLOCH.  Yes;  I  am  confining  it  to  America, 

But  on  the  other  side  they  were  used,  and  used  effectively,  and  t'r* 
statements  that  you  have  made  as  to  the  ability  of  your  organixatj.<- 
to  carry  on  this  work  promptly,  efficiently,  and  economically  w«5 
demonstrated  in  a  forei^  land;  is  that  right? 

Col.  Sherrill.  That  is  correct,  and  especially  is  that  correct  l^- 
cause  this  work  had  to  be  done  where  we  had  no  organization.  Wh'-. 
Gen.  Taylor  went  to  France  he  had  two  days'  notice  before  he  »H  .  -. 
the  ship  that  he  had  all  the  construction  work  in  France.  Bef  -• 
that  it  was  a  discussed  question.  He  had  two  days  to  get  ready  beft>~ 
he  sailed  to  take  up  the  construction  work  in  France. 

Mr.  McCtriiLOCH.  Now.  I  want  to  go  to  one  other  point :  How  Imns 
would  it  have  taken  your  engineering  organization — we  will  u«»p  t;. 
Wheeling  district  as  applying  to  districts  all  over  the  country  — 
how  long  would  it  have  taken  your  organization,  in  your  ju<ignM>n:. 
to  have  gotten  construction  work  under  way  at  Camp  Sherman  ha 
you  been  called  upon  to  build  that  camp;  how  long  would  it  ha^. 
taken  you  to  have  gotten  started,  including,  of  course,  the  entire  o-»r 
struction  of  the  camp,  the  shelters  and  the  buildings! 

Col.  SiiERRmi.  How  long  would  it  have  taken  to  have  gmt'- 
started  ? 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Yes. 

Col.  SirERRiLii.  On  the  work? 
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Mr.  McCttlloch.  Yes;  ^ive  us  an  idea  what  the  procedure  would 
be.  Suppose  you  had  received  an  order  from  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  builfi  a  house  to  house  around  40,000  men ;  suppose  the  order  had 
oome  from  the  Secretary  of  War  or  the  General  Staff  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  divisional  camp  at  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  to  house  originally 
40,000  men,  including  the  taking  care  of  animals,  and  stores  and 
utilities  and  all  those  things  in  the  camp;  how  long  would  it  have: 
taken  to  get  started  and  what  would  have  been  the  procedure? 

Col.  Sherhiul.  I  should  think  you  would  have  gotten  started  in 
about  five  minutes,  and  the  procedure  would  have  oeen  as  follows : 
The  district  engineer  at  Wheeling  would  have  telegraphed  the  dis- 
trict engineer  at  Seattle,  which  was  his  market  at  that  time  to  place 
an  order  for  his  account  on  lumber — it  would  not  have  been  necessary 
to  place  an  order  for  it  all,  but  enough  to  start  it  along — ^to  place  an 
order  for  say  one  million  feet,  or  any  number  of  board  measure  that 
he  wanted.  He  would  have  placed  locally  such  orders  as  he  could 
have  placed.  He  would  have  placed  with  the  Chicago  office  orders 
for  cement,  and  such  things  as  could  have  advantageously  been  got- 
ten there.  He  would  have  taken  steps  at  once  to  have  gotten  to- 
gether a  labor  organization.  In  a  very  short  time  he  could  have 
made  plans  to  get  his  preliminary  engineering  force  moving  to  the 
site ;  so  that  the  work  could  have  begun — ^I  mean  the  steps  necessary 
to  get  that  thing  finished — could  have  been  begun  ri^ht  away. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  In  your  opinion,  with  the  facilities  you  nave  on 
hand,  how  soon  could  the  actual  constructing  have  been  begun? 

Col.  Sherhiix.  The  actual  construction  on  the  ground? 

Mr.  McCtoxoch.  On  the  ground;  yes? 

Col.  Sherbui,.  I  should  say  that  for  Camp  Sherman,  at  Chilli- 
cothe, under  the  Wheeling  office,  they  could  have  been  actually  at 
work  on  the  ground — ^had  men  actually  doing  work  on  the  ground 
in  less  than  a  week. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Would  that  same  condition  apply  throughout 
the  country  generally,  in  your  opinion  ? 

Col.  Sherhill.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  McCtTLiiOCH.  So  that  if  the  Government  was  called  upon  to 
build  16  National  Army  cantonments  distributed  over  the  country 
and  that  work  had  been  put  up  to  your  Engineering  Department  to 
carry  on  this  work  in  the  light  of  the  emergency  promptly,  efficiently, 
11  nd  economically,  the  sites  having  been  selected,  we  will  say,  do  you 
say  that  the  work  could  have  been  started  on  the  various  camps  in 
a  week? 

Col.  Sherrill.  Yes;  I  think  it  could.  Of  course,  this  work  on  a 
cantonment,  it  is  quite  a  large  undertaking  during  a  short  time; 
but  it  is  like  everything  else,  you  have  to  make  a  start.  The  first 
thing  is  to  get  a  few  men  to  work  there;  and  the  first  thing  is  a 
few^  shacks  to  take  care  of  the  laborers,  and  then  a  commissary,  and 
those  things  could  have  been  begun  almost  immediately.  It  was 
a  question  of  getting  that  started;  it  was  not  a  question  of  getting 
enormous  amounts  of  lumber,  but  getting  together  a  few  things  that 
yon  could  get  in  the  locality  and  making  provision  for  all  the  rest 
as  they  came  along. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Now,  for  some  reason,  another  system  was  put 
into  operation  and  you  were  not  called  upon,  and  it  has  developed 
in  the  testimony — I  can  not  state  it  exactly,  but  that  it  took  ap- 
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proximately  six  weeks  to  get  the  form  of  contract  ready.  Wbat 
could  have  your  department  have  been  doing  in  those  six  w«eki 
when  they  were  working  on  the  form  of  contract;  what  could  you 
have  accomplished  during  those  six  weeks;  anything? 

Col.  Shesrill.  We  would,  I  feel  sure,  have  made  a  oonsiderable 
start  on  the  work. 

Mr.  McCnixocH.  You  would  have  been  on  the  job  and  under  wayt 

Col.  SHERRnJU  We  would  have  been  on  the  job  and  under  way. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Considerable  time  was  taken  afterwards^  mak- 
ing a  survey  with  a  view  to  determining  who  they  were  goins  to 
give  the  contract  to  under  the  cost-plus  system ;  I  do  not  know  aow 
many  weeks,  but  considerable  time;  during  all  that  what  would 
your  organization  have  been  doing? 

Col.  Sherrill.  That  survey,  as  I  said,  would  have  been  one  -jf 
the  first  things  undertaken,  and  could  have  been  for  an  ordinarv       | 
site,  such  as,  for  instance,  that  at  Camp  Upton — that  survey  ne«t—       j 
sary  for  that  work  could  have  been  readily  accomplished  in  ab"  : 
10  days. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  The  point  I  was  trying  to  get  at — and  what  I 
want  to  direct  your  attention  to — was  that  a  committee  out>ide  "f 
the  Army,  called  the  Emergency  Construction  Committee,  that  n< 
only  spent  six  weeks  in  the  preparation  of  a  contract  and  a  form. 
but  that  spent  a  considerable  time  gathering  information  as  to  the 
character  of  contractors  throughout  the  country  to  whom  they 
would  give  the  work 

Col.  Sherriix  (interposing).  We  had  all  that;  in  the  Engineering: 
Department  we  had  all  the  types  of  contracts  that  we  have  used, 
and.  as  soon  as  we  knew  what  the  conditions  were,  there  was  no 
trouble  about  the  form;  we  had  those.  And  each  locality  has  its 
information  as  to  the  contractors  that  we  could  depend  on.  So  I 
don't  think  we  would  have  needed  any  more  information  on  that 
point. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  So,  from  your  standpoint,  that  would  hav* 
caused  no  delay  whatever? 

Col.  Sherrill.  None  whatever.  We  knew  what  contract  we 
wanted. 

Mr.  McCuLLOcH.  So,  covering  a  period  of  years,  the  GoTenunent 
had  this  organization,  but  when  the  emergencjr  came  on,  onder  iht 
system  that  was  followed,  they  w£nt  at  it  originally  to  prepare  the 
form  of  contract  and  get  the  information  that  you  had! 

Col.  Sherrill.  We  had  the  information  for  the  methods*  that 
would  be  used ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  You  say  it  would  take  10  days  to  make  a  war- 
vey:  what  do  you  mean  by  that;  what  did  that  include? 

Col.  Sherrill.  At  Camp  Upton  we  had  an  area  of  within  5 
miles  by  about  a  mile — less  than  that — ^to  make  the  necessary  topo- 
graphical survey  and  run  the  necessary  cross  lines,  and  it  wooU 
have  required  not  over  10  days  for  a  reasonable  sized  party  thrt 
we  could  have  picked  up  in  the  district ;  we  have  a  number  of  thoee. 
and  any  one  or  them  could  have  accomplished  that  in  10  days. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  How  much  additional  time  then  do  you  eatinkatt 
it  would  have  taken  to  lay  out  the  utilities;  would  that  thing  pro- 
gress as  the  work  progressed? 
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Col.  Sherhill.  That  would  have  been  done  as  the  work  progressed, 
using  such  general  data  as  you  had. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  If  there  had  been  an  order  to  do  this  complete 
instead  of  as  the  work  progressed,' how  long  would  it  have  taken  to 
make  the  layout? 

Col.  SmsmiiiL.  A  complete  layout  of  the  camp,  including  utilities? 

Mr.  McCuUiOOH.  Yes,  sir. 

Col.  SmsRiLL.  I  should  say  it  would  have  taken  at  Camp  Upton, 
which  was  a  reasonably  difficult  piece  of  ground,  because  it  was  cov- 
ered with  timber,  to  have  made  necessary  surveys  for  all  water  lines, 
sewer  lines,  and  incinerators,  with  a  single  party,  I  should  say  about 
three  weeks,  but  the  work  could  have  been  pushed  so  that  everything 
could  have  been  done  in  10  days.  You  would  not  have  to  use  one 
party. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOcH.  And  you  had  the  organization  to  do  that? 

Col.  Sherrill.  Everything.  We  could  have  taken  a  party — one 
each  from  the  several  districts,  and  accomplished  it  in  a  very  few 
days. 

Mr.  McCtji.i/)ch.  Colonel,  I  want  to  ask  your  judgment  or  opinion 
as  to  the  proportionate  total  cost  in  a  divisional  camp  that  would 
shelter,  including  inside  plumbing,  electrical  work — ^that  is,  the  man 
shelter  buildings,  as  distinguished  from  the  administration  build- 
ings, and  the  outside  buildings ;  what  would  be  the  total  proportion- 
ate cost? 

Col.  Shehreli,.  My  own  personal  experience  on  that  is  limited  to 
Camp  Upton. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  That  is  a  typical  camp,  is  it  not? 

Col.  Sherriix.  That  is  a  typical  camp,  I  believe,  about  40,000 
men  eventualljr;  maybe  a  little  more.  As  I  get  your  question  you 
want  my  opinion  as  to  the  percentage  of  cost,  including  the  shelter- 
ing, inside  wiring^  and  such  as  that,  as  opposed  to  sewerage,  depots, 
administration  buildings,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  McCuiw)CH,  That  is  right;  now  will  you  give  us  your 
opinion  ? 

Col.  Sherrill.  I  hesitate  to  give  an  offhand  opinion  in  answer  to 
that  question.  Of  course,  I  have  a  general  impression,  but,  as  I 
say,  I  hesitate  to  express  an  opinion  with  the  limited  aata  that  I 
had  at  hand  on  that. 

Mr.  McCcLLOCH.  Recognizing  that  situation  and  the  fact  that  the 
data  is  limited,  will  you  give  us  your  impression  ? 

Col.  SHERsniL.  I  should  say  that  my  impression  that  the  items 
you  have  enumerated  would  probably  nave  cost  from  40  to  50  per 
cent  of  the  camp. 

Mr.  McCuiiocH.  You  mean  the  shelter  would  cost  that  ? 

Col.  Sherrux,.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  As  distinguished  from  the  other? 

Col.  Sherhill.  As  distinguished  from  the  other  outside  matters. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Colonel,  would  you  give  us  the  difference  in 
prices  of  No.  1  and  No.  2  lumber  as  thev  ordinarily  run? 

Col.  Sherrux.  There  is  what  is  called  a  spread  in  prices  depend- 
ing on  various  conditions,  especially  the  basic  prices  of  timber  at 
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the  time  of  purchase.  If  lumber  No.  1  is  about  $29  a  thousand,  it 
would  cost,  ordinarily,  about  $19  to  $20  a  thousand. 

Mr.  McCuiLOCH.  Now,  as  between  No.  2  and  No.  3? 

Col.  Sherriix.  The  difference  between  No.  2  and  No.  3  is  som*- 
what  less. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  About  what  would  you  say? 

Col.  Sherrill.  I  should  say  that  from  the  same  case  No.  S  should 
run  about  $14  to  $15  a  thousand. 

Mr.  McCuiiLocH.  I  think  that  is  all  I  want  to  ask  you  for  the  time 
being,  Colonel. 

Mr.  McKenzik.  All  right,  Mr.  Doremus. 

Mr.  DoREMiTs.  Colonel,  I  think  you  have  testified  that  if  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  had  received  an  order  from  the  Secretary  of  War  lo 
build  Camp  Sherman  you  would  have  immediately  gotten  in  touch 
with  the  district  officer  at  Wheeling  and  that  the  m^  step  in  the 
construd;ion  of  Camp  Sherman  womd  be  a  telegram  to  the  district 
officer  at  Seattle  to  purchase  approximately  1,000,000  feet  of  lum- 
ber; is  that  correct? 

Col.  Sherrhx.  That  is  generally  correct.  I  assumed  in  that  state- 
ment— you  have  practicallv  quoted  me  correctly — ^but  I  have  as- 
sumed in  that  statement  that  Wheeling  was  most  advantageouslj 
located  and  that  Seattle  was  the  most  advantageous  place  to  pur- 
chase lumber. 

Mr.  DoREMtrs.  And  how  would  the  district  officer  at  Seattle  have 
purchased  that  lumber? 

Col.  SnERHnx.  He  would  have  purchased  it,  being  an  emergency, 
probably  in  the  open  market.  He  would  have  been  authorized  in 
use  his  discretion  as  to  the  best  method  of  accomplishing  that. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Would  he  advertise  for  bids  ? 

Col.  Sherrill.  He  would  probably  have  advertised  for  at  least  a 
few  days,  yes,  sir ;  that  is  customarily  the  method,  even  for  emei^n- 
cies,  we  advertise  for  a  period,  depending  on  the  amount  of  t'uae 
available. 

Mr.  DoREMTJS.  What  is  your  estimate,  Colonel,  of  the  time  tliat 
would  be  required  to  transport  approximately  1,000,000  feet  of  lui::- 
ber  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  having  in  mind  th* 
conditions  of  transportation  as  they  existed  at  that  time? 

Col.  Sherrill.  Well,  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  such  an  estimate. 
because  I  have  never  had  occasion  to  figure  on  that.  I  gave  that 
illustration  as  simply  a  typical  method,  and  not  knowing  that  that 
would  have  been  bought  at  Seattle  in  preference  to  any  other  place. 

Mr.  Doremus.  If,  upon  the  following  day  the  Chief'of  Enpn«er> 
had  received  an  order  from  the  Secretary  of  War  to  construct  Can.p 
Custer,  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  how  would  you  have  proceeded  ? 

Col.  Sherrill.  He  would  have  proceeded  along  similar  lines,  plac- 
ing that  in  charge  of  the  district  officer  who  was  located  in  that 
vicinity;  there  are  several  in  that  vicinity;  one  at  Chicago,  one  at 
Milwaukee,  and  one  at  Grand  Rapids,  and  various  other  places. 

Mr.  Doremus.  And  how  do  you  suggest  that  he  woula  have  ob- 
tained the  lumber  for  the  construction  of  Camp  Custer  f 

Col.  Sherrill.  He  would  have  obtained  it  similarly,  provided,  of 
course,  that  if  the  condition  of  the  market  were  such  at  that  time 
that  there  was  a  congestion  of  railroad  transportation  or  ezcessivr 
competition  in  the  lumber  market  it  might  have  been  neoeasarT  for 
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the  Chief  of  Engineers  to  instruct  him  more  in  detail  as  to  the 
method  to  be  followed  than  I  have  indicated. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  But  in  any  event  the  district  officer  at  Chicago,  or 
some  other  city  contiguous  to  Battle  Creek,  would  have  placed  an 
independent  order  with  somebody  for  approximately  1,000,000  feet 
of  lumber;  is  that  correct! 

Col.  Shxbbiix.  Not  necessarily;  no. 

Mr.  DoHBMus.'  Welh  what  course  would  have  been  followed  there? 

Col.  SherbiIjL.  As  I  say,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  buying 
these  necessities  or  placing  an  undue  number  of  orders  in  any  one 
market,  that  method  would  have  to  be  followed.  If  it  had  been 
necessary  to  distribute  those  orders  in  order  to  see  that  the  sources 
of  supply  was  used  to  the  best  advantage  instructions  would  have 
been  given  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  DoREMTJS.  Colonel,  the  contracts  for  the  construction  of  these 
16  cantonments  were  let  between  the  19th  and  the  23d  of  June,  1917. 
Do  you  think  that  under  the  plan  of  purchasing  lumber  which  you 
have  suggested  that  you  could  have  gotten  the  lumber  on  those  differ- 
ent sites  as  quickly  as  it  was  secured  through  one  purchasing  agency 
in  Washington? 

Col.  Sbbrbilu  I  am  not  familiar  with  their  method  of  purchas- 
ing, consequently  I  can  not  answer  that,  but  I  should  say  that  the 
quickest  method  that  could  be  followed  would  have  been  in  case  the 
amount  of  lumber  involved  taxed  the  resources  of  the  country,  would 
have  been  to  have  a  central  agency  coordinating  the  activities  of 
the  different  officers  making  purchases,  but  that  those  purchases 
should  preferably  have  been  made  by  a  number  of  agencies  rather 
than  a  single  one,  but  there  should  have  been  a  close  coordination. 
I  do  not  know  the  method  followed  by  the  Purchasing  Division. 

Mr.  DoBKMTJS.  Well,  for  your  information  I  will  state  that  all  the 
lumber,  approximately  50,000,000  feet  for  each  camp,  entering  into 
these  jobs  generally  was  purchased  through  a  central  agency  in 
Washington.    Now,  do  you  disapprove  of  that  plan? 

Col.  SHEBBnx.  Do  you  mean  that  a  central  agency  actually  made 
the  purchases,  sending  out  the  reauests? 

IVfr.  DoREUiTS.  Contracting  for  the  entire  volume  of  lumber ;  prac- 
tically all.  I  will  not  say  all,  but  substantially  all  the  lumber.  Was 
that  a  good  policy  or  a  bad  policy  ? 

Col.  OHEHHiLii.  Well,  that  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  organiza- 
tion. I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  that  would  not  have  oc- 
complished  the  results.  I  do  not  say  that  we  would  have  followed 
that  procedure,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  criticize  that  method 
specifically. 

Mr.  DoREMTis.  There  is  no  question  in  your  mind  but  that  method 
did  accomplish  the  results? 

Col.  Shebrill..  It  certainly  did;  they  built  the  cantonments.  But 
the  time  at  which  it  arrived  I  do  not  know.  But  I  think  they  did  get 
the  lumber  there  all  right. 

Mr.  DoREMTTS.  Now,  following  out  the  plan  that  you  suggested, 
that  if  the  construction  of  these  cantonments  had  been  left  to  the 
Engineering  Corps  the  district  officer  at  Wheeling  would  have  or- 
dered 1.000,000  feet  of  lumber  from  Seattle  and  consigned  it  to 
Chillicothe,  how  would  you  have  proceeded  to  get  the  remaining 
49,000,000  feet;  in  the  same  way? 
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Col.  Sherrill.  I  do  not  say  that  is  the  method  which  would  hsT« 
been  followed.  I  give  that  as  an  illustration  of  how  that  particular 
officer  could  have  accomplished  his  job.  But  as  to  the  method  to  fol- 
low, I  know  we  had  a  complete  organization  all  over  the  countrr. 
Every  district  in  the  United  States  has  purchased  supplies  for  the 
Panama  Canal  and  were  able  to  know  the  local  conditions;  we  ooold 
have  taken  advantage  of  that.  "Whether  we  would  have  followed 
that  method,  I  say  that  by  coordinating  the  supplies  that  prcM^j 
would  have  been  done  on  account  of  the  great  strain  on  the  ictwiuui' 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  DoREMtrs.  I  will  want  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  as  to  tb* 
personnel  of  your  organization  as  it  existed  at  the  time  we  entpreJ 
the  war  or  a  little  later. 

Col.  Sherrill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Assuming  that  the  site  from  Camp  Custer.  Batt> 
Creek,  Mich.,  was  approved  on  June  11,  1917,  the  contract  for  -.t' 
construction  executed  June  19,  1917,  the  work  actually  begun  Jon* 
19,  and  that  on  September  4. 1917,  the  ramp  was  completed  and  readr 
to  receive  10,000  officers  and  men,  would  you  say  that  the  Engineer- 
ing Corps  could  have  completed  the  job  quicker  than  that? 

Col.  Sherrill.  I  would  not  be  prepared  to  make  such  a  stateme:  * 
without  full  investigation,  or  the  contrary. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  May  I  ask  my  colleague  a  question  f 

Mr.  DoREMtrs.  Yes;  sure. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  You  say  the  camp  was  completed? 

Mr.  DoREMus.  I  didn't  say  anything  of  the  kind.  I  said  it  wi. 
ready  for  the  receipt  of  10,000  offi^csers  and  men  on  September  4. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  That  states  it  correctly.  If  that  is  the  way  t«.. 
stated  it,  I  withdraw  my  objection  to  it. 

Mt.  Doremus.  Assuming  that  on  September  17  the  camp  was  ooc- 
pleted  for  the  receipt  of  26.220  men,  tnat  on  October  1  it  was  Ttmij 
for  the  receipt  of  28,000  officers  and  men,  and  on  December  19  f-r 
34,000  men,  would  you  say  that  if  the  work  had  been  let  with  the 
Engineering  Corps  it  could  have  been  completed  sooner  than  that ! 

Col.  Sherrill.  I  am  hot  prepared  to  make  a  comparative  state- 
ment as  to  that  camp.  My  only  personal  experience  with  refercD  - 
to  these  camps  is  at  Camp  Upton;  so  as  to  Camp  Custer  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say. 

Mr.  DoREMtrs.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  conditions  i' 
Camp  Devens,  at  Ayer,  Mass.? 

Col.  Sherrill.  No;  I  was  only  there  once  and  visited  the  eanp 
casually ;  I  do  not  know  the  conditions. 

Mr.  DoBEMtrs.  Assuming  that  the  site  for  Camp  Devens  wi* 
selected  and  approved  May  31,  that  the  contract  for  its  ronstroctv" 
was  executed  June  11,  that  the  work  actually  started  June  13.  ar  - 
that  on  September  4  it  was  completed  so  as  to  be  able  to  receive  ar : 
house  16.458  men,  do  you  think  that  if  that  work  had  been  intnisted 
to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  that  it  could  have  been  completed  sooorr 
than  that? 

Col.  Sherrill.  That,  like  the  other  one,  on  account  of  my  unfam 
iarity  with  that  particular  location,  I  am  not  able  to  say.    Th»' 
like  a  very  good  record,  I  must  say. 

Mr.  DoREMtrs.  In  all  there  were' 16  cantonments  constructed.  CoiA- 
nel.    I  am  not  going  to  weary  you  or  burdoi  the  record  just  at  tK> 
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time  with  the  details  regarding  all  of  them.  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  outside  of  Camp  Upton  you  are  not  familiar  with  any  of  these 
cantonments  ? 

Col.  Sherhilx..  No. 

Mr.  DoHEMtrs.  And  if  I  asked  you  the  same  question  that  I  just 
propounded  with  reference  to  those  two  camps  and  applied  it  to  all 
the  camps,  your  answer  would  be  the  same  ? 

Col.  Shehbiix.  Yes;  all  I  have  no  knowledge  of,  of  course. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Now,  let  us  take  Camp  Upton :  The  site  was  approved 
June  18;  the  contract  was  executed  June  23;  by  September  4  the 
camp  was  ready  to  receive  and  house  7,000  officers  and  men;  on 
September  17  it  was  ready  to  receive  and  house  16,900  officers  and 
men;  and  on  October  1,  24,600  men;  on  December  1,  40,915  men. 
What  is  your  opinion,  Colonel,  as  to  whether  that  work  was  expedi* 
tiously  done? 

Col.  Sherriix.  I  consider  that  it  was  not. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  That  it  was  not  ? 

Col.  Sherriix.  It  was  not. 

Mr.  Doremus.  And  will  you  give  your  reasons  for  so  thinking^ 

Col.  Sherriix.  My  reasons  are  that  I  do  not  think,  from  my  ob- 
servation there,  that  the  work  was  organized  to  secure  the  best  re- 
sults from  their  labor  that  they  actually  had ;  nor  do  I  think  the  work 
pi-ogressed  in  the  order  that  it  should  have  progressed  in  order  to 
get  the  best  results.  For  instance,  essential  roads  for  use  in  bringing 
in  supplies  from  New  York  were  not  put  in  a  good  slate  of  improve- 
ment until  the  camp  was  largely  completed,  and  then  those  roads 
were  not  able  to  be  completed  on  account  of  weather  conditions 
which  delayed — undoubtedly  must  have  delayed — ^the  work  in  the 
camp. 

Mr.  Doremus.  In  your  judgment,  Colonel,  how  soon  should  that 
job  have  been  completed  under  proper  conditions  1 

Col.  Sherhhx.  I  should  say  that  with  proper  engineering  pro- 
vision and  direction  the  camp  as  actually  finished — ^I  will  say,  about 
January  1 — it  should  have  been  completed  by  probably  the  middle  of 
November.  That,  of  course,  you  will  understand,  is  my  impression. 
It  is  impossible  to  give  more  than  my  impression,  based  on  my  ex- 
perience and  observation  at  Camp  Upton,  and  that  estimate  is 
largely  on  the  method  that  I  observed  m  operation  in  constructing 
that  camp,  as  compared  to  what  I  believe  could  have  been  followed. 

Mr.  Doremus.  You  understand,  of  course.  Colonel,  that  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  1917,  the  camp  was  ready  for  40,000  men  ? 

Col.  Sherriix.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Doremus.  You  think  that  it  could  have  been  ready  earlier  than 
that? 

Col.  Sherriix.  I  think  it  could ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Doremus.  You  are  a  West  Point  graduate.  Colonel,  and  a 
member  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers? 

Col.  Sherrhx.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Doremus.  You  have  testified  that  at  the  time  of  our  entrance 
into  the  war  the  engineering  personnel  was  ample  to  meet  emergency, 
and  in  answer  to  a  question  propounded  by  Mr.  McCuUoch  you  have 
stated  that  among  the  personnel  were  Gens.  Black,  Flagler,  Jadwin, 
and  Langfitt.    You  mentioned  those  gentlemen,  all  being  of  ezcep- 
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tional  ability  in  the  engineering  field,  and  as  to  that  I  raise  oo 
question. 

Col.  SherbiiXw  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoBEMus.  Can  you  name  any  others? 

Col.  Shersill.  Yes,  sir;  Col.  Chester  Harding,  the  Gorenunent 
engineer  on  the  Panama  Canal ;  Col.  J.  J.  Morrow,  who  is  the  oigi- 
neer  of  maintenance  on  the  Panama  Canal;  Col.  W.  H.  Rose;  and 
Col.  George — I  can  name  a  very  large  number  of  hig^y  ^oeot 
officers  if  you  wish.    Col.  George  R.  Spaulding. 

Mr.  DoREMTJS.  Anybody  else? 

Col.  Sherrill.  Col.  Ernest  Graves,  and  Col.  A.  H.  Acher,  who  has 
lately  resigned. 

Mr.  DoREMTTS.  Now,  Gen.  Black,  I  assume  was  in  the  office  of  the 
C^ief  of  Engineers  of  the  War  Department  during  all  the  wart 

Col.  Sherrilu  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  To  what  duty  was  Gen.  Flagler  assigned  daiio; 
the  war? 

Col.  Sherrhji.  Gen.  Flagler  was  assigned  from  the  outside.  I  be- 
lieve, as  commander  of  an  Engineer  regiment;  he  later  was  promoted 
and  became  commander  of  an  Artillery  brigade;  and  later  became 
commanding  general  of  the  Forty-second  Division. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  And  saw  service  in  France? 

Col.  Sherrhx.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  in  France. 

Mr.  DoREMTTS.  To  what  duty  was  Gen.  Jadwin  assigned  t 

Col.  Sherrilu  Gen.  Jadwin  was  assigned  first  to  a  railroad  regi- 
ment which  went  early  to  France,  and  later  to  the  Division  of  Coo- 
stmction  and  Forestry  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  France,  super- 
vising the  services  of  supplies. 

Mr.  DoREMTTS.  To  what  duty  was  Gen.  Langfitt  assigned  ? 

Col.  Sherrux.  He  was  assigned  as  director  of  utilities,  serrioes  of 
supply,  and  was  later  promoted  to  be  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Americar 
Expeditionary  Forces. 

Mr.  DoREMTJS.  And  saw  service  in  France? 

Col.  Sherbill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMTTS.  Where  was  Col.  Harding  during  the  wart 

Col.  SHERRnji.  He  was  on  the  Panama  Canal. 

Mr.  DoREMTTS.  Where  was  Col.  Morrow? 

Col.  SHERRnx.  He  was  in  command  of  a  regiment  whidi  saw  somt 
service  in  France;  was  later  made  brigadier  goieral  and  Chief  En- 
gineer of  the  First  Army. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Where  was  Col.  Rose  assigned  during  the  war! 

Col.  SiiERRiLL.  He  was  purchasing  officer  of  the  office  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  and  purchased  all  of  the  railroad  materials  up  to  tbf 
time  of  his  other  assignment — all  of  the  T-ailroad  equipment  and  ma- 
terials that  were  used  by  the  Army  in  France,  as  well  as  all  other 
materials. 

Mr.  DoREMtrs.  Was  he  at  that  in  Washington  all  during  the  wart 

Col.  Sherrill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  To  what  duty  was  Col.  Spaulding  assigned  f 

Col.  Sherrill.  He  was  commander  of  an  Engineer  regiment  a»d 
chief  engineer  of  the  First  Army. 

Mr.  DoREMTTS.  He  saw  service  in  France,  of  course? 

Col.  ShebhiUj.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREUTTB.  To  what  duty  was  Col.  Graves  assigned  ? 
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Col.  Shkrriix.  He  had  construction  duties  in  France,  among 
others  he  was  the  engineer  of  one  of  the  base  sections  charged  with 
construction  work. 

Mr.  DoKEHTTS.  To  what  duty  was  Col.  Acher  assigned  during  the 
war? 

Col.  Sherrill.  He  was  in  command  of  a  regiment,  and  also  in 
France. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  One  of  the  questions  propounded  by  Mr.  McCul- 
loch  very  strongly  intimated  that  these  men  were  not  called  upon 
and  were  not  used  during  the  war;  is  that  true? 

Col.  Sherrili,.  You  mean  in  general;  not  used  in  general?  No; 
their  services  were  used  during  the  war. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  All  of  those  men  that  you  have  enumerated  per- 
formed valuable  services  during  the  war,  did  they  not? 

Col.  Sherriix.  I  think  they  did ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoRE3iu8.  I  wish  you  would  explain,  Colonel.while  these  men, 
all  of  whom  saw  service  in  France,  except  Col.  Kose,  could  have 
been  utilized  in  the  construction  work  in  the  United  States? 

Col.  SnzKRnx.  Most  of  these  men  did  not  go  to  France  until  long 
after  the  construction  work  here  was  practically  completed. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Do  you  know  when  the  construction  work  was 
practically  completed  ? 

Col.  Sherrill.  At  the  cantonments,  I  should  say,  practically  com- 
pleted by  January  1,  1918;  that  is,  the  construction  of  the  actual 
cantonments. 

Mr.  DoREMTTs.  You  are  aware  that  much  of  it  continued  after  that 
time,  aren't  you  ? 

Col.  Sherrill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  If  these  men  had  remained  in  this  country  for  con- 
struction work  during  all  the  time  it  was  in  progress,  who  would 
have  taken  their  places  in  France? 

Col.  Sherrill.  Beserve  officers.  Assuming  that  all  the  Kegular 
officers  had  to  stay  in  this  country. 

Mr.  DoREMtJS.  "^es;  you  think  that  somebody  else  could  have  been 
found  to  do  their  work? 

Col.  Sherrill.  They  could  have  been,  but  the  proper  procedure 
would  have  been  to  have  trained  in  the  reserve  officers  and  left 
them  in  charge  here  with  the  reserve  officers  trained. 

Mr.  DoREMTTS.  Colonel,  is  West  Point  an  engineering  academy  ? 

Col.  Sherrill.  Not  primarily ;  it  is  an  all  round  military  academy, 
with  special  emphasis  laid  on  engineering. 

Mr.  Doremus.  If  West  Point  men  upon  their  graduation  are  to  be 
used  for  engineering  work  merely  in  the  Army,  what  further  in- 
struction do  they  receive? 

Col.  Sherrill.  They  either  get  a  course  of  instruction  at  a  civilian 
institution,  a  post-graduate  course,  or  they  complete  their  course 
at  an  Army  school,  wliich  was  at  Washington  Barracks. 

Mr.  DoREMtrs.  Are  any  of  them  sent  to  Boston  Tech? 

Col.  Sherrill.  Yes;  from  time  to  time  to  Boston  Tech  and 
Cornell  and  such  places. 

Mr.  DoREMtrs.  Can  you  give  the  committee  an  idea  of  what  pro- 
portion of  the  West  Point  graduates  are  equipped  for  purely  engi- 
jieering  work? 
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Col.  Shebbujl.  What  proportion  of  the  West  Point  graduates,  a.^ 

they  leave  the  academy? 

Mr.  DoRBMUs.  Yes. 

Col.  ShebbujL.  I  should  say  that  when  a  man  graduates  fn>m 
West  Point  he  has  a  good  fundamental  training  for  an  engineering 
profession  which,  if  utilized  and  constantly  applied  practice  wooiti 
enable  him,  even  without  additional  traming,  would  enable  him 
to  have  considerable  skill  as  an  engineer.  I  think  that  has  beta 
demonstrated  in  a  number  of  cases.  As  to  the  number  of  men  that 
gi-aduate  qualified  for  engineering,  I  suppose  you  refer  to  their 
standing  in  their  classes  ? 

Mr.  DoREMus.  I  am  anxious  to  ascertain,  if  I  can,  how  many 
Army  engineers  were  available  at  the  time  we  entered  the  war  f<>r 
other  than  purely  military  service  ? 

Col.  Sherbiix.  When  w^e  entered  the  war,  I  should  say  that  in  the 
engineering  department  there  could  have  been  assigned  to  neces- 
sary military  construction,  without  immediate  and  serious  detri- 
ment to  their  other  duties,  some  30  or  40  qualified  oflBcers. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  About  how  many  ? 

Col.  Shurrtll.  About  30  or  40,  I  should  say,  just  as  an  es^timat*-. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  Isn't  it  a  fact.  Colonel,  that  you  had  consideral'i- 
difficulty  in  securing  a  sufficient  quota  of  officers  in  the  Corpa  <  f 
Engineers  to"  do  this  purely  military  work? 

Col.  Sherriix.  No,  sir:  the  engineering  organization  were  u:- 
to  strength  in  personnel  irom  the  beginning;  each  unit  had,  a.»  .» 
general  thing,  one  regular  engineer  in  a  regiment,  for  instance,  tl  • 
rest  being  reserve  officers,'  these  reserve  officers  were  imniediat<]; 
trained  in  the  handling  of  their  duties  at  the  same  time  they  train- 
other  men;  most  of  them  had  had  training  at  camps  and  they  .j 
veloped  very  rapidly,  so  that  I  should  say  that  there  was  no  ^e^i<•.- 
lack  of  engineer  ofiicer  personnel  for  our  purpose  during  the  «..- 
at  any  time. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  What  has  been  your  engineering  work  chiefl;. 
Colonel?     Of  what  has  your  engineering  work  chiefly  con>i£t(>ii; 

Col.  Sherrili^  It  has  consisted  of  vanous  kinds  of  surveys:  n-. . 
building  and  maintenance;  bridge  building;  railroad  con>tnicti<': 
construction  of  various  kinds  of  buildings;  construction  of  vari'    - 
improvements  for  control  of  navigation,  such  as  the  cons^truct:  . 
and  placing  of  subaqueous  mattresses,  on  the  MissLssippi  by  o-- 
Crete,  stone,  or  otherwise,  and  .so  on;  the  building  of  levees  f  - 
flood  protection ;  the  operation  of  dredges  and  other  earth  han<llir  z 
devices;  and  I  believe  I  said  various  kinds  of  permanent  fortifi-. 
tion  works.     In  addition  to  that  militarj'  engineering  of  vari<*-« 
kinds  connected  with  troops;  improvised  engineering  woifc;, 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  You  may  state  whether  your  work  has  been  Urp"; 
in  connection  with  fortifications  and  rivers  and  harliors. 

Col.  Sherrill.  No;  my  work  has  been,  I  should  say,  morv  larp"!" 
on  military  duties. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Just  what  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Col.  Sherrill.  That  is.  service  with  troops  and  engineering  w  r't 
relative  to  that,  and  command  of  troops — and  of  engmeerin|r  tnn-;? 
And  I  spent  considerable  time  as  both  student  officer  and  inspect' ' 
in  the  school  at  Leavenworth,  both  in  the  line  and  on  the  staff  »s 
the  college,  later  being  an  instructor  in  the  school. 
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Mr,  DoREMus.  Have  you  had  any  actual  experience  in  the  con- 
struction of  what  are  commonly  termed  utilities,  and  if  so,  to  what 
extent? 

Col.  SuERKUiL.  By  utilities  you  refer  to  electric  plants  and  so 
on? 

Mr.  DoBEMua.  Yes;  and  water  and  sewer? 

Col.  Sherrhx.  Yes;  I  have  built  (juite  a  good  many  electrical  in- 
stallations; I  am  quite  familiar  with  telephone  systems  and  the 
electric  lighting  and  power  installations,  and  the  construction  of 
other  utilities  I  have  had  comparatively  little  experience  on. 

Mr.  D0REMU8.  I  did  not  catch  that  last? 

Col.  SiiERKiLL.  I  say,  with  other  utilities,  such  as  water-supply 
systems  for  cantonments,  1  have  had  very  little  actual  experience  on. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  course  of  study  at 
West  Point  between  the  young  engineer  oflScers  and  the  men  who 
go  into  the  service  for  purely  military  purposes  ? 

Col.  Shehbill.  The  course  is  very  similar  at  West  Point  for  all  the 
cadets;  it  was  when  I  was  a  cadet — ^I  do  not  know  what  the  course 
is  now — but  when  I  was  a  cadet  the  men  near  the  top  were  given  a 
special  course  in  higher  mathematics  and  other  engineering  subjects; 
they  were  given  a  type  of  study  different  from  those  lower  down  in 
the  class,  ]but  the  work  was  carried  on  largelv  in  the  same  way.  The 
character  of  work  was  largely  in  the  way  that  the  men  handled  it. 
For  instance,  in  a  certain  section  they  would  give  a  certain  charac- 
ter of  problems,  but  another  and  different  to  a  different  type  of 
men ;  that  is,  generally  the  course  was  very  similar  for  all. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  As  I  understand  it,  you  are  unable  to  give  us  an 
estimate  as  to  the  number  of  men  who  leave  West  Point  who  are 
particularly  qualified  for  engineering  work  as  distinguished  from 
the  line  service  ? 

Col.  Sherriix.  I  should  say  that  as  an  average  probably  one- 
third  of  the  graduating  class  might  be  considered  as  having  funda- 
mental trainmg  necessary  to  become  engineers,  but  that  is  purely 
an  estimate  and  is  based  on  my  own  experience,  and  it  does  not 
mean  necessarily  that  the  men  at  the  top  of  the  class  have  that;  it 
means  that  going  through  a  course  of  that  kind  there  are  a  certain 
number  of  men  who  acquire  that  grasp  and  have  the  capacity  to 
grasp  the  subject  necessary  for  an  engineer  and  others  do  not.  I 
should  say  about  one-third  of  the  men  graduating  have  a  pretty  good 
foundation  on  which  to  build  an  engineering  profession. 

Mr.  DoREMTjs.  And  could  they,  upon  leaving  West  Point,  enter 
upon  engineering  construction  without  additional  training  and  edu- 
cation ? 

Col.  Shebrill.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  consider  that  they  are  qualified 
without  additional  instruction  and  training  to  take  up  the  work  as 
an  engineer. 

Mr.  DoREMtrs.  Do  you  think.  Colonel,  that  any  considerable  pro- 
portion of  them  are  actually  equipped  when  they  leave  West  Point 
Academy  to  take  up,  without  additional  training  and  instructions, 
the  real  work  of  engineering  construction  ? 

Col.  SHEBioiiL.  So  much  depends  in  that  on  the  training  that  a 
man  gets  in  his  profession.  Now,  I  can  cite  an  instance  where 
cadets  have  graduated  and  have  made  a  very  great  success  as  engi- 
neers.   I  have  one  in  view  now,  who  is  now  in  France,  who  left  the 
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Army  soon  after  graduation  and  has  made  a  great  sacoess  in  the 
water  line;  he  graduated  in  the  Engineer  C!orps  and  resigned  and 
hecame  highly  successful.  So,  I  think  that  a  man  has  the  funda- 
mental training  to  make  an  engineer,  providing  he  has  the  practice 
and  opportunity  to  expand  his  knowledge  in  accordance  with  his 
years. 

Mr.  DoREMtrs.  The  man  to  whom  you  have  just  referred,  as  I 
understand  it,  returned  to  civil  life? 

Col.  Sherrill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  You  have  spoken  of  the  Norfolk  district  work: 
what  sort  of  construction  work  is  done  in  that  district  ? 

Col.  Sherriuj.  The  district  officer  has  charge  of  various  strurtBT^' 
relating  to  seacoast  defenses,  storehouses,  railways,  emplacement- 
involving  massive  reinforced  concrete  work,  concrete  and  other  tTp»-x 
of  buildmgs.  And  in  his  river  and  harbor  work  he  has  a  pvat 
variety  of  earth-handling  problems  to  meet — the  controlling  "f 
channels,  the  control  of  jetties,  breakwaters,  and  other  structun^ 
designed  to  control  the  action  of  the  waves  and  the  protection  of  ih» 
shores — ^and  in  connection  with  this  there  are  also  incidental  buili- 
ings  to  be  erected  of  various  kinds. 

Mr.  DoREMtrs.  To  what  extent  is  that  work  similar  to  the  cor.- 
struction  and  buildings  and  utilities? 

Col.  Sherbiu..  As— — 

Mr.  DoREMus  (interposing).  Such  as  were  used  in  the  16  Isrs* 
cantonments? 

Col.  Sherriix.  It  is  entirely  similar  in  general  principle — that  --. 
the  buildings  are  sometimes  of  similar  type,  sometimes  the  m«  n 
permanent  type;  railroads  are  similar  to  those  used  in  the  camt<. 
and  roads  which  are  practically  the  same  or  the  same  types  «re  u«*-: : 
the  installation  of  searchlights  and  power  plants  involves  certa- 
kinds  of  electrical  questions:  the  telephone  questions  would  be  prt-- 
tically  identical  with  those  in  cantonments.  I  might  say  that  t  > 
Engineer  Department  now  constructs  all  telephones  in  the  c--* 
defenses,  both  in  the  coast  and  batteries,  because  it  was  found  l)  *'. 
it  was  much  simpler  to  do  that  than  to  have  another  organizat*  ' 
come  in.  That  was  all  given  to  us  by  the  Signal  Corp*,  wh-  • 
originally  did  it. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Can  you  tell  us,  Colonel,  whether  the  Xavy  Depart 
ment  has  a  construction  bureau  for  handling  purely  naval  mr- 
struction  ? 

Col.  Sherriix.  Yes;  they  have  what  is  known  as  the — I  have  f  - 
gotten  now  just  what  it  iscalled — ^they  have  a  corps  that  is  chars'  ! 
with  the  construction  of  drydocks  and  such  improvements,  and  ti.<^ 
also  have  a  corps  which  is  charged  with  the  design  and  constroct;*^-: 
of  ships  called  tlie  Naval  (Constructor's  Corps. 

Mr.  DoREsius.  Do  you  know  what  is,  I  believe,  termed  tlie  B-  • 
rcau  of  Construction  and  Repair:  is  that  what  you  have  reference  t«' ' 

Col.  Sherrill.  It  is  probably  the  same  one,  and  in  that  corps  the. 
have  civil  engiiveers:  but  the  naval  constructors  are  the  ones  w:-- 
have  charge  of  the  design  and  construction  of  ships. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  And  does  that  bureau  handle  the  constmctioB  ->f 
buildings  and  utilities? 

Col.  Sherriix.  I  believe  it  does.  I  am  not  very  well  informed. 
I  might  say.  in  relation  to  the  interior  work  of  the  Navy,  exccfK  I 
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know  they  have  this  one  corps;  and  then  they  have  one  con>s  which 
handles  all  of  the  civil  engineering  construction  work,  and  another 
corps  which  handles  all  of  their  naval  constraction  work;  the  ships 
and  floating  vessels,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  poor  policy  for  the  Navy  De- 
partment to  have  two  construction  bureaus  ?  ' 

Col.  SHEBRiiiL.  I  would  think  it  would  be  poor  policy  for  the 
Navy  Department  to  have  two  Ijureaus  doing  the  same  kind  of  work, 
or  very  smiilar  work. 

Mr.  DoBEHXTB.  What  can  you  say  as  to  whether  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  two  bureaus  has  worked  efficiently  or  well  in 
the  Navy  Department? 

Col.  Sherbiu..  The  two  bureaus  I  have  referred  to  are  entirely 
different  in  the  Navy  Department;  very  slightly  similar  if  at  all. 
One  handles  the  construction  on  land  and  the  other  has  charge  of 
aU  vessels;  that  is  my  impression,  at  least.  If  that  is  the  case  their 
duties  would  never  overlap. 

Mr.  DoBEMTJS.  Then  the  system  is  efficient? 

Col.  SHKRRHiL.  I  dare  say  it  is;  I  am  not  prepared  to  criticize  it 
or  otherwise. 

Mr.  DoREMTTs.  Before  the  United  States  entered  the  war,  Colonel, 
by  whom  was  the  building  and  utility  work  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment conducted,  and  under  whose  supervision  ? 

Col.  Shisiuix.  The  General  Army  construction  at  posts  and  the 
Army  construction  was  under  the  Quartermaster  Corps. 

Mr.  DoREMT7s.  Did  your  corps  ever  do  any  of  that  work  up  to  that 
time?  • 

Col.  Sherrhx.  Yes ;  they  have  done  some ;  a  limited  amount. 

Mr.  DoREMTJS.  A  very  limited  amount,  did  they  not? 

Col.  Shebrill.  Of  the  general  construction  work,  a  very  limited 
amount;  yes,  sir.  Of  course,  we  have  always  had  the  fortifications 
and  the  utilities  connected  therewith. 

Mr.  DoBEMus.  I  think  you  have  testified.  Colonel,  that  at  the 
time  of  our  entrance  into  the  war  you  had  in  the  Engineer  Corps 
an  adequate  organization  to  meet  the  war  emergency  ? 

Col.  SHEBRnx.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Does  it  follow  from  your  answer  that  you  main- 
tain in  peace  times  a  larger  organization  than  is  necessary? 

Col.  Sherbiix.  No,  sir;  our  peace  duties  are  fortunately  distributed 
over  the  United  States  in  such  a  way  that  it  gives  a  working  or- 
ganization ready  for  very  large  expansion  in  tmie  of  War  without 
the  necessity  of  creating  new  agencies. 

Mr.  DoREJtns.  In  view  of  the  fact.  Colonel,  that  you  have  testi- 
fied, that  the  major  part — the  great  bulk  of  construction  and  util- 
ity work  for  the  Army  was  done  by  the  Quartermaster  Corps  up 
to  the  time  of  our  entrance  into  the  war,  why  do  you  say  that  that 
-work  should  have  been  transferred  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers? 

Col.  Shbbbiix.  In  my  opinion,  the  fundamefntal  reason  for  the 
failure  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  to  adequately  carry  out  that 
duty  thrust  upon  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  was  the  fact  that 
the^  did  not  have  an  organization  made  up  of  men  who  had  made 
a  life  study  of  engineering  construction,  but  it  was  made  up  of  offi- 
cers who  were  temporarily  detailed  from  time  to  time,  with  or  with- 
out engineering  knowledge,  and  who  necessarily  were  not  able  to 
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reach  a  hi^h  degree  of  efficiency  in  that  line  of  work:  nor  did  thej 
have  the  large  and  well-distributed  organization  which  was  es- 
sential at  that  time  for  the  control  of  this  work.  Their  work  before 
that  had  been  comparatively  small  in  amount  and  was  not  adapted. 
I  think,  to  an  extent  necessary  to  take  over  this  work.  The  main  diffi- 
culty, I  think,  was  in  tbedr  system,  in  not  having  a  trained  personneL 

Mr.  DoREMtis.  But  it  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  Colonel,  that  up  to  our 
entrance  into  the  war  they  had  done  vastly  more  of  that  work  than 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  had? 

Col.  Shebhuj,.  Yes;  of  that  construction  Army  work,  but  ikh 
vastly  more  of  the  work  similar  to  that. 

Mr,  DoRBMus.  But  we  are  talking  now  of  the  construction  of 
buildings  and  of  utilities.  Now,  you  have  testified  that  up  to  the 
time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  or  up  to  the  time  we  entered  th* 
war,  very  little  of  that  had  been  done  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers: 
now,  what  I  want  to  get  at  is  your  reason  for  saying  that  that  work 
should  have  been  transferred  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers! 

Col.  Sherrill.  My  main  reason  for  that  is  that  their  system  «>f 
assignment  of  officers  was  very  defective  and  did  not  contemplate 
and  have  men  who  devoted  their  lives  to  that  work.  That  is  the 
main  reason.  The  Army  engineers,  on  the  other  hand,  devote  their 
lives  to  a  certain  line  of  work,  which  is  quite  similar,  and  the  ad- 
ministration work  was  identical  with  that  followed  in  these  eamii-. 
There  had  been  no  work  of  that  type  on  account  of  the  smallness  of 
our  Army. 

Mr.  DoREMTTS.  As  I  understand  it.  Colonel,  you  admit  that  so  fkr 
as  practical  experience  is  concerned  in  the  construction  o1  building 
and  the  laying  out  and  construction  of  utilities  the  work  in  th-" 
Quartermaster  Corps  vastly  transcends  the  vohune  of  worit  don* 
by  the  Engineering  Corps ;  and  I  am  anxious  to  ascertain,  whether 
in  view  of  that  fact,  you  really  think  that  it  would  have  bem  ad- 
visable to  transfer  all  of  that  work  to  the  Engineering  Corps,  ic 
view  of  the  fact  that  it  had  had  practically  no  experience  in  thit 
particular  class  of  work? 

Col.  SHERHiUi.  Well,  that  is  an  admission,  though,  I  do  not  belierr 
I  made,  because  although  I  had  not — the  Engineers  had  not  co":- 
structed  the  general  utility  buildings  such  as  barracks  for  Infantrr 
and  so  on,  they  had  been  constantly  erecting  buildings  all  over  ti  - 
country  and  had  an  organization  well  adapted  to  that  purpoise :  Wf ' 
arranged  for  supervision  and  decentralization  and  inspection  »ii>i 
well  located,  as  I  indicated  this  morning,  to  take  over  the  ooostror- 
tion  of  any  cantonments  that  might  be  assigned  to  them. 

Mr.  DoREMTJS.  Colonel,  you  have  testified  that  yon  believe  that 
the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Army  was  ample  to  me«t  the  emvrpa^cy 
that  confronted  this  country  in  the  spring  of  1917,  and  had  b«cc 
built  up  to  meet  such  an  emergencj;  is  that  correct? 

Col.  Shehkol.  The  organization  of  the  Engineer  Corps  wa* 
adapted  to  meet  the  emergency,  and  it  had  been  largely  expNtaded 
by  the  commission  of  temporary  reserve  officers  who  were  subject  t  ■ 
call  and  were  being  called  readily,  so  that  it  was  at  everr  atai^  I 
think,  of  the  war,  practically  adequate  to  the  demands  maae  on  tL 

Mr.  DoREMTTS.  You  have  been  in  the  Engineer  Corps  for  marj 
Tears,  about  18, 1  think  ^ou  have  testified! 

Col.  Sherrhjj.  Yes,  sir;  18  years. 
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Mr.  DoREMTTS.  Previous  to  April,  1917,  did  anyone  in  the  Engi- 
neer Corps  contemplate  an  emergency  that  "would  make  it  necessary 
for  this  coimtry  to  raise  and  equip  an  Army  of  four  and  a  half 
million  men  ? 

Col.  SHXHHiii.  Previous  to  April  6,  yousay  1 

Mr.  DoBEMus.  Yes;  April,  1917. 

CJol.  Shzrbiu^  I  believe  that  the  more  progressive  felt  that  if  we 
should  go  into  the  war  with  Germany  we  should  need  an  Army 
ranging,  I  think,  from  two  to  three  million  men,  was  the  largest  that 
anyone  at  that  time  considered  necessary;  four  and  a  half  million, 
I  don't  think  that  anyone  ever  considered  that  we  would  ever  get 
to  that  point 

Mr.  DoKEMUs.  Now  at  what  time — of  course,  you  could  only  speak 
from  your  personal  knowledge — at  what  time  did  the  Engineer  Corps 
consider  that  we  would  be  called  upon  to  raise  that  immense  Army  ? 

Col.  SHERfaii.  That  I  could  not  say,  because  at  that  time  I  was 
not  in  Washington  and  not  familiar  with  the  views  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  but  I  know  that  immediately  after  the  authority  was 
given  by  Congress  the  Chief  of  Engineers  did  actively  push  the 
matter  of  expanding  these  Keserve  officers;  I  know  that  to  be  the 
fact ;  as  I  related  this  morning,  I  was  in  Panama  and  on  the  examin- 
ing board  and  investigated  a  large  number  of  men,  and  he  did  secure 
this  large  number  of  officers  for  use  in  case  of  such  a  call*. 

Mr.  DoREMus,  Colonel,  did  anybody  in  the  Engineer  Corps  con- 
template as  late  as  March,  we  will  say,  1917,  that  this' country  would 
be  called  upon  to  take  care  of  four  and  a  half  million  men  ? 

Col.  Sherhill.  Of  course,  I  can  only  answer  from  my  own  impres- 
sions; my  own  impression  was  that  if  we  should  get  into  the  war — and 
it  seemed  very  imminent  then — ^that  we  would  be  called  upon  to  pre- 
pare a  much  larger  force  than  we  had  ever  conceived  of  before,  but  as 
to  that  number,  four  and  a  half  million  men,  I  doubt  whether  anyone 
thought  we  would  reach  that  number. 

Mr.  DoHEMXJS.  Did  anybody  in  the  Engineer  Corps  ever  dream  that 
we  would  be  required  within  the  space  of  a  few  months  to  build  up 
in  the  United  States  16  large  cantonments  and  16  Army  camps? 

Col.  Sherhiix.  That  I  could  not  say  either,  but  my  impression  is 
that  the  principal  thought  of  the  Army  was  at  that  time  contemplate 
ing  some  such  expansion  as  that,  yes,  sir;  that  is,  taking  care  of  this 
Army,  whether  it  were  two  million,  or  three  million,  or  four  million. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  And  at  what  time  was  that  first  contemplated  ? 

Col.  Shebriu..  That  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  You  think  it  was  contemplated,  however? 

Col.  Sherrhx.  Yes;  as  the  danger  became  imminent  that  became 
more  and  more  to  the  minds  of  the  better  thought  of  the  Army, 
crystallized  in  that  direction,  the  necessity  of  large  cantonments  for 
training. 

Mr.  DoREMTjs.  Is  it  not  a  fact.  Colonel,  however,  that  that  emer- 
gency was  realized  very  late  in  the  spring  of  1917  ? 

Col.  Sherrill.  I  rather  think  it  was ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMtjs.  And  in  view  of  that  fact  you  still  believe  that  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  had  sufficient  personnel  to  carry  out  the  vast  con- 
struction, program  that  followed? 
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Col.  Sherriu,.  With  such  expansion  as  would  have  been  ] 
from  time  to  time ;  thej  had  the  organization  of  the  initial  personnd 
which  could  have  been  expanded  to  meet  all  requirements. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Just  one  question,  Colonel.  You  seem  to  be  quite 
familiar  with  Camp  Upton;  what  have  you  got  to  say  about  the 
economy  of  construction  there  and  the  cost,  in  your  judgment ;  could 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  have  constructed  it  at  a  less  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment than  we  paid  for  it  under  the  cmstruction  that  was  car- 
ried on? 

Col.  Sherbill.  Yes ;  I  think  we  could.  I  say  that — ^I  do  not  know 
the  details  of  that  cost,  but  I  say  that  based  on  my  observatioin  of 
their  methods  of  doing  the  work.  I  think  their  methods  were  Ten- 
inefficient. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Would  jrou  care  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  what 
per  cent  of  additional  cost  it  was  to  the  Government? 

Col.  Sherhiix.  No  ;  I  would  not  be  prepared  to  make  even  a  rouefa 
estimate  of  that. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  McCxTLLOCH.  Colonel,  from  the  time  the  World  War  began, 
was  there  discussioa  among  the  officers  in  authority  in  your  depart- 
ment as  to  t^e  problems  and  needs  of  America  should  we  enter  tbe 
war? 

Col.  Sherrill.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  McCtnxocH.  Ajid  as  the  World  War  progressed  did  those 
discussions  and  those  problems  crystallize  into  plans  of  action! 

Col.  Sherbill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCiTUiOCH.  State  whether  or  not  the  Engineer  D^Mrt- 
ment,  because  of  the  fact  that  it  had  trained  officers  in  it  devotins 
their  lives  to  this  engineering  work,  gave  those  problems  a  carefu 
consideration  at  the  time. 

Col.  Sherrill.  I  feel  quite  sure  they  did  as  a  whole;  yes,  tar. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  With  a  view  of  determining  whether  or  not  yoo 
would  be  able  to  meet  the  requirements  of  your  department! 

Col.  Sherbill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  State  whether  or  not  the  studies  and  estimates  of 
the  probable  number  of  men  needed  in  the  event  we  entered  the  war 
with  any  first-class  power  was  always  considered  as  running  inm 
two  to  three  million  men  or  more. 

Col.  Sberrill.  The  general  consideration  given  to  that  sobjeet  if 
we  went  into  the  war — even  some  time  before  the  war — dsnallT 
hinged  on  difficulties  with  Germany  or  Japan,  and  in  those  stadieB  I 
recall  that  we  had  figured  out  on  the  surface  about  what  we  would 
have  to  meet  in  case  of  an  invasion  within  30  days  and  an  expan- 
sion following  that  up,  and  I  believe  the  general  opinion  of  the 
thinking  men  of  the  Army  indicated,  even  before  the  war  becaaw 
imminent,  that  a  real  death  struggle  with  such  a  power  as  Genoanj 
would  have  involved  a  minimum  of  2,000,000  men. 

Mr.  McCtrixocH.  A  minimum! 

Col.  Sherhill.  YeSjSir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What  did  you  estimate  as  to  the  probably 
maximum  ? 

Col.  Sherrill.  I  don't  believe  any  man  would  have  dared  to  fore- 
see, but  it  ran  all  the  way  up. 
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Mr.  McCuixooH.  If  the  impression  were  attempted  to  be  left  with 
this  committee  or  with  the  public  generally  that  the  United  States, 
before  we  entered  the  war — before  the  declaration  of  war — ^had  not 
had  on  the  job  in  Washington  or  in  the  Military  Establishment  men 
who  were  far-sighted  enough  to  understand  the  probable  necessi- 
ties and  dangers  to  tie  country,  and  that  we  were  absolutely  une- 
quipped with  m»i  trained  to  meet,  say,  the  necessities  of  the  emer- 
gency in  the  way  of  cantonment  construction,  if  that  impression 
were  attempted  to  be  left,  state  whether  it  was  an  erroneous  impres- 
sion, in  your  opinion. 

Col.  SsEBsuuu  I  would  consider  that  that  would  be  an  incorrect 
impression. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  State  whether  or  not,  eliminating  the  Engi- 
neer Corps  from  considoration,  as  it  was,  in  fact,  eliminated  in  this 
cantonment  construction,  whether  or  not  the  Government  has,  out- 
side of  the  Engineer  Corps,  in  your  judgment,  and  in  the  Construc- 
tion Division,  an  organization  proficient  to  cope  with  that  situation  t 

Col.  Sherbiu..  My  impression  is  that  if  that  organization  of  the 
constructing  quartermaster  had  been  utilized  to  the  best  advantage 
it  might  have  been  expanded  into  the  necessary  organization  for  this 
work,  although  I  am  not  thoroughly  informed  as  to  what  the  details 
of  their  organization  were.  My  impression  is  that  the  constructing 
quartermaster  had  different  camps  reporting  to  Washington,  and  all 
directions  came  from  Washington,  and  if  uiat  is  the  case  it  gave  a 
highly  centralized  agency  which  is  entirely  different  from  ours,  and 
therefore  probably  would  not  have  allowed  as  ready  expansion.  I 
think  that,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  had  been  working  on  this  line,  if 
the  proper  steps  had  been  taken  that  organization  could  have  been 
expanded. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  Could  it  have  expanded  as  readily  as  the  Engi- 
neering Department  ? 

Col.  Sherrill.  I  don't  think  it  could,  for  two  or  three  reasons;  one, 
the  distribution  of  the  personnel,  the  personnel  being  temporary 
and  not  trained  in  that  sort  of  work. 

Mr.  McCtjlioch.  Colonel,  my  distin^ished  colleague,  Mr.  Dore- 
mus,  has  questioned  you  at  some  length  m  regard  to  the  personnel  of 
the  Engineer  Corps  and  the  engineers  who  were  available  for  this 
cantonment  construction.  You  have  stated  that  some  of  the  men 
you  have  mentioned  were  abroad  and  carried  on  work  there  suc- 
cessfully. State  whether  or  not  those  men  that  you  have  mentioned, 
and  if  any,  what  proportion  of  them,  went  abroad  prior  to  January 
1, 1918? 

Col.  Sherrill.  Of  the  ones  that  I  mentioned,  Gen.  Jadwin  and 
Gen.  Langfitt,  and  I  believe  Col.  Graves  went  across  before  that 
time.    I  believe  they  are  the  only  ones. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  Now,  up  to  January  1, 1918,  were  there  sufficient 
trained  engineers  in  your  department  to  have  taken  care  of  this 
cantonment  construction  ? 

Col,  Sherrill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  That  is,  the  direction  of  it? 

Col.  Sherrill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  McCcLLOcH.  I  hand  y;ou,  Colonel,  an  Army  list  and  directory, 
the  one  I  am  handing  you  is  dated  December  1,  1919;  it  seems  to 
carry  a  list — ^I  do  not  Know  whether  it  is  partial  or  complete — of  the 
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Corps  of  Engineers  from  colonels  down  to  second  lieatenimts.  I 
'wish  you  would  look  at  this  list  and  see  if  you  can  add  to  the  number 
of  men  you  have  given  the  names  of,  engineers  in  your  deparCiiwfit 
who  were  capable  of  supervising  and  carrying  on  the  wort  of  cmn- 
tonment  construction  at  that  time.  The  list  is  so  long  that  I  do  not 
care  to  offer  it  all  and  have  it  printed  in  the  record.  I  would  like 
to  have  you  glance  over  it  and  give  us  some  idea  from  an  examinm- 
tion  of  the  list  of  the  engineers  that  would  be  available,  beginning  oo 
page  42. 

Col.  Sherrhx..  I  am  personally  well  acquainted  with  a  large  per- 
centage of  these  officers  of  the  grades  down  to  probably  the  middle 
of  the  grade  of  captain ;  that  would  give  roughly  about  40  per  cent, 
I  should  say,  of  these  names. 

Mr.  McCtjuloch.  And  about  how  many  in  number! 

Col.  Sherrill.  That  would  be  roughly  about  165  officers,  most  of 
whom  I  know  personally  well,  others  slightly,  and  a  few  not  at  alL 

Mr.  McCtriiiXKJH.  You  know  them  personally  well,  and  loiow  of 
their  qualifications  and  ability  for  this  kind  of  work? 

Col.  Sherrill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  I  wish  you  would  tell  the  committee  in  a  gen- 
eral way  about  those  men;  how  many  of  them  would  have  been 
available,  and  so  forth,  for  that  particular  work? 

Col.  Sherrill.  With  v*ry  few  exceptions,  I  should  say  that  all 
of  these  officers  would  have  been  well  qualified  to  direct  that  work. 
Some  of  the  older  ones  would  have  been  better  suited  on  account  of 
their  age  and  experience  for  civil  projects.  The  younger  ones  wonld 
have  been  better  adapted  to  direct  the  work  on  the  ground.  And 
those  would  have  been  probably  the  type  of  officers  selected  for  that 
work,  would  have  been  within  the  list  that  I  know  personally. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  From  that  personnel  do  you  say  you  had  a  for* 
sufficient  to  supervise  and  handle  the  work  on  the'*32  cantonments? 

Col.  Sherrill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOoH.  Which  was  practicaUy  completed  to  Janoarr  lat 
1918? 

Col.  Sherrill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  As  to  the  original  construction  ?  . 

Col.  Sherrill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  I  am  examining  an  exhibit  submitted  by  fien. 
Littell  in  his  testimony  before  the  Military  Affairs  Committee. 
printed  in  the  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 
between  December  7,  1917,  and  February  8,  1918,  on  page  928.  en- 
titled in  the  caption,  "National  Army  Cantonments."  Number  of 
troops  for  which  facilities  had  been  provided  on  September  4,  1917. 
There  is  one  of  the  camps  referred  to,  American  Lake,  Washinjjtrtn. 
Camp  Lewis,  which  I  understand  is  a  permanent  camp.  That  would 
leave  15  camps  that  had  to  be  constructed  for  the  emei^encv  develop- 
ment, or  from  April  6,  1917,  to  September  4,  1917.  Efiminatinc 
from  the  total  number  of  troops  that  could  be  housed  with  th« 
facilities  that  were  constructed  or  ready  at  that  time,  the  46.000  at 
American  Lake,  Washington,  Camp  Lewisi — ^but  subtracting  the 
46,000  from  the  total  number,  287,308,  would  leave  for  the  15  can- 
tonments that  were  constructed  for  the  emergency  development  and 
up  to  September  4,  1917,  241,000,  or  for  each  of  the  15  camps,  16^30 
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troops.  Now,  it  being  apparent  from  that  table  that  the  facilities 
were  prepared  and  r^dy  only  for  16,000  troops  for  each  camp,  or 
241,000  for  the  15  camps,  from  the  beginning  of  the  emergency  to 
September  4,  1917,  what  do  you  say  as  to  whether  or  not  during  a 
period  of  practically  four  months,  whether  that  was  rapid  construc- 
tion or  slow  construction? 

Col.  Sh£bbii<l.  Well,  I  should  say  that  under  the  emergency  that 
was  slow  construction,  but  I  would  also  like  to  say  that  I  do  not 
know  the  various  difficulties  that  the  Construction  Division  had  to 
encounter,  and  therefore,  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  whether  tliey 
provided  all  of  the  shelter  up  to  tnat  time  that  they  reasonably 
should  have  provided,  except  that  I  do  not  think  from  my  observa- 
tion— what  I  saw — ^that  the  work  on  the  cantonment  that  I  was 
familiar  with  was  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  that  it  could 
not  have  been  much  improved. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  As  to  speed? 

Col.  Shebbill.  As  to  speed. 

Mr.  McCdmxjch.  And  as  to  economy? 

Col.  Sherbiu/.  And  as  to  economy.  But  I  say,  so  far  as  the  other 
cantonments  go,  I  do  not  know  the  immediate  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  done. 

Mr.  McCcnxocH.  I  think  that  is  all.  Colonel. 

Mr.  DoBEMXTS.  As  I  understand  it.  Colonel,  the  only  camp  with 
which  you  are  personally  familiar  is  Camp  Upton? 

Col.  Sheekill.  Camp  Upton ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  And  as  to  whether  the  work  in  these  other  camps 
and  cantonments  was  constructed  expeditiously  you  would  not  venture 
an  opinion,  not  having  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  circumstances? 

Col.  Sherrili,.  No  ;  I  feel,  knowing  Army  methods,  there  are  many 
things  that  interfere  frequently  with  expeditious  handling. 

Mr.  DoREMtrs.  I  just  want  to  ask  you  one  or  two  more  questions 
regarding  Camp  Upton.     Did  you  testify  as  to  the  area  of  that  camp  ? 

Col.  Shehhux.  Yes;  in  a  general  way  I  said  that  my  impression 
was  that  the  buildings  there  could  be  included  within  an  area  of  2 
miles  by  1.  That  is,  of  course,  there  were  large  areas  within  that 
that  were  not  used,  but  they  could  readily  be  considered  to  cover  that 
much  area ;  about  1  by  2. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  By  that,  you  mean  2  miles  long  and  1  mile  wide  ? 

Col.  Sherriix.  Yes,  sir ;  2  miles  long  and  1  mile  wide. 

Mr.  DoREMTJS.  That  would  embrace  how  mapy  acres  ? 

Col.  Sherrill.  That  would  be  2  square  miles,  or  about  1,300  acres; 
640  acres  to  a  square  mile. 

Mr.  DoRBMUs.  I  think  you  said  that  you  could  have  made  that 
original  survey  in  10  days? 

Col.  Sherriu,.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  In  your  surveying  parties.  Colonel,  how  many  men 
did  you  have? 

Col.  SHEBRiiiL.  A  complete  surveying  party  for  a  job  of  that  kind, 
I  should  say,  would  be  about  20  men. 

Mr.  DoRBMtrs.  How  many  parties  would  you  have  had  on  the  job 
at  Camp  Upton? 
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Col.  Shekriix.  Well,  I  think  that  job  could  have  been  d<me  bj  < 
party  with  additional  labor  for  cutting,  and  so  on,  and  poesibiy 
ning  up  to  40  or  50  men ;  maybe  a  hundred. 

Mr.  DoKEMUB.  You  think  then  that  one  party  of  25  men  with  these 
additional  laborers 

Col.  Sherbill  (interposing).  Yes;  that  party  would  hare  three  «r 
four  instrument  men,  and  then  each  of  those  groups  would  hare  used 
some  labor  for  cutting  and  driving  stakes,  ana  so  on. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Now,  are  you  familiar  with  the  territory  at  Camp 
Upton  ? 

Col.  Shebrux.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoBEUus.  Fanuliar  with  it.  from  the  inception  of  the  woriEl 

Col.  Sherrilii.  I  was  there  only  on  August  27,'  but  I  know  what 
the  character  of  it  was  |  it  was  covered  with  pine  growth ;  I  ooald  ^w 
that  from  the  fact  that  it  had  mostly  been  cut  over. 

Mr.  DoREMTjs.  It  was  largely  a  wooded  territory? 

Col.  Sherrill.  Yes,  sir ;  and  scrub-pine  growth,  we  call  it. 

Mr.  DoREMirs.  Now,  will  you  give  the  committee  an  estimate  of  the 
number  of  feet  of  lines  that  such  a  party  as  you  have  described  ooold 
run  in  a  day  through  wooded  territory  of  that  nature  ? 

Col.  Sherrill.  I  should  say  that  they  could  have  run — each  transit 
'  man  and  his  rodman  and  laborers  could  have  run,  I  should  say,  about 
4  miles  as  a  minimum,  considering  very  great  difficulties  in  getting 
through,  per  day.   I  mean  doing  actual  work  of  cross  sectioning. 

Mr.  DoREMTTs.  In  making  that  survey,  at  what  intervals  would 
you  have  run  your  traverses  for  the  cross-section  lines  t 

Col.  Sherrill.  For  that  particular  type  of  work  I  think  the  neces- 
sity for  surveying  was  very  limited,  so  far  as  the  buildings  were  con- 
cerned. Of  course,  there  was  greater  necessity  for  detailed  survey 
when  it  came  to  the  utilities,  such  as  water  supply  and  sewerage,  b«'t 
for  the  buildings  there  was  was  very  little  necessity  for  detailed 
survey. 

Mr.  DoREMvs.  And  you  still  think  that  with  this  one  party  of  ii 
men  with  such  additional  laborers  as  you  have  referred  to  yoo  could 
have  completed  that  survey  in  10  days? 

Col.  Sherrill.  I  think  so ;  have  given  the  necessary  inf  onnatim  oa 
which  to  base  estimates  to  secure  bids. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Now,  after  you  had  gotten  all  this  field  data  in 
regard  to  the  lines  and  elevations,  what  would  have  been  the  next 

Col.  Sherrill  (interposing).  While  they  were  doing  that  they 
would  have  had  men  working  simultaneously  upon  those  notebooks, 
so  that  at  the  end  of  that  time,  or  shortly  thereaxter,  they  would  havv 
had  the  data  completed  for  use;  it  could  be  carried  on  quite  simol- 
taneously. 

Mr.  Doremus.  I  don't  think  you  have  testified.  Colonel,  where  yoa 
were  stationed  at  the  time  we  entered  the  war? 

Col.  Sherrhx.  I  was  stationed  in  the  Panama  Canal. 

Mr.  Doremus.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  the  Canal  Zone  after 
we  entered  the  war  ? 

Col.  Sherrilu  I  remained  there  until  the  latter  part  of  July. 

Mr.  Doremus.  1917? 

Col.  Sherrill.  Yes;  and  then  I  went  from  there  to  Boston  for  a 
short  time,  and  then  to  Camp  Upton. 

Mr.  Doremus.  I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Mr.  McCttlujch.  In  connection  with  your  testimony,  Colonel,  I 
desire  to  get  into  the  records  some  figures  shown  in  the  testimony  of 
Gen.  Ldttell  in  February,  1918,  as  contained  in  the  volume  I  have 
heretofore  referred  to,  on  page  928,  caption,  "  Housing  capacitv  of 
the  various  military  establishments  in  the  United  States.  Total 
capacity  of  all  posts,  camps,  and  arsenals.  Recapitulation."  In  the 
16  National  Army  camps  there  was  a  total  of  officers  and  men  of 
654,786,  and  at  the  National  Guard  camps  there  was  a  total  of 
438,042  men. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  In  order  to  have  one  matter  clearly  in  the  record, 
I  want  to  read  a  statement  from  the  testimony  of  Gen.  Black  given 
before  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs — th^  date  is  not  given,  but 
I  think  it  is  April  11,  1916 — ^while  we  were  having  hearings  on  the 
military  appropriation  bill.    I  am  reading  from  page  966 : 

(Sen.  BiACK.  The  Engineer  Ciorps  consists  of  a  body  now  authorized  by  law 
of  242  officers  and  the  enlisted  men  of  the  corps.  The  officers  with  these 
enlisted  men  are  detailed  from  time  to  time  as  need  may  be  by  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers from  this  body  of  officers;  but  you  see  there  are  many  other  engineers' 
duties. 

And  so  on. 

I  simply  wanted  to  read  that  to  show  that  at  that  time  there  were 
authorized  248  officers  in  the  Regular  Engineer  Corps. 

Col.  Sherbill.  That  was  prior  to  the  1916  act  ? 

Mr.  McRenzib.  That  was  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  national- 
defense  act. 

Col.  SinMBiix.  In  Jime,  1916. 

Mr.  McRekzie.  It  gave  you  the  opportunity  of  increasing  your 
reserve  officers,  which  I  understand  you  did  ? 

Col.  Sherbiu..  Yes;  and  also  a  considerable  increase  in  the  Engi- 
neer Corps. 

Mr.  McB[enzib.  That  is  all,  Colonel;  we  are  very  much  obliged 
to  you. 

Before  we  go  I  want  to  ask  Col.  Shelby  a  few  questions. 

FUBTHEB  TESTIHONT  BT  COL.  EVAN  SHELBY— BecaUed. 

Mr..McKENznE.  Colonel,  have  any  of  the  contractors  having  con- 
tracts under  the  contract  system,  the  cost-plus  system,  filed  any  claims 
for  damages  for  loss  of  property,  so  far  as  you  know  ? 

Col.  Shelbt.  The  contractors  have  filed  claims  for  items  that  have 
been  disallowed  by  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  Construction  Division 
administering  the  contracts. 

Mr.  MoKiajziE.  Now,  Colonel,  I  tell  you  what  I  wish"  you  would 
do  for  the  benefit  of  this  committee.  I  wish  you  would  furnish  the 
committee  with  the  names  of  the  contractors,  the  amount  claimed  by 
each  contractor,  for  what  claimed,  whether  allowed  or  disallowed, 
and  how  many  claims  are  still  pending.    Can  you  do  that  for  us  ? 

Col.  Shelby.  That  would  be  a  work  of  a  number  of  weeks  and  a 
great  many  men,  because  if  I  get  your  question  right  you  want  to 
know  aU  the  outstanding  items  there  are  in  connection  with  this 
construction.  There  is  a  large  board  set  up  by  the  Secretary  of  War; 
there  are  claims  set  up  there ;  there  are  claims  which  have  been  dis- 
allowed ;  itiey  have  been  disallowed  in  the  field,  and  they  are  brought 
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to  the  chief  of  the  Construction  Division  to  see  whether  the  man  in 
the  field  is  fair  in  disallowing  it. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  think  for  the  purpose  of  this  committee,  ColooeL 
if  you  will  furnish  us  a  statement  confined  to  the  15  orijpnal  can- 
tonments and  the  16  National  Guard  camps  we  wUl  be  satisfied  with 
that ;  but  I  do  want  to  have  the  evidence  appear  in  this  hearing,  ia 
view  of  some  of  the  testimony  that  has  gone  in  of  the  extteme  sac- 
rifice and  patriotic  endeavor  of  many  of  these  contractors;  and  I  am 
assuming  that  many  of  them  were  imbued  with  this  purpose.  I  wan* 
to  know  whether,  after  we  have  paid  them  the  fee  which  your  divi- 
sion has  contracted  to  pay  them  whether  they  are  coming  back  aini 
asking  that  the  Government  s^all  reimburse  them  for  damagies  of 
one  character  and  another,  and  I  want  to  know  what  coarse  yoar 
Construction  Division  has  pursued  in  regard  to  these  matters.  I 
tiiink  it  is  as  important  to  you  as  it  is  to  the  cotmtry  that  we  haw 
that  information,  and  if  you  will  furnish  that  to  the  omnmittee  we 
will  be  very  much  obliged.   I  do  no  ask  you  to  do  it  to-day. 

Col.  Shelby.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  give  you  such  as  we  have. 
As  I  said  before,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  considerable  detail  work  to 
accumulate  it. 

(And  thereupon,  at  1.20  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  stood  oc 
recess  until  2.15  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AITER  RECESS. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  The  committee  will  please  come  to  order. 

TESTIMONT  OF  SEAS  ADHIfiAL  CHABLES  W.  FASX8,  TmiZD 

STATES  NAVT. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn.) 

Mr.  McCtrUiOCH.  Admiral,  will  you  please  give  your  full  name  and 
title  to  the  reporter? 

Admiral  Parks.  Charles  W.  Parks. 

Mr.  McCniJX)CH.  You  are  an  admiral  in  the  United  States  Xavr. 
are  you  not? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  have  the  rate  of  rear  admiral,  while  I  serve  t$ 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks. 

Mr.  McCmxocH.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  Navy? 

Admiral  Parks.  Twenty-two  years. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Graduate  or  Annapolis  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOOH.  Detail  in  a  general  way  your  experience  in  the 
Navy,  what  various  positions  you  have  held,  and  so  on. 

Admiral  Parks,  in  1897  I  entered  the  Civil  En^eer  Corps  is  the 
Navy  and  was  assigned  to  duty  as  assistant  to  the  civil  engineer,  narr 
yard,  Norfolk.  About  the  20th  of  the  next  February  I  was  ordnvd 
to  New  York  yards  as  the  civil  engineer  of  the  yarda  Here  I  sUv«ii 
tmtil  about  June,  I  think,  when  I  came  to  the  Bureau  of  Yards  aad 
Docks  as  civil  engineer  of  the  bureau,  and  tdter  remaining  there  OBti! 
some  time  in  1899,  in  the  summer,  then  I  went  to  Porto  Rko  to  <o- 
operate  with  an  .^my  en^neer  in  the  selection  of  a  site  for  a  naral 
station  and  the  preparation  of  plans  for  harbor  work.    This  «>s 
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supposed  to  be  of  short  duty,  but  it  extended  over  a  period  of  about 
three  and  one-half  years.  I  then  went  to  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  in 
1902  as  civil  engineer  of  the  yards. 

In  1905  I  went  to  the  Portsmouth  yards,  same  duty.        , 

In  1908  I  went  to  Pearl  Harbor,  in  Hawaii,  to  develop  plans  for  a 
naval  base  there. 

In  1910  I  returned  to  Washington  and  was  on  electric  machinery 
and  inspection  until  1912. 

In  1912  I  was  public  works  officer  of  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard- 
In  1915  I  was  public  works  officer  at  Pearl  Harbor,  and  in  1918  I 
served  as  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  Navy  Department. 

Mr.  McCxjiiiiOCH.  What  was  your  education  and  experience  as  an 
engineer  prior  to  your  entering  the  Navy  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  was  a  graduate  of  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute in  1884,  and  then  I  had  railroad  service  in  Arkansas  and  Colo- 
rado:  later  I  was  the  electrical  engineer  of  the  Electrical  Manufactur- 
ing Co^  of  Detroit,  and  had  the  department  of  physics  at  the  Bens- 
selaer  Polytechnic  for  nine  years. 

Mr.  McCtJUjOCH.  Did  you  have  experience  in  connection  with  your 
■work  in  the  Navy  in  the  letting  of  contracts  for  construction  work? 

Admiral  Parks.  That  is  the  larger  part  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau 
of  Yards  and  Docks.  Something  like  2,200  during  the  war  period, 
of  which  number  perhaps  1,600  of  them  were  since  I  took  charge  of  the 
Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks. 

Mr.  McCutiiOCH.  What  personal  supervision  did  you  have  over 
the  letting  of  these  contracts  you  have  mentioned  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  had  the  bureau  divided  into  sections  under 
officers  or  civilians,  known  as  project  managers,  and  one  division, 
we  will  say,  will  be  for  shipyard  facilities,  another  division  for 
radio  stations,  another  for  terminals,  another  one  for  training  camps, 
and  another  one  for  hospitals. 

The  bureau  requires  a  certain  construction,  and  would  tell  me  the 
requirements,  and  if  there  was  no  specific  appropriation  from  Con- 
gress for  that  particular  item  the  work  would  be  carried  out  under 
a  general  appropriation.  The  head  of  the  bureau  then  notifiea 
me  that  fimds  will  be  available  under  that  general  appropriation, 
and  allots  that  amount  of  money  to  the  bureau  that  I  tell  him  will 
be  necessary  for  the  work.  Then  I  assign  the  work  to  the  project 
manager  having  charge  of  that  class  of  work,  and  he  confers  with 
the  representatives  of  the  bureau  concerned  relative  to  the  details 
and  blocks  out  the  general  plan,  which  I  then  approve  by  telling 
him  to  go  ahead  with  the  ultimate  arrangements. 

When  plans  and  specifications  are  completed  they  are  turned 
over  to  the  project  or  contract  section,  and  they  are  examined  for 
forms  as  to  time  that  is  necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  work, 
the  damages  for  delay,  the  particular  items  prepared  for  bidding, 
and  the  specifications  as  to  that  examination  is  brought  to  me  for 
an  "Okeh."  It  is  then  prepared  for  publication.  After  a  proper 
length  of  advertising,  which  is  ordinarily  three  weeks,  the  bids  are 
.received  and  sent  to  the  project  division  for  examination  and  report. 

The  project  division,  after  examining  all  of  the  items  of  the  bids, 
then  prepares  a  memorandum  for  the  contract  division.  An  exami- 
nation is  made,  and  if  legally  in  good  shape,  if  there  are  no  further 
matters  which  might  make  it  objectionable  foi*  the  project  manager 
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for  one  reason  or  another,  the  project  manager  then  prepares  a ! 
for  my  signature,  approving  the  contrad;,  and  uien  selects  tks 
bidder,  which  must  for  certain  definite  reasons  be  the  low  bidder. 
and  after  approval  the  successful  bidder  is  notified,  while  the  dMchs 
are  returned  to  the  unsuccessful  bidders,  and  a  formal  contract  is 
prepared  and  submitted  to  the  contractor  to  execute  Uie  ocmtrMt 
andprovide  his  bond. 

When  those  are  in  acceptable  form  to  the  bureau,  why,  then,  the 
bidder  executes  the  contract. 

Now,  that  was  the  practice  before  the  war  and  after  the  war. 
but  during  the  war  period  the  emergency  was  considered  sncfa  that 
three  weeKs'  advertising  was  considered  inadvisable  at  times  sim] 
sometimes  the  advertisement  was  inserted  once  only  in  a  publicatioo 
and  notices  were  sent  by  letter  to  properly  qualified  people  that  we 
would  open  bids  on  a  certain  day. 

Now,  such  a  one  was  the  case  of  the  aircraft  factorj*  at  Ph'U- 
delphia.  A  recommendation  had  been  made  that  the  work  l* 
allotted  as  a  cost-plus  contract,  on  an  estimate  of  $2,600,000.  TV 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  not  wholly  satisfied  that  that  would  f«- 
either  economical  or  the  desirable  thing  to  do,  and  proposed  that  :f 
we  could  take  bids  quickly  we  would  not  have  the  delay  resulting 
from  that  practice  that  would  make  it  appear  that  we  shouhi  haw 
adopted  the  other  plan,  and  the  accepted  date,  I  think,  was  f«'iir 
days  after  that  day,  was  the  one  on  which  bids  would  l>e  rec*i<«^:. 
and  put  one  advertisement  in  the  paper,  which  I  think  very  ft-r. 
saw,  and  sent  notices  to  12  contractors.  We  received  13  pntpo^Iv 
one  more  than  the  number  to  whom  I  sent  letters,  but  I  have  »•  * 
examined  to  see  whether  all  12  did  submit  bids,  and  the  13th  \>mri 
about  it  through  the  advertisements  in  the  paper.  But  the  rv>'  It 
of  that  was  remarkable,  in  that  we  got  a  lump-sum  bid  of  $1.43:f,'"*' 
for  what  had  been  estimated  as  a  cost-plus  of  $2,600,000.  And  tV 
one  who  estimated  the  $2,600,000,  put  in  a  bid  at  $2,100,000,  a  h*'.f 
million  dollars  less. 

That  work  was  carried  on  successfully.  In  other  cases,  we  h«»* 
advertised  one  week,  10  days,  or  two  weeks,  depending  upon  tJi* 
emergency,  but  during  the  time  that  I  have  been  in  the  barwr. 
ever  since  January,  1918,  the  emergency  has  not  been  cons^d^r-! 
great  enough  to  do  away  with  all  advertisements.  It  has  not  U-- 
considered  advisable  to  keep  any  list  of  contractors  to  whmo  ».I 
proposals  should  be  submitted.  But  the  work  to  be  done  is  pl««^' 
in  a  card  holder  in  an  office  available  to  any  contractor  wh«i  want- 
to  come  and  look  at  it,  and  if  he  wants  to  bid  on  the  work  he  can 
secure  the  plans  and  specifications.  Of  course,  during  the  *»* 
period,  it  was  not  always  advisable  to  let  every  person  who  n»v 
application  for  plans  and  specifications  have  them,  and  in  a  vtrr 
few  cases  of  that  kind  the  bureau  was  so  slow  in  issuing  plan.*  ar.  i 
specifications  that  the  plans  and  specifications  of  the  partionl'* 
sketch  I  am  referring  to,  were  not  issued  before  bids  were  receiv*"'". 
and  consequently  they  were  not  issued  at  all.    We  were  simply  si*-*. 

Beginning  with  the  spring  of  1917,  when  the  emergency  wi-« 
greatest,  a  certain  number  of  co«t-plus  contracts  were  let.  Knt  th*t 
practice  stopped  in  September,  1917.  I  think  there  has  lieen  oni> 
one  exception  to  that  .during  the  time  that  I  have  been  here. 
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Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Why  was  the  practice  stopped  in  September, 
1917? 

Admiral  Parks.  Because  it  was  believed  that  better  results  would 
be  secured  by  the  ordinary  method  of  the  lump-sum  contract. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Was  that  conclusion  arrived  at  as  the  result  of 
the  experience  of  the  bureau  in  connection  with  contracts  on  a 
cost-plus  basis  that  had  been  let? 

Admiral  Parks.  Well,  as  I  did  not  come  to  the  bureau  until  Jan- 
uary, 1919,  I  do  not  know  that  of  my  personal  knowledge. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  You  mean  January,  1918? 

Admiral  Parks.  Yes;  January,  1918. 

Mr.  McCdiix)ch.  Did  you  have  any  discussion  with  anybody  in 
regard  to  the  form  of  contract  known  as  the  emergency  construction 
contract,  that  was  used  in  connection  with  the  construction  of  camps 
and  cantonments — emergency  by  the  War  Department? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  had  very  little  discussion  about  that.  A  little 
with  my  project  manager  on  contracts. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  Did  you  examine  that  contract  at  any  time? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  examined  it  to  a  certain  extent,  but  not  com- 
pletely. 

Mr.  McCuLiocH.  From  the  examination  you  did  make  of  it,  will 
you  give  the  committee  the  benefit  of  your^views  in  regard  to  that 
contract  or  that  form  of  contract? 

Admiral  Parks.  Well,  I  can  not  recollect  the  details  at  this  time. 
That  was  nearly  two  years  ago.  But  the  result  of  my  examination 
was  that  we  did  stick  to  our  own  form.  I  did  not  think  that  it  im- 
proved over  our  own  at  all. 

Mr.  McCtJLLOCH,  Was  any  suggestion  made  that  you  adopt  that 
form,  by  any  one  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  do  not  think  that  that  suggestion  has  been 
made  since  I  have  been  serving  at  the  bureau,  but  I  have  heard  the 
statement  made  that  it  had  been  suggested  before. 

Mr.  McCtjixoch.  What  was  the  occasion  for  your  examining  it? 

Admiral  Parks.  WeU,  there  were  certain  matters  up  at  that  time. 
The  construction  of  the  two  buildings  down  in  the  park,  and  two 
storehouses  at  New  York.  It  did  not  appear  advisable  to  require  a 
lump-sum  contract  for  those  jobs. 

Mr.  McCuux)CH.  Why? 

Admiral  Parks.  It  seemed  that  we  could  have  them  completed  on 
a  fixed  fee  which  would  pay  for  a  contractor's  organization,  and 
would  not  give  him  any  interest  in  the  cost  of  the  proposition,  and 
proceed  with  the  work  advantageously. 

Mr.  McCtriioCH.  Did  you  so  proceed? 

Admiral  Parks.  We  did  on  both  of  those  contracts. 

Mr.  McCxTLLOCH.  With  what  results? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  think  the  results  were  very  good.  The  first 
that  we  gave  amounted  to  approximately  4  per  cent. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  When  you  were  considering  the  form  of  con- 
tract to  be  introduced  on  these  projects,  you  then  did  examine  the 
emergency  construction  contract  used  by  the  War  Department  on 
camps  and  cantoiunents  to  some  extent? 

Admiral  Parks.  To  some  extent. 

Mr.  McCtjujOch.  And  you  say  you  rejected  it?  Will  you  ^ve  the 
committee  tiie  benefit  of  your  reasons  for  doing  so  ? 
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Admiral  Parks.  I  do  not  recall  the  details  at  this  time. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Were  there  any  fundamental  objections  to  that 
system  of  contract? 

Admiral  Parks.  Well,  I  am  personally  not  favorable  to  that  fonn 
of  contract,  and  when  I  looked  at  a  specification — ^I  am  not  lookiiu; 
at  it  open  minded.  My  experience  has  not  been  in  favor  of  that 
kind  of  thing.  It  is  the  easiest  kind  of  a  contract  to  start,  espeoally 
if  you  do  not  know  what  you  are  doing,  and  it  is  the  hardest  one  that 
you  have  to  close.  I  thmk  those  features  affect  me  more  than  tb» 
specific  wording  of  the  specifications.  I  have  contracts  made  in 
1917,  at  the  Great  Lakes  station,  that  are  still  open. 

Now  you  may  make  a  provision  that  no  material  may  be  orden-i 
without  the  approval  by  the  officer  in  charge.  As  this  is  emergenrr 
work,  called  emergency  work,  and  the  material  is  ordered  without 
that  provision,  when  a  man  comes  along  with  a  bill  a  year  or  t*>» 
years  later,  and  you  know  the  material  actually  has  been  used  on  iio- 
job,  it  is  not  equity  to  turn  him  down  on  his  failure  to  get  approval. 
but  if  you  let  down  the  bars  you  do  not  know  when  he  is  tnrou^ 
putting  in  bills. .  It  is  a  hard  proposition  to  handle. 

Mr.  McCui-LOCH.  Because  the  Government  can  not  safeguard  it* 
interests. 

Admiral  Parks.  It  is  difficult  to  safeguard  the  interests. 

Mr.  McCTJLiiOCH.  In  an  effort  to  safeguard  the  Government's  in- 
terest under  this  form  of  contract,  what  suggestion  would  you  make 
as  to  provisions  which  would  safeguard  the  Government  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  Well,  the  one  I  just  suggested,  which  is  that  n<-«;l.- 
ing  should  be  ordered  without  the  approval  of  the  officer  in  charc^ 
Do  not  allow  any  incurring  of  debts  for  material  without  the  kiK>»  - 
edge  of  the  other  party,  and  do  not  permit  the  contractor  to  i:'.' 
material  through  his  own  office,  to  the  job.  Require  that  all  of  b:- 
purchases  shall  be  from  other  parties,  and  that  their  bill,  with  xV: 
discounts,  shall  be  submitted. 

.  Now,  when  it  comes  to  the  pay  roll  part  of  it,  it  is  difficnlt  to  pro- 
tect your  interests.  You  can  not  put  enough  inspectors  on;  uwr 
would  be  in  the  way.  You  have  got  to  rely  for  the  time  upon  tt^ 
timekeepers,  and  if  a  man  checks  in  and  checks  out  8  hours  or  '. 
hours  later,  and  you  have  not  inspectors  enough,  vou  are  not  sar* 
that  that  man  has  put  in  8,  9,  or  10  hours  labor.  All  you  are  sure  •  f 
is  that  you  have  been  paying  him  for  that  length  of  time. 

Now,  the  worst  feature,  and  odc  that  I  think  is  hardest  to  orrr- 
come  is  the  feeling  of  the  laborer  that  the  less  he  does  the  better  t^.-* 
contractor  will  lite  him,  because  the  larger  the  10  per  cent  w.I 
amount  to,  or  5  per  cent — ^whatever  it  is,  and  I  have  heard  that  fn*:.-- 
a  contractor  who  has  done  a  great  deal  of  work  for  me.  Tliis  o>n- 
tractor  rather  bitterly  complained  one  day.  He  said,  "  I  had  a  pit»i 
organization  before  the  war;  good  foremen,  good  mechanics,  and  I 
am  sorry  that  I  did  not  stop  work  before  I  undertook  the  cost-plus 
contracts.  I  have  got  to  work  after  the  war,  pnd  my  organixatioo  :? 
ruined."  He  said,  "  I  went  into  a  place  one  day  and  saw  12  pit* 
fitters ;  one  of  them  was  on  the  floor  with  ton^  in  his  hands  won- 
ing,  and  the  other  11  were  alongside  the  wall,  sitting  down.'* 

When  this  contractor  made  complaint  to  his  men,  they  said :  **  Yo3 
ought  to  be  satisfied;  you  are  making  more  money."  Well,  thty 
could  not  get  that  contractor's  point  of  view  to  save  their  lives. 
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I  had  an  occasion  at  Miami,  Fla.,  where  a  carpenter  made  very 
serious  objection  to  being  discharged  for  the  reason  that  he  had  been 
warned,  but  insisted  upon  taking  three  cases  of  window  trimmings 
from  the  pUe  to  the  window.  The  three  pieces  did  not  weigh  more 
than  15  pounds.  He  must  have  taken  them  one  at  a  time.  That  is 
one  of  the  hardest  and  worst  features  to  pick  out.  You  can  say, 
"  If  you  have  neglected  that  it  is  your  loss,"  and  you  can  stick  to  it, 
but  he  will  protest  to  Congress  tor  the  next  20  years  until  he  gets 
relief.  Now,  if  you  can  equitably  say  that  he  has  just  neglected  to 
do  one  of  the  contracted  things  that  he  should  have  done,  it  is  prob- 
ably the  right  thing  to  overlook  that  neglect  and  pay  for  it 

Mr.  McKenzie.  The  incidents  that  you  have  ]ust  been  relating 
are  some  of  the  things  that  naturally  flow  from  that  form  or  system 
of  contracting,  is  that  not  true? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  would  think  so. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  It  is  a  natural  thing,  and  to  overcome  that  it  re- 
quires extraordinary  diligence  and  experience  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  and  the  oflScers  in  charge  of  the  work  to  protect  the 
Government  against  those  very  natural  consequences,  isn't  that  true  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  should  say,  roughly,  that  it  might  take  25  times 
the  number  of  inspectors  to  do  the  work  than  we  are  compelled  to 
have  on  the  lump-sum  propositions. 

Mr.  McEjinzie.  Then,  assuming  that  some  of  our  cantonments 
■were!  built  economically  and  well,  the  reason  for  it  was  not  due  to 
the  fact  of  the  form  of  the  contract  under  which  the  contractors 
were  doing  the  work,  but  it  was  due  to  the  eitrordinary  diligence  of 
the  representatives  of  the  Government  who  were  on  the  job,  super- 
vising the  contract;  would  not  that  be  true? 

Admiral  Parks.  Either  of  them,  or  of  the  contractors  or  the  or- 
ganization. 

There  were  contractors,  of  course,  who  wanted  to  maintain  their 
reputations.  They  are  not  going  to  go  into  a  thing  that  is  going 
to  ruin  their  reputation  knowingly,  but  a  good  concern  may  spread 
out  so  much  that  its  organization  can  not  cover  all  the  field  of  its 
work. 

Mr.  McKenzes.  As  I  understand  your  testimony,  Admiral,  you 
stated  that  you  have,  or  that  the  Navy  Department  prior  to  your 
coining  had,  let  certain  contracts  on  what  is  known  as  the  cost-plus 
basis.  Now,  in  those  contracts  did  you  have  any  of  the  so-called 
safeguards? 

Admiral  Parks.  We  had  all  of  the  safeguards  that  we  had  on  our 
lump-sum  contracts.  We  had  the  lump-sum  specifications  of  a 
lump-sum  contract  applied  to  the  cost-plus  contract.  And  in  addi- 
tion to  that  we  had  certain  provisions  as  to  what  items  should  be 
considered  overhead,  and  what  should  not  be  considered  overhead, 
tad  things  of  that  Wnd. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  did  you  have  anything  in  that  such  as  the 
bonns  for  saving  under  the  estimated  cost  or  penalty  for  excessive 
costs? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  do  not  think  there  was  a  single  cost-plus  con- 
tract with  those  provisions.  I  tried  to  devise  them  for  a  specific 
purpose,  and  as  I  recall  the  result  of  the  bids  for  them  was  $250,000, 
with  a  43  per  cent  profit,  and  the  other  was  $850,000,  with  an  8 
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per  cent  profit.  Now,  the  $350,000  one,  down  to  $250,000,  woaU  be 
about  a  43  per  cent  profit.  The  other  one  eoing  up  to  $350X10^ 
would  be  an  8  per  cent  profit.  They  were  worked  so  th»t  two  rerr 
widely  built  figures  came  out  about  the  same  place,  and  I  remind 

that  and  tried  to  get ,  but  the  result  was  not  modi  better 

and  took  up  some  other  contractor. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Did  you  have  anything  relative  to  time  in  joor 
contracts  ? 

Admiral  Pabks.  Oh,  yes;  time  was  specifically  stated,  with  dam- 
ages for  delay  beyond  those  times.  Of  course,  the  first  one,  the  fint 
ones  of  the  cost  plus,  the  time  was  short;  I  think  rathw  too  short. 
For  instance,  when  we  let  the  First  Begiment  at  Great  Lakes,  some- 
thing like  15,000  men  were — ^I  think  in  three  contracts — ^we  medfied 
Government  plumbing,  and  I  think,  perhaps,  we  gave  them  (SO  davj 
within  which  to  do  the  work.  Well,  they  could  not  do  the  plnmbisf 
in  60  days.  When  we  took  up  standard  plumbing,  manufacturers 
agreed  to  carry  the  stock,  but  they  have  not  done  it.  The  result  is 
that  when  plumbing  requiring  porcelain  is  given,  the  order  moat  go 
to  Trenton  and  the  order  be  made.  We  had  some  rather  foolifji 
things  of  that  kind  occurring.  We  were  left.  But  we  modified  then: 
just  as  quickly  as  they  came  to  our  attention. 

Now,  we  did  not  put  in  any  poorer  quality  than  this  GoTermnent 
standard,  but  it  did  not  have  the  Gk>vemment  mark  under  the  glaze. 
which  is  the  thing  which  causes  the  day. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  you  have  stated  that  yon  had  sometlunf! 
like  2,200  contracts,  and  in  the  construction  under  those  2,200  con- 
tracts you  must  have  found  it  necessary  to  purchase  a  large  amount  of 
lumber.  Will  you  teU  this  committee  how  you  proceeded  to  do  thai, 
and  your  experience  in  connection  with  that? 

Admiral  Parks.  Well,  as  soon  as  it  was  decided  that  a  groop  of 
buildings  calling  for  five  or  more  million  feet  of  lumber,  was  to  be 
undert^en,  we  entered  into  telephonic  communicaticms  with  tbe 
lumber  people  to  find  out  which  association  could  supply  the  lumber 
for  that  locality, 

Mr.  McKenzie.  When  you  speak  of  lumber  people,  to  whom  do  3raa 
refer! 

Admiral  Parks.  Well,  we  had  a  director  of  lumber,  or  some  title 
of  that  kind,  and  certain  organizations  like  the  **Alabama-lfi9Bit- 
sippi,"  the  "  Georgia-Florida,"  etc.  As  near  as  I  could  nnderstani) 
it,  mese  organizations  all  worked  together  under  the  director  of  lni»- 
ber,  for  the  proper  allocation  of  lumber  ordered. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Under  the  Council  of  National  Defense? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  think  it  was  under  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  The  lumber  committee? 

Admiral  Parks.  Yes ;  I  think  that  is  it.  Now,  they  might  tell  u* 
that  the  "Alabama-Mississippi"  would  supply  that  particular  V* 
We  prepared  a  schedule  of  all  the  material  to  go  into  that  job,  tmi 
gave  that  material  schedule  to  the  bidders  with  a  statement  that  it 
was  to  be  furnished  by  this  organization.  We  were  in  as  much  of  t 
hurry  as  they  luid  been  earlier,  so  we  were  giving  10  days  or  two 
weeks  advertising,  and  between  the  time  of  getting  this  advertiwJ 
and  the  time  of  opening  the  bids  of  award  of  the  cimtracts,  tbm 
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would  be  a  jump  in  price  so  that  the  contractor  would  not  be  able  to 
secure  the  prices  that  we  had  given  him  in  the  schedule. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Who  jumped  that  price,  Admiral,  if  you  know? 

Admiral  Parks.  Well,  I  never  did  know  who  actually  controlled 
the  prices  for  thesegroups. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  is  it  not  contended,  just  diverging  from 
your  testimony,  is  not  the  contention  that  the  lumber  committee  of 
the  Council  of  National  Defense  fixed  the  prices  of  lumber,  and  that 
they  allocated  it  to  the  different  contractors! 

Admiral  Parks.  I  think  that  is  probably  the  particular  committee 
that  did  it. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Then,  you  state  that  when  you  would  advertise 
for  lumber  to  take  care  of  a  certain  contract,  oetween  the  time  of 
the  advertising  and  the  letting  of  the  contract,  that  there  would  be 
a  jump  in  the  price?    That  is  your  testimony? 

Admiral  Parks.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  it.  So,  after  that,  I  got  the 
plan  of  buying  that  lumber  for  "John  Doe,"  with  the  understanding 
that  within  a  reasonable  time  I  would  award  the  contract  and  substi- 
tute the  contractor's  time  and  his  training  privilege;  his  training 
ptivile^  would  begin  from  the  date  of  the  award  of  the  contract, 
with  discounts,  etc.  I  only  did  that  twice^  and  we  stopped  doing 
this  kind  of  thing,  but  that  worked  very  nicely  in  those  two  cases. 
That  worked  very  nicely  in  that  part  of  it,  but  one  grade  of  lumber 
was  not  apparently  available,  so  a  request  was  made  to  substitute 
another  grade.  We  approved  it.  Then  the  lumber  shippers  sub- 
mitted and  substituted  another  grade.  We  sent  that  back  to  the 
place,  and  we  would  not  permit  the  contractor  to  use  it.  It  was 
not  suitable  for  the  work,  and  there  is  a  controvert  on  at  the  pres- 
ent time  as  to  who  has  the  decision  as  to  whether  the  lumber  will 
or  will  not  be  used  at  this  time.  This  time  we  claim  to  have  the 
right  to  say  whether  it  shall  be  used  or  not. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  want  to  ask  you,  Admiral,  when  they  served 
notice  on  you  that  they  were  shipping  a  different  grade  from  the 
one  you  required,  did  tney  notify  you  that  the  lum&r  would  be  at 
a  reduced  price,  or  was  the  price  stable  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  They  did  not  notify  us  that  they  were  going  to 
substitute  the  one  they  were  going  to  put  in.  They  asked  permission 
to  submit  a  grade  which  we  did  authorize  them  to  ship,  but  they  put 
something  else  in.  There  are  different  lumber  grades  scheduled  in 
the  different  districts  differently,  and  I  think  this  was  in  No.  2 
North  Carolina,  and  they  wanted  to  put  in  a  No.  3  southern  pine. 
That  was  all  right,  but  when  they  began  to  put  in  a  No.  4  I^rth 
Carolina  it  was  another  thing  entirely.  This  was  a  case  where  we 
were  not  able  to  get  what  we  wanted.  We  had  to  take  what  we  could 
get  that  was  reasonably  good  for  the  purpose.  This  was  in  the  case 
of  Pelham  Bay,  N.  Y. 

This  was  done  by  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Labor^  and 
we  had  an  exemption  from  the  President  from  all  rules  and  regula- 
tions in  regard  to  the  employment  of  labor  and  the  purchase  of  ma- 
terials and  everything  else.  In  that  case  we  needed  22,000,000  feet 
for  the  work  originally  planned,  and  we  placed  an  order  for  4,000,000 
feet,  for  delivery  as  early  as  possible,  with  the  "  Creorgia-Alabama  " — 
I  think  that  was  it. 
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We  then  proceeded  to  hunt  up  all  mills  in  the  country,  hemlocx 
and  spruce,  that  had  a  capacity  of  10,000  feet  or  more  a  week,  and 
bought  directly  from  wherever  we  found  it.  Well,  the  main  cunp 
was  finished  before  that  4,000,000  feet  began  to  arrive  from  the 
southern  source.  We  had  gotten  a  lot  of  hemlock  and  spruce  from 
Pennsylvania.  It  just  happens  that  we  were  able  to  get  spmoe,  so 
that  none  of  that  year's  cutting  went  into  the  job.  It  was  ul  of  the 
year's  cutting  before  that. 

In  this  lumber  proposition  there  was  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and 
often  the  blame  for  shipments  was  placed  on  the  railroads  for  not  de- 
livering cars,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  and  we  had  a  special  expe- 
diting force  following  all  these  kinds  of  things,  and  the  Railroad 
Admmistration  was  particularly  accommodating  in  furnishing  cirv. 
but  they  would  not  furnish  cars  when  there  was  nothing  alon^fside 
of  the  siding  to  put  on  the  cars.  Sometimes  before  the  trees  were 
cut  they  would  call  for  the  cars. 

Altogether,  we  got  out  with  a  small  amount  of  delay,  but  we  had 
some  of  these  little  thin^  taking  place. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Admiral,  during  that  experience  did  you  inter- 
view or  have  anything  to  do  with  the  head  or  chief  of  the  Lumber 
Division  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  known  as  the  director. 
I  believe?  . 

Admiral  Parks.  I  had  people  detailed  for  that  special  work  for 
the  different  bureaus.  Personally,  I  did  not  do  very  much  of  it.  I 
had  one  with  the  labor  proposition,  personally,  but  most  of  the  ma- 
terial was  done  by  people  in  my  office. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  had  one  with  the  labor  proposition,  personaUj. 
but  most  of  the  material  was  done  by  people  in  my  office. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Was  there  any  friction  between  your  department 
and  the  lumber  organization? 

Admiral  Parks.  Nothing  to  make  a  record  of.  Of  course,  we  did 
tell  them  that  they  were  pretty  slow,  and  they  would  tell  us  that  they 
were  doing  it  just  as  fast  as  it  could  be  done.  We  had  a  little  frictioo 
of  that  kind. 

Mr.  McCci-LOCH.  Admiral,  I  had  to  step  out,  and  I  want  to  a«i 
you  one  or  two.  more  questions  about  the  cost-plus  system.  Yon  saj 
that  the  Navy  Department,  after  September,  1917,  discontinued  the 
cost-plus  system  ? 

Admiral  PaIiks.  For  public  works. 

Mr.  McCuuLOCH.  Did  you  have  trouble  in  securing  contrac<or> 
or  organizations  to  conduct  the  work  after  that  time  on  the  other 
system? 

Admiral  Parks.  Almost  none.  Perhaps  there  may  have  been  » 
half  a  dozen  projects  that  were  advertised  and  received  no  bids  the 
first  time  they  advertised,  but  hardly  more  than  that  in  the  last  year. 

Mr.  McCuMiOCH.  At  the  time  that  you  adopted  this  cost-pins  srv 
tem,  after  the  emergency,  did  you  adopt  it  because  of  your  inabilitj 
to  get  men  to  do  the  work,  contractors,  or  for  some  other  reason  f 

Admiral  Parks.  This  cost  plus  was  adopted  at  the  beginning  of 
the  emergency  in  April. 

Admiral  Parks.  That  was  before  I  came  to  the  Bureau  of  Tardt 
and  Docks. 
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Mr.  McCtuJiOCH.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  reason? 

Admiral  Pabks.  No,  sir;  nothing  definite. 

Mr.  McCuMiOCH.  Tne  point  I  want  to  get  at  Admiral,  is  this: 
Was  it  possible,  in  your  judgment,  to  get  contractors  with  organ- 
izations in  the  United  States  to  do  construction  work  on  lump-sum 
bids? 

Admiral  Pabks.  I  think  it  was,  but  the  reason  that  principally 
governed  this  early  work,  as  near  as  I  can  get  is,  that  they  could 
start  getting  material  and  men  on  the  job  before  they  had  made 
their  plans,  and  save  some  preliminary  time'  in  that  way.  It  was 
principally  a  time-saver.  Now,  where  I  doubt  the  saving  of  time 
is  that  you  begin  to  tear  up  almost  as  soon  as  you  build.  You  are 
shifting  your  plans.  The  time  that  you  have  necessarily  to  put 
into  your  preliminary  plans,  is  enough  in  which  to  secure  your 
bids.  Take  that  one  that  I  mentioned — I  think  after  you  were  out. 
Take  the  aircraft  factory  at  Philadelphia,  $1,500,000,  and  we  had 
13  separate  prepared  bids  in  less  than  four  days,  and  that  contained 
an  item  that  escaped  my  attention  until  after  the  bids  were  received, 
which  was  far  from  ordinary  construction.  If  it  had  been  ordinary 
construction,  the  contractors  would  have  taken  less  time  to  form  it 
than  th^  did. 

Mr.  McCtriiUJCH.  Less  than  four  days? 

Admiral  Parks.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  So  that  in  your  opinion,  the  argument  that 
it  saves  time  would  not  be  borne  out  by  the  facts? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  think  the  ultimate  time  is  greater. 

Mr.  McCxJUiOCH.  You  mean  the  cost-plus? 

Admiral  Parks.  Yes,  sir.  You  are  apt  to  order  stuff  you  do 
not  want,  sizes  you  do  not  want,  cut  to  waste,  and  everything  like 
that.  You  get  things  where  you  do  not  need  them.  You  will  get 
things  here  and  find  that  they  ought  to  be  over  there. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  So  you  think  that  the  cost-plus  system  is  not 
only  conducive  to  waste  but  is  slower? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  think,  ordinarily,  it  is  slower,  because  you  start 
before  you  know  what  you  want  to  do.  I  think  you  can  make  more 
time  by  having  your  plans.  You  do  not  need  to  make  elaborate 
pictures.  Sometimes  a  pencil  sketch  is  made  in  a  few  minutes,  and 
is  enough  to  do  a  lot  of  work  on,  if  you  put  that  on  a  table  and 
some  draftsman  get  at  it.  he  may  take  a  day  to  make  a  finished 
drawing.    That,  however,  is  not  necessary. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  It  has  been  stated  that  it  took  about  six  weeks 
to  get  the  form  of  the  emergency  construction  contract  in  shape. 
As  I  understand  it',  there  were  a  number  of  conferences,  at  least 
two  conferences,  probably  more,  attended  by  representatives  of  the 
Navy.  The  Navy  withdrew  from  the  conferences  and  failed  to 
give  their  approval  to  that  formal  contract.  What  would  you 
say  as  to  a  delay  of  six  weeks  in  the  preparation  of  a  form  contract, 
would  it  be  such  as  to  expedite  this  work?  Could  it  have  been  done 
quicker  if  they  had  gone  ahead  and  prepared  the  plans  and  speci- 
fications and  given  the  contract  to  some  contractor  on  a  lump-sum 
basis,  and  have  it  constructed,  as  was  suggested  by  Engineer  Sher- 
rill  this  morning.  What  do  you  think  of  a  delay  of  six  weeks  in 
the  preparation  of  a  contract? 
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Admiral  Pabks.  I  do  not  understand  the  necesaty  for  six  wedcs. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  What  would  you  say  about  that  kind  of  a  delay 
in  an  emergency  of  that  kind  if  it  were  true?  I  am  not  ftatnng  jaa  to 
testify  as  to  the  truth  of  it.  It  was  stated  that  it  took  six  weeCs  to  get 
the  form  of  contract  ready.  Now,  in  an  emergency,  what  would  xxn 
say  about  that  kind  of  a  delay  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  If  it  took  six  weeks  to  get  a  form  of  contract  resdr. 
I  would  say  that  it  took  a  great  deal  of  tune  to  do  that,  and  I  would 
not  know  where  the  six  weeks  had  been  put  on. 

Mr.  McCTnjx>CH.  Well,  assuming  that  it  had  been,  how  lon^  woold 
that  have  taken,  how  much  of  that  six  weeks  would  it  haye  taken  on 
the  other  plan,  in  the  light  of  your  experience ;  that  is,  where  yoa  haT« 
contract  forms  that  you  have  used  for  years,  and  methods  tliat  hsTe 
been  used  for  years  H 

Admiral  Parks.  Well,  we  have  got  out  those  mimeojpraph  spedS- 
cations  in  one  day.  I  should  say  50  or  60  pages  of  mimeoerai^Md 
specifications,  and  as  to  these  cantonments,  the  plans  I  undersund 
were  ready  two  years  before,  so  that  the  specificaticms  gotten  out  on 
those  plans  should  have  been  started  the  next  day,  it  seems  to  me: 
that  is,  if  you  were  doing  it  on  a  lump-sum- basis. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  WeU,  your  experience  was  that  you  ooold  |ct 
contractors  with  organizations  during  that  emergency  who  were  wij- 
ing  and  acceptable  to  do  the  work  tor  the  Crovemment.  Isn't  thi: 
true? 

Admiral  Parks.  Yes,  ar. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  On  the  lump-sum  basis? 

Admiral  Parks.  Yes,  sir.  We  could  have  got  the  same  contraotan 
who  have  done  similar  work  for  us  on  the  coat-plus  basis  the  ytar 
before. 

Mr.  McCnUiOCH.  That  being  true,  and  the  fact  that  the  plans  «««■ 
for  simply  shelter  buildings,  especially  the  one-story  barracks  whi-s 
had  been  prepared,  and  all  that  was  left  probably  was  to  sarrey  th* 
lands  and  lay  out  the  utilities,  in  view  of  those  things,  there  was  w 
reason  for  this  great  delay  if  it  was  possible  to  get  oontractora  to  Ic- 
on the  work? 

Admiral  Parks.  -  They  could  have  done  as  I  did  in  one  oise,  bid  i": 
so  much  of  it  above  the  foundation,  and  then  while  that  is  going  <e 
get  out  your  great  detailed  information  above  the  ground. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What  you  have  just  stated  would  apply  to  isj 
specifications  of  a  new  building? 

Admiral  Parks.  Yes.  And  also  for  water,  sewer,  streets,  and  aot 
walk  systems,  and  all  of  that  kind  of  thing.  You  have  got  a  few  dsj' 
to  get  that  ready.  •  ^  ^ 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Admiral,  while  you  were  not  familiar,  as  t->. 
say,  with  the  details  and  provisions  of  this  emergency  oonstroct:  t 
contract,  yet  I  want  to  direct  your  attention  to  certain  safeguard 
that  have  been  in  cost-plus  contracts  used  by  the  Government,  i: 
probably  by  the  Navy  heretofore,  and  ask  you  what  the  effect  •••' 
taking  out  those  safeguards  would  be.  ^  First,  a  bonus  for  sayin£.  tlu: 
is  the  safeguard  that  is  very  often  put  in  a  cost-plus  contract.  Woe.: 
you  say  that  is  a  safeguard;  that  it  ought  to  remain,  or  ought  to  '• 
taken  out? 
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Admiral  Pabks.  I  have  always  been  in  favor  of  it  when  you  put 
a  damage  clause  in.  If  you  are  going  to  take  away  somethmg,  put 
an  equivalent  in  the  other  direction. 

Mr.  McCoiiLOCH.  You  mean  by  that  a  paragraph  for  saving  and 
a  forfeiture  on  time? 

Admiral  Parks.  Yes.  I  am  personally  in  favor  of  it,  but  it  is 
not  the  practice  of  the  Government  contracts.  The  practice  is  liqui- 
dated damages  for  delay. 

Mr.  McCthijOch.  What  would  you  say  about  taking  both  the  pro- 
visions for  liquidated  damages  for  delay,  and  the  savings  and  for- 
feiture of  time  out  of  the  contracts  ? 

Admiral  Pahks.  I  would  not  take  damages  out. 

Mr.  McCuiiiiOCH.  Suppose  they  were  both  taken  out,  what  would 
you  say  wduld  be  the  effect  upon  the  Government — ^the  owner? 

Admiral  Pabks.  The  contractor  would  deliver  when  he  got  ready ; 
when  he  did  not  have  another,  better  customer. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Would  it  have  the  effect  of  delaying  the  work 
unusually,  or  facilitating  the  work? 

Admiral  Parks.  It  would  delay  it,  absolutely.  There  would  be 
no  incentive  for  the  contractor  to  deliver. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  The  liquidated  damases  might  apply  to  so  much, 
say  jjer  unit,  or  the  conditions  could  be  worked  out  m  various  ways, 
could  it  not? 

Admiral  Parks.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCciJiOCH.  Even  though  the  entire  work  on  its  structures 
■v^ere  not  known,  you  could  work  it  out  on  several  different  bases, 
could  you  not? 

Admiral  Parks.  It  can  and  has  been  done.  We  would  say  we 
have  so  much  for  barracks,  so  much  for  buildings,  so  much  for  mess 
Lalls,  or  so  much  for  drilling  halls;  then  so  much  for  power  house, 
and  if  there  are  60  barracks,  say  $20  per  barrack  per  day,  $15  per- 
haps on  some  other  item,  $200  on  another  item,  but  those  are  all 
separate.  They  are  even  separated  between  the  time  the  buildings 
are  substantially  ready  for  occupancy  and  the  heating  system  that 
will  not  be  required  :for  two  or  three  months  later,  perhaps.  You 
can  arrange  that  numerous  ways  to  be  just  to  both  sides. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  And  the  effect  of  whidi  would  be  to  facilitate 
and  hurry  work  along,  while  when  you  leave  those  safeguards  out, 
there  would  be  a  natural  tendency,  as  you  very  pertinently  suggested, 
to  delay  their  work,  is  that  right  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  That  is  it,  from  my  point  of  view. 

Mr.  McCxjLLocH.  I  want  to  refer  again,  Admiral,  to  a  suggestion 
that  you  brought  out  in  your  preliminary  statement,  which  seems  to 
be  very  pertinent  or  very  appropos  dealmg  with  this  situation,  and 
that  is  the  effect  upon  labor,  the  destruction  of  the  morale  of  the 
laborer  on  the  job.  Could  you  elaborate  on  that  and  give  us  more 
in  detail  your  views  on  the  subject? 

Admiral  Parks.  On  timber  wharf  construction  in  the  Norfolk 
district  before  the  war  we  considered  board  worth  $24  or  $25  a 
thousand.  A  year  ago  in  December  that  work  was  costing  $165  a 
thousand ;  $24  or  $25  a  thousand  before  the  war.  Now,  I  tnink  the 
rates  of  wages  hkve  increased  about  80  per  cent  in  that  time.  It  is 
something  hke  80  per  cent.  It  has  now  more  than  doubled,  but  the 
cost  of  the  labor  on  that  work  has  increased  more  than  six  times. 
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Now  that  is  pretty  largely  due,  in  my  opinion,  from  the  tremen- 
dous demand  in  the  district  for  people  on  cost-plus  work. 

Mr.  McCrrLLOCH.  Now,  after  giving  a  situation  such  as  prevailed 
in  the  country  or  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  we  all  know 
that  labor  in  the  various  trades  was  being  called  upon  to  do  this 
Government  work  on  a  cost-plus  basis.  Carpenters  were  being  cdled 
to  the  various  sections  to  these  cantonments.  Plumbers,  all  the 
various  trades  had  a  ready  market  for  their  labor.  Labor  could  eet 
onto  the  pay  roll  at  these  various  places,  and  if,  as  a  result  of  this 
system,  the  workmen  got  it  into  their  minds  that  they  could  drtw 
big  wages  and  do  little  or  no  work,  what  would  you  say  as  to  the 
e^ct  of  such  a  sj^stem  being  put  into  practitce  over  the  country  upon 
the  general  conditions  of  labor  and  the  general  morale  of  the  laborer! 
Would  it  have  any  effect  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  It  seems  that  it  has  had  a  decided  effect. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What  would  you  say  the  effect  would  be,  or  wia. 
and  is? 

Admiral  Parks.  Well,  we  had  certain  intrinsic  values  prior  to  the 
war,  and  I  think  the  tendency  is  to  lower  the  values. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What  do  you  mean  by  intrinsic  values?  I  wi«i 
you  would  define  "  intrinsic  "  as  applying  to  your  answer — the  use 
of  the  term  in  your  answer. 

Admiral  Parks.  Largely,  the  value  of  most  projects  is  labor,  and 
when  you  have  doubled  the  amount  of  labor  on  the  producti<m  of  the 
same  article  you  have  lowered  its  intrinsic  value. 

Now,  we  are  talking  about  something  called  the  high  cost  of 
living. 

Mr.  MoCttlix)ch.  What  effect,  in  your  judgment,  upon  the  hie 
cost  of  living  was  the  inauguration  of  the  cost-plus  system  doricx 
this  war? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  think  it  was  a  contributing  factor. 

Mr.  McCniJiOCH.  Was  it  great,  in  your  ju(^ment,  or  small  as  % 
factor? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  think  it  is  pretty  large  in  tiie  eastern  sectioe  of 
the  country.  I  do  not  know  so  much  about  it  in  the  rest  of  the 
country,  but,  particularly  in  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  and 
Norfolks  districts,  I  think  it  is  most  pronounced. 

Mr.  McCcLLOCH.  That  is,  you  think  it  has  increased  the  oost  of 
living? 

AcSniral  Parks.  I  think  it  has  increased  the  time  within  which  > 
proper  adjustment  can  be  brought  about.    It  has  delayed  iL 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Conditions  such  as  you  have  described  hm.  -t 
a  way,  at  cantonments,  increased  the  cost  of  construction,  labor,  t£i 
otherwise.  Wouldn't  that  have  the  effect  to  radiate  oat  and  hare  tr 
effect  outside  of  the  camps  and  in  the  country  generally? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  think  it  has,  decidedly. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  That  is  your  opinion. 

Admiral  Parks.  But  we  are  pretty  largely  divorced  from  it.  We 
have  one  labor  rate  for  the  Atlantic  comL  Labor  conditions  ha^ 
tremendously  doubled.  Where  a  certain  rate  is  a  higher  rate  ir 
one  locality,  in  another  district  it  is  a  deddedlr  easy  rate.  Xo«- 
that  thing  might  be  explained  a  little  more  fulhr,  'porfaape.  br  the 
statement  made  before  the  Labor  Board  of  the  Phuaddphia  Kavr 
Yard  at  one  time  when  they  were  hearing  committees  on  wage  ti> 
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make  an  adjustment  for  the  wages  for  the  next  year.  The  duty  of 
the  board  was  to  adjust  wages  to  the  prevailing  rates  in  the  vicinity 
in  similar  trades.  The  committee  appearing  Mfore  the  board  says: 
^  You  are  giving  us  a  less  rate  of  pay  than  tiie  same  trades  in  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yards,  because  we  can  not  move.  We  own  our 
houses  and  the  other  man  is  getting  more  money  because  he  hasn't 
located,  and  he  can  move." 

That  is  an  example  of  two  entirely  different  conditions.  A  low 
rate  to  a  man  who  owns  his  house  in  Philadelphia  might  be  a  better 
I'ate  than  a  high  rate  to  a  man  who  is  renting  a  tenement  in  Brook- 
lyn, but  he  who  is  getting  the  low  rate  could  not  see  it;  he  could 
only  see  the  higher  and  lower,  he  could  not  see  better  and  poorer. 
That  vicinity  proposition  we  used  to  think  was  pretty  badly 
stretched.  At  the  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard  the  machmists  desired 
to  bring  in  the  rates  of  pay  prevailmg  in  Providence,  in  the  auto- 
mobile plants,  where  the  rate  was  $6  a  day  for  maichinists,  and 
nobody  else  in  the  country  was  paying  $6  a  day;  but  that  was  the 
vicinity  for  Portsmouth.  It  was  the  vicinity  for  every  navy  yard 
on  the  coast.  The  navy  yards  all  had  dif^rent  rates,  depending 
on  the  conditions  and  other  things,  and  it  all  tended  to  get  it  to  a 
uniform  rate  of  pay,  which  is  verj'  far  from  uniform  compensation. 

Mr.  McCuuocH.  Following  that  thought  along,  I  would  like  to 
ask  you  this  question.  Admiral :  Is  it  not  true  that  through  the  War 
Department  the  Government  was  in  a  large  measure  an  employer 
of  labor  throughout — through  the  War  Industries  Board? 

Admiral  Pabks.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCiTLLocH.  Now,  then,  if  the  system  put  into  operation  by 
the  War  Department,  or  some  department — ^by  the  Government,  we 
•will  say — ^had  a  tendencv  to  increase  the  wages  and  at  the  same  time 
lower  the  standard  of  the  amount  of  labor  the  man  was  doing  for 
a  given  amount  of  wage,  if  that  was  the  effect  of  the  system  put  in, 
what  would  you  say  as  to  whether  or  not,  since  the  war  is  over,  the 
people  are  reaping  the  benefits  of  that  error  in  higher  wages  and 
m  a  reduction  in  the  standards  of  value? 

Admiral  Parks.  Well,  I  would  not  want  to  call  it  an  error  of 
judgment. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  What  would  you  call  it? 

Admiral  Parks.  The  necessity  of  the  circumstances.  There  were 
a  great  many  things  that  had  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  We 
were  transferring  a  considerable  percentage  of  our  male  population 
into  the  Army.  We  were  transferring  another  large  percentage 
to  a  new  occupation,  shipbuilding,  to  make  it  possible  to  make  use 
of  the  people  that  we  were  transferring  to  the  Army.  There  were 
tremendous  disturbances  of  the  population.  When  you  oonader 
that  it  was  a  disturbance  of  perhaps  20  per  cent  of  the  effective  male 
population.  Some  of  these  other  things  that  have  been  done  may 
not  have  been  errors  of  judgment;  they  may  have  been  the  best 
possible  things  that  could  have  been  devised  at  the  time,  but  after 
the  circumstances  had  been  changed,  then  it  might  have  been  desira- 
ble to  discontinue  that  practice. 

Mr.  McCtnxocH.  That  is  true ;  but  is  it  not  a  fact,  Admiral  Parks, 
that  in  determining  that  policy,  the  policy  that  was  to  be  followed 
out  by  the  Government  in  the  making  of  munitions,  or  the  mann- 
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facturing  of  munitions,  and  the  construction  of  cantonments,  tod 
in  all  the  relations  of  the  war  work  in  determining  that  poli^,  the 
i-esponsibilitjr  upon  the  men  who  determined  the  policy  was  iwrr, 
very  great ;  is  not  that  true  ?  And  if  the  effects  of  it  are  even  to  be 
considered  as  far-reaching  as  you  have  indicated,  then  that  respooa- 
bility  upon  them  was  very  great;  isnt  that  true? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  have  always  thought  that  the  people  filling 
those  positions  felt  their  responsibility. 

Mr.  McCtiLLOCH.  Assuming  that  they  determined  upon  s  oost-phi- 
system,  which,  according  to  your  testimony,  Admiral,  and  I  think 
it  was  very  clear,  very  pertinent,  according  to  your  testimony,  thi- 
cost-plus  system  had  two  or  three  very  important  effects.  In  the 
first  place  it  reduced  the  morale  of  the  men  who  were  on  the  wott 
The  men  felt  that  they  did  not  have  to  do  a  day's  work  for  the 
money  they  got ;  isn't  that  correct  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  That  is  the  way  I  considered  it. 

Mr.  McCtriiLOCH.  If  the  other  system — ^the  lump  system — ^had 
been  put  into  effect,  that  condition  probably  would  not  have  ob- 
tained;  isnt  that  true  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  Well,  that  is  not  at  all  settled. 

Mr.  McCtriiLOCH.  Is  it  probable? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  think  it  is  quite  possible. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH,  Your  illustration  of  the  contractor  who  said. 
"  I  used  to  have  a  good  force,  I  used  to  have  good  foremen.  I  used 
to  have  good"  superintendents,  I  used  to  have  good  mechanics,  and 
I  used  to  get  good  results  out  of  them  for  what  I  paid  them.  Xow. 
I  can  not  get  results" — and  now  when  vou  are  put  upon  a  peace 
basis  you  are  reaping  the  whirlwind  of  that ;  isn't  that  true  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  That  is  true;  but  another  element  would  have 
to  be  considered. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  I  would  like  to  get  your  view  of  it. 

Admiral  Parks.  Well,  I  had  a  contract  over  here  in  Quantico 
and  I  received  a  notice  that  there  would  be  a  strike  on  Mondaj. 
They  let  me  know  this  on  Friday  morning,  I  believe.  There  was  « 
peculiar  reason.  So  I  wanted  to  see  the  local  manager.  He  toM 
me  all  about  it.  Then  I  got  hold  of  the  "  national,"  and  I  told  him 
I  could  not  understand  it,  that  I  was  too  dull,  and  I  told  him  what 
they  had  informed  me,  and  he  said,  "That  is  quite  right;  that  is  it 
They  are  striking  because  you  want  to  use  helpers  on  this  job."  I 
retorted,  "  Well,  the  reason  that  I  thought  I  was  so  dull  is  that  ihi- 
is  the  first  thing  that  I  have  experience  in  that  a  local  did  not  inast 
upon  having  helpers,"  and  we  finally  compromised  by  letting  one 
helper  go  on  for  each  two  mechanics.  We  did  not  get  the  strike. 
With  the  shortage  of  available  men  and  the  organization  leed,  the 
contractor  would  have  had  trouble. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Was  Mr.  Gompers  in  the  field? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  think  he  has  done  everything  he  could;  I  think 
some  of  the  others  have  done  all  they  could :  but  I  dont  tlunk  ther 
could  have  done  aU  they  would  like  to  have  dfone.^ 

Mr.  McCuuiOCH.  Tap  Government  was  practically  the  onlj  en- 
plover  in  the  market  for  labor? 

Admiral  Parks.  Yes;  but  as  soon  as  you  were  on  a  eontraetar'$ 
pay  roll  they  would  have  looked  to  see  how  much  they  could  get  oat 
of  that  contractor,  and  go  a  bit  slow  next  time. 
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•Mr.  McCtJUiOCH.  Eyen  then  the  contractor  would  have  had  an 
incentive  to  keep  his  morale  up  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  He  would  have  had  it. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  And  the  cost-plus  ^stem  would  have  re- 
moved it? 

Admiral  Pabks.  Yes.  And  it  is  possible  that  he  would  not  have 
spread  out  so  much;  he  would  have  kept  his  work  where  he  could 
have  gotten  a  better  personal  supervision. 

Mr.  McCuixooH.  Heretofore  the  morale  had  not  been  so  greatly 
reduced;  is  that  correct? 

Admiral  Pahks.  I  do  not  think  it  had  been  as  much  reduced. 

Mr.  McCuuiOCH.  Now,  if  it  were  possible — and  according  to  your 
testimony  it  was,  because  experience  is  the  best  teacher,  ana  you  had 
a  great  many  contracts  during  the  emergency,  and  you  testified  that 
you  could  get  contractors  to  do  work  for  you  during  the  emergency 
on  a  lump-sum  basis — ^now,  if  you  could  get  contractors  to  do  that 
work  durmg  an  emergency,  then  the  necessity,  so  far  as  getting  the 
work  done  was  concerned,  for  the  cost-plus  system  did  not  exist;  is 
that  right? 

Admiral  Pabks.  That  is  the  way  I  always  felt  about  it. 

■Mr.  MoCtti.ix)ch.  Now,  if  it  was  unnecessary  to  put  in  the  cost-plus 
system  to  get  the  work  done,  and  there  were  two  or  three  ways  that 
it  could  have  been  done — one  was  under  the  quartermaster  section, 
and  that  is  the  owner  itself;  the  Government  can  do  the  work;  the 
Government  can  do  the  work  through  its  oi^anization.  We  will  not 
argue  if  they  had  the  facilities  or  not;  but  that  was  one  way  of 
doing  it. 

Gen.  Goethals  said  that  was  the  way  to  do  it.  They  could  have 
done  it  that  way,  or,  according  to  your  testimony,  they  could  have 
secured  contractors  who  would  have  done  it  on  a  lump-sum  basis. 
Therefore,  if  you  put  in  a  system  here  which  reduced  the  morale  of 
the  laborer,  which  reduced  the  normal  field  of  material,  of  the  men 
and  the  value  of  the  pay  received — and  that  is  the  critical  situation 
which  now  confronts  us,  and  the  country  and  the  family  to-day  is 
confronted  by  the  high  cost  of  living — ^then  those  men  who  put  that 
Efystem  into  effect  are  more  or  less  responsible  for  the  conditions 
which  resulted.    Is  that  uot  true? 

Admiral  Parks.  Well,  T  would  not  want  to  judge  them  without 
knowing  all  of  the  conditions. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  I  am  putting  my  conditions  as  you  have  outlined 
them  in  your  testimony,  which  I  thmk  we  all  agree  with  you  about. 
First,  that  the  work  could  have  been  done  upon  a  system  that  would 
not  have  reduced,  as  great  as  it  was  reduced,  the  morale  of  the  labor, 
which  is  the  big  figure  in  this  whole  situation.  Is  that  correct  ?  Now, 
then,  if  it  could  have  been  done  without  doing  that  and  the  men 
diarged  with  responsibility  decided  upon  a  system  that  would  reduce 
the  morale,  they  would  delay  the  work ;  that  would  increase  the  cost, 
and  then  those  men,  even  though  they  acted  honestly,  were  guilty  of 
an  error  of  judgment. 

Admiral  Parks.  I  do  not  know  that  delay  was  long;  that  was  not 
so  easily  determined. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  I  want  to  go  back  to  your  own  experience  in  that 
connection.  As  I  understood  you  testified,  Admiral — ^but,  of  course, 
we  do  not  want  to  go  beyond ;  I  do  not  want  to  go  beyond  my  qnes- 
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tions ;  I  do  iK)t  want  to  go  beyond  what  your  experience  wis — bat  I 
understood  you  to  say  that  the  effect  of  the  cost-plus  system  was  tu 
delay,  for  the  one  reason  that  the  morale  was  reauced,  and  it  omild 
not  be  otherwise. 

Admiral  Paeks.  That  is  the  tendency ;  but  as  to  a  specific  caae,  as 
to  whether  there  has  been  delay  or  not,  it  must  be  further  shown. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  You  do  not  know  that? 

Admiral  Pabks.  I  do  not  know  it. 

Mr.  McCuiJiOCH.  We  have  attempted  in  our  investigations  of 
camps  to  determine  that  fact,  and  we  have  testimony  that  it  was  de- 
layed as  much  as  100  per  cent.    . 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Is  that  construction  in  1916? 

Mr.  McCTJUiOCH.  I  say  that  there  is  evidence  in  this  record  that 
Camp  Sherman  and  that  Camp  Gordon,  that  by  reason  of  the  open- 
tion  of  the  cost-plus  system  the  construction  of  the  camps  was  de- 
layed, and  I  think  the  testimony  ran  anywhere  from  25  to  50  and  evea 
up  to  100  per  cent. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  it  was  necessary  to  win  that  war  to 
handle  it  the  way  that  it  was  handled  and  to  expedite  the  thing  and 
get  it  won,  then  we  will  not  bother  about  the  cost  or  anythmg  eke 
We  will  take  our  medicine,  and  the  high  cost  of  living.  But  if,  aprc 
the  other  hand,  the  men  who  determined  that  policy  of  cost-plus  coo- 
tracts  could  have  gone  about  it  in  another  way  that  would  not  haxr 
resulted  in  a  reduction  of  the  morale  and  the  conditions  we  haw 
talked  about,  at  least  not  so  much,  then  I  say  that  those  men  an 
responsil^le  for  that  condition,  and  it  must  have  been  an  error  is 
judgment,  and  I  won't  say  that  it  was  the  operations  of  merccnarr 
men ;  it  might  even  be  developed  later  to  be  that.  In  other  words,  totz 
might  have  sought  the  cost-plus  system  for  their  own  advantacc 
Leaving  that,  I  say  if  they  entered  upon  the  cost-plus  system  with  ute 
best  motives,  and  if  they  did  not  change  when  it  was  apparent  that 
there  was  a  better  way  of  doing  things,  then,  in  my  judgmmt,  it  was 
an  error  of  judgment  on  their  part. 

Admiral  Parks.  I  have  always  considered  that  it  was  the  best  tc 
change  plans  when  a  better  way  was  found.  If  I  understand  cm- 
rectly,  some  of  these  cantonments  were  started  without  noVing  uj 
provisions  for  inclosed  shelter  space,  or  things  of  that  kind — that  is. 
immediate  shelter — and  perhaps  some  of  them  were  to  be  used  for  » 
period  of  occupancy,  and  so  situated  that  they  could  be  oocnpicd  be- 
fore completion. 

Now,  they  could  have  put  tents  up,  and  they  had  tents  enoocL 
perhaps,  but  this  has  proven  to  be  a  very  bad  sanitary  way  of  taking 
care  of  recruits. 

Mr.  McCttixoch.  Just  a  final  Question,  Admiral.  If  you  had  ben 
called  upon  to  determine  the  policy,  I  understand  from  your  te**:- 
mony  that  you  would  not  have  followed  the  cost-plus  system. 

Admiral  Parks.  Not  if  it  had  been  in  my  hands. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Admiral,  of  course,  we  are  all  familiar  with  the 
effect  of  the  situation  in  the  country  at  the  present  time,  and  tbr 
effect  on  labor.  Some  are  charging  present  conditions  to  the  coA- 
plus  contracting  changes,  claiming  it  is  one  of  the  elements.  At  a&« 
rate,  it  is  very  bad. 

Would  you  state  that  in  your  judgment  you  are  certain  bat  whit 
there  might  have  been  practically  the  same  situation  if  we  had  di< 
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had  the  cost-plus  c«ntract,  due  to  the  organization  of  labor,  and 
trade,  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  if  you  have  in 
mind  any  way  by  which  that  condition  might  have  been  obviated? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  have  not.  The  available  force  for  that  kind  of 
thin^  was  so  reduced  that  the  chances  of  undue  demands  were  great. 
1  think  possibly  the  adjustment  of  wages  making  them  rather  retro- 
uctive  for  six,  eight,  or  nine  months,  was  a  pretty  fair  handicap,  or 
lack  of  availability  of  labor.  Now,  such  a  thing  as  that  itself  was 
very  upsetting. 

Mr.  McKenzib.  Of  course,  in  time  of  war,  obviously  should  be 

a  time  of  peace,  the  Government  is     ? We  did  certain  things 

to  show  our  authority  for  the  Government;  for  the  administration. 
In  the  first  place,  we  passed  this  draft  law,  enabling  the  Govern- 
ment to  go  out  and  take  by  force  the  young  men  of ^  the  country  and 
put  them  into  the  Army.  We  prescribed  also  the  compensation  that 
those  young  men  should  receive,  which  was  $30  a  month,  and  ap- 
parently we  stopped  there. 

Now,  what  would  you  say,  in  your  judgment,  would  have  been 
the  wisdom  of  the  Government  or  the  administration,  in  the  mean- 
time, in  simply  saying  to  the  business  men  of  the  countrjr  and  the 
laborers  of  the  country,  that  wages  and  prices  should  remain  during 
that  war  at  the  point  where  they  stood  when  we  entered  the  war? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  did  not  want  to  undertake  that. 

Mr.  McKekzie.  Why  not?  , 

Admiral  Parks.  Because  it  would  be  stated  that  in  view  of  the 
changed  conditions  you  are  not  going  to  be  allowed  to  adjust  your- 
self to  the  new  conditions.  The  conditions  are  absolutely  changed, 
and  those  nearly  4,000,000  out  of  your  25,000,000  men  were  put  in 
a  military  organization,  and  you  also  took  another  lot  and  put  them 
in  munitions,  for  the  use  of  the  people  in  the  Military  Establish- 
ment, and  so  on  throughout  the  various  things  that  are  necessary  to 
take  care  of  an  Army  of  4,000,000  people.  You  changed  conditions 
tremendously. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Let  us  pursue  that  a  little  further.  Of  course, 
you  say  a  soldier's  pay  shjul  be  $30  a  month,  and  he  is  not  limited 
to  three  hours,  four  hours,  six,  eight,  or  ten  hours  a  day,  but  he  has 
to  give  his  entire  service  to  the  Government.  Would  there  be  any 
justice  in  saying  to  his  neighbor  at  home,  who  has  been  working  for 
$4  a  day,  "You  can  remain  at  home,  you  are  engaged  industrially, 
and  you  can  continue  to  work  for  $4  per  day,  but  you  will  not  have 
to  do  any  more  work  than  you  have  been  doing."  Would  there  be 
any  justice  in  that? 

Admiral  Parks.  There  need  not  be  anything  unjust  about  it;  but 
I  think  that  it  is  pretty  nearly  an  established  fact  that  if  you  decrease 
the  demand  and  do  not  increase  your  supply  there  will  be  a  change  in 
rates. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  is  true,  naturally;  but  in  time  of  war  why 
should  one  man  be  entitled  to  profit  independently  while  the  other 
man  sacrifices? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  feel  that  I  have  no  grounds  on  which  I  can  make 
a  qualified  statement.     , 

Mr.  McKenzib.  I  would  like  to  have  your  opinion  on  that.  At  aiiy 
rate,  there  is  considerable  dissatisfaction  in  this  country,  and  espe- 
cially among  the  4,000,000  boys  who  put  on  the  uniform,  at  the  treat* 
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ment  they  received,  while  those  at  home  were  profiteering  under  the 
cost-plus  contract  and  such  other  arrangements  as  that. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  If  a  workman  has  appeared  before  this  committee 
and  testified  that  by  reason  of  the  adoption  of  the  cost-plus  eontmet 
there  was  a  delay  of  100  per  cent  in  the  construction  of  a  job,  what 
would  you  say  as  to  his  reliability  as  a  witness? 

Admiral  Parks.  Well,  I  would  not  want  to  make  any  ststement 
until  I  knew  some  of  the  circimistances. 

Mr.  DoREMTTS.  Well,  would  you  consider  a  delay  of  100  per  cent 
by  reason  of  the  adoption  of  the  cost-plus  contract  a  possibility  ! 

Admiral  Parks,  x  es ;  I  think  I  might  consider  it  a  poambility :  bnt 
before  I  call  it  a  probability  I  would  like  to  know  some  of  t£e  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  DoREHTTS.  Well)  with  that  end  in  view,  I  will  endeavor  to  point 
out  some  circumstances. 

Mr.  McCthlloch.  On  that  100  per  cent  reduction  in  morale.  I  want 
to  refer  you  specifically  to  the  delay  of  the  16  steamfitt^rs,  1  of 
which  had  tongs  in  his  hands  and  the  other  15  were  sitting  on  tlie 
side;  what  percentage  of  morale  would  you  say  that  wast 

Admiral  Parks.  There  were  only  12  of  them,  11  on  the  ade, 

Mr.  DoREMus.  The  testimony  relating  to  the  100  per  cent  delay 
related  to  the  new  job,  one  at  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  and  the  other  at 
Rockford,  111. 

Camp  Sherman  was  situated  at  Chillicothe  and  Camp  Grant  «a$ 
situated  at  Rockford,  HI. 

The  record  shows,  Admiral,  that  the  contract  for  the  oonatmctioa 
of  Camp  Grant  was  executed  on  the  21st  day  of  June,  1917.  The 
same  day  the  camp  site  was  selected.  Work  on  that  project  started 
on  the  24th  day  of  June,  and  on  September  17  the  camp  was  ready  u* 
receive  27,800  officers  and  men,  and  on  December  31,  1917,  it  V»* 
enabled  to  receive  41,300  men,  including  all  the  buildings  and  facili- 
ties of  every  kind  that  went  with  that  camp. 

What  would  you  say  as  to  the  reliability  of  a  witnesss  who  would 
testify  before  this  committee  that  as  a  result  of  the  adoption  of  tie 
cost-plus  contracts  for  that  work  there  was  a  delay  of  100  per 
centf 

Admiral  Parks.  Well,  I  have  not  heard  yet  what  date  was  set 
for  tide  cotapletion. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  There  was  no  date  set  for  the  completion  in  the 
contract. 

Admiral  Parks.  Well,  then  I  do  not  see  how  the  percentage  of 
delay  can  be  determined. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Do  you  think,  then,  it  was  within  the  range  of  pos- 
sibility that  there  could  have  been  a  delay  of  100  per  cent  in  the 
construction  of  Camp  Grant  under  the  cost-plus  contract! 

Admiral  Parks.  There  is  a  possibility,  but  if  there  is  no  date  seC 
I  do  not  see  that  there  was  any  delay. 

Mr.  DoREMtrs.  You  do  not  see  that  there  was  any  delay  t 

Admiral  Parks.  If  there  was  no  date  set. 

Mr.  DoREHiTS.  Are  you  prepared,  Admiral,  to  tell  as  that  ondcr 
a  lump-sum  contract  that  work  would  have  been  completed  earlier 
than  it  was  completed? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  do  not  think  that  I  am,  if  I  tmderstand  that 
they  had  50,000,000  feet  of  lumber 
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Air.  DoBXMus  (interposing).  That  is  approximately  what  went 
into  the  job. 

Admiral  Parks.  I  judge  it  corresponded  with  our  camps;  it  would 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  60  per  c&at  buildings  and  40  per  cent 
ground  work.    Well,  I  think  that  is  about  as  fast  as  we  put  them  up. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  I  now  call  your  attention  to  Camp  Sherman  at 
Chillioothe,  Ohio.  The  site  was  approved  on  the  21st  of  June,  the 
contract  was  executed  on  the  same  day,  work  was  started  on  July 
6,  and  on  September  4  the  camp  was  ready  for  the  reception  of 
13,800  officers  and  men.  Could  that  job,  by  any  possibility,  have  been 
completed  100  per  cent  sooner  than  it  was?  I  think  there  was  ap- 
proximately 60,000,000  feet  of  lumber. 

Admiral  Pabks.  On  a  basis  for  percentage,  I  do  not  see  how  you 
could  get  your  percentage  unless  it  was  figured  from  the  day  it 
started. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Could  you  see  how  anyone  could  fix 

Admiral  Pabks  (interposing).  Not  without  some  data  to  fix 
it  on. 

Mr.  DoREMTTS.  I  have  been  very  much  interested,  Admiral,  in  the 
theory  that  Mr.  McCuUoch  was  developing  in  regard  to  the  high 
cost  of  living;  I  will  try  to  be  serious  for  a  moment  in  presenting 
this  question,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  to  what  extent  the  cost-plus 
system  in  the  developing  of  these  plants  bears  to  the  high  cost  of 
living? 

Admiral  Parks.  Well,  I  would  not  like  to  confine  it  to  the  16  can- 
tonments. There  was  a  lot  of  other  work.  Take  the  quartermaster 
terminals  and  aU  things  of  that  kind  on  the  same  basis. 

ISfr.  DoREMTTS.  Of  course,  our  investigation  is  confined  to  the  16 
cantonments  and  National  Guard  camps. 

Admiral  Parks.  I  don't  think  I  ever  noticed  the  total  cost  of  these 
cantonments. 

Mr.  DoREMUS.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  great  contributing  fac- 
tors in  the  high  cost  of  living  are  to  be  found  entirely  outside  of 
these  cost-plus  contracts? 

Admiral  Parks.  Most  of  them. 

Mr.  DoRBMUs.  Undoubtedly. 

Admiral  Parks.  But  this  I  consider  one  of  the  contributing  causes, 
particularly  in  a  district  like  the  Hampton  Roads  district.  It  seems 
to  have  created  a  worse  effect  there  than  any  other  place  that  I 
have  come  in  contact  with.  At  one  time  I  made  a  statement  that 
I  considered  we  had  65  per  cent  efficiency,  and  that  was  picked  up 
by  one  of  the  engineering  papers,  and  my  attention  was  mvited  to 
the  fact  that  I  had  mixed  my  figures— that  35  per  cent  was  the 
efficiency  figure.  That  36  per  cent  was  a  good  efficiency  at  Hamp- 
ton Roads  at  the  time  of  the  armistice  for  mechanics  and  laborers. 
It  has  improved  since,  but  it  is  not  high  enough  to  make  it  at- 
tractive to  add  additional  work  to  the  district. 

We  have  had  to  put  some  down  there,  but  I  would  have  preferred 
to  wait  a  year  or  two  and  let  things  adjust  themselves. 

Mr.  DoREMUS.  Do  you  know,  Admiral,  what  representative  of  the 
Navy  sat  in  at  these  conferences  when  the  cost-plus  contracts  were 
being  considered? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  think  my  predecessor,  Admiral  Harris,  did.  I 
am  not  sure,  but  I  think  so. 
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Mr.  DoREMUs.  Mr.  McCuUoch,  in  one  of  bis  questions  to  too. 
stated,  as  I  recall,  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  representatives  of  the 
Navy  withdrew  from  that  conference  because  they  were  <mposed  to 
the  cost-plus  contract.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that,  per- 
sonally ? 

Admiral  Fabks.  No;  that  I  do  not  understand  from  mj  contract 
manager  to  be  the  case;  but  it  was,  as  I  understood  it.  because  oar 
form  of  contract  was  perfectly  satisfactory  to  us  and  we  did  not 
care  to  make  a  change. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  Do  you  know  that  Admiral  Capps  was  called  into 
the  conference  regarding  the  cost-plus  contracts? 

Admiral  Parks.  No;  I  do  not  know  it. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  The  record  shows  it. 

Admiral  Parks.  But  I  should  expect  him  to  have  been. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  The  record,  I  think,  discloses  that  Admiral  Cappa 
was  at  the  conference,  and  approved  the  cost-plus  form  of  contni<-t 
that  was  finally  adopted. 

Admiral  Parks.  Well,  that  was  his  own  idea,  so  far  as  he  w** 
concerned. 

Mr.  DoREMtJS.  No;  I  think  the  record  shows,  Admiral,  that  h* 
was  at  the  conferences  to  which  I  have  referred  and  at  which  Ad- 
miral Capps  attended.  They  were  considering  the  cost-phis  form 
of  contract  in  the  construction  of  these  camps,  fixing  cantonments. 
I  think  the  record  will  show  that  Admiral  Capps  approved  it.  The 
record  will  show,  I  think,  that  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all 
who  attended  the  conference  that  that  was  the  form  oi  contract  to 
adopt.  I  am  anxious  to  ascertain.  Admiral,  to  what  extent  the 
Navy  Department,  during  the  war,  departed  from  its  long-estab- 
lished custom  of  awarding  contracts  on  the  competitive-Biddinf 
system  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  Well,  public  works  is  all  I  know  about  definitelv. 
and  on  public  works,  I  think,  we  had  somewhere  between  4.'»  and  30 
cost-plus  contracts.  Then  we  had  two  cost-plus  fee  contracts.  Tbf 
fixed  fee.  Like  buildings  down  on  the  park,  and  the  two  storehooses 
in  New  York. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  "What  sort  of  a  contract  did  vou  have  for  the  cco- 
stniction  of  the  Navy  and  Munitions  buil<)ings  in  the  city  of 
Washington  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  That  was  a  fixed  fee. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Fixed  fee.  You  mean,  based  on  the  cost  of  coo- 
struction  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  No;  it  was  a  fixed  fee  which  amounted  to  aboct 
4  per  cent,  but  it  had  no  reference  to  the  cost  of  the  buildings. 

Mr.  DoREMTjs.  You  say  it  amounted  to  4  per  cent  of  the  cost  f 

Admiral  Parks.  About  that. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Who  was  the  contractor! 

Admiral  Parks.  General  Construction  Co. 

Mr.  DoREMtrs.  Is  this  the  same  company  that  built  the  htfg  Aiay 
base  at  Brooklyn  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  Yes. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  That  was  one  of  the  largest  construction  projects 
undertaken  during  the  war? 

Admiral  Parks.  It  was;  ves.  They  built  the  Army  base  and  tbt 
Navy  storehouses,  the  Navy  oase. 
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Mr.  DoHEMUs.  I  am  informed  that  that  job  was  done  under  the  I 

so-called  emergency  construction  contract,  and  that  the  fee  amounted  j 

to  less  than  2  per  cent.  i 

Admiral  Parks.  The  Army  base  ? 

Mr.  DoREMCs.  Yes.  If  that  is  so,  would  you  consider  that  exces- 
sive? 

Admiral  Parks.  No  ;  I  would  not  call  that  excessive  if  all  the  work 
was  carried  out,  but  I  think  it  was  somewhat  reduced.  I  think 
$40,000,000  was  the  original  amount  to  be  put  in  that  base.  It  was 
somewhat  reduced. 

Mr.  DoREMT78.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact,  the  fee  amounted  to  less  than 
2  per  cent  of  the  cost  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  If  I  understand  you  correctly,  I  understand  you 
to  say  that  that  would  not  be  considered  excessive. 

Admiral  Parks.  I  should  not,  unless  it  were  absolutely  clear  of  all 
expense  to  the  contractor.  If  the  contractor  is  going  to  get  anything 
at  all,  I  should  say  that  2  per  cent  would  not  more  than  give  him  a 
reasonable  profit  on  a  job  of  that  size.  And  then,  again  you  have 
got  to  consider  whether  he  is  going  to  carry  the  casualty  insurance 
himself  or  whether  he  is  going  to  carry  the  policy,  the  bond  insur- 
ance. If  he  is  going  to  carry  uie  bond  insurance,  he  would  not  have 
anything  left  out  of  1^  to  2  per  cent  This  bonding  proposition  is 
something  that  we  are  not  wholly  familiar  with.  You  see  a  policy  of 
20  per  cent  on  the  job,  and  suppose  the  contractor  is  paying  6  per 
cent  fee  on  the  bond.  You  assume  he  is  paying  it  on  100  per  cent, 
not  what  the  contract  calls  for.  Except  sometimes  on  a  cost-plus 
contract,  we  charge  him  with  a  $100,000  bond,  and  it  may  run  to 
$1,500,000,  and  the  bonding  company  does  not  find  out  about  it.    The  j 

contractor  will  pay  on  the  $100,000  that  he  started  out  with. 

Mr.  DcMiEMTJS.  If  the  contractors'  fees,  Admiral,  on  all  of  the  16  j 

jobs  averaged  between  3  and  4  per  cent  of  cost  of  construction  com-  j 

pany,  would  you  consider  those  fees  excessive? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  could  not  tell  until  I  knew  what  was  included.  1 

If  he  was  carrying  certain  things  that  we  consider  overhead,  3, 4,  5,  or  I 

6  per  cent  would  not  be  high.    If  those  things  are  carried,  not  as  ' 

straight  costs,  upon  which  he  is  getting  a  fee,  then  the  3  or  4  per  cent 
might  be  high.   .  I 

Mr.  DoREMTis.  Could  you  have  incorporated  in  your  testimony  a  j 

copy  of  the  contracts  of  the  Navy  and  Munitions  Building?  1 

Admiral  Parks.  Yes,  sir ;  I  will  do  so. 

Mr.  DoREMTJs.  And  also  for  the  Pelham  Bay,  N.  Y.,  training  sta- 
tion.  j 

Admiral  Parks.  We  did  not  have  a  contract;  we  did  that  by  day 
labor. 

Mr.  DoREMtrs.  What  connection  did  Henry  Stears  (Inc.)  have  with 
that job? 

Admiral  Parks.  That  was  the  first  camp. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Was  tha,t  a  cost-plus  contract? 

Admiral  Parks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoKEinTs.  Could  you  insert  that  in  the  record  as  a  part  of  your 
testimony? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  wilL 
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Mr.  DoBEMUs.  Can  you  tell  the  committee  now  what  fee  Hemr 
Stears  (IncJ  received  on  that  contract? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  can  not  now ;  but  I  will  insert  it. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  You  are  familiar  with  the  reputation  of  the  West' 
inghouse,  Church,  Kerr  &  Co.? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  am. 

Mr.  DoREMTjs.  You  are  also  familiar  with  the  reputation  of  Stooe 
&  Webster  Co.? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  am. 

Mr.  DoKEMTJs.  You  are  also  familiar  with  the  reputation  of  the 
firm  of  J.  G.  Bryce  &  Co.? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  am. 

Mr.  DoRZMns.  Do  you  consider  them  efficient  contractors! 

Admiral  Parks.  I  would  consider  them  efficient  c<mtnctors. 

Mr.  DoREMTTS.  Do  you  know  that  all  of  their  work  is  done  under  the 
cost-plus  fffstem? 

'  Admiral  Parks.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  ever  heard  that  tbev 
have  done  anything  else.  I  think  the  Westinghouse,  Church.  Knr 
&  Co.  bid  for  one  lump-sum  contract  for  me,  and  that  was  about  all 
I  know.  It  is  not  their  policy  to  bid  on  lump-sum  work.  They  h%^* 
refused  time  and  again  to  do  it. 

Mr.  DoREHTTS.  Admiral,  did  you  let  the  contract  for  the  Navy  ao<i 
Munitions  Buildings  in  Washington? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  did;  yes. 

(The  contracts  above  referred  to  are  here  printed  in  full  in  the 
record,  as  follows:) 

Navt  Depabtment — Memorandum  Copt  of  Contract  No.  2853.  Basib  Vrcs 
Plans  and  Specitications  Prepared  bt  the  Bubxatt  or  Tasm  and  Docki. 

(Tbe  original  Is  on  file  In  the  Oflce  of  the  AnditDr  fbr  th«  Nary  DcpftrtMcaLI 

This  contract,  of  two  parts,  made  and  concluded  this  25th  day  of  Fetoniirj. 
A.  I).  1918,  by  and  between  Turner  Construction  Co.,  a  corporation  of  tbf  ?tis» 
of  New  York,  having  an  office  and  place  of  business  at  No.  244  Madison  Atrcwa*. 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  the  United  States,  partjr  of  tkf 
second  part,  wltnesseth: 

That  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  and  the  said  party  of  the  fiecoad  part 
do  covenant  and  agree  to  and  with  each  other  as  follows : 

First  For  and  In  consideration  of  the  payments  to  be  made  as  hereiBafhr 
provided  the  party  of  the  first  part  will  construct  and  complete  a  XsTy  oft* 
building  and  an  Army  office  building,  to  be  located  In  Potomac  Park,  ww*  ■' 
Seventeenth  Street  NW.  and  south  of  B  Street  NW.,  In  Hie  District  of  Coltnnh.i 
together  with  the  necessary  connecting  mains,  and  will  furnish  and  laataU  ~ 
said  buildings  electrical  equipment  and  such  other  facilities  as  the  GoiwmaW 
may  deem  necessary  and  suitable.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  apecUrt- 
tlon  No.  2853  and  drawings  to  be  provided  by  the  party  of  the  seroDd  i«7'. 
said  drawing  when  so  provided  and  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  Tank  *i- 
Docks  to  be  regarded  as  forming  a  part  of  this  contract  with  like  opent>« 
and  effect  as  If  they  were  Incorporated  herein. 

Second.  Said  specification  No.  2853  and  the  general  provisions  titereiD  trntt- 
tloned.  the  instructions  relative  to  factory  Inspection  mentioned  in  the  mii 
general  provisions,  and  addendum  No.  1,  dated  July  10,  1917.  to  said  git*n: 
provisions,  as  herein  modified,  are  appended  to  and  fi>rm  a  part  of  this  emtnei 
Said  addendum  No.  1  is  hereby  modified  as  follows: 

(a)  The  last  sentence  of  paragraph  3.  clause  (o)  thereof,  is  caawhd  and  is 
lieu  of  the  plant  rental  provided  thereby  the  party  of  the  first  part  riiaU  b* 
paid  a  reasonable  lump-sum  plant  rental  to  be  mutually  agreed  upoo. 

( & )  In  paragraph  5,  wherever  the  words  "  monthly  "  and  "  month  "  orrar.  (V 
words  "weekly"  and  "week,"  respectively,  are  snbstltoted ;  after  tbe  wiri 
"  contractor  "  in  the  sixth  sentence  the  words  "  and  a  proportional  put  of  A* 
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agreed  plant  rental "  are  added ;  in  the  seventh  sentence  the  words  "  or  of  the 
fee  "  are  canceled ;  and  in  the  eighth  sentence  for  the  words  "  promptly  after 
the  first "  the  words  "  on  the  last  day  "  are  substituted. 

(c)  Paragraph  16  Is  canceled.  The  party  of  the  first  part  shall  furnish  satis- 
factory bond  In  a  penal  sum  equal  to  5  per  cent  of  the  estimated  amount  of 
this  contract,  the  cost  of  the  bond  to  be  Included  as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
work. 

Third.  The  buildings  to  be  constructed  hereunder  shall  be  completed,  so  far 
as  to  °be  suitable  for  beneficial  occupance,  the  Navy  buildings  within  four  and 
one-half  months  from  date  of  approval  of  foundation  plans  therefor,  the  Army 
building  within  five  and  one-half  months  from  date  of  approval  of  foundation 
plans  therefor,  and  the  heating  plant  and  connecting  mains  within  four  and  one- 
half  months  from  the  date  of  approval  of  foundation  plans  therefor.  The 
entire  work  shall  be  completed'  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter. 

Fourth.  For  delay  in  completion  for  beneficial  occupancy  as  aforesaid,  de- 
ductions as  liquidated  damages  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  general 
provisions  aforesaid,  be  made  from  payments  earned  hereunder,  of  $400  a 
calendar  day  for  the  Navy  building,  $400  a  calendar  day  for  the  Army  build- 
ing, and  $100  a  calendar  day  for  the  heating  plant  and  connecting  mains :  Pro- 
vided, That  if  the  party  of  the  first  part  shall  be  unable  to  obtain  necessary 
Doaterlals  the  Government,  upon  request,  will  give  such  aid  in  obtaining  them 
OS  may  be  practicable,  and  a  further  failure  to  obtain  such  materials  will 
then  constitute  an  unavoidabe  delay  within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  14  of 
the  general  provisions  aforesaid;  and  further,  that  strikes  of  workmen 
interferring  with  the  progress  of  the  work  will  likewise  constitute  an  un- 
'avoidable  delay  within  the  meaning  of  said  paragraph. 

Fifth.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  precautions  heretofore  adopted  by  the 
contractor  for  the  guarding  and  protection  of  its  plant  and  work,  the  con- 
tractor shall  provide  such  additional  watchmen  and  devices  for  protection 
of  its  plant  and  property  and  the  work  in  process  for  the  Navy  Department 
against  espionage,  acts  of  war,  and  of  alien  enemies  as  may  be  required  by 
the  Navy  Department.  The  contractor  shall,  when  required,  report  to  the 
Xavy  D^artment  the  citizenship,  country  of  birth,  or  alien  status  of  any  and 
all  of  Its  employees.  When  required  by  the  Navy  Department  the  contractor 
shall  refuse  to  employ  or,  if  already  employed,  forthwith  discbarge  from 
employing  and  exclude  from  Its  works  any  person  or  persons  designated  by 
the  Navy  Department  for  cause  as  undesirable  for  employment  on  work 
for  the  Navy  Department.  The  cost  of  such  additional  watchmen  and  devices 
as  may  be  required  by  the  Navy  Department  for  said  purposes  will  be  borne 
by  the  Government.  This  provision  shall  be  effective  only  during  the  period 
of  the  war. 

Sixth.  For  nnd  In  consideration  of  the  faithful  performance  of  the  work 
herein  provided  for,  the  party  of  the  first  part  shall  be  paid  the  cost  of  all 
labor  and  material  furnished  by  it  therefor,  the  agreed  plant  rental,  and  a  fee 
equal  to  10  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  that  portion  of  the  work  performed 
directly  by  it.  Involving  no  subcontracts  for  labor  at  the  site,  and  5  per  cent 
•if  the  cost  of  that  portion  of  the  work  performed  indirectly,  Involving  sub- 
ooittracts  for  labor  at  the  site:  It  being  distinctly  understood  and  agreed, 
however,  that  said  fee  shall  In  no  case  exceed  the  sum  of  $260,000.  Pay- 
ments shall  he  made  upon  vouchers  prepared,  certified,  and  approved  In  the 
manner  contemplated  by  paragraph  5  of  said  addendum  No.  1 :  Provided, 
hotre-rer.  That  when  the  sum  of  $250,000.  ns  fee  has  been  earned,  payments 
«hnI1  thereafter  be  made  only  for  the  cost  of  the  work  and  plant  rental ;  the 
reservnHons  aforesaid,  less  liquidated  damages  for  delay,  if  any,  and  any 
other  credits  due  the  Unltefl  States,  to  be  paid  on  completion  and  acceptance 
of  the  entire  work  herein  provide*!  for,  and  the  execution  of  a  release  of 
claims  as  contemplated,  by  paragraph  29  of  the  general  provisions  aforesaid. 

Seventh.  Paragraph  17  of  the  general  provisions  shall  not  apply  to  this  con- 
tract. 

Kighth.  Neither  this  contract  nor  any  Interest  therein  shall  be  transferred  by 
the  party  of  the  first  part  to  any  other  party  or  parties. 

Ninth.  No  Member  of  or  Delegpte  to  Congress,  hor  any  person  holding  any 
office  or  appointment  under  the  Navy  Department  is,  or  shall,  be  admitted  to  any 
share  or  part  of  this  contract  or  to  any  benefit  to  arise  therefrom :  Provided, 
That  this  provision  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  this  contract  If  the  same 
is  made  by  an  incorporated  company  for  the  general  benefit  of  such  company. 
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In  the  performance  of  this  contract  no  person  shall  be  employed  wiio  Is  oit.ler- 
golng  sentence  of  imprisonment  at  bard  labor  imi)Osed  by  a  court  bavins  crtmlnal 
Jurisdiction. 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  parties  hereto  have  hereunto  set  their  hkads  %bt 
day  and  year  first  above  written. 


Witnesses : 

A.  L.  Pabsors. 
Graham  E^oebton. 


TUBKER  CoNSTBHCnOW   Co, 

H.  C.  TiTBKEB,  President. 


The  UmrcD  Statcs, 
By  F.  D.  RoosEVKLT, 
At  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Xmni. 


As  to  signature  of  F.  D.  Roosevelt,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy : 

Gbaham  Eoekton,  Solicitor. 
O.  K.— G.  R.  K.,  E.  H.  M.,  S.  L.  W. 


SPEt'IFICATION  No.  2853  FOB  NAVY  OFFICE  AND  Wab  OFFICE  AT  W-VSHIXOTOK.  P.  i\ 

OENEBAL  PBOVISIONS. 

1.  The  general  provisions  entitled  "  General  provisions  forming  part  of  «?«f  ■: 
fications  for  contracts  for  public  works,  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks.  March  'J'. 
1017,"  shall  form  a  part  of  this  specification. 

SPECIAI.  PROVISIONS. 

2.  Oeneral  intention. — It  is  the  declared  and  acknowledged  Intention  •!.•! 
meaning  to  provide  and  secure  a  building  for  use  as  a  navy  office,  a  ttoihlicr 
for  use  as  a  war  office,  and  a  heating  plant  for  both  bnlldings. 

3.  General  description. — ^The  Navy  office  building  shall  be  a  three-storj-  '•■ 
Inforcert  concrete  structure,  having  wings  extending  out  from  a  bead  h<m^  »r 
wings  and  the  head  house  being  60  feet  in  width  outside  of  walls.  The  Wi- 
office  building  shall  be  similar  to  the  Navy  office  building.  Both  buildlDfS  sia 
have  suitable  toilets,  staircases,  elevators,  plumbing,  lighting,  and  heatlnjc  ft*- 
tenis.  The  work  Includes  a  separate  building  for  use  as  a  heating  plant,  t-> 
gether  with  the  necessary  equipment  and  connecting  mains.  The  bnlldlDfct  tta" 
be  complete  in  every  respect  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  Intended.  V''. 
all  work  shall  be  done  as  directed  by  the  officer  in  charge. 

4.  Location. — The  two  office  buildings  shall  be  located  In  Potomac  Park.  l» 
tween  Seventeenth  and  Twenty-flrst  Streeta  on  B  Street  NW..  anil  the  h(«tir.£ 
plant  west  of  Twenty-fifth  Street  and  south  of  D  Street  NW.,  Washlngtitn.  I>  < 
The  exact  location  will  be  Indicated  by  the  officer  In  charge. 

5.  Time  of  completion. — ^The  time  of  completion  shall  be  as  stated  la  tS- 
contract. 

6.  Damages  for  delay. — In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  paragn[4t  '." 
of  the  "  General  Provisions  "  shall  be  as  stated  in  the  contract 

7.  Night   work. — If  the  contractor  desires   to  carry  on   work   at  nlsht    — 
outside  the  regular  hours  he  shall  make  application  to  the  officer  In  chmt- 
in  ample  time  to  enable  satisfactory  arrangements  to  be  made  by  the  Gme— 
nient  for  Inspecting  the  work   In  progress.     If  granted  permlssioa   h*-  •■?  • 
light  the  different  parts  of  the  work  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  o<ft  -- 
in  charge  and  shall  comply  with  all  regulations. 

8.  Emplovment  of  labor. — ^The  contractor  shall  not  employ  on  the  work  »-■ 
citizen  of  nations  with  whom  the  United  States  is  at  «-nr,  nor  of  na"-.-- 
alHed  to  or  friendly  with  nations  at  war  with  the  United  States.  rnTt»<»- 
niore.  the  officer  in  charge  shall  have  the  right  to  demand  immediate  irfn**'*' 
of  any  individual  from  the  work,*  and  where  such  demand  Is  made  th<»  si-' 
\idual  referred  to  shall  be^removetl  from  the  work  and  not  again  fraploti* 
thereon.  This  right  of  removal  shall  apply  to  nil  work  done  by  the  c»iotT><  '• ' 
whether  on  the  site  or  elsewhere. 

9.  iMik  of  Government  facilities. — Particular  attention  Is  calleil  t«»  th^  f t -. 
that  no  Government  facilities  wiil  be  available  for  the  nse  of  the  roBtra<^iir 
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10.  Method  ot  procedure. — ^After  the  contract  Is  awarded  the  contractor  shall  I 

submit  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  a  detailed  statement.  ' 

oatllning  the  method  of  procedure  that  he  proposes  to  follow.  j 

H.  Uraicings  reqiiired  of  the  contractor  after  the  contract  i»  aicarded. — The 
contractor  shall  submit  to  the  officer  In  charge  for  approval  such  drawings  as 
he  may  be  requested  to  furnish  before  commencing  the  work  to  which  they 
shall  apply. 

12.  V»e  of  structure  before  acceptance. — The  Government  shall  have  the  right 
at  any  time  during  the  construction  of  the  structure  to  enter  the  same  for  the 
purpose  of  Installing,  by  Government  labor  or  by  other  contracts,  any  neces- 
sary work,  or  for  iny  other  purpose  in  connection  with  the  installation  of  i 
facilities.  It  being  mutually  understood  and  agreed,  however,  that  the  contrac- 
tor and  the  Government  will,  so  far  as  possible,  labor  to  mutual  advantage  i 
where  their  several   works  In  the  above-mentioned  or  unforeseen  Instances 

touch  upon  or  interfere  with  each  other.  | 

13.  Eight-hour   taw. — The  contractor  will   have  the   right,  under   the   con-  i 
tract,  to  employ  labor  In  excess  of  eight  hours  per  day.  In  view  of  the  present 
emergenc}'  conditions;   such  employment  In   excess  of  eight  hours,  however. 

shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  time  and  one-half  time.  Atten- 
tion of  bidders  Is  directed  to  the  Executive  order  dated  March  22,  1917^ 
which  authorizes  suspension  of  the  limitation  of  eight  hours'  work  on  Govern- 
ment contracts. 

UATEBIAU3  AND  W0BKMAR8HIP. 

14.  All  materials  and  workmanship  shall  be  of  the  besl.  quality  of  their 
respective  kinds  unless  other  grades  are  specifically  mentioned,  and  the  a''- 
ceptance  of  same  Is  understood  and  agreed  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  officer  In  charge.  , 

OFFICE  BUILDINGS. 

15.  M'ork  required. — ^The  two  office  buildings  shall  have  a  reinforced  concrete 
framework  supporting  the  second  and  third  floors,  the  roof,  the  outside  walls, 
and  the  partitions.  The  first  floors  shall  be  of  concrete  resting  directly  on 
earth,  with  the  floor  level  from  one  to  three  feet  above  the  ground  outside  the 
buildings. 

16.  Loads. — The  second  and  third  floors  shnll  be  designed  for  a  live  load  of 
75  pounds  per  square  foot.  Columns  shall  be  designated  for  a  live  load  of  50 
pounds  per  square  foot  of  floor  area.  The  roof  shall  be  designed  for  the  fol- 
lowing live  and  dead  loads,  snow  40  pounds,  insulating  tile  25  pounds,  cinder 
fill  and  roof  covering  10  pounds. 

17.  Walls. — The  outside  walls  shall  have  steel  sash  with  plastered  hollow 
tile  or  brick  for  the  portion  below  the  window  sills. 

18.  Partitions. — Interior  partitions  shall  be  smooth-faced  hollow  tile  and  shall 
have  wood  doors  and  transoms  with  glass  sash  above  a  portion  of  the  par- 
titions along  the  main  corridors. 

19.  Roof. — The  roof  shall  be  of  reinforced  concrete  with  an  Insulating 
medium  or  a  suspended  celling  and  a  waterproof  coating  of  tar  and  gravel. 

20.  Woodwork. — ^AU  woodwork  shall  be  painted  with  lead  and  oil,  but  cold- 
water  paint  shall  be  used  for  the  entire  masonry  interior. 

21.  Plastering. — There  will  be  no  plastering  on  any  interior  surfaces  except 
those  of  the  outside  walls. 

22.  Elevators. — Two  electric  freight  elevators  shall  be  provided  In  eoch 
building. 

23.  Mechanical  equipment. — Heating,  lighting,  and  plumbing  equipment  com- 
plete for  both  buildings  are  included. 

HEATING  PLANT. 

24.  Work  required  Includes  a  building,  certain  equipment,  and  connecting 
mains  to  the  office  buildings.  Details  of  construction  shall  be  as  directed  by 
the  officer  in  charge. 

OENEBAI. 

25.  Two  plans  T.  &  D.  Nos.  75097  and  75098,  showing  location  of  buildings 
accompany  ttala  qieciflcation  and  form  a  part  of  the  contract    Additional  plans 
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and  specifications  will  be  provided  from  time  to  time  as  required,  and  whn  ■;>- 
proved  will  form  a  part  of  the  contract. 
Navt  Depabtment, 

Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  Feltruary  tS,  1918. 


This  supplemental  agreement,  made  and  concluded  at  Wasblngtmi.  D.  C 
this  15th  day  of  March,  A.  D.,  1918,  by  and  between  Turner  Constmctioo  Oo.  t 
corporation  of  the  State  of  New  York,  having  an  office  and  place  of  bnsiae*  tt 
244  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  the  Uidud 
States,  party  of  the  second  part,  witnesseth : 

That  whereas  it  is  deemed  necessary  and  desirable  to  make  certmin  rhahgn 
in  the  provisions  of  the  contract  between  the  parties  hereto,  dated  Fdbmrr 
25,  1918,  for  the  construction  of  Navy  and  Army  office  buildings,  with  hmtine 
plant,  connecting  mains,  electrical  equipment,  and  other  fadlltlea,  in  ;tr 
District  of  Columbia. 

Now,  therefore,  in  consideration  of  the  premises,  and  for  and  in  oonsldenttM 
of  the  covenants  and  promises  hereinafter  stated,  one  for  the  other,  tt  I* 
mutually  covenanted,  agreed,  and  promised  as  follows — that  is  to  a*j : 

First.  The  heating  plnnt  and  connecting  mains  called  for  in  the  firtt  pan- 
grnph  of  contract  No.  2«.t3  shall  be  omitted,  but  the  stenm-heat  dintrlbati-i 
system  within  the  buildings  shall  be  Included  as  part  of  the  work  nndcr  th» 
contract 

Second.  Clause  third  of  said  contract  is  hereby  so  modified  as  to  read  v 
follows : 

"Third.  The  buildings  to  be  constructed  hereunder  shall  be  completnl  ■* 
far  us  to  be  suitable  for  beneficial  occupancy  as  follows:  One-half  the  >*n 
building  by  August  15,  1918;  one-half  the  Army  building  by  Septanbrr  1. 
1918 ;  the  remainder  of  the  Navy  building  by  September  15,  1818 ;  the  i«b»i>- 
iler  of  the  Army  building  by  October  1,  1918.  The  entire  work  shall  be  no- 
plcte<l  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter.  .The  time  when  one-half  or  the  vbi-t' 
of  each  office  building  is  suitable  for  beneficial  occupancy  shall  be  when  sack 
half  or  the  whole  of  the  building  Is  fully  inclosed  with  the  painting.  IntAiir 
finish,  heating,  plumbing,  electric  work,  floors,  and  partitions  In  sodi  (Uir 
of  completion  that  any  additional  work  to  be  done  shall  be  of  such  chaiacur 
as  not  to  interfere  with  the  use  of  the  building  for  the  purpoae  intendML' 

Third.  Clause  fourth  of  said  contract  is  hereby  so  modified  as  to  n*d  » 
follows : 

"Fourth.  For  delay  in  completion  for  beneficial  occupancy  as  Mtotuai'- 
deductions  as  liquidated  damages  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  team. 
provisions  aforesaid,  be  made  from  the  payments  earned  hereunder  of  S3* 
a  calendar  day  for  one-half  the  Navy  building,  200  a  calendar  day  for  oa»4»-' 
the  Army  building,  $200  a  calendar  day  for  the  remainder  of  the  Na«y  \»i^ 
ing,  and  $200  a  calendar  day  for  the  remainder  of  the  Army  hnM.a( 
Provided,  That  if  the  party  of  the  first  part  shall  be  unable  to  obtain  bnw 
sary  materials  the  Government,  upon  request,  will  give  soch  aM  la  iitttMtt 
them  as  may  be  practicable,  and  a  further  failure  to  obtain  soch  motrnt' 
will  then  constitute  an  unavoidable  delay  within  the  meaning  of  poragrapk  '.4 
of  the  general  provisions  aforesaid;  and  further,  that  strikes  ot  srwliKt 
Interferrlng  with  the  progress  of  the  work  will  likewise  constitute  on  ansTt-  - 
able  delay  within  the  meaning  of  said  paragraph." 

Fourth.  Clause  sixth  of  said  contract  is  hereby  so  modified  as  to  read  t* 
follows : 

"  Sixth.  For  and  in  consideration  of  the  faithful  performance  of  the  v  -^ 
herein  provided  for,  the  party  of  the  first  part  shall  be  paid  the  com  ot  Mi 
work  furnished  by  it  therefor,  as  defined  in  addendum  No.  1  of  July  10,  Vi'.' 
as  modified  by  said  contract,  a  plant  rental  of  |20,000  and  a  fee  cqnol  u<  : 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  that  portion  of  the  work  performed  directly  bj 
involving  no  subcontracts  for  labor  at  the  site,  and  5  per  centum  of  ihr  <«»; 
of  that  portion  of  the  work  performed  indirectly  by  it.  Involving  sobuuntiya 
for  labor  at  the  site;   it  l)eing  distinctly  understood  and  agreed,  hoev' 
that  said  fee  shall  in  no  case  exceed  the  sum  of  |25O,O00l     PoyniMita  ttM 
be  made  upon  vouchers  prepared,  certified,  and  approved  in  the  nanacr  t** 
tempiatetl  by  paragraph  5  of  addendum  Na  1:  Provided,  Hotcerrr,  That  tv 
weekly  payments  on  account  of  fee  shall  be  made  at  the  rate  of  5  per  < 
of  the  cost  of  the  work :  And  provided  further.  That  when  the  saa  oT  T 
has  been  paid  on  account  of  said  fee,  payments  thereafter  shall  be 
for  the  cost  of  the  work  and  plant  rental  until  the  entire  work  hereia 
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for  shall  bave  been  completed  and  accepted,  when  the  balance  of  the  fee,  less 
any  credits  due  the  United  States,  will  be  paid  upon  the  execution  of  a  re- 
lease of  claims  us  contemplated  l)y  paragraph  29  of  the  general  provisions 
afore  said.  Payment  under  plant  rental  shall  be  made  In  four  monthly  in- 
stallments of  $5,000  each,  beginning  May  1,  1918.  No  reservation  from  weekly 
imyuients  on  account  of  plant  rental  shall  be  made." 

Fifth.  The  provisions  of  this  iigreement  are  supplemented  by  letter  of  the 
party  of  the  first  part  dated  Februarj-  27,  1918,  and  by  letter  of  the  party  of 
the  second  part  dated  March  1,  1918,  a  copy  of  which  Is  attached  hereto  and 
forms  a  part  of  this  agreement, 

Sixth.  In  the  second  clause  of  contract  No.  2853,  subhead  (6),,  omit  the 
phrase  "  in  the  seventh  the  words  '  or  of  the  fee '  are  canceled." 

Seventh.  The  specifications  forming  part  of  said  contract  are  hereby  amended 
aa  follows: 

Paragraph  12 :  Add,  "  Whenever  any  parts  of  either  building  have  been  made 
ready  for  beneficial  occupancy,  the  Governmen,t  reserves  the  right  to  occupy 
snch  parts  of  the  buildings." 

Paragraph  20:  Strike  out  period  at  end  of  paragraph  and  add,  "except  as 
directed  by  the  officer  In  charge." 

Paragraph  21:  For  present  paragraph  substitute — 

"  21.  Plastering. — Plastering  will  be  provided  as  may  be  directed  by  the  officer 
In  charge." 

Add  a  paragraph  as  follows: 

"  23}.  Foundations. — Concrete  foundation  piles  as  required  by  the  officer  In 
charge  are  included." 

Eighth.  And  it  Is  further  mutually  understood,  promised,  covenanted,  and 
agreed  that  this  agreement  shall  be  held  and  regarded  as  and  be  supplementary 
to  and  amendatory  of  the  aforesaid  contract,  plans,  and  specifications;  that  it 
shall  in  no  manner  or  degree  affect,  modify,  alter;  omit,  or  vitiate  any  provision 
or  requirement  of  ssiid  contract,  plans,  ur  speeiticatious,  e.xcept.as  specltlcally 
stated ;  tiiat  each  and  every  provision  and  requirement  of  said  contract,  plans, 
and  specifications  shall  remain  In  full  force  and  effect  and  shall  be  appllcnble 
to  and  govern  all  actions,  operations,  and  transactions  on  or  in  connection  with 
the  construction  and  completion  of  said  work,  except  as  otherwise  .specifically 
stated  and  provided ;  that  nothing  contained  or  stated  in  this  agreement  and  noth- 
ing done  or  required  under  its  terms  shall  operate  or  be  held  to  annul,  release,  or 
otherwise  affect  the  bond  attached  to  the  aforesaid  contract,  but  the  same  shall 
be  and  remain  in  full  force  and  virtue  in  the  same  manner  and  with  like  effect 
as  though  the  modifications  herein  provided  fop  had  been  Included  In  and  made 
a  part  of  the  aforesaid  contract  at^  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  same : 
I'rovided,  however.  That  this  agreement  shall  be  accepted,  signed,  and  .sealed 
by  the  surety  on  the  bond  attached  to  the  aforesaid  contract,  and  .said  surety 
Ls  hereby  made  a  party  to  this  agreement  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the 
obligation  of  said  bond  to  cover  the  changes  herein  provided  for. 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  parties  Imve  hereunto  set  their  handd  and  seals 
the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

TXJBNER  CONSTBUCTION  CO., 

H.  C.  Turner,  President. 
The  United  States, 
By  P.  D.  Roosevelt, 
As  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of — 
Attest : 

H.  E.  Plumeb. 
Gbaham  Kokbtor, 

Solicitor  to  F.  D.  Roosevelt,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


The  United  States  Fidelity  &  Guaranty  Co.,  as  surety,  on  the  bond  of  Turner 
Construction  Co.,  guaranteeing  the  performance  of  its  contract  wltji  the  United 
States  of  America,  hereby  consents  to  the  execution  of  the  supplemental  agree- 
loent  hereinbefore  recited. 
Dated  New  Tork,  April  16,  1918. 

UNrna)  States  FiDBLrrr  &  Quarantt  Co. 
By  Edwabw  R.  Lewis. 
Attest: 

C.   D.  MAS8RAI.L. 
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General  Provisions  Forming  Part  of  Specifications  fob  Contkact  k>r  Pthjc 
Works,  Bi-rkau  of  Yards  and  Pocks,  Navy  Department. 

Mabch  30,  1917. 

1.  Contract. — The  contract  to  cover  the  work  to  be  done  will  be  baised  npan 
these  Kcnerul  provisious,  tlie  detuiled  sx)ecillcattou  of  the  work,  aud  the  piaiif 
or  other  papers  tu  which  sucli  detailed  specification  refers,  all  of  wbicii  wlU 
be  attached  to  and  form  a  part  of  the  contract  Tlie  successful  bidder  wOi 
be  tlie  party  of  the  first  part  to  the  contract,  aud  will  t>e  known  as  the  coo- 
tractor,  and  the  Navy  Department  will  be  the  party  of  tbe  secuud  pan.  aad 
kno^vn  as  the  Government. 

2.  Government  representatives. — ^The  work  will  be  under  the  genentl  dir»r- 
tion  of  the  Cliief  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  acting  under  instmctiiai 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  A  resident  ofiicer  of  the  Corps  of  Civil  Emd- 
neers.  United  States  Navy,  or  otlier  ofiicer  or  representative  of  the  Umen- 
ment,  laiown  a«  the  ofiicer  in  charge,  will  have  Immediate  charKe  and  Mipcr- 
vlslon  of  the  work  aud  of  all  details  thereof,  including  inspection.  Appnls 
may  be  made  to  the  resident  senior  naval  oflBccr.  to  the  Chief  of  tlie  Bum* 
of  Yards  and  Docks,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  the  order  luuonl 

3.  Control  of  work. — ^The  Government,  by  its  officer  in  charge,  sliall  «t  «11 
times  e.xercise  full  supervision  and  general  direction  of  all  wuri:  nnder  ibt 
contract  so  far  as  it  affects  the  interests  of  the  Government,  and  all  que<iocift, 
disputes,  or  difilerences  as  to  any  part  or  detail  thereof  shall  be  «lertdi>d  *iy 
.such  officer  in  charge,  subject  to  appeal,  provided  that  it  shall  be  dl«iinT'i 
understood  that  the  supervision  and  general  direction  of  all  work  nnder  tt» 
contract  by  the  officer  in  charge  shall  not  relieve  the  amtractor  of  re«|k«^>^ 
bility  for  the  full  protection  of  and  responsibility  for  his  work,  both  as  recardi 
sufficiency  and  time  of  execution. 

4.  Omissions  and  misdescriptions. — ^The  omission  from  the  contract  or  fro 
the  plans,  specifications,  or  other  papers  attached  thereto  and  fonnlni;  a  pan 
thereof  or  the  misdescription  of  any  details  of  work  the  proper  perfunkaacr 
of  which  Is  evidently  necessary  to  carry  out  fully  the  general  inteodoti  n 
pressed  In  the  detailed  specification  of  the  work  shall  not  oiierate  to  reieaft 
the  contractor  from  performing  such  work,  but  the  same  shall  lie  fally  and 
properly  performed  in  the  same  manner  as  if  fully  and  correctly  indlca'ed. 
described,  and  required  in  and  by  the  contract  and  without  expeiute  to  Xbe 
Government  in  addition  to  the  contract  price. 

5.  Discrepancies. — The  specifications  and  plans  forming  part  of  the  enotrKt 
shall  be  considered  as  supplementary  one  to  the  other,  so  that  materials  and 
workmanship  Indicated,  called  for,  or  necessarily  Implied  by  the  one  and  v* 
by  the  other  shall  be  supplied  and  worked  into  place  the  same  as  thoci^ 
specifically  called  for  by  both.  Should  any  discrepancy  be  foand  to  exist  be- 
tween plans  aud  specifications  or  any  parts  of  either,  or  should  the  lanmuff 
of  any  part  of  the  contract  prove  to  bo  ambiguous  or  doubtfal,  the  oflkvr  3 
charge  will  decide  as  to  the  true  Intent  and  meaning. 

6.  Facilities. — Unless  otherwise  specifically  state<1  the  contractor  shall  b» 
allowed  reasonable  space  at  the  site  of  the  work  and  access  to  the  samr  'tr 
receiving,  handling,  storing,  and  working  material.  Employees,  material,  anl 
plant  shall  be  confined  to  the  space  assigned.  Upon  the  completSoa  «f  tb* 
work  the  contractor  shall  remove  all  his  surplus  material,  machinery.  t«nli 
etc.,  from  the  property  of  the  Government,  and  upon  failure  so  to  do  vltfcn 
30  days  from  the  date  of  notice  to  remove  they  may  be  treated  as  abandnaw* 
property. 

7.  Rmploiiees. — The  contractor  shall  employ  only  competent,  carefnl.  onkttj 
I)ersoiis  upon  the  work;  and  If  nt  any  time  it  shall  appear  to  the  oOkvr  >a 
charge  that  any  person  employed  upon  the  work  is  incompetent,  carele*. 
reckless,  or  disorderly,  or  disobeys  or  evades  orders  or  instructions  or  shirt* 
his  duty,  such  person  shall  be  Immediately  discharged  from  and  not  aci-r. 
employed  upon  the  work.  Such  discharge  may  be  directe«l  by  tlte  oArer  ;i 
charge,  and  If  not  acceptable  to  the  contractor  shall  be  neverthelvas  Uaoe- 
difltely  effected  preceding  any  appeal.  No  person  undergoing  sentence  of  ;»• 
prisonment  at  hard  labor  shall  be  employed  on  the  work.  The  contracts 
.shall,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work,  take  such  measures  for  the  saMy  ■'• 
life  and  limb  as  will  meet  and  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  laws  of  thr 
State  where  the  work  Is  done. 
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8.  Time  of  commencement  of  work. — ^The  contractor  shall  commence  work 
immediately  after  the  delivery  to  him  of  a  copy  of  the  contract  and  continue 
witliout  interruption  unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  Government. 

9.  Time  of  con\pletion. — Each  bidder  shall  state  the  number  of  calendar 
days  required  to  complete  the  work,  counting  from  the  date '  a  copy  of  the 
signed  contract  Is  delivered  to  him. 

10.  Evaluation  of  bids. — Bids  will  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  the  agreed 
damages  per  day  in  each  case  where  different  times  for  completion  are  named 
hy  bidders,  the  shortest  time  being  taken  as  the  standard  and  other  bids 
increased  at  the  per  diem  rate  to  cover  the  increased  time  required.  Bidders 
are  at  liberty  to  submit  as  many  bids  as  they  desire,  naming  different  periods 
of  time  for  completion  of  the  work. 

11.  Continuance  of  work  after  time. — It  is  mutually  understood  and  agreed 
tliat  In  the  event  of 'the  work  not  being  completed  within  the  time  allowed  by 
tive  contract  said  work  shall  continue  and  be  carried  on  according  to  all  the 
provisions  of  said  contract,  unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  Government  in 
writing,  and  said  contract  shall  be  and  remain  In  full  force  and  effect  during 
the  continuance  and  until  the  completion  of  said  work  unless  sooner  revoked 
or  annulled  according  to  Its  terms:  Provided,  That  neither  an  extension  of 
tlie  time  beyond  the  date  fixed  for  the  completion  of  said  work  nor  the  per- 
mitting or  accepting  of  any  part  of  the  work  after  said  date  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  waiver  by  the  Government  of  its  right  to  annul  or  tel-minate  said 
contract  for  abandonment  or  failure  to  complete  within  the  time  specified,  or 
to  Impose  and  deduct  damages  as  hereinafter  provided.    - 

12.  Extension  of  tims. — For  causes  of  the  character  hereinafter  enumerated 
extensions  of  time  for  the  completion  of  the  work  may  be  allowed.  Should  the 
contractor  at  any  time  consider  that  he  is  entitled  to  an  extension  of  time  for 
any  cause,  he  must  submit  In  writing  to  the  officer  in  charge  an  application 
for  such  extension,  stating  therein  the  cause  or  causes  of  the  alleged  delay.  The 
officer  In  charge  will  refer  the  same  at  once  with  full  report  and  recommendation 
to  the  Navy  Department,  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  for  consideration,  and  for 
8nch  action  as  the  circumstances  may  warrant.  The  failure  or  neglect  of  the 
contractor  to  submit,  as  above  provided,  his  claim  for  extension  of  time  within  80 
days  after  the  happening  of  the  cause  or  causes  upon  which  his  claim  Is  predi- 
cated, shall  be  deemed  and  construed  as  a  waiver  of  all  claims  and  right  to  an 
extension  of  time  for  the  completion  of  the  work  on  account  of  the  alleged  delay, 
and  the  contractor  agrees  to  accept  the  finding  and  action  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  In  the  premises  as  conclusive  and  binding. 

13.  liamagea  for  delay. — In  case  the  work  is  not  completed  within  the  time 
specified  In  the  contract,  or  within  such  extension  of  the  contract  time  as  may  be 
allowed.  It  Is  distinctly  understood  and  agreed  that  deductions  at  the  rate  named 
In  the  specifications  of  the  work  shall  be  made  as  liquidated  damages  and  not  as 
penalty  from  the  contract  price  for  each  and  every  calendar  day  after  and  ex- 
clusive of  the  date  within  which  the  completion  was  required  up  to  and  including 
the  date  of  completion,  said  sum  being  specifically  agreed  upon  as  a  measure  of 
damage  to  the  Government  by  reason  of  delay  In  the  completion  of  the  work ; 
and  the  contractor  agrees  and  consents  that  the  contract  price,  reduced  by  the 
aggregate  damages  so  deducted,  shall  be  accepted  In  full  satisfaction  for  all 
work  done  under  the  contract. 

14.  Vnavoidahle  delays. — Unavoidable  delays  are  such  as  result  from  causes 
which  are  beyond  the  control  of  the  contractor,  such  as  acts  of  Providence,  for- 
tuitous events,  inevitable  accidents,  abnormal  conditions  of  weather  or  tides,  or 
strikes  of  such  scope  and  character  as  to  Interfere  with  the  progress  of  the  work. 
I^elays  caused  by  acts  of  the  Government  will  be  regarded  as  unavoidable  delays. 
Delays  In  securing  delivery  of  materials,  or  by  rejection  of  materials  on  inspec- 
tion. Or  by  changes  in  market  conditons,  or  by  necessary  time  taken  in  submitting, 
checking,  and  correcting  drawings  or  inspecting  material,  or  by  similar  causes, 
will  not  be  regarded  as  unavoidable.  Should  any  delay  In  the  progress  of  the 
work  seem  likely  to  occur  at  any  time,  the  contractor  shall  notify  the  officer  in 
charge  in  writing  of  the  anticipated  or  actual  delay,  in  order  that  a  suitable 
record  of  the  same  may  be  made.     (See  par.  12.) 

15.  Progress. — The  contractor.  If  so  directed,  shall  furnish  on  a  prescribed 
form  a  schedule  of  expected  progress  on  the  work  under  the  contract,  showing 
approximately  the  dates  on  which  each  part  or  division  of  the  work  is  expected 
to  be  begun  and  finished.  The  contractor  shall  also  forward  to  the  officer  in 
charge  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  first  day  of  each  month  a  summary 
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report  of  the  progress  of  the  various  parts  of  the  work  ander  the  contnet  In  th» 
mills  or  shops  and  In  the  field.  vtatliiK  the  existing  statns,  rate  of  prosrcM.  od- 
raated  time  of  completion,  cause  of  delay,  If  any,  etc. 

16.  Annuhnent  of  contract. — If  nt  any  time  the  progress  of  the  work  «*i' 
have  been  such  as  to  show  that  the  work  can  not  be  completed  within  tkr 
time  allowed,  or  should  any  provision  of  the  contract  he  violated  by  the 
contractor,  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  may.  If  to  bit 
opinion  the  interests  of  the  Government  demand  it,  declare  the  rnntrm 
null  and  void  without  pre.ludlce  to  the  right  of  the  Oovemment  to  rutnw 
for  default  therein  of  violations  thereof.  Should  the  contract  be  derltiwd 
null  and  void  the  contractor  agrees  that  the  Government  may  hold  all  awteftel 
delivered  and  work  done  under  the  contract  and  all  machinery,  tnoH,  apfiU- 
ances,  and  accessories  upon  the  site  of  the  work  or  used  In  connectloo  th^r* 
with  pending  the  completion  of  the  work  covered  by  the  contract  milr* 
alloweil  or  directed  to  remove  them  in  whole  or  In  part.  If  the  otmtrartor  If 
directed  to  remove  the  whole  or  any  part  of  said  machinery,  tools.  appUaiira. 
and  accessories  and  falls  or  neglects  to  do  so  within  80  days  after  Botirr. 
the  Government  shall  thenceforth  be  free  from  any  responsibility  fnr  tb» 
care  or  preservation  thereof  nnd  shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  tnr  iiy 
expense  Incurred  In  connection  therewith.  Upon  the  annulment  of  tV 
contract  a  board  of  ofBcers  or  other  representatives  of  the  Government  *«ll 
be  appointed,  which  shall  ascertain  and  determine  the  value  of  all  niaterial 
delivered  and  work  done,  including  a  fair  and  reasonable  margin  of  pnA 
thereon,  and  upon  the  approval  of  the  findings  of  said  board  by  the  CUrf 
of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  the  Government  may  proceed  to  tnapltt 
the  work  according  to  the  contract,  with  such  changes  as  may  subwqiMnttr 
be  found  necessary  or  deslrnble,  in  such  manner  and  by  snch  menns  »«  '• 
may  deem  advisable,  and  may.  If  the  Interests  of  the  Oovemment  deini»l 
It.  use  or  employ  any  material,  tools,  machinery,  appliances,  and  atcessorW^ 
belonging  to  or  furnished  by  the  contractor  for  use  in  connection  with  the  wnrt 
covered  by  the  contract. 

Said  board  shall  also  Inventory  and  estimate  the  value  of  said  matpri*'.. 
tools,  machinery,  appliances,  and  accessories,  and  said  inventory  and  eMlm** 
shall,  if  approved  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks.  *» 
conclusive  In  any  accounting  between  the  parties  to  the  contract:  PrnrUM. 
That  the  Government  shall  not  be  liable  for  ilppreciatlon  by  onlinary  wwr 
and  tear  or  ln.iury  or  destruction  by  superior  force  or  for  snch  material  * 
articles  as  are  consnmefl  In  use.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  work  the  m* 
of  completing  the  same  shall  he  ascertnined  and  determined,  and  «Vb 
approved  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  shall  he  tu*.' 
conclusive,  and  binding  upon  all  parties;  and  should  the  total  cost  «rf  •*» 
work.  Including  payments  made  to  the  contractor,  exceed  the  contract  prV» 
mndified  by  the  cost  of  any  changes  made  before  or  after  annatment.  dMw 
mined  as  provided  In  the  following  paragraph,  the  difference  shall  be  charti^ 
to  the  contractor,  who  undertakes  and  promises  to  pay  the  same  npon  dnnat>4. 
Should  the  total  cost  of  the  work  be  less  than  the  contract  price  the  "-^ 
tractor  shall  be  credited  with  the  difference  between  the  contract  price.  »« 
modified  by  changes,  and  the  total  cost  of  the  work,  provided  the  mnin^ 
so  credited  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  found  by  the  board  above  mmtk*M>' 
to  be  the  value  of  the  material  delivered  and  work  done  by  the  contractor,  ••» 
previous  payments  to  him. 

n.Chanffes. — ^The  Government  reserves  the  right  to  make  such  cha»««* 
the  contract,  plans,  aud  specifications  as  may  he  (lf«med  necessary  or  advlob' 
and  the  contractor  agrees  to  proc«'e«l  witlj  such  changes  ns  directed  in  wTl"t-r 
by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks.  The  cost  of  said  chences  <*• 
be  estimated  by  the  officers  in  charge,  and  If  less  th«in  $riOO  shall  be  asrrrtalr^i 
by  him.  If  the  cost  of  said  changes  Is  $500  or  more,  as  estimated  by  the  «rt*-«' 
In  charge,  the  same  shall  be  a.scertained  by  a  board  of  not  less  than  thr~ 
officers  or  other  representatives  of  the  Government.  The  cost  of  the  rtaiu" 
as  ascertained  above,  when  approved  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  «»f  T«r>'« 
niid  Docks,  shnli  ho  added  to  or  dcdtictcd  from  the  contract  prire.  ai<d  •> 
contractor  agrees  and  con.sents  that  the  contract  price  thus  InrreiuMl  ita  ' 
be  accepted  In  full  satisfaction  for  all  work  done  under  the  contract :  Proni'i 
That  the  Increase<l  cost  shall  be  the  estimated  actual  cost  to  the  c«iitnK<>« 
at  the  time  of  such  estimate  and  that  the  decreased  cost  shall  be  tbe  «ctT»' 
or  market  value  at  the  time  the  contract  was  made  plus  a  profit  of  lO  prr  rra: 
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18.  Extras. — The  contract  price  shall  cover  all  expenses,  of  whatever  nature 
or  description,  connected  with  the  work  to  be  done  under  the  contract.  Should 
the  ciinti'uetor  at  any  time  consider  that  he  is  being  required  to  furnish  any 
material  or  labor  not  called  for  by  the  contract,  a  written  itemized  claim  for 
compensation  therefor  must  be  submitted  by  him  to  the  oifioer  in  charge,  who 
will  refer  the  same  at  once  with  full  report  and  recommendation  to  the  Navy 
Department,  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  for  decision  and  formal  order  cover- 
ing approved  items.  If  any.  The  failure  or  neglect  of  the  contractor  to  present, 
as  above,  his  claim  for  material  or  labor  alleged  to  be  extra  within  60  days 
after  being  required  to  furnish  or  perform  the  same  shall  be  deemed  and  con- 
strued as  a  waiver  of  all  claim  and  right  to  additional  compensation  for  the 
furnishing  or  performance  of  the  alleged  extra  material  or  labor,  and  the 
contractor  agrees  to  accept  the  finding  and  action  of  the  Navy  Department, 
Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  In  the  premises  as  conclusive  and  binding. 

19.  Oral  modificatu/na. — It  is  distinctly  understood  and  agreed  that  no  oral 
statement  of  any  person  whomsoever  shall  be  allowed  In  any  manner  or  degree 
to  modify  or  otherwise  affect  the  terms  of  the  specifications,  plans,  or  the 
wmtract.    Changes  shall  be  made  only  as  herein  elsewhere  specified. 

20.  Patentt. — The  contractor  shall  forever  protect  and  defend  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  full  and  free  use  and  enjoyment  of  any  and  all  necessary  rights 
to  any  invention,  machine,  or  device  which  may  be  applied  as  a  part  of  the 
work,  either  In  its  construction  or  use  after  completion,  against  the  demands  of 
all  persons  whomsoever. 

21.  Contractor's  re»pon*ihUity. — The  contractor  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
entire  work  coutempltited  by  the  contract  and  every  part  thereof  and  for  ail 
tools,  appliances,  and  property  of  every  description  used  in  connection  there- 
with. All  methods  of  work,  tools,  appliances,  and  auxiliaries  of  all  descrip- 
tions shall  be  safe  and  sufhcient,  and.  If  found  by  the  ofilcer  In  charge  not  to  be 
HO,  shall  be  made  satisfactory  by  the  contractor  without  delay.  The  con- 
tractor shall  specifically  and  distinctly  assume  all  risks  connected  with  the 
work,  and  shall  be  held  liable  for  all  damage  or  Injury  to  property  used  or 
persons  employed  on  or  in  connection  with  the  work  and  ail  damage  or  injury 
to  any  person  or  property,  wherever  located,  resulting  from  any  action  or 
operation  under  the  contract  or  in  connection  with  tlie  work,  and  undertakes 
and  promises  to  protect  and  defend  the  Government  against  nil  claims  and  to 
reimbnrse  It  for  any  outlay  on  account  of  any  such  damage  or  injury. 

22.  Superviition. — Tl«e  contractor  shall  give  the  work  his  personal  attention 
nnd  shall  be  present  on  the  site  of  the  work  continually  during  Its  progress, 
either  in  person  or  by  duly  authorized  representative,  to  receive  directions  or 
instruction  from  the  officer  In  charge.  The  name  of  such  authorized  repre- 
sentative shall  l>e  communicated  In  writing  to  the  officer  iu  charge. 

23.  Eight-hour  law. — Special  attention  is  called  to  the  provisions  of  the 
laws  relating  to  hours  of  labor  upon  public  works.  Any  violation  of  said  laws 
coming  to  the  notice  of  the  Government  officers  or  employees  will  be  reported 
to  the  Navy  Department  for  such  legal  action  as  may  appear  warrante<1. 

Subject  to  the  provision  of  section  2  of  the  eight-hour  law  of  June  19,  1912, 
no  laborer  or  mechanic  doing  any  part  of  the  work  contemplated  by  the  con- 
tract In  the  employ  of  the  contractor  or  any  subcontractor  contracting  for  any 
part  of  said  work  contemplated  shall  be  required  or  permitted  to  work  more 
than  eight  hours  in  any  calendar  day  upon  such  work.  For  each  violation  of 
this  provision  a  penalty  of  $5  shall  be  Imposed  for  each  laborer  or  mechanic 
for  every  calendar  day  in  which  he  shall  be  required  or  permitted  to  iatior 
more  than  eight  hours  upon  said  work,  and  the  amount  of  any  such  penalties 
shall  be  withheld  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Government  from  any  moneys 
becoming  due  under  this  contract,  whether  the  violation  of  this  provision  is 
by  the  contractor  or  any  subcontractor. 

24.  Special  plans. — Wherever  It  shall  he  necessary  the  contractor  shall  make 
sjieplal  or  detail  plana  in  amplification  of  the  contract  plans,  or  In  furtherance 
of  the  specifications,  before  proceeding  with  the  execution  of  the  work.  Such 
plans  shall  be  submitted  to  tlie  officer  in  charge  or  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Yards 
and  Dock-s.  as  may  be  directed,  in  the  form  of  blue  prints,  in  duplicate,  for  con- 
sideration, correction,  or  approval.  When  approved,  one  set  of  these  prints 
shall  he  returned  to  tlie  contractor  so  marked.  When  changes  or  corrections 
are  necessary,  one  set  shall  be  returned  to  the  contractor  so  note<l,  and  he 
shall  proceed  as  before  with  the  submission  of  duplicate  prints.  When  any 
plan  has  been  approved,  the  contractor  shall  furnish  the  officer  In  charge  with 
additional  blue-print  copies,  or  with  the  tracing,  or  an  eouivnletit  ns  rf>gfirrt» 
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the  facility  for  printing.  If  a  tracing  is  submitted,  the  OorenuDent  wtit  matr" 
such  prints  as  it  may  require  and  will  return  the  tracing  to  the  tfoutiartiw . 
•On  the  completion  of  the  work  the  contractor  shall,  if  so  directed,  fsmirt 
the  Gorernment  with  one  complete  set  of  Vandyke  prints,  on  cloth,  of  »ti 
approved  plans.  When  the  work  of  the  contractor  is  of  a  nature  orlgfiMitlBe 
with  him,  full  general  and  detail  plans  shall  be  furnished  to  the  GorerBDCFt 
In  the  form  of  tracings,  or  the  equivalent  as  regards  facility  for  prtetliK. 
which  shall,  upon  approval,  become  the  property  of  the  Oovemment,  spprovrd 
-sets  or  prints  being  furnished  to  the  contractor.  The  approval  of  tbe  mmiil 
and  detail  plans  of  the  contractor  shall  in  all  cases  be  of  a  general  aatw* 
relating  to  their  sufficiency  and  compliance  with  the  intention  of  the  cootnt. 
and  shall  not  relieve  the  contractor  from  errors,  discrepancies,  or  ondaBiflC* 
therein  contained,  which  shall  be  made  good  whenever  found. 

25.  Checking  plans  and  dimensions;  lines  and  levels. — ^The  contrartnr  skaH 
■check  all  plans  furnished  him  Immediately  upon  their  receipt  and  pmu^^W 
notlftr  the  officer  in  charge  of  any  discrepancies  discovered  therein.  Flrar^ 
marked  on  plans  shall,  in  general,  be  followed  in  preference  to  scale  memfarr- 
ments,  but  the  contractor  must  compare  all  plans  and  verify  the  flgureit  b«»f'«r» 
laying  out  the  work  and  will  be  held  responsible  for  any  errors  therein  f^..: 
might  have  been  avoided.  Large-scale  plans  shall,  in  general,  gorrem  amai.- 
scale  plans.  In  all  cases  where  dimensions  are  governed  by  conditions  alrp«<i» 
established  the  contractor  must  depend  entirely  upon  the  measurement*  talc>r 
by  himself,  scale  or  figured  dimensions  to  the  contrary  notwlthstantlinsL  Ni* 
no  deviation  from  the  specified  dimensions  will  be  allowed  unless  antlwtrtjvc 
by  the  officer  In  charge.  The  contractor  shall  be  held  responsible  for  titr-  har* 
and  levels  of  his  work,  which  upon  completion  shall  fulfill  the  lntentii>n  of  thr 
contract. 

26.  Inspection. — ^The  contractor  must  afTord  every  facility  neceasair  tar  IV 
safe  and  convenient  Inspection  of  the  work  throughout  its  constmctlofi.  T^ 
■officer  In  charge  shall  have  power  to  reject  material  and  workmanriilp  vkfi 
are  not  -in  accordance  with  the  contract,  and  all  such  must  be  rgiiw*^ 
promptly  by  the  contractor  and  replaced  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  oArrr  r: 
■charge  without  extra  expense  to  the  Oovemment.  Should  It  be  deemod  ad- 
visable by  the  officer  in  charge  to  make  an  examination  of  work  alrMdy  «•«- 
•pleted  by  removing  or  tearing  out  the  same,  the  contractor  shall  famfaift  a 
necessary  facilities,  labor,  and  material.  If  the  work  is  found  to  be  irlrmtr 
In  any  respect,  due  to  the  fault  of  the  contractor,  he  shall  deftay  all  iV 
■expenses  of  such  examination  and  of  satisfactory  reconstruction.  If  the  wt 
be  found  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  contract,  the  actual  cost  ai  '^ 
■examination  plus  10  per  cent  will  be  allowed  to  the  contractor,  and  tli»  n« 
tractor  shall  be  granted  a  suitable  extension  of  time  on  account  of  the  m*l 
tlonal  work  Involved,  provided  such  extension  of  time  is  clearly  warranted. 

Provisional  acceptance  in  the  course  of  construction  shall  not  prectade  i>r.Wr 
tlon  upon  the  discovery  of  defects  previous  to  acceptance  of  the  fnwndi  n  t 
work.  All  Inspection  of  material  and  workmanship  will  be  made,  unlfloi  oit^' 
■wise  provided,  after  delivery  at  the  site.  When  material  Is  to  be  Inaycyt*^  i- 
the  factory,  the  "  Instructions  relative  to  factory  inspection  of  marhinefy  %-^ 
material,  coming  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Bureau  of  Tards  and  !>«*■*» 
Navy  Department,"  will  form  a  part  of  the  contract  Material  rejert«<d  at  t> 
place  of  manufacture  or  elsewhere  shall  not  he  dellveretl  on  the  site  «»f  Ckr 
work,  and  material  rejected  at  the  site  of  the  work  shall  be  at  once  di9tt:»^:< 
Isolated  and,  as  soon  as  possible,  removed  from  the  Oovemment  reanrattoc 
and  not  returned  thereto. 

27.  Order,  protection,  and  completion  of  work. — ^The  contractor  shall  i»»nii»t 
his  materials ,  and  work  from  deterioration  and  damage  during  rooatr«rt'k« 
and  upon  completion  shall,  without  delay,  remove  hia  plant  and  all  imrf-'-j' 
material  and  rubbish  from  the  site.  The  contractor  will  be  required  to  ra— 
on  this  work  without  interfering  -with  the  ordinary  use  of  the  streeta  or  wir* 
the  operations  of  other  contractors  or  delaying  or  hindering  any  work  deor  >« 
the  Government,  whether  upon  the  site  or  not.  He  shall  make  enxd  ar.» 
damage  to  property  of  the  Government  caused  by  his  operations.  It  is  vmirt 
stooil  and  agreed  that  the  parties  to  the  contract  will,  s«i  far  as  pns9lhh>.  UN*' 
to  mutual  advantage  where  their  several  works  in  the  above-mentlnned  «<r  •• 
unforeseen  Instances  touch  upon  or  Interfere  with  each  other.  Matnal  «♦ 
cessions  under  the  direction  of  the  officer  In  charge  shall  he  made  to 
this  end. 
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28.  Schedule  of  prices. — Before  the  first  payment  becomes  due  the  contractor 
shall  submit  to  tie  ofBcer  In  charge  an  Itemized  schedule  of  prices  on  prescrii)ed 
fomia  furnished  by  the  officer  In  charge.  The  officer  In  charge  will  check  such 
schedule  and  forward  It  to  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  with  his  recom- 
mendation, and  the  schedule,  after  it  has  been  approved  by  the  bureau,  will 
govern  the  preparation  of  monthly  estimates.  Allowance  for  nonperishable 
material  delivered  at  the  site  of  the  work  will  be  made  when  It  appears  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  officer  In  charge  that  such  material  will  be  worked  into 
place  within  a  i-easonable  time  after  date  of  delivery,  and  the  officer  in  charge 
shall  determine  what  period  shall  constitute  a  reasonable  time  after  delivery. 
Allowance  will  be  made  for  such  temporary  work  as  is  of  intrinsic  value  to  the 
Oovemment  for  the  time  being,  such  as  cofferdam,  sheet  piling,  cribwork,  dikes, 
-concrete  forms,  scaffolding,  etc.,  when  such  work  constructed  in  accordance  with 
gen«>al  plans  snbmltted  by  the  contractor  Is  In  place  and  completed  and  found 
by  tbe  officer  In  charge  to  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  for  which  It  was  con- 
structied:  Prtwided,  hmcever.  That  allowance  In  any  payment  on  account  of 
such  temporary  work  shall  not  be  disproportionate  to  the  value  of  other  work 
incladed  therein,  to  be  determined  by  the  officer  In  charge,  and  that  payment 
sball  place  no  responsibility  on  the  Government  for  the  success  or  failure  of 
tbe  structure  on  account  of  which  payment  is  allowed. 

Tbe  prices  to  be  allowed  for  material  for  use  in  temporary  work  shall  be 
tbe  estimated  actual  value  to  the  Government  should  the  contractor  fall  to  pro- 
•ceed  with  the  contract  to  completion.  The  prices  for  material  used  in  the  per- 
manent structure  shall  be  the  actual  current  market  value  as  nearly  as  may  be 
Ascertainable.  The  dlftei-ence  between  the  total  of  the  schedule  of  prices  pre- 
pared as  above  indicated  and  the  contract  price  shall  be  distributed  among  all 
the  items  of  tbe  schedule,  so  that  the  total  of  the  approved  schedule  shall  in 
-e^ery  case  equal  the  total  contract  price.  When  the  contract  or  any  part 
thereof  Is  based  on  unit  prices  and  estimated  quantities,  these  quantities  and 
unit  prices  shall  be  employed  in  the  schedule.  Whenever  the  contract  price  Is 
Increased  or  decreased  by  supplementary  agreement  or  order,  the  schedule  of 
prices  shall  be  amended  to  conform  to  the  increased  or  decreased  contract 
price. 

29.  Payments  and  reservations. — Vouchers  will  be  prepared  by  the  officer  in 
-charge  of  the  work  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  end  of  each  month  covering 
his  estimate,  according  to  tbe  schedule  of  prices,  of  all  material  delivered, 
material  worked  into  place,  and  work  done  to  date.  From  such  gross  estimate 
will  be  deducted  the  next  previous  gross  estimate,  If  any,  and  10  per  cent  of 
the  difference,  unless  otherwise  specified.  The  contractor  shall  certify  to  the 
correctness.  Justness,  and  nonpayment  of  said  vouchers,  after  which  they  will 
be  forwarded  to  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  for  approval  and  for  reference 
to  the  Paymaster  General  of  the  Navy  for  payment  by  check.  Uimn  the  com- 
pletion of  the  contract  the  balance  due  on  account  thereof  will  be  covered  by 
similar  vouchers,  subject  to  any  credits  in  favor  of  the  Government:  Provided, 
That  the  contractor  shall  first  execute  and  deliver  a  final  release  to  the  Gov- 
ernment in  such  form  and  containing  such  provisions  as  shall  be  approved  by 
the  Navy  Department  of  claims  against  the  Government  arising  under  or  by 
-virtue  of  the  contract' 

30.  Lien. — The  Government  shall  have  a  Hen  upon  the  material  entering  into 
tbe  work  under  the  contract  for  all  moneys  paid  for  and  on  account  thereof, 
which  lien  shall  begin  with  the  first  payment,  and  shall  thereupon  attach  to 
tbe  work  done  and  materials  furnished,  and  shall.  In  like  manner,  attach  from 
time  to  time  as  the  work  progresses  and  as  further  payments  are  made,  and 
shall  continue  until  it  shall  have  been  properly  discharged ;  and  said  lien  hereby 
provided  is,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  Congress  approved  August  22,  1911,  para- 
mount. 

31.  Subcontracts. — The  contractor  shall  furnish  the  officer  In  charge,  for  the 
Information  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  immediately  upon  the  execu- 
tion of  any  subcontract,  a  statement  showing  the  name  and  address  of  the  sub- 
contractor, the  clmructer  and  location  of  the  work  involved,  date  of  contract, 
time  limit,  if  any,  nnd  amount  of  money  agreed  to  be  paid.  This  does  not 
include  material  men  iierforming  no  tabor  nor  persons  employed  individually. 

X.\VT  Depahtment, 

Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  March  20,  1917. 
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Addendum  No.  1  to  Oenebal  Pbovibions  Fobmino  Past  or  SFKcmcATioeia  rb 
PuBuc  WoBKS,  Bureau  of  Yabds  and  Docks,  Navy  Dki-aktiiknt.  i{KLATi\-> 

TO  Ck)NTRA0T8   BASED  ON   COST-PLUS  PERCENTAGE    (SUPf^UiEDI.Va  AlHMUIIK'll   N- 

1,  Dated  July  7,  1917). 

Ji-LT  10.  u»n. 

1.  Applicability  limited. — The  provisons  of  this  addemluni  to  tbe  ispnml  fini- 
visions  formiDg  part  of  specifications  for  contracts  for  pulHic  worfcy  arr  •> 
plicable  only  to  such  contracts  as  specifically  include  this  addendnni  an  a  |«rt 
thereof  and  which  provide  for  payment  on  the  basis  of  cost  to  the  eoiitncur 
plus  a  percentage  of  such  cost. 

2  Percenta-ge. — Unless  provision  Is  made  In  the  contract  to  the  coatruj.  tW 
percentage  shall  be  10  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  that  portion  of  the  work  \m- 
formed  by  the  contractor,  and  5  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  that  portton  of  tkp 
work  which  may  be  performed  under  subcontracts,  subcontracta  b^ng  6ttati 
as  oontracta  entered  Into  by  the  principal  contractor  which  inTolve  tabor  « 
the  site. 

3.  Diftnitlon  of  " cont  of  the  work." — ^The  items  of  nwt  iiicluilpii  nodtr  •  «• 
term  "  cost  of  the  work"  on  which  the  percentages  naniml  in  the  ctmtmrt  ».  -■ 
be  applied,  are  hereby  defined,  as  follows: 

(a)  All  labor  tiiid  material  applied  to  both  temiMtniry  ami  pcnnanMil  •■• 
struction,  excluislve  of  plant.     Plant  is  hei-eby  deflnetl  ns  large  equipumtt  ••' 
devices  ordinarily  moved  from  place  to  place  and  usuHlly  available  <«  xir 
completion  of  the  work  for  use  at  other  iwints.    Examples  of  Itenw  inriwv< 
under  the  term  "plant"  are:  Derricks,  engines,  boilem,  nlr  compr««»<«ir>.  t  • 
locks,  concrete  mixers,  pumps,  hoists,  power-driven  tools,  motors,  etc*.    Tli*  «•■« 
of  new  plant  purchased  by  the  contractor  for  the  work  will  l>e  paid  for  oo  "• 
basis  of  the  purchase  price  less  the  appraised  value  of  the  plant  at  ttie  tiair  •• 
completion  of  the  work,  snch  appraisal  to  he  made  by  tlie  officer  in  «ii«r» 
The  Government  will  reserve  the  right  to  retain  such  plant  for  (coremakmi 
use,  in  which  (•:!se  tJt-  full  purchase  price  will  lx>  palil  by  tin-  <}ovfyi.inert  •  •  tJ 
contractor.     The  contractor's  commission  or  percentage  sliall  n<.:   be     ,  ;»:*• 
to  the  cost  of  plant.    In  case  of  the  utilization  of  old  plant  lielonictDg  (•■  i^ 
contractor  at  the  time  of  entering  Into  contract,  or  secured  for  tlie  w«»rt  b}  t-'- 
contractor  on  a  rentnl  basis,  the  Government  will  pay  to  the  contractor  a  ffct;. 
price  for  such  plant,  the  rental  charge  to  be  2i  |)er  cent  per  mnnih  of  tbe  «»' 
mated  cost  of  similar  new  plant 

(ft)  I^oadlng   and   unloading  of   the   contractor's   plant,   l>oth   at    the  «* 
tractor's  yards  and  on  the  site  of  the  work,  together  with  tran.>«p<»Ttati«u   •' 
same  to  and  from  the  work,  provided  that  the  distance  from  which  an    • 
which  the  plant  shall  be  transported  shall  be  subject  ti>  tlie  H|H>r«>va|  f»f  Vjt 
officer  In  charge. 

(c)  Transportation  to  and  from  the  site  of  the  necessai-y  skilled  men  fee  t> 
economical  and  efficient  prosecution  of  the  work.  The  necessity  for  Kocta  traa* 
portatlon  shall  be  determined  by  the  officer  in  charge.  Snch  tranafKiitatx 
shall  not  involve  repeated  travel. 

(rf)  Traveling  expenses  of  any  of  the  officers  or  engineers  of  tbe  cmtTsr^'*' 
when  such  travel  Is  necessary.  The  necessity  for  such  transportation  ahall  n 
determined  by  the  officer  In  charge. 

(e)  Salaries  of  resident  engineers,  superintendents,  timekeepers,  rlcrkK.  i- 
other  employees  of  the  contractor's  local  office  at  the  site  of  the  wwrk.  V 
"  overhead  "  expenses  at  the  contractor's  principal  office  or  salarien  «f  «nici*m* 
or  officers  employed  at  the  principal  office  shall  be  included  in  tlM«  coal  of  tbr 
work,  nor  shall  the  salaries  of  officers  or  engineers  who  nmy  visit  the  w«rt  > 
Included  in  the  cost. 

(f)  All  necessary  expenses  of  the  contractor's  local  office  at  the  site  of  :»• 
work,  such  as  telegraph  and  telephone  service,  expressage,  postage,  etc, 

(p)  Installation  and  dismantling  of  the  contractor's  plant,  as  weli  a<t  the  o* 
of  the  necessary  repairs  and  maintenance  of  same  white  employed  on  the  w«*%. 
provided  that  such  repairs  and  maintenance  shall  not  include  ordinary  vnr 
and  tear. 

(h)  All  hand  tools  and  supplies  necessary  for  the  work.    Sncb  tools  and  «> 
piles  shall  be  the  property  of  the  Government  on  tbe  completion  of  the  won 
or  the  same  may  l>e  removed  by  the  contractor  and  allowance  made  ihrrK--' 
at  an  agreed-upon  inventory  value.    In  any  case  the  course  to  l>e  followed  sha 
be  sub.lect  to  the  approval  of  the  officer  in  charge. 

(i)  The  co.st  of  liability  Insurance  to  protect  l»oth  the  pobllc  and  the  «•• 
tractor  from  damage  due  to  possible  Injury  or  losa  incidental  to  the  work  a«f 
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the  cost  of  actual  damages  In  excess  of  liability  insnrance;  but  no  percentage 
shail  be  paid  on  such  excess  cost.  Also  the  cost  of  Are  insurance  in  case  the 
same  is  required  by  the  Government. 

(>)  Engineering  and  drafting  expenses  Incurred  in  connection  with  the  prei)- 
ariitlon  of  detail  drawings,  in  case  such  drawings  shall  be  required  by  the 
Government  Such  cost  shall  include  the  cost  of  prints.  The  force  employed 
and  the  changes  made  for  such  drawings  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
officer  in  charge. 

(fc)  The  cost  shall  include  the  cost  of  any  materials  bought  by  the  Govem- 
nient  for  the  work,  and  the  cost  of  any  labor  i)erformed  by  the  Government  on 
the  work,  with  the  following  exceptions :  The  cost  of  such  work  performed  by 
the  Government,  upon  which  the  contractor  shall  receive  a  percentage,  shall  not 
Include  work  that  may  be  performed  in  or  on  the  work  after  the  completion  and 
acceptance  of  the  work  performed  by  the  contractor;  nor  shall  such  cost  in- 
clude the  cost  of  surveys  and  Inspection  performed  by  the  Government,  nor  the 
cost  of  electric  power,  water,  heat,  light,  or  similar  service  furnished  by  the 
Government 

(J)  Such  other  necessary  expenses  connected  with  the  work  not  specifically 
excluded  In  this  addendum  as  may  be  approved  by  the  officer  In  charge  as  rep- 
resenting actual  and  essential  elements  In  the  cost  of  the  work. 

4.  Contractor's  oryanizntUm. — The  contractor  will  furnish  without  charge 
other  than  the  commission  or  fee  provided  for  In  the  contracts  its  business 
and  purchasing  system,  engineering  skill  and  experience,  skilled  organization, 
patented  rights,  and,  generally,  its  Inability  to  organize  and  equip  the  work 
with  experienced  men. 

5.  Monthly  vouchers. — Receipted  bills  for  material  purchased  for  the  work, 
showing  that  payment  therefor  has  actually  been  made  by  the  contractor,  shall 
be  submitted  monthly  to  the  local  officer  In  charge,  who  will  examine  the 
same,  and  if  found  correct  will  certify  as  to  their  correctness  on  their  face. 
Such  certified  bills  for  all  materials  shall  accompany  monthly  vouchers,  which 
shall  be  forwarded  by  the  officer  in  charge  for  ^payment  to  the  disbursing 
office  designated  as  the  disbursing  office  for  the  contract  in  question.  The 
officer  In  charge  will  also  certify  to  the  correctness  of  all  pay  rolls  for  labor 
applied  to  the  job,  and  a  certified  copy  of  pay  rolls  concerned  In  each  voucher 
will  accompany  same.  All  bills  for  material  and  pay  rolls  will  be  given  a 
serial  number  or  other  Identifying  designation,  and  the  pay  vouchers  shall 
bear  on  their  face  a  list  of  the  bills  of  material  and  pay  rolls  which  accompany 
the  voucher.  Similarly  all  bills  of  whatever  nature  for  which  payment  is 
made  will  be  certified  as  correct  by  the  officer  in  charge,  and  will  accompany 
the  pay  vouchers.  The  monthly  voucher  to  be  submitted  by  the  officer  In 
chari,'e  will  also  cover  the  agreed  upon  commission  or  fee  of  the  contractor. 

Paragraph  29  of  the  general  provisions  is  modified  in  that  no  reservation 
ot  10  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  work  of  the  fee  is  to  be  deducted  from  the 
monthly  vouchers  prepared  by  the  officer  in  charge.  The  vouchers  shall  be 
submitted  for  approval  by  the  officer  in  charge  promptly  after  the  first  of 
pach  month,  covering  the  work  done  during  the  preceding  month.  Final 
voucher  shall  be  prepared  and  forwarded  for  approval  Immediately  after  com- 
pletion and  acceptance  of  the  work. 

6.  Discrepancieit. — In  all  cases  where  the  provisions  of  the  "  General  Provi- 
sions iformlng  Part  of  the  Specifications  for  Contracts  for  Public  Works,  Bu 
reaa  of  Yards  and  Docks,  Navy  Department,"  differ  from  the  specific  provi- 
sions given  in  this  addendum  the  specific  provisions  referred  to  shall  govern. 

7.  Facilities. — ^The  contractor  shall  afford  sufficient  facilities  to  the  author- 
ized representatives  of  the  Government  for  the  inspection  of  all  work,  mate- 
rials, and  supplies,  and  of  all  accounts,  records  of  cost.  etc. 

8.  Changes. — In  case  changes  are  directed  by  the  Government,  as  provided 
In  paragraph  17  of  the  general  provisions,  and  should  such  changes  render  un- 
suitable any  material  or  labor,  or  both,  already  furnished  or  applied  to  the 
work  by  the  contractor,  the  entire  expense  caused  to  the  contractor  thereby 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Government  and  the  contractor  shall  be  reimbursed 
for  such  actual  cost  to  him,  plus  the  percentage  charge  thereon. 

9.  Purchase  of  m/tterial  and  employment  of  labor.— The  officer  in  charge  will 
approve  the  purchase  of  all  material  for  the  work  previous  to  the  placing  of 
onlers  there  for  by  the  contractor,  such  approval  to  refer  especially  to  the  con- 
templated prices  for  such  material.  The  interests  of  the  Government  will  be 
safeguarded  by  the  officer  in  charge  by  ascertaining  that  the  contemplated 
prices  for  material  are  reasonable  and  that  the  contractor  Is  purchasing  to  the 
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best  advantage.  Similarly,  in  the  employment  of  all  labor  nnder  titp 
rates  of  pay  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  officer  in  charge,  and  only 
such  pay  will  be  authorized  by  him  as  is  considered  fair  and  eqaitabi*.  air: 
established  as,  or  comparable  with,  prevailing  rates  of  wages  paid  at  the  jtrt 
or  station,  or  in  the  vicinity  where  the  work  is  being  pn^ormed.  Ratc^  of  pa* 
higher  than  those  established  or  prevailing  in  the  vicinity  at  the  tlmp  of  aKt- 
ing  the  contract  will  not  be  authorized  by  the  officer  in  charge  exc«|r(  oo  it^ 
approval  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks.  The  conura«t"r  sJa  . 
employ  on  the  work  no  citizen  of  nations  with  whom  the  United  State*  i>  t; 
war,  or  of  nations  allied  to  or  friendly  with  nations  at  war  with  tb«  VtMf'. 
States.  Furthermore,  the  officer  In  charge  shall  have  the  right  to  demand  tl- 
immediate  removal  of  any  individual  from  the  work,  and  where  such  dront  ' 
is  made  the  individual  referred  to  shall  be  removed  from  the  work  and  iv-' 
again  employed  thereon.  This  right  of  removal  shall  apply  to  all  work  dcCi- 
by  the  contractor  whether  on  the  site  or  elsewhere. 

10.  EigM-honr  law. — ^The  contractor  shall  have  the  right,  under  the  «iiotr«»t. 
to  employ  labor  in  excess  of  eight  hours  per  day,  in  view  of  the  preaent  ci»y- 
gency  conditions,  such  employment  in  excess  of  eight  hours,  however  to  be  |«. : 
for  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  time  and  half  time. 

11.  Discounts.— The:  contractor  shall  take  advantage  of  all  the  dlacwun'* 
available,  and  the  cost  to  tlie  Government  shall  be  based  upon  the  ai-tnal  f 
cost  to  the  contractor  after  the  deduction  of  such  discounts. 

12.  Pire  insurance. — ^The  contractor  will  protect  against  fine  loss  hln  »«m  in- 
terests as  distinct  from  risks  on  materials  purchased  and  work  performetl  »■■'■ 
paid  for  by  the  Government.  The  cost  of  any  fire  Insurance  taken  oat  hy  t:- 
contractor  shall  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  coat  of  the  work,  as  iMririilni  .  - 
paragraph  3  (i),  provided  such  insurance  is  approved  by  the  officer  in  ritarcr 
of  the  work. 

13.  Control. — The  contractor  shall  have  full  control,  under  the  dirertion  -i 
the  officer  in  charge,  of  all  labor  employed  on  the  work  and,  subject  to  ttae  yr>' 
visions  in  this  addendum,  shall  have  power  to  employ  or  disdiarge  mirli  laN'r 
as  the  contractor  may  deem  necessary  to  the  economical  and  efficient  pn>r-i 
tlon  of  the  work:  Provided,  however.  That  the  rates  of  pay  of  such  lahi»r  -i  .  ' 
be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  officer  in  charge. 

14.  Subcontracts. — Previous  to  entry  into  any  subcontract  for  any  p»rtl<«  ' 
the  work,  the  contractor  shall  secure  proposals  for  the  work  in  qneattim  ar> 
submit  the  same  to  the  officer  in  charge  for  his  approval.  Upon  approval  ^■ 
the  officer  In  charge,  the  contractor  shall  prepare  agreements  with  the  aol>»"- 
tractors  and  superintend  the  furnishing  of  all  labor  and  material  aa  may  br  »> 
quired  by  the  said  agreements. 

1.1.  Cancellation  of  contract. — Should  the  services  rendered  or  mtrk  vt- 
formed  by  the  contractor  prove  at  any  time  unsatisfactory  to  the  GoTcniorc' 
either  because  of  insufficient  diligence  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  «r  •« 
account  of  excessive  cost  of  the  work,  or  other  reason,  the  Govpmment  «*» 
be  at  liberty,  after  giving  10  days'  written  notice  to  the  contractor,  to  t*Twtaa» 
the  contract  and  in  that  6vent  the  Government  shall  pay  to  tbe  eoatraritr 
the  cost  of  the  work  up  to  such  date  not  already  paid  for,  plus  the  conimtafw. 
as  herein  provided.  Upon  such  payments  being  made  by  the  Govemianic  ;• 
the  contractor  the  contract  shall  be  terminated. 

16.  Bond. — The  contractor  shall  furnish  a  bond  in  a  penal  sum  of  5  per  ere: 
of  the  estimated  total  cost  of  the  work  guaranteeing  the  faithful  perfui—  ■' 
of  the  contract  and  the  prompt  payment  to  all  persons  supplylni;  \aitnt  aad 
material  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work.  If  the  above  bond  shall  Invotre  «'■; 
cost,  such  cost  shall  be  borne  by  the  contractor,  and  no  part  of  the  coat  of  t^ 
bond  shall  be  included  as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  worlc  A  peraonal  wnm 
bond  will  be  accepted,  provided  the  same  is  furnished  by  two  satisfartivy  \iiA. 
vidual  sureties. 


Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  we.  Turner  Construction  Oo„  of  N 
244  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City,  a  corporation  organised  under  the  law 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  United  States  Fidelity  ft  Onaranty  0>„  a  *»«■ 
poration  created  under  the  laws  of  the  States  of  Maryland,  as  surety  aw  ta** 
and  firmly  bound  unto  the  United  States  of  America  In  the  Jnat  and  ftell  i^ 
of  $250,000,  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  to  be  paid  to  the  Unltnl  Maivv 
for  which  payment,  well  and  truly  to  be  made,  we  bind  onrselTea.  on 
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executors,  administrators,  successors,  and  assigns  Jointly  and  severally,  firmly 
by  these  presents. 

Sealed  with  our  seals  and  dated  this  4th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1918. 

The  condition  of  this  ol)Iigatlon  is  such  that  if  the  al>ove-bounden  principal. 
Turner  Construction  Co.,  shall  well  and  truly  perform  and  fulfill  its  contract,. 
dated  February  25,  1918,  entered  into  with  the  United  States  for  construction 
and  completion  of  a  Navy  ofiice  building  and  an  Army  office  building,  to  be- 
located  in  Potomac  Par):,  west  of  Seventeenth  Street  NW.  and  south  of  B  Street 
NW.,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  conforming  in  all  respects  to  the  stipulations,, 
covenants,  and  conditions  of  said  contract  as  it  now  exists  or  may  be  modified, 
nccording  to  its  terms,  and  shall  promptly  make  payments  to  all  persons  sup- 
plying   with  labor  and  materials  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  provided. 

for  in  the  aforesaid  contract,  then  this  obligation  to  be  void  and  of  no  effect; 
otherwise,  to  be  and  remain  in  full  force  and  virtue. 

[SKAL.]  TUBNER  CoNSTBUCTION   Co. 

By  H.  C.  TuBNEB,  President. 
A.  M.  Chapman. 
(SKAI.1  United  States  Fideijty  &  Gu.vkantt  Ga, 

By  Edward  H.  I.,ewis,  Attorney  in  Fact. 
Attest : 

C.  D.  MaK8AC> 

Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  in  tlie  presence  of — 


Chas.  Gaffhey, 
Phiup  Laffeb. 

275651-18. 

Tlie  rate  of  premium  on  this  bond  is  $5  per  thousand ;  the  total  amount  of 
premium  charges  is  $1,250. 

Navy  Depabtment, 
Office  of  the  Solicitor, 

March  8,  1918, 
Approved : 

Gbarau  Eqebton,  SoUcUor. 


Navy  Department — ^Memorandum  Copy  of  Contract  No.  2498,  Based  Upos^ 
Plans  Ana  Specifictions  Prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Pocks. 

(The  orlKlnal  Is  on  flie  in  tbe  ofBce  of  tlie  Auditor  for  tlie  Navy  Department.) 

This  contract,  of  two  parts,  made  and  concluded  this  16tli  day  of  August, 
A.  D.  1917.  by  and  between  Henry  Steers  (Inc.),  a  corporation  of  the  State  of 
New  York  having  an  office  and  place  of  business  at  No.  17  Battery  Place,  New 
York  City,  New  York,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  the  United  States,  party  of 
the  second  part,  witnesseth: 

That  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  and  the  said  party  of  the  second  part 
do  covenant  and  agree  to  and  with  each  other  as  follows : 

First.  For  and  in  consideration  of  the  payments  to  be  made  ns  hereinafter 
l>rovided.  the  party  of  the  first  part  will  construct  and  complete  at  Pelham 
Park.  Rodmans  Neck,  New  York,  certain  temporary  structures  together  with 
water,  sewerage,'  heating  and  lighting  systems,  and  such  other  Incidental  con- 
struction as  may  be  directed  by  the  party  of  the  second  part. 

Second.  The  general  provisions  forming  part  of  specifications  for  contracts 
for  public  works,  together  with  addendum  No.  1,  dated  July  10,  1917,  to  said 
general  provisions,  are  appended  hereto  and  form  a  part  of  this  contract. 

Third.  The  worlc  to  he  performed  under  this  contract  shall  be  completed  on 
or  before  October  1,  1917.  Damages  for  delay  in  the  completion  of  the  work 
shall  be  at  the  rate  of  $5  per  calendar  day. 

Fourth.  For  and  in  consideration  of  the  faithful  performance  of  this  con- 
tract the  party  of  the  first  part  shall  be  paid,  in  the  manner  provided  in  the 
ijpecifications  aforesaid,  upon  vouchers  prepared,  certified,  and  approved  in 
the  usual  manner  and  payable  through  sucli  Navy  pay  office  as  the  party  of 
the  second  part  may  elect,  as  follows : 

(o)  B'or  that  portion  of  the  work  performed  directly  by  the  party  of  the  first 
part,  involving  no  subcontracts  for  labor  at  the  site,  there  will  be  paid  a  sum 
equal  to  the  cost  of  the  work  plus  10  per  cent  thereof. 
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(ft)  For  that  portion  of  the  work  performed  Indirectly  InvnlTlm  wilw.- 
tracts  for  labor  at  the  site,  there  will  be  paid  a  sum  equal  to  the  cost  of  mtcb 
subcontracts  plus  5  per  cent  thereof. 

Fifth.  Neither  this  contract  nor  any  Interest  therein  shall  be  tran«(lMT«4  '•? 
the  party  of  the  first  part  to  any  other  party  or  parties. 

Sixth.  No  Member  of  or  Delegate  to  Congress,  nor  any  person  hoMiiii;  «^> 
office  or  appointment  under  the  Navy  Department  Is,  or  shall  be,  admitted  •." 
any  share  or  part  of  this  contract  or  to  any  benefit  to  arise  therefn«in:  tr^ 
vided,  That  this  provision  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  this  coatnKt  ' 
the  same  Is  made  by  an  Incorporated  company  for  the  general  benefit  of  «0". 
company. 

In  the  performance  of  this  contract  no  person  shall  be  emplojed  wbo  i« 
uu(1er!;otng  sentence  of  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  Imposed  by  »  court  faavlas 
criminal  jurisdiction. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  said  parties  hereto  have  hemnto  set  their  hands  tkc 
day  and  year  first  above  written. 
[SEAL.]  Herkt  Steds  (Inc.). 

Hbrkt  Stiebs,  Pre*. 
Witnesses : 

H.  R.  Whebxkb,  Secretary. 
3.  H.  Berrt. 

The  TTirrmi  STAna, 
By  A.  L.  Pabsoits, 
Acting  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Yardg  and  Do^t*. 
Acting  under  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Jfrnry. 
As  to  signature  of  A.  L.  Parsons,  Acting  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Tards  i-  ' 
Docks: 

C.  D.  Thttrbkr, 

General  provisions  and  addendum  No.  1  which  form  a  part  of  tlUs  onatrs^ 
are  the  same  aa  those  printed  In  full  In  above  contract  No.  2853. 


BOND. 


Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  we,  Henry  Steers  (Inc.),  a  corpnraT>  e 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  Henry  Steers,  of  New  York  Cltjr,  and  J.  Rlrt 
Steers,  of  New  York  City,  as  sureties,  are  held  and  firmly  bound  unto  tfer 
United  States  of  America  in  the  just  and  full  sum  of  $40,000,  lawful  tiwmy  <^ 
the  United  States,  to  be  paid  to  the  United  States;  for  which  payment,  w*-' 
and  truly  to  be  made,  we  bind  ourselves,  our  heirs,  executors,  adminlstniTan 
successors,  and  assigns,  jointly  and  severally,  firmly  by  these  prenenta. 
Sealed  with  our  seals  and  dated  this  IBth  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1917. 
The  condition  of  this  obligation  is  such  that  if  the  above-bounden  prlnr<iK 
Henry  Steers  (Inc.),  shall  well  and  truly  perform  and  fulfill  their  caatrac. 
dated  August  16,  1917,  entered  into  with  the  United  States  for  constructloa  W 
naval  training  camp  at  Pelham  Park,  New  York  City,  conforming  In  all  raaf  m 
to  the  stipulations,  covenant,  and  conditions  of  said  contract  as  It  now  vxic-. 
or  may  be  modified  according  to  its  terms,  and  shall  promptly  make  pajmwif 
to  all  persons  supplying  them  labor  and  materials  in  the  proaccutloo  of  *b» 
work  provided  for  in  the  aforesaid  contract,  then  this  obligation  to  be  Tt4-i 
and  of  no  efTect ;  otherwise  to  be  and  remain  in  full  force  and  virtue. 

It  is  hereby  stipulated  that  suit  on  this  bond  may  be  brought  In  the  cUm* 
court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  in  which  the  said  contiart  I*  ta  V 
executed  and  performed,  and  that  if  at  the  time  of  the  suit  any  of  the  oMlgw » 
Is  not  found  therein,  service  of  process  as  to  such  obligor  may  be  nia«l»  V> 
delivering  a  copy  of  the  same  to  the  clerk  of  said  court,  who  Is  beretty  appoteipit 
agent  of  the  obligors  for  this  purpose. 
(SBAU]  Hnnn-  Srana.  (Ikc). 

HaifBT  STcna,  PreaUtnt 
Hntmr  Smaui. 
J.  Rich  Slants. 
Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of  — 
H.  It.  Wheeleb,  Secretary. 
J.  H.  Berky,  Assistant  Secretary. 
H.  R.  Wheeleb. 
H.  R.  Wi 
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jcbtification  of  suretiks. 
State  of  Nkw  York, 

County  of  New  York,  »«; 
I,  Henry  Steers,  one  of  the  sureties  named  In  the  within  bond,  do  swear  that 
I  am  pecuniarily  worth  the  sum  of  $4,000  over  and  alwve  all  my  Just  debts, 
legal  liabilities,  and  lawful  exemptions,  and  that  I  am  not  liable  as  surety  ou 
any  other  bonds  or  bonds. 

Henkt  Steer's,  Surety. 
Subscrlljetl  and  sworn  to  before  nie  this  17th  day  of  August,  1917. 
[seat.]  J.  H.  Bebrt, 

Notary  Public,  Westchester  County. 
Commission  expires  March  30,  1918. 

State  of  New  York, 

County  of  New  York,  ««: 
I,  J.  Rich  Steers,  one  of  the  sureties  name<l  in  the  within  bond,  do 'swear 
tliat  I  aui  pecuniarily  worth  the  sum  of  $40,000,  over  and  above  all  my  Just 
dfbts,  legal  liabilities,  and  lawful  exemptions ;  and  that  I  am  not  liable  as  surety 
on  any  other  bond  or  bonds. 

J.  Rich  Steers,  Surety. 
Subscrilted  and  sworn  to  liefore  me  this  17th  day  of  August,  1917. 

[seal.]  J.  H.  Bebbt, 

Notary  Public,  Westchester  County. 
Commission  expires  March  30,  1918. 


CERTIFICATE. 

I,  Edward  Barnes,  assistant  solicitor,  office  collector  of  customs,  New 
York,  do  hereby  certify  that  Henry  Steers  and  J.  Rich  Steers,  the  sureties 
who  have  signed  the  foregoing  bond,  are  personally  known  to  me  as  residents  of 
ttie  State  of  New  York  and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  are  amply 
sufficient  security  for  the  amount  thereof,  and  that  the  bond  is  good. 

[seai..]  Edward  Barnes, 

Assistant  Solioitor, 


Navt  Department, 

Officw  of  the  Solicitor, 

August  SI,  1917. 
Approved. 

Graham  Eoerton,  Solioitor. 

TESTIMONY  OF  F.  A.  FITTHAN,  ATLANTA,  GA. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Where  is  your  home,  Mr.  Pittman  ? 

Mr.  PriTMAN.  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Pittman.  General  contracting. 

Mr.  McCtjijx)ch.  This  committee  is  taking  testimony  here,  and 
we  are  investigating  the  methods  of  construction,  expenditure  of  . 
money,  and  other  things,  in  regard  to  the  camps  and  cantonments; 
also  the  matter  of  letting  contracts,  and  all  matters  pertaining  to 
tlie  camps  and  the  construction  work. 

Now,  we  have  asked  you  to  come  before  the  committee  and  make 
a  statement  relating  to  your  experience  as  a  contractor  in  connec- 
tion with  construction  work  for  the  Government,  and  you  may  go 
ahead  and  tell  your  own  story  in  your  own  words.  Just  tell  of 
your  efforts  in  trying  to  get  contracts,  and  so  on. 
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Mr.  PiTTMAN.  Well,  we  never  succeeded  in  getting  any  work  with 
the  Government.  We  finally  succeeded  in  getting  a  suocontract  at 
Camp  Benning,  but  never  was  allowed  to  proceed  with  the  wort 
But  we  never  had  a  contract  with  the  Government  for  any  canttm- 
ment  work,  ,and  the  subcontract  that  we  had  we  never  started 
work  on. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  Just  state  your  experience  in  connection  with 
work  at  Atlanta,  at  Camp  Gordon,  and  j'our  efforts  to  get  a  con- 
tract, and  what  you  finally  did  get. 

Mr.  PiTTMAN.  Well,  I  had  no  experience  at  Camp  Gordon.  Whm 
Camp  Gordon  came  up,  we  had  what  was  known  as  an  exchangr. 
that  heard  about  the  work,  and  they  decided  that  it  would  he  thf 
proper  thing  to  have  the  contractors  of  this  exchange  attempt  t<> 
get  the  contracts.  It  was  to  be  a  rush  job,  and  no  man  was  orgu- 
ized  well  enough  to  handle  it.  I  was  out  of  the  city  at  the  tiine.  ft. 
some  work,  and  when  I  got  back  a  few  days  afterwards,  I  was  noti- 
fied of  it,  and  at  that  time  the  committee  had  come  to  Washinct«r. 
to  see  about  getting  this  contract.  I  was  informed  that  we  wer*  r  ■ 
join  in  and  do  the  work  if  we  could  get  it. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  That  is,  all  the  contractors  belonged  to  the  ex 
change  that  cared  to  ? 

Mr.  PiTTMAN.  They  were  to  go  into  it  jointly,  according  to  tb' 
amount  of  money  they  could  put  up.  I  wired  Mr.  Talbot  that  w- 
would  put  up  as  much  money  as  anyone.  I  had  no  reply.  I  ear- 
on  to  Washington,  and  I  found  that  they  thought  they  had  it  prrtf 
well  organized,  and  they  told  me  that  they  had  it  well  orgmniz<<-. 
all  the  capital  and  all  the  organization,  and  so  I  returned  home. 

The  contract  was  let  several  weeks  later  to  Arthur  Tufts.  H- 
associated  with  him  several  contractors,  namely,  R.  N.  Walker  A 
Co.,  the  Southern  Ferro  Concrete  Co..  the  Hai-tell  Adair  A  Center 
Co.,  and  the  W.  Griffith  Co.,  and  possibly  others,  who  did  the  wort 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Now,  Mr.  Pittman,  you  spoke  a  moment  vr 
about  an  arrangement,  and  that  you  then  returned  home. 

Mr.  PiTTMAK.  Well,  Mr.  Tufts,.  Mr.  Walker,  and  Mr.  lAnbv. 
who  represented  the  Southern  Ferro  Concrete  Co.  were  in  Wa*-- 
ington,  and  when  I  saw  it  was  useless  for  me  to  stay  there.  I  re- 
turned home. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Scir 
rett,  at  that  time,  the  chairman  of  the  emergency  oonstmctio- 
committee? 

Mr.  PiTTMAN.  It  was  later  that  I  had  a  conversation  with  M- 
Starrett.  I  had  a  letter  to  Mr.  Starrett  from  our  Senat<  - 
the  Hon.  Hoke  Smith,  and  our  Representative,  3Hr.  Howarti.  »■ 
that  time,  wherein  they  introduced  our  firm,  stating  that  we  w*r 
able  to  carry  out  any  contracts  that  the  Government  might  <^ 
fit  to  give  us;  but  we  never  made  any  headway  in  the  two  T«a-» 
that  I  tried  to  secure  contracts. 

Mr.  McCtTxocH.  The  conti-act  was  finally  let  to  Mr.  TnfL-«v  a»  I 
undei'stand  it. 

Mr.  PiTTMAN.  Yes;  the  first  contract  was  let  to  Mr.  Tufts.  Th*r* 
were  several  after  that.    One  to  the  Mackle  Construction  C«x 

ifr.  McCnxocH.  Wliom  did  Mr.  Tufts  have  associated  with  >. 
on  that  contract,  representing  other  companies  f 
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Mr.  PnTMAN.  R.  N.  Walker  &  Co.,  Southern  Ferro  Concrete  Co., 
the  Kartell,  Adair  &  Center  Co.,  and  the  W.  W.  Griffith  Co.  Pos- 
sibly there  were  others,  but  I  do  not  remember  them. 

Mr.  McCoUiOCH.  Now,  there  was  a  second  contract  let,  I  believe, 
on  this  work,  was  there  not? 

Mr.  PrrxMAN.  Second  and  third,  three  contracts. 

Mr.  McCdIjLoch.  Do  you  know  to  whom  those  contracts  were  let? 

Mr.  PrrrMAN.  I  think  the  Southern  Ferro  Concrete  Co.  got  a 
contract  later  on  for  something  like  $800,000,  or  $1,000,000,  and  the 
Mackle  Construction  Co.  got  a  contract  later  on,  after  they  had 
worked  at  Camp  Jessup  a  little  while. 

Mr.  McCuiiLocH.  Those  were  all  men  who  were  interested  in  the 
original  contract. 

Mr.  PriTMAN.  Except  Mackle.  The  Southern  Ferro  Concrete 
Co.  took  on  the  contract  later  after  Tufts  finished. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  You  have  had  considerable  experience  in  the 
construction  of  roads;  is  that  true? 

Mr.  PrrrMAN.  I  have  had  about  four  years'  experience  in  the  con- 
struction of  roads,  but  I  have  been  a  general  contractor  for  35 
years. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  What  success  did  you  have  in  attempting  to 
get  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  roads  at  Camp  Gordon? 

Mr.  PrrrMAN.  I  never  succeeded  in  getting  any  contracts  at 
Camp  Gordon. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Did  you  bid  on  any  contracts? 

Mr.  PiTTMAN.  I  did  bid  on  the-  road  work  at  Camp  Gordon.  I 
was  led  to  believe,  at  first,  if  the  contract  was  let,  that  I  would  bo 
given  some  road  work  there;  that  there  would  be  plenty  of  work 
for  all,  and  I  was  willing  to  take  practically  a  subcontract.  They 
practically  had  all  of  us  idle.  I  had  the  equipment  and  the  organ- 
ization too,  and  had  either  to  pet  work  or  let  my  men  go  and  sell 
my  equipment,  and  I  was  led  to  believe  that  I  would  get  some  of 
the  work  at  Camp  Gordon,  but  at  the  time  that  the  first  road  contract 
was  let  I  did  not  care  for  it.  I  had  secured  county  work.  Several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  worth,  that  would  and  did  then  require 
all  of  my  or^nization  at  that  time,  and  I  did  not  consequently  care 
to  bid.  and  in  fact  I  did  not  know  that  it  was  coming  up  until  the 
day  before  it  was  let.  when  the  contractor  who  iseoured  the  contract 
called  me  over  the  phone  and  asked  me  if  I  would  bid  on  it,  and 
T  told  him  that  I  did  not  care  to,  that  I  had  plenty  of  work,  and 
he  asked  me  if  I  would  not  bid  on  it  as  a  favor  to  him,  and  I  told 
him  that  if  I  did  he  would  have  to  guarantee  that  I  would  not  secure 
the  work.  So  he  came  down  to  the  office  the  next  morning  at  10 
o'clock,  and  he  was  accompanied  by  a  Government  official,  and  T 
wrote  out  a  complementary  bid  to  do  the  work  at  cost  plus  10  per 
cent,  with  the  understanding  that  I  was  not  to  receive  any  work,, 
of  course. 

Mr.  McCuLixjCH.  What  was  the  name  of  this  gentleman  with' 
whom  you  conversed  over  the  telephone? 

Mr.  PrrrMAN,  Mr.  Smith,  Shelby  Smith,  of  the  Smith  Construc- 
tion Co. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH,  Did  he  get  the  contract? 

Mr.  PrrrMAN.  Yes,  sir;  he  got  ii.    He  came  in  at  12  o'clock. 
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Mr.  McCtiLLOCH.  And  that  was  all  the  conversation  that  w«s  hid 
on  that  contract? 

Mr.  PiTTMAN.  So  far  as  I  know.  The  Government  officials  <ivi 
that  they  could  not  let  the  contract  without  having  more  thmn  one 
bid.  They  did  the  same  thing,  but  they  told  me  to  state  that  I  cnoW 
only  do  so  much  of  the  work  per  day,  and  they  could  do  more  work, 
and,  consequently,  the  contract  would  be  let  to  them. 

Mr.  McCuu-ocH.  And  the  Smith  Construction  Co.  got  the  con- 
tract at  cost,  plus  10  per  cent? 

Mr.  PriTMAN.  I  never  saw  that  particular  contract.  It  was  let 
to  him  the  next  day.  Smith  advertised  for  men  and  eqaipinent  -.b 
the  next  morning's  paper,  and  started  to  work. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Well,  your  bids  were  identically  the  same. 

Mr.  PiTTMAN.  Yes,  sir ;  10  per  cent  on  cost  plus. 

Mr.  DoREMtrs.  What  contract  was  that? 

Mr.  PrTTMAN.  It  was  a  subcontract  for  building  roads  in?:i(le  "f 
the  camps,  and  outside  the  camps,  from  Camp  Gordon  toward  At- 
lanta, to  the  Fulton  County  line. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Later  on  did  you  come  to  Washington  and  mat 
an  effort  to  get  some  work,  road  work  ? 

Mr.  PiTTMAK.  Yes,  sir;  I  did;  I  came  here  a  half  a  dozen  tini»~ 

Mr.  McKenzie.  After  that? 

Mr.  PiTTMAN.  After  that;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  With  whom  did  you  talk  at  that  time! 

Mr.  PiTTMAN.  Well,  with  reference  to  road  woric,  I  talked  to  C- 
Chamberlain  and  Maj.  Laist. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Where  were  those  gentlemen? 

Mr.  PiTTMAN.   They  were  in  the  Construction  Division  of  • 
Quartermaster  Department.     I  have  forgotten  the  street  numb 

Mr.  McICbnzie.  Well,  did  you  see  Gen.  Marshall  at  that  t 

Mr,  PiTTMAN.  No,  sir;  I  saw  Gen.  Marshall  the  first  time  I 
to  Washington,  before  he  was  General,  but  I  never  saw  Gen.  ' 
shall  afterwards,  although  I  went  to  his  office  once  or  twice. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  did  you  have  any  success  on  any  •  ' 
trips? 

Mr.  PiTTMAN.  No,  sir;  I  never  got  any  contract  except  t" 
tract  for  50  per  cent  of  the  work  at  Camp  Benning,  while  t  " 
that  got  the  other  60  per  cent  did  it  all. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  How  did  that  happen  ? 

Mr.  PiTTMAN.  We  never  were  allowed  to  go  to  work, 
know,  except  in  this  manner:  In  this  first  contract  the  Sf 
struction    Co.    secured    they    used    up    the   appropriati< 
they  got  half  done  with  the  work,  and  Col.  Chamoerln;- 
that  we  had  received  favorable  consideration  on  the  i.. 
that  we  would  receive  favorable  consideration  on  tho 
They  undertook  to  let  a  contract  for  a  road  to  the  rifl. 
at  the  time  they  changed  constructing  quartermasters  :it 
don  and  I  was  told  to  see  him.    I  saw  the  new  man  ai. 
gated  our  company,  and  so  far  as  I  learned  from  hi> 
he  had  decided  to  give  us  the  work,  and  asked  me  to  !••  i 
ington  on  the  3  o'clock  train,  and  that  he  would  aen-l 
department  to  Col.  Chamberlain.     He  sent  me  back 
his  car,  and  I  had  to  hurry  to  catch  the  train.    U. 
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show  up,  and  when  I  got  to  Washington  Col.  Chamberlain  told  me 
that  he  had  given  this  other  contract  to  this  other  man,  although 
he  told  me  they  would  not  receive  any  more  work. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Gen.  Mar- 
shall about  the  contract,  in  which  he  stated  to  you  that  Senator 
Smith  had  his  man  go  down  to  see  about  the  job? 

Mr.  PiTTMAN.  That  was,  Col.  Chamberlain  told  me  that  Smith 
insisted  that  he  give  the  work  to  the  Smith  Construction  Co.,  regard- 
less of  the  fact  tnat  they  had  fallen  d<*wn  on  the  Smith  Construction 
Co.  job. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Senator 
Smith? 

Mr.  PiTTMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Tell  us  about  it. 

Mr.  PiTTMAN.  I  went  to  Senator  Smith  and  asked  if  it  were  true 
that  he  had  insisted  on  the  Smith  Construction  Co.  getting  this  other 
contract,  despite  the  fact  that  all  other  contractors  were  organized 
and  prepared  to  do  the  work,  and  Senator  Smith  said  he  did  not; 
be  denied  it.  I  asked  him  to  write  a  letter  to  Gen.  Marshall  to  that 
effect,  and  he  said  he  would.  The  next  day  I  went  to  Gen.  Mar- 
shall's office,  and  he  had  not  received  the  letter,  and  I  went  back  and 
asked  Senator  "Smith  for  the  letter,  to  take  it  personally.  He  wrote 
a  letter  in  which  he  stated  tliat  we  were  a  very  well-established  com- 
pany, and  the  fact  that  he  thought  we  were  able  to  do  any  work 
that  they  should  see  fit  to  give  us.  I  carried  the  letter  down.  Col. 
Chamberlain  told  me  that,  nevertheless,  his  private  secretary,  Mr. 
Bahn,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  the  construction  company,  were  down  there, 
and  that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Senator  Smith  denied  it,  they 
had  to  accede  to  his  request  in  not  giving  this  second  contract. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Then,  Smith  and  you  nad  been  friendly,  and  he 
knew  of  your  ability  to  do  this  work"? 

Mr.  PiTTMAN.  Yes,  sir;  for  the  last  25  years. 

Mr.  McKiiNziE.  Did  he  make  any  statement  about  your  ability 
and  character  as  a  contractor? 

Mr.  PiTTHAN.  He  did  in  the  letter;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  now,  you  say  that  afterwards  you  went  to 
Camp  Bennings.  Tell  us  your  experience  when  you  got  down  there; 
who  happened  to  be  the  constructing  quai-tei'master  at  that  place  at 
that  time? 

Mr.  PiTTMAN.  Following  this.  Col.  Chamberlain  seemed  to  think 
I  had  not  gotten  the  right  sort  of  a  deal,  and  he  told  me,  he  told  me 
there  would  be  work  later  and  we  probably  could  secure  some  of  it. 
When  Camp  Bennings  work  started,  we  put  in  our  bids,  but  the  con- 
tract went  to  the  Sheldon  Brecht  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  a  general  contrac- 
tor. I  went  to  see  about  some  subcontracts,  and  I  was  referred  to 
Maj.  John  Paul  Jones,  contract  quartermaster,  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 
1  went  to  Columbus  to  interview  Maj.  John  Paul  Jones,  and  he  told 
me  that  the  contract  was  let  to  Sheldon  Brecht  &  Co.,  and  that  the 
road  work  was  let.  He  told  me  that  I  could  see  them  if  I  wanted 
to  list  our  equipment.  I  found  Mr.  Brecht  in  his  office  and  he  told 
me  that  the  road  work  had  been  let.  I  did  not  ask  him  to,  and  he 
told  me  I  could  list  my  equipment  with  him,  that  he  might  need  that. 

I  returned  to  Washmgton  again  in  order  to  pursue  the  matter  fur- 
ther, and  when  I  got  there  T  received  a  letter  from  Col.  Chamberlain 
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that  lie  would  be  in  Atlanta  on  a  certain  date,  which  was  Fridiy. 
and  would  be  in  Columbus  on  the  following  Monday  to  meet  me  at 
the  hotel  in  Columbus.  I  met  him  and  he  told  me  that  the  work  h*! 
not  been  let ;  that  they  had  not  approved  any  contracts,  and  he  askm 
me  to  whom  the  work  was  supposed  to  have  been  let.  I  said  I  did 
iiot  know.  I  told  him  that  I  had  not  inquired.  He  asked  to  mm 
me  in  Columbus  the  following  morning,  which  I  did,  but  I  did  ik< 
see  him  until  about  4  o'clock.  He  was  then  in  the  lobby,  and  be 
sent  the  superintendent  of  the  Sheldon  Brecht  Co.  down  to  see  mt, 
and  asked  me  if  I  would  be  satisfied  with  50  per  cent  of  the  work  at 
Camp  Bennings.  And  I  told  him  I  would  be.  He  said  all  rieht. 
that  he  would  arrange  it  with  the  Southern  Clay  Manufiacturinjr  Co. 
who  had  the  other  50  per  cent-  I  told  him  that  that  was  all  ri|rht. 
and  so  I  returned  to  Atlanta,  and  then'I  received  a  letter  from  W»-'. 
ington  stating  that  we  had  been  selected  as  one  of  the  contractor*  f-r 
50  per  cent  of  the  work. 

I  went  to  Columbus  to  see  Maj.  Jones,  but  he  was  not  ready  f"r 
us  to  go  to  work,  although  the  other  contractor  was  worldng.  I 
showed  him  this  letter  from  Gen.  Marshall's  office,  showing  that  I 
had  been  selected,  and  he  told  me  that  did  not  mean  anything:  that 
when  he  got  ready  for  us  to  go  to  work  he  would  let  us  know.  Abnot 
two  months  after  that  I  had  a  telegram  to  come  to  Wadiington  t<> 
sign  a  contract  for  the  work.  When  I  got  here  I  met  Sheldon — 
that  is,  I  met  the  Sheldon-Brecht  superintendent,  Maj.  Jones-  aivi 
Col.  Chamberlain — and  signed  an  official  contract  for  the  work. 
which  we  still  have,  but  we  never  did  any  work.  I  wrote  seveni 
letters  to  him  asking  when  we  could  start  work,  and  the  replies  w«t 
that  they  would  give  us  notice  when  they  needed  us. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Did  the  other  people  go  on  with  the  work — that 
is,  the  Southern  Products  Co.? 

Mr.  PrrTMAN.  Yes,  sir;  they  started  immediately.  That  wori 
consisted  largely  of  clearing  roads  and  getting  them  ready  for  tfa« 
paving  which  they  would  have  on  those  roads. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  When  was  this,  Mr.  Pittman! 

Mr.  PrrTMAN.  In  the  fall  of  1918. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  So  that  was  your  experience  in  getting  a  Gorem- 
ntent  contract? 

Mr.  Pittman.  That  is  all  we  got. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Being  an  experienced  contractor,  can  yoa  tell  v 
the  difference  in  price  between  No.  2  and  No.  8  lamherf 

Mr.  Pittman.   i  es ;  I  think  I  can. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Will  you  please  do  so.  We  would  like  to  kao* 
the  difference  between  No.  1  and  No.  2 ;  then  the  difference  betweet. 
No.  2  and  No.  3. 

Mr.  Pittman.  The  price  varies.  No.  1  rough  material  is  wort"' 
about  from  $8  to  $10  a. thousand  more  than  No.  2;  No.  2  is  worti 
from  $6  to  $8  a  thousand  more  than  No.  3.  In  finished  materiM.. 
such  as  boards,  flooring,  and  ceiling,  this  is  much  greater.  For  va- 
stance,  at  the  present  time,  for  the  better  grade  of  flooring,  it  > 
$120  a  thousand  for  No.  1,  $80  a  thousand  for  No.  2,  and  No.  S  woe 
be  about  $60  a  thousand. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  is  all. 

Do  you  have  any  questions  that  you  wish  to  ask,  Mr.  Doreinu<^ 
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Mr.  DoREMUs,  I  have  no  questions,  unless  he  is  in  a  position  to 
inform  the  committee  as  to  whether  his  failure  to  get  a  contract  at 
Camp  Bennings  was  due  to  the  discontinuance  of  the  work. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Aflfairs,  you  may  know 
something  about  that.  You  remember  there  was  a  long  controversy 
in  Congress  over  the  question  of  whether  they  would  go  on  with 
Camp  Bennings,  and  I  was  wondering  if  that  was  about  the  time 
when  Mr.  Pittman  got  this  contract. 

Mr.  McKenzib.  This  was  prior  to  the  signing  of  the  armistice  when 
he  "was  down  there,  and  of  course,  the  activities  were  going  on  at 
Camp  Bennings  up  to  the  time  of  the  armistice,  and  even  later,  but 
that  kind  of  fell  off  after  the  armistice,  and  then  in  the  winter  fol- 
lowing ;  I  think  it  was  when  Assistant  Secretary  Crowell  went  before 
our  Committee  and  the  Senate  Committee,  and  asked  for  authority 
to  go  on  with  the  work,  but  that  was  a  very  long  session. 

Mr.  DoREMus,  When  did  you  execute  your  contract  for  road 
work  at  Bennings? 

Mr.  Pittman.  I  think  it  was  in  October  of  1918.  I  have  the  con- 
ti"act  still. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  And,  as  I  understand,  you  have  never  been  called 
upon  to  carry  out  that  contract? 

Mr.  Phtman.  We  never  were  called  upon  to  carry  out  any  part 
of  the  contract,  although  we  repeatedly  tried  to  get  started  down 
there. 

Mr.  DoBEMxra  Do  you  know  the  reason  why  you  were  not  called 
upon  to  carry  out  that  work — do  you  know  what  reasons  were  alleged  ? 

Mr.  Ppttman.  None  were  alleged.  I  know  the  reasons  why  we 
never  secured  any  contracts  with  the  Government,  so  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  tell.  We  are  the  only  contractors  that  refused  to  sign 
up  with  organized  labor,  and  it  was  impossible  to  secure  a  contract 
with  the  Government  imless  you  did  so.  That  is  a  fact.  We  never 
did  sign  up,  although  that  did  pot  enter  into  road  construction. 
We  did  not  have  to  sign  a  contract  with  organized  labor  to  do  road 
work. 

Mr.  DoREMtJs.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Hardaway  Construc- 
tion concern? 

Mr.  PnTMAN.  By  reputation;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMtTS.  Do  you  know  what  their  relations  were  with  organ- 
ized labor? 

Mr.  Ptttman.  I  do  not  know  of  any  cimtractor  that  had  Govern- 
ment work  that  did  not  enter  into  a  contract  with  organized  labor, 
but  I  could  not  say  about  the  Hardaway  Co. 

Mr.  DoREMtrs.  The  Hardaway  Co.  did  do  a  lot  of  work  during 
the  war? 

Mr.  Ptttman.  They  had  several  million  dollars  worth;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoRBMus.  As  you  figure,  they  paid  or  agreed  to  pay  the  union 
scale? 

Mr.  Pittman.  I  do  not  know ;  the  price  was  way  above  the  scale ; 
the  scale  did  not  have  but  very  little  to  do  with  it,  and  the  price  is 
now  way  above  the  scale. 

(The  witness  withdrew.) 
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TESTDIOirY  OF  EBSEINE  MASOW  .SUlTOEBLAHl),  ASSTSTATIT  TO 
THE  FEESISENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  HOVSIHO  OGSSOXA- 
TION. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  McKbnzie.  Please  state  your  name  and  occupation  to  tbe  re- 
porter. 

Mr.   Sunderland.  Erskine  Mason   Sunderland,  assistant  to  the 

E resident  of  the  United  States  Housing  Corporati(m,  Wasfaiogtonu 
'.  C. 

Mr.  McCrOiLOCH.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  emplojmeDt ! 

Mr.  Sunderland.  I  have  been  4  months  in  that  office,  and  17  or  l" 
months  in  the  Housing  Corporation. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH."  When  did  you  first  go  to  the  Housing  Corpora- 
tion? 

Mr.  Sunderland.  In  July,  1918. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What  had  you  been  doing  before  you  went  with 
the  Housing  Corporation? 

Mr.  Sunderland.  I  had  been  a  constructing  engineer,  and  fixed  en- 
gineering values,  and  practicing  for  myself.  I  was  loafing  before  I 
went  on  this  particular  job.  I  was  taking  a  little  recreation,  because  I 
had  been  ill  for  quite  a  long  time. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  contracts  that  ha^e 
been  let  by  the  Housing  Corporation  for  construction  work  ? 

Mr.  Sunderland.  Yes,  sir;  absolatdy. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  What  is  the  form  of  the  contract! 

Mr.  Sunderland.  I  can  give  you  in  a  very  few  words  a  brief  sketch 
of  our  method  of  letting  contracts. 

I  have  been  before  the  Senate  committee  for  four  montIu«,  and  I 
can  talk  to  you  with  more  freedom  when  I  am  standing. 

•  Our  method  of  letting  contracts  consisted  first  of  in  the  office  fixinc 
what  we  called  the  fee.  Take,  for  example,  a  $2,000,000  job.  the  fee 
was  fixed  at  $60,000.  That  fee  would  not  always  be  $60,000  on  f*.- 
000,000,  because  the  working  conditions  might  be  such  that  the  fee  of 
$60,000  would  not  be  proportionate  with  the  amount  of  energr  ac-i 
ability  that  would  have  to  be  expended  in  carrying  out  a  $a.0bOj*«» 
contract,  but  the  contractors,  after  we  had  made  up  our  minds  to  bui. . 
a  project,  would  make  an  application  for  the  plans  and  spectficatkiex 
and  he  would  be  sent  a  questionnaire,  and  in  that  would  be  set  up  our 
rules  for  letting  a  contract,  which  stipulated  that  the  contract  was 
estimated  to  cost  $2,000,000,  and  that  the  contracor's  fee  would  he 
$60,000  maximum,  but  he  could  bid  as  much  less  as  he  wished  or 
that  fee. 

Furthermore,  the  contractor  was  required,  in  his  que<;tionnaire.  to 
show  his  ability,  financial  ability,  and  ^neral  ability  to  carry  not  t 
contract  of  that  magnitude,  nnd  his  equipment,  and  his  locatiou.  with 
reference  to  where  the  work  was  to  be  constructed.  Those  qucstaon- 
naires  came  in,  and  often  came  in  before  the  plans  and  specincataois 
were  ready.  We  sent  investigators  to  investigate,  and  we  hare  be»e 
accused  of  not  sending  plans  and  specifications  to  ever>'  applicant.  Inn 
we  did  do  it 

However,  the  plans  and  specifications  would  go  out  to  <^nie  .*>  tn  1 » 
competitors,  and  then  they  would  come  in  with  their  hids.  and  at  th-* 
point  is  where  they  would  give  their  estimates  for  this  con<4nictii«. 
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say,  for  instance,  the  fee  would  be  $58,000  or  $56,000,  and  so  on.  They 
would  say  that  they  would  furnish  the  plant,  equipment  consisting  of 
so  much  and  so  much,  and  an  additional  sum  to  carry  out  extra  con- 
struction. The  lump-sura  fee  was  for  the  particularly  specified  work: 
"with  provisions  for  so  much  for  this  and  so  much  for  that. 

They  would  also  specify  the  number  of  men  they  would  use  on  the 
job,  at  so  much  a  day. 

I  will  say  that  those  calculations  of  wages  did  not  show  and  could 
not  show  the  conditions  which  changed  so  rapidly,  and  I  know  that, 
it  was  something  which  we  could  not  measure,  and  it  was  due  par- 
ticularly to  labor  conditions,  and  when  I  speak  of  labor,  I  mean, 
skilled  labor  and  common  labor.  I  do  not  think  that  labor  was  very 
efficient,  from  the  top  down,  and  I  think  it  varied  from  30  per  cent, 
efficiency  up  to  about  80  per  cent  efficiency.  I  do  not  think  we  got. 
full  efficiency  out  of  our  top  labor. 

When  those  lists  came  in  they  were  tabulated  on  a  form  which  I 
had,  with  a  scale  of  weights,  and  the  man  who  bid  the  least  for  his- 
fee,  he  could  not  get  over  $60,000 

Mr.  McCuiiocH  (interposing).  You  had  competition  on  the  fee,, 
and  other  competition  was  on  the  equipment  ? 

Mr.  SuNDEid-AND.  Yea ;  on  plant  equipment. 

Mr.  McCutLOCH.  What  else  ? 

Mr.  Sunderland.  Organization  counted  also  with  us.  I  would  be 
very  glad  to  leave  with  you  a  form  on  which  these  men  were  ques- 
tioned. It  was  not  released  until  after  we  started  investigating,, 
showing  how  we  gave  weight  to  that,  and  from  that  we  awarded  the- 
contract. 

I  do  not  mean  that  the  contractor's  fee  was  not  increased.  It  was 
increased  if  we  had  other  work.  Also,  he  bid  on  2  per  cent  over 
$2,000,000,  and  you  could  not  get  away  from  that  other  percentage. 
It  is  a  multiple. 

Mr.  McOniiLOCH.  How  long  had  this  method  of  awarding  contracts 
been  in  operation  before  you  came  to  the  department  ? 

Mr.  Sunderland.  Well,  gi-ew  up  with  the  department,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  had  been  with 
them  18  months? 

Mr.  Sunderland.  I  did.     I  had  charge  of  that  line  of  work. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  When  did  you  first  go  on  that  work  ? 

Mr.  Sunderland.  In  July,  1918. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  That  is,  when  this  department  started  ? 

Mr.  Sunderland.  That  is  when  we  started  contracts.  I  think  the- 
Plaza  job  was  about  the  fifth  contract. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Did  you  have  safeguards  in  your  contracts  ? 

Mr.  Sunderland.  The  first  contracts  we  had,  we  got  both  as  we  went 
along.  It  did  not  have  a  bonus  and  penalty  clause.  Our  following 
contract  did  have  a  penalty  and  bonus  to  this  extent,  if  finished  within 
a  shorter  time,  or  finished  for  less  money,  the  contractor  drew  a  pro- 
portionate bonus  up  to  half  the  amoimt  of  his  fee.  The  fee  was 
$60,000  and  he  could  not  have  been  penalized  more  than  $30,000,  nor 
could  he  have  received  a  bonus  of  more  than  $30,000. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  He  could  have  been  penalized  down  to  $30,000?" 

Mr.  Sunderland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLix)CH.  He  could  either  have  been  penalized  half  of  his- 
fee,  or  received  a  bonus  of  an  extra  half  of  his  fee  ? 
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Mr.  SuNDERijiND.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCtjlix)ch.  There  would  have  been  an  incentire  to  mt». 
and  a  penalty  if  he  went  over  a  certain  amount? 

Mr.  Sunderland.  You  could  not  wipe  out  his  whole  foe,  and  he 
could  not  earn  over  half  his  fee  a?  a  bonus.  But  under  none  of  «ur 
contracts  did  we  have  any  cost-plus  work,  except  with  the  telephoor 
company,  which  was  i-egulated  by  the  War  Industries  Board.  Thej 
were  allowed  15  per  cent  as  their  overhead  charges. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  Have  you  got  the  last  form  of  contract  there ! 

Mr.  Sunderland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Did  you  have  any  difficulty  in  g<ettin|^  men  U* 
bid  on  your  work? 

Mr.  Sunderland.  Yes;  we  had  difficulty  in  getting  men  to  bid  oo 
our  work  for  this  reason :  Some  of  the  men  were  overloaded ;  some 
of  them  were  inclined  to  bid,  and  when  they  found  we  had  investi- 
gators out  they  backed  out. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Did  you  get  men  to  do  this  work! 

Mr.  Sunderland.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Eesponsible  men? 

Mr.  Sunderland.  Yes,  sir ;  we  thought  bo. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  And  you  could  gUt  them  to  do  thk  notk  vift 
bonus  for  saving,  and  forfeiture  clause  in  the  contract  t 

Mr.  Sunderland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  You  had  no  trouble  at  all? 

Mr.  Sunderland.  A  little  bit;  we  had  to  explain  some  before  «v 
got  them  to  sign  up. 

Mr.  McCiTLLOCH.  Have  you  examined  these  blue  prints,  for  abs- 
ple  buildings,  for  camps  for  the  National  Army? 

Mr.  Sunderland.  I  have  looked  over  those. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  What  would  you  say  as  to  the  natnre  of  tbe 
constniction  of  the  buildings  planned  in  those  blue  prints  in  com- 
parison with  the  blue  prints  which  were  used  in  the  oonatnictino 
of  houses  for  the  Housing  Corporation  ? 

Mr.  Sunderland.  I  think  I  can  answer  that  question  in  this  vav. 
that  we  used  some  of  the.se  plans.  We  used  some  of  these  plaas  i 
build  temporary  houses  for  the  laborers.  We  have  had  to  pr^Mir 
temporarj'  houses  for  the  labor. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  You  used  these  plans  for  your  temporarj  hoosrw. 

Mr.  Sunderland.  We  called  them  labor  barracks. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What  is  the  comparison  between  the  canstrof- 
tion  of  the  buildings  by  the  Housing  Corporation,  and  thew  hail<:- 
ings — are  they  as  simple  or  more  oamplicated  ? 

Mr.  Sunderland.  Well,  there  is  no  comparison.  Our  buildin^r 
were  of  an  entirely  different  type  altogether. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Were  your  buildings  more  complicated — mar* 
permanent  looking  structures? 

Mr.  Sunderland.  Yes,  sir ;  a  good  deal  more.  We  built  a  good  dM' 
of  masonry. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  What  kind  of  work  would  be  re<|uired  upon  tlii^ 
permanent  buildings  as  compared  with  these  buildings  [indwatipc 
drawing]. 

Mr.  Sunderland.  These  buildings  could  be  used  by  a  chs  <-f 
mechanics  that  our  men  would  not  ^nd  for  at  all. 
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Mr.  McCuixocH.  You  had  to  deal  with  a  higher  grade  of  me- 
chanics ? 

Mr.  Sunderland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  When  was  the  Housing  Corporation  set  up  ? 

Mr.  Sunderland.  Do  you  mean  the  date  of  its  enactment? 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Yes ;  if  you  know  the  date. 

Mr.  Sunderland.  I  can  not  answer  that  question  ofiFhand. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  When  was  the  organization  started? 

Mr.  Sunderland.  In  the  early  part  of  1918. 

Mr.  DoREUUS.  In  the  early  part  of  1918  ? 

Mr.  Sunderland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Well,  how  many  projects  had  you  completed  at  the 
time  the  armistice  was  signed? 

Mr.  Sunderland.  I  can  not  answer  that  question  offhand.  There 
were  very  few. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Well,  were  there  any? 

Mr.  Sunderland.  I  do  not  think  a  "building  ever  is  completed. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Well,  what  is  your  answer?  Have  you  completed 
any  projects? 

Mr.  SuNDERiAND.  We  have  buildings  occupied,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMUS.  Had  you  completed  any  buildings  when  the  armis- 
tice was  signed? 

Mr.  iSuNDERLAND.  We  had  completed  projects  as  originally  con- 
templated at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 

Mr.  DoKEMUS.  How  many  of  them? 

Mr.  Sunderland.  Very  few  of  them ;  I  will  say  that. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  read  an 
extract  from  tne  lump-sum  contract  for  general  construction  work. 
United  States  Housing  Corporation,  project  No.  &-B,  112,  on  page  3, 
article  2,  which  is  as  follows: 

AST.  2.  Unit  and  market  prices.  The  contractor  further  agrees  In  all  cases 
of  additions  and  deduction,  omissions,  or  substitutions  to  charge  or  credit  the 
amount  of  same  at  market  rates  and  to  furnish  a  schedule  of  unit  prices  for 
the  purpose  of  checking  up  requests  for  payment  on  account  These  prices 
shall  be  based  upon  established  Goyernment  prices  fOr  materials  and  prevailing 
rates  for  labor  in  the  community  in  which  this  contract  is  being  executed. 

I  also  desire  to  ^ve  you  extract  from  contract  for  general  con- 
struction work  project  "  H-B-77-B — fixed  fee."  Under  "Article  1, 
title  to  work — subcontracts — changes  in  specifications  " : 

It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  the  drawings  and  specifications  are  not 
complete  and  that  completed  drawings  and  specifications  will  be  made  by  th^ 
architect  engineer  or  town  planner  from  time  to  time  during  the  progress  of 
the  work  herein    •    ♦    *. 

Under  Article  III,  material,  labor,  and  subcontracts : 

*  •  *  All  listing  of  materials,  and  planning  of  the  operation  of  the  work 
shall  be  done  by  the  contractor  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  field  forces,  and 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  owner  for  approval.  The  expenses  In  connection 
with  this  and  other  Initial  work,  however,  shall  be  paid  by  the  contractor,  and 
for  such  expenses  the  contractor  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  reimbursements. 

Under  Article  V,  contractor's  fee,  there  is  the  following  para- 
graph: 

In  the  event  that  the  contractor,  by  reason  of  skill  in  executive  management 
and  organizing  ability,  shall  reduce  the  total  cost  of  the  work  below  the  esti- 
mated cost  stated  under  "  E,"  page  2  hereof,  then  the  contractor  shall  receive 
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In  niMltion  to  the  sum  herein  provlde<l  a  proportion  of  the  savinics  thus  ft- 
feote<l  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  amount  of  such  savings,  such  addltiofial  ftr. 
however,  not  to  exceed  In  amount  one-half  of  the  fee  mentioned  In  "(J**  aboir 
Provided,  hotcevcr,  That  If  the  completion  of  the  whole  work  is  iMajrtd  !■ 
yond  the  completion  date  provided  in  this  agreement,  then  the  contrarto' 
shall  not  receive  any  such  additional  fee  unless  It  can  be  clearly  e>itBbIi*tie>: 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  owner  that  said  delay  was  due  to  conditions  bi^vBi 
the  control  of  the  contractor  and  not  preventable  by  any  actitm  of  tbe  con- 
tractor ;  but  all  claims  arising  from  such  delay  shall  be  made  at  tbe  time  sack 
delay  occurs. 

In  the  event  that  the  total  cost  exceeds  the  estimated  cost,  tta««  shall  be 
deducted  from  the  contractor's  fee  one-fourth  of  the  amount  of  audi  cxee* 
cost,  such  deduction,  however,  not  to  exceetl  in  amount  one-half  of  tbe  o* 
tractor's  fee  stated  iu  "  G  "  above.  If,  however,  the  owner  ia  aatiirflml  fii«- 
the  excess  cost  over  said  estimate  was  due  to  no  negligence  or  misnianaKn*-*  • 
on  the  part  of  the  contractor,  but  to  conditions  later  arising  and  heyoml  ti» 
power  of  control  or  of  prevention  by  the  contractor,  the  owner  may  remit  f»:i 
defluction  or  any  part  thereof. 

(Witness  excused.) 

TESTIHOITT  OF  ELMES  CASSELL,  CHIEF  ACCOITHTAirr,  0018TKUC- 
HON  DIVISION,  WAB  SEFABTHENT. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Please  give  your  full  name  to  the,  reporter. 

Mr.  Cassell.  Elmer  Cassell. 

Mr.  McCuT^LOCH.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Casseix.  Chief  accountant,  construction  engineer. 

Mr.  McCuiJXKJH.  You  are  a  civilian  employee  ? 

Mr.  Cassell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCmxocH.  That  is  the  construction  division  of  the  War 
Department. 

Mr.  Cassell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  How  long  have  j'ou  been  working  for  the  Gov- 
ernment in  that  capacity? 

Mr.  Cassell.  In  that  capacity  since  a  year  ago.  No;  two  rear- 
ago  next  month. 

Mr.  McCtn-LOCH.  And  what  did  you  do  before  that? 

Mr.  Cassell.  I  was  at  Camp  Lewis. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  For  whom  ? 

Mr.  Cassell.  The  construction  division. 

Mr.  McCtJLLOCH.  And  where  else  did  you  wo»-k  for  the  Gorern 
nient  ? 

.     Mr.   Cassell.  District  accountant  for  Interior  Department,   ia 
Alaska. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  What  are  the  conditions  of  the  cost  mrcoimt* 
for  the  various  camps?  Are  you  able  to  determine  the  accumt- 
co.st  of  the  camps  ? 

Mr.  Cassell.  You  mean  up  to  date? 

Mr.  MoCttlloch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cassei.l.  Well,  since  the  armistice,  there  has  been  a  constaet 
reduction  of  force  and  destruction  of  records.  So  many  of  the  ac- 
counts were  furnished  to  Washington  in  an  uncomplet«Nd  statp.  axtii 
we  must  hunt  them  up,  and  we  are  accumulating  all  those  records  as 
fast  as  possible,  and  we  are  working  as  hard  as  we  can  to  cWMc 
them. 
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Mr.  McCuiJX)CH.  Did  you  have  accounting  forces  at  the  camps  to 
<letennine  costs? 

Mr.  Casselu  What  particular  cost?  Do  you  mean  unit  cost,  or 
just  construction  cost? 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Well,  of  course,  I  want  both.  I  want  to  know 
about  both. 

Mr.  C.488BXL.  The  accounting  of  costs  was  not  started  until  about 
the  middle  of  1918. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Do  you  think  they  should  have  been  started 
sooner? 

Mr.  Cassell.  Personalh',  on  some  classes  of  construction  work,  I 
<lo  not  think  so.  On  emergency  work,  of  course  they  are  not  of  much 
value,  and  on  other  classes  of  work  they  are. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  We  have  asked  you  to  figure  transportation  costs 
at  the  various  plants,  and  particularly  at  (^'amp  Grant.  I  am  hand- 
ing you  memorandum.  I  wish  you  would  look  at  that  and  verify  it. 
I  would  like  to  make  it  a  part  of  your  record.  [Hands  paper  to 
■witness.] 

That  first  memorandimi  is  for  Camp  Grant. 

Mr.  Casseix.  It  was,  too^  for  Camp  Lee. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  What  is  the  amount  ? 

Mr.  Cassell.  Three  hundred  and  forty-six  thousand  two  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  dollars  and  three  cents ;  that  is,  paid  at  Washington, 
and  I  think  the  expenditures  at  the  camp  included  $10,000,  which  was 
paid  at  the  camp. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Now,  that  would  total  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Cassell.  Three  hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand  and  odd  dol- 
lars. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Who  prepared  this  [indicating  statement]  ? 

Mr.  Cassell.  It  was  prepared  under  my  direction. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  Is  it  accurate? 

Mr.  Cassell.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  above  referred  to  document  is  here  printed  in  full  in  the 
record,  as  follows :) 

Freight  attalyHs,  Camp  Lee,  Petersburg,  To.,  from  June  30,  1917,  to  Dec. 

31,  1917. 


Total  expemlitures- 
CJorrect. 


Approved. 

Building  material $167. 67 

Brick 1, 950. 91 

Boilers 1, 355. 92 

Barrels 50. 80 

Cement 16,  590. 88 

<3ot8 4, 938. 01 

Oinders 855. 09 

Cans  (ash) 189. 99 

Coal 69.00 

Cylinders 59.40 

Columns 70.69 

Castings 639.60 

Doors  and  sash 6, 364. 05 


$346, 258. 03 


M.  J    Rowan, 
J.  F.  H. 

Allan  Greexet. 

Earthenware $749. 98 

Engine  parts 143. 60 

Engines 147. 40 

Express 11.  47 

Excavators 93.  40 

Fire  plugs 650. 45 

Fittings 272. 71 

Furnaces 3, 628. 89 

Fire  engines 64. 00 

Gravel 3, 183. 18 

Government  material 108. 81 

Heaters :. 6, 037. 39 

Iron 458.07 
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Ice $21. 30 

Lumber 209,580.81 

Lead 127. 80 

Mattresses 40.20 

Metal  lathe 137.81 

MlscellaneovLS  parts 90. 00 

Miscellaneous  materials 383. 61 

Machinery 232.  29 

Nails 2,833.99 

Ovens 99.  00 

Poles 5, 074. 71 

Paper 5, 848.  29 

Pipe ' ■—  24,701.44 

Pipe  (wood) 874.33 

Plumbers' outfits 63.60 

Pipe  covers 80. 40 

Ranges 1, 844. 90 


Radiators $3.»I2.<M 

Refrigerators 2. 2T&  -v. 

Roofing «B.» 

Sand 4. 900.  > 

Stone 24.12;.«t» 

Screens 8UC.JC 

Steel 3M. « 

Tanks   2.  MB.  W 

Tar »  » 

Toilet  bowls T6  >•' 

Transformers    •S  '•• 

Valves 2»:  •-•: 

Wall  board -.TUISC 

Wire 121. 'f- 

1  beams 61.  > 


Total  »l«.r*.<C 


Summai-y  of  voucher  anaiifiiU,  Camp  Lee,  Petersburg,  Ya. 

Dec.  31,  ion. 


July  I.  l»n.  u. 


Automobiles  and  trnck.s ._         MT.  ."lAL  .V. 

Building  materials  and  supplies 2.«etl,  *2».  4* 


Fire  protection 

Fuel  and  lighting 

Miscellaneous  charges 

Labor  overhead $133,710. «» 

Labor  pay  roll 5,657,098.13 


Miscellaneous  equipment  and  supplies 

Power  liou.se,  water  supply,  and  sewer-line  materials 

Railroad  equipment  and  supplies 

Road  equipment 

Road  materials  and  supplies 

Transportation  of  materials  and  supplies 


4S,  131.  «: 
1«»T.  7»»r.  4^ 
riT».30I  _^» 


.  sio.  •*«  n 

432.  T-.T.  .V 

.  iio.tci  -r. 

.■».  .V«i  •» 
14.  27«  •« 
lit.  .^14  -?. 


Total 10.  ]»4.!«»>  *•: 

Ore<llts  deducted   (H.$ki&« 


Total  expenditures  as  per  cash  book 10.  int.ioi  vi 

Correct. 


Approved  August  13,  1919. 


M.  J.  RoB.«-« 
SuperviHnp  Aetommimmi 


Mr.  Cassell.  I  desire  to  have  that  .submitted  in  evitlence.  l«iit 
also  wish  the  penciled  memorandum  to  be  included.  We  -.hor'  •' 
also  include  the  ten  thousand  odd  dollars  which  was  paid  at  t'- 
cnmp,  which  could  not  be  determined  in  that  short  time. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  How  do  the  freight  charges  to  tl>e  (iowmiiM'Ht. 
as  shown  by  the  memorandum  which  you  have  ju.>-t  subniitteii.  c»«ni- 
pare  with  freight  costs  of  other  camps? 

Mr.  Cassell.  Camp  Lee  is  a  little  more  favorably  situated  f«r 
lumber. 

Mr.  McCuLLOcn.  So  that  the  costs  for  lumber  should  have  l>r«-n 
less? 

Mr.  Cassell.  I  should  think  it  would  be  probably  100  |>er  c»nt — 
average  about  that.    Camp  Lee  would  be  about  90  per  cent. 

Mr.  McCrLLOcn.  What  is  the  average  freight  rate  per  l.um  i.ii 
lumber  in  this  memorandum?     [Indicating.] 

Mr.  Cassell.  It  is  approximately  $4  a  1.000. 
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Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  about  the  average 
rate  ? 

Mr.  Cassell.  I  think  that  would  be  very  close  to  it. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  Have  you  got  in  your  department  complete  costs 
of  any  Army  camps  up  to  date? 

Mr.  Casseul.  Not  as  to  the  exact  expenditures;  but  as  to  allot- 
ments, yes. 

Mr.  McCcixocH.  You  say  you  have  not  the  expenditures  to  date  ? 

Mr.  Cassell.  For  the  same  reason  I  told  you  before.  Because 
the  expenditures,  the  actual  routine  of  reporting  officially  the  money 
expended  by  disbursing  officers,  does  not  go  through  the  division. 
They  go  directly  to  the  officer  in  direct  command. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Out  of  the  32  camps  how  many  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Cassell.  We  have  about  20. 

Mr.  McCcLLOCH.  So  that  there  are  about  12  yet  to  be  completed  ? 

Mr.  Cassell.  There  were  a  number  of  those  that 'were  Inade  up 
and  finally  stacked  in  the  field  before  the  accounting  division  was 
established. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  The  records  here  do  not  show  that. 

Mr.  Cassell.  Those  we  are  accumulating  in  our  depai'tment,  and 
we  are  using  our  spare  time  to  work  on  them,  but  we  have  very  little 
spare  time. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Mr.  Cassell,  you  have  complete  money  accounts 
in  your  division  on  these  different  jobs? 

Mr.  Cassell.  We  have  them  available,  but  we  have  not  them  in 
consolidated  form. 

JVIr.  DoHEMtrs.  How  about  the  16  cantonments? 

Mr.  Cassell.  We  have  all  those ;  but,  as  I  say,  we  are  accumulat- 
ing many  records,  and -from  those  we  will  make  up  a  consolidated 
statement  for  the  division. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  When  you  have  no  record  of  the  unit  costs  on  the 
various  jobs,  you  do  not  mean  that  you  have  no  record  of  material 
costs? 

Mr.  Cassell.  No;  we  have  all  that. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  For  instance,  you  know  what  pipe  cost  ? 

Mr.  Cassell.  Yes;  we  know  all  that. 

Mr.  DoREMVs.  Will  you  explain  to  the  committee  the  difference 
between  money  accounts  and  cost  accounts? 

Mr.  Cassell.  The  word  "costs"  is  a  misnomer  in  a  great  many 
ways.  For  instance,  the  Ordnance  Department  uses  cost  accounts 
for  the  same  purposes  that  we  use  money  accounts.  Unit  costs  which 
we  use  are  comparative  costs,  which  reduces  the  cost  of  a  building, 
being  the  cost  per  square  foot  or  per  cubic  yard.  Here  it  is  based  on 
the  original  costs  of  material  and  labor  and  shows  the  results  per 
cubic  yard,  or  per  square  foot,  or  like  that. 

Mr.DoREMus.  That  is  all. 

(The  witness  withdrew.) 

ADDITIONAL  TESTIMOITZ  OP  MR.  E.  J.  WESSON. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Captain,  in  connection  with  our  counsel,  you 
have  prepared,  as  I  understand  it,  certain  data — ^tables  and  charts, 
taking  some  information  which  you  secured  from  the  records  of  the 
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"War  Department — in  regard  to  the  construction  and  accounts  of  the 
Army  camps,  including  these  charts  and  other  data ;  is  that  correct ! 

Mr.  Wesson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCoLLOCH.  I  wish  you  would  just  submit  for  the  record  the 
^lata  and  the  charts  that  you  have,  describing  each  in  oonnertion 
with  your  testimony,  and  making  any  statement  that  you  see  fit  to 
make  clear  these  exhibits  and  the  charts. 

Mr.  Wesson.  Well,  before  submitting  these  particular  stateroeot^ 
I  would  like  to  say  that  they  have  been  taken  from  the  records  of  the 
•construction  division.  These  records  are  in  a  very  incomplete  sUte. 
They  are  very  fragmentary.  To  illustrate,  one  record  from  on*  por- 
tion of  the  office  does  not  tally  with  a  record  frwn  another  portina 
-of  the  office.  We  have  discussed  the  conditions  with  numerous  offi- 
cers in  the  accounting  division  of  the  construction  division  an<i 
finally  we  have  selected  this  particular  report,  from  the  first  part  of 
the  files,  which'  shows  the  contractors  under  contract  under  the  c«»- 
«truction  division.  This  is  a  statement  of  the  emergency-constrof- 
tion  contracts,  in  which  the  fee  granted  was  not  reached  under  the 
construction  accomplished.  We  have  tried,  so  far  as  possiUk,  tn 
•eliminate  irom  this  record  contracts  awarded  by  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment, the  Housing  Corporation,  and  the  various  other  goveni- 
mental  activities  in  Washington,  but  we  find  in  a  few  cases — ^we  find 
a  pumber  of  cases  in  which  these  contracts  -are  a  matter  of  record, 
and  I  consequently  submit  these  reports,  subject  to  correction,  as  to 
those  particular  items. 

The  first  report  which  I  wish  to  submit  is  a  statement  of  the 
«mergency-construction  contract  awarded,  in  which  the  fee  granted 
was  not  reached  under  the  construction  accomplished.  There  will 
be  a  PTaphic  analysis  of  this  particular  report  submitted  later. 

(The  report,  marked  "  Exhibit  E.  J.  W.  No.  9,"  was  received  in 
■evidence  and  is  printed  in  the  record,  as  follows :) 

Exhibit  B.  J.  W.,  No.  9. 

Statement  of  einerfiency  con-xtniction  contracts  in  irhich  the  fee  fframted  w* 
not  reached  vnder  the  conntructioH  aooomplithei. 


Date  of 

contrtict. 


July 
June 
JulT 
July 
Nov. 
Sept. 
Apr. 
July 
Feb. 


16,1818 

8, 1918 

26, 1918 

27. 1918 
1,1918 
7,1917 

10. 1919 
8,1918 

18, 1918 


Hsy  4.1918 

Dec.  12.1917 

May  12.1917 

Jan.  21,1918 

July  18.1917 
Nov.  8,1918 
Sept.  13,1918 
Dee.  29,1917 
Sept.  7.1918 
July   24,1918 


Contractor. 


VHlI«TCo.,Oeo.  \ 

Fuller  Construction  Co 

Bates  &  Rogers  Co 

Chemical  Constrnction  Co... 

.Atlantic  Ritulitliic  Co , 

do 

.\l>erthaw  Constniction  Co. 
American  Construction  Co.. 
Amsterdam  BuildinK  Co . . . 

do 


The  Austin  Co. 
Aladdin  Co.... 


Project  and  work. 


The  Aberthaw  Construction 

Co. 
A  merlcan  Construction  Co. 

Archibald, K.C 

Arnold  Co 

Atlantic.  Gulf  &  P,keinc,.... 

The  A  ustln  Co , 

American  Commissary  Co. . 


Anchor,  Ohio,  construction. . 

do ; 

Toledo,  Ohio,  erection 

....do 

Newport  News,  roads 

....do 

Aberdeen,  Md ] 

San  Antonio,  constniction , 

Sandy  Hoolc.  constniction  ord- 
nance nlant.  ! 

Sandy  Hook,  constniction  build- ' 
inra.  1 

Ptttsburt!b,qaartcriiiisterirate- 1 
house.  I 

Fort  .Snelling  Cantonment. con-  , 
structlon. 

New  Britain,  Conn.,  oonstnie-  j 
tion. 

Houston,Tex.,eonstractlan 

Omain,  Nebr. ,  water  supplr .... 

Fairmont.  Va.,  nboipbat*  plaBI., 

Newark.  N.  J..  Il(bter. 

St.  Loub,  Mo.,il)rUpl«nt ■ 

Accotlnk,  Va.,  opentlon  of  eom- 
rainary. 


Fceafloiwvd 
Incoitnct. 


taso.aiKLao    tiM,«»o 
l.v>,nn.on ;     ii,na.« 

a.ss.« 


1SI«,< 

u.( 
x(o,ooa.<M 

75,<M0itO 



io.<n.«»  j  *.m  1* 
s7.iot.aB  K.m: « 
sto.ooate     it.atM 


i,<M.«B        m.a 

30.0ta.W,       VtflM 

».omlw     «.ia» 
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Exhibit  E.  J.  W.,  No.  9 — CJontlnued. 
Statement  of  emergency  conttruction  contracts,  etc. — Continued. 


Dateot 
contraet. 


Ion*  3»,19I8 
Sept.  u,ms 
June  34,1918 


Aug 

July 

Sept. 

Jiine 

lulr 

()<*. 

Nor. 

June 

Feb. 


ao,  lifts 

18, 1917 
24, 1917 
36,1917 
17,1917 
10,1918 
1,1917 
10,1918 
19,1918 


Oct.  31,1918 
Apr.  36,1918 

Oct.  16,1918 
Feb.  20,1918 
June  10,1918 
Ante.  12,1918 
Auk.  1.1917 
Juir  18,1917 
Sept.  16,1918 

JniT  12,1917 
Sept.  17,1917 
Dee.  4,1917 
Apr.  5,1918 
Sept.  1,1918 
Oct.   31,1918 


Contractor. 


Brolm&  Driesel 

Bateman,  J.  B.,  4i  Co.. 
Barney  &  Ahlan 


Blair,  Algernon, 
do. 


Bentley,  A.,  &  Sons  Co 

Btekei,  Henry  Co 

Barrett,  Co.,  Tbe 

Bushley  Co.,  John  H 

Bennett  &  Sons,  Henry 

Bryant  &  Detwller  Co 

Black  Masonry  Construction 

Bates  &  Rogers  Co 

Black  Masonry  Construction 

Co. 

Avery,  Brundage 

BaIine.Sinek  Co 

Bateman,  J.  N^  &Co 

Baker,  Smith  Co 

Barrett  Co 

Brown,  T.  O.,  *  Bon 

Bedford  Stone  &  Constme- 

UonCo. 

Baker,  R.  D.,  Co 

Beaseman,  F.  B.,St  Co 

Bryce  BuUding  Co 

Claiborne,  Johnson  Co 

do..... 

Callanan 


July 
Feb. 
Not. 
Feb. 
Aug. 
Dec. 
Aug. 
Feb. 
Jan. 


1,1917 
27,1918 

1,1917 
21,1918 
31,1917 
10,1918 
22,1918 
11,1918 
12,1918 


May     4,1918 
Hay  21,1918 


Oct. 
May 

Oct. 
Nov. 
June 
Oct. 
Oct. 


15,1918 
4,1918 
8, 1918 
19,1918 
10,1918 
23, 1918 
6,1917 


Jane  13,1918 


Aug. 
Not. 

Aug. 
Oct. 


29. 1917 
3,1917 

7,1917 

28. 1918 


July  39.1918 


Aug. 
Jan. 
July 

Oct. 

Nov.. 

Oct. 


28,1918 
8,1918 
18, 1917 

11,1918 
4,1918 
5,1918 


July   18,1917 


Apr. 
Not. 


15.1917 


Oct.  33,1918 


Claiborne,  Johnson  Co 

Caldirell-Marsball  Co 

Constructian  Co 

Crawford,  Wm 

Constant,  Frank  T 

CUdTeU-Wingate  Co 

Crawford  ^_Wm 

Cranford  Faving  Co 

Cunningham  &  Sons,  F.  W 


Carson  Constnietion  Co. 
Collins,  R.  O.,  jr 


Cnnnhigham,  F.  W.,  &  Sons. 
Chtsbobn  Co.,  John 

Cleveland  Construction  I'o. 

Co;;8well-Koether  Co 

Crawford,  Wm 

Cleveland  Construction  Co. , 
Clark  &  Henr>'Constnicllon 

Co. 
Ca-iper-Ranger  Constriiction 

Co. 

Case&Cothron 

Consolidated     Engineering 

Co. 

Cook,  D.  R.,  &  Co , 

Clork,  McUullen  &  Riley... 


Cronhi  Co.,  Earths 

Claiborne,  Johnson  Co.. 


.do.. 


Consolidated      Enilneerine 

Co. 

Claiborne,  Johnson  Co 

Collins,  R.  G.,  jr 

Carolina  Power  &  Lighting 

Co. 
ChlMm,  J(du>  0.,  Co 


PIcTeland  Canxtnictlon  Co. 
Dinwiddia  Construction  Co 


Dawson  Construction  Co. . . 


Project  and  work. 


Hineola,  L.  I.,  water  supply 

Little  Rock,  Ark.,  roads 

Long  Island,  construction  gas  de- 
fenses. 
Monteomery,  AIs.,o3nstnictlon. . 

Blal^  Point,  Fla.,  construction. . 

Ix)uisvllle,  Ky.,  roads 

Yapliank.  L.  I.,  roads 

Detroit.  Mich.,  electrical 

Fort  Riley,  Kans.,  construction. 

Detroit ,  Mlch^  additions 

MIddlotown,  Pa.,  ordnance  depot 

Hiddletown,  Pa.,  water  system. . 
St.  Louis,  warehouses 


Chicagq,construction  of  barracks . 

Waco,  Tex.,  additions 

Little  Roek,  roads 

New  York  City,  heating  hospital . 

Ayer,  Mass., roads 

Augusta,  Oa.,constructloncamp 

Indianapolis,  hospital  and  can- 
tonment. 

Battle  Creek,  roads 

Admiral,  Ud.,  clearing 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  gas  plant.... 

Camp  Eustis,  roads 

Baltimore,  Md.,  railroad  tracks 

Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  addition  to 
hospital. 

Camp  Meade,  roads 

Jefferson,  Ind.,  storage  depot... 

Camp  Lewis,  additiens 

Brookiyn.N.  Y.,1)arTacks 

Alexandria,  La.,  roads 

Cape  May,  N.  J.,  additions 

Augusta,  Oa.,  oflicers' school 

Belvolr,  Md.,  roads 

Portland,    lie.,   barracks   and 
quarters. 

Savannah,  Qa.,  barracks 

DMaw.ire   ( ity,   bjrracks  and 
storohoiise. 

Portland,  Me.,  repairs 

New  Orleans,  barracks.. .t 

( royland.  Pi.,  EdKewood  plant 

Btltlmorf ,  alterations 

Wllllamsbridge,  N.  Y.,  barracks. 

Wlllanby,  Ohio,  barracks 

Palo  Alto,  roads 


Sprin^eld,  Haas.,  storage.. 


Macon,  Oa.,road.<< 

Baltlmore,Ccast  ArtUlt  ry  Corps 

Pest. 

MontKomrry,  Ala.,  roads .•. . . 

Grand  Rapids,  supervising engi- 

neerfaig. 
Govcmord  Lsland,  additions  to 

department. 

Camp  Meade,  roads 

Pig  Point,  Va.,  roads 

Charlotte,  N.  C,  constructing 

camo. 
Naval  base  No.  2,  roads 


-do.. 


>7poreait. 


Fayette  .-llle,transportationline 

Annlsfon,  Ala.,  constructing 
eunp. 

Port  Clinton,  Ohio,  storacc 

San  Francisco,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps  barracks. 

Markieton,  I'a.,  addition  to  hos- 
pital. 

<Peroont. 


Fee  allowed 
in  contract. 


') 
330,000.00 
6,000.00 

48,000.00 
250,000.00 
250,000.00 
250,000.00 


350.00 

is.ooaoo 

3,500.00 
250,000.00 

2,250.00 

i25,oaaoo 

6,400.00 
100,000.00 
10,000.00 

4,000.00 
350,000.00 
250,000.00 
128, 250.  m 

350,000.00 

20,000.00 
19,000.00 
5,000.00 
15,000.00 

260,000.00 

40,000.00 

100,000.00 

20,000.00 

250,000.00 

3,000.00 

100,000.00 

53,500.00 

6,000.00 

10,000.00 
20,000.00 

5,000.00 
7,000.00 
95,000.00 
3,400.00 
1.3,500.00 
14,000.00 
250,000.00 

7,000.00 

250,000.00 
250,000.00 

250,000.00 
5,000.00 

5,000.00 

10,000.00 

15,000.00 

250,000.00 

18,000.00 
14,000.00 
3,500.00 

150,000.00 

60,000.00 
350,000.00 

6,000.00 


tflOOOD— 20— vcl2- 


-59 


•Brur. 


Digitized  by ' 


Fee 
earned. 


81,825.05 
6,220.69 
2,796.41 

13,434.56 

100,915.25 

242,061.18 

20,000.00 

30,743.54 

130.58 

13,552.34 

1,945.66 

60,230.61 

1,134.93 
83,664.54 

2,180.43 

50,774.39 

6,359.98 

1,968.52 

33,02LM 

114,599.06 

16,798.38 

17,935.27 
9,845.04 
4,541.65 
8,890.62 
3,612.05 

12,663.8* 

42.273.37 

74,253.56 
18,394.50 
4,469.57 
2,576.63 
47,658.90 
30,192.57 

h 

7,000.00 
19,5.3.68 

1,114.70 
6,535.65 

17.200.96 
1,022.37 
4,800.65 

13,100.70 
8,803.74 

4,8^.93 

10,816.48 
7,654.24 

4,8S3.e7 
2,500.00 

3,950.00 

8.936.41 

10.8o0.03 

189,711.50 

13,508.83 
7,000.00 
1,495.00 

176,941.02 

36,955.62 
12,702.43 

4,847.36 


\ 
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WAR  BXPENDITUBBS. 


Exhibit  E.  J.  W.,  No.  9 — Continued. 
Statement  of  emergency  construction  contractt,  etc. — Contiooed. 


Date  of 
contract. 


Feb. 
Uay 

Apr. 
July 
Mar. 


25,191S 

4,1918 

25,1918 

8, 1918 

4,1918 


Contractor. 


Davis,  U.  M.,  &  Sons 

Dinwiddie  Construction  Co . 

Dawson  Constraction  Co 

Donaghey,  Geo.  W 

Dietel-W  eniel  Construction 

Co. 
Dinwiddie  Construction  Co- 


Nov.  1,1917 
Mar.  13,1918 
May   12,1917 

Nov.  9,1918 
Oct.  10,1918 

Sept.  26,1918 
Dec.  29,1917 
Nov.  2,1918 
Feb.  20,1918 
Feb.  25,1918 
Sept.  18, 1918 
Jan.  12,1918 
July  11,1918' 

Hay  12,1917 

May  12„1917 

Aug,    3,U18 

Sept.   9,1918 

July  17,1917 
Nov.  25,1918 

Oct.   11,1918 

July  1,W18 
Dec.  2,1917 
Nov.  1,1917 
Do.*;..., 
Jan..  23/1918 
Oct.-  ,1,1918 

Nov.  2.1917 
Jan.  21,1918 
Nov.    8,1917 

June  13,1918 
May  4,1918 
July  20,1918 
Oct.  35,1918 


Ely  Construction  Co 

Engle  &  Kevenor 

Erickson  Co.,  Henry 

Empire  Engineering  Co 

Erickson  Co.,  Henry 


Empire  Construction  Co 

FiskeOarter  Construction  Co 

Ferguson  Co.,  Jolin  W . . . 


Nov.  27,1917 

Sept.  15,1918 
Nov.  1,1918 
Sept.  6,1918 
Feb.  25,1918 
Feb.  20,1918 

Oct.  17,1917 
July     1,1918 

July  26,1918 

Aug.    8,1917 

Mar.  14,1918 
Mar.  2,1918 

Aug.  27, 1918     Ferro  Concrete  &  Construo- 

tion  Co. 
Sept.    7,1918    Fruln<;olnon  Construction 

Co. 
Sept.  10,1918    Tlie  Foundation  Go 
Apr.  11,1918     Feenev  &  Sheban  Building 

Co. 
Feb,    1,1918  .Freund,  Isadora. 

July.  9,1917 
July  17,1917 


Fort  Wortb  Power  &  Light 
Co. 

The  Foundation  Co 

Fissel,  W.  H.,  &  Co 


Finley  Method  Co 

Fisl(e.Carter    Construction 
Co. 

....do 

Gude&Co. 

Gest,  O.  U , 


Oindele, Chas.  W.,  Co.. 
Gude-KrelM  &  Co 


Grant,  Smith  &Co 

Ga.hagan,  W.  H 

Gable,  Frank  N 

Gray  Construction  Co. . 
Gildersleeve  Ship  Co. . . 
Grant  Construction  Co. 
Galavan  Building  Co... 
Gormley,  P.  F 


Smith  &  Co 

Onlord    Construction 

Engineering  Co. 
Gude-Krebs  &  Co 


Hampton  Roads  Construc- 
tion &  Engineering  Co. 

Hampton,  Wm.  E^  Co. .... . 

Hampton  Roads  Construc- 
tion (t  Engineering  Co. 

BoUaday-Crouse  Co 


Project  and  work. 


_r 


Curtis  Bay,  lighters 

Columbia,  Greg.,  barracks. , 

Mark  leton.  Pa . ,  hospital ' 

Little  Rock,  warehouse 

Petrolia,  Tex.,  gas  plant  No.  3.  - . 

Columbia,  Ores.,  Coast  .Artillery 
Corps  barracks. 

Augusta,  Oa.,  roads 

Hoboken,  rail  facilities 

Rockford,  111.,  additions ' 

Raritan  Itiver,  N.  J.,  lighters....! 

Rockford,  111.,  additloas  to  hos- 
pital. 

Des  Moines,  target  range 

Camp  Wadsworth,  construction  I 
camp.  I 

Lawrenoeville,  N.  J.,  barracks 
and  hospital. 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  electrical. 

Edgewood,  Md.,  power  plant , 

Dumont,  N.  J.,  aaditkuis  to  bos- 1 

pital.  , 

Cincinnati,  eonsttuetion. 


St.  Louis,  shell  plant. 


Horton&  HortonCo 

Hsmptcn.W.  E.,Co. 

Hettinger,  E.  A 

Hudson  Construction  Co ... . 

Hart,  Chas.  F 

Howea  Construction  Co 


Hamptoti,  Wm.  E.,  Co.. 
Howes  Construction  Co. 


Tullytown,  Pa.,  housing 

Schoiectaay,  quartermaster  de- 
pot. I 

Belvnr,    Va.,    plumbing    and  i 
heating. 

Camp  Travis,  roMls I 

Camp  Wadsworth,  construction. 

Camp  Wadsworth,  additions ' 

Atalea.  N.  C,  hospital ; 

San  Francisco,  construction  can- 
tonment. : 

West  Baden,  Ind.,  hospital , 

Atlanta,  hospital  and    prison  , 
barracks.  i 

Giant,  Colo.,  T.  N.  T.  plant 

Newark,  lighters 

Westchester,  N.  Y.,  hospital 

Fort  Riley,  additlonalhospital.. 

Railtan  River,  lighters 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  school 

Charlestoni  8 .  C.  barracks 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Camp  Leach, 
water. . 

Vancouver  Barracks,  ognstrod-  . 
Ing  cantonment. 

Indianapolis,  constructing  can- . 
tonment. 

Waynesville,  N.  C,  genera)  hos- 
pital. I 

Fort  Monroe,  addlUco  to  officers' 
school. 

Linda  Vista,  eonstraeting  eamp. 

on,  Va.,  additions  to  sol-  ' 

i 


$18,00109 
17,000  00 

3.  an.  00 

52,500  a» 

Ls.ooaoD 

360,00000 

15,000  00 
9.000  00 

aiu,aaaoo 
£,aao.<M 

00,000  00 

350,000  00 
82,901.00 

2.500.00 

250,000.00 

iio,ooao» 

175,000.00 

I3,oaaoo 

00,000.00 
44,777.00 

uo^ooo.oo 


(') 

350,000.00 

KLOOO.OO 
95,000.00 
290,000.00 

7,000.00 
39,000.00 

80,000  00 
390,000  00 

u,oao.oo 

00,000  00 
12,500  00 
37,000  00 
15,000.00 
700.00 

330^010.00 

350,000.00 

30^000.00 

81, 500.00 

350,000-00 
11,900.  «D 


r« 


•u  :n  ■ 
u  .-  - 

t  —  i 


u.ar   . 

mm  > 
MC.2.- 

a.-r  - 
n.:c  • 

5  .»;  -• 
I  H«  u 

n.Mi« 

XC.-Si  • 


350^000.00         11.W  f 


Ut,lk  * 

14.0. 
«.»■» 

«T.il».  V 

St.t« 
II.  L4   . 
!(.•»• 


3l.«-« 
U4,MiM 

ir.ca* 


Hampton  Roads  Engineer- 1 

ing  &  Construction  Co. 
Hugh  Nawn  Construction  Col 

Horton  &  Horton i 

Hedden.Chas.  R.  Co 

Horton^  Horton 


Hampton, 

diershome. 
Raleigh,N.C.,oonstmctingcaii- '      UO,0OD.flO       !«,■*■ 

tonment.  \ 

Houston,  Tex.,  additions i       50.000.00 

liOS  Angeles,  construction i      XSOlOOO.00 

Palo  Alto,  additicms I       15,000.00 

Alexandriik,L«-addUtdn» »,Og>.aO 

Rose  Bank.  N.  Y.,  bospttal 

OtisTille,  N.  Y.,  additioi  toboa- 

pital. 

Ssii  Diego,  oonstruetioo 

OtisvllhsN.Y.,  hospital 

Cape  Fear,  N.C.,Coast  ArtUhry 

Corps  barracks. 
Soituate,  Mass.,  proving  crooDds. 

Oalraston,  Tex.,  banwcks 

L«kehurst,N.  J.,tralnlngeaap. 

Galveston,    Tax.,   oanstnwlinii        43^500  00 

oantooment 


3$k*00.«» 

3»,«IO.eB 
75,000.00 
390,000.00 

T,oao.ou 


«4.»- 

iT.n».« 

31.5*  S 

IKMi  ■i 

t^«U  .-< 
«&,>>  > 

X.»*  - 

J,  IMC 


Digitized  by 


Google 


CAMPS. 
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Exhibit  B.  J.  W.,  No.  9— C!ontlnued. 
Statement  of  emergency  construction  contract*,  etc. — Continued. 


Datoot 
coitnct. 


Contiactor. 


'  Barton  &  HortoD—Cont 

Htmken    &   Conkey    Con- 
struction Co. 
namptan  Roada  Eniiinaer- 

tag  A  Coostnictlan  Co. 
Hann,  Harry  F 


Kay  38,1918 
May      1,1918 

Not.    8,1917 

Feb.  »,1918 

June  11,1917  I  Hardaway  Constructlan  Co. 

Jnly    11, 1917     Hudson,  R.  M.,  Co 

Hardaway  CoostructiooCo. 

Independent  Paving  Co 

Inland  Dredging  Co , 

Jett-Huths  Constmetian  Co. 
Jackson,  Horace  H 


July  12,1918 
July  S,1917 
Feb.  2S,1918 
Oct.  25,1918 
Not.    5,1917 


lone    5,1918    Jennings    Comstmctlon    & 

Engineering  Co. 
May  23,1918    Jcduuton,  Morgan  L 


Jameson  &  HoUowell 

Jones,  Fred  A..,  Construction 

Co. 
Jooes,  J.  A 


Aug.  31,1917 
July   17,1917 

Apr.  11,1918 

Sept.  21,1918    Jobst.  Val,  &  Sons 

Ker,  Norman,  Co 

Keams,  W.  F.,  &  Co 

Livingston,  J.,  i  Co 

Loene,  Clias.,  Building  Co. . 
I.elghtoa  Co.,  N.  H 


Ifay 

June 


Not. 
Oct. 


4,1918 

6, 1918 

29,1918 

33,1918 

15,1918 


Sept.  14,1918 
Jan.  14,1918 
Dec.     4,1918 


Ley  &  Co.,  Fred  T. 
Lord  Electric  Co. 


Sept.  28, 
Aug.  31, 
Jan.  14, 
Feb.  20, 
Sept.  20, 
Apr.  13, 
Oct.  14, 
Sept.  5, 
Sept.  21 


1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 


LyiKb.Cannon  Engineering 
Co. 

Leonard  Construction  Co 

....do 

Lord  Eire  trie  Co 

I.ingrenCo 

Lasslter  &  Co.,  Robt.  J 

Lamble,  C.  8.,  Co 

Lockwood-Oreene  Co 

McOrath.D.W 

Morgan,  Joe.  E 


Oct.     5, 1918 

Sept.  11,1918 
Aug.  20,1917 

Jan.    19,1918 
Jan.    15,1919 

nine  28,1918 

•b.  25,1918 

oaept.  14, 1918 

Oct.     5, 1918 


Nov. 
Jan. 
Feb. 


I,l9l7 
U,1918 
13,1918  I 
Feb.  20,1918 
Jan.   19,1918  I 


Merrill  Road  Improvement 

Co. 

Marrow,  Geo.  D 

Menill  Road  Improvement 

Co. 

Mackle  Construction  Co 

Muich  Bros!,  Canstrurtion 

Co. 

HerriU,  J.  H.  A  Co 

Matton,  JohnE 

Merrill  Road  Improvement 

Co. 

Ueador  Construction  Co 

Missouri  &  Faeifle  R.  R.  Co. . 

Mackle  ConstnKtion  Co 

McNally  Constructlan  Co. . . . 
McArthur  Bros.  Co. 


McCarthv,  Richard,  Ir 

McKenzie  Construcuon  Co. . 


Jon*    6,1918    McOanlgle,Jas.  A. 

M»y   " — 

Apr. 


4,1918  i  McNally  Construeticn Co.. 
1,1918  ' do. 


Apr.  20,1918  I  HcKenzle  Constructimi  Co. 
Sept.  3,1918  '  MoHnUeD  Co.,  Arthur. 


Sept.  14,1918 
Fab.    S,19I8 

Nov.  3,1918 
Not.  13,1917 


Oct.'  29|l918  I  PoeterBros 


lassiter&Co.,  R.  O 

Hssa  Construction  Corpora- 
tion. 

Owm-Ames-Kimball  Co 

Parkingoo  &  Finn  Co. 


Project  and  work. 


Houston,  Tex 

Columbus,  Ohio,  warehooae. 


Fort  Monroe,  constructing  Coast 
Artillery  Corps  barrarlra. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  addition  to 
hospital. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  buildings 

Columbia,  S.  C,  roads 

Columbia,  8.  C,  artillery  camp. 


Camp  Lewis,  roads 

Baldwinsvllle,  N.  Y.,  Ughter. . . 


Mobt'e,  Ala.,  wharf 

Delaware     city,     con.'itructing 

Coast  Artillery  Corps  barracks. 

EI  Paso,  Tex.,  pumping  station.. 

Washington,  D.  C,  roads  and 
wallra. 

Montgomery,  Ala.,  roads 

Waco,  Tex.,  constructing  camp.. 

Charlotte,  N.  C,  addition  to 
hospital. 

Peoria,  111^  tractor  plant 

Eastern,  N.  Y.,  barracks 

Cambridn,  Mass.,  irarehouse. . . 

Hineola,  L.  I.,  electrical 

Bo9t(Hi,  Mass.,  hospital 

Fort  Snelllng,  addition  to  hos- 
pital. 

Senter,  Mich.,  tyrol  plant 

Belvoir,  Va.,  electric  work 

Fort  Douglas,  addition  to  hos- 
pital. 

Emporium,  Pa^  acid  plant 

Mount  Union,  Pa.,  a?id  plant. . . 

Accotink,  Va.,  dec  trie  work 

Palo  Alto,  hospital 

Langley  Field,  Va.,  roads.. 

Denver,  Colo.,  hospital 

Columbus,  Oa 

Chillicothe,  additions 

Whipple  Barracks,  Ariz.,  hos- 
pital. 

Atlanta,  roads 


Fee  allowed 
In  contract. 


I.akewood,  N.  J.,  hospital. 
Chickamauga,  roads 


Atlanta,  repair  shope.. 
St.  Louis,  hospital 


Governors  Island 

Hctuchen,  N.  J.,  lighter. 
Fort  Oglethorpe,  roads. . 


Atlanta,  roads 

Little  Rock 

Atlanta,  additions 

New  Bedford,  Mass.,  t>8rTack8... 

Woodbury,  N.  J.,  plant 

HatUesbuif ,  Hiss .,  additions 

Augusta,  Ga.,  ordnance  ware- 
house. 

Fort  1  eavenwortb,  storehouses.. 

New  Bedford,  Mass.,  barracks... 

Narra^ansett  Bay,  hospital 

Del  Rio,  Tex.,  cantonment  con- 
struction. 

Pedricktown,  N.  J.,  ordnance 
depot. 

Greensboro,  N.  C,  roads 

New  York  City,  brick  wall 


Grand  Rapids,  hospital,  etc. 

Petersburg,  Va.,  rmds 

Oilmerton,  Va.,  barracks.. .. 


$175,000.00 

250,000.00 

179,062.00 

350,000.00 
350,000.00 
342,000.00 
250,000.00 
250,000.00 
3,500.00 
250,000.00 

7,000.00 

29,250.00 

250,000.00 
250,000.00 

37,500.00 

60,000.00 
10,000.00 
75,000.00 

13,76000 
12,000.00 

16,?50.00 

260,000.00 

18,600.00 

60,000.00 
40,000.00 


Fee- 
earned. 


50,000.00 
46,000.00 

128,260.00 
5,000.00 

100,000.00 
82,500.00 


89,816.27 
155,545.36 

33,705.42 

123,939.55^ 

8,055.80 
32,  SSL  67 
114,023.06 
34,481.60 

48,586.  S3 

720.75- 

2,131.12; 

4,725.06 

21,119.97 

1,172.2? 
125, 290. 0» 

28,300.1» 

40,104.70 
8,560.16 

54,Gea23 
1,375.78 
3,633.96 
5,695.87 

8,001.37 
4,960.70 
13,367.22 

6,6a3.7» 
12,335.52 

7,403.46 

8,608.72 
27,000.00 
111,234.68 

4,750.00 
6%  342. 91 
77,458.22 


4,600.00  :       3,350.04 


8,600.00 
260,000.00 

80,000.00 
9,000.00 


I  Percentage. 


16,000.00 
10,000.00 

13,000.00 

I}) 

7.6,000.00 

5,000.00 

160,000.00 

50,00000 

25,000.00 

1,400.00 

6,000.00 

15,000.00 

20,000.00 

140,000.00 

(') 
(') 

15,000.00 

260,000.00 

2,000.00 


Digitized  by' 


6,731.90 
28,476.96 

66,587.6ff 
5,382.87 

678.59 
11,788.88 
9,1132.02 

.6,373.41- 

8,701.12 

62,247.03 

2,003.58 

168,188.46 

39,43L61 

17,414.34 

393.89 

1,938.90 

806.00 

16,213.75 

128,250.00 

3,600.00 
150.00 

44.91 

12,029.86 

158.96- 


\ 
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WAB  EXPENDITtniES. 


Exhibit  E.  J.  W.,  No.  9 — Contluaed. 
Statement  of  emergency  ootwtmctioH  oonincta,  etc. — ContlttiMd. 


Date  of 
oonttact. 


Not.  S,1817 
July  16,1917 
Aug.  27,1917 
Feb.  23,1918 
Jan.  19,1918 
Feb.  20,1918 

May  4,1918 
Aug.  12,1918 

Sept.  10,1918 
Nov.  1,1917 
Feb.  25,1918 
Jan.  14,1918 
July  28,1917 
Hay  4,1918 
Oct.  2, 1918 
July  17,1917 

Nov.    7,1917 

Dec.  29,1917 
Dec.  18,1917 
Jan.  10,1918 

June  10,1918 
July    1,1918 

Hay  13,1918 

Oct.  31,1918 

July  10,1918 

June  15,1918 

July  1,1918 

May  2,1918 

Oct.  15,1918 

Feb.  25,1918 
May  7,1919 
Oct.  16,1917 
Not.   5,1917 

July  16,1917 
Nov.    5,1917 

Mar.  20,1919 


Not. 
Oct. 
Not. 

June 
Not. 


1,1917 
30,1918 
15,1917 

28,1918 
5,1917 


Feb.  20,1918 


1,1918 
9,1918 
24,1919 


Sept. 

Sept. 

Not. 

Oct. 
May 
Aug. 
Not. 

May 

Oct. 


5,1918 

1,1917 

26, 1917 
2, 1918 
1. 1917 
7,1917 

4,1918 

30,1918 


June  25,1918 
Oct.  26,1918 
Feb.  18,1918 
Sept.  10, 1918 
May    4,1918 

July  17,1917 


Contractor. 


PashenBros 

Public  Service  Electric  Co... 

Pumls,  D.  H 

Park-OrlmaeCo 

Purdy  &  Henderson  Co 

Fashen  Bros 

Pacific  Building  Co 

Poole  Engineering  &  Ma- 
chinery Co. 

Porter  Bros 

Plielps,  R.  O 

Public  Service  Electric  Co. . . 

do 

Porter  &  Boyd  (Inc.) 

Qulst,  A.  W.,  Co 

Riggs,  Distler  <Si  Spring 

Selden-Breck  Coiutruetion 
Co. 

Sound  Constructing  &  En- 
gineering Co. 

Steers,  Harry  (Inc.). 

Steele&  Sons  Co.,  Wm 

do 

Shenk  Co. ,  Henry 

Smith,  Hanser  it  Mcbaac.. . 

St.  Johns  Constmctlon  Co. . . 

Southern  PaTingCo 

Sockley,  James  A.,Co 

Struck  ()o.,  Alfred 

do 

Sutherland  Building  Co 

do 

Smith  AWIUiams  Co 

SawTer.F.  8 

Shaier-WiUiams  Co 

Sperry  Engineer  Co 

Rinehardt  &  Dennis 

Richardson,  W.  P., Co...... 

Riggs,  Distler  &  Spring 

Roberta,  Co.,  John 

Rutzler  E.,Co 

Robblns-RIidey  Co 

Rangley  Construction  Co 

Richardson,  W.F.Co 

Southern  Ferro  Constme- 
tlon  Co. 

Sydoor  Pump  &  Well  Co. . . 

Smith  Construction  Co 

Southern  PsTing  &  Con- 
structing Co. 

Southern  Feno  Conslme- 
tionCo. 

Struck  Co.,  Allted 

Stewart  Co.,  James. 

do...... 

Shattuck-Edineer  Co 

San  DlFgo  Gas  it  BlectrioCo 

Sengstock,  HenryC 

Simpson  Constmctioa  Co., 

Steele  &  Sons  Co.,  Wm 

Southern  Paving  Co , 

Stone&  Webster 

Shalcr  &  Collins 

Southern  Paving  Co. 

BimiHis-MaynntCo 

Stewart-McGehec  Co 


Project  and  work. 


Kenosha,  Wis.,  otdnanca  adwol. 
Wri^tsteiwn.  N.  J.,  alaetric  Una. 

Fort  Worth.  Tax.,  roads. 

Fort  Oglethorpe,  alteratlona 

San  Juan,  constructlnK  camp. .. . 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  addition  to 
hoepital. 
1  Diego,  bairadn. 


San 

Clear  Spring,  Md. 


Norfolk,  Va.,  water  supply. 

Battle  Creek,  additions 

Colonla,  N.  J.,  electric  line. 
Port  Newark,  N.  J.,electricllne. 
Camp  Wadsworth,  roads 
Puget  Sound,  banacks... 

Lee  Hall,  Va 

Fort  Sill,  constructing 


tUO,tB0.Qt  t 
SflO^MLOO  ', 

aao,ooo.n  ' 

ao,mo.m 
«,Ma.ao 

5,010100 

u,soaioo 
u,tooLSo 


Puget  Sound,  oonstnictliig  bar- 
racks. 
Port  Newark,  N.  J. ,  light  plant. . , 
Pbiladelpbla,  Pa.,warefaaases..j 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  •)uariermas-l 
ter  depot.  i 

Erie,  Pa., housing.. 
■     "I,  addll 


u.mu 

V.«KS 

*.2W« 

4,a« 

M,IB.« 

f."^  ■ 

«  ■«. 

W.c:  • 

Ui.aa* 


iio,oooL  00     i«  n>  • 


290,1 


u.OBaoo 

90,000.00  i 
ISO,  OM.  00  I 


tkms  to  bar- 


Camp  Meade, 

racks. 
Mlami^Fla. ,  aviation  adiool.. 

Camp  wadsworth,  roads 

Fort  Ben.  Barrlsoo,  roads.. 


West  Point,  Ky.,  oonstmctkn. . 

Camp  Taylor,  Ky.,additisnl 

Jefferson  Barraelts,  wards ! 

Fort    I.«avenworth,    oonstme-  '. 

ting  cantonment.  I 

Pig  Alnt,  lighten ' 

Camp  Benniiig 

Camp  Meade,  road* 

Fort   Wrisht,  Goait  ArtlUciT  I 

Corps  barracks.  I 

Petersburg,  Vs.,  roada i 

Tampa, Fla.,oonstnietlngOoast  , 

J^rtlUery  Corps  barracks. 
WssUngton,  D.  C,  heating  and  I 


uSfr-^- 


.^da  Vista,  additions 

WUUamsbridge,  N.  Y.,  haatinc. 
Fort  Mlcble,  N.  Y.,  wiariaddt- 

tions. 
Fort  Jrr,  N.  Y.,  waterarin.... 
Ker  W>st,  Fla.,  Coaat  ArtUltryi 

Corps  barracks. 
Atlanta,  additlona  to  boapilal. 


LeeHaU,Va. 

AtlanU 

Camp  Bragg. . 


.1 


2so,eaaoe ' 

TSOHlOOI 
350.0001 00 

31,  oat.  00 
uo.agaoo; 

«g^«oa«Oi 

I,300l«0- 
T.OOOlOO  , 

u,ooaoo 

75,000100  1 

U^OOOlOO 

20,00OiOO 
I.THLOO 

iM.moLOO 
2fo,oiaao 


250,(00.00 
29,250100 

«,ooaoo 

7.00100 

290^0001 00 
(0,(0&00 


t«.^s 


U.m.r 
!.<«; 

tj'.«: 

l*o«" 
»»• 

»  ■xm 
U  :«  - 

B.mm 

!»:«■* 
r.jco 


Atlanta,  addltonal  bamAs TO^On 

Camp  Taylor,  addition* 

Fort  Dou^as,  prison  banaek*. . 
Pig  Point,  Va.,  ordnane*  d^et . 

San  Fianeisoo,  haiiaeks 

Cemp  Keamy,  deetric  lyslmi. . 
CUntoDTiUe,  Ohio,  ondaooa  bar 

racks. 
Los  Angeles,  oonstmrUon 


2S81ML00 

aso.1 


PhUaddphla,Pa.,d*eMe*qal»-i  l.«t.00 
ment. 

Camp  Wadsworth,  raads i  •.COa* 

Grand  Rapids, dmvlBgi I  S,nO.0i 

Curtis  Bay.  road*. •  14,aaaao 

AnnlstOD,  Ala.,  roads i  to^OHiO* 


Fort  Moultrie,  S.  C.. 


Osmp  Beauregard,  eoDtlneUon 
camp. 

■Faroantata. 
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Exhibit  K.  3.  W.,  No.  9 — Continued. 
Bttitement  of  emergency  construction  contractt,  etc. — C!ontlnned. 


rtmteof 

contract. 


Contractor. 


Project  and  work. 


Fee  allowed 
In  contract. 


Fee 
earned. 


Apr.  24,1118 
Aug.  22,1918 
June  2e,U17 
Not.     3, 1917 

Aug.  22,1918 

Dec.  15,1017 
Sept.  26,1918 
May    12,1917 

FebL  20,1918 
Oct.    28,1918 


Petk. 

Nov. 


S,1918 
5,1917 


Feb.  20,1918 
June  16,1917 
Feb.  20,1918 
Aug.  28,1918 
July    18,1917 


Nov. 
July 
Nov. 
Aug. 
June 
July 
Oct. 
Oct. 


20,1918 
11, 1918 
1,1917 
7, 1917 
26, 1918 
21,1917 
16, 1918 
U,1918 


liar.  26,1918 
May  4, 1918 
Dec.  12,1917 
Aug.  9,1918 
July   18,1917 

Sept.  25, 1918 
Itey  20,1918 
Jan.     9,1919 

Uay  4,1918 
June  15,1918 
July   2D,  1918 


Do 

Hay  14,1918 

Oct.  38,1918 
Oct.  15,1917 

June  34,1918 
Apr.  34,1918 
Sept.  4,1918 
May  18,1918 

June  15,1918 
May  39,1918 

Oct.  33.1917 
Dec     6,1918 

Oct.  18,1918 
Aug.  1,1918 
Jan.      7,1918 


May 

Mar. 
June 
Sept. 

Apr. 
Jan. 

Sept. 
Feb. 

May 


3,1918 
13,1918 
10,1918 

1,1918 

19,1918 
31,1918 

3,1918 
30,1918 

16,1918 


Sperry  Engineering  Co 

Stewart-McOebee  Co 

Sbelby-Bateman 

Stewart,  James,  &Co 

do 

Southern  FaTingCo 

Summer-SaUlt  Co 

Stewart,  James,  tiCo 

Snyder,  J.  W.,  Co , 

Selden-Breck   Coastruction 
Co. 

Tbompson^tarrett  Co 

Tomer  Constructioo  Co 

Tbompson,  John  W 

Thalman  &  Reed 

Twiggs.  A.  J.,  ASons 

TufU,  Arthur 

Thompson.  John  W 

Tunur,  John  J.,  &  Sons 

Tomer,  John  I.,  &  Sons . . . 

Troupe  &  Carney 

Thorp&  Richards 

Union  Dye  &  Chemical  Co. 

Utility  Constroction  Co 

Uten  Constmetiim  Co 

Wise  Oranite  &  Constraction 
Co. 

Winston&Co 

Whitty.R.  P.,Co 

Weitz,  Clias.,  &  Sons 

Wllsm,  John  T.,  Ic  Co 

Williams,  W.  Z.,  4  Co 

Walbridge  <&  Aldinger 

Weller  Construction  Co 

Warren-Moore  Co 

WiUlcnt,  L.  D.,  &  Sons 

Warren-Hoore  &  Co 

Wbiting-Tnroer    Constrao- 

tionCo. 

Whitney  A  Co 

Wise  Granite  &  Constrac- 

tlmCo. 

Wagner,  Frank  L 

WestinviouM,  Cburdi-EerT 

Co. 

Winston  &  Co 

Walsh  Construction  Co 

Wlmmer  Constsuction  Co. . . 
Waldron,  Edw.  M. 

Wairen,  Moore  &  Co 

Weller  Constroction  Co 

Wilson  Constroction  Co 

Widcbam,  E.  A 

West  Constroettan  Co 

Welti's  Sons,  Ohas 

Wagner,  Frank  L 

Walbrldge-Aldlnger 

Wells  Bros.  ConsunctlonCo. 

Weston  &  Kreoger 

Weller  Constraction  Co 

Winston  &  Co 

Walker  Electric  &  Plomb- 
tngCo. 

Wood,W.E.,Co ^ 

....do. f. 

Tokom,  B.  B 


New  Haven,  Conn.,  hospital 

Camp  Pike,  additions 

Camp  Pike,  roads 

Fort  Tilden,  Coast  ArUIlery 
Corps  barraelES. 

Camp  Bragg,  constracting  can- 
tonment. 

Anniston,  Ala.,  roads 

Fort  Sheridan,  hospital 

Fort  Douglas,  coosomcting  can- 
tonment. 

Camp  Beauregard,  hospital 

Camp  Benning,  constracting 
cantonment. 

Fox  HiUs,  N.  Y.,  hospitol 

Fort  Sehoyler,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps  barracks. 

Camp  Cody,  addition 

Gamp  Pike 

Camp  Hancock,  addition 

Atlanta,  lighting  system 

Camp  Bowie,  constracting  can- 
tonment 

Madison  Barracks,  nddltions. . . . 

Fort  Ontario,  hospital , 

Fort  Sill,  alterations , 

Camp  Sheridan,  roads 

Eingsport,  Teiin.,  buildings 

Cambvlx,  roads 

Virginia  Water  Development. . 

Naval  Base  No.  2,  roads 

CampEustiee,  constroctitm 

Fort  Washington,  barracks 

Fort  Des  Homes,  hospital 

Camp  iiee,  additions 

Camp    Wheeler,    constracting 

cantonment. 
Detroit,  constracting  barracks... 
Anacosta,  D.  C,  aviation  station. 
Philadelphia  General  Hospital, 

addition. 

NarrMansett  Bay,  barracks 

Carlisle,  Pa.,  buildings 

Belvoir.Va.,  water  lines 

Fort  Wood,  additions 

Norfolk,  Va.gbaivacks 

Camp  Meles,  construction 

Newport  News,  additions 

Lee  HMl,  Va.,  constraction 

Savanna,  111^  proving  grounds. . 

East  Alton,  111.,  buildings 

Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Signal  Corps 
Field. 

Bethleham,  Pa.,  housing 

Washington,  D.C.,  quartermas- 
ter building. 

Camp  Johnston,  roads 

Fort  Omaha,  quartermaster 
warehouse. 

Baltimore,  warehouse 

Camp  Dodge,  enlargement 

Washington,  D.  C,  telephone 
building. 

Detroit,  Signal  Corps  field 

Hlddleton,  Pa.,  warehouse 

Laredo,  Tex, ,  constraction 

Washington,  D.  C,  Potomac 
Park  barracks. 

Newport  News,  reservoir 

Camp  Jackson,  constraction. . . . . 

Camp  Custer,  addition  to  camp. 
Gamp  Caster,  additioo  to  hos- 

pl&L 
Fort  I.«aveQworth,  additions... 


>  Percentage. 


829,000.00 

i(io,ooaoo 
2so,ooaoo 
250,  oca  00 

250,aoaoo 

i5,ooaoo 

128,2SaOO 
29fl,00a00 

iio,ooaoo 
233,a)aoo 

25o,ooaoo 
2so,oaaoo 

75,000.00 

(>> 
.%,ooaoo 
i3,oaaoo 
zM.ooaoo 

■i.ooaoo 
22,oaaoo 
32,ooaoo 

250,000.00 

20,000.00 

2.50,000.00 

105,000.00 

16,000.00 

221,812.00 

6,000.00 

15,000.00 

175,000.00 

250,daaoo 

9,500.00 
13,000.00 
4,200.00 

38,000.00 
11,000.00 
19,500.00 

20,00000 
17,000.00 

7,000.00 
230,000.00 

42,ooaoo 

38,000.00 

110,000.00 

7,00000 

24,000.00 
86,00000 

250,00000 
1,35000 

29,25000 
128,25000 
12,50000 

17,00000 
65,00000 
3,500.00 
27,000.00 

18,000.00 
15,00000 

180,000.00 

eo.ooaoo 

30,00000 


tl9,90a21 
95,145.63 
34,768.39 
18,273.66 

242,00a00 

14,464.48 
99,539.00 
24,37&20 

98,416.52 
103,854.90 

1.W,34S.34 
69,410  77 

60,000  00 

1,40&23 

41,663.82 

4,908.38 

126,687.64 

4,44.3.29 
15,129.37 
30,148.40 
110,823.00 
17,830.48 
25, 439. IS 
97,439.18 
14,875.13 

218,363.20 

5,531.72 

11,457.03 

126,260.46 

121,S80.48 

3, 105. 92  ■ 
12,875.87 
3,408.10 

29,250.00 
6,997.11 
7,000.00 

17,848.04 
14,722.03 

1,577.90 
62,219.35 

33,770.83 

25,807.73 

17,550.35 

6,272.93 

22,767.28 
28,5ia41 

28,621.85 
843.76 

15,66007 
60,90253 
8,963.81 

11,327.17 

63,954.82 

2,31206 

25,029.26 

12,014.81 
3,74296 

104,535.23 
47,607.11 

11,929  42 
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WAR  BXPBNDITUBES. 


Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Now,  Mr.  Wesson,  on  the  list* that  you  have  sub- 
mitted and  in  the  light  of  your  statement,  I  wish  you  would  tell  the 
committee  whether  it  is  true  that  the  incentive  would  remain,  the 
maximum  fee  not  having  been  raised,  for  increasing  the  cost! 

Mr.  Wesson.  If,  as  has  been  noted,  the  maximum  fee  was  a  safe- 
guard, why  the  incentive  still  remains  in  this  particular  list  wiikfa 
I  have  submitted. 

Mr.  McCuiiiiOCH.  That  is  true  all  throughout  the  construction! 

Mr.  Wesson.  To  the  very  end  of  it;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCxjLLOCH.  What  is  the  amount  of  it? 

Mr.  Wesson.  These  315  contracts. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  Go  right  ahead  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Wesson.  The  next  exhibit  I  have  is  a  statement  in  which  th* 
fee  granted  wafi  reached  under  the  construction  accomplished.  In 
this  list  there  are  115  contracts  listed.  We  found  from  this  par- 
ticular file  that  there  were  10  contracts  in  which  the  maximum  fee 
panted  was  reached  and  exceeded  under  the  construction  aooom- 
plished.    I  therefore,  submit  this  list. 

(The  statements  herein  referred  to  are  marked,  respectively,  **  Ex- 
hibit E.  J.  W.  No.  10"  and  "Exhibit  E.  J.  W.  No.  11",  and  are 
printed  in  full  in  the  record,  as  follows:) 

Exhibit  E.  J.  W.,  No.  10. 

Statement  of  emergency  conitruction  contradt  in  v)McK  tk«  fee  gromtfi  *m» 
reached  under  the  oon»truction  acoompUihed. 


DM*. 


Contnotor, 


Frq|«at  and  wok. 


Itotllovad.  r«*< 


Nov.  1,1917 
July  U,1917 
Sept.  28. 1918 

Feb.  26,1918 
May  4,1918 
Nov.  1,1917 
Apr.  26,1918 

Nov.    1,1917 

Do 

Do 

Hay  9,1918 
Jane  21,1917 

Feb.  27,1918 
Nov.  1,1917 
Dec.     7,1913 

July  11,1918 
Jan.  12,1918 
May  4,1918 
Mar.  23,1918 

Jan.  19,1918 
Aug.  1,1918 
Nov.    1,1917 

Mar.  29,1918 
Feb.  27,1918 

Uay  17,1918 
Jane  10,1918 
Nov.  27,1917 
Sept.  24,1917 
Aug.  1,1918 
Mar.  14,1918 
July  26,1918 


Blair,  Algernon 

Bates  &  Rogers  Co 

Beaver  Engineering  &  Con- 
structing Co. 

do 

Boyl&-Robertson  Co 

Brown  cSi  Sons,  T.  O 

Bates  &  Rogers  Co 

Reckstrom.  RosjiF 

Bruyen,  Edgar  H 

Baib.H.O 

Boyle-Robertson  Co 

Bentley,  A.,  &  Sons  Co 

Cauldvell-MarsbaU  Co 

Claiborne,  Johnson  Co 

Cauldweu-Wingate  Co 

Cianford  Paving  Co 

Cunningiiain  &  Sons,  F.  W . 
CummingsConstructmgCa 
ComstocK,  L.  K.,  A  Co. 

Cauldwell-Wingate  Co 

Central  Constructing  Co 

Columbia  Lumber  <t  Manu- 
facturing Co. 
Cloui^-Boume  Corporation 
Coleman  Bros 

Cleveland  Constmction  Co. . 

Dudley,  Richard  M , 

Oonnlay,  PbllUp  F 

do , 

Fuller,  Geo.  A.,  Co 

The  FonndaUan  Co 

....do , 


Montnmery,  Ala.,  conitmctlai . 

Rooklord ,  roads 

Yaphank,  improvement  of^ewer , 

plant. 

Accontlnk.  filtration  plant 

Fat  Monroe, barracks :....! 

Augusta,  Ha.,  alterations. 

New  Cumberland,  Ps.,  war*- 1 

house.  I 

RocMord,  additions i 

Waoo,  Tex.,  alterations 

Pemiag.  N.  Mez.,  additions. , 

Newport  News,  barracks 

Camp  Shennan,  ooastruetion  ol  ' 

cantonment.  | 

Jeffeisonville.Ind.,  storage. 

Baltimore,  additions 

Colonla,   N.   J.,  hospital  con- ! 

stnictlon. 

Belvoir,  Va..  roads 

Portland,  Me.,  bameks 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  barracks. . . . 
Washington,    D.    C,    aleetiie 

wiring. 

UIin.N.J.,bosrltal 

Edgewood.  Md.,  addiaons 

Columbia,  S.  C,  additions 


150,000.00     tm,mtm 
io.no.09       K9&* 


7,n 

2o,on«o  %<M« 

is,aao.oo  ».tmm 

U»,00O.flO  ,    ]<■,<»• 

16,000.00  U,«K« 

so,aooLao  «qiml« 

15,000.00  U.<M» 

132,000^00  la^MS* 

250^000.00  M,**.* 

M^OOOlOO  ««,«■.• 

80,000:00  «k«e« 

4,S0O.OD  4.«»« 

is,sao«o  ULMa* 

6,000.00  •.aaa 


M^00ti«        Ml«M.« 


ICneola.  water  system 

Ayer,  Mass.,  additions  to  Ik»- 

plt^l. 

Sandusky.  Ohio,  bulldlngB 

Douglas,  Arb..  storehouses 

Washington,  D.  C,  banaeka. ... 
WashinetoD,  D.  C,  Camp  Md9. 

New  Orleans,  oonstnieticn 

Edgewood,  Md.,  powder  ntaot . . 
Oovemon  Island,  barracks  waA 

qnarten. 

iliMkMlpald. 


(0^000.00 

iooioan.so ' 

ai;ooo.ooj 

«B,agoiai  j 


t».o 


Hi 


iao,ooL_, 

7,000.00 
IJ^OOOlOoI 
110,000.00 

s».aoo.o>,  BCOMi 
i»,oa.oo    m^asi 

13,000.00        l^«i< 
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Exhibit  B.  J.  W.,  No.  10 — Continued. 
statement  of  emergency  construction  contract*,  etc. — Continued. 


Data. 


Cootnctor. 


Prcject  and  work. 


Fee  allowed. 


Fee  earned. 


Apr.  aft,l«I8 
Feb.  Zl.Itlg 
Feb.  35,1918 
Feb.  lO.ltIg 
June  20,I«17 


Sept. 

Aug. 

Jan. 

Jviy 
Nov. 
Aug. 

Jane 
Jam. 


ao,ui8 

5,1918 

9,1918 

1,1918 
1,1917 
1,1918 

IS,  1917 
13,1918 


Nov.    1,1917 

I>0 

Nov.  3,1917 
May  4,1918 
Jan.  13,1918 
Dee.  31,1918 

Jime  14,1917 

Jan.    13,1918 

June  10,1918 

Apr.  9,1918 
Vov.  1,1917 
Nov.  5,1918 

Nov.  1,1917 
Jooe  11,1917 
July  18,1918 
Aug.    1,1917 

Nov.  1.1917 
liar.  33,1918 
July  18,1917 

Dec.  13,1917 
Jan.   38,1918 

June  30,1917 

Nov.    1,1917 

Do 

Sept.  13,1918 

Dec  31,1917 


July 
July 
Feb. 
July 
Nov. 
Oct. 


16,1917 
5,1918 
30, 1918 
13,1918 
1,1917 
1,1918 


Jane  19,1917 

Aug.     7,1918 

Sept.  1,1918 
Nov.  1,1917 
Feb.    5,1918 

Feb.     8,1919 

July  30,1918 
Feb.  30,1918 

Aug.  3,1918 
Apr.  IS,  1918 
Oct.  36,1017 


The Foondatlon  Co.— Con.. 

....do 

Fraier  *  Brace  Co 

Fujiteisan,  JohnW.,  Co.. 
Fuller,  Oeo.  A.,Co 


Olazer  Fnglneerlng  &  Con- 
struction Co. 
Orant-Smlth  Co 


Ovmky,  PhilUp  F. 


OalUvan  Building  Co. 

do 

Oilffiths  &  Bods  Co... . 


Hurley-Mason  Co. 
Hortan&Horton. 


.do. 


Harrison  ConstmctiOD  Co. . . 

HasbroQck,  F.  B 

Hugi^rBroB 

do 

HimklD-Caakey   Ccostroo- 

tionCo. 
Irwin&  lie^ton 


Jetts-Uuths    Construction 

Co. 
Kuboch  Co.,  C.  J 


Kearm,  W.  F.,  Co. 
Ley  &Co^  Fred  T. 
Latbam,  Edgar  H.. 


LaBarre,  Chas.  F^  &  Irwin. 

Ley  &  Co.,  Fred  T 

Merritt-Cliapin  Co 

HacArthur  Bros.  Co 


Moudy  ACc,  T.  S... 

Murray  Bros 

Moudy  &Co.,  T.  8... 


MUler,  J.  H.  (Inc.) 

Mason-Hangar  Co.  and  Mc- 

Arthur  Bros.  (Inc.). 
Mason-Hanger  Co 


McGratb,  D.  W.,  Co 

McEeniie  Constrnetion  Co . 
Nortlmstem  Construction 

Co 
Norcross,  FaulH 


Newell  Constroetion  Co . . 
O'Reilly  Construction  Co. 
Peckworth.  C.  M.  A  R.  C... 

Park&arlmesCo 

Porter  &  Boyd  (Inc.) 

Pattee,  W.  J. 

Porter  Bros 

Steele&SonsCo 


Sbepard  &  Ck>.,  S.  8 

Rogers  Co.,  J.  8 

Sperry  Engineering  Co 


Snare  ATilest  Co.... 

Sanborn  Electric  Co.. 
Stoolman,  A.  W 


Standard  Engineering  Co. . 

SIiara'-CoIlins(Inc.) 

Smith,  Hauser  &  Xolaa^.. 


Seven  Pines,  Va.,  loading  plant. 

TiiUytown,  Fa.,  loading  plant. . . 

Saltville,  Va.,  chemicarplant... . 

Wrlghtsitown,  additions 

Fort  Riley,  construeting  can.< 
tonment. 

Brooklyn,  constructing  canton- 
ment. 

Washington,  D.  C,  additions  to 
hospital. 

Belvolr,  Va.,  constructing  can- 
tonment. 

Oreenvllle,  S.  C,  additions 

do 

Stithton,  Ky.,  nmstructing  wa- 
ter plant. 

Clamp  Lewis,  construction 

Qalveston,  Tex.,  barracks  and 
quartets. 

Houston,  Tex.,  additions 

Petersburg,  Va.,  addlUans 

Peoria,  ni.,  cantonment 

Pensaoola,  Fla.,  barracks 

do 

Columbus,  Ohio,  hangars 


Wrii^town,  constmsttng  can- 
tonment. 
Mobile,  Ala.,  barracks 


Arcadia,     Calif.,     oonstrueUng 

scheol. 

Boston,  Mass.,  warehouse 

Ayer,  Mass.,  additions 

Columbus,    Ohio,    installing 

pump. 
Anniston,  Ala.,  increase  time.... 

Ayer,  Mass.,  construction 

Oovemors  Island,  pipe  line 

Dumont,   N.    J.,    constructing 

cantonment. 
Hattlesburg,  Miss.,  addlttons.... 
Washington,  D.  C,  plastering.. . 
Hattlesburg,    Miss.,    constnio- 

tion. 

Baltimore,  addition 

Port  Newark,  storage  depot 


LouisrlUe,  construeting  canton- 
ment. 

Camp  Sherman,  additions 

Camp  Travis,  additions 

Astoria,  Long  Island,  barracks, 
etc 

Belvolr,' Va.,  supervising  engi- 
neer. 

Anniston,  Ala.,  roads 

Fort  Wood,  N.  Y.,  water  line... 

Yaphank,  additillon  to  hospital. 

Fort  Of!lethorpe,  barracks 

Charlotte,  N .  C . ,  alterations 

Lee  Hall,  Va.,  operation  ofcom- 
vaXssaij. 

Camp  Custer,  cantonment,  con- 
struction. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  additions  to 
barracks. 

Atlanta,  central  heating  plant .. . 

Camp  Diz,  additions. 

Saybraok,Conn.,ordnance  build- 
ings. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Motor  Trans- 
port Corps,  barracks. 

Camp  Humphreys.electricwork. 

Anniston,  Ala.,  addition  to  hos- 
pital. 

Camp  Humphreys,  plumbing. . . . 

Baltimore,  roads 

Curtis  Bay,  ordnance  depot 


$180,000.00 

IM.OOO.OO 

60,000.00 

60,000.00 

350,000.00 

7,000.00 

7,000.00 

350,000.00 

29,350.00 

60,000.00 

350,000.00 

350,000.00 
5,300.00 

75,000.00 
110,000.00 
350,000.00 

30,000.00 
8,000.00 

SS.OOOlOO 

350,000.00 

6,000.00 

36,000.00 

350,000.00 
15,000.00 
1,800.00 

70,000.00 

350,000.00 

7,000.00 

250,000.00 

60,000.00 

7,000.00 

350,000.00 

80,000.00 
360,000.00 

250,000.00 

60,000.00 

100,000.00 

9,500.00 

10,000.00 

17,607.50 
1,000.00 

ioo,aoaoo 

3,500.00 
33,000.00 
29,35a  00 

230,ooaoo 
3,ooaoo 

16,500.00 

35,000.00 

5,000.00 

3,100.00 

10,750.00 

50,00a  00 

20,000.00 

goaoo 

250,000.00 
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$160,000.00 

160,000.00 

60,000.00 

60,000.00 

250,000.00 

7,000.00 

7,000.00 

350,000.00 

39,250.00 

6o,ooaoo 

350,000.00 

350,000.00 
5,300.00 

75,000.00 
110,000.00 
350,000.00 

30,000.00 

8,000.00 
35,000.00 

2so,ooaoo 
6,ooaoo 

36,000.00 

3so,ooaoo 

15,000.00 
1,800.00 

70,000.00 

250,000.00 

7,000.00 

250,000.00 

60,000.00 
7,000.00 

3so,ooaoo 

8o,ooaoo 
25o,ooaoo 

250,000.00 
60,000.00 

100, 000. ra 

9,600.00 

10,000.00 

17,607.50 
1,000.00 

ioo,ooaoo 

3,500.00 
33,000  00 
39,350.00 

330,00a00 

3,000.00 

16,50a00 
35,000.00 

5,ooaw 
2  loaoo 

10,750.00 
50,000.00 

20,ooaoo 

9oaoo 

2so,ooaoo 
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WAR  EXPENDITURES. 


E!xHiBiT  R  J.  W.,  No.  10 — Continued. 
Btatcment  of  emergency  consti-uction  contract$,  etc. — Contlniied. 


Date. 


Contrsctor. 


Frojeet  and  work. 


Ftoallowad.   Tmmati. 


lune  20,1917 
Dec.  27,1917 
Nov.  1,1917 
Jane  23,1917 
Kay  2,1918 
Hay  6,1918 
June  11,1917 

Sept.  19,1918 

Oct.     1,1918 

Dec  19,1917 
Kay    4,1918 

July  24,1918 
July  25,1918 
Jan.  12,1918 
Jan.    11,1918 

Nov.  1,1917 
Aog.  16,1917 

Dec.  19,1917 
Nov.  1,1917 
Sept.  25, 1918 

Apr.  17,1918 

Dec.  19,1917 


Stone  &  Webster. 

Sanford  &  Broolrs  Co 

StewartA  HcOeheeCo... 

Stewart,  Jamas  &  Co 

Scott,  T.  A.  &Co 

Turner  Construction  Co.. 
Tufts,  Arthur 

Union  Gas  &  Electric  Co.... 

Wise  Granitp  &  Gonstructlan 

Co. 
Westlake  Construction  Co... 
Watts  Co.,  H.  D 

Welter  CoDstniction  Co. 

Wilson,  Junes  Y 

Woodbury  &  Sons,  I.  F 

Weston  &  Kroeger 

WUUams,  W.  Z.  &  Co 

Westlnghoose,    Church  & 

Ken. 
We.<itlBke  Construction  Co.. . 

Welts' Sons,  Charles 

WUliams,  W.  Z.  &  Co 

Weston  A  Kroeger 

York,  Charles  Vance 


Camp  Travis,oonstructlnf:  camp 

Baltimore,  quartermaster  depot. 

Camp  pure,  additions 

Camp  Pike,  buiMinin 

Portland,  Me.,  water  pipe 

Brooklyn,  N.  V.,  supply  base... 

Camp  Gordon,  constractlng 
buiJdlnrs. 

Anchor,  Ohio,  tranzportatloo 
line. 

Newport  News,  water  develop- 
ment. 

St.  Ixmjs,  warehoose 

Fort  Howard,  oonstructlng  bar- 
racks. 

Washington,  D.  C,  storage 

Camp  Johnston,  additions 

Boston,  barracks 

Camp  Stanley,  oonstructing  can- 
tonment. 

Camp  Wheeler,  additions 

Newport  News,  constructing 
camp. 

St.  Louis,  warchouw 

Camp  Dodge,  additions 

Camp  Bronings,  ooostnictinc 
cantonment. 

Fort  Clark,  ocnstruoting  can- 
tonment. 

Fort  Caswell,  N.  C,  additjoos.. 


t2SO,oaaoo 
82,  .'^nm 

»%  000.00 

2Vi,ooaoo 
io,omoo 

400,000  00 
250,000  00 


est.«a« 

*%onr  11 

M.aa>> 
MO.<ni  • 

ISO.  em  V 


4S,an.<»;  45,oaa« 

70,000.00  ,  TP.onr.  i 

o.ooaoo  «,<ui  I 

I 

i,7saioo ,  i.r»-  I 

4S,ooafn ,  <s.<><  • 

1«,OOQ.OO  H.'n   • 

15,0001  OD  t5,iH   I' 

80,000.00  M,«r  r 

330,000.00  230. «'  K 

n,oaOLao  >.•»••  * 

75,000100  TS.<n   « 

2»,2S&00  ».£>■  I 

20,000.00  2D.ini  • 

7,000.00  :.aB« 


Exhibit  E.  J.  W.,  No.  11. 

Statentent  of  emet-gcncy  construction  cotttract$  in  which  the  fee  granted  trri 
reached  and  exceeded  vnder  the  c»H«truction  accomplithed. 


Date. 


Nov.  1,1917 
Apr.  29,1918 
Sept.  26,1918 
Feb.  28,1918 

Apr.  24,1918 

Deo.  29,1917 

Oct.  30,1917 
Nov.    1,1917 


Contractor. 


.  L 


ProJ«ct  and  work. 


Fee  allowed.    Pepear9>4 


Bryce  Building  Co ; 

Cowper,  John  W.,  Co 

Hart.ChBs.  F 

Hampton  Roads  Engineer-  . 

ing  &  Construction  Co. 
UiUer,  Henry.  J , 

National    Shipbatldlng    &  ' 
Dry  Dock  Co. 

Snare  &  Treist  Co i 

Tredennlnck  Co.,  M.C , 


Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  additions. ...  t55.O0O.0O 

Budak),  aviation  iield 29,250.00 

Cotonia,  N.  J.,  railroad  siding..  2,800  00 

Newport  News,  temporary  hous-  35,000.00 

ing. 

Baltimore,     oonstructkm    and  '  10,000.00 

alterations. 

Port  Newark,  lighters I  34.000.00 

Raritan  Rl\-er,  ordnance  depot..!  250,000.00 

Camp  Upton,  additions |  5,000.00 

i 


M.7a« 


Mr.  McCuLiOCH.  By  that  you  mean  the  maxiniiun  fee  of  ^iSOfOj 
was  exceeded  ?  * 

Mr.  Wesson.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  was.  I  have  made  a  graphic 
analysis  of  the  three  reports  just  submitted,  which  I  will  hereto  in*n 
and  have  marked  "  Exhibit  E.  J.  W.  12." 

This  exhibit  is  called  the  fixed  maximum  fee  as  a  **safepiani.~ 
The  total  number  of  contracts  awarded  by  the  Construction  Divisi«« 
of  the  Army  totals  509 ;  the  number  of  contracts  in  which  the  "  maxi- 
mum fee"  was  never  reached  by  contractors  was  315,  and  thi>  in- 
cluded 16  National  Guard  camps;  the  number  of  contracts  in  wfaii-'- 
the  maximum  fee  was  reached  by  the  contractors  was  115:  the  num- 
ber of  contracts  of  which  there  is  no  record  as  to  fees  paid  in  tht 
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Construction  Division  is  70;  and  the  number  of  contracts  on  which  a 
fee  was  allowed  in  excess  of  that  provided  in  contracts  was  9. 

(The  document  above  referred  to  is  printed  in  the  record  as 
follows:) 

ExHisrr  E.  J.  W.  12. 

THE  FIXED  UAXmUU  FEE  AS  A  "  8AFBGUABD." 

Total  number  of  contracts  awarded 
by  the  Construction  Division  of 
the  Army 509 


Number  of  contracts  in  wlilch  tlie 
"  maximum  fee "  was  never 
reached  by  contractor  (includes 
16  National  Guard  camps) 815 


Number  of  contracts  in  which  tlie 
maximun  fee  was  reache<i  by 
contractors 115 


Number  of  contracts  on  which 
there  is  no  record  as  to  fee  paid 
In  the  Construction  Division TO 


Number  of  contracts  on  which  a 
fee  was  allowed  in  excess  of  that 
provided  in  contract 9     ■ 


A  further  examination  and  analysis  of  these  statements  just  sub- 
mitted show  that  certain  contractors  got  much  more  than  their  pro 
rata  of  their  fees  awarded. 

Mr.  McCtJLLOCH.  How  do  you  explain  that? 

Mr.  Wesson.  The  total  amount  of  fees  that  were  paid  out  by  the 
Construction  Division  to  363  contractors  on  509  contracts  was  the 
sum  of  $22,413,187.90.  This  was  all  in  fees,  and  of  this  amount  the 
sum  of  $3,644,594.51  was  turned  over  to  the  nine  contractors,  and  was 
17  per  cent  of  the  total  award.  The  contractor  receiving  the  largest 
portion  of  this  was  the  Fuller  Construction  Co.,  which  received 
$654,500. 

Mr.  McCtnxocH.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question :  Is  that  the  same 
Fuller  Construction  O).  of  which  Paul  Starrett,  a  brother  of  Col. 
Starrett.  of  the  emergency  construction  committee,  was  president? 

Mr,  Wesson.  The  record  diows  that  Mr.  W.  A.  Starrett,  chairman 
emergency  construction  committee,  is  at  present  vice  president  of 
this  company;  and  he  was  formerly  a  member  of  the  firm,  and  during 
the  war  nis  brother  remained  president  of  the  same. 

Mr,  McCuLiocH.  By  that,  then,  they  are  brothers? 

Mr.  Wesson.  Yes  sir;  they  are  brothers. 

The  next  company  was  the  James  Stewart  Co.,  which  received 
$532,651.80. 


<'/ 
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2486  WAR  EXPBKDITURBS. 

The  next  was  the  Bates  &  Rogers  Co.,  which  received  $525^27.7<'i. 

The  fourth  company  was  the  A.  Bentley  &  Sons,  which  received 
$592,061.18. 

The  Turner  Construction  Co.  received  $469,410.77. 

The  Thonipson-Starrett  Co.  received  $400,348.34. 

The  Fred  T.  Ley  Co.  received  $273,001.37. 

The  Stone  &  Webster  Co.  received  $269,536. 

The  Cleveland  Construction  Co.  received  $^7,257.29. 

Now,  there  are  a  number  of  contractors  who  received  frmn 
^nning  of  the  Great  War  to  the  signing  of  the  armistice  moxe 
than  the  Cleveland  Construction  Co.,  but  I  have  included  the 
land  Construction  Co.  in  this  report  for  the  reason  that  the 
of  the  Emergency  Construction  Committee  indicate  that  Um 
land  Construction  Co.  was  practically  a  defunct  company 
to  1918,  but  about  that  time  Mr.  C.  W.  Lundorfs,  a  former 

Eartner  of  Mr.  Benedict  Crowell,  and  the  original  chairmen 
Imergency  Construction  Committee,  became  affiliated  with  tfaia 
pany.  It  is  also  significant  that  the  larger  portion  of  their  iimuAjgl 
on  ordnance  projects,  this  work  coming  under  the  jurisdiction  ejittl 
Bascom  Little  in  Mr.  Crowell's  office.  Mr.  Little  was  also  e  nflifev 
of  the  firm  of  Crowell,  Lundorfs  &  Little. 

I  have  made  another  chart  which  indicates  the  actual  graphic  ivli* 
tions  existing  between  the  number  of  contractors  participating,  the 
number  of  contracts  awarded  by  the  emergency  construction  com- 
mittee, and  the  total  fees  paid  contractors,  and  this  shows  graphicallv 
the  portion  each  received  by  what  I  have  termed  the  "  Big  Nine." 

(The  document  marked  «  Exhibit  E.  J.  W.  13  "  is  printed  in  the 
record  as  follows:) 

Exhibit  B.  J.  W.  No.  13. 

BELECnon  OF  C0NTBACT0K8. 

An  ezaminntion  of  the  records  of  the  Construction  Division  of  the  Army  «■ 
December  21,  22,  and  23.  1919,  Indicated  that  up  to  and  IncIndlnK  Deeeiaber  2S, 
1919,  fees  had  been  paid  by  the  Construction  Division  on  508  IndlvldBal  eootntU 
of  the  emergency  construction  type.  This  does  not  Include  fees  Mid  aafeoa*- 
tractors,  of  which  no  record  Is  maintained,  despite  tbe  fact  tbat-iiaiidnte  «f 
subcontractors  participated. 

An  analysis  of  the  records  mentioned  above  Indicates  that  a  ^bH  MV<i' 
contractors  re(«lved  such  a  large  proi)ortion  of  the  total  amount  p§M  la  A^jB 
to  Justlf}-  a  more  detailed  examination.    This  examination  has  beM 
the  following  gniphiciil  re|>ort  is  submitted : 

THE  "  BIO  NINE." 

The  Fuller  Construction  Co.:  Mr.  W.  A.  Starrett.  dialmuin 
stniction  committee.  Is  at  present  vice  president  of  this  company:     _ 
member  of  the  Arm  and  during  the  war  his  brother  remained  pmiMfnt  < 

James  Stewart  Co. 

Bates  &  Rogers  Co. 

A.  Bentley  &  Sons:  Mr.  James  Bentley,  vice  president  and  geneial : 
of  this  firm,  was  associated  In  a  professional  way  with  Mr.  Starrett,  i 
shows  a  high  degree  of  Intimacy  existed  between  these  gentleiaea 
Starrett  was  on  the  emergency  conrtrucOon  committee.  ^^ 

Turner  Construction  Co.  .tf 

Thompson-Starrett  Co. :  Mr.  Starrett  and  Mr.  Clair  Foster,  of  tte  &  11 C 
■were  former  members  of  this  Arm. 
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Fred  T.  Ley  Co.:  Mr.  James  Mears,  vice  presideut  of  thU  company,  an  inti- 
mate friend  and  former  associate  of  Mr.  Starrett's  on  the  H  G.  C. 

Stone  &  Webster  Co. :  This  firm  well  represented  by  former  employes  both  in 
the  Constuctlon  Division  and  in  the  early  days  of  the  B.  C.  C. 

Cleveland  Construction  Co. :  See  notes  on  sheet  showing  distribution  of  fees. 

FEES   PAID   "bio    nine." 

Exhibit  E.  J.  W.  No.  IS. 


Mr.  Starrett  and  others  have  repeatedly  pointed  out  the  fact  that  no  con- 
tractor has  been  awarded  more  than  four  contracts;  further,  that  there  were 
not  saffident  contracts  "  to  go  around."  It  is  probably  an  oversight  on  his  part 
that  he  has  never  shown  that  trartion  of  the  "  total  fees  paid  "  earned  by  the 
companies  toward  which  he  has  occasionally  been  charged  with  "  favoritism." 

There  was  paid  out  by  the  Construction  Division  of  the  Army  to  363  con- 
tractors on  509  contracts  the  sum  of  $22,413,187.90  in  fees.  Of  this  amount 
the  sum  of  $3,844,394.51  was  turned  over  to  the  "  Big  Nine." 

distribution  of  fees  among  the  "  bio  nine." 


(a)  Fuller      Corporation 

Co W54, 500. 00 


(&)  James  Stewart  Co 532,651.80 

(c)  Bates  &  Rogers  Co..    525,827.70 
id)  A.  Bmtley  tc  Sons 492, 061. 18 


(e)  Turner   Construction 

Co. 469, 410. 77 

</)  Thompson  •  Starrett 

Co 400,348.34 

iff)  Fred  T.  Ley  Co 273,001.87 


(A)  Stone  and  Webster—    269,636.00 


(<)  Oleyeland     Construc- 
tion Co 227.257.29 


Note. — ^The  fees  considered  hereon  are  those  covering  construction  coming 
nnder  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Construction  Division  of  the  Army.  All  of  tbe 
above  contractors  had  Government  work  upon  which  they  received  fees  in 
addition  to  the  foregoing;  for  instance: 

(a)  Government  ofiSce  buildings,  Washington. 

(c)  Snbcontractors,  Hog  Island. 

(d)  Shipping  Board  and  Housing  Corporation. 

(e)  Nary. 

if)  Ordnance,  etc. 
(h)  Flying  fields,  etc. 

Although  all  of  the  contractors  on  original  constmctlon  work  at  canton^ 
ments  drew  fees  In  excess  of  the  amount  placed  opposite  the  name 
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Cleveland  Construction  Co.  this  firm  is  cited  in  this  classiflcation  doe  to  th^ 
significant  fact  tliat  the  fees  earned  by  theui,  were  earned  on  contracts:  HwmirU^i 
after  May,  1018.  Prior  to  that  date  our  record  shows  that  they  were  practi 
cally  a  defunct  organization,  but  about  that  time  Mr.  C.  W.  Lundoff.  a  former 
business  partner  of  Mr.  Benedict  Crowell  and  the  originai  chairman  of  the 
Emergency  Construction  Committee,  became  affiliated  with  this  company.  It 
is  also  significant  that  the  larger  portion  of  their  work  was  on  onlnanc* 
projects,  this  work  coming  under  tlie  Jurisdiction  of  Mr.  Bascom  Little,  in 
Mr.  Crowell's  ot&ce.  Mr.  Little  was  also  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Cro««i:. 
LundofF  &  Little. 

Mr.  McCcLLOCH.  All  of  these  exhibits  we  desire  to  submit  in  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Wesson's  testimony. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  I  observed  on  exhibit  marked  "  E.  J.  W.  12,"  you 
show  the  total  number  of  contracts  awarded  by  the  Construction 
Division  of  the  Army  as  totaling  509.    That  is  correct,  is  it  noCf 

Mr.  Wesson.  That  figure  was  obtained  from  the  records  of  the 
Construction  Division. 

Mr.  DoREMTTS.  That  figure  of  509  contracts  includes  the  16  large 
National  Guard  cantonments} 

Mr.  Wesson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  The  chart  also  shows  that  the  number  of  contr»t•t^ 
in  which  the  maximiun  fee  was  never  reached  by  the  contractor 
was  315? 

Mr.  Wesson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  How  many  of  those  315  contracts  were  completed 
at  the  time  the  armistice  was  si^ed?. 

Mr.  Wesson.  I  did  not  have  time  to  ^  into  that  any  deeper,  Mr. 
Doremus.    This  particular  analysis  was  just  finished  yesterday. 

Mr.  DoREMiTS.  It  would  follow,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  all  the 
contracts  which  were  not  completed  at  the  signing  of  the  armistice 
are  included  in  those  315  ? 

Mr.  Wesson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Doremus.  This  chart  also  shows  that  the  number  of  oontncts 
on  which  a  fee  was  allowed  in  exce^  of  that  provided  in  tin  oob- 
tract  was  nine,  and  they  are  set  out  in  detail  in  the  exhibit  mariced 
"  E.  J.  W.  11."  This  statement  is  entitled : "  Statement  of  emergatcj 
construction  contracts  in  which  the  fee  granted  was  reached  and  ex- 
ceeded under  the  construction  accomplisned." 

I  find  here,  among  others,  the  Bryce  Building  Co.,  at  Fort  Worth. 
Tex.,  who  were  allowed  a  fee  of  $55,000  in  the  contract,  and  vbo 
earned  a  fee  of  $80,000, 

Mr.  Wesson.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Doremits.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  the  Biyce  Buildinf  Ca 
received  a  fee  of  $80,000  for  the  performance  of  work  under  t 
contract  which  allowed  them  a  fee  of  only  $55,000? 

Mr.  Wesson.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  I  mean  by  that,  that  the  par- 
ticular record  from  which  these  figures  were  obtained  shows  tiiat 
condition  to  exist.  And  as  I  have  stated,  the  figures  are  acrordiiic|j 
subject  to  correction  from  a  more  accurate  record,  but  those  are  the 
most  accurate  we  have  now.  I  received  them  and  had  them  veriM 
by  Mai.  Newton,  of  the  Accounting  Division. 

Mr.  Doremus.  But  are  you  able  to  inform  the  committee  whrther 
the  difference  between  a  fee  of  $56,000  and  a  fee  earned  of  |80jD0i^ 
represents  additional  construction? 
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Mr.  Wesson.  I  am  not. 

Mr.  DoREMTjs.  That  same  answer  applies,  I  would  take  it,  to  tlie 
other  nine  contracts? 

Mr.  Wesson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoHEMus.  Then  what  is  the  practical  value  of  the  exhibit? 

Mr.  Wesson.  In  order  to  make  the  exhibit  tally  with  the  record. 
That  makes  it  talh^. 

Mr.  DoREMTifl.  Let  me  ask  you  what  is  the  purpose  of  the  exhibit 
"E.  J.  W.  11"? 

Mr.  Wesson.  Simply  to  make  the  balance  of  the  exhibit  tally 
with  the  record.  I  had  to  account  for  those  nine  contracts.  Th& 
record  showed  that,  and  they  did  not  belong  in  the  class  where 
the  maximum  fee  was  not  reached,  or  was  reached.  They  were  in- 
troduced to  show  that  the  contractors  received  a  larger  fee  than 
what  they  were  entitled  to  under  the  contract. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Are  you  able  to  inform  the  committee  of  the  total 
expenditure,  or  approximately  the  total  expenditure,  under  all  the 
contracts  ? 

Mr.  Wesson.  I  have  made  a  close  study  of  that,  Mr.  Doremus. 
From  the  1st  of  July  I  have  had  experience  as  a  statistician,  and  I 
think  I  am  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  there  is  no  man  to-day  on  earth 
who  can  make  such  an  estimate. 

Mr.  DoREMTTS.  Well,  are  you  able  to  testify  what  proportion  of 
contracts  under  which  the  maximum  fee  was  never  reached  bears  to 
the  total  volume  of  the  contracts  executed,  in  money  ? 

Mr.  Wesson.  I  believe  I  can  show  that.    No ;  I  am  unable  to  do  so. 

Mr.  DoHEMus.  Is  it  not  your  opinion,  Mr.  Wesson,  that  it  is  a  very 
small  ^rcentage? 
'  Mr.  Wesson.  Well,  I  have  in  my  hand,  Mr.  Doremus,  a  working 
paperj  which  is  approximately  correct.  It  shows  that  the  313  fees, 
in  whidi  the  maxmium  earned  by  the  contractor  amounts  to  $11,136,- 
252.95.  On  the  contract  on  which  a  maximum  fee  was  earned  by  the 
c»ntractor  the  amount  is  $10,276,934:.96. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Does  this  list  of  contracts  include  all  contracts  for 
road  work? 

Mr.  Wesson.  It  does;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Doremus.  In  fact,  it  includes  all  contracts,  both  large  and 
small? 

Mr.  Wesson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Mr.  Wesson,  the  exhibit  marked  "E.  J.  W.  11"^ 
shows  that  the  National  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.,  at  Fort 
Newark,  was  allowed  a  fee  of  $34,000,  and  that  the  fee  earned  was 
$69,560.30.    Will  you  take  those  figures  and  state  if  they  are  correct  ? 

Mr.  Wesson.  Those  figures  were  taken  from  the  card  file  in  the 
accounting  division  of  the  construction  division,  and  thejr  purport 
to  show  all  fees  on  contracts  coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
construction  division. 

Mr.  DoKBMus.  As  to  whether  these  figures  are  correct,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  YOU  do  not  know? 

Mr.  Wesson.  I  can  not  be  responsible  for  the  records. 

Mr.  Doremus.  And  you  do  not  know  whether  you  obtained  all  of 
the  records? 

Mr.  Wesson.  The  record  was  said  to  be  correct. 
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Mr.  DoREMUs.  By  whom? 

Mr.  Wesson.  By  Maj.  Newton,  of  the  construction  division. 

(The  witness  withdrew.) 

Col.  Shelby.  Mr.  Chairmanj  I  would  like  to  know  if  there  is  a 
copy  of  those  exhibits  by  which  we  can  make  a  comparison.  It 
likely  will  be  several  weeks  before  they  are  printed. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Col.  Shelby,  this  will  be  printed  within  a  few 
days,  and  it  would  be  possible  for  you  to  get  a  copy  of  it  sooner  from 
the  reporter. 

Col.  Shelby.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Chantland.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  at  this  time  to  offer 
in  evidence  a  letter  frbm  Mr.  H.  V.  Scott,  addressed  to  me,  whidi  I 
desired  to  have  numbered  "  Exhibit  N.  L.  K.  1100." 

(The  letter  is  as  follows:) 

Exhibit  N.  L.  K.  No.  1100. 

CtoRDON-VAif  Tim  CtK, 
Davenport,  lotca,  October  16,  I9t9 
Mr.  Wm.  T.  Chanti.and, 

Counsel,  WasMngton,  D.  C. 
Deab  Fbieno  Chantlano:  Mighty  glad  to  bear  from  you  and  hasten  to  rK 
as  frank  answer  to  you  as  possible.    Your  question  Is  extremely  hard  to  aiK<wvr 
because  there  are  so  many  different  points  affected  and  to  answer  this  proTti'; 
would  be  Impracticable  and  Impossible. 

For  Instance,  if  you  refer  to  white  pine,  then  the  price  of  No.  2  would  b» 
considerably  higher  than  the  price  of  mill  run  because  lu  white  pine  BDcii  • 
great  percentage  runs  No.  2  and  under. 
If  It  refers  to  hemlock,  then  exactly  the  same  reasons  apply. 
If  it  is  yellow  pine,  It  depends  greatly  upon  the  nature  of  the  timber  iHirtiiiT 
short  leaf  or  long  leaf — whether  the  lumber  might  have  come  from  MlMtetif* 
or  Texas.  Yellow  pine  Is  probably  equal  on  a  general  average — tliat  l^  I  kr- 
Ileve  the  mill  run  would  about  equal  No.  2 — If  anything  with  an  advantUBr  n 
the  price  of  mill  run  because  a  greater  percentage  of  the  material  Is  No.  2  aai! 
better. 

If  it  is  fir  that  you  are  asking  Information  on,  then  the  price  of  mill  na 
would  be  somewhat  higher  than  the  price  of  No.  2. 

I  have  answered  your  question  Just  as  frankly  as  possible. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

H.  V.  Soorr. 

Mr.  Chantland.  I  also  wish  to  offer  in  evidence  a  letter  from  tfa* 
Secretary  of  War  to  the  chairman,  under  date  of  October  4,  1919. 
which  I  desire  inserted  in  the  record,  and  which  is  marked  ^  Exhibit 
N.  L.  K.  No.  1101." 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  printed  in  the  record  as  follows:) 

ExHiBrr  N.  L.  K.  No.  1101. 

Wab  DBrjanaDn. 
W<uhUt0to»,  October  4. 1919 

Hon.  John  C.  McKKNzne, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Mb.  McKekzie:  Your  letter  of  September  20  reqneirtlng  that  yr^' 
committee  be  advised  as  to  the  extent  that  the  plans  for  temporary  raniM.  x* 
shown  In  Appendix  No.  15,  Manual  for  the  QnartermaBter  OoriM,  rotted  8«atr« 
Army,  1016,  was  adhered  to  in  the  construction  of  National  Army  canto— tat*. 
has  been  received  and  forwarded  to  the  Cionstructlon  Division  for  renwrfc. 

The  committee  Is  advised  that  the  plans  for  the  temporary  rampn.  rtwwn  -t 
Appendix  No.  15,  Manual  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  United  States  Araiy.  I9K 
were  not  adhered  to  in  any  particular  for  the  National  Army  eaMimmnit-. 
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ttaeoe  plans  coutcmplutlJii;  tlie  bousing  of  troops  in  tents  ami  tlie  building  otit 
of  lumber  of  only  the  tent  frames  and  supports  for  kitcliens  and  uiess  balls, 
also  the  use  of  pit  latrines. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  canvas  was  not  available  in  sufficient  quantities 
for  the  32  cantonments  which  were  proposed  for  the  housing  of  the  Army.  It 
■was,  therefore,  necessary  to  use  simple  frame  construction  for  the  16  Na- 
tional Army  cantonments.  The  plans  for  these  were  developed  by  the  C<h1' 
struction  Division  and  provide  for  the  maximum  degree  of  comfort  and  accom- 
modation at  a  minimum  of  expense.  Plans  shown  In  Appendix  15,  Quartermas- 
ter Manual,  were  closely  followed  in  every  respect  for  the  use  of  the  16 
National  Guard  camps;  there  being  sufficient  tentage  for  the  housing  of  these 
men.  After  the  National  Guard  camp  sites  had  been  used  for  a  number  of 
months  sewer  systems  were  authorized  and  the  pit  latrines,  as  outlined  In 
Appendix  15,  were  abandoned,  and  were  superseded  by  toilets. 

Aivesdlx  IS  does  not  provide  for  buildings  of  a  semipermanent  nature  which 
could  be  used  for  men  without  field  training  such  as  the  men  selected  from 
civilian  life  in  most  cases.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  build  simple  wooden 
structures  in  order  that  these  men  could  be  housed  more  comfortably.  The 
Construction  Division  prepared  the  plans  and  specifications  for  these  camps 
and  they  were  not  in  accordance  with  the  plans  as  shown  In  Appendix  15,  In 
that  this  appendix  did  not  provide  for  wooden  structure  buildings. 
Very  respectfully, 

NBWTON  D.  BAKXa, 

Secretary  of  Wnr. 

Mr.  McKbnzie.  What  is  your  pleasure,  Col.  Shelby,  about  anjihing 
you  wish  to  offer?  Would  you  prefer  to  let  it  go  over  until  the 
13th? 

Col.  Shelby.  We  have  a  number  of  witnesses  that  we  would  ISSte 
to  call,  and  I  would  like  if  we  could  have  a  session  in  which  we 
could  go  right  ahead,  and  not  run  them  in  piecemeal  between  tbe 
other  witnesses.  We  would  like  to  put  our  people  on  the  stand  «BfJ 
let  them  get  through,  particularly,  if  we  brought  them  here  from  a 
distance. 

Mr.  McKbnzib.  We  will  then  decide  to  hear  your  people  (A  tbM 
13th  and  14th.  ■ 

Mr.  Chantland.  I  now  wish  to  introduce  in  evidence  a  letter  from 
H.  C.  Smither,  colonel,  General  Staff,  Assistant  to  Director  of  Pur- 
chase, Storage  and  Traffic,  War  Department,  to  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  dated  December  19, 1919,  with  an  inclosure,  which 
is  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  McKenzie  by  the  Secretary  of  the  War 
Department,  under  date  October  18,  1919,  which  I  desire  to  have 
marked  "  Exhibit  N.  L.  K.  No.  1002." 

(The  letter  above  referred  to  and  inclosures  are  printed  in  the 
record  in  full  as  follows:) 

BxHiBTT  N.  L.  K.  No.  1002. 

Wab  Depastment, 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff, 
Wathington,  December  19,  1919. 
Hon.  John  C.  McKemzie, 

WMhington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Sn:  In  compliance  with  the  verbal  request  from  Mr.  E.  3.  Wesson, 
representing  you,  I  lnclose_here\vlth  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  you  by 
the  Secretary  of  War,  under  date  of  October  18. 

This  letter  embodies  a  reply  to  your  letter  of  October  13th,  in  which  yon 
osk  to  be  advised  as  to  what  extent  the  plans  for  temporary  buildings  tot 
mobilization  camps,  sliown  in  Appendix  No.  16,  "Manual  for  the  Quarter- 
master Corps,  United  States  Army,  191C,"  were  adhered  to  for  the  National 
Army  cantonments. 
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Mr.  Wesson  was  under  the  Impression  and  so  Informed  me  that  no  reply 
to  your  letter  of  October  13  had  ever  been  received.  There  exists  a  possi- 
bility that  the  identity  of  the  original  of  which  the  attached  Is  a  copy  wa« 
not  recognized,  as  the  records  of  this  office  show  that  tlils  letter  was  wot  by 
a  special  messenger  on  October  24  in  conformity  with  a  telephone  requeA 
Oiat  same  reach  you  by  October  25. 

In  the  event  that  the  original  of  the  attached  copy  has  never  been  recelTe<l 
In  your  office,  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  such  failure,  it  i«  not 
In  this  particular  case  attached  to  the  Construction  Division. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

H.    C.    SllITBEK. 

Colonel,  General  Stuff. 
Assistant  lUreefor  of  Purclinte.  fitorage,  and  Trafli. 


652.  CR-AD  (General)    (Oct.  In- 
OcTOB«»   IS.   1019. 
Hon.  .ToHN  C.  McKenzie, 

House  of  Representative*,  M'ashmffton,  D.  C. 

My  Deab  Mb,  McKenzie:  Your  letter  of  October  13,  requesting  that  yon  t- 
advised  as  to  what  extent  the  plans  for  temporary  buildings  for  mobilizat:--- 
camps  shown  In  Appendix  No.  16,  Manual  for  Quartermaster  Corps,  I'u  i--: 
.St«»tes.  Army.  1916,  were  adhered  to  for  the  National  Army  cantonments,  la- 
been  received. 

•  :.  t- aiti'-advlsetl  by  the  Chief  of  the  Construction  Division  that  these  plair« 
■  Yf&e  fWIftwed  wherever  it  was  practical  to  do  so.  At  the  Nati<mal  Annj 
cantonments,  30,000  to  .50,0(X)  men  were  concentrated  In  divlsi<mal  units.  Tv» 
6tory.Ji)arracks  were  generally  built  Insteiid  of  one-story,  so  as  to  rwlmv  •!• 
land  area  required,  and  thus  save  needless  expense  for  the  additional  mi^" 
*f- water,  .sewers,  electric  lights,  and  roads  which  would  have  been  requli*"! 
to.  serve  the  more  widely  scattered  one-story  buildings  had  they  l»een  n**-: 
Many  of  the  btiildlngs  Jn  -tlie  National  Army  cantonments  were,  however.  •■!..- 
story  structures  and  conformed  to  the  plans  shown  In  Appendix  No.  W 
"This  was  especially  true  of  some  of  the  officers'  quarters,  warehouxes.  iiih*» 
buildings  and  storehouses,  post  exchanges,  bakery  buildings,  animal  ari<! 
Tehlcle  shelters,  and  other  structures. 

The  large  personnel  of  the  National  Army  cantonments  required  a  b<w|rit,. 
capacity  of  from  1,000  to  2,.''>00  balit.  In  order  to  re<luce  the  area  n»verM 
and  to  permit  more  economical  administration  a  number  of  the  hospital  bnii<'.- 
Ings  were  also  made  two  story  in  height. 

;  Sewerage  systems  were  installed  at  all  of  the  National  Army  oantonmei '« 
and  ordinary  toilets  were  used  instead  of  the  pit  latrines,  as  siMiwn  u 
Appendix  No.  16. 

It  should  be  appreciateil  that  the  plans  shown  in  the  1916  edition  «f  tt' 
Quartermaster  Manual  are  typical  In  their  character  and  were  designed  brforv 
the  United  States  entered  the  war. 

Experience  gained  In  housing  troops  on  the  Mexican  border  in  1916  and  I' 
building  the  first  officers'  training  cnnips,  where  Appendix  No.  16  plans  w«" 
u.sed,  indicated  that  certain  changes  In  these  plans  could  be  made  to  advaDta.^ 
with  resulting  saving  in  money  and  greater  comfort  for  the  men.  The»  r*-' 
sions  were  therefore  incorporated  in  the  plans  for  the  National  Army  c»n 
tonments. 

Very  respectfully,  Newtoh  D.  Bakix, 

Secrefory  of  War. 

Mr.  Chantland.  We  also  wish  to  offer  from  volume  2  of  tr.." 
Manual  for  the  Quartermaster  C!orps.  United  States  Army.  WK-. 
pages  337  and  338,  and  ask  that  they  oe  printed  in  the  record,  and 
also  page  344,  and  also  the  table  opposite  page  344,  marked,  m- 
spectively,  "Exhibit  N.  L.  K.  No.  1103"  "Exhibit  N.  L.  K.  Sa 
llOV' "  Exhibit  N.  L.  K.  No.  1105,"  and  "  Exhibit  N.  L.  K.  No.  IIWV." 

(The  exhibits  above  referred  to  are  printed  in  the  record  in  fuU. 
as  follows:) 
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Appendix  No.  16. 

-{Manual  for  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  1916.) 
TEMPORAKY  BUILDINGS  FOR  MOBILIZATION  GAMPS. 


1.  Typical  details  for  gable-root  bnlldlngs. 

2.  Omccni'  qaarters,  large. 

3.  Barrack,    noncommlMoned   officers  and 

4.  Officera'  qnarten,  Bmall. 

detachment. 

5.  Barrack,  enlisted  men. 
e.  Mesa  building. 

7.  Kltcben. 

8.  IjBtiinea. 

9.  BatUioaae. 


10.  AdmlnlstratlTe  bnildlng. 

11.  Ouardhoase. 

12.  Storehoase. 

13.  Hospital. 

14.  Ward  building. 

15.  Post  exchange. 

16.  Field  bakery. 

IT.  Shelter  for  animals. 

18.  Shelter  for  yebldes. 
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Mr.  Chantland.  I  also  wish  to  introduce  in  evidence  a  letter  to 
Mr.  M.  C.  Tuttle,  Ck)uncil  of  National  Defense,  Munsey  BoiMinp. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  which  letter  I  desire  to  have  inserted  in  the 
record  in  connection  with  the  testimony  of  Louis  B.  Wehle  of  this 
morning.    This  letter  is  under  date  of  July  27, 1917. 

(The  letter  referred  to  above  is  printed  in  the  record  in  fnlL  as 
follows:) 

OouNcn.  OF  Naiioral  DanscaK, 

WaahinaHm,  Jmiw  Tt,  J9X7. 
Mr.  M.  C.  TunxE, 

Council  0/  national  Defctmc, 

Mmuey  BuUding,  Wanhington,  D.  C. 
My  Dkab  Mr.  TtrrrLE:  This  Is  an  admirable  letter.    I  do  not  think  1  €«•«:•' 
improve  it  even  if  I  had  time  to  study  it  now,  which  I  have  not.    I  am  Jaft  ••• 
to-day  for  a  committee  meeting  in  New  Hampshire.     (Worse  luck.)      I  sit. 
be  back  here  Wednesday  morning. 
I  wish  you  would  send  me  a  copy  of  this  letter  for  my  files. 
Very  sincerely,  yours, 

Ida  M.  Tasbcu. 
Per  M.  G.  N. 
(Dictated  but  not  read.) 

Mr.  Chantlamd.  I  also  wish  to  offer  in  evidence  a  memonutdus 
concerning  the  cost  of  producing  yellow  pine,  mill-run  lumber  an<i 
timbers  in  21  mills  located  in  Mississippi,  IxHiisiana,  and  Texas,  an' 
Douglas  fir,  spruce,  jmd  hemlock  mul-run  lumber  and  timbers  of 
11  miles  located  in  Oregon  and  Washington.  I  d^red  to  have  thi: 
printed  in  the  record. 

(The  memorandum  above  referred  to  is  marked  "  Exhibit  N.  L.  K. 
No.  1108  "  and  is  printed  in  the  record  in  full  as  follows:) 

Exhibit  N.  L.  K.  Na  HOB. 

There  are  svAMatttad  JieMwltii  certain  tables  which  show  for  cvrtaln  «•* 
ponies  the  averaite  <»6ts  sf  producing  yellow  pine  and  Donidas  fir  taini^er 
These  tables  are  mbmitted  to  aid  Government  agencies  which  are  negoclst  :.: 
for  specific  contracts  with  specific  concerns. 

The  tables  cover  the  average  cost  of  producing  mn-of-mlll  yellow-pine  tmmii^ 
for  21  mills  in  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  and  the  cost  of  prwim;  r 
Douglas  fir  lumber  for  11  mills  located  in  Oregon  and  Waabinicton.  Thr  .. 
yellow-pine  mills  In  1S16  produced  over  1,140,000,000  board  feet,  or  &3  iv 
cent  of  the  estimated  output  of  yellow-pine  lumber  In  the  United  Stata*.  Tb' 
11  Douglas  fir  mills  produced  in  the  month  of  May,  1017.  over  51.00OJ0OO  bi«- 
feet,  and  their  1816  production  was  nearly  0.8  per  cent  of  the  estlaated  tt'i 
Douglas  fir  production. 

The  costs  shown  In  these  tables  do  not  purport  to  be  tlie  coats  of  pcndw  -.r 
ship  timbers  required  for  Government  ship  schedules,  hat.  as  alres4r  wtm'f 
are  average  costs  covering  the  entire  output  of  the  mills.  It  was  lapaHS'  ■ 
to  seaire  the  cost  of  the  special  timbers  required  for  the  ship  sebedola  st  '.'<' 
time  this  report  was  prepared  as  the  mills  were  not  cnttins  sack  SLhKlsW* 
and  the  timbers  required  under  the  specifications  adopted  by  the  Bteenvr-'^ 
Fleet  Corporation  are  largely  special  sizes  which  have  not  beea  ptodneed  " 
the  mills  in  the  past. 

These  tables,  moreover,  are  not  sufficiently  comprehenalTe  to  wsmMt  '♦• 
commission  in  framing  a  judgment  as  to  what  constitutes  a  fair  coat  hub  :■'' 
determining  the  price  on  lumber  sold  to  the  pabUc. 

Tliey  are,  however,  typical  of  certain  large  producers  In  the  Imtasdr  ss>< 
are  submtted  hs  being  of  value  in  connection  with  Govemment  purrhasM  Btft« 

The  costs  of  other  companies,  supplementing  the  data  herewith  ■■batftt" 
are  In  preparation  and  will  he  submitted  as  completed.     The  hooka  of  kj-* 
lumber  companies  visited  have  been  found  to  be  in  snch  a  poor  eondlUoa  that   : 
has  been  a  most  difficult  tnsk  to  get  satisfactory  figures. 

Work  Is  being  actively  pushed  toward  getting  the  costs  of  prodsrtSK  tbr 
lumber  required  for  ship  schedules,  a  largo  force  of  men  bdnc  now  tmatri 
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nmonR  those  yellow  pine  and  Dnuglas  fir  mills  which  are  getting  out  the  large 
timbers  required  for  such  schedules,  and  the  data  should  be  ready  within  a 
short  time. 

The  tables  submitted  herewith  show  that  during  June,  1917,  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing yellow-pine  lumber,  Including  stumpage,  but  not  selling,  for  the  21  mills 
covered,  ranged  from  $12.66  to  $21.30  per  thousand  board  feet.  The  average- 
ooKt  was  about  $15.50.  The  range  of  costs  on  Douglas  flr  lumber,  Inclndlng 
a  large  proportion  of  timbers,  for  the  mills  covered  by  the  commission's  tables, 
was  from  $14.79  to  $19.54  per  thousand.    The  average  was  $16.47. 

All  Items  which  properly  belong  in  cost  are  embraced  In  the  commissions' 
figures.  Including  latx>r,  materials  and  supplies,  depletion  and  depreciation, 
nnd  overhead  expenses,  such  as  taxes,  Insurance,  and  administration.  Prac- 
tically all  taxes  on  net  Income,  however,  are  excluded;  no  allowance  for  in- 
terest on  investment  has  been  made,  except  that  a  small  amount  of  Interest 
is  included  In  the  stumpage  cost.  It  will  be  observed  that  selling  expenses  are 
separately  stated. 

Stumpage  is  an  important  Item  of  cost,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  yellow 
pine  mills.  The  cost  of  stumpage  has  been  based,  in  the  case  of  flr,  upon  a 
market  price  and  undoubtedly  Includes  some  Intercompany  profit.  In  the  case 
of  yellow  pine,  the  stumpage  has  been  taken  as  It  appears  on  the  books  of  the 
coiupanies.  The  lumber  companies  claim  that  it  is  not  equal  to  the  market 
price,  but  the  commission  believes  that  the  figure  shown  is  very  reasonable. 

l>epreclatIon  has  been  Included  virtually  as  it  has  been  allowed  for  on  the 
books  of  the  companies  themselves,  deductions  being  made  in  a  few  cases  in 
which  the  company  figures  were  clearly  excessive.  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
commission,  the  depreciation  figures  shown  are  fairly  reasonable  and  are  cer- 
tainly not  too  low.  On  the  average,  depreciation  amounts  to  something  less 
than  $1  per  thousand  board  feet. 

Lumber  companies  distribute  the  expense  for  hauling  lumber  "  on  the  yard  " 
differently.    The  practice  of  individual  companies  has  generally  been  followed. 

Sdllng  expenses  in  many  cases  (notably  in  the  case  of  the  Texas  mills)  Is 
an  arbitrary  figure,  as  the  lumber  company  is  often  interested  in  the  selling 
company. 

For  a  detailed  statement  of  the  various  accounts  Included  in  the  commis- 
sion's cost  figures,  see  the  note  on  "Technique  of  lumber  production,"  at  the 
end  of  this  memorandum. 

June  costs  of  fir  appear  to  show  an  Increase  of  over  $2  on  the  average 
above  costs  of  May.  This  increase,  however,  is  almost  entirely  due  to  de- 
creased output,  chiefly  caused  by  labor  dlfllcultles.  The  mills  also  claim  that 
dlfflcnlty  in  marketing  low-grade  stock  has  compelled  them  to  decrease  pro- 
duction. ( It  will  be  noted  that  the  list  of  companies  for  May  costs  in  the  case 
of  Douglas  flr  is  not  identical  with  the  June  list.) 

The  differences  in  cost  of  production  among  the  different  mills,  while  not 
so  great  as  in  some  industries,  is  considerable.  The  chief  Items  of  difference 
'appear  to  be  in  logging  cost,  which  Is  strongly  affected  by  the  different  dis- 
tances tJbat  logs  have  to  be  carried  to  the  mill  and  In  selling  costs.  Selling 
costs  appear  to  differ  widely  for  two  chief  reasons:  (1)  Some  companies  sell 
to  wholesalers,  others  direct  to  the  retail  trade;  (2)  some  companies  make 
an  arbitrary  price  to  afllllated  selling  companies  and  others  are  not  related 
to  a  separate  selling  company.  The  high  selling  cost  of  the  St.  Pul  &  Tacoma 
Ck>.,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  Is  chiefly  due  to  the  tact  that  shipping  has  been 
included. 

The  difference  In  the  cost  of  producing  lumber  from  fir  and  from  yellow  pine, 
though  not  great,  is  appreciable.  The  cost  of  fir  lumber  is  nominally  lower 
tban  yellow  pine  when  a  large  percentage  of  timbers  is  cut.  Tlds  is  due  to 
the  lower  stumpage  cost  on  account  of  the  remoteness  of  the  fir  timber  to  the 
market.  Moreover,  logging  costs  in  the  case  of  fire  are  not  changed  materially 
when  large  timbers  are  produced,  for  the  reason  that  the  logs  are  naturally 
mocb  larger  and  lodger  tban  in  the  case  of  yellow  pine.  Most  of  the  fir  mills 
covo'ed  in  the  tables  cut  a  considerably  greater  percentage  of  timbers  than 
was  Ote  case  yrlth  the  yellow  pine  mills,  which  tends  to  obscure  somewhat 
the  advantage  in  cost  possessed  by  the  fir  producers. 

KOTB  OW  TBCHinQtTE  OF  UTKBEB  PBODTICTIOW. 

Lumber  is  produced  from  standing  timber.  The  timber  Is  felled,  cut  into 
log  lengOis,  transported  to  the  sawmill,  and  sawed  into  inch  boards,  planks 
or  dimension.  Joists,  scantling,  and  timbers.    All  of  these  may  be  produced 
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from  a  single  log,  and  each  item  may  vary  In  quantity  from  zero  to  appri>ii- 
mately  100  per  cent,  depending  upon  the  character  of  the  timber,  the  Jndfnwt 
of  the  sawyer,  the  sales  policy  of  the  company,  and  the  mill  equlimieDL  i 
log  may  be  cut  Into  board  only,  but  not  Into  timbers  only. 

Practically  all  Douglas  firm  lumber  produced  in  the  United  States  cthum 
from  the  States  of  Washington  and  Oregon,  and  practically  all  long-leaf  yei.<'W 
pine  from  the  Gulf  States. 

"Stumpage"  (as  on  asset)  means  the  standing  timbo:.  The  mill  coiiiiki'< 
may  own  l>oth  the  timber  and  the  land  on  which  it  stands,  or  the  timlter  •<  :>. 
The  timber  may  be  under  option  on  advance  payments,  or  witliout  advaiiv 
payments. 

"Stumpage"  (as  an  expense  or  cost)  Includes  depletion  and  mean*  th:; 
part  of  the  stumpage  asset  cut  for  the  purpose  of  making  lumber  or  for  oO'rt 
use.    Storm  damage  may  also  be  covered  in  this  account. 

"  Logging "  Includes  the  tree,  cutting  into  logs,  hauling  to  tran^)ort«t''«! 
line,  loading  on  vehicles  (often  railway  cars),  hauling  from  woods  to  sawm:::. 
yard,  or  log  pond,  and  unloading  into  log  pond  or  yard. 

"Sawing"  includes  log-pond  or  log-yard  expenses,  measuring  logs,  cnv't 
logs  to  length,  sawing  on  head  saw,  resnwing,  edging  boards,  and  trlmir-n; 
ends  of  lumber,  and,  generally,  power-plant  expenses. 

"Yard"  includes  sorting  and  grading  of  rough  luml)er,  hauling  from  sawc;:'. 
to  piles  in  yard  or  sheds  for  rough  lumber,  and  timber  dock  expense;*. 

"  Dry  kiln  "  includes  piling  on  kiln  trucks,  hauling  into  and  through  kilr». 
and  expense  of  operating  kilns. 

"  Planing  mill "  includes  haul  to  planer  from  kilns,  yard,  or  shed,  plaoirj 
lumber,  sorting  and  grading  and  hauling  to  finish  or  dry  sheds. 

"  Shipping "  includes  haul  from  yards,  sheds,  or  planing  mlUa  to  can,  ie 
eluding  loading  and  clerical  expenses  as  to  shipping. 

"Administration  and  general "  includes  overhead,  taxes,  and  insarance. 

"  D^reciation  "  generally  means  an  estimated  amount  to  amortize  propfrtj. 
other  than  timber,  based  on  the  life  of  the  operation. 

"  Selling  exx)ense  "  Includes  items  directly  chargeable  to  the  sale  of  Inmhrr 

Yellow  pine  production — Bgtimated  investment  per  1,000  board  feet,  and  n^ 
gested  prices — Companies  arranged  in  order  of  cost,  June,  1917. 


Company  No. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

8 

« 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

IS 

U 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

Total  or  av- 
erage  


Production, 
1916  (reet 

board 
measure). 


54,364, 

27,763, 
41,S39, 
32, 076, 
2(),(I09, 
41,202, 
51,nS9, 
101,144, 
45,937, 
12,277, 
4.1.400, 
59, 675. 

4.i..^iO. 
.W.^SO. 
:t8.  S07, 
22,a50, 
70,016, 
127,407, 
274,rt98, 
27,S15, 


1,2S3,4<1,93S 


Cost  per 
1,000  Feet 

board 
measure. 


8U.24 
14.45 
14.79 

14.  M 
14.94 
15.34 
15.44 

15.  SO 
15.51 
15.55 
15.05 
15.94 
16.17 
16.28 
16.58 
16.13 
17.09 
17.27 
17.80 
17.99 
18.34 


15.98 


Estimated  invest- 
ment per  1,000 
board  feet  oro- 
duoed  in  191S. 


Assets, 
less 

stump- 
age. 


$17.97 
38.14 
18.40 
31.99 
7.54 
31.92 
22.32 
28.88 
16.41 
40.61 
42.00 
17.17 
37.26 
40.43 
23.37 
26.29 
35.37 
27.27 
20.17 
at.  40 
41.78 


Stocks, 

bonds, 

and 

surplus. 


Cost, 
10  per 
cent  on 

•stimatedlmttmated 
Invest- 
ment. 


sa39 

38.82 
3S.36 
14.82 
32.42 
35.09 
97.88 
21.41 
52.89 
62.13 
«5.1« 
51.23 
80.02 
50.78 
39.00 
23. 2S 
47.47 
25.16 
57.  M 
54.00 


25.45 


49.83 


Suoested  price 
based  on  total 
assets  lets 
stumpage. 


plus  Cost, 


815.04 
18.28 
18.  C3 
18.06 
15.89 
18.53 
17. 88 
18.19 
17.15 
19.61 
19.85 
17.(6 
18.90 
20.32 
ia92 
19.54 
19.(1 
20.00 
19.83 
20l43 
21.52 


18.54 


phaCost,  pkaCaM 

15  per    I    10  per        I'  ' 

cent  oo  I  cent  tm     m.; 

estimaKdr-'i'  ' 

invest-  ;   inreM-      ib<> 


ns.M 

30.17 
17.55 
19.  (« 
ia07 
30.U 
18.77 
19.51 
17.97 
31.84 
31.98 
18.51 
20l26 
21.34 
3a  09 
30.8; 
20l9O 
31.18 
30.B 
31.55 
34.(1 


816. 31 
l*» 
18.  «r 
17.40 
l«.tf 
l«  58 
18(6 
3S.» 
17.(6 
30  M 
31.88 
St«(. 
31.3* 
M-St 
31.(8  I 
AS' 
U«li 
31(S' 

laa 
ii.;4 


IT* 

«•  « 
T  •■ 
I*  ** 

» .• 
» ■■ 

I* '. 

r  •• 
»«• 
1  ■ 

r  '^ 


k  • 


a  H 


».« 


s<- 
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Cost  of  prodnrinff  yellow  pine,  milt  run,  lumber  and  timbem,  in  the  States  of 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  month  of  June,  1917. 


BtBteani 
company  No. 


I    Prodno- 
tion 
1916  (feet 
b.  m.). 


Percent- 
n««o( 
1916  pro- 
duction 
of  yellow 
pins. 


Produc- 
tion,' 
June, 
1917. 


Costless 

stump- 
age  ani 
selling. 


Cost  of 
stump- 
a^e  (cie- 
pletion). 


Cost  in- 
cluding 

stump- 
age  but 
not  sell- 
ing. 


Cost  of 

selling. 


Total 
cost  in- 
cluding 
stump- 
age  and 
selling. 


MiSBisBlppi: 

2.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

3 

4 

6 

S 

7 

8 

» 

10 

11 

la 


Total   and 
avtra'^. . 


I.ouisiana: 

I , 

2 

3 

4 , 

6 

« 

7 

8 


Total  and 
average. . 


Texas: 
I.. 

r. 

3.. 

4.. 

«.. 

«.. 

7.. 

8.. 

9.. 
10.. 
11.. 


27,763,528 
29,299,190 
43,400,000 
41,639,854 
12,277,M4 
89,675,310 
63,9)6,839 
63,460,938 
45,937, 128 
2^009,088 
41,2')2,660 
22,060,272 


470,562,331 


5l,3e>,232 
35,192,464 
31,317,485 
45,350,222 
58,880,935 
70,016,809 
41,85<,725 
36,807,801 


373, 781, 613 


51,0^,020 
27,815,867 
32,076,362 
16,237,611 
29,937,617 
52,218,867 


0.0018 
.0019 

.0028 
.0028 
.0008 
.0039 
.0042 

.owl 

.0080 
.0013 
.0027 
.0014 


2,503,269 

2,40y,796 
3,«'i.-,  167 
3, 1 1:; 

1,IK. 

3,i'r 

3,11-^1 
4,111,' 
3,71- 
l,s7r 
3,71 


1,321,623 


69.678 
9.86 
12.88 
11.905 
10. 658 
10.713 
13.762 
12.738 
9.35 
8.847 
12.354 
11.772 


63.78 
4.15 
4.29 
2,698 
4.00 
4.79 
4.038 
4.55 
6.00 
5.949 
2.76 
4.32 


$13,458 
14.01 
17.17 
14.603 
14.558 
15.503 
17.80 
17.288 
15.35 
14.796 
15.114 
16.092 


.0312 


34,189,217 


11.201 


4,277 


15.478 


.0036 
.0023 
.0020 
.0080 
.0039 
.00<6 
.0027 
.0024 


5,081,624 
3,295,207 
2,901,830 
4,231,317 
5,779,473 
6,609,824 
3,92.">,0^ 
3,169,672 


8.902 

3.76 

9.906 

3.86 

13.11 

3.94 

10.787 

4.50 

11.071 

4.51 

11.778 

4.50 

10.672 

4.50 

11.432 

4.50 

12.662 

13.856 

17.05 

15.287 

15.511 

16.278 

15.172 

15.932 


.0218 


3t,996,956 


10.  g 


4.258 


15.227 


.0034 
.0018 
.002L 
.0011 
.0019 
.0035 


5,061,097 
2,5«5,5«2 
1,715,193 
1,235,081 
2,459,759 
3,477,211 


9,947 
12.847 

8.915 
13.363 
11.629 
13.764 


4.5 

4.5 

5.0 

3.12 

3.96 

4.53 


14.447 
17.347 
13.915 
16.483 
15.579 
18.294 


$1.00 
.07 
.06 
.189 

1.00 
.44 
.234 
.294 
.16 
.15 
.234 

1.00 


.402 


.585 
.535 
.535 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


1.00 
1.00 
.948 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


$14,458 
14.08 
17.23 
14.792 
15.558 
15.943 
18. 034 
17.582 
15.51 
14.946 
15.348 
17.093 


15.871 


13.247 
14. 391 
17.585 
16.  287 
16.581 
17.278 
16. 172 
16.932 


16.069 


15.447 
18.347 
14.863 
17.483 
16.579 
19.294 


14,096,188 
21,118,610 
16,865,632 
34,515,!^ 


.0009 

.0014 
.0011 
.0023 


1,495,764 
1,211,117 
1,2<!6,375 
3,177,329 


11.499 
17.041 
11.625 
11.60 


3.80 
4.36 
3.98 
4.72 


15.389 
21.301 
15.605 
16.32 


Aver  a«es 
and  total. 


295,930,820 


.0196 


23,708,508 


12.223 


4.245 


16.468 


LOO 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


16.389 
22.301 
16.606 
17.32 


17.463 


Cost  of  producing  yellow  pine,  mill  run,  lumber  and  timbers  in  the  States  of 
Mississippi,  Louisiana.,  and  Texas,  6  numths  ending  June  SO,  1917. 


Stats  and  com- 
pany No. 

Pradnc- 

tion. 

1916  ((eel 

b.m.). 

Percent- 

1916  pro- 

ductlan 

of  yellow 

pine. 

Produc- 
tion first  6 
mooths  of 
1917  (feet 

b.  m.). 

Costless 
stump- 
age  and 
seUing. 

Cost  of 
stump- 

ptt 

Cost  in- 
cluding 
stump- 
age  but 
not  sell- 
ing. 

Cost  of 
sslling 

Total 
cost  in- 
cluding 
stump- 
age  and 
selling. 

Ifiaalsslnii: 

27,763,528 
29,299,190 
43,400,000 
41,630,864 
U,277,524 
50,676,310 
63,941,839 
63,4''0,938 
45,937,128 
20,009,088 
41,202,660 
22,060,272 

0.0018 
.0019 
.0028 
.0028 
.0008 
.0039 
.0042 
.0041 
.0030 
.0013 
.0027 
.0014 

13,450,551 
15,714,882 
22,660,089 
20,27B,742 

5,807,950 
24,232,040 
21,460,251 
23,630,310 
22,P39,229 
11,431,741 
21,843,386 

7,960,601 

$9,969 

10.60 

10.456 

11.66 

11.81 

9.073 
12.011 
11.818 

9.434 

8.033 
10.932 

9.497 

$4,246 
4.18 
4.36 
2.578 
4.14 
4.70 
4.514 
6.09 
6.00 
5.507 
2.83 
4.122 

$14,215 

14.78 

14.816 

14.238 

15.95 

13.863 

l»i525 

16.908 

15.424 

13.54 

13.762 

U.619 

$1.00 
.06 
.06 
.182 

1.00 
.59 
.521 
.568 
.072 
.15 
.219 

1.00 

$15,215 

2 

14.84 

3 

14.876 

4 

14.42 

i 

16.95 

S 

14.453 

7 

17.046 

8 

17.476 

9 

15.496 

10 

13.69 

11 

13. 981 

13 

14.619 

Total  and 

470,062,331 

.0313 

311,150,751 



10.44 

4.363 

14.803 

.452 

16.355 
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Co»t  of  producing  yelloio  pine,  miU  run,  lumber  siid  timberM  in  tke 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Tesas,  6  months  endino  June  SO,  1917. 


State  and  com 
pany  No. 

Produo- 

tion, 

1916  (feet 

b.  m.). 

Pereent- 

inSTpro- 

dnoOmi 

ot  yellow 

pine. 

Prodno- 
tlonflnt6 
months  o{ 
1917  (teet 

b.  m.). 

Costless 

age  and 
aeUng. 

Costot 
Stump- 

Costia- 
ctadiBC 

stamp- 

i«ebat 

notseO- 

tag- 

cmti 

eiitja. 

LooWaoa: 

t 

54,364,232 
35,192,484 

31,317,486 

45,3:5^1,222 
68  SSI  '>35 

.0036 
.0083 
.0020 
.0030 
.0088 
.0046 
.0027 
.OOM 

2!t,53i;,f« 
»:t^J.7ti 
IV;  22(1, 446 
a».3.5>,217 
31),  7,>l,  176 
X>,  s;h,  :i89 
28.  i:!v,  sOO 
1T,81.'..!87 

».33 
9.945 
10.426 
10.093 
11.321 
10.654 
10.06 
11.799 

13.76 
3.77 
4.00 
4.50 
4.50 
4.  SO 
4.50 
4.50 

818.09 
13.015 
14. 4S 
14.  m 

u.a 

U.1M 
14.86 

16.  »■ 

1.586 

.818 

i!« 

L« 
1.W 

urn 

aacs 

2 

n.£< 

3 

UK 

4 

a.m 

5 

14.B 

6 

7 

8 

Total   and 
average.. 

70,'oi(ii,SI» 
41,8.54,725 
38,  S07,  sDl 

HIM 
Ult 

cat 

373,784,673 

.0248 

197,196,80« 

10.866 

4.86 

14.818 

.08      n.*e 

Texas: 

1 

51,089,(121 
27,815,S67 

32,07ci,.'t62 

16,2:i7,iai 
29,9.37,1.17 
52,218,(87 
14, 05(i,  188 
21,118,110 
lK,8li5,l32 
34,515,.-<26 

.0034 
.0018 
.0021 
.0011 
.0019 
.0035 
.0009 
.0014 
.0011 
.0023 

27, 42,-,,  (74 

16, 21 7,  (89 
6,',>M.;i64 

14, ',1^1,  296 

28,'IM,!39 
8,21-: 196 
«,ii41,i32 
8,7(-',m72 

19,7,i2,-68 

10.69    1       4.50 
13.067  ,        4.50 

6.747  1        5.00 
12.737          4.13 
10.973          4.38 
10.467         4.23 
10.366         3.65 
14.876          4.14 

9.493          i-ta 

15.19 

16.567 

11.747 

16.867 

15.353 

1.68           HH 

2 

LOO           IT  S** 

3 

.8(7       tint 

4 

1.00           17  *■ 

5 

l.OB           MiS 

6 

14.687  1        I.OO    '       U« 

7 

14.016          I.  OB          li  .• 

8 

18.016 
13.  IS 
15.141 

1.88    ,       » 

g 

1.88           14. — 

10 

10.918 

4.233 

1.88  ',      V'  :<: 

Total   and 
average.. 

285,930,830 

.0196 

153,487.824 

10.833 

4.258 

15.182 

.887'       i6.U 

Douglas  fir  production — Estimated  inrestmtmt  per  1,000  hoard  feet  mU  «•#• 
gested  prices,  arranged  in  order  of  costs.  May,  1917. 


Produc- 
tion May, 
1917  (teet 
b.  m.). 

Cost  per 
1,000  feet 

board 
measure. 

Estimated  invest- 
ment per   1,000 
board  feet  pro- 
diioed  May,  1917. 

Suggerted     prices 
based    on    total 
ass  et  s  ,  less 
stnmpage. 

1i<81l1     trrm 
bMrfaaaN<J. 

andimiplB  i^ 
oatsida    mtr- 
ttaa. 

Company  No. 

Assets, 
less 

stump- 
age. 

Stock, 
bonds, 

and 
surplus. 

Cost, 
plus  10 
percent 
on  esti- 
mated 
invest- 
ment. 

Cost, 
ptosis 
percent 
onesti- 
natwl 
invot- 

r«Bt,        r«< 
piosw     H* 
percsBI  ,»•■»: 
onaaU-     mf<- 
ummt      mc* 
lawsl-     ■♦■» 
■MBt.       mm: 

1 

4,766,960 
13,214,030 
4,896,150 
6,332,411 
4,195,375 

S13.40 
13.72 
13.80 
15.09 
15.45 

tl4.63 

18.76 
10.87 
29.95 
10.93 

810.11 
82.51 
9.28 
33.43 
44.51 

814.85 
15.80 
14.87 
18.08 
16.51 

815.58 
16.M 
15.40 
18.58 
17.08 

814.41         81<  < 

3 

16.87          :■  * 

3 

14. 7J          •.'  - 

4 

18.41          * 

6 

UlSO          S 

Total  and  av- 
erage  

33,404,946 

14.15 

22.65 

84.49 

16.41 

17.44 

IT.  88           »« 
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<7oal  of  producing  long  and  short  leaf  yellow  pine,  mWrun,  lumber  <n  the  States 
of  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Louiiiana,  Mississippi,  and  Texas  for  the  month  of 
Jwnmary.  1918. 


9ta!e    and    com- 
pany No. 

Pro-luctlor 

miUeut 
■fwtb.m.): 

3,914,000 
3,980,643 

To'alro<t 

maniitie- 

taring. 

.Vver- 

age 
cost  of 
manu- 
racfiir- 

tag. 

^tump 
a*!. 

Manu- 
factur- 
ing and 
ftump- 
aga. 

.Wltar. 

Total 
mannlir. 

tu  inn, 
(»unip- 
app.  and 
vlling. 

Aver- 

wlllni! 
pri<v 

tEw- 
nnd. 

Profit 

thwi- 
and. 

1 

154,111.73 
00,130.96 

813.33 
15.11 

85.86 
4.00 

819.68 
19.11 

80.69 
.10 

830.37 
19.21 

831. «0 
17.15 

83.38 

2 

106 

Total   and 
waifiited 

7,3*4,643 

114,243.87 

14.47 

4.93 

19.38 

.39 

19.78 

30.33 

.55 

JUkanaw: 

1 

1,034,182 
5,078,679 

1,186,777 
2,635,156 

31,867.43 
93, 483. 16 

35,51.1.51 
30,363.88 

31.35 
18.33 
3145 
11.14 

.83 
5.00 

.84 
1.37 

32.17 
38.33 
33.39 
1181 

.66 
.76 

23.88 
28.21 

ll.2> 
18.27 

37.00 
St.  73 
37.81 
38.18 

4.17 

J. 

1.50 

t  .  .. 

3.33 

4 

14.65 

Total   nd 
w«l^tad 

9,863,794 

169,137.43 

17.15 

3.13 

30.37 

.79 

20L8» 

36.39 

5.68 

1 

5,434,388 
3,838,494 
4,666,935 
15,170,051 
10,743,837 
10,431,313 
3,068,066 
3,998^705 
^076, 449 
8,912,933 
2,977,635 
3,653,642 

57,705.46 
39,999.37 
40,053.73 
237,563.87 
107,578.31 
110,136.63 
38,439.36 
45,317.15 
36,996.60 
76,539.70 
38,113.83 
85,217.96 

10.78 
10  38 

8.58 
13.65 
10  01 
10  65 
13.76 
14  44 
13.01 

8.50 
1380 

9.64 

4.16 
4.78 
5.37 
3.06 
5.98 
5.38 
8.00 
3.33 
5.00 
5.30 
4.16 

f.n 

14.94 
18.16 
14.15 
18.74 

15.99 
14.03 
31.75 
17.78 
18.01 
13.88 
16.96 
14.96 

.39 
....... 

.60 
1.34 
.40 
.08 
.70 
.43 
.57 
.33 
1.10 

U.13 
15.16 
14.60 
19.34 
17.23 
14.42 
21.83 
18.46 
18.43 
14.4,") 
17.20 
16.06 

XT.  SO 
34.74 
36.33 
36.08 
31.51 
26.35 

1138 

S 

9.68 

3 

11.64 

4 

6l73 

5 

14.38 

A 

11.98 

7 

8 

23.80 
35.94 

23.71 
36.54 
34.61 

S.34 

9 

6.61 

10 

9.36 

11 

9.25 

12 

8.56 

Total    md 
wril^tod 
•vancB... 

73,004,844 

631.470.20 

11.54 

4.48 

18.86 

.88 

16.66 

36.67 

10.01 

jClaaiarippl: 

5,774,583 
8,771  S« 

3^ii 

4|on|an 

70,325.78 
46,771.88 
23,303113 
50,343.71 
33,367.93 
14,487.91 
54,301197 
87,418.31 

1118 
1140 

ia7o 

9.11 
11.80 

9.35 
14.91 
13.33 

6.34 

4.25 
4.76 
4.92 
7.00 
4.70 
6.44 
5.74 

18.53 

16.85 
15.48 
14.03 
18.89 
13.96 
30.35 
19.09 

.47 
.33 
.13 

.47 

.a 

.37 
.65 
.66 

18.90 
16.88 
15.50 
14.60 
19.13 
14.33 
31.00 
19.73 

33.33 
31.77 
33.60 
36.69 
38.33 
35.54 
38.18 
36.87 

4.34 

a... 

4.89 

a 

8. 01 

4..., 

1119 

5 

9.11 

».,.,.. 

11.33 

7 

7.18 

5„, ,„.„„. 

7.15 

Tfial  «nd 
wiUfktad 

38,184,334 

340,005.84 

11.88 

3.43 

17.30 

.45 

17.76 

25.41 

7.66 

1.. .......... 

1,078,314 
18M^08e 
8.8«,a70 

23,448.43 
13,7ia93 
1^006.09 
33,567.95 
83,161.51 

8.67 
11.47 
13.93 
16.91 
13.65 

6.00 
3.38 
5.30 
4.44 

6.12 

15.57 
14.78 
1143 
31.35 

18.77 

.45 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.10 

14.02 
18.73 
30.43 
-    22.36 
19.87 

24.68 
29.00 
n.80 
30.25 
34.84 

iae6 

2 

14.07 

B... ......... 

7.38 

4 

7.90 

«. 

4.97 

IMBl   nd 
waWitad 
■raaiaL.. 

8.743,341 

105,894.90 

13.11 

5.08 

17.19 

.86 

18.03 

36.61 

8.58 

WaitfiMd    m*t- 
aga.  aU  oan- 

136,838,865 

1,860,741.13 

U.S3 

4.63 

16.94 

.62 

17.51 

35.86 

8.35 
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Cost  of  producing  long  and  short  leaf  yellow  pine,  mai-run,  lumber  in  the  Slat'i 
of  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Texas  for  the  montk  o; 
January,  1918 — Continued. 


State   on'!   com- 
p.-n ;  No. 

Pro 'u- lorn 

mill  cut 

txt  b  m.). 

Totel  coit 

manubr- 

torint!. 

821,272.92 
17,390.16 
12,463.44 
46,603.93 
53,610.10 
37,976.04 
22,627.78 
27,964.30 

Aver- 

a-e 
co«t  of 
manu- 
fctur- 

liw. 

tumr- 
ag>. 

Mami- 
faetiir- 
ini  »n<' 
nump- 
«»• 

eVing. 

■"0-.1        VC 

Other  companies 
reoeived  late: 
1 

11,932, SS6 
1,348,560 
1,160,270 
2,120,006 
4,885,983 
3,993,677 
1,338,663 
1,947,187 

$11.00 
12.89 
10.74 
21.51 
10.98 
fl.61 
16.90 
14.36 

10.60 
6.80 
4.16 
4.73 
5.16 
4.17 
3.00 
1.80 

$11.60 
19.68 
14.90 
36.14 
16l16 

313.68 
19.90 

(a  39 
.73 
.39 
.54 
.90 
.90 

1 
$11.99    (i«.aR       r ''■ 

J 

30. 42      IS.  <M          &  <: 

3 

■      1&2»       IK'S          «  .'4 

4 

It. 78       25. 54         'LH 

6 

17.06        35.97           ^.•: 

6 

11.  SR        36. 61  '      lie 

7 

19.90  '    t9.oe       '■  ■* 

8 

1&25|       .83 

17.07       36.«8          i  >. 

Total    and 
weighted 
average... 

18,226,802 

238,908.67 

12.  n 

4.00 

16.71 

.74 

17.43      14.M          ;  » 

•Loss. 

Mr.  Chantland.  I  now  wish  to  offer  in  evidence  a  letter  of  trrnn.'- 
mittal  and  contract  with  the  Crane  Construction  Co.  for  the  fumijsh- 
ing  of  all  plumbing  supplies  for  all  of  the  Government  eniergen<v 
constructions,  which  I  wish  to  have  marked  "Exhibit  X.  L.  K.  Nu 
1109." 

(The  documents  above  referred  to  are  printed  in  the  record  it 
full,  as  follows:) 

r«.\xK  C4»., 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  IS,  1919. 
Hon.  John  C.  McKknzie, 

M'asUington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  subpoena  of  Octolier  10.  1!>19,  Ton  wT 
find  attached  copy  of  original  proposal,  dated  June  21,  1917;  copy  of  urlcir..; 
supplemental   proposal,  dated  June  28;   copy  of  original  aoreptan<'«  by   tb* 
Quartermaster  Corps,  War  Department,  June  29,  1917. 

When  quotation  of  June  21,  1917,  was  submitted  It  wa.s  found  to  coatais 
wording  which  was  not  considered  by  the  Quartermaster  Corps  at  that  tlnv 
essential,  and  we  were  then  requested  verbally  to  submit  a  more  oood«a*ed 
quotation  than  that  of  June  21,  1917.  In  accordance  with  this  reqnest  tbr 
wording  of  this  quotation  was  condensed  as  per  copy  attached  of  June  3S. 
prices,  however,  were  not  changed. 

If  It  is  your  wish  to  secure  the  original  letter  of  acceptance,  dated  Jnne  9. 
1917,  this  has  been  filed  with  correspondence  to  the  Auditor  of  the  Trcftssrr 
Department,  Washington,  D.  C.  With  this  original  was  filed  ■  copy  ot  tbr 
proposal.  We,  of  course,  are  not  in  a  position  to  furnish  you  witli  the  orliEliial 
proposal,  inasmuch  as  this  was  forwarded  to  the  Quartermaster  Gorpa,  War 
Department. 

We  trust  that  the  papers  submitted  will  answer  the  puriXMe  for  which 
are  required. 

Yours,  truly, 

CBAm  GOb, 
a  P.  L.  Mmut, 
Local  Mmmm 
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Wab  Department, 
Office  of  the  Quabtebmasteb  Genebai,  of  the  Army, 

Washington,  June  29,  1911. 
No.  617.e-CR-MT   (General). 

From :  Officer  in  charge  of  cantonment  construction. 
To :  Crane  Co.,  1221  Eye  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Subject:  Confirmation  of  agreement  on  plumbing  materials. 

1.  Your  letter  of  June  28,  submitting  proposition  for  handling  materials  for 
plumbing  required  inside  of  buildings  for  tlie  16  cantonments  to  be  erected  In 
the  VHrlous  parts  of  the  United  States  for  the  National  Army  is  acltriowiettged. 

2.  This  office  wishes  to  notify  you  that  your  proposition  Is  accepted. 
By  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

I.  W.  LrrTEi.1, 
Colonel,  Quaftermaster  Corps, 
In  Charge  of  Cantonment  Ccmstructiott. 
R.  E.  Hamilton, 
Major,  Quartermaster  Reserve  Corps. 


June  28,  1917. 
MaJ.  R.  E.  Hamilton, 

United  States  Reserve  Corps, 
War  Department,  Office  of  the  Qitartermaster  Corps,  Washington-,  D.  C. 

Gentuimen:  We  respectfully  submit  the  following  proposition  In  connection 
with  the  furnishing  of  all  material  for  plumbing  In  the  16  cantonments  to  be 
erected  In  various  parts  of  the  United  States  for  the  National  Army. 

We  will  furnish  all  plumbing  goods  and  roughing  materials  of  every  nature 
for  installation  of  plumbing  complete  inside  the  various  buildings  upon  the 
following  terms : 

Goods  will  be  secured  by  us  from  various  reputable  manufacturers,  who  will 
make  the  desired  shipments  at  the  minimum  prices.  We  have  obtained  com- 
p<»titlve  bids  from  the  various  manufacturers;  low  bids  to  be  accepted  subject 
to  the  approval  of  your  office.  We  to  furnish  such  goods  as  mnnufactured 
by  us  in  accordance  with  our  proposal  of  June  21,  which  we  guarantee  to  be 
as  low  In  price,  if  not  lower  than  any  competitive  bids  received,  based  on 
equal  quality  and  construction.  All  materials  are  to  be  Invoiced  to  the  con- 
tractors for  the  respective  cantonments  as  agents  for  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, payments  to  be  made  within  30  days  from  date  of  invoice  and  bill 
of  lading;  we  allowing  2  per  cent  cash  for  payment  of  invoices  10  days  from- 
date.  For  labor  of  mobilizing,  handling,  assembling,  and  shipping  of  ma- 
terials, we  will  be  paid  a  commission  of  5  per  cent  on  the  net  cost  of  the 
nnaterials. 

In  event  that  It  should  become  necessary,  and  we  are  instructed  by  the  War 
r>epnrtment  or  their  agents  (the  contractors),  to  furnish  any  materials  from 
any  of  our  branch  house  stock,  we  are  to  receive  for  same  20  per  cent  beyond 
thfe  current  cost  price  of  the  goods,  f.  o.  b.  the  branch  on  the  date  of  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  order. 

All  materials  are  to  be  bought  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point  and  shipped  at  the  Gov- 
ernment rate  of  freight,  we  not  to  advance  any  carrying  charges. 

It  Is  understood  that  the  Crane  Co.  vrtll  not  be  responsible  for  shortage* 
and  breakage  in  transit.  In  behalf  of  the  Government,  we  will  take  up  with 
the  manufacturer  any  shortages  claimed,  or  In  case  of  breakage  with  the  trans- 
portation company;  all  shipments  to  be  carefully  checked  at  destination  be- 
fore receipt  given  transportation  company,  contents  to  be  checked  promptly 
on  receipt  of  goods. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Cbane  Co., 
Per  W.  H.  Fbankun, 
Manager  Oovemment  Department. 
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cantonment  buhaims  and  yakioub  cakfs,  wajt  hepabnont. 

Washuvotoh,  D.  C 

/«MM  U.  tut. 

HaJ.  R.  E.  HAifiLTON, 

United  States  Reserve  Corps, 
War  Department,  Offlce  of  the  Quartermutter  Corps,  Wiutitmgl**,  D.  C. 

Gentusmen:  By  Instructions  from  the  management  of  CSimne  Oo^  CMcayi 
(a  corporation  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois),  we  aribatt 
the  following  quotation,  which  makes  void  all  previous  qnotatlooa.  Owlai  t* 
constant  Increased  cost  of  raw  material  and  manufacturing,  we  are  foccal  to 
make  this  quotation  subject  to  prompt  acc^tanoe ;  withdrawal  (if 
sary)  10  days  from  date  without  notices. 

This  quotation  covers  the  suiqitlylng  of  all  materials  of  evety 
(consisting  of  plumbing  goods  and  roughing  matnials),  in  connwrt—  vitti  tkr 
installation  of  all  plumbing  inside  of  buildings  and  to  a  point  5  ttut  liijwl 
building  wall ;  all  screwed  pipe,  valves,  and  flttinga,  etc,  in  coanectiOB  witk  Uw 
water-supply  system  (other  than  that  fumlslMd  and  installed  Iqr  cttlea  ar  tow 
where  camps  are  located),  for  the  16  cantonment  camps,  and  Ncfa  addlUMul 
camps  which  may  be  established  and  located  thron^Mut  the  United  States. 

Owing  to  the  quantity  of  material  required,  tte  extreme  acardtj-  tbntm*. 
and  the  constant  increasing  prices,  it  is  adviaable  tlmt  no  ftortber  time  t» 
lost  in  placing  the  entire  order  for  all  materials  reQOind.  Many  of  the  nnn- 
facturers  will  be  forced  and  have  figured  on  mannfkcturlng  a  vast  q«ant::j 
of  the  goods  on  receipt  of  our  order. 

The  entire  order,  subject  to  10  per  cent  plus  or  minus,  la  to  be  placed  b; 
tlie  iVar  Department,  Offlce  of  the  Qnartermaater  Corps,  with  as  as  early  k« 
possible;  and  we  In  turn  to  place  these  orders  for  the  entire  reqnlremeata  mW. 
the  manufacturers  (whose  copies  of  quotations  and  quantities  were  '■»^t'«^  '.v 
you),  and  with  our  manufacturing  plants  for  all  material  maaufactBred  kv 
Crane  Co. 

It  is  herewith  agreed  that  tlie  United  States  Govemnient  win  make  fv 
ment  in  30  days  from  date  of  invoices  (invoices  to  bear  the  date  of  tlie  oriciD: 
bill  of  lading  indicating  shipment),  we  to  submit  to  the  War  Departmert.  oAt 
of  the  Quartermaster  General,  our  invoices  in  duplicate,  attadilng  tlicsvtn  i 
carbon  copy  of  the  nianufnoturecg'  invoice,  origiral  bill  of  lading,  and  dnpimtr 
memorandum  of  shlpmer  t.  If  you  deem  advisable,  one  coiqr  of  our  isn^n  * 
and  memorandum  of  shipment  should  be  forwarded  to  the  contractar.  •»  t» 
to  properly  check  up  the  shipments  to  be  made  to  various  paints  an  inatrar- 
tlona  given  us  by  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  and  ahipments  to  go  fOrwaid  .« 
such  form  of  bill  of  lading  as  the  Quartermaster  Corps  deem  adriaable  *i''- 
ao  Instructs  us. 

Owing  to  the  extremely  low  prices  quoted  on  Crane  Co.  manntactared  fooA^ 
the  prices  being  baseil  on  the  entire  quantity  required,  and  tite  small  f' 
cental  nameil  lielow  for  hiindlii  g  the  Jobbed  goods,  we  are  to  be  rvUr«»! 
of  ii  apection,  claims  for  shortages,  giving  of  bond,  or  breakage  in  trsBKit 
we  do  not  anticipate  from  our  large  experience,  when  dealing  with  rcpatAk^ 
manufacturers,  that  there  will  be  any  trouble  in  this  reqiect.  In  event  of  lo- 
aiiectian  at  factory  is  deemed  advisable,  it  is  to  be  made  by  a  Qoimitm^t 
representative.  We  have  samples  of  various  manufacturers*  prodncta^  oa  vh  •  i 
they  liavt>  quoted,  in  our  warehouse  in  this  city,  which  can  be  inqwctsd  by  •» 
oflteial  which  the  Quartermaster  Corps  may  designate.  The  only  item  <m  wh  . 
lnfl)>ection  would  be  liable  to  be  i  ecessary  would  be  that  of  the  doscc  bo>i» 
and  vitreous  tanks.  We  do  not  deem  this  necessary,  based  on  the  many  t^  •! 
sauds  which  we  purchase  for  our  requirements.  We  have  never  inmected  t:* 
goods  at  potter!e.s.  All  pottery  concerns  liave  practical  potters  who  iS!C«>' 
the  finished  product,  and  practical  mounters  who  test  the  goods  beltare  a  fo- 
ment. 

In  event  it  should  become  necessary  and  we  are  Instmcted  by  the  War  !••>' 
partiiient,  Offlce  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  to  fnmiA  any  materials  fMm  Ar  r 
of  our  branch  house  stocks  we  are  to  invoice  at  prices  20  per  cent  bijmsl  t'^ 
current  cost  price  of  goods  f.  o.  b.  the  brandi,  on  tlie  date  of  the 
the  order. 

On  all  purchased  goods   (other  than  Crane  manatactorcd  prodoct 
below)  we  to  be  allowed  5  per  cent  liandling  charge  on  the  total 
manufacturers'  Invoice.    Shipments  to  tie  made  from  milla  or 
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less  otherwise  instructed  from  our  branch  house  stoclcs).  It  Is  further  agreed 
that  as  all  manufacturers  are  quoting  t.  o.  b.  point  of  shipment,  including 
Crane  manufactured  goods,  we  are  not  to  be  required  to  prepay  or  advance 
any  freight  or  carrying  charges. 

Importai't:  We  have  in  stock  at  our  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  branch 
some  126,000  feet  2-inch  medium  (Scotch  manufactured)  soil  pipe,  and  about 
10,000  assorted  fittings,  which  we  are  very  desirous  of  disposing  of,  owing  to 
ei  ormous  decrease  in  business  for  the  past  two  years.  We  will  furnish  this 
pipe  (which  will  work  and  flt  the  standard  pipe  and  fittings  required  for 
these  improvements)  at  a  special  discount  of:  Pipe,  32i,  10,  10  per  cent; 
flttines,  28,  10,  10  per  cent  (f.  o.  b.  ears,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia).  No 
additional  handling  charge.  This  material  can  readily  be  used  at  the  Ameri- 
can Lake,  Wash.,  camp,  ai  d  save  the  Government  considerable  money  in  freight 
charges  on  material  from  foundries,  as  well  as  securing  the  goods  promptly. 

^^'ro«ght-»te€l  pipe,  carload  mill  thipments. 


Uncfa,  dlseoant 

f-incb  to  and  lodnding  34iicb. 


Black. 


53,  S,  2)  per  cent.. 
M,S,2i  per  cent... 


Oalranbed. 


3>,  5,21  per  cent. 
43, 5, 2)  per  cent. 


Crane  manufactured  product. 

Ilet,eBdi. 

i  Inch,  No,  836  corporation  cocks $0. 56 

f  Inch,  No.  836  corporation  cocks .  85 

i  inch.  No.  20  check  valves : .  47 

f  Inch,  No.  20  check  valves .  59 

li  intdiea.  No.  20  check  valves 1. 16 

l|  Inches,  No.  20  check  valves 1.62 

f  Inch,  No.  440  gate  valves .97 

1  Inch,  No.  440  gate  valves 1.32 

IJ  Inches,  No.  440  gate  valves 1.75 

IJ  inches.  No.  440  gate  valves 2.86 

2  inches.  No.  440  gate  valves 3. 45 

}  Inch,  No.  4401  gate  valves 1.24 

1  inch.  No.  4404  gate  valves 1. 69 

1}  inches.  No.  4401  gate  valves 2.24 

l|  inches.  No.  4401  gate  valves 3.02 

2  inches.  No.  4401  Bate  valves 4. 41 

}  inch.  No.  440  gate  valves  with  lock  shield 1.06 

Brass  keys  (for  i  inch.  No.  440  L.  &  S.  gates) .10 

1  inch.  No.  5211  rough  brass  unions .  321 

i  inch,  No.  5211  rough  brass  unions .  436 

I  Inch,  No.  1144  Pop.  safety  valves 2.55 

1  Inch,  No.  1144  Pop.  safety  valves 2.  93 

1}  inches.  No.  1144  Pop.  safety  valves 3.60 

1  inch.  No.  2  angle  valves .  61 

I  inch.  No.  806  T  handle  stop  and  wastes .  72 

I  inch.  No.  806  T  handle  stop  and  wastes 1. 00 

II  inches.  No.  806  T  handle  stop  and  wastes 1.  53 

1}  inches.  No.  806  T  handle  stop  and  wastes 2. 30 

}  by  I  by  1  Inch,  No.  .586  galvanized  boiler  fittings .  15 

f  by  i  by  1  Inch,  No.  589  galvanized  boiler  fittings .  15 

f  inch.  No.  519  galvanized  R.  R.  unions .  17 

11  inches.  No.  519  galvanized  R.  R.  unions .227 

1}  Inches,  No  .519  galvanized  R.  R.  unions .34 

1}  Inches,  No.  519  galvanized  R.  R.  unions .454 

Class  A  galvanized  malleable  fittings' .887 

Class  B  galvanized  malleable  fittings* .171 

Class  C  galvanized  malleable  fittings' .115 

1  inch,  galvanized  close  and  short  nipples 1 .  017 

1  inch,  galvanised  long  nipples .081 


*  Net  per  pound. 
160909— 20— voi.  2 61 
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i  Inch,  galvanized  close  ami  short  nipples 90.  *t2 

J  Inch,  galvanized  long  nipples .WW 

1  Inch,  galvanized  close  and  short  nipples .»0 

1  inch,  galvanized  long  nipples .  0."3 

11  inches,  galvanized  close  and  short  nipples .0*72 

li  inches,  galvanized  long  nipples .iKt*". 

11  Inches,  galvanized  close  and  short  nipples .<kV<3 

11  inches  galvanized  long  nipples .W,\ 

2  inches  galvanized  close  nipples .trrrm 

2  Inches  galvanize<l  long  nipples .  IS*". 

Black  i  inch  to  3  inches  cast-Iron  screwed  fittings,  discount 53 

Black  }  incl)  to  3~  inches  cast-iron  flange  unions,  discount ju 

2  inches.  No.  460,  standard  iron  body  gate  valves,  with  wheel  or  square 

head  on  stem 4. 13 

21  inches  No.  460,  standard  Iron  body  gate  valves,  with  wheel  or  square 
head  on  stem 4.  ..> 

3  inches,  No.  460,  standard  iron  body  gate  valves,  with  wheel  or  square 

head  on  stem 5.7r. 

Yours,  very  truly. 

Crank  Ga 
W.  H.  Frankuj*. 
Manager  Oovemment  Departmfni. 

Mr.  Chantland.  I  now  wish  to  offer  in  evidence  a  page  from  tJp 
Price  Fixing  Bulletin,  "  Market  prices  of  commodities  under  coatn>l. 
Building  Materials,"  November,  1916,  No.  6,  from  the  price  section. 
Division  of  Planning  and  Statistics,  War  Industries  Board,  and  a>» 
to  have  it  printed  in  the  record. 

It  shows  the  range  in  prices  of  all  building  materials  in  a  rom- 
bined  list  for  1916,  as  well  as  several  other  commodities.  I  wish  t!.  - 
to  be  known  as  Exhibit  N.  L.  K.  1110. 

(The  chart  referred  to  above  faces  this  page.) 

Mr.  Chantland.  We  next  offer  in  evidence  the  letters  referred  t«> 
by  Admiral  Harris,  in  his  letter  to  the  chairman  of  this  conunitt.-.'. 
printed  at  page  1145  of  the  record,  with  the  statement  that  a*!  i':,' 
committee  understood  it,  the  committee  on  standardizing  percentar 
contracts,  referred  to  in  the  memorandum  of  Commander  C.  I*- 
Thurber,  was  the  interdepartmental  committee  that  wa.s  consideriv 
the  contracts.    We  desire  to  have  printed  both  the  memorandum  ar. 
the  report  attached  from  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  signetl  i  -• 
Admiral  Harris,  and  sent  to  the  committee  on  emer^ncy  con<4ni 
tion  of  buildings  and  engineering  work.     We  desire  these  to  \*- 
identified  as  Exhibits  N.  L.  K.  1111,  and  N.  L.  K.  1112,  rfspectiv»-;> 

(The  documents  referred  to  above  are  copied  in  the  reconi  in  fu- 
as  follows:) 

ExHisrr  N.  L.  K.  No.  1111. 

Hat  S.  1»K 

Memorandum  for  files. 

Notes  on  meeting  before  the  committee  on  standardizing  percnutage  «>ntr».'v 

held  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  In  the  State,  War,  and  Navy  Building,  Pri<lA>-.  Ma;  • 

1917. 

1.  The  following  principal  matters  were  discussed  In  this  meeting:  (at  Tt>- 
amount  of  percentage  and  the  matter  of  penalty  under  contracts ;  <  h  i  t> 
matter  of  subcontractors'  percentage.  It  seemed  to  be  the  general  ct>n»««.  • 
of  opinion  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  only  contractors  of  every  high  irrwW.  • 
large  experience  and  full  equipment,  are  to  be  called  on  for  such  cnntract*.  t*  -  • 
It  was,  unwise  to  arrange  for  a  penalty.    It  seemed  to  be  ftlt  that  U  wa.»  • 
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the  contractor's  ndvantage  to  complete  the  work  as  early  as  imssible  and  thv 
be  able  to  apply  his  plant  to  other  work ;  and  that  the  onus  of  faitare  to  cm- 
plete  the  work  on  time  or  the  posslljle  cancellation  of  the  contract  w«»  wf- 
clent  incentive  to  any  reputable  contractor  to  expedite  and  complete  the  work 
in  the  time  agreed. 

2.  With  regard  to  percentages  on  subcontract  work  the  arRument  wa.«  i»v 
8ente<l  that  at  best  the  payment  to  a  contractor  on  the  basis  of  percentae*"  l»  an 
illogical  manner  of  payment,  and  that  when  we  attempt  to  dlffereotlate  be- 
tween one  part  of  the  contract  cost  and  another  part  of  the  contract  cost,  we  are 
reasoning  on  a  false  basis  and  further  complicating  the  handling  of  the  work. 
It  seemed  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  percentages  should  be  paid  t» 

follows : 

Perr««t 

For  work  up  to  $100,000 W 

For  work  up  to  $250.000 8 

For  work  up  to  $500,000 'i 

For  work  which  exceeds  $500,000 7 

C.  D.  Thtmbol 


Exhibit  N.  U  K.  No.  1112. 

Mat  7.  1917. 

From :  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks. 

To :  Committee  on  Emergency  Construction  of  Buildings  and  Engineering  Wort*. 

Subject :  Comment  on  recommendations  of  the  above  committee  relative  to  un.- 

form  contracts  on  the  basis  of  cost-plus  percentage. 
Iteference:  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Emergency  Construction  of  BaiUIn0 

and  Engineering  Works  to  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  dated  May  3.  I9IT 

1.  The  bureau  concurs  In  general  with  the  conclusions  reached  and  the  r<fif 
mendatlons  made  by  the  Committee  on  Emergency  Construction  of  BnndlBp 
and  Engineering  Works  as  contained  In  the  above-referenced  report  of  the  IV^ 
niittee  to  the  Council  of  National  Defense.  It  might  l>e  stated  that  the  barrai 
has  already  made  a  number  of  emergency  percentage  contracts. 

2.  The  bureau  is  unable  to  agree,  however,  in  the  recommendations  of  thr 
committee  in  regard  to  (a)  the  omission  of  damages  for  <lel8y  under  tbene  <«» 
tracts,  ( b )  the  payment  of  the  full  percentage  on  subcontract  work,  and  •  ■ 
tlie  amount  of  the  bond. 

(a)  Liquidated  damages  for  delay. — ^The  most  important  element  In  all  iwrt 
contract.s  under  tlits  bureau,  and  presumably  under  other  departments.  b>  w 
element  of  time.    This  element  of  time  is  In  most  cases  more  important  tha; 
the  element  of  cost.     If  no  penalty  or  n.«sessment  of  liquidated  damaiR*  f  ' 
delay  Is  provided  in  the  contract  the  Government  will  have  no  redrens  aiBa>e< 
the  contractor  who  is  dilatory,  except  that  of  cancellation  of  the  contran.  ar. 
this  redress  Is  unsatisfactory  In  that  It  wonld  result  in  further  delay.    The  f>r» 
vision  for  assessment  of  damages  for  delay  is  considered  most  important.     I 
less  such  penalty  is  provided  there  will  be  every  incentive  for  a  contractrr  : 
name  a  time  of  completion  shorter  than  the  conditions  justify,  with  the  bnf»  ■' 
thereby  securing  more  favorable  consideration  than  that  of  his  more  coKviM- 
tious  conipetitor,  and  after  the  award  of  the  contract  taking  advantage  at  ;'•■ 
difficulty  which  the  Government  would  experience  in  canceling  the  contrat-t  ■■ 
reletting  the  same  in  case  of  unsatisfactory  progress.^  The  bureau  feds  cbb- 
strained  to  emphasize  the  importance,  from  its  point  of  view,  of  the  Inriorira    ' 
n  suitable  clause  which  will  provide  for  a  fairly  heavy  penalty  for  delay. 

In  this  connection  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  great  majorttj  << 
contracts  under  the  cognizance  of  this  bureau  the  character  and  extent  oC  thr 
work  are  fairly  deflnltely  known,  and  therefore  the  element  of  risk  In  xmn^i 
a  satisfactory  time  of  completion  In  advance  is  largely  eliminated. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  this  bureau  on  lump-sum  or  unit-price  «raek  u 
Stipulate  a  penalty  representing  a  fair  rental  value  of  the  structure,  and  a 
comparing  bids  in  competition  to  take  the  lowest  time  offer  and  eraluate  Ktd 
prepare  other  bids  by  adding  to  each  price  bid  an  amount  rcprfaentlnr  ti» 
additional  time  bid  on  at  |>er  diem  iienalty.  On  all  of  tbeae  coDtni«ta  vtv** 
expedition  is  desired  a  bonus  is  being  offered.  In  some  cases  In  esreas  ef  tV 
penalty,  while  on  the  percentage  emergency  contracts  a  penalty  la  be4nc  ckIW 
for  and  no  bonus  is  being  offered,  because  the  cost  of  expediting  is  paid  fbr  *r 
the  Government,  represented  in  the  cost  of  the  work,  and  therefore  no 
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Incentlye  would  appear  necessary.  •  The  prlncliMil  element  justiftrlng  the  Gov- 
ernment In  making  emergency  contracts  on  a  cost-plus  ijercentage  basis  l8  the 
time  element,  so  that  In  this  bureau's  opinion  where  a  contractor  obtnining 
an  emergency  contract  does  not  deliver  the  work  within  the  time  he  should  be 
deprived  in  part  and  proportion  to  Tils  profit  if  he  failed  to  live  up  to  the 
rvally  essential  and  competitive  part  of  the  contract. 

(6)  Subcontrarts. — It  Is  considered  advlsiible  to  recommend  a  lower  per- 
centage (or  subcontract  work  than  that  suggested  by  the  committee.  On  many 
of  the  contracts  under  the  cognizance  of  the  bureau,  a  contractor  would  secure 
an  unduly  high  payment  In  proportion  to  the  organization  and  plant  Involved 
If  the  full  percentage  Is  allowed  on  subcontract  work.  For  example,  on  several 
of  tlie  contracts  under  the  cognizance  of  this  bureau  for  emergency  construction 
of  buildings,  the  proportional  part  of  subcontract  work  will  run  as  high  as  from 
75  to  85  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  money  Involved.  This  high  percentage 
of  subcontract  work  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  buildings  are 
of  the  steel  factory  type,  involving  a  very  large  proportional  cost  for  structural 
steel.  Ordinarily,  such  structural  steel  would  be  subject  by  the  principal  con- 
tractor to  a  large  steel  concern,  such  as  the  American  Bridge  Co.,  or  the  Mc- 
Cllutit'-SIarshall  Co.,  which  subcontract  would  Include  fabrication  and  erection 
of  th»'  steel  at  the  site.  It  Is  evident  that  on  a  job  of  this  character,  payment 
of  lO  per  cent  In  full  to  the  principal  contractor  would  be  excessive,  and  as 
a  pnK)f  that  this  is  so  on  all  unit-price  work  that  has  been  let,  the  addition  to 
the  price  of,  say,  structural  steel,  a  large  element  of  subcontract  work,  is  never 
ns  liigh  as  10  per  cent.  In  fact,  it  is  usually  from  1  to  3  or  4  per  cent.  The 
bureau  would  be  w^iliing  to  allow  5  \>er  cent  on  subcontract  work,  but  on  any 
IHTcentage  above  this  would  separate  its  contracts,  especially  for  stnictural 
stt-el  erected.  In  the  same  way  for  the  reason  given,  on  this  bureau's  work  10 
I>er  cent  is  considered  a  reasonable  profit  on  all  work  done  by  the  contractor 
irrespective  of  the  amount  involved  on  account  of  the  clause  which  allows  him 
only  5  iier  cent  on  work  that  he  does  not  perform,  but  only  acts  as  broker  or 
manager  thereon. 

(c)  Amount  ot  bond. — Under  ijaragraph  12  the  couuuittee  recommends  that 
the  amount  of  the  bond  shall  be  equal  to  the  estimated  greatest  amount  of  the 
work  that  the  contractor  would  perform  in  any  one  montli.  The  bureau  is  not 
incliued  to  believe  that  a  bond  other  than  a  personal  bond  given  by  the  con- 
tractor either  as  an  individual  or  a  company,  if  the  legal  restrictions  of  the 
statutes  will  permit,  should  be  required  under  percentage  contracts,  and  there 
■would  appear  to  be  no  reason  for  a  bond  requiring  faithful  performance  of 
work  because  in  reality  the  work  Is  being  i>erformed  and  paid  for  as  It  Is  per- 
formed. It  is  being  done  at  Government  expense,  the  contractor  receiving  a 
Iiercentage  on  the  cost  of  nmnagement  and  organization.  On  such  a  contract 
a  l)ond  would  mean  nothing  other  than  an  assurance  that  if  tlie  ccmtractor  who 
Imd  been  bondetl  failed  or  discontinued  on  the  work  the  bonding  company  or 
acme  other  contractor  would  complete  It,  being  paid  for  such  work  as  he  per- 
fonne<l  plus  his  percentage,  all  of  which  work  had  been  passed  on  and  certi- 
fied to  by  the  Government's  agent.  As  regards  the  other  feature  of  the  statu- 
tory bonding  requirement  assuring  payment  to  the  subcontractors,  labor  and 
material  men.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  payment  to  the  contractor  is  only  made 
when  certified  receipted  vouchers  are  submitted  showing  the  contractor  himself 
baa  made  the  payment  for  labor,  material,  or  to  subcontractors,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  aU  of  these  are  more  fully  and  directly  safeguarde<l  than  under  any 
system  guaranteeing  such  payments  by  a  surety  bond.  In  fact,  In  requiring  a 
bond  and  entering  the  cost  of  such  a  bond  in  the  cost  of  the  work  It  would 
appear  that  the  Government  Is  paying  for  a  proportion  that  is  unnecessary,  of 
no  value,  and  for  which  no  adequate  service  or  return  by  a  bond  Is  being  ren- 
dered. In  Its  future  emergency  contracts  this  bureau  expects,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Navy  Department,  to  make  unnecessary  the 
writing  of  a  surety  company  bond. 

Habkis. 

Mr.  Chantland.  We  now  offer  in  evidence  a  telegram  from  Col. 
Case,  camp  quartermaster  at  Camp  Sherman,  Ohio,  dated  December 
5,  1917,  and  the  answering  telegram  of  Gen.  Littell,  dated  December 
7.  1917,  requesting  and  allowing  an  appropriation  for  $50,000  for  the 
rifle  range  at  Camp  Sherman.  We  wish  the.se  to  be  marked  "  Ex- 
hibits N.  L.  K.  No.  1118,  andJf.  L.  K.  No.  1114." 
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(The  exhibits  above  referred  to  'are  printed  in  the  reeocd,  as 

follows:) 

ExHiBrr  N.  L.  K.  No.  1113. 

DscEiancK  S. 

Government. 

Camp  Sherman. 

Llttell,  in  charge  cantonment  construction,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Reference  telegram  to  construction  quartermaster  dated  November  2  rriativc 
to  turning  over  rifle  range  to  camp  quartermaster  not  to  be  added  to  Dewier 
contract  Request  the  $50,000  allotted  for  this  purpose  be  placed  to  credit  •( 
camp  quartermaster  without  delay.  Work  Is  being  done  and  waaey  icq^Rd 
for  settlement  of  standing  accounts. 

Cask,  OMwp  QmnrtrrmnHir. 

ExHiBrr  N.  L.  K.  No.  1114. 
Quartermaster  Cori)S.  DccEifBES  7,  191T. 

Camp  Quabtebmasteb, 

Camp  Sherman,  Chillicotlie,  Ohio: 
Fifty  thousand  dollars  under  appropriation  shooting  galleries  and   rmnen 
were  transferred  to  construction  quartermaster  October  18.    Confer  with  h:r 
in  connection  therewith  and  your  telegram  5tb  Instant 

Lrrmx* 
In  Charge  of  Cantotunent  CoiMtraeftes. 

Mr.  Chantl.\nd.  We  next  offer  in  evidence  General  Order  Xo.  4v. 
War  Department,  dated  April  28,  1917,  together  with  a  letter  refer- 
ring to  the  same  from  Col.  Evan  Shelby,  of  the  Construction  Divi- 
sion, and  accompanied  with  the  statement  that  at  the  hearing  of  thr 
House  of  Representatives  June  26, 1919,  serial  1,  part  4,  at  page  447. 
this  order  seems  to  have  still  been  in  force  and  unrevoked. 

We  desire  to  have  this  inserted  in  the  record  as  Exhibits  "  X.  L.  K. 
No.  1115  "  and  "  N.  L.  K.  No.  1116,"  respectively. 

(The  exhibits  above  referred  to  above  are  printed  in  the  record  ts 
follows :) 

ExHurr  N.  L.  K.  No.  1115. 

General  Orders,  No.  49. 

Wab  DsPAKninrr. 
Wa9hiivUm,  April  £8, 1917 
I.  The  following  War  Department  orders  are  pnbUsbed  to  the  Army  for  ike 
Information  and  guidance  of  all  concerned : 

Wab  DEPAxncinrr. 
W<uhi»ffto»,  D.  C,  Apra  It,  Mft 
Orders: 

1.  It  is  hereby  declared  that  an  emorgency  exists  within  the  meuitaiic  r! 
section  8709,  Revised  Statutes,  and  other  statutes  which  except  cases  of  «»t 
gency  from  the  requirement  that  contracts  for  and  in  behalf  of  the  Owmtur^' 
shall  only  be  made  after  advertising,  as  to  all  contracts  under  the  War  Deiar^- 
ment  for  the  supply  of  the  Wnr  Department  and  the  supply  and  equipmmt  <■' 
the  Army  and  for  fortifications  and  other  works  of  defense ;  and  until  fnn*^ 
ordered  such  contracts  will  be  made  without  resort  to  advertising  for  bid*  . 
the  letting  of  the  same. 

2.  Where  time  will  permit,  information  will  be  given  to  the  rnnaltitfr 
board  constituted  by  the  National  Council  of  Defense,  through  the  avpvtf  ' 
bureaus'  representative,  of  onlers  to  be  made  for  soppUes,  with  the  view  -f 
assistance  from  the  board  in  pladng  the  orders  and  in  order  that  the  niipr''** 
of  the  War  Department  may  be  coordinated  with  those  of  the  Navy  and  cr'-' 
executive  departments  and  secured  at  prices  not  in  excess  of  those  paid  by  ttif 
departments. 

3.  It  Is  to  be  understood,  however,  that  the  responslbUty  of  the  serenil  wm^J 
bureaus  for  promptly  supplying  the  needs  of  the  Anay  must  be  recofsUaed :  *7. 
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where  time  will  not  admit  of  the  delay  Involved  In  consulting  the  munitions 
board  the  supply  bureaus  will  retain  their  present  Initiative  in  contracting 
without  reference  to  the  board. 

Newton  D.  Bakes,  Secretary  of  War. 

II.  1.  Officers  and  enlisted  men  sick  in  hospital  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  may 
he  mastered  by  the  surgeon ;  those  on  guard  and  In  confinement  on  the  last  day 
of  tbe  month  may  be  mustered  by  the  officer  of  the  day.  In  such  cases  the  sur- 
geon and  the  officer  of  the  day,  respectively,  will  furnish  the  officers  designated 
to  master  companies  and  detachments  with  lists  of  the  names  of  officers  and 
eoUsted  men  mastered  by  them. 

I>etachment  muster  rolls  are  not  required  for  officers  and  enlisted  men  mus- 
tered by  the  surgeon  or  the  officer  of  the  day  under  the  provisions  of  this 
order. 

2.  Enlisted  men  at  subposts  or  on  outposts  or  other  duty  may  be  mastered  by 
telephone  when  it  is  impracticable  for  them  to  report  in  person  to  the  mustering 
officer.  In  such  cases  the  stations  and  duties  of  the  men  on  the  date  of  muster, 
and  the  words  "  Mustered  by  telephone,"  will  be  entered  in  the  column  for 
Remarks. 

III.  The  following  instructions  regarding  uniforms  will  be  complied  with 
during  the  continuance  of  war  conditions: 

1.  Officers:  Full-dress  uniform,  special  evening  dress,  blue  mess  jacket  and 
white  mess  jacket  vril\  not  be  required,  except  as  indicated  to  the  contrary  in 
the  Tables  of  Occasions.     (White  House,  page  60,  Uniform  Regulations,  1914.) 

2.  Kn listed  men:  Dress  uniform,  folMress  uniform,  and  service  caps  will 
not  be  required. 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War : 

H.  L.  Scott, 
Major  General,   Chief  of  Staff. 
Official: 

H.  P.  McCain,  The  Adjutant  General. 


Exhibit  N.  L.  K.  No.  1116. 

Was  Defabtment, 
Office  of  the  Constkuction  Division  of  the  Abmy, 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  4,  19 19. 
Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie, 

Chairman  Subcommittee  No.  2, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washiriffton,  D.  C. 
Mr  DChB  Sib:  Tour  letter  of  September  24  to  the  Secretary  of  War  asking 
that  your  committee  be  advised  whether  General  Order  No.  48  of  April  12,  1917, 
was  intended  to  and  did  cover  the  construction  of  camps  and  cantonments,  has 
been  referred  to  this  office  for  reply. 

You  are  advised  that  General  Order  No.  49  of  April  12,  1917,  did  apply  to  the 
original  construction  of  the  camps  and  cantonments.  That  order  has  now  been 
superseded  by  the  act  approved  July  9,  1918  (Public  No.  193,  65th  Cong.,  H.  R. 
1228),  page  37. 

No  order  modifying  the  General  Order  No.  49  of  April  12,  1917,  has  been 
issued. 

Very  respectfully, 

Evan  Shelby,  ' 

Colonel,  Quartermaster  Corps,  Acting  Chief  of  Construction  Division. 

Mr.  CHANTI.AND.  We  next  offer  in  evidence  extract  from  Army 
Regulations,  No.  59,  dated  August  10, 1917,  which  is  still  a  part  of  the 
Army  regulations  of  the  United  States  Army,  and  ask  to  have  it 
printed. 

(The  article  referred  to  is  printed  in  the  record  in  full,  as  fol- 
lows :) 

521.  No  person  in  thc^  military  or  civil  service  under  the  War  D^artment 
will  act  as  an  agent  of  the  United  States  in  advising,  recommending,  making, 
or  approving  the  purchase  of  supplies  or  other  property,  or  the  procurement 
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of  services  for  the  Military  Establishment,  or  in  contracting  witb 
thereto,  under  which  purchase,  procurement,  or  contract  he  would  be  admittHt 
to  share  or  receive,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  iiecuniary  profit  or  beoeilt.  If 
such  peson  finds  that  his  duties  require  him  to  act  as  agent  of  the  CnltM*. 
States  in  a  matter  from  which  he  may  derive  financial  profit,  he  will  nvrt 
the  facts  Immediately  to  proper  authority  and  \flil  be  relieved  from  cD<-b 
duties.     (G.  A.  R.  No.  59.    Aug.  10,  1917.) 

Mr.  Chantland.  We  next  desire  to  offer  in  evidence  section  41 
of  the  Criminal  Code  of  the  United  States,  which  is  as  follows: 

(The  section  referred  to  is  printed  in  the  record  in  full,  ms  fol- 
lows:) 

Skc.  41.  No  ofiicer  or  agent  of  any  corporation,  joiut-stock  company,  or  ».«<"- 
elation,  and  no  member  or  agent  of  any  firm,  or  person,  directly  or  indir**n  y 
Interested  in  the  fiecuniary  profits  or  contracts  of  such  corporation,  Jolnt-:«t<«-m 
company,  association,  or  firm,  sliall  be  employed  or  shall  act  as  an  officw  ><r 
agent  of  the  United  States  for  the  transaction  of  business  with  such  corpi>'a 
tion,  joint-stoclc  oomiMiny,  !i.<<sociation,  or  firm.  Whoever  shall  violate  it-- 
provision  of  this  section  shall  be  lined  not  more  than  $2,000,  and  imprisoi-. 
not  more  than  two  years.     (The  Criminal  Code  of  tlie  United  Stat««.) 

Mr.  Chantland.  We  next  offer  in  evidence  a  letter  from  t'  • 
counsel  of  Subcommittee  No.  2  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Eii»en.i:- 
tnres  in  the  War  Department,  Mr.  Chantland,  addressed  to  Hen:;. 
V.  Erickson  &  Sons  Co.,  139  North  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  111.,  nn.i-  • 
date  of  November  29,  1919,  and  states  that  it  is  the  letter  identi.  -.'. 
with  one  sent  to  D.  W.  McGrath  &  Sons,  general  contractors,  bui!  - 
ing  construction,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  letter  to  Mr.  Erickson  we  desire  to  have  maked  "  Exhi'"- : 
N.  L.  K.  No.  1117." 

(The  letter  above  referred  to  is  printed  in  the  i-ecord  as  follow* 

KxmiUT  N.  L.  K.  No.  1117. 

Will  you  I\indly  furnish  for  the  use  of  Suix-onimittee  No.  2  of  the  Se'-: 
Committee  on  Expenditures  in  tlie  War  Department  the  following  inform.!*    z 
as  to  your  worlc  under  the  contract  to  construct  the  cantonment   at  «". : 
Grsint,  Rocicford,  III.: 

First.  Names  and  positions  occupied  previous  to  )>eginning  said  cuntmr;  '- 
each  person  in  your  comptuiy  or  iu  your,  employment,  salaries  paid  to  «  ' 
nnnunlly  for  the  last  three  years  prior  thei-eto,  covering  e\ery  |iert>i>n  v 
Iiad  been  previously  connected  with  your  company  who  was  engaged  In  »■•-« 
in  the  constructi<m  of  Camp  Grant  under  your  contract  tlierv,  in  a  auumt^r^. 
din-ctlng,  or  supervising  capacity. 

Second.  Capacity  in  wliidi  eacli  of  tiie  above  acted  at  Ciunp  Gmnt.  t  « 
duties  in  sucli  capacity,  salary  paid,  by  whom  paid :  whether  flnalljr  by  d* 
United  States  on  a  pay  roll  (and  not  out  of  the  fee  allowed  contiart-- 
whether  entirely  by  Henry  B.  Bricson  &  Sons  Co. ;  if  paid  from  both  wmw 
state  how  much  from  each ;  amount  of  time  devoted  to  work  at  Camp  Gr»r  • 
amount  of  time  devotetl  to  other  work  of  the  Henry  B.  Bricson  &  Sotbi  *'• . 
Slating  its  character,  size  of  project  and  location. 

Tliird.  Names  of  the  various  pei-son.s  employed  by  your  company  In  thr  »"■- 
siniction  of  C/unip  Grant  in  a  supervisory  or  directing  capacity,  not  Inrlndrd  _- 
above  lists,  including  engineering  force,  auditing  force,  8«H;thm  foremen,  but  r  ' 
including  mere  gang  foremen  or  journeymen  employees,  or  comraon  l«b<«c«T* 
rate  of  salary  paid  to  each ;  when  and  where  obtained  by  you  for  this  wr.-t. 

Fourth.  A  list  of  the  plant  and  Miuipment  furnished  by  you,  belonging  t**  r-- 
llenry  B.  Bricson  &  8ons  Co.,  not  including  equipment  rmtrd  or  wiulfpr:  - 
purchased  after  the  contract  was  obtained,  and  the  reasonable  cash  tb.:* 
thereof  at  the  time  It  was  tran-sijorted  to  Rockford. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  have  yon  prc^mre  and  trannnlt  this  In  as  brtrf  ra>>;- 
lated  form  as  may  be  possible. 
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Mr.  Chantland.  We  wish  to  offer,  also,  in  evidence  a  reply  which 
we  received  from  the  Henry  Erickson  Co.  to  this  letter,  and  ask  that 
it  be  printed,  and  marked  Exhibit  "  N.  L.  K.  No.  1118." 

(The  letter  in  question  is  marked  "  N.  L.  K.  No.  1118,"  and  is 
printed  in  the  record  in  full,  as  foUows: 

CONSTBUCnONS  OF   ADDITIOT^S — CAMP   GRANT. 

ExHiBrr  N.  L.  K.  No.  1118. 

Henbt  Ertcsson  Co.,  General  Contractors, 

Chicago,  December  16,  1919. 
Hon.  WiixiAM  T.  Chantland, 

Counsel  for  Subcommittee  Ko.  2, 

Select  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  War  Department, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Stb:  In  nnswer  to  your  letter  of  November  29,  we  beg  to  offer  the 
following  information  relative  to  constructiop  work  at  Camp  Grant,  Rock- 
fonl.  III.: 

Flnst.  Names  and  positions  occupied  previous  to  beginning  contract  of  per- 
sons previously  connected  with  this  company : 


Position. 

Salary  per 
yearjwe- 
vlonsly. 

Present 
TOlary  being 
paid  by 
this  com- 
pany. 

President 

• 

Walter  H.  Ericsson 

Treasurer 

n.flOO 
2,600 
2,080 
1,600 
1,500 

»3,60O 

(»)' 

Peter  Warner 

do 

do 

OlTT*Ar  nnrKncnn 

Tifthor  foreman 

•2,600 
2,400 

Estimator 

>  Not  now  in  employ.  *  Approximately. 

Second.  Capacity  in  which  each  of  the  above  acted  at  Camp  Grant,  etc. 


Henry  Ericsson 

Walter  H.  Ericsson., 

Martin  Larson 

Peter  Warner 

Ctaaries  Wenkert 

Giinar  Ooranson. 

Ernest  Jobannlsson.. 


Capacity. 


Oeneral  contractor 

do 

Assistant  general  superintendent. 

Aststant  superintendent 

Latx>r  superintendent 

Team  superintendent 

Estimator 


Salary  per 
moDtn. 


Present 
salary  Iwlns 
paid  by  us. 


^:i 


1300 

2S0 
225 
225 
190 


<•) 


S30O 
300 


•50 
20O 


>  No  salary. 


*  Not  in  employ. 


'  Per  week  with  overtime. 


All  of  the  above-named  persons,  carried  on  pay  roll  on  this  contract, 
devoted  their  entire  time  to  the  work  and  worked  considerable  overtime,  for 
which  they  drew  no  pay. 
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Third.  Persons  employed  in  the  constructloii  work,  etc. : 


Cqncity. 


Salary 
nteper 
monlb. 


When  ud  vtat  otaM 


Clias.  H.  Anderson. 
H.  E. Kavanagh... 

Oscar  Ullbum 

Chas.  O.  Ericsson... 

W.C.Crowley 

O.  E.  Baker 

AlSwan 

V.  C.  Dumnoe 

H.M.  Powell 

Paul  P.  Hardman.. 

H.M.  Lindsay 

Alviu  Ross 

B.  A.  Bensm 

T.  P.  O'Connor 

Henry  C.  Stem 

Thos.  R.  Barry 

O.  H.  Thomas 

1..  A.  Hartwell 

A.  C.  Gray 

Wm.  F.  Burflend... 

H.  UcKay 

W.  R.  Brown 

Joseph  Stiayre 


H.  Fleldman 

O.  H.  Taubert 

Edw.  H.  K^y.... 
E.  Tlet?.en 

0.  Peterson 

ThorwsldNaiiSon. 

Chas.  Rodene 

Herman  Rlotts; .  ■ . 

£d.J.MUlard 

Henry  BoeTe 

E.T.Speck 

John  Poole 

G.  H.  House 

W.C.  Morrison.... 

A.C.  Wtnslow 

OlafOlson 

Geo.  Sailey 

John  Owens 

H.  J.Annas 

R.  B.  FroUck 

S.  E.  Robert 

■E.  H.  Hondl 

Frank  A.  McOum. 

E.  B.Patterson... 
Charles  A.  Burke. . 

C  L.  Jo'jn'ion 

Oeo.  W.  nonavta.. 

C  B.Morris 

H.  I).  Shemun 

H.  A.  Stockholm.. 

1.  F.  Wilder 

John  A.  McCsnn... 

H.  J.  Portman 

OttoMilbam 

J.M.Brady 

C.  Jensen 

Cabot  Kendall 

H.  K.  Lew 

Roy  A.  Novem.... 

H.  0.  Landin 

P.  L.  Mitchell 

F.  E.  MeCormick.. 
John  M.  Eaf!an,]r. 

Barry  Sidley 

Leon  Whitmore . . . 
Edw.  Kennedy. . . . 
Bert  E.  Bongarti.. 

J.  F.  Lnrson 

Franks.  Lowe 

Robert  McMabon.. 

Hyman  Weiner 

"E.  E.  Barnes 

Oscar  Thielman... 

C.J.  Rice 

W.C.Crowley 

Jar  R.  Paul 

Robt.  Barber 

D.  W.Curttn 


Carpenter  superintendent 

Electric  superintendent 

Concrete  superintendent 

Road  superintendent 

Pay-roll  clerk 

Invoice  clerk 

Pay-roll  clerk 

Auditor  and  office  manager.... 

Pay-toll  clerk 

Chief  timekeeper 

Pa  y-roll  cashier 

Chief  pay-roll  clerk 

Chief  clerk 

Stenotrapher 

Pay-roll  derk 

....do 

....do 

Projsress  and  Inventory 

Rmploymant  manager 

Purchasing  agent 

Pay-roll  iMger  clerk 

Traffic  manager 

Assistant  sewer  and  water-pipe  super> 
intendent. 

Stenographer  and  post-office  ehrk 

Pay-roil  derk 

Bteno»rapher 

In  voice  clerk 

Assistant  catpautetsapartntendeot... . 

do 

....do 

do 

...do 

do 

....do 

...  do 

Pay-roll  clerk 

Stwio'rrapher , 

Assistantsarpentersuperlntendent.... 

...do 

Post  office  and  flie  dark 

....  do 

Pav  roll  clerk , 

Assistant  nay-roU  cashier 

!>teuo7ranher , 

Pay-roll  clerk 

Assistant  carpenter  superintandoit. . . 

Road  foreman 

Assistant  team  foreman 

Pay-roll  derk , 

...do 

do 

Stenoerapher 

Commissary  manager 

PtenoTaphcr 

RooVkpeper 

Pny-roll  clerk , 

Concrete  foreman 

.\ccount3nt 

File  and  stationery  derk 

Stenoerapher 

Pay-roll  derk , 

do 

Material  receiving  clerk 

Stenographer , 

do 

Sewer  and  water-pipe  soperinteodent. 

Road  foreman 

Assistant  labor  superintendent 

Labor  toreman 

Stenographer 

Assistant  team  foreman 

Stenographer 

Pay-roll  derk 

Invoice  derk 

Pay-Tdlderk 

.....do 

do 


Material  derk 

Grade  tofeman... 

Invoice  clerk 

Grading  fbreman. . 


sa» 

SO 
ITS 
335 
13S 
135 
175 
335 
135 
ISO 
I7D 
IW 
175 
135 
135 
12S 
135 
175 
135 
ItO 
135 
175 
300 

135 
135 
135 
ISO 
350 
250 
250 
250 
350 
250 
350 
350 
125 
125 
350 
350 
100 
100 
135 
150 
125 
125 
350 
ITS 
175 
135 
135 
125 
135 
200 
125 
IK> 
125 
175 
ISO 
100 
125 
125 
125 
125 
125 
125 
200 
235 
176 
175 
125 
180 
125 
125 
135 
125 
135 
135 
135 
I7t 
135 
ITS 


Ibr.  4,»U.( 
IUy4,Chiewa 
Jane  8,  Rocklord,  m. 
Ifar.  4,  Clile^ 
Oct.  10.  IVU.  w.. 
8q>t.  27, 1918,  ( 


Kar.  4,  1918,  IMntt.  U 
Sept  21,  Rorkiord.  OL 
June  R,  1(18,  CUagOL 

Do. 

Do. 
Sept.  37.  Chirago. 
Oct  8,  Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 
CUcago. 

Do.  _ 
Rockiord. 
Chletgo. 

Do- 

Do. 
Oct.  8,  Anron,  ID. 

Ort.». 
Oct.  8. 

Davenport,  Iowa. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Da 

Da 
Rocklord,  m. 
Chieaga 

Sept.  17,  CMcaea 

Pept.19,  Roekiiitd,ni. 

Sept.  n,Cliican. 

Bept.21,Rockf(ird.ni 

Oet.M. 

Sept.  21,  CbicMa 

Sept.  34,  CMcaea 

Sept.  30,  CMcaea 

Oct.  13. 

Oct.  3.  Chieaga 

Oct.  12. 

Oct.  14. 

Da 
Oct.  14,  Ctakwa 
Oct.  IS. 
Cbicaaa 

Do. 
Oct.  30,  Chieaga 
Oct.  29,  Chieaga 
Oct.  29. 

Oct.  28,  Rockfcrd. 
Oct.  28. 

Oct.  27,  RoeUbfd. 
Oct.  31,  Cbteaga 
Oct.  17,  UU. 
Oct.  1«. 
Oet.B. 

Da 
Oct.lt. 

Oct.  10,  Anm.  D. 
Oct.  M,  Chicwa 
n(t.33,RoeUif4. 
Oct.  32. 
Oct.  33. 

Oct.  34.  Roekferl 
Cfaioaca 
Oct.  38. 
Oet.2S. 

Da 

Da 
•    Do. 
Oeta^CUeaga 
Nov.  I,  Agnn. 
Nov.  9. 
NoT.U. 
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Capacity. 


Salary 
rate  pel- 
month. 


When  and  where  obtained. 


Wm.  L.  Kalcahy... 
BtraUE.  Waksott.. 

A.  R.  iflfanagn 

Harry  Slott 

Frank  M.Britt 

J.  8.  Carpenter 

Wm.8tcni 

JohnBaltort 

BlebaidaaMa 

Martin  Stan 

E.  O.  Van  BosUrk. 

B.  W.  Steaias 

D.T.  Haloney 

A.  A.  Hausmar 

Ed.  A.  Monrisoa 

E.  A.  Welling 

C.C.  Basett 


Pay-niU  dark 

Inivioeelerk 

labor  foremaa 

Pay-roll  clerk 

Omdefaraman 

Vaster  mechanie 

Pay-rdl  clerk 

do 

Orade  forsman 

Pay-roll  clerk 

8nperint«ndant  water  mains . 

Pay-roll  clerk 

do 

do 

Pay-roll  auditor 

Traffic  manager 

Accountant 


I2S 
12S 
17S 
125 
175 
300 
125 
125 
175 
125 
110 
125 
125 
125 
175 
175 
175 


Nov.  1,  Chicago. 
Nov.  14,  Rockford. 
Nov.  14. 
Nov.  11. 
Nov.  S. 
Nov. ». 
Nov.  13. 
Nov.  1. 

Nov.  1,  Chicago. 
Nov.  8. 

Nov.  1,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Nov.  8. 
Do. 
Nov.  1. 

Nov.  4,  Chicago. 
Nov.  21,  Chicago. 
Nov.  24,  Chicago. 


1  Per  day. 

Referring  to  the  last  question  in  tliis  paragraph,  we  wish  to  advise  that 
most  of  the  employees  were  hired  at  our  Chicago  office  and  sent  to  the  Camp 
Grant  office  from  there,  in  some  cases  the  labor  expeditors  arranged  for  the 
men,  and  the  balance  were  those  who  applied  for  work  on  the  Job. 

All  of  tlie  men  ob  pay  roll  at  Camp  Grant  in  our  employ  devoted  all  their 
time  to  said  work.  After  receiving  this  contract  from  the  Government  our 
firm  refused  to  figure  and  take  on  any  other  work  so  as  to  enable  our  or- 
ganization to  devote  all  of  our  time  to  the  Camp  Grant  Job. 

Fourth.  List  of  plant  and  equipment  furnished  by  Henry  Ericsson  Co.,  not 
Including  equipment  rented  or  purchased  after  contract  was  obtained : 

Comptometer $175. 00 

H.  &  B.  check  writer 25. 00 

Burronglis  adding  machine 148. 75 

No.  2  wheel  scraper , 35. 00 

Do 35.00 

Do 35.00 

Do 35.00 

Do 35.00 

Underwood  billing  machine,  20-inch  carriage 100. 00 

Buick  automobile 8.55.  00 

Dodge  automobile 750.  00 

Engineer's  transit  and  tripod 185.00 

18-inch  level  and  rod 134.00 

Contractor's  transit  and  tripod 185.00 

20-foot  breast  derrick 50.00 

18-foot  pole  derrick 47.  30 

Do 47.30 

Gasoline  pump 150. 00 

Underwood  billing  machine 75. 00 

Dalton  adding  machine 250. 00 

No.  B,  C.  H.  &  B.  portable  saw 205.  00 

No.  2,  C.  H.  &  B.  portable  saw 356.  00 

C.  H.  &  B.  portable  saw 285. 00 

Mimeograph 27. 50 

Ford  delivery  automobile 500. 00 

Hand  pump 15. 00 

Do 15.00 

Cropp  concrete  mixer : 1, 000. 00 

Burroughs  adding  machine 255. 00 

In  addition  to  the  above  a  great  many  tarpaulins,  picks,  grubs,  sledge  ham- 
mers, chisels,  etc.,  were  shipped  from  both  our  Chicago  yards  and  from  our 
Detroit  work. 
Trusting  that  the  above  is  the  Information  you  desire,  we  remain. 
Very  req;)ectfaUy,  yours. 

Henbt  EBiessoN  Co., 
By  Habby  Ericsson,  President. 
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Mr.  ChantixAnd.  We  also  have  a  reply  received  from  D.  W.  Mc- 
Grath  &  Sons,  general  contractors,  referred  to  above,  in  ansver  t'< 
an  identical  letter  like  was  sent  to  Henry  Ericsson  Co.  The  repk 
of  D.  W.  McGrath  &  Sons  we  wish  to  have  marked  "  Exhibit  N.  L  t. 
No.  1119." 

(The  l^ter  referred  to  above  is  printed  in  the  record,  as  foUuvs:> 

D.  W.  McGrath  &  Soirs, 

GKKEKAI.  GORTXACTIMa. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  December  S,  l9a. 
Mr.  Wm.  T.  Ghantlaitd, 

Counsel- for  Subcommittee  No.  2  of  the  Select  Committee  on 

Expenditure*  in  the  War  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sib:  We  herewith  submit  to  you  in  detail  the  information  reQocseei! 
by  you,  under  date  of  November  29. 

In  order  that  you  may  fully  understand  our  report,  we  desire  to  say  that  li 
the  beginning -of  the  original  contract,  which  was  In  the  latter  part  of  NortB- 
lier,  1917,  the  personnel  of  the  organization  of  D.  W.  McGrath,  at  Camp  S-.^ 
man,  comprised  hut  three  men,  who,  among  them,  handled  the  entire  der...- 
Mr.  Frank  J.  McGrath  acted  as  the  general  superintendent,  engineer,  and  r^- 
niutor,  Mr.  J.  G.  Carroll  assuming  the  details  of  the  oflSce,  and  Mr.  Frank  Vn: 
kamp  that  of  general  foreman.  There  were,  of  course,  carpenter  foreman,  nc- 
Crete  foremen,  road  foremen,  etc.,  under  him,  but,  as  yon  no  donbt  nnderstuc 
the  first  contract  was  principally  that  of  remodeling,  building  of  the  rifle  nar> 
construction  of  roads,  warehouses,  and  twelve  two-story  convalescent  bo^-. 
barracks,  and  the  work  was  done  over  a  period  of  12  montlis,  the  major  i«  - 
tion  being  completed  in  6  months.  At  the  beginning  of  the  contract  <>f  S^- 
tember  .5,  which  was  for  the  construction  of  quarters  for  lO.WX)  nx^^  » 
were  informed  that  this  work  was  urgent  and  that  the  (Jovemment  ■wnv—: 
in  three  months.  Owing  to  the  magnitude  of  this  work,  it  wos  necessary  tv  • 
crease  our  force,  which  we  aimed  to  do  in  the  most  economical  manner,  and  ••-- 
organization,  as  listed  under  paragraph  3,  was  used  on  this  latter  contract. 

During  the  entire  time  we  were  at  work  at  Camp  Shermun  our  C»ian-' . 
office  devoted  but  little  time  to  private  work,  as  at  the  time  the  contract  of  >  - 
vcniber  1,  1917,  was  awarded  D.  W.  McGrath  he  had  practically  tinisii«<d  i 
pending  work.  Messrs.  D.  W.  McGrath  and  E.  H.  McGrath  spend  consider. '- 
of  their  time  in  employing  foremen,  men,  and  expediting  material  to  CbilUo--:. 
Mr.  F.  J.  McGrath  acted  as  general  superintendent  only  on  the  ouotran  ■ 
November  1,  1917,  as  modified  February  20,  1917,  and  with  the  contract  of  S'^ 
teraber  5,  1918,  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Albert  Carr  as  general  saperlntcoAcT' 
Mr.  F.  J.  McGrath  continued,  however,  In  charge  of  the  work,  but  foidT  a>  " 
representative  of  the  contractors,  by  whom  alone  lie  was  compen-sated. 

Regarding  paragraph  4  of  your  letter,  we  have  listed  the  equipment  and  »»  "-■ 
thereof,  and  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  equipment  nece^e.' 
on  the  contract  of  November  1,  1917,  was  furnished  by  the  <!ovemment  m»4 
which  the  contractor  received  no  fee.  On  the  contract  of  September  5  w*  T  • 
uished  but  little  equipment  from  our  own  sources,  as  most  of  the  cqolpv-" 
tliat  was  used,  and  which  the  Government  did  not  own,  was  ditchins  mart.  - 
and  steam  shovels.  These  were  rented  from  various  sewer  and  excnvai.:.; 
contractors. 

Trusting  that  the  information  we  have  given  yon  comprises  all  that  yoa  i.~ 
seeking,  and  assuring  yon  that  any  further  Information  will  be  gladly  ^f" 
we  remain. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

D.  W.  McOkatb  ft  S«s« 
By  E.  H.  McGsATii. 

paragraph  1. 


Nams. 

PORlttal.                                                 SUb- 

F.J.  McOrsth 

J.  C.CWtoII 

■  With  bonna  aqoiTmlent  to  M,IOO  per  ymt. 
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Name. 

Position. 

Salary  and  by  whom  paid. 

Time 
devoted. 

F.J.UeOnth 

J.C.Carroll 

Oeneral  superintend- 
ent. 

Office  nunneer 

120  per  day,  on  Oovemment  pay  roll  Nov.  28  to 
liar. «,  1918;  t400per  montb,  Uu.  S  to  Sept.  3, 
1918. 

$50  per  week,  on  Government  pay  roll... 

AIL 
All. 

Frank  Westkamp. .    Oeneral  (arenun 

All. 

PARAORAPH  a. 

Name. 

Position. 

Salary,  by  whom  paid,  and 
when  obtained. 

Where  obtained. 

-MbertCair. 

Ocmfal  Mipetlnteadent . . . 
Aadltor 

t7S0;  $260  by   McOratb, 
tsOn    by    Oovemment; 
October,  1918. 

t?SO,  Oovemment,  Uay  21 
to  Sept.  IS,  1918;  1380, 
Oovemment,  Sept.  IS, 
1918. 

1250,   Oovemment,    Sep- 
tember, 1918. 

....  do       

r  n  JoM.. 

Do 

Walter  Ricbtcr 

BentleyCo. 

Walter  Bellows..... 

Architect  and  enfdneor  . . . 

r.  W.  IlcOum 

F.  r.  Am 

Assistant  superintendent.. 
Building  superintendent . . 

Sewer  superintendent 

Roads  superintendent 

Roads  and  railroads 

8350,   Govemment,   Sep- 
tember, 1918. 

1250,    Oovemment,    Sep- 
tember, 1918. 

S350,    Oovemment,    Sep- 
tember, 1918. 

(250,  Oovemment,  Kay, 
1918,  to  July  9. 

t3fiO,  Oovemment,  Sept. 
isl  1918. 

S250,  Government,  Octo- 
ber, 1918. 
....  do      

HuDkin-CoDk«>\ 
VoDtxactat 

r.J.Wetr^l 

8.  P.  Balrd 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Jennings-Lawrence   A 
Undsay,  engineeni. 

J.  A.  Vausbn 

A.H.Mekv 

flaetloo  foreman 

D.  W.  McOnUi. 

H.  B.  FosmauiEh.... 

do, 

8250,    Oovemment,    Jan- 
uary, 1918. 

t25fl,  Ooverranent,  Ooto- 
ber,  1918. 

Bentley  Co.' 
Contractor. 

W.  K.  Ounther..... 

do. 

PABAQBAPH  4. 

Bqnipmcnt  furnished  on  contract,  Noy.  1,  1917: 

1    Rooter    plow $60. 00 

e  screw  JackB.  nt  $8 18.00 

1   concrete  hoirt 100.  00 

1  stenin  hopper  and  spout 76.  00 

1    BDatdi   block 7.  60 

12  torn  hackles,  at  »8.50 42.00 

2.018  feet  ateel  cable,  at  14  cents 282.  60 

Equipment  furnished  on  contract.  Sept.  6,  1018: 

1   vertical  boUer,  26  horsepower 476.00 

1  Scotch  marine  boiler,  80  horsepower 650.  00 

1  concrete  mixer  with  elevator  attachment 1,  800.  00 

1   mlcan   No.  2  pile  driver  hammer 850. 00 

1  goy  derrick  complete 1,226.00 

4  portable  saw  table  outfits  with  gas  engines,  at  $460 1. 800.  00 

4  wheel  scrapers,  at  $60 200. 00 

Mr-  Chantland.  We  next  offer  in  evidence  from  volume  81,  No. 
86,  of  the  Engineering  News  Record,  dated  New  York,  Thursday. 
December  26,  1918,  the  following  paragraph  from  an  article  headed 
"Congress  aims  blow  at  fair-compensation  contracts." 

The  article  referred  to  above  we  desire  to  have  marked  "  Exhibit 
N.  L.  K.  No.  1120." 

(The  paragraph  above  referred  to  is  printed  in  the  record  in  full, 
as  follows:) 

Exhibit  N.  L.  K.  No.  1120. 

For  the  momeDt  the  cost-plus  contract  has  virtually  ceased  to  exist  In 
Federal  public  works  practice.  Until  the  Congressional  mind  reacts  to  the 
(lifTetent  convictions  of  the  building  public,  cost-plus  contracts  will  not  be 
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restored.  The  public  must  be  educated  to  the  value  of  this  contract  Net' 
that  this  schooling  must  go  beyond  the  engineer  and  the  contractor,  to  thr 
owner.  If  all  contractors  advocated  (and  all  do  not)  the  cost-pins  cantrart 
and  if  all  engineers,  instead  of  comparatively  few,  were  arrayed  In  its  sop- 
port,  it  would  not  be  enough.  Owners  must  be  converted  to  the  eqnalltia  *f 
Che  fair-compensation  contract  before  it  will  assume  the  position  tbai  it  tic- 
serves  in  the  construction  industry.  That  we  may  not  lose  the  gain  aeoimt 
by  war  construction,  quicli  conversion  is  essential,  but  it  can  not  be  aceaiD- 
plished  through  the  work  of  a  few  missionaries,  no  matter  how  fall  of  the 
spirit  they  may  be,  or  how  capable  they  are  as  exhorters.  It  requires  eiKt- 
certed  effort.    Organized  contracting  must  enlist  as  the  defender  of  the  faiit 

Mr.  Chantland.  We  next  offer  a  photostatic  copy  of  a  t«l^niu 
from  Mr,  Horowitz,  president  of  the  Thompson  Starrett  Co_  ^• 
Barras.  their  representative  here  in  Washington,  dated  August  f. 
1918,  and  ask  to  have  it  printed  in  the  record. 

(This  photostatic  copy  we  desire  to  have  marked  "  Exhibit  N.  L.  K. 
(No.  1121). 

(The  telegram  referred  to  above  is  printed  in  the  record  as  fol- 
lows :) 

Exhibit  N.  L.  K.  No.  1121. 

Following  wire  from  Starrett :  "  Have  wired  Washington  give  yon  «^«t 
consideration;  advise  taking  matter  up  with  Ma].  C.  Foster  In  full  rhanev  Ir 
ni.v  nhsence."  Deliver  for  me  following  to  MaJ.  Foster :  "  Col.  Starrett  adrlMs 
me  matter  of  allocating  to  us  one  of  six  contracts  your  committee  now  ttmttUu^ 
ing  rests  entirely  with  you.  I  sincerely,  hope  that  our  performance  Jtltro.  a» 
testified  to  by  Starrett  following  his  visit  there,  together  with  fact  oar  taaTter 
at  this  time  a  large  organization  available,  can  be  most  advantajnooaly  db4 
on  a  Government  operation,  will  induce  you  select  us  for  one  of  these  opm 
tlons."    Keep  me  posted  progress,  as  we  must  not  fkil  to  land  one  of  thm  fut^ 

HoHPvnx- 

Mr.  Chantland.  I  now  wish  to  offer  in  evidence  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Robert  W.  Grange,  jr.,  of  the  Thompson-Starrett  Co.,  Giicafi 
office,  dated  October  26, 1918,  to  Col.  W.  A.  Starrett.  of  the  War  Ip- 
dustries  Board,  Washington,  D.  C.  I  desire  to  have  it  printed  in  tb^ 
record,  marked  "  Exhibit  N.  L.  K.  No.  1122." 

(The  letter  above  referred  to  is  printed  in  the  reccwd  as  folbw*:' 

ExHiBrr  N.  L.  K.  No.  1122. 

You  will  remember  that  when  you  last  visited  Chicago,  and  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  talking  with  you,  you  mentioned  that  the  Field  Museum  batldInK  and  »*• 
would  make  a  fine  location  for  a  hospital.  As  you  know,  this  had  been  dffr 
nitely  settled  and  Stanley  Field  has  signed  a  lease  with  the  GovemioeBt  ■• 
have  the  present  building  utilized  for  this  purpose,  which  means,  of  «o«r« 
that  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  work  necessary  to  make  the  bnlMIni;  ac  ■ 
able  for  hospital  purposes. 

We  have  l>een  given  to  understand  that  Thompeon-Starrett  Co.  are  to  do  tta« 
work.  In  addition  to  preparing  the  present  building,  there  will  be  a  nninber  •; 
other  buildings  In  connection  therewith  of  cantonment  construrtioo  type. 

Graham,  Anderson,  Probst  &  White  are,  of  course,  drawing  the  plans  for  tfcp 
changes  in  the  pre.sent  building  and  are  also  making  sketches  for  the  wartrm^^- 
Ing  buildings.  While  it  has  been  decided  that  we  shall  handle  the  w<«*  n 
the  main  building  on  a  fee  basis,  they  are  talking  of  letting  tlie  snrmanAw 
buildings  on  a  lump-sum  basis,  and,  further,  of  taking  competitive  bids  hr 
this  >vork.  As  you  know,  we  are  not  taking  any  work  on  a  lump-rani  ^•«^■ 
and  should  they  carry  out  their  present  idea  of  letting  the  contract  In  tMs  wv 
it  would  eliminate  us  from  the  competition. 

I  can  not  see  how  it  would  be  of  any  advantage  to  the  Government  to  ka-- 
a  portion  of  this  work  go  to  some  other  contractor.    We  have  at  thr- 
time  a  large  organization  on  the  Job  which  could  be  immediately 
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to  take  care  of  the  whole  piece  of  work.  I  feel  that  If  this  work  were  to  go 
to  another  contractor  there  would  be  considerable  confusion,  not  only  with  the 
orininixations  but  In  the  handling  of  labor  and  materials  on  the  site. 

I  nni  bringing  this  matter  to  your  attention  merely  because  I  know  you  are 
interested  and  so  that  you  will  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  facts  wbeu 
the  matter  is  brought  to  your  attention. 

It  might  also  l>e  interesting  to  you  to  know  that  we  have  about  completed 
the  .Symington  Job,  and  Mr.  T.  H.  Symington,  who  was  president  of  the  Syming- 
tuD  Chicago  Corporation,  ami  is  now  in  charge  of  shell  manufacturing  for  the 
Ordnance  Department  In  Washington,  lias  expressed  on  several  occasions  In 
Washington  to  Mr.  Horowitz  and  others  his  admiration  of  the  way  we  have 
hiindled  the  work  at  the  Symington  Chicago  Corporation  plant. 
Very  trul.v,  yours, 

RoBT.  W.  Gbanoe,  Jr. 

Col.  W.  A.  Stabbett, 

War  Indvstrie»  Board,  Waahington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Chaxtland.  I  also  wish  to  offer  in  evidence  a  letter  in  answer 
to  the  above,  written  by  Col.  W.  A.  Starrett,  dated  November  6j  1918^ 
which  I  desire  to  have  printed  in  the  record,  and  marked  Exhibit "  N, 
L.  K.  No.  1123."  , 

(The  letter  above  referred  to  is  printed  in  the  record  in  full,  as  fol- 
lows :) 

Exhibit  N.  I.^  K.  No.  1123. 

XOVEMBEB  6,  191J».  , 

-Mr.  RoBEBT  W.  Gbange,  Jr., 

Care  of  Thompson-Starrett  Co., 

Insurance  Exchange,  Chicago,  lU. 
I>KAB  Sib:  I  have  been  away  from  my  desk  for  nearly  two  weeks,  and  return 
to  find  your  letter  of  October  26.  I  do  not  know  what  disposition  has  been  made 
of  the  Field  Museum  Building  matter,  but  I  assure  you  tliat  I  will  do  every- 
thing I  can  do  consistently,  because  I  do  not  believe  It  is  advisable  to  have  two 
contractors  on  the  same  site,  especially  under  the  circumstances  that  exist. 
Yours,  truly, 

W.  A.  Stabrbtt, 
Colonel,  Quartermaster  Corps. 

Mr.  Chantlamd.  We  next  offer  in  evidence  a  letter  of  James  A. 
Miller^  of  the  Frederick  T.  Ley  Construction  Co.,  to  Maj.  Starrett, 
Committee  of  Emergency  Construction,  dated  January  16, 1918,  which 
we  desire  to  have  marked  "  Exhibit  N.  L.  K.  1124,"  and  printed  in 
the  record. 

(The  letter  above  referred  to  is  printed  in  the  record  in  full,  as  fol- 
lows:) 

Wilmington,  Del.,  January  16,  1918. 
MaJ.  W.  A.  Stabbett, 

Committee  of  Kmergcney  Corporation,  Council  of  National  Defense, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Deab  Biix:  As  you  iH-rhaps  already  know,  the  Atlas  Powder  Co.,  Wll» 
niington,  have  Just  completed  their  arrangements  with  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment whereby  the  Government  will  finance  their  new  plant,  the  ground  for 
which  has  not  yet  been  selectetl.  I  already  have  my  draftsmen  at  work  on 
this  job,  and  the  above  firm  Is  going  to  recommend  to  the  Government,  which  I 
suppose  will  be  to  you,  that  we  be  given  this  contract,  and  I  know,  of  course, 
iliat.  based  on  our  past  performances,  their  selection  will  lie  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory to  you  and  your  committee, 

I  expect  to  lie  in  Washington  to-morrow  and  will  call  and  see  you. 

The  prospect  referred  to  In  this  letter  I  have  been  working  on  for  sone 
little  time,  and  this  letter  is  Just  a  confidential  note  to  you  as  that  you  will 
know  our  standing  In  the  matter  when  It  Is  presented. 

Won't  you  tell  G.  Starrett  that  I  have  been  detained  in  Wilmington,  but 
hope  to  arrive  In  Washington  sometime  Thursday,  and  Ie»  me  know  where  \ 
cnn  get  in  touch  with  him. 

I  remain,  sincerely,  Jaubs  A.  Milucb, 
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Mr.  Chamtland.  We  also  have  a  letter  of  L.  J.  Fischer,  asaaUnt 
to  the  president  of  the  Thompson-Starrett  Co.,  to  Maj.  Stamtt, 
which  we  wish  printed  in  the  record,  and  which  is  marked  "  Exhibit 
N.  L.  K.  No.  1125." 

(The  letter  above  referred  to  is  printed  in  the  record  in  full,  as 
follows:) 

Exhibit  N.  L.  K.  No.  1125. 

New  Yobk.  Janmanf  t4,  J9U. 
MaJ.  WiLUAM  A.  Staskkit, 

Chairman  Emergency  Committee,  Council  of  National  Defenae, 

Muntev  Bldff.,  Wothinifto*,  D.  C. 
Fox  Hill*  Hospital. 

My  Deab  Billy  :  Following  conferences  with  MaJ.  Myera,  who  has  ben  ap- 
pointed constructing  quartermaster  for  Fox  Hills,  and  in  view  of  my  talk  wnh 
you  over  the  telephone  the  other  day,  we  are  going  ahead  with  the  ^rmape- 
ments  to  put  in  the  permanent  spurs,  providing  office  qnartprs,  tclephcow. 
office  equipment,  etc.,  and  are  also  arranging  to  do  the  necessary  topographia: 
work.  I  am  not  at  all  apprehensive  about  any  more  obstacles  ariatns  la  eoo- 
nection  with  the  signing  of  this  contract,  but  we  are  naturally  'verj  anxluw 
abont  the  entire  matter  until  the  contract  is  Signed. 

I  will  be  glad  to  come  to  Washington  on  telegrapblc  notice  when  the  «•- 
tract  is  ready  for  signature,  and  If  anything  should  develop  standing  la  tl' 
way  of  the  contract  being  authorized  I  would  be  obliged  U  yoo  would  ■mil*  •  * 
tei^hone. 

Yours,  truly, 

Im.  J.  Fiacms. 
Auistant  to  the  PmHtmi 

Mr.  Chantlamo.  We  next  offer  a  telegram  from  L.  Witherspcwc 
of  the  George  A.  Fuller  Co.,  addressed  to  William  Starrett.  dsteii 
June  15,  1917,  which  we  desire  to  have  printed  in  the  record,  an: 
which  is  marked  "  Exhibit  N.  U  K.  No.  1126."    • 

(The  telegram  above  referred  to  is  printed  in  the  record  in  full  u 
follows:) 

Exhibit  N.  L.  K.  1128. 

Local  officer  in  charge  Fort  Riley  work  has  sent  reimrt  to  Qnaiteiiaawi 
General  certifying  that  our  organization  now  erecting  initial  caotoiuaefit  tr 
Riley  Is  thoroughly  equipped  to  handle  the  proposed  large  cantonment.  BtUn. 
one  of  the  most  efficient  men  in  Fliller  Co.,  has  charge  of  this  work  and  ka* 
work  thoroughly  organized  and  can  increase  men  and  equipment  to  mex  itr 
demand.  Do  not  let  this  Job  get  away  from  na,  as  I  personally  gaaraati* 
perfect  service. 

L.  WnHBurooR. 

GaoBOK  A.  Fuixaa  0» 


Mr.  Chantland.  We  also  desire  to  have  printed  in  the  record 
data  furnished  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  fiirares  n- 
ported  to  the  commission  by  the  Southern  Commerce  Associatiae 
from  21  southern  companies,  showing  the  cost  per  thousand  of  him- 
ber  for  the  several  months  of  1M7,  as  follows: 

Coat  per 
tboosand. 

January $15.08 

February 15. 91 

Marth 15.  34 

April 15. 18 

May 15.04 

.Tune , 18. 25 

.TU1.V 16. 28 


August ICSt 

September IT.  ST 

October 17.  M 

November IK  TS 

December 21.  TS 


Total lA.  SO 
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We  also  desire  to  offer  in  evidence  the  report  of  a  conversation 
between  Maj.  W.  A.  Starrett,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Emer- 
cency  Construction  and  Contracts  of  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense, and  Mr.  Grosvenor  B.  Clarkson,  secretary  of  the  council,  on 
August  9,  1917.  This  report  was  taken  from  the  file  of  Clarkson's 
office  in  33  typewritten  pages,  with  corrections  in  Mr.  Starrett's 
handwriting.  For  the  purpose  of  clarity  and  clearness,  those  parts 
of  the  stenographic  report  stricken  out  by  Mr.  Starrett  are  put  in 
parentheses,  while  corrections  and  insertions  by  Mr.  Starret  are 
underlined. 

The  report  in  full  is  as  follows : 

A  CONVEB8ATI0N  BETWEEN  MAJ.  W.  A.  STASBETT,  CHAIBHAIT  OF  SITBCOMUITTEE  OR 
EMEBGENCT  CONSTRUCTION  AND  CONTKACTS  OF  THE  CODNCII.  OP  HATIOKAL  DB- 
rENSE,  AND  UB.  0B08VEN0R  B.  CIABK80N,  8ECBETABT  OF  TH^  COUNCIL,  AUOUST 
9,   1917. 

Subject:  Cantonments. 

Mr.  Clabkson.  How,  in  the  first  Instance,  do  you  define  the  relation  of  your 
committee  and  the  relation  of  tlie  General  Munitions  Board  to  the  War  De- 
partment in  this  work?  (How  would  you  describe  the  relation  of  your  com- 
mittee, and  the  munitions  board,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  War  Department  on 
the  other,  in  this  work?) 

Ma  J.  Stakbett.  We  would  describe  It  as  carrying  out,  as  one  of  the  very 
effective  carryings  out,  of  the  policy  laid  down  by  the  Council  of  National 
Defense,  namely,  that  the  then  munitions  board  was  a  purely  supplementary 
and  not  a  substitutional  body,  or  expression  that  Mr.  Giftord  has  used. 

Mr.  CiABKSoN.  What  I  am  getting  at  is,  thinking  of  it  In  still  broader  terms, 
the  bringing  In  of  civilian  expert  knowledge  to  this  task  and  harnessing  It  up 
to  the  War  Department. 

MaJ.  Staekett.  Well,  the  description  of  it  would  be  this.  We  were  brought 
in  here  a.s  civilians  on  the  presumption  that  we  had  expert  civilian  knowl- 
edge which  we  could  get  in  shape  so  that  it  could  be  utilized  by  the  then 
existing  machine  in  the  War  Department;  and  that  was  our  problem.  You 
will  remember  when  this  thing  was  first  under  contemplation,  it  was  under 
the  Quartermaster's  Department  as  such.  There  were  a  couple  of  Army 
officers  and  stenographers  and  that  was  the  machinery  which  the  Government 
had  provided  to  do  this  cantonment  Job.  They  were  essaying  to  do  this  work. 
Incidentally,  word  had  gone  out  through  the  land  tlint  this  work  was  going 
on  ;  so  every  contractor  In  the  country  was  here.  All  those  men  did  was  to 
stand  in  front  of  the  desk  and  shake  hands  all  day.  They  did  not  under- 
stand it  The  official  would  stand  up  all  day  long  .shaking  hands  with  this 
bunch  of  contractors,  telling  them  we  will  take  your  names.  Paper  was 
starked  high  on  the  desk  and  there  was  confusion  galore. 

We  saw  right  away  that  the  machine  would  collapse;  that  it  would  not 
accomplish  anything.  So  we  went  to  the  Munitions  Board  and  said  those 
people  should  have  to  be  taken  out  of  there.  We  said  this  man  has  got  to 
be  left  alone;  he  has  to  be  taken  out  of  the  War  Department,  as  it  is  no  fit 
place  for  a  man  to  try  to  do  business.  Get  him  space  and  some  people  around 
him.  Scott  said  all  right,  we  will  get  him  out  this  afternoon ;  and  he  arranged 
It  on  the  telephone  with  the  Secretary  of  War  to  detach  Col.  Littell  and  move 
him  out  Scott  had  some  offices  he  was  preparing  for  himself  on  the  other 
side  of  the  building,  and  right  there  on  the  telephone,  while  he  was  talking 
to  the  Secretary,  he  decided  to  move  Littell  Into  them.  So  he  said,  send  him 
to  the  Munsey  Building. 

Accordingly,  the  next  morning,  Littell  was  brought  over  with  a  mass  of 
records  and  stuff.  We  had  offices  near  him  and  that  gave  us  a  chance  to 
get  Littell  off  and  look  at  Iiim  by  himself.  Immediately  we  commenced  to 
see  the  great  need  for  the  finest  kind  of  men  we  could  get,  so  we  reached  into 
the  big  engineering  organizations  all  over  the  country  by  wire  and  tel^ 
pbone 

QuKBTioN.  When  did  you  come  In? 

MaJ.  STABBBrr.  I  came  in  on  the  25th  of  April  This  thing  I  am  telling 
you  about  was  the  10th  of  May.    We  had  been  on  the  Job  a  couple  of  weeks. 
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We  got  hold  of  big  Anns  all  over  the  country  and  we  asked  tiMWi  t»  mni 
big  men.  We  got  Stone  &  Webster,  George  A.  Puller  Co.,  and  evetTbody  cbe 
So  we  got  big  men,  men  like  Hamilton,  Guuby,  Wheaton,  and  I  cimM  ru  m> 
with  a  list  of  25  men  who  were  earning  $15,000  to  $25,000  a  year.  We  atU 
to  these  concerns  you  have  to  give  the  people  up ;  we  are  up  against  an  eocr- 
gency.  Then  and  there,  over  about  two  days'  and  nights'  solid  oonfcnacc 
work  with  all  these  people  and  taking  their  advice,  we  built  a  gnut  X>. 
organization  under  Littell,  and  got  his  tacit  consent  to  the  thing. 

In  the  meantime  these  people  commenceil  to  come  in  an<l  thfj 
began  to  fill  up  the  whole  building,  shoving  people  out  of  tUi*:.- 
offices,  and  inside  of  four  days  we  had  the  building  in  skele«>ii. 
Then  it  was  like  a  camel  that  got  its  head  into  the  tent,  and  th'n 
pushed  all  the  way  in.  So  we  went  over  and  got  the  old  A(l;<n> 
Building,  1333  F  Street,  and  rented  the  whole  thing  for  the  W>r 
Department,  and  moved  them  again  and  stuck  them  in  over  tliT- 
That  machine  is  the  operative  machine  set  up  under  Col.  Littr 
Thev  are  the  people  nuining  this  cantomnent  work.  Men  «••■» 
quickly  coordinated  and  everHhing  was  worked  oJit  with  the  ol>"  : 
of  speed,  but  at  the  saitie  time  to  be  economical  in  management- 
other  words,  to  have  business  qualities  in  addition  to  speed.  I'.  ■ 
speed  was  the  basis.  That  machine  constitutes  about  li.'K)  pei-; 
occupying  the  whole  building,  and  working  anywhere  from  V2  t«-  .* 
hours  a  day — every  man.  Go  over  some  night  about  8  or  9  o"»i"» 
and  you  would  think  it  was  some  gas  office,  public  service. 

There  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  work  these  men  are  d<»in|r.    ^ 
know  what  has  happened.    Tluough  the  fimctions  of  our  conun.t:- 
contractors  were  recommended,  contracts  were  let  on  a  form  of  <• 
tract  that  was  develojK'd  by  this  committee  and,  of  course.  &»• 
tioned  by  the  Genenil  Munitions  Board.    They  (have  given)  jr  • 
out  something  over  $175,000,000  worth  of  contracts  on  a  thoroiic 
accurate  and  scientific  basis.    No  loss  other  than 

QtJESTiON.  Before  you  go  further  into  that,  will  you  sketx-h  bmi '. 
the  problems  that  confronted  you  when  you  startetl,  as  if  iher  i 
never  been  stated. 

Maj.  Starrett.  I  want  to  go  back  and  show  jou  our  first  piei-*    ' 
work.    When  we  came  here,  Scott's  frame  of  mmd  toward  us  wa«  i- 
it  would  be  toward  a  lot  of  chemists.    He  knew  it  was  a  proi.  •- 
and  knew  how  it  ought  to  be  met.  but  (li<l  not  know  the  details,    f- 
said  take  this  and  solve  it.    That  was  the  only  possible  cnnclu.--' 

Cu  could  draw  from  it.    He  knew  cantonments  were  coming.     H 
ew  there  was  other  building  work.    So  we  calletl  the  committn  i 
name  that  we  selected  for  ourselves,  Committee  on  Emergency  t  •  • 
stniction  of  Building  and  Engineering  Works.    Emergency*  is  : 
keynote  of  the  thing  because  the  Secretary  of  War  had  declarv«]  . 
building  necessary  for  the  war  to  be  emergency  work.    It  was  a  ir- 
wise  declaration.    I  think  you  will  find  (it)  in  the  rec<M^s  of  v 
Government.    It  had  to  be  because  of  the  Government  law  requir-^ 
that  plans  should  be  drawn,  bids  and  estimates  taken,  and  etrt^  - 
formalities  gone  through,  such  as  would  have  been  the  prore«  ■ 
times  of  peace.    So  he  declared  the  things  that  had  to  do  with  i:' 
var  as  emergency  work.    Now  it  did  two  things.    It  excluded  3 
mediately  from  consideration  such  things  a.s  post  oflBces,  etc-,  ms- 
also  a  lot  of  river  and  harbors  work  had  no  bearing  on  the  w.»^ 
But  it  is  true  that  a  great  amount  of  constniction  is  eniei  en.-  ■ 
work — the  enlargement  of  factories,  industrial  enlargements,  sper.-. 
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factories  for  ordnance.  We  are  now  considering^  a  big  chemical 
plant  involving  about  $5,000,000  which  would  be  done  under  the 
emergency  plan.  I  want  to  read  in  detail  from  this  book,  because  it 
has  so  much  substance.  [Maj.  Starrett  refers  to  report  of  May  9, 
1917,  a  copy  of  which  is  attached.] 

In  readmg  from  the  said  report  Maj.  Starrett  interjected  comment 
as  follows: 

with  reference  to  the  blankets,  Col.  Pierce  said  it  did  not  nialje  any  dlffer- 
«'m-«  what  they  paid  for  the  blankets.  There  was  strategic  and  political 
iie<-«ssity  for  calling  the  Army  on  the  1st  of  September,  and  If  the  men  were 
<-Hlle<l  and  the  blankets  were  n(]t  there  It  can  be  easily  imagineil  what  a  howl 
wonld  be  raised.  He  was  right;  the  matter  of 'time  is  essential.  So  It  Is  with 
this  thinK.     I  want  to  einphnsizi'  tlint. 

Regarding  perrentnge.'s :  Where  contracts  are  small  the  percentage  would  he 
IiIkIj.  Now,  we  are  always  trj-ing  to  attract  good  contractors  and  not  looking 
for  tlie  cla«s  that  would  get  the  Government  Into  trouble.  On  contracts 
uiuler  $100,000,  10  per  cent  was  recommended,  but  it  scaled  down  to  a 
(H-htHlule  of  prices  that  finally  wound  up  with  6  per  cent  on  very  large  con- 
tract.s;  with  a  further  linal  proviso  that  no  contractor  on  any  contract  should 
rv«-eive  a  fee  of  more  than  $2.")0,000.  You  can  see  how  It  would  work.  If 
tiip  work  costs,  say,  ?G,0(K),0(X),  G  per  cent  on  that  would  be  $360,000. 

<.'o*!t  plus:  Cost  plus  7  per  cent  does  not  mc-iin  that  the  contractor  makes  7 
por  «»iit  profit.  It  means  that  out  of  that  7  iht  cent  he  must  bear  his  own 
overhead.  I  might  say  tliat  we  went  exhaustively  into  tlie  question  of  over- 
head with  contractors.  We  lnvite«l  here  about  a  hundred  contractors;  I 
think,  the  leading  contractors  of  the  country,  and  talked  to  them  at  length 
nl)oiit  what  we  Intended  to  do.  We  asked  tiiem  what  they  thought  about  tills 
s:<-lifnie  that  we  were  going  over,  and  asked  them  what  their  overhead  was. 
Of  these  hundre<l-odd  contractors  the  average  Indicated  that  the  overhead  of 
a  big  contracting  concern  is  about  3}  per  cent.  So  If  you  say  they  get  cost 
and  7  per  cent,  their  proflt  would  only  be  Si  per  cent  taking  the  average. 

There  are  cases  where  contractors  have  a  considerable  sum  of  money  of 
tlK'ir  own  in  the  work.  The  cfmtractor  must  be  so  strong  that  he  will  be  able 
to  go  rlglit  on  with  his  work  despite  any  little  Interference  or  any  little 
stoppage  In  the  Government's  paying  machinery.  There  is  a  case  right  before 
us  now  where  a  contractor  has  a  million  dollars  of  his  own  money  locked  up 
in  his  own  cantonments.  He  has  a  million  dollars  cash  tied  up  In  the  Job. 
Now  that  is  only  one  of  the  many  cases.  There  are  several  who  have  over 
$SOO,000  In. 

But  the  facts  are  as  we  started  to  recite  them.  Just  let  me  read  from  my 
notes  which  I  kept  of  the  people  we  saw : 

INTEBVIEWa   WITH   CONTKACTORS   AS   TO  PERCENTAGE  OF  PBOFTT. 

May  8,  1917,  Westlnghouse,  Church,  Kerr :  Seven  per  cent  inadequate.  Cost 
them  6i  per  cent  for  overliead.  cost  which  Is  exciudj-d  from  contract  cost. 

May  8,  1917,  by  phone.  Stone  &  Webster  said  that  scale  suggested,  10  per 
oent  down  to  7  per  cent,  was  low  but  satisfactory. 

May  8,  1917,  J.  G.  White  said  that  scale  was  satisfactory  providing  sche<lule 
of  rentals  for  power  tools  was  us  per  schedule,  which,  on  casual  examination, 
ran  about  average  high. 

May  8,  1917,  Bate,  McMahon  &  Co.  said  that  on  similar  work  for  Canadian 
<iovernment  they  .started  out  with  15  per  cent,  but  on  later  contracts  they 
received  10  per  cent.  Government,  however,  finances  them  completely,  owning 
all  plant  and  power  tools. 

May  9,  1917,  they  executed  contract  with  Imperial  Munitions  Board  at  71 
p«»r  cent. 

May  8,  1917,  George  A.  Fuller  Co.  stated  that  7  per  cent  was  too  low,  and 
while  they  admitted  that  they  would  take  work  at  that  figure  it  would  not 
be  attractive,  and  their  motive  would  be  patriotism.    They  suggest  8  per  cent. 

May  9,  1917,  Mac  Isaac  and  Cranford,  of  General  Contractors'  A8.<!Ociation 
(recommended  by  Col.  Abbott  of  New  York  district,  after  long  deliberation, 
said  that  the  figure,  7  per>cent,  was  about  right,  but  reserved  the  right  of  out- 
holding  definite  men  till  they  could  hear  from  their  whole  association. 
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May  9,  1917,  Stone  &  Webster  called  and  reaflOrmed  that  the  acbedole  vt  pv- 
centage  agreed  for  agency  contract  was  about  correct. 

May  9,  1917,  Walsh  Constructing  Co.,  Davpnport,  Iowa,  represfmtlne  15 
allied  subsidiary  concerns,  doing  generally  railroad  and  heUTy  contnetlnc. 
called,  and  after  hearing  discussion  said  that  7  per  c«it  was  too  k>w,  that  <« 
their  class  of  work  15  per  cent  was  generally  charged,  but,  all  tlUncB  ocNwtd- 
ered,  they  would  accept  10  per  cent  on  earthwork,  beavy  constroctins.  etr. 

May  10, 1017,  James  Stewart  &  Co.  called.  Heard  whole  discnasion  and  nUl 
that  the  percentages  named  was  fair. 

May  9,  1917,  Gaylord  Construction  Co.,  Scrnnton,  Pa.,  called.  Heard  wholf 
discussion.  Said  7  per  cent  was  low  but  under  circumstances  of  t^ovenuimt 
furnishing  all  plans  and  specifications  work  would  be  attractive  Argned  U* 
10  per  cent. 

May  8,  1917,  Lewis,  Wiley  &  Morse,  Seattle,  Wash.,  called.  Heard  wtu.v 
discussion  of  contract,  and  said  that  while  they  were  used  to  taking  8imi--r 
work  at  10  per  cent,  they  would  accept  it  at  7  under  the  many  favorable  fot 
dltlons  the  contract  offered. 

We  called  the  men  one  after  another  and  disctissed  the  whole  matter  w>7b 
them  as  though  they  were  partners  In  it,  and,  as  I  say,  we  came  to  tbr  n«- 
clusion  that  we  had  hit  the  low  fringe  of  profit;  and  It  developed  from  all  thi« 
that  their  overhead  average  was  3}  per  cent 

Question.  Let  me  ask  you  now,  looking  at  this  matter  from  tb«  standpnii* 
of  the  public,  what  was  your  actual  Information  of  the  reliability  nnd  Kraotlisr 
of  these  men?  Did  you  employ  your  own  professional  knowledge  or  dM  t<* 
supplement  that  knowledge  by  further  investigation? 

Mn.1.  Starkktt.  May  I  take  that  up  as  a  separate  point,  becausie  I  have  a  grte 
deal  to  say  about  that.  I  want  now,  without  boring  you  on  this  thtn^  to  s- 
on  with  the  report  because  It  Is  full  of  meaning  and  facts.  I  have  jo«  <!  - 
cussed  percentages  and  read  the  paper.  [MaJ.  Starrett  liere  r«ad  th«  pnrxi^ 
of  the  report  relating  to  bonus  and  forfeiture.]  This  Is  one  of  the  great  hr»-*» 
of  contention  and  one  of  the  biggest  misunderstandings  in  the  contract  .; 
buslnes«.  I  think  we  ,nre  right,  and  I  am  supported  hy  all  my  colleajni««  '• 
this  point  and  by  all  the  contractors  of  the  country  whose  opinions  are  wver- 
while.  It  was  argued  back  and  forth,  nnd  It  is  still  held  no  bonus  or  ft' 
felture  ought  to  be  put  In.  Suppose  we  give  the  man  his  contract  and  •♦ 
agree  If  he  gets  the  work  done  by  the  first  of  August  we  will  pay  him  71  r^ 
cent,  or  a  thousand  dollars  extra;  or  If  he  did  not  finish  until  after  tbe  tr-- 
of  August  we  will  deduct  so  many  thousand  dollars  a  day  from  his  earned  p*" 
centttge.  Now  see  the  conditions  that  would  confront  you  there.  1  think  .:  * 
worth  while  discussing.  When  this  cantonment  work  was  de«<lgned  w»  did  t,  < 
know  what  was  going  into  them;  we  did  not  know  where  they  were  grtat  " 
he.  We  did  not  know  anything  about  the  topography.  We  bad  only  .*• 
theory  to  proceed  on,  and  that  was  that  the  contractor  should  l>e  a  good.  «*- 
stantial  concern  near  the  selected  site. 

If  we  had  that  bonus  In  there,  here  Is  what  would  happen:  It  woald  W 
telling  the  contractor  you  must  rush  in  and  spend  all  the  money  yon  faa  _• 
try  to  earn  yourself  more  money.  It  would  not  be  an  arpeal  to  his  patrtettr-. 
because  we  had  that  anyway.  He  was  going  to  risk  the  money  tliat  be  put  ■: 
to  get  more  out  of  It.  The  Government  would  say,  **  If  by  any  means  ya 
can  give  me  this  thing,  we  will  foot  the  bill  and  give  you  more."  •  •  •  Is 
the  first  place,  the  contractor  would  rush  In  and  move  heaven  and  tmrA  • 
earn  the  money.  In  the  second  place,  It  would  have  had  to  be  predlcati>i!  ~ 
some  known  state  of  affairs.  So  it  would  have  been  a  set  of  plans  or  a  tn»s 
of  buildings  that  could  not  be  enlarged  or  subtracted  from.  In  other  wrri*, 
the  meager  Information  we  had  would  have  been  the  basis  of  that  bnnas.  1^ 
the  Government  add  buildings  to  them,  as  they  have  done  nil  the  way  ihrx^riL 
and  the  contractor  would  say,  "  This  Is  not  the  deal  I  went  Into.  Noiw  7  v 
have  added  buildings,  so  you  have  to  extend  my  time."  The  nvolt  is  ia»' 
the  Government's  hands  would  be  tied  at  the  outset  by  any  chance  It  w««rf 
want  to  make  on  the  work.  [MaJ.  Starrett  here  continued  the  rvadinc  ot  iim 
report.] 

Now  I  want  to  digress.  When  we  got  that  far  in  onr  mental  pnetm  w 
started  to  look  around  to  see  wliat  the  Government  had  In  tbe  way  ft  * 
register  of  contractors,  and  the  only  thing  we  had  was  copies  of  the  Indasou 
survey.  We  took  one  look  at  that  and  saw  it  was  not  in  the  line  at  an.  !- 
did  not  have  anything  for  us.    In  fact,  there  existed  no  register  of  «.taitian  -« 
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as  such,  ulthough  there  have  been  sporadic  attempts  made  to  classify  people 
■Dd  Ust  things  they  possess.  But  those  are  not  worth  anything  when  we  get 
down  to  it,  for  this  reason,  It  is  good  to-day  and  it  Is  not  good  to-morrw.  A 
man  sends  in  a  list  of  his  plant,  and  when  we  want  to  get  hold  of  an  article 
quickly  he  says,  "  I  hare  sold  It  or  rented  It." 

So  thei'e  were  no  good  lists.  We  addressed  a  memorandum  to  the  Munitions 
Board  and  said  that  we  wanted  to  be  directed  to  compile  a  list  of  contractors 
linaed  on  the  qualifications  I  have  read  here — that  is,  as  to  their  stability, 
iheir  going  concerns,  their  organization,  and  their  integrity.  Tlie  Munitions 
Board,  of  course,  approved  the  plan,  and  to  that  end  we  prepared  a  question- 
naire which  we  sent  to  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  to  the  chief  engi- 
iieer  of  all  the  railroads  of  the  country,  and  to  as  many  as  we  could  locate  of 
the  chief  engineers  of  the  big  industrial  institutions,  like  Westinghouse,  Na- 
tional Biscuit,  etc.,  people  who  build  a  great  deal.  And  that  questionalre  was 
directed  to  this  very  thing.  Who  are  the  reliable  people  you  have  been  dealing 
wltli?  It  was  rather  exhaustively  gotten  up  and  fairly  well  done.  It  was,  of 
coarse,  confidential,  and  there  was  a  perfectly  splendid  response.  I  think  of 
all  the  gratifying  things  we  have  had,  that  was  the  most  gratifying.  Every- 
body took  It  in  the  right  spirit  and  went  nt  the  thing,  and  the  result  was  that 
in  about  10  days'  time  we  had  about  1,800  replies,  which  represented  about  a 
tbonsand  contracting  concerns.  All  were  very  nicely  done  and  from  the  most 
(nteUigent  people  in  this  line  in  the  country.  Tou  can  see  how  far  superior 
tliat  was  to  our  sitting  down  as  professional  men  and  trying  to  think  out  who 
we  knew.  We  had  accurate  Information  on  about  1,000  concerna  That  ended 
that  thing  so  far  as  the  Munitions  Board  was  concerned,  but  it  is  interesting 
to  take  up  and  see  what  we  did  with  that  list.  We  got  Mr.  McGlbbon,  of  the 
Chicago  Fidelity  &  Guaranty  Co.,  who  was  on  the  bureau  of  awards  at  the 
World's  Fair,  and  put  him  in  chiirge  of  tiie  list.  He  separated  these  people. 
We  took  It  and  found  out  who  the  big  contractors  were  throughout  the  country 
that  were  doing  big  work — you  might  say  over  $5,000,000  a  year  business. 
AVe  find  of  those  there  were  about  one  hundred  odd  concerns. 

Then  we  separated  out  the  big  builders  and  cross-referenced  them  geo- 
f^aphically,  and  bnse<l  on  n  geographical  cross  reference  we  had  about  60  or 
70  concerns,  based  on  the  military  divisions  of  this  country,  of  which  there  are 
16.  Then  we  take  a  geographical  division  and  we  are  ready  for  the  men. 
I'ake  New  York  City ;  there  are  about  25  concerns.  In  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  there 
were  only  three,  four,  or  five;  and  in  the  Southwest  there  were  not  any  in 
oome  places  (and  also  in  the  Southeast),  etc.  That  was  the  process,  and  it 
has  worked  out  to  be  very  valuable.  Now,  proceeding  to  the  point  where  the 
cantonment  sites  were  being  selected.  We  went  into  the  room  where  the  li.it 
was  and  all  sat  down.  I  want  to  go  back  and  to  tell  you  what  else  we  did. 
When  these  people  would  send  in  the  name  of  a  concern,  we  checked  that  up 
by  sending  hira  a  separate  questionuaire  addressed  to  him  on  which  he  was  to 
make  a  statement  of  his  own  business,  saying  it  was  confidential.  So  we  had 
what  the  architects  and  engineers  said  about  him,  and  we  had  what  he  said 
al>out  himself  and  access  to  people  wliom  we  referred,  to  whom  we  also  wrote 
letters.  For  every  contractor  we  made  an  envelope,  and  when  we  came  to 
this  work  we  had  his  whole  record  right  there.  A  contract  in  question  here 
was  the  Fred  T.  Ley  Co.,  who  had  been  doing  Industrial  plants  where  they 
built  small  houses  for  workmen. 

They  had  been  doing  big  office  buildings  in  cities.  They  had  quantities  of 
appliances,  such  as  steam  shovels,  track,  railroad  materials.  Now,  those 
people  qualified  themselves  by  Just  running  over  the  records.  There  was  Cole- 
man Bros.,  which  was  a  good  concern,  but  seemed  not  to  have  the  qualifica- 
tions. Men  have  come  Into  my  office  and  said  I  can  do  this  what  somet)ody 
else  has  done,  and  I  would  be  pi-etty  well  persuaded  they  could,  that  they  were 
resourceful  men.  Here  is  the  way  we  worked.  Here  is  a  good  concern.  The 
Qovemment  was  building  cantonments,  and  here  was  an  energetic  man  who 
would  like  to  erect  them.  Now,  who  would  you  select  If  you  were  in  a  fiduciary 
poeition?  This  was  not  an  Invidious  selection  of  men ;  it  was  the  men  selecting 
themselves.  The  (Jovemment  was  dealing  only  in  the  probable  outcome  of  tlie 
tiling.  It  was  a  case  of  moving  ahead  and  doing  a  thing  that  never  would  be 
done  agaiin.  Now,  we  applied  the  principle  all  over  the  country.  Secretary 
Baker  sent  us  a  communication  saying  all  things  being  equal  to  pick  the  con- 
tractor from  the  locality  in  which  the  camp  was  to  be  situated.  Now,  that  was 
conunon  sense.    We  did  not  want  to  put  a  Texas  plant  in  Boston  or  take  a 
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Bostou  plaut  nnd  put  it  in  California.  So  with  this  cross  refereooe  I  bttt 
discussed — those  geographical  arrangements — we  were  pretty  wcU  in  •  pwltiM 
to  do  what  the  Secretary  wanted.  Now,  if  you  go  over  a  list  of  our  aelectluM, 
you  will  see  that  we  were  at  least  able  to  be  systematic. 

Question.  You  feel,  then,  that  everything  humanly  possible  has  been  door 
to  safeguard  the  interests  of  both  the  Government  and  the  public  in  the  »el«tk« 
of  these  contractors? 

Maj.  Stabuett.  Yes;  I  do.     It  is  like  other  emergency  work.     Yon  Iutc  t» 
know  as  many  facts  as  you  can  and  be  Just  as  you  can ;  but  you  hare  to  i 
and  do  something.    That  is  what  you  have  to  do.    It  is  too  bad  if  •  fellow  ( 
In  the  next  day  who  is  bigger  than  the  man  we  selected. 

Question.  Your  work  is  essentially  motive? 

MaJ.  Stabbett.  It  certainly  Is. 

Question.  Well,  now,  let  us  see  what  we  have  covered.  We  bUTe  covcmi 
the  initial  problem  and  the  initial  steps  which  you  have  taken  to  meet  it  Wr 
have  covered  the  formation  of  the  Little  organization,  and  we  have  coTered  t> 
process  of  selecting  contractors.  Now,  suppose  we  approach  the  actual  caosmc- 
tlon  work. 

Maj.  Stakkett.  Let  me  say  a  word  about  the  matter  of  selection,  becanae  tt  i> 
very  pertinent  to  a  desire  to  be  fair.  On  that  committee  there  wer«  at  tbat  tiar 
myself  as  chairman ;  G.  W.  (M.)  Ltmdoff,  of  the  firm  of  Crowell,  LiUMloff,  LittV 
Co.,  of  Cleveland ;  M.  C.  Tuttle,  general  manager  of  the  Aberthaw  Coostrarr»K 
Co.,  of  Boston;  and  Frederick  Law  Olmstead.  It  was  rather  a  caKnjopnlitn 
group.  There  were  two  architects,  two  builders,  and  MaJ.  Keltef.  wbo  H  i*. 
Army  engineer.  That  was  the  committee.  Now,  when  we  went  into  tlww  <k- 
liberatfons  Lundoff  and  Tuttle,  because  they  were  contractors,  withdrew  fr" 
those  deliberations.  Tuttle  had  withdrawn  his  concern  absotately.  He  «»'.t 
touch  a  Government  contract  because  he  is  on  this  committee. 

L<undo£F  absented  himself,  but  had  been  definitely  notified  by  the  Monition* 
Board  that  his  concern  should  not  be  withdrawn.  You  may  know  that  i> 
whole  firm  of  Crowell,  Lundoff,  Little  Co.  are  on  this  Council  of  Natl<ri 
Defense  work;  Crowell  is  (on  the  Navy  Ordnance)  a  major  of  the  Ordnar-" 
Department.  Little  is  on  the  Small  Army  Board,  having  charge  of  marktv 
guns.  So  we  had  the  whole  outfit  right  here.  But  Lundoff  withdrew  tron  tiw 
considerations  and  Tuttle  withdrew  and  withdrew  his  firm.  That  lett  «tr} 
Olmsteud  and  me,  because  Kelley  was  so  busy  he  could  not  attend,  i^  «r 
called  in  to  advise  us  I>eonard  Metcalf,  of  Boston,  and  George  W.  F*nllrr.  *" 
New  York  (not  to  be  confused  with  George  A.  Fuller  Co.).  VnUer  i>  h 
expert  on  sewage  disposal.  Myself,  McGlbbons,  Metcalf,  and  Pnller  wciv  ar 
committt^e  that  made  tlieee  decisions  and  sat  and  decided  these  thloiBi  ■»■ 
reviewed  rhis  list. 

There  is  too  much  mistmderstanding  about  the  name  of  Starvatt  Mgiac 
around  the  country.  I  was  educated  as  an  engineer  at  the  VnlTeraity  <' 
Michigan,  and  when  I  came  out  of  college  I  was  employed  by  the  tieonee  a 
Fuller  Co.  as  office  boy  or  something  nnd  worked  along  with  that  couyr 
for  several  years.  In  1900,  with  my  brother  and  a  man  named  Tliiiiiii— 
we  founded  the  Thompson,  Starrett  Co.  (Starrett,  Thompson  Co.).  wMrh  e* 
a  more  or  less  national  reputation.  ■  As  time  went  on  one  after  •im*!.-' 
dropped  out,  and  I  finally  got  to  be  the  vice  president  and  general  trngrfr 
tendent  of  the  eomimny.  I  was  connected  with  the  firm  from  Itn  tiM«TCl-e 
(conception)  to  1913. 

My  brothers  <lropi)ed  out,  but  my  name  is  still  connected  with  that  n«- 
cem.  In  1913  I  quit  the  company,  sold  out  all  my  interest  In  It.  and  Jnim*: 
one  of  my  brothers,  who  had  left  about  three  or  four  years  (axo)  earlkrr  :• 
engage  in  the  practice  of  architecture.  That  is  my  buslnem.  The  oarv 
Thompson,  Starrett  Co.,  however,  was  considered  to  be  pretty  TalnaMe.  »t . 
they  continued  it.  There  are  no  Starretts  In  the  concern  at  alL  It  h  a  ft-' 
splendid  concern,  one  of  the  biggest  in  the  world.  But  it  Is  a  contlooatWa  «.' 
an  old  name  that  they  saw  fit  to  carry  because  It  was  worth  while.  TW- 
is  no  Starrett  connection  with  the  concern  in  any  way  at  all  now.  M: 
brother  Paul  was  always  with  the  Fuller  Co.;  never  had  anything  to  do  ■■t« 
the  Thompson,  Starrett  Co.  In  the  process  of  time  lie  worked  up  and  r' 
to  be  president  of  the  concern,  and  has  been  for  the  last  nine  year»  aihi  • 
president  of  the  George  A.  Fuller  Co.  They  are  the  two  blfocen  balML-.: 
concerns  in  the  country.  Our  name  is  identified  with  both.  Starrett  4  ^«-. 
Vieck,   architects,   have   nothing   to   do   with   either  of  the    (two) 
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bnt  have  had  business  with  them  In  the  last  few  yeara  We  only  build  blR 
office  bnildlDgs  and  large  structures.  We  do  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
small  work.  It  Is  often  there  Is  a  contract  where  we  are  architects  and 
they  are  builders;  bnt  there  Is  absolutely  no  connection  between  them.  I  do 
not  own  a  share  of  stock  in  either  of  them.  Only  my  brother  Is  connected 
with  one  and  our  name  is  connected  with  the  other. 

QuESTiow.  Are  yon  having  any  trouble  with  this  appointing  of  contracto>^ 
that  amounts  to  an  embarrassment  in  any  way? 

Slaj.  Staiibktt.  We  can  not  tell  where  this  thing  arises.  Tliere  is  a  very 
p«>sltive  probability  that  we  are.  Contractors  absolutely  classify  themselves. 
I  can  tell  by  talking  to  them  because  of  ray  experience.  After  conversing  with 
one  of  those  fellows  for  10  minutes,  I  can  pretty  nearly  go  to  his  record  and  finil 
there  about  what  my  own  opinion  of  him  Is.  I  should  say  that  90  per  cent  of 
the  contractors  are  high-grade  people,  and  there  is  about  10  per  cent  of  them  un- 
reliable and  uutmstworthy,  among  them  some  big  well-known  concern.s. 

Question.  You  are  speaking  now.  Major,  of  tlie  contractors  who  would  be 
large  enough  to  put  over  jobs  of  this  kind? 

MaJ.  Starrktt.  Yes.  There  are  many  contractors  who  are  suitablo.  and  when 
we  get  right  down  to  it,  it  often  lies  (lays)  between  two  or  three,  but  by  care- 
ful (tine)  study  the  selection  makes  Itself.  But  you  can  not  convince  the  con- 
tractors. The  Foundation  Co.  did  not  get  a  contract,  and  they  could  not  under- 
.«land  it.  I  could  not  go  into  all  the  reasons  that  entered  into  our  not  selecting 
them,  and  (bnt)  you  can  not  convince  those  people  by  any  argument.  So  after 
the  thing  is  done  we  Just  say  "  you  were  not  selected.  That  is  all.  We  know 
all  that  you  say  is  true,  but  you  did  not  happen  to  be  .selected." 

Qi.'KSTioK.  Suppose  we  approach  the  initial  construction  work,  and  take  up 
the  progressive  stages  of  accomplishment 

Maj.  STARRfHT.  That  is  a  very  Important  point  to  take  up.  When  yon  approach 
your  building  program  on  the  basis  we  are  doing,  you  have  to  know  in  advance 
about  what  Is  to  be  done ;  you  have  to  know  what  the  problem  is. 

In  dctaling  with  the  cantonment  problem  here  is  what  it  was.  It  was  the 
building  of  this  vast  number  of  wooden  buildings.  Generally  speaking,  it  was 
the  installation  of  a  water  supply  system,  and  that  includes  getting  water  at 
its  source,  and  the  Installation  of  a  sanitary  8.vstem  for  sewage  disposal.  Of 
course,  the  very  fundamental  requisite  is  pure  water,  and  second,  good  (pure) 
sanitation.    Rather  apart  from  my  point — electric  lighting  is  purely  convenience. 

All  of  that  work  had  to  be  done  in  the  course  of  about  two  and  a  linlf  months. 
Now,  when  you  get  Into  the  deal  of  contracting  you  will  find  that  when  a  con- 
tractor is  able  to  do  a  $5,000,000  business  a  year  he  Is  a  big  contractor — 
$400,(NX)  worth  of  business  a  month.  In  this  problem  he  had  to  "  get  across 
the  plate,"  as  it  were,  (he  had  to  do  a  million  and  a  half  the  first  month,  two 
and  a  half  million  the  second  month,  and  five  hundred  thousand  to  a  million 
dollars  to  finish.  You  can  readily  imagine  the  administrative  work  required 
to  spend  that  money  well  and  economically.  It  is  largely  a  spending  on  material 
and  labor  accounts.    Now,  roughly,  I  have  described  what  the.  problem  Is. 

The  contractor  has  got  to  have  an  exceptionally  fine  accredited  accounting 
system — not  merely  buying  a  whole  lot  of  new  ledgers.  He  has  got  to  have  the 
integrity;  a  system  of  time  keeping  that  Is  almost  indefinitely  expansible. 
That  means  people  in  a  fiduciary  capacity.  He  has  to  have  a  system  of  material 
purchase  which  is  not  just  the  fellow  who  can  buy  things  here  and  there.  He 
has  got  to  have  a  tralHc  department  which  knows  how  to  do  real  trafllcking; 
an  expediting  department;  an  estimating  -department.  He  has  got  to  have 
executives  that  are  used  to  thinking  big  thoughts.  That  Is  the  hardest  thing 
to  drive  home.  These  small  builders  will  tell  me  about  their  organization. 
I  know  just  by  talking  to  one  of  them  if  you  gave  him  a  proposition  of  buy- 
ing 10,000  window  frames  he  will  get  buck  fever.  (To  buy  10,000  and  find 
if  they  are  right  and  separate  them ! )  If  his  mind  Is  not  usied  to  doing  those 
things  the  best  way  I  can  describe  it  is  he  gets  buck  fever.  When  you  think 
of  a  building  organization  every  department  head  has  to  be  used  to  thinking  In 
these  big  terms — correlating  and  working  together  so  that  they  won't  overlap — 
so  that  the  job  will  come  out  whole  and  not  leaking  at  every  Joint.  Anybody 
who  proposes  to  3o  this  on  any  other  basis  opens  the  floodgate  of  the  treasury. 
The  contracting  business  is  like  every  other  business,  only  more  so.  Who 
would  think  of  asking  a  bicycle  repair  shop  to  do  (this)  aeroplane  building 
work?  That  is  what  some  people  try  to  do  in  the  contracting  business.  I 
think  the  whole  business  has  been  cursed  by  contractors  not  asserting  tlwra- 
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selves.  They  go  around  a  circle  (circuit).  They  never  have  told  the  nrl«ire 
of  their  business — the  trials  of  it,  the  men  they  lire,  etc.  That  alwajv  leuni 
by  the  boards  and  the  thing  Is  not  understood. 

Question.  When  did  you  actually  get  to  work  on  your  constmctkm? 

Maj.  Staebett.  (On  Mny  26  we  made  our  first  recommendation  for  A}«r. 
Mass.)  Our  flrst  recommendation  for  a  contract  was  made  on  Jane  1.  iT^^ 
went  through  very  rapidly  to  about  June  5  or  6.)  There  was  a  stoppa^  mzaia 
by  the  General  Staff,  but  on  June  (15)  5  the  first  was  started.  4Hir  totml 
deliberations  on  the  16  cantonments  extended  from  May  26  to  about  Jooe  IV. 
But  most  of  the  work  was  (done  on)  started  after  June  16. 

Question.  Ijet  me  ask  you  there  to  dwell  briefly  on  the  rcsaons  that  Ingiri 
you  to  select  a  certain  site. 

Maj.  Stakrett.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  The  sites  are  selected  t-t 
the  General  Staff.-  I  want  to  introduce  something  here.  In  addition  to  tk* 
organization  which  we  have  described  here  we  organized  throughout  the  coantrr. 
under  Mr.  Olmstead,  very  competent  engineers  located  all  over  the  (oantr! 
where  these  cantonments  might  be  located.  We  told  them  about  the  probina 
there  would  be  in  selecting  a  camp  In  the  neighborhood.  We  got  in  coota-* 
with  the  engineer  in  that  particular  section  and  sent  Iiim,  through  the  G«a«nl 
Staff,  to  the  department  commander,  and  (our  men)  he  went  over  the  gnmn«l— 
"  land  looking "  we  call  it.  We  would  investigate  the  drainage  facilitiei'  Mwi 
in  general  whether  (it)  the  site  was  adaptable.  Surveyors  were  engaged  durlAS 
that  day  and  rough  contours  were  taken,  and  as  soon  thereafter  as  pnoiMr 
through  Mr.  Metcalf,  and  examination  was  made  of  the  water  for  Its  potaS;: 
ity.  JBefore  the  deal  was  closed  we  knew  and  were  able  to  tell  the  Wf 
Department  whether  it  was  adaptable,  whether  it  could  be  used,  and  wlKKtifr 
the  water  was  good. 

Question.  (Was)  final  disposition  of  the  site  was  made  out  of  your  hand>'' 

Maj.  Starrett.  Yes. 

Question.  Did  you  pay  any  attention  to  the  question  of  filtmtion? 

Maj.  Starrett.  After  this  the  same  men  were  continued   ti>  make  an  l»  • 
mate  survey,  and  I  have  volumes  on  the  water  supply  of  every  sinrle  s.v 
Many  were  near  existing  supplies;  for  example  (like  at)  Atlanta.    With  utt»-« 
we  found  Iron  (something)  In  the  soil  (where  we  had  to  dig).  aimI  thl«  bu  - 
a   very   >erlous  situation.     Permutation   systems   for   precipitating   th«»    lr»«» 
and  metallics  in  the  water  were  required. 

I  want  to  drive  home  that  question  about  the  splendid  outrfde  aid  tri»-m  • 
the  engineers  of  the  country  that  Metcalf,  Fuller,  and  Olmstead   organin*. 
They  have  done  wonders.    They  have  given  their  services  for  nothing  <ooir 
nal  amounts).    I  regard  that  os  one  of  the  most  potent  thing;  that  ha»  h*^ 
done.    It  is  going  to  reflect  itself  In  Oie  health  of  our  soldiers. 

(juESTioN.  I'd  like  to  get  at  the  progressive  stages  of  conHtni<*tl«>n.  Wl:.- 
cantonment  wn-^  started  first? 

Maj.  Starrett.  The  flrst  and  most  difficult  was  at  Ayer,  Mass.     It  wa»  •»- 
ommended  on  May  26,  and  I  think  It  was  awarded  after  some  delay   «tr»?' 
a   few  days).     You  remember  the  process.     We  recommend   it   thrcmsb  ••" 
Munitions  Board — (more  or  le  s  routine  work).     We  always    (barrtyt    V-«< 
our  advisory  function  in  the  foreground,  but  followed  recommendations  rx«»-.- 
In  one  case.    You  say  the  progressive  stages  of  the  cantonment  consfmrUnn" 

Question.  Yes;  either  in  respect  of  a  single  cantonment  or  in  re  pert  «•!  ti- 
whole  work. 

Maj.  Starrett.  I  think  we  better  take  it  up  In  the  single  cnntoDment.  N^ 
cause  the  problems  were  so  different.  The  plans,  I  have  said  many  tutu* 
were  laid  out  ideally;  at  least,  if  1  haven't  said  It,  I  have  indirated  IL  «■ 
as-umed,  for  convenience's  (speed's)  sake,  that  every  site  was  perfertlj  lr>. 
and  bad  no  tilt  In  any  direction.  The  problem  was  the  minute  the  coWrart 
was  let  to  take  the  idealized  plan,  get  the  Government  and  the  mntTa.-*  r 
together,  and  flt  the  plan  to  tlie  site. 

At  Ayer,  the  progre&sive  stages  were  these: 

The  survey  was  made  and  reported  Immediately.  The  outlines  of  It  »w^ 
>et  down,  the  general  line  of  streets,  and  where  they  would  get  the  wav 
The  contractor  and  the  contracting  quartermaster  thought  out  In  ailvai^ 
and  went  to  the  site  together,  took  this  adapting  plan,  and  started  tl*  «• 
veyors  driving  the  stakes  where  the  main  points  would  be. 

Incidentally,  many  things  were  happening.  The  lumber  rommittpe.  wfc>t 
has  'been  of  such  magnificent  service,  knew  of  the  lumber  in  advann  t^ 
proximately.    The  contractor  had  another  department  of  the  coDcem  In  (ma  « 
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witl]  the  Inmber  committee,  the  lumber  committee  putting  tliem  into  the- 
prime  nssoclation  witli  which  they  were  to  deal.  "  Here  is  n  price  l)eyond 
which  you  must  not  pay  for  the  lumber.  You  can  pay  any  price  below  this.'' 
The  quartermaster  said,  "  You  must  not  be  slow  on  this  thing."  Other  depart- 
ments of  the  contractor  were  going  in,  buying  the  piping,  plumbing,  supplies, 
etc.,  all  thought  out  In  advance.  We  knew  how  much  pipe  and  of  what  size. 
We  knew  it  would  be  one  size  to  furnish  our  own  supply  and  another  for 
some  supply  which  already  existed.  The  contractor  Immediately  started  in 
with  throwing  up  a  few  sheds;  the  first  buildings  are  always  storage  buildings. 
The  other  departments  are  buying  clothes  and  shoes.  We  started  on  the 
storage  building  and  then  on  the  barracks. 

QvEsnoN.  Does  the  contractor's  working  force  occupy  the  buildings  and  do- 
they  have  the  beds  or  beddings? 

MaJ.  Stabbett.  You  are  getting  into  the  refinements  of  life.  Yes;  they  oc- 
ftipy  them. 

QvEsnoN.  Let  the  date  be  fixed  when  the  work  was  started  at  Ayer. 
MaJ.  SxAKurrT.  June  7. 

QrKsnoN.  What  percentage  of  the  work  is  done  now? 

MaJ.  Stabbett.  Ayer  is  60  per  cent  completed.  It  will  be  done  on  time.. 
They  bad  to  put  a  40-foot  steam  shovel  in  and  it  was  there  on  the  day  the- 
contract  was  let. 

Qt-estion.  Looking  at  the  16  cantonments  as  a  whole,  what  percentage  i» 
done? 

Maj.  Stabbett.  Roughly,  50  per  cent. 

Question.  The  lumber  committee  has  some  Interesting  figures  on  shipments 
(shipping).    They  have  a  complete  record  of  the  amount  shipped  day  by  day. 
Maj.  Stabbett.  Any  discussion  that  does  not  give  the  lumber  committee  the- 
fullest  praise  does  not  understand.    Their  work  Is  wonderful.     Only  the  peo- 
ple on  the  inside  know. 

QuBirrioN.  Suppose  we  discuss  the  prices  of  lumber  obtained  by  the  lumber 
committee. 

MnJ.  Stabbett.  I  will  discuss  it  in  a  very  familiar  way.  Mr.  Downman  did 
the  work.  The  Secretary  of  War  was  very  much  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  it 
wemed  the  lumber  committee  was  paying  too  much  for  lumber.  It  got  so 
i>urt  the  chamber  of  commerce  took  cognizance  of  It.  Mr.  Rhett,  president  of 
the  chamber,  wrote  a  very  disturbing  letter  to  Mr.  Scott  in  which  he  mentioned- 
n  Mr.  Sirrlne  of  Charleston  purporting  to  have  figures  lower  than  those  of  the 
hiniber  committee  itself.  A  meeting  was  staged  lasting  two  days.  It  was 
found  that  Slrrine's  figures  were  from  brokers'  bidding  out  of  thin  air,  who 
had  no  more  conception  of  this  thing  that — !  He  threw  up  his  hands.  He 
said.  Mr.  Rhett,  we  will  set  the  price  for  your  neighborhood  at  $20  for  that 
whole  country  down  there.  Rhett  said,  "  Don't  do  that,  you'll  ruin  our  people." 
In  thnt  one  discussion  he  showed  how  foolish  he  was.  When  it  came  to  quan- 
tity production  It  blew  out.  He  was  dealing  with  brokers  who  thought  they 
could  make  a  strike  with  the  Government.  If  Rhett  himself  made  this  com- 
plaint he  said  the  price  is  too  low.  Dr.  Compton  had  made  a  study  of  the  thing 
and  he  said  It  was  too  low.  He  said,  "You  will  break  these  lumber  men," 
IMiring  the  last  three  years  history  was  replete  with  failures  of  lumber  con- 
cerns. 

Question.  What  is  the  amount  of  lumber  required? 

MaJ.  Starbett.  Twentj-flve  million  feet  in  each ;  roughly,  4,000,000,000  feet 
of  Inmber — the  total  annual  output  of  lumber  in  the  United  States. 
QiTEflTioK.  How  about  the  price? 

MaJ.  Stabbett.  |20.50  is  the  average.  You  must  know  there  is  a  specifica- 
tion. Some  run  under  and  some  over.  If  those  fellows  hadn't  done  the  Job 
the  price  would  have  been  $00. 

Qttestion.  Was  the  lumber  in  the  rough? 
MaJ.  Stabbett.  Yes;  loaded  right  on  the  cars. 
QwEBTioN.  What  assistance  did  you  get  from  the  railroads? 
MaJ.    Stabbbtt.  Perfectly   splendid.    Mr.    Rodgers  entered   tills  thing  in   a 
fine  spirit.    Spirit  accomplishes  nine-tenths  of  the  thing.    Rodgers  came  in 
and  knew  It  was  an  impossibility,  and  said  so.     (I  am  speaking  of  railroads 
In  all  their  aspects.)     Rodgers  had  men  there  the  next  day.    He  had  to  lay 
the  track  to  get  the  material  hi.    They  had  rails  laid  down  right  behind 
where  the  men  were  cutting  down  the  trees.    These  men  undertook  to  give  a 
general  service  which  has  been  on  the  whole  very  fine.    At  first  it  had  Its  b"gs 
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in  It  like  the  lumber  committee.    It  was  a  splendid  service  and  It  U 
better  all  the  time. 

Question.  How  have  you  found  the  railroads'  conception  of  the  pitaltr 
needs  of  the  Government? 

MaJ.  Stabkett.  Mr.  Willard  said  watermelons  are  rotting  on  the  Kro^rf 
while  we  had  trains  loaded  with  lumber.  He  wanted  to  send  inspectow  Into 
the  cantonments  to  Judge  how  long  it  would  take  to  build  than.  He  case  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  would  not  be  finished  before  the  first  of  the  year.  la 
three  days  we  straightened  him  out  and  he  was  all  right.  It  really  was  nMs- 
pectedly  fine  service. 

Question.  I'd  like  to  discuss  now  the  question  of  prices  to  labor.  Vint, 
to  take  up  the  attitude  of  organized  labor  and  then  your  own  actloii,  paitie- 
ularly  with  regard  to  the  necessity  for  paying  higher  than  nonnal  wages  ia 
view  of  speed  as  a  factor. 

MaJ.  Sta&rett.  We  have  not  found  that  was  necessary  (referring  to  tlie  lut 
point)  as  a  rule  and  I  have  to  explain  that  in  this  way.  The  rate  per  bov 
has  not  been  increased  over  the  normal  rate  of  that  locality.  You  take  tb« 
union  rate  as  of  June  1,  Itefore  anything  started,  and  the  labor  anions  baft 
made  a  memorandum  that  would  be  agreeable.  It  is  a  law  that  labor  tlu* 
works  more  than  eight  hours  must  be  paid  time  and  a  half.  Many  locaQoas 
where  this  work  went  on  this  was  not  an  existing  standard  at  alL  lUght  ■  - 
the  ruling  of  the  Government  labor  was  overpaid. 

Question.  Did  you  have  two  shifts  or  three  shifts? 

MaJ.  Stabkett.  There  was  no  occasion.  It  could  not  be  worked  oat  ^< 
the  reason  the  area  is  so  great  we  could  handle  only  5,000  men  in  tbe  «izt: 
hours.    No  question  of  two  shifts  could  arise. 

Question.  What  is  the  average  number  of  workers? 

MaJ.  Stabbeti.  It  averages  about  5,000;  peak  load,  8,000. 

Question.  At  what  stage  do  you  fix  a  peak  load? 

MaJ.  Stabbett.  When  the  thing  is  two-thirds  finished,  and  right  now  we  •.■* 
on  the  peak  load  In  many  of  the  cantonments. 

Question.  What  Is  the  highest  price  yon  have  been  forced  to  pay  cv 
pentera? 

Mnj.  Starrett.  I  think  it  Is  about  65  cents.    I  will  fill  in  Inter. 

Question.  Will  nil  the  cnntonnients  be  done  by  the  first  of  September? 

MaJ.  Starrett.  They  won't  be  all  done.  There  will  be  shelter  and  wat^ 
This  comes  from  a  variety  of  causes.  We  did  not  get  the  hospitals  under  va< 
until  tbe  ln.st  week.  You  see  how  it  works  out ;  the  contractor  did  noC  kw^ 
what  he  was  going  to  build.  They  will  be  rendy,  but  with  tbe  InJecCloo  •' 
these  new  things  all  the  time  there  will  be  parts  of  the  camp  not  flntotx*' 
by  the  first  of  the  month.  There  will  be  shelter,  running  water,  and  «t«rv- 
houses. 

Question.  I  have  had  more  or  less  Irre^tonslble  statements  filter  dowa  *■ 
me  from  sources  I  can  not  fix  accurately  to  the  effect  that  abnormal  and  bist 
wages  are  paid  to  labor  on  rautoninents ;  that  water  boys,  for  example,  t.f 
paid  $5  a  day  in  some  places. 

MaJ.  Starrett.  Absolutely  absurd,  in  every  single  ca.se.  loiagine  tbe  tit^ssr 
tiounnd  see  how  it  could  be.  Here  are  the  biggest  contractors  In  tbe  cnww? 
with  their  100  per  cent  efficiency  on  the  Job.  They  desire  to  serve  tb«  oovnc? 
The  Ley  Co.  could  have  Just  as  easily  as  not  laid  down  when  the  terms  of  ?!' 
contract  were  violated  by  the  Government.  He  (Mr.  Ley)  was  patriotic  pc* 
ting  a  million  dollars  of  his  cash  in  the  bank  to  meet  that  thing  golni; 
Is  he  going  to  pay  water  Iwys  ^  a  day?  The  Government  has  a  very 
tent  organization,  made  up  of  civilian  officers.  Reserve  Corps  men  wbo  i 
of  big  engineering  concerns.  Are  they  likely  to  pay  ^?  It  Is  abmird.  f3C- 
cioncy  and  economies  are  closely  watched. 

Question.  What  has  been  the  attitude  of  union  labor  in  (teneraL 

MaJ.  Starbett.  They  have  wanted  everything  on  earth.  Tbla  Is  a  prl«at' 
record.  Union  labor  made  a  compact  with  tbe  Secretary  of  War  whicb  amtt- 
to  be  on  record  with  you.  A  board  of  conciliation  was  formed  to  srttia  a.' 
these  wage  and  Jurisdictional  disputes.    The  labor  adjustment  comml^ioa 

Question.  Will  be  announced  in  to-morrow's  papers.  If  union  labor  hat 
made  objections  In  the  course  of  this  work  what  is  tbe  nature  of  thr«B  la  t'^ 
main? 

MaJ.  Stabkett.  All  union  men  were  not  hired  on  tlie  job.  Tbe  mrfiw^  dv« 
have  developed  in  all  these  years  was  taken  by  tbe  nonunion 
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die  camps,  and  some  of  the  contractors  were  not  recognizing  union  labor  as 
■Dcli.  In  one  case,  not  antbenticated,  the  contractor  was  discriminating 
Bsiilnst  union  labor. 

(jUKSTioN.  Has  any  resulted  In  specific  disputes  in  cantonments? 

MaJ.  Staskett.  They  have  been  very  fine  about  it.  There  are  no  strikes  that 
I  l<now  of. 

Qi'ESTiON.  What  industrial  elements  have  failed  to  help  you  in  this  work, 
If  any? 

Maj.  Stabbktt.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any.  I  think  every  industrial  ele- 
ment has  gone  out  of  Its  way  to  help;  everyone.  We  are  spending  here  $150,- 
000,000  in  three  months  when  the  biggest  year  on  the  Panama  Canal  was  only 
$46,000,000.  The  squeeze  of  a  big  thing  must  produce  some  friction,  although 
it  Is  not  the  friction  of  not  wanting  to  cooperate. 

Question.  Has  that  expenditure  been  evenly  divided  over  the  cantonments? 

MaJ.  Stareett.  A  cantonment  may  vary  a  million  dollars.  Near  the  city  it 
will  lie  less  expensive,  obviously,  by  roundly  a  million  dollars. 

Question.  As  to  the  housing  of  tlie  men  thera-selves,  to  what  extent  have 
you  followed  European  practice? 

MaJ.  STAREirrT.  Prom  the  point  of  view  of  the  medical  I  should  say  we  have 
followed  European  practice  In  every  particular.  We  are  providing  600  cubic 
feet  of  air  per  man  In  the  barracks  we  are  building,  wliile  in  Kurop«»nn  can- 
tonments it  is  only  360  feet  for  a  man. 

Question.  How  many  men  are  there  in  a  single  barracks  building? 

MaJ.  STARKBrr.  One  hundred  and  fifty. 

Qi'ESnoN.  How  many  buildings  on  the  average  are  there  in  a  cantonment? 

MaJ.  Stabbett.  Two  thousand  buildings  of  all  kinds. 

Question.  Mess  halls,  engine  rooms,  barracks  (everything,  etc.),  etc.  Are 
they  laid  off  in  streets? 

MaJ.  Stabbett.  Not  only  that,  but  with  a  view  to  fire  protection  fire  units 
are  so  arranged  that  only  one  unit  will  bum  at  a  time.  Splendid  fire  protection 
and  splendid  fire  escape  facilities — ladders  and  windows.  I  do  not  think  any 
man  will  be  hurt  In  a  quick  fire.  Barracks  are  two-story  buildings.  We  got 
that  from  various  angles.  I  mean  we  arrived  at  that  conclusion  from  various 
angles.  There  Is  an  enormous  saving  In  lumber,  saving  in  space  they  occupy, 
and  land  as  well.  There  is  saving  In  shortness  of  stftets  and  administration, 
policing ;  these  are  obvious  statements.  On  the  16  cantonments  there  Is  a  sav- 
ing of  $12,000,000  In  these  two-story  structures. 

QniwnoK.  Why  not  three  or  four  stories? 

MaJ.  Stabbett.  Very  obviou-s.  A  bigger  fire  hazard  to  the  men.  You  can  not 
get  down  three  stories. 

Question.  Have  you  had  any  expression  from  the  British  and  French  com- 
missions In  this  country  as  to  the  construction  of  these  cantonments? 

MaJ.  Stabbett.  I  have  not.  There  may  have  been.  I  do  not  think  any  of  our 
cmtflt  has  heard  of  it. 

QuKsnoN.  You  developed  along  American  lines? 

MaJ.  Stabbett.  I  can  say  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  we  can  do  it 
anyhow.  We  are  different  animals  thati  the  European  soldiers.  We  have  men 
who  have  been  educated  to  medical  sanitation,  men  \V-ho  have  been  living  on 
fresh  foods  and  not  used  to  dried  foods.    Our  men  are  clothed  seasonally. 

Question.  You  consider  American  individualism? 

MaJ.  Stabbett.  Yes;  all  those  things.  Take  sanitation  alone.  A  foreigner 
would  not  know  what  to  do  Mith  all  these  facilities. 

Question.  (A  question  was  raised  as  to  the  place  of  the  middle  man  in  the 
building  of  cantonments.)  What  has  been  your  problem  in  connection  with  the 
middleman? 

MaJ.  STABBinr.  I  might  suggest  something  to  you  about  that.  It  Is  detail  but 
Important.  These  various  committees  have  shown  good  Judgment :  The  lumber 
committee,  pipe  committee,  and  plumbing  committee.  For  instance,  we  have  a 
middle  man  dealing  with  the  plumbing  committee,  but  there  la  a  Justifying  fact 
in  the  whole  thing  that  anybody  who  knows  the  business  will  see.  When  you 
i-ome  to  break  down  into  Its  elements  the  purchase  business  you  can  go  so  far ; 
then  you  become  ludicrous.  When  you  buy  water-closets  you  buy  from  25  manu- 
facturers; bolts,  washers,  pipe,  nickel  plates.  That  Is  literally  true.  If  we 
li;id  broken  down  to  original  dealers  you  see  where  we  would  have  landed. 
We  went  to  the  Crane  Co.  and  made  them  the  committee  and  all  these  people 
n  greed  to  deal  and  assemble  them  through  the  Crane  Co.  The  Government 
allowed  them  5  per  cent  on  cost.    Obviously,  there  is  a  middle  man's  profit 
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Anybody  approaching  the  subject  intelligently  will  know  they  rendemi  it» 
service.  Generally  speaking,  however,  we  have  dealt  with  all  mannfactuivrt 
without  middle  men. 

QtmsTioN.  Did  this  assembling  company  act  as  a  committee? 

MaJ.  Stabrett.  Yes. 

Question.  In  preparing  parade  grounds  do  you  have  many  prtibleius  '! 
grading? 

MaJ.  Starbett.  Yes;  In  some  of  them.  The  military  system  ppovl<l«»  f-r 
the  training  of  companies  and  regiments  only  as  such.  The  general  iiHU>e«T«>p> 
will  be  done  through  the  countryside.  Ever}'  cantonment  has  numerous  phuM^ 
where  men  may  drill.  A  good  many  of  them  will  have  to  be  leveled  off.  Wb«ri» 
we  find  them  in  good  condition  it  is  all  right 

Question.  What  is'the  average  area  of  a  cantonment? 

MaJ.  Stabbett.  Two  square  miles ;  a  mile  by  2  miles,  roughly. 

Question.  Do  you  think  the  congressional  mind  is  becoming  resisncd  to  tt* 
prosecuting  of  this  work  on  a  business  basis? 

Ma].  Stabbett.  I  do  not  come  in  contact  with  it  very  much,  but  I  do  kr<.  ■■ 
of  a  different  phase  where  I  come  In  contact  with  the  congreKional  mind  ». 
that  is  where  there  is  arguing  why  a  certain  contractor  should  have  a  >• 
That  is  largely  where  I  meet  them.     However,  among  those  men  there  >->- 
some  wonderful  men  with  big  minds,  patriotic — and  cooperating  tu  add  to  .' 
I  have  not  had  tlie  opportunity  I  would  like,  to  explain  this  tiling  t<>  th*-  iecS  : 
tors.    There  are  only  six  or  seven  I  have  had  a  chance  to  sfieMk  to  at  . 
I  think  there  should  t)e  more  contact.    We  are  Just  as  human  as  tltey  are.    »  ( 
are  seeking  the  best  kind  of  cooperation.    Let  us  tell  them  our  prtiblvm.    w  ■ 
have  no  secrets.     It  Is  a  case  of  doing  things.    We  have  to  nmve.     I'll  '  •  - 
to  move  around  in  academic  circles  forever  but  we'd  never  get  anywhere,    tt- 
must  get  the  facts  as  close  as  we  can  and  then  move  out. 

Question.  The  whole  trouble  is  in  getting  in  contact  with  the  fenoi»  .: 
Congress?    You  did  not  have  the  physical  time  to  get  in  touch  with  tbem'' 

MaJ.  Stabbett.  They  have  criticized  me  and  tNeen  greatly  perturt>ed  be<ra  -•« 
I  was  not  here  all  the  time. 

Question.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  relations  of  your  romniittt^  «  ' 
the  War  Department  have  been  along  the  lines  of  a  reciprocating  engine. 

MaJ.  Stabbett.  That  is  entirely  true  and  the  War  Department  tuks  t^.-: 
very  fine  about  everything.  Secretary  Baker  lias  taken  a  keen  perstioal  Ittit:- 
est  in  the  thing  and  the  officers  have  been  open  minded  about  It.  Wc  U  ^ 
had  to  do  some  rough  things  with  them.  There  was  a  certain  ofHcer  we  w%at-. 
removed.  He  would  not  function  with  the  machine.  I  think  be  wanted  l<  » 
11.  Here  was  this  great  outfit  of  men  under  him,  men  who  knew  nM«v  •t*<u 
the  subject  than  he  did.  They  were  iKiing  short  circuited.  He  nia«le  the  t .  m 
so  confused  that  after  two  or  three  weeks  of  it  we  insisted  tluit  he  ^'' 
of  tinsre. 

Question.  Do  you  think,  in  short,  that  some  of  tlie  best  brain^t  bate  U- 
brought  to  the  Job? 

MaJ.  Stabbett.  Yes.  One  officer  I  know  of.  If  he  had  lieen  in  oivll  Ifk'  "-• 
would  make  $25,000  or  $50,000.  He  knew  how  to  grow  as  big  a:*  his  Job  .'c- 
night. 

This  work  that  we  have  done  should  find  favor  with  the  Govemmeot.    ^  ' 
are  struggling  in  every  possible  way  to  get  a  committee  set  up.    Every  t-c 
ing  activity  ought  to  be  brought  under  one  head  somewhere.    We  hav«-    -. 
proached  this  thing  in  a  felicitous  mood.    There  are  constantly  things  that  t- 
to  disintegrate. 

Question.  What  figure  do  you  set  as  comprehending  the  Government's  t  :. 
building  activities  at  this  time? 

MaJ.  Stabbett.  $500,000,000  worth  of  building  in  progress  or  contemplatv'r 

Question.  You  feel  that  as  a  matter  of  elementary  business  thla  sIhiq:  .  v 
handleil  through  one  place? 

MaJ.  Stabbett.  Labor  policy,  speed  of  construction,  will  be  interfered  v  : 
unless  they  do  that. 

Question.  We  have  some  memoranda,  perhaps  from  you  or  MaJ.  Tuttle.  « .r 
gesting  that  you  shall  have  not  only  advisory  functions  but  powers  to  itis>-.- 
these  things  and  have  actual  charge  of  the  work. 

MaJ.  Stabrett.  We  are  sticking  to  the  fundamental  principle  Uiat  rrtrj  '* 
is  supplementary  and  not  substitutional.  It  ought  to  t>e  a  functien  nf  :  - 
Government. 
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QuKSTjON.  In  conclusion,  further  to  Tlsnalize  the  immensity  of  this  cantun- 
meiit  worls,  can  you  give  a  number  of  round  figures  as  to  quantities,  the  uuiu- 
ber  of  carloads  of  lumber,  say,  to  visualize  this  from  the  lay  point  of  view? 

Maj.  STABMrrr.  We  have  here  under  order  12,000  cars  at  this  minute.  There 
are  4,000,000,000  feet  of  lumber  involved,  drawn  from  100  lumber  mills  tlirough- 
out  the  country.  There  are  three  to  four  hundred  miles  of  finished  surface 
roHds,  not  including  roads  approaching  the  cantonments  which  will  run  iuui 
A  few  hundred  miles.  There  is  involved  thousands  of  miles  of  pipe;  between 
one  and  two  thousand  miles  of  pipe  for  the  water  supplies  and  an  equal 
amount  of  nearly  a  thousand  miles  of  sewage  or  drainage  pipe;  hundreds  of 
carloads  of  nails.  It  tal^es  a  carload  of  tacks  alone  to  put  tar  paper  on  the 
roofs.  We  have  estimated  that  every  cantonment  will  liaudie  about  5,000  cm-s 
during  its  construction  of  all  kinds  of  miscellaneous  materials  and  a  contractor 
■will  liave  to  have  facilities  and  be  prepared  to  handle  roughly  50  cars  a  day; 
at  peak  load  150  cars.    I  saw  a  picture  of  Fort  Kiley  with  170  cars  per  day. 

QuKSTioN.  That  does  not  include  supplies  from  the  quartermaster? 

Maj.  Starrett.  They  will  come  in  about  the  15th  of  this  month. 

Qinss-noN.  There  is  one  thing  slipped  my  mind.  What  has  been  the  nature  of 
the  legal  talent  that  you  have  put  on  the  work  of  drawing  contracts? 

Maj.  Sterbett.  All  contracts  came  under  the  legal  department  of  the  Gen- 
eral Munitions  Board  under  Mr.  Bulkley  and  bis  associates.  They  must  have 
taken  the  most  extraordinary  care.  The  Judge  Advocate  General,  the  auditor, 
the  accounting  departments  of  the  Government ;  they  got  all  their  opinions  on 
bow  these  contracts  would  work.  They  were  carefully  supervised.  It  was 
ably  done. 

Getting;  back  to  the  matter  of  quantities.  The  commissaries  are  fitted  to 
feed  8,000  to  10,000  men  at  a  time.  The  pay  rolls  in  a  single  week  may  run  as 
high  as  $150,000.  That  money  has  to  be  brought  there  in  currency,  counted,  and 
paid  to  the  men.  It  is  a  colossal  Job.  The  force  representing  the  Government, 
the  time  keeping  and  checking  runs  to  about  100  men  on  each  cantonment,  and 
the  contractor  has  an  equal  number  of  men.  On  one  Job  they  had  a  foreman's 
meeting  every  morning — 300  to  500  men  alone  to  hear  about  the  policy,  to  dls- 
cnss  plans  and  progress.  There  isn't  any  contractor  I  know  of,  that  is,  the 
principal  man  of  each  organization,  who  hasn't  gone  on  the  Job  and  lived 
there.    He  has  quit  normal  business  to  do  that  work. 

Question.  There  has  been  a  fine  eeptlt  de  corps? 

Maj.  Starrett.  Splendid ;  yes. 

QiTEsTioN.  I  suggest  that  you  furnish,  to  be  attached  to  this  record,  a  state- 
ment by  way  of  graphic  and  specific  illustration  of  the  various  buildings  In  a 
cantonment 

Maj.  Starrett.  I  will  get  that  for  you. 

Qtjkstion.  In  that  connection,  what  material  did  you  make  streets  of? 

Maj.  Starrett.  Various  materials  in  the  various  localities.  The  science  of 
road  building  Is  adapting  the  material  found  with  the  road  built.  Streets  gen- 
erally are  finished  with  hard  surface,  with  asphalt,  or  else  by  the  penetration 
method  of  letting  oil  soak  down  Into  the  road.  In  many  cases  cement  and  In 
other  cases  brick  were  used.  That  brings  up  an  interesting  thing.  The  Secre- 
tary of  War  ordered  the  road  contract  to  be  taken  up  on  the  site.  The  depart- 
ment of  roads  sent  a  road  expert  and  got  in  touch  with  the  men  on  the  Job. 

Question.  Did  they  use  cement  to  a  great  extent? 

Maj.  Starrett.  There  is  no  great  use  for  cement — only  the  bases  for  buildings. 
Only  about  20  carloads  are  used  in  a  cantonment. 

Qukstion.  How  about  painting? 

Maj.  Starrett.  No  painting  so  far,  and  I  doubt  If  they  will.  By  the  way, 
these  can  be  made  very  permanent  stmctures,  at  least  for  a  great  many  years. 
There  are  four  fire  departments  in  each  cantonment ;  a  police  force  of  200  men. 
There  is  a  separate  fire-fighting  force  and  a  separate  fire-investlgatlng  force, 
poUdng  Just  for  fires  alone,  set  up  by  tbe  board  of  underwriters.  There  were 
32  fires  In  16  days  at  the  Ayer  camp. 

It  Is  all  kind  of  hard  to  visualize.  What  you  really  ought  to  do  is  to  take  a 
view  of  this  some  day  In  an  automobile. 

Question.  That  is  all  for  the  present,  I  think,  Major.    Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Chantland.  I  also  desire  to  offer  in  evidence  a  memorandum 
from  Mr.  Leonard  Metcalf  to  Mr.  Starrett,  dated  June  8,  1917.  Mr. 
Metcalf  was  referred  to  by  Mr.  Starrett  in  the  hereintoiore  printed 
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conversation  as  the  one  called  in  by  Mr.  Starrett  who  had  largelj 
to  do  with  the  letting  of  contracts  by  them.    The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Wab  Dspabtmbitt. 
Office  of  the  Quabtebmabteb  Oenebal  of  the  Abxt, 

WatfUHffton,  June  8. 191'. 
Memoranduin  to  Mr.  W.  A.  Starrett,  chairman  committee  on  emergency  ecu- 
strlictlon  of  buildings  and  engineering  structures. 

Tlie  following  is  talcen  from  letter  written  by  Mr.  R  H.  Tfaomaon.  consri*- 
sioner  of  public  works,  Seattle,  Wash.,  addressed  to  me  under  date  of  May  3S^ 
1917: 

"  One  of  the  particular  things  which  I  was  attempting  to  avoid  was  carnrinf 
on  the  worii:  on  the  basis  of  cost  plus  a  fixed  sum,  believing  that  if  that  «k« 
ilone,  it  would  tend  to  more  completely  demoralize  the  labor  market  in  tkta 
territory  than  it  is  already  demoralized." 

Lbo^axo  Hetcalt. 

Mr.  Chantland.  I  also  desire  to  oflfer  in  evidence  the  foUowinr 
extract  from  the  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Comnii.%ion  as  to  the 
cost  of  cement.    It  is  as  follows : 

Apbii.  22.  Vn^ 

Supplemental  memorandum  concerning  the  cost  of  producing  Portland  man.: 

in  the  second  half  of  1917,  prepared  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commlsnion  f* 

the  price  fixing  committee  of  the  War  Industries  Board. 

There  is  transmitted  herewith  Table  S,  supplemental  to  Tables  1  ami  2.  tra:.* 
mitted  with  a  preliminary  memorandum  on  Saturday,  April  20. 

Table  3  shows  the  investment  per  barrel  of  cement  produced  for  the  y»n 
1916  and  1917,  together  with  a  statement  of  estimated  profits  based  on  an  : 
lowance  of  10  per  cent  on  investment  over  and  above  tlie  1917  cotsts.    Ti- 
last  column  shows  the  percentage  of  profit  on  Investment  that  would  w^ul*  • 
the  various  companies  Is  a  price  of  ?1.35  per  barrel  be  assumctt. 

Your  attention  Is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  following  ranges  of  cn«  !•  •> 
10  per  cent  In  the  different  sections: 


Korthoastem  section ' 

Middle  west  sectloa ; 

Uichigan  section 

Southeastern  section 

West  central  section 

Rooky  Uoiintaln  section 

Paclflc  coast  section 


ham. 

tl.«B 

I.H 

UU 

.71 

.as 

.« 

un 

a«- 


:• 


■  Eliminating  Clioctaw. 

An  allowance  of  $1.35  per  barrel  would  yield  profits  running  a.s  high  «'«  Vt 
per  cent  In  the  northeiistern  section ;  as  high  ns  25  per  cent  in  tiM?  midtlW-  «••«.- 
ern  section ;  as  high  as  53  per  cent  in  the  southeastern  section :  as  bWrti  »<  >" 
per  cent  In  the  west-central  section ;  and  as  high  as  70  per  cent  In  the  IL«-t-> 
Mountain  section.  In  the  Pacific  coast  ."section  $1.45  per  barrel  woukt  >l*W  '" 
per  cent  In  the  case  of  one  company  and  result  In  a  loss  of  3  per  cent  In  ;v 
case  of  another  company. 

In  a  majority  of  the  sections  It  Is  apparent  that  $1.85  would  yield  a  pnfl: 
of  between  20  and  30  per  cent  on  the  bullc  of  the  production. 

Investment  figures  have  not  been  available  as  of  December  31.  bat  tfar  rz 
ceptions  are  Indicated  carefully  In  the  notes  to  the  tables.  In  a  few  InAan-m 
furthermore,  it  has  been  necessary  In  making  up  the  cost  plus  10  per  ceot  ft;- 
ures  to  take  costs  for  a  period  of  months  somewhat  leas  than  the  full  ynr 
1917,  as  indicated  in  the  notes. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  Janoarr 
13,  1920. 

(Thereupon  at  5  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned.) 
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Subcommittee  No.  3  (Camps) 
OF  Select  Committee  on  Expenditures 
IN  THE  War  Department, 
House  of  Kepresentatives, 
Waakmgton^  D.  C,  Tuesday,  January  13, 1920. 
The  subcommittee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  pui-suant  to  call  of  the 
chairman,  Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie. 
Also  present,  Hon.  Frank  E.  Doremus. 
Mr.  McKenzie.  The  committee  will  please  come  to  order. 
We  have  present  with  us  this  morning  Mr.  J.  H.  Goeke,  a  former 
Member  of  Congress  from  the  fourth  Ohio  district. 

Mr.  Goeke  is  here  representing  the  A.  Bentley  &  Sons  Construction 
Co.,  and  desires  to  offer  certain  statements  for  the  record. 
We  will  now  be  pleased  to  hear  what  Mr.  Goeke  has  to  say. 

STATEMENT  OF  TSS..  J.  H.  OOEEE,  FOSMEB  BEFBESEHTTATIVE 
FBOM  THE  FOTJBTH  OHIO  DISTBICT,  IDEA,  OHIO. 

Mr.  Goeke.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
first  desire  to  thank  you  for  giving  us  additional  time  to  prepare  our 
statement.  I  appear  on  behalf  of  the  A.  Bentley  &  Sons  Co.,  To- 
ledo, Ohio,  who  were  the  contractors  in  the  building  of  Camp  Sher- 
nnan,  at  Chillicothe,  Ohio.  I  represent  them  in  connection  with  Mar- 
shall &  Fletcher,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  we  first  wish  to  offer  for  your 
consideration,  as  a  part  of  your  record,  a  statement  in  behalf  of  the 
A.  Bentley  &  Sons  Co.,  sworn  to  bv  James  Bentley,  the  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  company ;  and  appended  thereto  is  an  appendix  contain- 
ing the  statements  of  Mr.  Hollingsworth,  the  general  superintendent, 
a  brief  outline  of  who  he  is  and  his  fonner  experience  m  that  char- 
acter of  work,  and  a  statement  by  Mr.  Wisenall,  who  has  been  fre- 
quently referred  to  in  the  testimony,  and  a  chart  of  the  organization. 
The  latter  is  a  camp  organization  chart.  It  is  at  Camp  Sherman. 
There  is  also  in  the  appendix  the  A.  Bentley  &  Sons  organization 
chart,  and  then,  in  conclusion,  there  is  a  statement  by  George  D. 
Auchter. 

Now,  of  course,  I  realize,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  charts  can  not 
very  well  be  incorporated  in  the  record,  and  we  will  leave  them  here 
for  the  committee  for  its  inspection. 

In  that  connection,  I  also  desire  to  offer  for  your  inspection  and 
the  use  of  the  committee  the  construction  program  map  of  the  di- 
vision as  it  existed'  at  Chillicothe  cantonment — which,  of  course,  caft 
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not  be  incorporated  in  the  record,  but  leave  them  with  the  csommit- 
tee — and  also  three  organization  charts  of  the  A.  Bentley  &.  S<itt» 
Co.  of  the  camps. 

I  also  desire  to  introduce  a  large  number  of  photographic  view* 
showing  the  progress  of  the  work  at  Camp  Sherman  from  its  incep- 
tion to  the  end.  I  leave  them,  also,  with  the  committee  for  its  in- 
spection, if  the  committee  desires  to  examine  them.  Of  cenrse,  it  i> 
impossible  to  make  them  a  part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Let  me  ask  you,  Mr.  Groeke,  if  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Bentley  is  sworn  to? 

.  Mr.  GrOEKE.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  sworn  to.  I  have  a  copy  here.  I  han<k>i 
a  copy  of  it  to  Mr.  McCuUoch  yesterday.  I  did  not  have  an  addi- 
tional' one  to  bring  at  that  time.  This  is  one  that  is  sworn  to  by  x\\ 
the  persons. 

(The  affidavits  and  statements  above  referred  to  are  printed  in  t!--r 
record  in  full,  as  follows :) 

Statement  in  Behalf  of  the  A.  Bentley  &  Sons  Co.,  Toledo.   Ohio.  f<'* 
TRACTOK,    Concerning   the   Constbuction   of   Camp   Shebmar.    bt  Juto 

Bentley,  Vice  E»bebidbnt. 

[Before  the  Select  Committee  on  Bzpenditares  in  the  War  Dep>rtBcst.l 

To  the  Select  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  War  Department: 

The  impression  fciven  out  to  tlie  public  through  the  newspapers  has  bwii  t^' 
we  hnre  been  guilty  of  the  meanest  and  most  coDtempUbie  of  all  utiiw*  ■ 
tliieving  from  our  Government  In  time  of  war. 

It  has  been  made  to  appear  in  the  newspapers  that  we  were  Ukelj  or  B*:^ 
to  be  indicted  and  tliat  we  were  liltely  or  liable  to  be  sued  by  the  Qovwiiif  ■ 
for  large  amounts,  and  that  we  were  not  permitted  to  participate  in  the  Wi.* 
ings  or  to  give  testimony  because  it  was  necessary  to  avoid  giving  us  immmilti 
that  we  had  grafted  or  stolen  large  amounts  from  the  Government  and  that  *• 
hud  i-pceived  excessive  compensation  for  our  work  and  had  wasted  Gov^nunr*- 
property. 

^^'llile  this  committee  is,  of  course,  under  no  responsibility  for  the  aMiBV 
in  which  newspariers  have  handled  the  testimony  taken  before  tbe  Satxre- 
mittee  No.  2,  we  fiH>l  confident  that  it  will  make  such  a  complete  and  tb<irucr 
investigation  of  the  facts  as  to  remove  every  ground  of  unjust  susplrioo.  b  •» 
■ever  ill  founded. 

So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  welcome  the  most  thorough  and  searrKv 
Investigation,  and  now  offer  to  the  committee  all  the  records  and  fa«ta  ta  •  - 
possession,  and  we  give  assurances  that  we  shall  spare  neither  tru«t»le  :>r 
expense  to  produce  for  examination  any  former  employee  of  this  o«iai{wii}  •- 
other  witness  who  can  throw  any  light  upon  the  matters  under  Inquiry.  W 
■will  neither  ask  nor  accept  immunity. 

We  are  not  informed  wiietlier  the  object  of  the  Investigation  is  to  dct«wiar 
tlie  propriety  of  the  form  of  the  contract  or  system  of  contractini;  adoctfod  .: 
the  construction  of  Camp  Sherman,  or  whether  the  investigation  is  to  *■:•* 
mine  whether  our  performance  was  honest  or  otherwise. 

We  have  no  interest  In  showing  that  the  system  of  contracting  adopt*^  *■> 
either  proper  or  Improper,  but  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  discoaa  the  matra-t 
at  some  length  to  show  that  the  more  w^ork  we  did  after  the  $4J08.000  <hc 
was  reached  the  less  our  net  compensation  was. 

We  shall  show  that  notwithstanding  the  impressions  of  uninfomwtd  witataw  • 
to  the  contrary  our  maximum  fee  of  $250,000  was  subject  to  cliarixs  ■•rf 
deductions  which  increased  as  the  volume  and  cost  of  the  work  incnaawl  *»■ 
we  actually  received  less  for  doing  over  $9,000,000  of  work  than  wp  «>«<. 
have  received  had  the  cost  been  limited  to  $4,166,000. 

THE  CONTEACT  FOR  CAMP  SHERMAN  WA8  NOT  SOUCTnCD  BT  i;a 

The  first  knowledge  that  this  company  tiad  that  contractora  of  the 
might  be  called  u|)on  to  undertake  large  constmction  work  for  tbe 
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came  when  It  received  a  questionnaire  asking  that  it  list  Its  facilities  and  place 
itself  at  the  disposal  of  the  Oovernment  should  request  for  its  services  be  made. 

Some  time  afterwards  a  second  questionnaire  was  received  asking  for  the 
same  information  in  greater  detail. 

About  this  time  the  vice  president  of  this  company  (James  Bentley)  was  in 
Washington  and  there  casually  met  MaJ.  Starrett  of  the  Construction  Division, 
and  was  then  requested  by  Maj.  Starrett  to  fill  out  the  questionnaire  and  list 
this  company  for  Ctovemment  service. 

The  acquaintance  of  our  officers  and  Ma].  Starrett  was  limited  to  such  as 
was  connected  with  the  construction  of  a  department  store  in  Toledo  upon 
which  MaJ.  Starrett  was  the  architect  and  this  company  was  the  contractor. 

The  vice  president  of  the  company  stated  to  MaJ.  Starrett  at  the  interview 
above  mentioned  that  he  doubted  whether  this  company  should  be  considered 
a»  available  for  Government  work  for  the  reason  that  it  had  on  hand  a  large 
amount  of  work  then  in  coarse  of  construction,  and  it  did  not  wish  to  under- 
take anything  it  could  not  finish  with  credit  to  itself. 

We  were  given  to  understand  that  our  company  would  be  put  on  the  list 
from  which  would  be  selected  the  contractors  to  build  the  16  large  camps. 
We  were  naturally  gratified  to  be  so  recognized  and  set  about  making  tentative 
plans  and  preparations  for  the  work  in  case  It  was  awarded  to  us. 

Nothing  definite  was  heard  about  the  matter  for  some  time,  but  later  MaJ. 
Starrett  Informed  the  vice  president  of  this  company  that  the  Construction 
Division  bad  concluded  to  award  the  construction  of  Camp  Sherman  to  another 
firm  of  contractors.  This  was  about  June  19,  1917,  and  from  that  time  untU 
the  actual  awarding  of  the  contract  it  was  supposed  the  contract  had  been 
awarded  to  others.  About  this  time  It  appeared  In  the  newspapers  that  the 
firm  of  Crowell,  Lundorf  &  Little,  of  Cleveland,  had  been  selected  as  con- 
tractors for  the  construction  of  Camp  Sherman. 

The  next  this  company  heard  of  the  matter  was  when  (about  June  21, 1917) 
a  man  by  the  name  of  White  came  into  the  office  unannounced  and  asked  for 
a  position  as  superintendent  on  the  cantonmet  at  Chilllcotbe.  White  was  told 
that  be  should  go  to  Cleveland,  as  Crowell,  Lundorf  &  Little  had  the  work,  but 
he  answered  that  that  was  a  mistake  as  he  w^as  an  employee  of  Crowell, 
Lundorf  &  Little  and  they  had  Just  received  word  that  the  contract  had  been 
awarded  to  The  A.  Bentley  &  Sons  Co.,  and  that  he.  White,  had  hastened  to 
Toledo  to  apply  for  a  position. 

We  Immediately  telephoned  Washington  and  received  a  confirmation  of  the 
award  of  this  contract.  The  vice  president  of  the  company  then  went  to  Wash- 
ington, and  on  Saturday,  June  23,  1917,  had  a  very  short  interview  with  MaJ. 
Dempsey  and  was  given  the  form  of  contract  and  a  form  of  bond  to  fill  out 
and  sign  with  Instructions  that  both  documents  must  be  returned  by  the  follow- 
Inj?  Tuesday  with  appropriate  certified  copies  of  resolutions  of  the  directors  of 
this  company  authorizing  execution. 

Upon  these  facts  the  committee  must  be  satisfied  that  this  company  did  not 
solicit  this  work,  unless  the  filling  out  and  delivery  of  the  questionnaires  can 
he  considered  solicitation. 

THE    yORK    or    CONTBACT. 

This  company  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  form  of  contract  for 
the  con8tructl«m  of  Camp  Sherman.  When  the  vice  president  of  this  corn- 
puny  went  to  Washington  the  form  of  contract  was  delivered  to  him  by  MaJ. 
EH-mpsey,  together  with  the  bond.  When  MaJ.  Dempsey  handed  these  papers 
over  he  pointed  to  the  place  provided  for  signature  and  said : 

••  You  win  sign  the  contract  here  by  your  president  and  secretary  and  you 
will  affix  your  seal;  you  will  sign  the  bond  here;  you  will  provide  a  surety 
company  as  surety;  you  must  not  pay  more  than  1  per  cent  for  the  surety 
honds ;  you  must  return  the  papers  executed  by  Tuestlay." 

In  this  way  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  MaJ.  Dempsey  let  over  ^50,000,000 
of  contracts. 

This  lnter>iew  with  MaJ.  Dempsey  was  on  Saturday,  June  23,  1917.  A 
hnnty  examination  of  the  contract  dlsck>se<l  a  number  of  features  which  ap- 
r>«»nred  to  be  distinctly  unfavorable  to  the  contractor  undertaking  the  work, 
such  as  the  provision  that  the  contractor  clhould  only  be  reimbursed  for  such 
c-oata  as  the  Government  representative  should  approve,^  as  this  apparently 
enve  the  representative  the  right  to  question  and  disapprove  costs  incurred  hon- 
estly and  in  good  faith  by  the  contractor. 
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Other  officers  of  the  company  and  its  attorney  were  summoitetl  !•>  Wit<ii- 
ington  and  a  conference  was  held  at  the  New  Wlllard  Hotel,  at  which  It  w»» 
decided  to  accept  the  contract.  The  officers  other  than  the  vice  prnddmi  r^ 
turned  to  Toledo,  where  a  forninl  meeting  of  the  board  was  held  to  aattanrur 
the  execution  of  the  contract.  The  vice  president  remained  in  Washin^on  t« 
gather  Information  as  to  the  work  lequlred  to  be  done.  He  samnioiied  Mr 
Hollingsworth,  the  general  superintendent  on  the  work  (hereinafter  retrrtfi 
to),  to  Washington  by  wire,  and  Hollingsworth  left  on  the  Monday  foUowla: 
for  ChiUicotbe,  when  the  work  was  started.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  thi* 
company  had  no  part  In  tixiug  any  or  the  details,  provisions,  or  oNnlitiitt* 
of  the  contract,  but  that  it  was  required  to,  and  did,  ncceitt  tlie  Goatra<n  i: 
the  form  tendered  to  it. 

FEE  OF  CONTBACTOB. 

Coming  now  to  the  terms  of  the  contract  It  will  be  seen  that  tbe  cnmpnm 
tion  of  the  contractor  was  hxed  on  a  gliding  scale,  with  a  maximum  iM!*r: 
upon  the  cost  of  the  work,  the  percentage  being  steadily  reduced  as  the  f" 
Increased,  with  a  flaal  limit  of  $250,000  as  the  maximum  compensatlcw  who 
would  be  paid  for  the  services  of  the  contractor,  no  matter  how  lante  the  ««nc 
might  be  or  how  great  the  expenditure. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  percentages  allowed  for  the  work  would  iimrhk  * 
compensation  of  $250,000  for  the  contractor  when  it  had  performed  work  ••! 
the  cost  or  value  of  $4,166,666.66.  i 

The  following  is  the  contract  provision  in  respect  of  the  fee  or  compenui  ••>      < 
to  the  contractor  for  this  work. 

AJtncLi:  III. 

"  Determination  of  fee. — As  full  compensation  for  the  services  of  the  «^< 
tractor,  including  profit  and  all  general  overhead  exiiense  except  as  Imtt.: 
specifically  provided,  the  contracting  officer  shall  pay  to  the  ctintrattur  :: 
the  manner  hereinafter  prescribed  a  fee  to  be  determined  at  the  time  of  oo- 
pletlon  of  the  work  from  the  following  schedule,  except  as  hereinafter  oU-*' 
wise  provided: 

"  If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  under  $100,00.00  a  fee  of  ten  per  cent  <  lift  •  ■'. 
such  cost. 

"  If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $100,000.00  and  under  %l2r>jWMt  a  fvr 
$10,000.00. 

"  If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $123,000.00  and  under  $2riO,UUO.(M  a  fer  •  ' 
eight  per  cent  (8%)  of  such  cost. 

"  If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $250,00a00  and  under  $266,666.67  a  fcv  .- 
$20,000.00. 

"  If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $266,666.67  and  under  $ri0O.UllU.i)i»  a  f^  • 
seven  and  one-half  per  cent  (7i%)  of  such  cost. 

"  If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $500,000.00  and  under  $r>3r>.T14.29  a  if  '. 
$37,300.00. 

"  If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $535,714.20  and  under  $3,00O.0tMMlli  r  .~  : 
seven  Tper  cent  (7%)   of  such  cost 

"  If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $3,000,000.00  and  under  $3,500/100.00.  a  If 
ot  $210,000.00. 

"  If  the  cost  of  the  work  is  over  $3,500,000.00,  a  fee  of  six  per  cent  <«*«••' 
such  cost. 

" Provided,  however.  That  the  fee  upon  such  part  of  the  work  as  Is  iip' 
sen  ted  by  payments  to  subcontractors  under  subdivision  (6)  abore,  akai'  .'• 
each  of  the  above  contingencies  be  five  per  crat  (5%),  and  no  more,  of  *V 
amount  of  such  part  of  the  cost. 

"  The  cost  of  materials  purchased  or  furnished  by  tl>e  contracting  oOnr  f>r 
said  work,  exclusive  of  all  freight  charges  thereon,  shall  be  Indadm  !■  tkr 
cost  of  the  work  for  the  purpose  of  reckoning  such  fee  to  the  contractor.  Ik- 
for  no  other  purpose. 

"The  fee  for  reconstructing  and  replacing  any  of  the  work  datiujed 
damaged  shall  be  such  percentage  of  the  cost  thereof,  not  exceedinc  ae««n  i 
cent  (7%),  as  the  contracting  officer  may  determine. 

"  The  total  fee  to  the  contractor  hereunder  shall  In  no  even  exceMi  tke  m 
of  .$250,000.00,  anything  In  this  agre«nent  to  the  contrary  notwlttavtandlait.'* 

Within  perhaps  two  weeks  after  the  work  was  started  on  Camp 
everyone  connected  with  the  project  knew  that  the  work  woahl  and 
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more  than   $4,000,000  because   of   the  magnitude  of  the  program   and   the 
clianges  and  Increases  continually  being  made. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  total  expenditures  on  this  camp  under  the  contract 
with  this  company,  made  between  the  date  of  the  letting  of  the  contract  and 
November  28,  1917,  amounted  to  nearly  $9,650,000.  The  expenditures  made 
direct  by  this  company  amounted  to  $8,461,504.96,  and  the  total  expenditures 
of  the  Government  were  $9,650,000;  that  is  to  say,  the  expenditures  of  the 
Government  within  the  terms  of  this  contract  were  $9,650,000,  and  had  there 
heen  no  maximum  fee,  compensation  would  have  been  computed  on  that  amount. 
Tlius  it  will  be  seen  that  the  gross  compensation  received  by  this  company  for 
its  services  in  the  construction  of  Camp  Sherman  amounted  to  about  2.6  per 
cent  of  the  total  cost. 

From  an  Inspection  of  the  contract  it  will  be  seen  that  It  was  contemplated 
tliat  the  Government  was  to  furnish  the  money  when  and  as  needed  for  the 
payment  of  pay  rolls,  materials,  and  other  costs.  Because  of  the  inability  of 
the  Government  to  expand  its  organization  to  meet  the  exigency  It  was  Impew- 
sihle  for  it  to  comply  with  this  provision  of  the  contract,  and  the  result  was 
that  three  pay  rolls,  of  something  lllte  $400,000  each,  aggregating  something  lite- 
$1,200,000,  not  to  mention  large  amounts  for  materials  and  equipment,  had  to  be- 
provided  for  before  payment  was  made  by  the  Government,  and  because  of  the- 
failure  of  the  Government  to  malie  prompt  payments  according  to  the  temrar  •t 
tbe  contract  this  company  was  obliged  to  borrow  large  amounts  of  money  and 
nae  its  own  fand&  We  can  show  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  this  committee 
that  because  of  the  failure  or  inability  of  the  Government  to  malce  prompt 
payments  this  company  was  obliged  to  expend  something  like  $8,767  for  interest 
CD  money  borrowed,  for  which  it  was  never  reimbursed  by  the  Government,  and 
which  amount,  of  course.  Is  a  proper  deduction  to  be  made  in  ascertaining  the 
net  ccMDpaisatioD  received  by  this  company. 

If  yonr  committee  is  Interested  In  ascertaining  the  net  compensation  received 
by  this  company  for  the  worlc,  we  will  produce  proof  that  we  paid  out  over 
$12,085.13  for  public  liability  Insurance  and  automobile  insurance,  which,  by 
the  terms  o(  the  contract,  unless  approved  in  advance,  was  required  to  be  car- 
ried wittaont  reimbursement.  This,  too.  Is  a  proper  deduction  to  be  made  In. 
ascertaining  our  net  i^mijensation. 

The  committee  will  notice  annexed  to  the  contract  a  schedule  of  the  rentals 
authorized  to  be  paid  for  the  use  of  the  machinery  or  equipment  on  the  work, 
and  the  committee,  of  course.  Is  informed  that  the  construction  division  an(f 
the  construction  quartermaster  approved  the  rate  of  compensation  for  all 
superintendents  and  formen  and  fixed  the  rates  for  all  worlcmen. 

If  this  committee  desires  to  be  Informed  as  to  the  net  compensation  receive<T 
by  this  company,  we  will  show  that  in  order  to  perform  this  contract  acceptably- 
and  to  give  tbe  best  service  we  paid  Mr.  Hollingsworth  a  larger  salary  than 
that  provided  or  allowed  by  the  Government,  and  In  some  cases  we  paid  a- 
higher  rental  for  equipment  than  those  allowed  by  the  Government  schedule. 
We  voluntarily  assumed  and  paid  this  excess  salary  and  these  excess  rentals- 
out  of  our  own  compensation,  and  we  were  not  entitled  to  be  reimbursed  there- 
for, and  we  were  not  reimbursed  therefor.  The  fact  that  we  voluntarily  paidT 
out  this  excess  salary  and  these  excess  rentals  indicates  our  desire  to  do  the 
work  acceptably,  and  in  ascertaining  the  net  compensation  received  by  this 
company  for  the  work  such  items  of  payment  of  excess  coats  are,  of  course, 
deductible.    The  excess  costs  so  paid  were  $10,700. 

When  this  contract  was  taken  It  was  contemplated  that  this  company  should 
pay  its  proper  income  tax  and  excess  profits  taxes  out  of  profits  arising  from, 
the  construction  of  Gamp  Sherman  and  other  work.  We  believe  the  subcom- 
mittee has  In  its  possession  facts  and  figures  showing  the  amount  of  these  taxes 
paid  by  this  company  for  the  year  1917,  from  which  It  can  readily  compute  the 
proportion  of  such  taxes  chargeable  to  or  accruing  from  the  compensation 
received  by  us  for  the  construction  of  Camp  Sherman. 

Our  accoontants  are  prepared  to  establish  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  committee 
that  the  amount  of  such  taxes  accruing  from  or  chargeable  to  the  compensation 
received  for  the  construction  of  this  camp  amounted  to  $61,063.83. 

In  the  determination  of  the  net  fee  received  by  ns  a  proper  proportion  of 
such  taxes  should  be  deducted. 

The  contract  provided  that  this  company  was  not  permitted  to  charge  to  the- 
work,  and  it  did  not  charge  to  the  work,  and  It  was  not  to  be  reimbursed  by 
the  Government  for,  any  main  office  expense  or  the  salaries  of  any  of  its- 
officers. 
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The  performance  of  this  work  required  large  additions  to  the  wotting  ton* 
of  the  head  office  and  required  the  constant  services  of  the  vice  pratdcnt 
treasurer,  and  other  officers,  and  a  proper  deduction  should  be  made  from  tbt 
gross  fee  on  account  of  the  head  office  and  other  overhead  expense  for  ■mtiA 
this  company  was  not  entitled  to  reimbursement 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  on  request  the  t&cta  as  to  all  of  fhe«  Mm 
In  such  form  and  detail  as  may  be  required  by  the  committee 

We  now  point  out  these  items  to  the  committee  so  that  it  may  be  seai  tkit 
the  maxlpium  fee  for  comp^isation  payable  to  this  company  on  accoont  of  ik» 
construction  of  Camp  Sherman  was  $250,000,  and  that  from  tbat  compeoattka 
must  necessarily  be  deducted  such  amounts  as  were  paid  ont  or  expcfidcd  bf 
this  company  for  Interest,  insurance,  excess  costs,  taxes,  overhead  expense,  inl 
other  items  for  which  it  was  not  entitled  to  reimbursement,  so  that  it  It 
apparent  on  the  face  of  this  contract  that  the  net  comi>en8atlon  of  this  compmof 
or  any  company  undertaking  the  work  must  be  a  great  deal  leaa  than  tic 
maximum  fee  allowed  under  the  terms  of  the  contract. 

In  the  opinion  of  our  accountants,  the  following  deductions  may  inu|>eilj  b* 
made  from  our  gross  fee: 

Statement  of  net  eatjiings.  Camp  Sherman,  ChUUeothe,  Ohio. 

Fee  obtained  in  accordance  with  contract 9290. 000  <* 

s: 

Interest  paid  on  borrowed  money $8, 787. 00 

Premiums  paid  on  Insurance — 

Public  liability U.  885.  IS 

Automobile COO.  00 

Premium  paid  for  bond  to  Government 2,  SOO.  00 

Rentals  paid  for  equipment  In  excess  of  amomits 

paid  by  Government 700.00 

Salaries  paid  to  employees  in  excess  of  amounts 

paid  by  Government 10,000.00 

Proportion  of  general  overhead  expense 85, 147. 50 

Proportion  of  income  tax  paid 01, 068. 88 

Maiaa« 


Total  net  compensation 08, 181 5* 

Percentage  of  net  compensation  of  cost  of  camp Ql4PC 


We  are  prepared  to  show  the  committee  that  this  reanit 
the  beginning  of  the  contract  to  its  conclnslon,  and  most  be  aald  ta»  Iwe  bas 
contemplated  by  those  who  prepared  the  contt«<rt 

This  investigation  will  demonstrate  that  oar  net  coaqienaattoD  toe  tiM  em- 
struction  of  over  $9,000,000  of  work  was  no  aioM  than  9flB.188M.  We  as*  cm- 
fldent  the  committee  will  ftnd  that  soch  compenaatkm  to  oi  mm  at  la«c 
very  reasonable. 

ciRCirifSTAitcEs  wRKir  coimucT  was  tmamo  mtk, 

As  we  have  stated  above  we  have  had  no  part  la  the  flxlne  at  aay  ml  Or 
terms,  conditions,  or  provisions  Of  this  contract  or  in  determlaloc  tka  tfff 
of  contract  to  be  used  In  connection  with  tMs  work,  and  we  do  mmt  Hf 
called  upon  to  justify  the  contract  or  ayatem. 

We  submit,  however,  that  this  committee  oan  not  determine  tlM 
of  our  performance  of  the  contract  without  looking  at  the  Cacta  aai 
stances  as  they  existed  at  the  time  these  oontracta  were  entctad  lato  V. 
eeems  unnecessary  for  us  to  lengthen  this  statement  by  showlac  tbatt  ta  J^m. 
1917,  it  was  imperatively  necessaiy  that  tkta  comttry  raise,  train,  aad  tmm 
an  army  of  several  million  men,  and  that  the  peril  of  the  Natloa  wwm  wm.i 
that  these  men  must  be  put  in  training  In  the  ahorteat  poaalliie  ttea. 

To  assemble  the  men  where  they  coald  be  trained  and  eqnlpiied  tar  i^ 
defense  of  the  Nation,  it  was  neeessaty  to  provide  campa  whidi 
nble  for  use  the  moment  the  men  were  called  Into  aefvlee.    It 
Intter  part  of  Jnne  that  the  eanipe  mnst  be  ready  tor 
than  September  S.  1917,  when  the  ftrst  eon(U«eata  of  the  adeetiva 
to  be  received. 

The  committee  should  consider  the  aitoation  then  confrontlnc  the  ea^tfry 
Not  only  were  S2  campa  required  to  be  built  to  meet  the  needa  of  tte  War  C»- 
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IMirtment,  but  this  work  must  be  done  at  a  time  when  all  the  remurceg  of  the 
Nation  were  being  mobilized'  for  the  construction  of  buildings  necessary  for 
tlie  war.  to  say  nothing  of  the  necessity  for  the  preparation  of  war  materials. 

It  was  then  obvious  that  the  construction  of  these  camps  within  the  time 
limited-  was  an  utter  Impossibility  if  the  persons  in  charge  of  the  construction 
were  to  be  at  liberty  to  seek  the  necessary  labor  from  any  and  every  field 
and  In  competition  with  each  other,  and  so  It  was  ordered  and  required  that 
ttie  labor  for  tlie  construction  of  each  camp,  except  some  plumbers,  should 
tie  drawn  from  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  the  camp.  Thus  it  was  that  the 
48,O00  men  employed  from  first  to  last  in  the  construction  of  Camp  Sherman 
were  drawn  from  the  State  of  Ohio  and  Immediate  vicinity,  exclusive  of  the 
vicinity  of  Dayton,  where  the  camps  for  the  air  forces  were  located. 

It  was  then  obvious  that  tlie  materials  necessary  for  the  construction  of 
these  camps  and  for  other  Government  work  could  not  be  drawn  from  any 
and  every  source  of  supply,  but  the  materials  must  be  mobilized  and  dis- 
tributed In  such  manner  as  to  best  expedite  the  work  on  each  camp  and  avoid 
competition  for  material& 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  before  the  contract  was  entered  Into  the 
rovemment  had  assumed  control  of  both  labor  and  materials,  so  ttiat  the  con- 
tractors undertaking  construction  work  were  obliged  to  purchase  practically 
all.  materials  and  acquire  labor  at  places  and  at  prices  fixed  In  advance  by 
tlie  Government.  We  were  only  permitted  to  purchase  25  per  cent  of  ma- 
terials locally,  and  only  when  absolutely  necessary  and  approved  by  the 
<-uiitracting  officer,  as  permanent  injury  to  the  business  of  the  country  would 
be  done  If  local  stocks  were  depleted. 

Kach  of  the  camps  required  to  be  built  consisted  of  something  more  than  an 
aggregation  of  sheds  or  houses  for  protection  of  the  men  from  the  weather. 
The  necessary  part  of  each  camp  was  the  railroad  tracks  and  system,  water  sup- 
ply, sewer  system,  lighting  system,  laundries,  bakeries,  hospitals,  refrigerating 
plants,  g:arbage-dlspo!<al  plants,  and  the  other  facilities  essential  for  the  proper 
a^-.'<cmblagc  and  training  of  the  men  under  modern  and  sanitary  conditions. 

Up  to  the  time  that  these  contracts  were  let  for  the  construction  of  these 
camps  the  Construction  Division  of  the  War  Delia rtment  hud  not  prepared 
anything  like  the  plans,  specifications,  and  details  oustonuirlly  fumishecl  on 
private  work,  and  It  was  necessary  to  have  the  work  progre-s-s  as  the  necessary 
plans  were  kelng  developed  and  made. 

The  exact  requirements  of  each  camp  could  not  be  determined  in  advance 
of  the  letting  of  the  contracts,  nor  could  anyone  fix  the  locution  of  each  build- 
ing or  equipment  to  be  provided  In  or  in  connection  with  each  building. 

Our  surces  of  supply  of  materials  and  labor  were  limited  and  fixed  by  the 
fiovemment  Prices  to  be  paid  were  either  fixed  by  the  Government  In  advance 
or  fixed  as  the  work  progressed,  and  there  was  no  element  of  cost  within  our 
control,  excepting  only  that  the  cost  would  be  greater  or  less  depending  upon 
tiie  efficiency  or  inefficiency  of  our  own  work  of  supervision  and  management. 
We  undertook  the  work  knowing  that  our  maximum  compensation  was  fixed 
and  knowing  that  our  maximum  compensation  would  have  to  be  drawn  upon  to 
meet  the  various  items  and  expenditures  for  which  we  were  not  to  be  reim- 
bursed, and  we  did  not  know  at  the  time  the  contract  was  entered  Into  or  at 
any  time  while  it  was  In  process  what  work  we  were  to  be  called  upon  to  do 
until  we  received  the  definite  orders  for  such  work. ' 

THE  CRABACTEB  OF  UEN  EMPr.OVED  ON  THE  WOKK. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  subject  your  committee  Is  entitled  to  know  the 
cliaracter  of  our  organization  and  the  character  of  the  men  selected  by  us  to 
liave  charge  or  supervision  of  the  work. 

The  business  of  this  company  was  started  by  Anderton  Bentley,  about  1873, 
and  was  conducted  by  him  as  a  private  busine.ss  until  1893,  when  a  partnership 
was  formed  between  Anderton  and  James  Bentley,  under  the  name  of  A.  Bent- 
ley  &.  Son;  later  another  son,  Thomas  Bentley,  came  Into  the  firm,  and  was 
ctianged  to  A.  Bentley  &  Sons.  In  1907  Mr.  .indcrton  Bentley  retired  from 
business  and  the  present  corporation  was  formed  under  the  name  of  The  A. 
Bentley  &  Sons  Co. 

This  concern  has  consistently  carried  on  a  building  construction  busines.s, 
an<l  since  1S75  It  has  built  almost  every  conceivable  kind  of  structure,  from  the 
smallest  house  to  some  of  the  largest  structures  in  the  United  States.  In  1917, 
when  this  contract  was  tendered  to  it,  it  had  under  way  about  $4,000,000  of 
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vrork,  Including  five  large  powerhouses,  a  d^artment  store  casting  abnat 
;^,500,000,  some  bank  buildings,  and  several  Industrial  and  office  buiidlnp. 
^^'e  think  we  sliould  say  that  we  have  specialized  in  what  might  be  called  rootli 
work,  such  as  power  houses,  factories,  filter  plants,  warehouses,  rather  thia 
ornamental  work,  such  as  post  offices,  art  museums,  or  work  of  a  fine  fiatarr. 
When  MaJ.  Starrett  asked  us  to  list  our  company  for  tills  work  he  Mid  uor 
training  exactly  fitted  us  for  the  work. 

This  company  has  at  this  date  under  construction  work  wbicb  will  com  i^ 
proximately  $6,500,000,  all  of  which  has  been  trusted  to  It  bjr  pri'«»te 
under  the  ao-called  cost-plus  form  of  contract 

At  this  time  and  In  1917  this  company  had  in  its  employmant  or  had  i 
a  large  force  of  experioiced  men,  oompetmt  to  act  as  sopertntendents  i 
men  in  the  direction  of  this  work.  It  had  an  aocoontlnK  force  eaiMbip  «f  n- 
pasion  to  meet  the  demands  of  these  contracts.  It  had  a  parchaatac  depart- 
ment,  traffic  divisions,  and  other  divisions  which  wonld  necesBartly  be  calM 
upon  for  service  in  connection  with  this  work. 

All  of  these  divisions  were  necessarily  required  to  expend  to  meet  anJ  *• 
the  work  called  for  by  this  contract. 

This  company  selected  for  the  Camp  Sherman  work  the  very  best  ro^ 
available,  and  inasmuch  as  the  work  required  the  assemblage  of  a  Urst 
number  of  workmen  from  other  towns  in  Ohio,  and  the  feeding,  boiuinK.  i*.' 
'Care  of  such  men  while  on  the  work,  it  was  concluded  to  call  to  the  awLwur,* 
of  the  company  a  man  who  had  a  large  experience  in  the  handling  of  Ia>>' 
under  like  circumstances,  and  so  this  company  employed  Mr.  C.  R.  Bolll:r» 
Trorth  as  general  superintendent. 

It  should  be  noted  while  on  this  subject  that  the  testimony  of  one  of  '"- 
witne.sses  called  by  the  subcommittee  charged  Mr.  Holllngsworth  with  h»'. 
Ing  deliberately  employed  excessive  labor  and  with  deliberately  onDcei".L: 
labor  about  the  camp,  apparently  with  the  view  (»f  mulcting  the  Goveminef.'  ' 
the  percentage  payable  to  this  company  on  the  wages  of  such  labor.  T.  .- 
Mr.  Holllngsworth  is  charged  by  this  testimony  with  the  meanest  concdn  - 
fraud  upon  his  Government. 

We  ask  the  committee  to  consider  in  connection  with  thig  testimoay  t;* 
fact  that  Mr.  Holllngsworth 's  brother  was  killed  in  the  war  and  his  '^ 
sons  went  into  the  Canadian  Flying  Corps,  and  that  one  of  them,  after  pi" 
ticipating  In  a  number  of  battles,  was  shot  down  behind  the  German  l'.'-* 
was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  and  has  but  recently  l)een  released  ami  r- 
turned  to  this  country. 

We  ask  the  committee  to  determine  whether  it  is  concelTable  tliat  a  taz 
who  had  two  sons  in  the  service  would  commit  a  crime  so  contemptible  t:>- 
■detestable  as  charged  by  this  testimony. 

We  annex  a  statement  showing  the  training  of  Mr.  HolUnKSwortb  ' ' 
this  work. 

Another  of  the  men  against  whom  particularly  vicious  attack  luu  l>^' 
made  by  the  testimony  Is  Capt.  Tregellls,  our  superintendent  of  traiMt»nt 
tion. 

In  connection  with  the  building  of  Camp  Sherman  It  was  obrloiuJy  o<— * 
sary  to  transport  men  and  materials  from  one  iwlnt  to  another  In  th*  n 
and  when  it  is  considered  that  46,000,000  feet  of  lumber  were  hanletl  • 
place  and  that  48,000  men  were  employed  on  the  camp  from  beidnnlns  • 
end,  the  character  of  the  transportation  problem  can  be  understood.  It  «■• 
necessary  for  us  to  employ  a  man  who  had  had  previons  experience  In  ••  • 
handling  materials  and  men,  and  we  selected  Capt  Tregellls. 

He  had  served  in  the  British  Army  in  the  Gallipoli  campaign   aa   du'C'' 
•of  transport,  and  was  wounded  there.    He  recovered  and  itervipd  In   Fn  • 
as  master  of  transport  until  he  was  so  badly  wounded  that  he  was  tnva. 
out  of  service  and  pensioned  for  life,  but  with   a  spirit  stronjwr  th^n 
maimed    body   he   brought   his   ability    and   experience   to   this   comitry    s- 
entered  our  service  as  superintendent  of  transportation  In  a  civilian  eapa.~»- 
though  he  could  no  longer  fight.    In  addition  to  that  experience  Capt  Trer*    • 
had  had  charge  of  transportation  service  for  S.  Pearson  Sons  Co.  in  the  Mr' 
can  oil  fields  and  had  owned  and  operated  mule  transports  in  Sooth  Anvr  - 
<The  British  Board  of  Pensions  recently  sent  Capt  Tregellls  to  Callfiv-  t 
In  the  hope  that  he  may  recover  his  health,  though  the  remit  Is  dootNfs. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  a  man  who  has  been  assailed  by  the  testimony  of  u 
exconvlct 
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In  considering  our  organization  before  and  dtirlng  the  construction  of  Oamp 
Sherman,  the  committee  should  understand  what  properly  comprises  a  con- 
tractor's organization. 

A  manufacturer  maintains  at  all  times  a  complete  and  permanent  organiza- 
tion, but  a  contractor  is  obliged  to  organize  bis  forces  for  each  Item  of  work, 
because  he  seldom  knows  when  the  work  will  come  to  htm.  He  may  have 
(several  Jobs  of  work  given  to  him  at  about  the  same  time  and  have  them  all  In 
prof^ress  at  the  same  time,  or  there  may  be  intervals  between  the  completion 
of  one  Job  and  the  commencement  of  another. 

No  two  Jobs  are  alike  and  no  two  require  the  same  organization. 

A  contractor's  organization,  therefore,  consists  primarily  of  the  heads  of 
departments,  such  as  his  engineers,  chief  superintendent,  and  several  superin- 
tendents, accounting  force,  etc.,  but  the  contractor  knows  where  to  get  the  men 
to  expand  his  organization  whenever  necessary. 

Our  records  and  those  of  Mr.  Holllngsworth  cover  many  years  of  experience, 
«o  that  when  we  need  a  superintendent,  a  foreman,  or  other  employee,  we  can 
turn  to  our  records  and  find  the  man  we  want. 

We  believe  that  it  Is  unnecessary  for  us  to  point  out  to  the  committee  that 
no  contractor  in  the  United  States  has  an  organization  big  enough  to  supply 
the  men  required  to  construct  one  of  these  cnmps,  and  that  every  contractor 
was  obliged  to  do  exactly  what  we  did — round  out  and  expand  his  organization 
to  meet  the  situation.  To  Illustrate,  we  know  of  no  contractor  in  the  United 
States  with  a  commls.sury  organization  instantly  available  and  large  enough 
to  fee<l.  house,  and  care  for  11,000  men. 

If  the  committee  will  ascertain  the  facts  and  compare  the  permanent  or 
standing  organization  of  the  various  large  contractors  In  the  United  States, 
■we  believe  that  it  will  be  found  that  our  organization  is  as  complete  as  any, 
''de  consideration  being  given  to  the  volume  of  work  normally  handled  by  each 
concern. 

Considering  equipment  as  a  part  of  organization,  we  believe  that  it  will  be 
found  that  we  own  and  carry  normally  more  equipment  for  the  volume  of 
tvnrk  done  than  most  of  the  confactors  in  the  United  States. 

Many  contractors  of  fine  ability  and  standing  do  very  large  amounts  of  work 
annually  on  practically  no  equipment,  but  rely  on  rented  equipment. 

At  the  present  time  our  equiimient  will  inventorj'  at  least  $275,000. 

8ALABTE8    OF    OFFICEBS,     SUPEItn<TEK  DENTS,     ANR    FOBEUEN. 

The  contract  excluded  from  the  cost  of  the  work  the  salaries  of  our  ofBcers 
nnd  head  office  expense,  and  no  such  Items  were  included.  Our  general  over- 
bend  expense  was  not  paid  by  the  Government  as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  work, 
but  was  carried  and  paid  by  us.  In  ascertaining  our  net  comi«nsation  such 
officers'  salaries,  or  rather  our  general  overhead  expense,  should  be  deducted 
from  our  maximum  compensation. 

There  has  been  some  criticism  of  the  salaries  paid  to  superintendents  and 
foremen  at  the  camp.  All  these  salaries  were  approved  by  the  construction 
officer.  In  considering  these  salaries  we  ask  the  committee  to  keep  In  mind 
that  our  men  had  to  maintain  their  homes  and  families  as  usual  and  In  addition 
bad  to  pay  their  own  living  expenses  at  Chillicothe  and  such  traveling  expenses 
as  were  incurred  In  going  back  and  forth  to  visit  their  families. 

The  salaries  had  to  be  fixed  at  a  point  that  would  attract  and  hold  good 
men.  In  all  cases  the  salaries  were  fixed  by  the  construction  officer.  Consid- 
ering every  element  we  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  salaries  approved  by  the 
contracting  officer  were  reasonable  and  no  more  than  should  be  paid. 

OOVEBRHENT   StJPEBVlSION    OVEB    OOTl   WOBK. 

The  contract  stated  th^t  we  were  required  in  the  shortest  possible  time  (not 
the  shortest  practicable  time)  to  furnish  the  labor,  material,  tools,  machinery, 
equipment,  facilities,  and  supplies  and  do  all  things  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction and  completion  of  the  buildings  and  utilities  of  Camp  Sherman  in 
accordance  with  the  drawings  and  specifications  furnished  by  the  Government 
contracting  officer,  and  subject  to  his  supervision,  directions,  and  instructions 
in  every  detail ;  and  changes  and  additions  were  permitted  to  be  made  at  any 
time  and  from  time  to  time  by  the  contracting  officer.    The  contract  by  Ita 
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terms  covered  all  such  cbanges,  modiflcatlona  and  addltlwis  with  the  mar' 
effect  as  If  they  were  embodied  In  the  original  drawings  and  apecUhstiaiM. 

It  was  provided  that  we  were  to  l>e  reimbursed  for  such  ci  onr  actval  net 
expense  In  the  performance  of  the  work  as  might  be  approved  or  nttlAMl  b; 
the  contracting  officer,  including  only  such  as  were  set  forth  In  the  coDtmn. 

The  contracting  officer,  by  the  terms  of  the  contract,  was  given  fall  acrew 
to  the  property  and  the  work  and  material,  and  to  all  books,  records.  reeei|>Ok. 
Touchers,  and  memoranda  pertaining  to  the  work. 

The  contract  stipulated  the  hours  and  conditions  of  labor  and  the  eoatni- 
tng  officer  was  given  complete  control  over  all  wages,  hours,  and  other  mmttrrr 
appertaining  to  the  labor  on  the  work. 

Tho  contract  provided  that  we  were  to  do  such  work  as  from  day  tn  d»j 
we  were  required  to  do  by  the  contracting  officer,  and  that  we  were  riqui"»i; 
to  do  this  work  under  his  supervision  and  direction,  and  that  we  were  to  v 
reimbursed  only  for  such  of  our  expenditures  for  labor  and  material  ■«  !••■ 
contracting  officer  should  approve. 

The  contracting  officers  designated  from  time  to  time  on  the  work  were  ll^j. 
W.  A.  Dempsey,  Col.  I.  W.  Llttell,  Col.  R.  C.  Marshall. 

The  construction  quartermaster  designated  on  the  work  was  Capt.  «i.-« 
Col.)  Dabney,  whose  history  and  record  Is  available  In  the  War  DepartiU'C- 

Capt.  Dabney's  assistant  was  Capt.  T.  E.  Rhoades. 

The  following  shows  something  of  Capt.  Rhoades's  qaallflcatiotiA  ff>r  >:> 
work: 

Full  name:  Theodore  Eckford  Rhoades. 

Education :  Cornell  University,  civil  engineer. 

189»-1900:  With  the  Hall  &  Grant  Constmctlon  Co.,  superintefMlMU  _' 
charge  of  building  construction. 

1902-1917:  With   the   A.    R.   Whitney.    Jr.,    Co.   and    their   «uc«*a<..n».   ••- 
Whitney-Steen  Co.  and  their  successors,  the  Whitney  Co.,  as  follows:  l9«it:-r.«. 
building  superintendent;  1903-1905,  representative  In  the  Republic  of  M«-\ 
in  charge  of  construction ;  1905-1911,  general  superintendent,  chief  etieicMvr  .  ■ 
tho  Whitney  Co. ;  1911-1917,  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the  W .  • 
ney  Co. 

Note. — During  this  period  Capt  Rhoades  constructed  alxmt  *."i»>.i»i"«« 
worth  of  buildings,  including  tlie  Mutual  Life  Building,  in  Mexi«»  t'ltv  :  ••• 
L.  C.  Smith  Building  (42  .stories),  in  Seattle;  half  a  dozen  huildinKH  io  fie:  -• 
Colo.;  buildings  in  Salt  I^ke  City,  Butte,  Augtistu  ((Ja.).  Charleston  «N  « 
Boston,  Lawrence,  New  York,  New  .Jersey,  including  resldenci's.  |m>w«t  Iw:;-" 
churches,  office  buildings,  dikes  and  dams,  sewers,  wiiter-sopi>ly  systeuis.  i  - 
pitals,  temples,  factories,  lofts,  warehouses,  etc. 

1917:  Commissioned  captain  of  Engineei-a,  officer  In  charge  of  consinj  -  ^ 
at  Chillicothe  cantonment. 

1917-1919 :  Overseas  with  the  A.  E.  F. 

1919  ami  present :  Vice  president  and  Rfneriil  manager  of  the  Kre<l  K.  Fr--  • 
Co.,  architects,  engineers,  and  builders,  in  charge  of  about  $3,0U0,(M.tO  w<irx;-  • 
work. 

The  construction  quartermaster  had  available  for  his  assistants  in  th^  »••-. 
of  8ui)ervislon  a  corps  of  auditors  and  others  comprising  a  forw  of  ».ut»«.  -. 
men. 

The  construction  quartermaster  fixed  from  time  to  time  the  rates  of  »..  . 
we  should  pay  the  different  classes  of  workmen,  and  Wf  paid  onl.v  s-U€-l«  *,.- 
He  approved  from  time  to  time  all  purchases  of  material,  not  only  the  t  -   •> 
to  be  paid  but  the  quality  of  the  material  to  be  furnished,  and  he  or  his  a-*-  - 
ants  insix'cted  and  checked  all  materials  recelveii  and  used  on  the  ut»rk. 

He  approved  the  prices,  rate,  or  terms  of  each  and  every  sulK-tmtrart  lr.\  ■  - 
in  the  work,  such  as  the  subcontract  for  plumbing. 

As  heretofore  stated,  we  were  allowed  no  discretion  In  the  wagn  of  htU.r    • 
tlie  prices  of  material.    Our  sole  function  and  duty  was  to  acquire  and  a*-^  : 
the  necessary  labor  and  material  and  do  the  work  under  the  Imtu^liati-  .  . 
dally  suiHTvlslon  and  direction  of  the  contracting  officer. 

The  contract  required  us  to  deliver  to  the  contmcting  officer  when  anj  ; 
ment  was  made  to  us  all  Invoices,  all  documents,  and  supporting  iwp«"r<  t..'«  •» 
sary  to  prove  the  propriety  of  the  expenditure  by  us  of  the  item  for  »l.i  •.  ». 
were  paid,  and  in  each  and  every  case  the  contracting  officer  or  hi«  a-'j'.^ta-  • 
audited  and  approve<l  each  item  while  the  facts  and  drcumstancer.  «r«M-«  f-  * 
and  open  to  Investigation.    We  were  not  only  subject  to  such  current  dlr«-  •  > 
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and  BupeiTtslon  and  to  sncb  current  audita,  bat  when  the  work  was  completed 
a  complete  audit  of  each  and  every  Item  of  ezpeodltare  to  the  last  penny  was 
made  by  the  War  Department. 

Under  Article  IV  of  the  contract  we  received  from  time  to  time  partial  pay- 
ments on  account  of  our  compensation.  Final  payment  will  not  be  made  until 
a  complete  audit  of  every  expenditure  and  Item  has  beta  made  by  the  War 
Department. 

We  believe  the  commltte  will  not  assume  without  complete  and  convincingT 
proof  that  Col.  Dabn^  or  any  of  his  assistants  failed  in  the  performance  of 
their  duty,  or  that  the  directions  they  gave  us  from  time  to  tlui«>  In  rtM|NH-i  «r 
this  work  were  imjiwoper,  or  that  any  payments  made  to  us  were  Improper; 
and  we  submit  something  very  convincing;  will  be  required  to  satisfy  this  com- 
mittee that  the  contracting  officer  or  his  assistants  were  incompetent  or  negli- 
gent, or  that  we  were  negligeDt..  or  that  a  dollar  of  Government  money  was 
Improperly  received  by  us.  * 

The  claim  that  we  deliberately  increased  the  cost  of  the  work  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Increasing  our  compensation  Is  preposterous. 

The  suggestion  made  by  whoever  made  It,  or  whoever  cares  to  make  it,  that 
we  deliberately  increased  the  cost  of  this  work  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
oar  compensation  is  completely  met  by  the  facts,  which  show  conclusively  that 
from  the  moment  the  work  was  started  it  was  obvious  to  everyone  that  we 
would  be  called  upon  to  do  more  mork  than  the  amount  required  to  entitle  us 
to  our  maximum  fee ;  that  we  would  be  required  to  assume  and  jiey  out  of  our 
gross  compensation  the  items  we  have  enumerated  above,  which  would  operate 
to  reduce  our  net  compensation  to  a  very  low  figure;  and  that  no  matter  how 
much  work  we  did  our  compensation  could  not  be  Increased,  and  the  more  work 
we  did  the  greater  would  be  the  amount  we  would  be  required  to  expend  out  of 
oar  gross  compensation  for  the  items  above  enumerated. 

The  fact  that  we  constructed  work  costing  over  $9,000,000  for  a  maximum 
compensation  which  was  earned  when  we  had  constructed  work  costing 
$4,406,000  demonstrates  beyond  a  quibble  that  it  is  sheer  nonsense  to  suggest 
the  diarge  that  we  so  Increased  the  amount  of  the  work  for  the  purpose  of 
earning  additional  compensation. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  cniitmot  niul  the  firciinistances  hei-eln  outlined  we 
could  only  get  more  money  than  our  fixed  maximum  compensation  by  falsifying 
pny  rolls,  or  falsifying  Invoices,  or  by  "  raking  off "  percentages  or  commis- 
sions In  the  purchase  of  materials. 

The  control  of  the  pay  rolls,  keeping  of  the  time  of  the  employees,  was 
assumed  by  the  contracting  officer. 

The  contract  required  us  to  take  advantage  of  all  discounts  available,  and 
whenever  unable  to  take  such  advantage  to  promptly  notify  the  contracting 
officer  of  our  Inability  and  the  reasons  therefor. 

All  revenues  from  the  operation  of  the  commissary  or  hospital  or  other 
facilities,  or  from  rebates,  etc.,  were  required  to  be  accounted  for  and  applied 
In  the  reduction  of  cost  of  the  work. 

There  was  a  current  and  dally  audit  of  all  these  Items  and  each  and  every 
Item  was  accounted  for,  not  only  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  the  auditors 
In  charge  of  the  daily  audits,  but  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  the  auditors 
who  conducted  the  final  audits.  In  fact,  the  field  auditors  deducted  discounts 
before  authorizing  payment. 

It  was  impossible,  if  we  were  so  disposed,  for  us  or  any  contractor  to  steal 
from  the  Government  any  item  we  were  not  entitled  to  under  the  terms  of 
this  contract,  and  It  was  Impossible  for  us  to  Increase  our  compensation  bj 
adding  to  the  cost  of  the  work. 

We  take  it  this  committee  will  be  as  prompt  and  vigorous  in  the  exoneration 
and  commendation  of  those  who  have  honestly  discharged  their  obligations  to 
the  Government  as  it  will  be  in  the  denunciation  and  prosecution  of  those  who 
have  defrauded  the  Government. 

GOVXBRMENT  AUDFrS. 

We  have  shown  that  after  we  passed  the  $4,166,000  mark  we  had  everything 
to  lose  and  nothing  to  «raln  by  prolonging  the  work.  The  expense  Items  for 
vrhlch  we  were  not  entitled  to  reimbursement  would  continue  to  pile  up  and 
our  gross  compensation  would  stand  ut  the  maximum. 

We  believe  we  have  shown  that  the  only  way  in  which  we  could  get  any 
more  than  our  maTtmum  comoensatlon  out  of  the  Government  would  be  by- 
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stealing,  and  we  could  only  do  tbls  by  padding  the  pay  rolls  or  conspiring  wi:li 
vendors  of  materials  to  pad  invoices,  so  that  in  tbis  connection  it  seems  italra- 
ble  to  briefly  review  the  Government  aadlts. 

In  tlie  first  place  there  was  a  current  daily  audit  In  chaige  of  the  Govcib- 
ment  field  auditor,  who  had  something  in  excess  ot  100  assistants 

All  material  received  on  the  camp  was  checked  and  Insiiected  by  the  fleid 
auditor's  department,  and  receiving  and  Inspection  slips  were  made  oat. 

When  an  Invoice  came  it  was  handed  in  duplicate  to  the  field  auditor,  wtwae 
assistants  checked  it  against  the  receiving  and  inspection  slips,  diecked  iue 
prices  against  those  authorized  by  the  Government,  checked  all  compntatkin* 
and  extensions,  and  computed  and  deducted  discounts. 

The  field  auditor  then  gave  us  authority  to  pay  a  specific  amonnt  oa  «■<*!: 
specific  invoice. 

Each  Government  voucher  approved  by  the  field  auditor  ^owed  the  apeciL>- 
invoice  approved  and  paid.  • 

We  then  paid  the  invoices  and  had  them  receipted,  and  then  returned  tl.* 
receipted  invoices  to  the  field  auditor. 

That  this  audit  was  very  thorough  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  fc-M 
auditor's  department  deducted  as  little  as  1  cent  to  malce  the  amounts  mppro^d 
for  payment  absolutely  accurate. 

With  respect  to  the  pay  rolls,  the  field  auditor's  department  kept  the  time  ••! 
all  employees,  wrote  up  the  pay  rolls  and  delivered  them  to  us  showinjc  t.^ 
details  of  employment,  such  as  the  name  of  each  man,  the  time  worked.  V.r 
rate,  and  total  due. 

We  then  sent  to  Chillicothe  the  currency  required  to  pay  these  pay  rolls.  «e 
filled  the  pay  envelopes  and  delivered  them  to  the  field  auditor,  and  took  !.> 
receipts.    The  field  auditor's  assistants  then  i>ald  the  men. 

When  our  work  was  approximately  done  the  field  auditor  made  a  compkKi>  •  r 
final  audit  and  prepared  what  the  auditors  know  as  an  A-to-H  statemrat. 

Two  additional  similar  complete  audits  were  made  by  the  accounttnic  bra:  ■ ' 
of  the  Construction  Division  of  the  War  Department,  and  two  additional  A-t«>  U 
statements  were  prepared. 

In  addition  to  these  audits  five  or  six  special  audits  of  specific  accounts  b.*'- 
bpen  made  as,  for  instance,  our  commissary  department  was  audited  in  nc 
-oflice  by  a  Government  auditor  who  took  three  months  to  the  work  and  cberi- 
and  audited  every  penny.  He  filed  a  report  showing  that  the  Govemmeat  ot.«. 
us  over  $9,000  on  account  of  the  commissary. 

The  committee  should  also  understand  that  In  addition  to  all  the  forreo*-: 
audits,  all  the  papers  and  records  must  go  to  the  Auditor  of  the  War  Dcfun- 
ment  for  a  final  audit. 

The  committee  should  further  undei-stand  that  our  account  has  not  t«»- 
flnally  settled.  There  is  still  due  us  on  account  of  our  compensation  $17 JSS&  :r. 
which  was  due  December,  1917,  but  has  not  been  paid. 

We  have  a  claim  for  $9,000  or  thereabout  reported  by  the  Government  anrti'"* 
to  be  payable  to  us  on  account  nf  the  commissary,  and  we  have  a  daln  of  aN--: 
$11,500  on  account  of  public  liability  insurance. 

Against  these  claims  the  Government  is  entitled  to  credits  of  about  $17.''»< 
so  that  in  our  view  there  Is  now  due  us  from  the  Government  somethloj;  Ln  :^ 
neighborhood  of  $20,000. 

Our  claim  for  about  $11,.500,  on  account  of  public  liability  Inaorance,  ari<^ 
from  the  fact  that  we  carried  this  Insurance  for  the  protection  of  the  wor.. 
although  it  was  not  approved  or  required  by  the  contracting  officer. 

Under  the  contract  we  were  only  entitled  to  reimbursement  for  socfa  lr.»-.- 
ance  as  should  be  authorized  by  the  contracting  officer,  but  we  were  entttltHi  • 
reimbursement  for  losses  sustained  during  the  work  not  compensated  for  '  ■ 
Insurance. 

There  were  a  number  of  accidents  around  the  camp  which  were  Mttleti  * . 
the  Insurance  company,  so  that  we  are  clearly  entitled  to  be  reimburaed  »-.*r-  - 
for  the  insurance  premiums  or  for  the  amount  paid  out  In  settlenaenx  : 
accidents. 

The  War  Department,  we  understand,  has  recognized  and  settled  rtalei*  .' 
other  contractors  for  premiums  paid  for  such  insurance. 

PEHFOBXANCB  or  THK  WOIX. 

We  append  a  statement  by  Mr.  G.  H.  HolUngawortb,  our  general  sapertB:>T .' 
«nt  in  charge  of  the  construction  of  Camp  Sherman,  showing  the  perftsrmaii  ^ 
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■ot  the  work  and  other  facta  pertinent  to  this  Investigation.    Mr.  Holllgswortli's 
statement  Is  as  full  as  the  limits  of  this  presentation  will  permit.  , 

We  performed  the  contract  honestly  and  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  and  we 
-denounce  unwarranted  statements  of  those  who  have  testified  in  derogation  of 
our  work. 

We  demand,  as  is  our  right  to  demand,  credit  for  work  honestly  done,  and 
we  are  presenting  this  statement  in  full  confidence  that  this  committee  will  not 
do  or  permit  an  Injustice  to  be  done  to  or  suffered  by  anyone  who  has  done 
honestly  and  to  the  best  of  his  ability  the  work  he  contracted  to  do. 

In  addition  to  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  statement  of  Mr.  HoUingsworth,  we 
sabmit  the  foHowing  as  a  few  of  the  salient  facts:  We  ha,d  approximately 
-$525,000  of  capital  invested  in  this  work  while  it  was  in  progress  and  while 
our  Items  of  cost  were  awaiting  reimbursement  by  the  Government. 

Ortginally,  the  camp  was  intended  to  take  18,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  but  owing 
to  changes  and  enlargement  it  actually  required  46,000,000  feet. 

In  all,  1,528  bnihlings  were  erected,  to  say  nothing  of  a  large  number  of  tem- 
porary buildings  and  alterations. 

The  greatest  number  of  men  employed  on  construction  work  at  any  time  was 
About  11,000  men,  while  during  the  entire  contract  there  were  employed  at 
various  times  a  total  of  48,000  men. 

On  a  basis  of  10-hour  working  day  within  the  period  of  90  days  one  building, 
large  or  small,  and  practically  all  of  them  were  large,  was  erected  and  com- 
pleted on  an  average  of  every  42  minutes,  not  counting  in  this  the  temporary 
<]uarter$  of  workmen.  • 

The  contract  was  signed  on  June  27,  1917,  and  then  the  corn  was  waving  in 
tlie  fields  and  not  a  spadeful  of  ground  had  been  touched  or  a  survey  made. 
On  S^tember  6, 1917,  the  camp  was  ready  for  the  first  contingait  of  recruits  to 
arrive. 

Whatever  may  be  said,  the  camp  was  finished  on  time. 

The  following  facts  will  give  the  committee  some  notion  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  work: 

Camp  Sherman. 

Total  number  of  balldings 1,628 

Number  of  cars  of  lumber 2,174 

Amount  of  lumber board  feet—  '  46, 000, 000 

Number  of  cars  of  roofing l: 77 

Amount  of  roofing square  feet 4, 244, 100 

Number  of  cars  of  wall  board 44 

Amoimt  of  wall  board square  feet__  2, 858, 970 

Number  of  cars  of  wire  screening 5 

Amount  of  wire  .screening square  feet 869,  895 

Number  of  cars  of  nails  (equal  to  11,080  kegs) 17 

Amount  of  electric  wiring  (in  feet) : 

Inside 1, 250,  GOO 

Outside J 2, 640, 000 

Number  of  lamp  sockets 22,  500 

Amount  of  telephone  wiring  (in  feet) 264,000 

Number  of  tel^houes 327 

Number  of  doors 10,  639 

Number  of  sash 62, 415 

Amount  of  vitrified  pipe  (in  feet) 136,744 

Amount  of  wood  pipe  (in  feet) 76,059 

Npmber  of  cars  of  all  kinds  of  pipe 326 

Amount  of  iron  pipe   (in  feet) 8,100 

Oreatest  number  of  cars  of  material  handled  in  any  one  day 71 

Total  number  of  cars  of  material  of  all  kinds 3,303 

Average  number  of  cars  of  material  hauled  in  per  day  when  opera- 
tion was  in  full  swing 55 

Number  of  miles  of  roads 16. 8 

Number  of  miles  of  railroad  siding 7. 51 

Number  of  miles  sewer  line: 

Main , 9.  825 

6-lncb   sewer 10. 0 

Number  of  miles  water  line 14.87 


>  This  reqnlrei]  a  forest  of  at  least  16,000  trees  to  be  cat  and  sawed. 
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Number  of  miles  tmcbing  (in  addition  to  newer  and  water  line)—  *'> 

Amount  of  mqney  expended  in  plumbing  fixtures , $124.  **> 

Method  of  beating  (steam  or  stove) : 

(o)  Nnml)er  of  miles  of  steam  lines *» 

(6)  Number  of  stoves LJSi 

Nnml>er  of  sewage  disposal  plants 1 

Number  vt  power  plants  installed  for  water  supply H 

Number  of  power  plants  Installed  for  heating 1«»: 

Number  of  power  plants  installed  for  lighting  (substation) I 

Total  number  of  pumps  installed i:: 

Greater  number  of  men  employed  in  any  one  day  (9,746,  Bentlcgr ; 

1,275,  subcontractors) U-OK 

Average  Aumber  of  men  employed  per  day  when  (^wratioo  waa  In 

full  svlDg  (week  ending  Sept.  4) W.flW 

Highest  pay  roll  in  any  one  week $S0(t,uO 

Average  pay  roll  per  week  when  operation  was  in  full  swing  (fi?am 

Aug.  21  to  Sept.  4) «382..%r. 

Number  of  men  In  official  organization  of  the  Oovemment 2^ 

Number  of  men  in  official  organization  of  contractor 30 

Barrels  of  cement 15.  W 

Total  number  of  meals  served 98R.t*> 

Pounds  of  meat  and  flsb  served 480.  *t 

Total  cost,  approximately $9.630.UiW 

May  we  suggest  that  the  committee  should  keep  these  facts  in  mind  in  mr. 
sldering  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  who  appeared  before  the  snbcommiTtfT 
No.  2  at  Columbus  and  ChlUicothe. 

Of  the  witnesses  called  before  the  subcommittee,  approximately  10  wer> 
from  Ckilumbus,  42  were  from  Boss  County,  Ohio  (Chiilicothe).  and  10  fr"»< 
elsewhere  in  the  State. 

These  witnesses  were  carpenters,  farmers,  unUertakors,  photographers,  tw:. 
sters,  mechanics,  small  contractors,  and  the  like,  and  while  some  of  Oinu  n-.- 
have  been  perfectly  honest  in  their  views,  It  is  obvious  that  not  one  had  'ir- 
capadty  to  comprehend  what  it  means  to  assemble  and  nell  in  place  46.00iM**> 
feet  of  lumber  or  to  handle  the  other  items  of  materials  scheduled  above. 

Our  performance  of  this  work  was  such  as  to  call  forth  tlie  Tolnntary  c  n.- 
mendation  of  Maj.  Dabney,  as  follows: 

Wa»  rtrPXKTUKST, 

Office  of  the  CoxsTBrcTiNo  Qi-ARTEBif.\sTica. 
Camp  Shcrtnan,  Chiilicothe,  Ohio.  Derember  Jg.  iP/7 
From :  Constructing  Quartermaster. 

To :  The  A.  Bentley  &  Sons  Co..  Camp  Sherman,  Chiilicothe,  Ohio. 
Subject:  Release  from  construction  work. 

1.  Confirming  our  converssation  of  November  28.   1917.  and   in  ^'•Hnpliat  - 
with    telegraphic    instructions   from    the   Cantonment    Constmctlon    r>l^i«-- 
Washington,  D.  C,  you  are  hereliy  notified  thnt  the  services  of  your  ci>n!r.  •.- 
are  no  longer  requlreil  nt  this  cantonment.     This  release  to  be  effertiw  t- 
the  close  of  work  for  tlie  day  on  November  30.  1917. 

2.  You  are  further  notified  that  your  construction  work  has  l)een  p«»rf«»r-»-' 
in  a  satisfiictory  manner  and  thnt  the  cantonment  has  been  inspeote<i.  ain»r>->-..-'. 
and  receipted  for  by  Maj.  flen.  Edwin  F.  Glenn,  commanding  the  RIghty-ir  -' 
Division. 

3.  You  are  hereby  released  from  any  further  obligation  as  of  Noveniiwf  ■*• 
1917. 

4.  I  wish  to  express  my  pt>rsonal  appreciation  of  the  thon>neh  mniir>.-r    - 
which  your  organization  has  carried  out  Its  contracts  with  the  T"nlt«"d  S*.***' 
Government  and  of  the  perfect  harmony  which  existed  betwp«»n  the  n»^»n*-» '« 
of  your  organization  and  the  Government  representatives  servlne  uralrr   r. 
direction. 

\V.\«D  D^BTrY, 
Major  (Infantry),  Quartermattrr,  Vnited  Sttir*  .4n«» 

We  performe<1  this  work  honestly  and  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  an-l 
omitted  nothing  that  we  thoiight  would  contribute  to  the  suocesx  \>t  th«'  «    -. 
To  Illustrate  our  attitude  we  may  say  that  Gov.  Cox.  of  Ohio,  orn  i«-»-  *•• 
If  calleil,   that   at  our  request  he  caused  all   the  Idle  lalmrers  In  «'«•!•:'  •    - 
to  he  assembled  or  rounded  up  one  Sunday  to  load  on  cars  alt  tlk*  lun*-- 
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« 

<S.OOO,000  feet)  then  In  the  various  yard's  In  Columbus;  that  all  that  lumber 
•was  sent  to  Chlllicothe  on  special  trains  so  that  It  would,  and  did,  arrive 
Monday  morning,  to  keep  the  men  at  the  camp  at  work.  Maj.  Dabney  and 
Oapt  Rhoades  will  testify  that  we  purchased  this  lumber  at  a  cost  of  some- 
thing like  $25,000  over  the  standard  costs  fixed  by  the  Government,  at  the 
risk  of  not  being  reimbursed  by  the  Government.  They  can  testify  that  we  took 
this  action  because  lumber  from  the  South  destined  for'  the  camp  was  held  up 
on  congested  railroads  somewhere  south  of  Cincinnati.  If  this  lumber  had  not 
tbus  been  purchased,  assembled,  and  delivered  at  Chlllicothe  the  construction 
■work  would  have  been  delayed  and  we  would  have  lost  many  employees  and 
the  Government  would  have  been  put  to  the  expense  of  assembling  others. 

We  were  and  now  are  proud  of  our  work.  We  regard  the  construction  of 
this  camp  within  the  time  it  was  constructed  as  a  remarkable  achievement. 
The  performance  of  our  work  must  have  been  well  regarded  by  the  Construction 
l>lvi8lon  and  Government  officials,  because  on  September  24,  1917,  we  were  given 
the  contract  to  build  Camp  Johnston,  at  Jacksonville,  and  later  we  ■w'ere  given  a 
contract  to  construct  a  shipyard  and  concrete  ships  at  Jacksonville. 

We  are  unable  to  express  In  words  the  Indignalton  and  resentment  that  we 
feel,  that  we  should  be  charged  even  by  irresponsible  persons  with  waste, 
fxtravagance,  or  graft. 

We  are  shocked  that  suggestions,  Intimations,  or  charges  against  the  character 
of  onr  work  or  against  our  integrity  in  connection  with  this  work  should  be 
made  without  the  most  exhaustive  study  of  the  facts. 

We  believe  we  are  entitled  to  ask  a  complete  exoneration  by  this  conunittee, 
so  that  the  wrong  done  to  ns  by  the  sensational  publications  of  testimony  of 
Irresponsible  persons  may  be  rectified  so  far  as  possible. 

Not  only  do  we  resent  these  charges  and  suggestions  but  onr  resentment  and 
MBI^ation  Is  shared  by  hundreds  of  the  men  from  Ohio  who  were  emi^oved  on 
tJlft  work.  We  have  received  a  great  many  letters  from  all  parts  of  th*  State, 
wtttten  by  men  who  were  employed  on  this  work,  offering  to  come  to  «nr  as- 
alaUnce  If  their  testimony  is  desired  or  If  there  Is  anything  they  can  do..  Prom 
ofi»«iid  of  onr  work -to  the  other  there  were  48,000  men  employed,  and  moat  of 
tiMia*  came  from  Ohio ;  and  it  can  not  be  said  that  these  men  did  not  cotncu-there 
toi  dB.  and  that  they  did  not  do,  bcmest  work,  or  they  did  not  come  Irom  pa- 
triotic motives  or  because  they  wished  to  be  associated  in  some  way  in  the 
iierk  of  preparing  the  country  for  its  defense. 

If  the  committee  cares  to  test  the  general  honesty  and  integrity  of  the  men 
employed  on  this  work,  they  can  be  subpoenaed  to  central  points  in  the  State  of 
Ohio  by  the  hundreds,  so  that  they  can  be  examined ;  and  for  every  one  of  the 
sixty -odd  witnesses  who  have  thus  far  testified  at  Chlllicothe  or  Columbus  we 
will  locate  at  least  a  hundred  or  more  if  desired,  so  that  this  committee  can, 
by  any  means  it  sees  fit,  determine  whether  the  men  employed  by  ns  could  be 
indnced  to  be  parties  to  the  dishonest  and  contemptible  practices  suggested  by 
some  of  the  witnesses. 

We  would  like  to  have  these  men  called  to  testify,  and  offer  to  produce  them 
so  that  the  committee  can  determine  whether  or  not  these  men  would  have 
tolerated  conditions  such  as  have  been  testified  to  exist,  and  so  that  this  com- 
mittee can  determine  whether  or  not  Instructions  to  loaf  or  instructions  to  "  get 
in  tlie  clear  "  would  not  have  Instantly  brought  into  activity  the  Secret  Service 
men  known  to  be  about  the  camp. 

In  order  that  the  committee  may  determine  the  quality  of  our  performance  we 
shall  comment  upon  the  points  of  criticism  advanced  by  the  various  witnesses. 

In  determining  whether  or  not  we  were  extravagant  or  wasteful,  the  com- 
mittee should  make  a  careful  analysis  of  our  costa 

The  total  co«t  of  Camp  Sherman  was  about  $0,500,000,  including  furnishings, 
equipment,  facilities. 

The  cubic  contents  of  the  buildings  erected  was  64,268,188  feet. 

The  total  cost  per  cubic  foot,  including  everything,  was  14i  cents  per  cubic 
foot  of  building. 

The  total  labor  cost  was  $4,183,330,  so  that  the  total  cost  of  labor  per  cubic 
foot  of  building  (Including  all  facilities)  was  6i  cents  per  foot. 

We  are  now  trying  to  separate  the  costs  of  utilities  and  facilities  from  straight 
costs  of  barracks  and  buildings,  so  that  our  costs  for  buildings  can  be  computed 
and  compared  with  normal  and  other  building  costs.  We  ask  permission  to  file 
an  additional  statement  if  we  can  complete  these  figures  in  time.  We  believ* 
these  figures  will  show  a  very  reasonable  cost  per  cubic  foot 
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In  considering  whether  our  performance  was  extravagant  or  wasteful,  tli* 
committee  should  consider  the  efflclency  possible  at  the  time  the  oiup  »  » 
erected,  and  should  bear  in  mind  the  difference  between  present-daj-  eCi  U-  <•> 
of  labor  and  the  eflSclency  in  past  years,  and  also  the  difference  betwtv.i  o-s--' 
of  niatrials  now  and  in  the  past. 

To  illustrate  the  dlffer«ice,  we  point  out  to  the  committee  that  In  1*<m  «v 
built  a  factory  in  Toledo  for  the  Breckenrldge  Can  Co.  The  fotlowinc  i»  a 
comparison  of  the  cost  then  and  present  costs : 

IBM  CMta.    Prexat  cmxt 

2  by  14  by  24 ; per  M  feet—  $13.00  *70  ••» 

Sheeting per  M  feet—      &00  4'»  <•• 

I^bor per  M  feet—      2.80  1* '•• 

In  1893  the  structural  steel  erected  in  place  in  the  Lucas  County  c«»ttrUi<  ■•->«• 
cost  $24  a  ton.    To-day  it  would  cost  $110  per  ton. 

in  1897  we  built  a  factory  for  the  Ford  Plate  Glass  Co.,  Toledo.  The  <-•< 
of  brick  laid  In  the  wall  was  then  $7.25  a  thousand.  To-day  the  «>«  .>f  ir- 
same  brick  work  is  $56  a  thousand. 

In  1909  we  built  the  Loulsrllle  City  Hospital,  on  which  the  brickwork  •->-'; 
$17.50  per  thousand  in  place.  To-day  the  cost  of  similar  brick  work  «•'.' : 
be  $50  per  thousand. 

We  point  out  these  facts  to  show  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  .<>tan«lanl  •  f 
efflclency  upon  which  the  work  can  be  Judged. 

WASTE. 

One  of  the  points  given  prominence  by  nearly  every  witneaa  thos  f*r  ea<V^ 
was  waste  in  one  form  or  another.  Carpenters,  farmers^  imuill  cuotntti'rv 
<(ther  men  of  like  copacity,  testified  that  the  waste  in  tills  work  was  aui]rthi.-< 
from  shocking  to  criminal,  but  not  one  of  these  witnesses  bad  tlip  ability  -it 
capacity  to  understand  the  subject  on  which  he  was  speakinie.  We  jLUMjwt 
that  the  subject  of  waste  can  not  be  naderstood  or  determined  bjr  aaiynor 
without  a  careful  study  of  all  the  facts. 

In  the  first  place  the  determination  of  what  Is  or  what  is  not  wafste  muitf  v 
based  upon  some  standard  of  efficiency,  and  before  it  can  be  determined  vbrtl-r 
or  not  our  i)erformance  was  wasteful,  the  committee  must  determine  witat  <^ 
ciency  could  have  been  reasonably  expected  in  work  of  this  ctaamcter  an.  'T 
like  conditions. 

Clearly  the  necessity  of  the  case  made  some  waste  Inevitable.  Haste  a]vi<> 
makes  waste. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  If  we  had  been  given  six  months,  nine  nK«n''« 
or  a  year  to  prepare  for  and  execute  this  contract,  the  work  conid  bave  N»- 
done  in  a  much  more  orderly  manner,  and  by  more  economical  roetbodi^ 

Had  we  been  given  the  time,  our  method  of  operation  would  have  been  •». 
Hrely  difTerent.  In  such  cases  we  would  have  carefully  prepared  the  (ET*w.r-l 
by  the  construction  of  proper  roads  and  ways,  so  that  materials  mnid  !»• 
handled  to  the  best  advantage.  All,  or  substantially  all,  of  our  niaterisls  w.>  .. 
have  been  ordered  and  assembled  and  on  the  ground  before  work  of  cnnsr-i  - 
lion  was  commenced.  These  materials,  such  as  lumber,  would  have  be<ni  r'«- 
I>ared,  sawed  to  lengths  in  some  central  place  to  avoid  hand  labor  sn  f>r  .-« 
possible.  In  the  next  place  the  materials,  when  thus  prepared,  would  have  h«^ 
sent  out  In  approprlnte  amounts  to  the  site  of  each  building,  so  that  the  w-«- 
men  would  have  had  sufficient  materials  on  hand  before  work  was  cnminen<^' 

In  the  next  place,  If  we  had  had  the  time  we  would  have  made  a  r»r»'' 
selection  of  mechanics,  and  we  would  have  used  the  highest  grade  of  merbar^  -. 
obtainable. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  there  was  some  waste  unavoldablr  inrcOrei!  :- 
the  performance  of  the  task  we  were  called  upon  to  do,  and  It  tsobrVms  t»«' 
the  committee  can  only  determine  what  was  or  was  not  wasteful  br  cnmrar  -; 
our  performance  with  that  of  others  after  establishing  a  «»Ir  standard  fr  — 
which  to  judge. 

We  have  never  hnd  an  opportunity  of  studying  or  Inspecting  the  nvnnl*  .  • 
the  War  Department  showing  the  performance  of  other  contractors  on  «>r ,  •♦ 
work,  but  we  understand  that  these  records  have  been  carefully  kept  and  tr  ' 
charts  have  been  made  showing  the  results  accompIUhed  bv  each  mntnir*.  - 
Unavoidable  differences  In  costs  have  been  reconciled  and  the  results  af^.r  ^ 
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pllsbed  by  eadi  contractor  have  been  reduced  to  a  common  basts  for  purposes  of 
comparison. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  results  accomplished  by  us  were  about  equal 
to  the  fair  average  of  all. 

Some  of  the  best  contractors  In  the  United  States  were  selected  for  this  work, 
and  we  think  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  they  were  not  all  extravagant  or  wasteful 
and  that  some  fair  conclusion  as  to  what  was  or  was  not  '•vastefnl  can  be  reached 
from  an  examination  of  these  figures. 

So  far  as  concerns  actual  waste  or  loss  of  materials,  the  committee  should  be 
able,  without  great  delay  or  expense,  to  ascertain  the  exact  loss  by  having  the 
buildings  measured  and  obtaining  the  exact  quantities  of  materials  In  place. 
These  figures  when  compared  with  the  amounts  of  materials  actually  furchased 
will  give  the  actual  loss  or  waste,  and  the  committee  can  then  determine  what 
part  of  such  loss  or  waste  was  unavoidable. 

Nearly  all  the  witnesses  called  before  the  subcommittee  at  CSoIumbas  and 
ChllUcothe  testlfled  In  one  form  or  another  on  the  subject  of  waste,  but  not  one 
of  these  witnesses  had  the  capacity  to  understand  the  figures  involved. 

For  the  purpdse  of  commenting  upon  the  testimony  of  these  witnesses,  we  have 
claaslfled  their  complaints  under  the  following  heads:  Waste  of  lumber,  waste 
ot  hardware,  waste  of  roofing  paper,  waste  of  wall  board,  waste  of  cement,  waste 
of  labor  (due  to  extravagant  rates  of  pay.  Inefficient  workmen,  excessive  num- 
bers of  employees,  lack  of  organization),  waste  by  burning  materials,  waste  by 
fallurei  to  use  scrap,  waste  In  railroad  work. 

WASTE  OF   LtJMBEB. 

Our  records  show  that  the  lumber  purchased  for  this  work  amounts  to  46,000,- 
000  board  feet. 

As  we  have  said  before,  what  was  or  was  not  waste  must  bo  determined  from 
an  examination  of  the  facts  and  circumstances  existing  at  the  time.  Due; 
consideration  must  be  given  to  the  uncontrollable  elements  which  contributed 
to  or  caused  a  considerable  part  of  whatever  waste  occurred. 

We  should  not  be  charged  with  such  part  of  the  waste  as  was  beyond  our 
control. 

The  committee  understands  that  we  were  obliged  to  purchase  all  lumber 
under  the  directions  of  the  lumber  committee  of  the  National  C!ouncil  of  De- 
fense. That  committee  fixed  prices  and  allocated  our  requirements  to  various 
lumber  mills  in  the  South,  and  we  were  allowed  to  buy  locally  or  otherwise  not 
to  exceed  25  per  cent  of  our  requirements,  and  such  purchases  could  only  be 
made  In  cases  of  necessity  satisfactorily  shown  to  the  contracting  officer. 
'  The  lumber  committee  considered  It  unwise  to  permit  the  construction  of 
these  camps  to  deplete  the  local  stocks  of  lumber  In  the  various  cities  and 
towns  in  Ohio,  because  thereby  permanent  injury  would  have  been  done  to  the 
business  of  the  country,  and  for  that  reason  we  were  only  permitted  to  buy 
otherwise  than  under  the  directions  of  the  committee  up  to  but  not  exceeding 
25  per  cent  of  our  requirements. 

Our  lumber  was  necessarily  purchased  in  the  South,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
take  what  we  could  get.  We  had  neither  the  time  nor  the  opportunity  to 
select  our  sources  of  supply,  and,  while  schedules  of  sizes  were  carefully  pre- 
pared, our  great  difficulty  In  the  construction  of  this  camp  was  the  coordina- 
tion of  our  supplies  of  materials  and  labor.  Sometimes  as  many  as  150  car» 
of  lumber  would  arrive  on  one  day,  and  then  nothing  would  come  for  several 
dnys. 

We  had  assembled  our  force  of  workmen  from  various  parts  of  the  State 
at  considerable  exx>ense,  and  it  was  obviously  Impossible  to  lay  oft  those  men 
without  breaking  up  our  force  of  employees  and  putting  the  Government  to 
the  exi)ense  of  assembling  other  workmen  to  take  their  places. 

We  frequently  had  to  use  the  lumber  that  we  had  on  hand,  whether  it  was 
right  size  or  not,  to  keep  our  men  at  work  and  to  avoid  delay  In  the  completion 
of  the  camp. 

As  we  have  pointed  out  before,  If  we  had  been  allowed  six  months  or  a 
year  for  the  construction  of  this  camp,  and  If  we  had  had  an  open  market 
for  the  purchase  of  materials,  we  should  have  adhered  strictly  to  our  schedule 
of  sizes,  and  we  should  have  had  nn  ample  supply  of  lumber  on  hand  of  the 
requisite  sizes  before  the  work  commenced,  and  we  should  have  seen  to  It 
that  our  lumber  came  In  In  ample  time  for  use  on  the  work.  To  illustrate. 
on  work  in  congested  districts,  like  Chicago  and  New  York,  the  work  is  so- 
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acbeduled  and  timed  that  each  piece  of  material,  anch  as  a  steel  eolii 
brought  on  the  work  at  the  exact  time  required  for  use,  and  la  then 
Into  place  and  handled  but  once.    Nothing  like  or  apimNkcUng  this  cfltcimry 
was  possible  on  Camp  Sherman. 

In  this  case  we  liad  no  such  omwrtonlty,  and  we  were  obliged  to  cnonHmte 
as  best  we  could  our  supply  of  lumber  and  workmen. 

When  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  boUdlng  the  camp  within  the  ttae 
fixed,  and  keeping  our  force  of  men  at  work,  it  was  not  always  pnilblre  ta 
sort  the  lumber  into  the  correct  laigtha,  and  in  such  exigencies  the  eoat  uf 
proper  sorting  would  have  cost  the  Goyemment  in  labor  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  apparent  loss  of  lumber  arising  from  the  use  of  whatever  was  bsne- 
diately  available. 

Just  as  far  as  our  situation  permitted  us  from  day  to  day  we  did  sort  oar 
lumber,  and  we  prepared  it  for  use  on  the  various  baUdingai 

We  erected  si  sawmill  about  200  feet  by  1,000  feet  in  slse,  containiox  abont 
12  power  saws,  In  which  lumber  was  cut  as  economically  as  possible  to  th» 
correct  sizes  desired  for  use.  The  sawmill  was  well  organised  and  we  hsnrttoil 
great  quantities  of  lumber  In  this  way. 

The  point  we  wish  to  make  Is  that  In  the  situation,  that  confronted  «s  It 
was  necessary  to  use  good  Judgment  In  the  use  of  our  materials  and  omr  labor. 
The  first  essential  was  the  completion  of  tbe  camp  on  time,  and  the  second  -mta 
the  avoidance  of  unnecessary  waste.  We  endeavored  to  meet  these  le^stae- 
ments  from  day  to  day  by  the  use  of  our  best  JudgBient  and  by  oonstmnt  sad 
careful  supervision. 

We  bad  dally  meetings  of  tbe  heads  of  dlvlsloiis.  In  which  meetings  tbe  Oor- 
emment  representatives  participated,  and  we  had  frequent  meetings  nttendcd 
by  as  many  as  800  or  400  foremen,  at  which  all  our  problems  were  freely  dis- 
cussed and  the  concensus  of  opinion  was  reached. 

We  used  every  precaution  to  see  that  good  Judgment  was  exerdaed  tn  th» 
use  of  materials.  We  employed  a  competent  man,  Mr.  Wlsenall,  an  nrchltMi. 
of  Cincinnati,  and  made  It  his  duty  to  report  on  the  avall^Ie  lumber,  wMcfe 
necessarily  involved  the  ascertainment  of  waste.  To  get  at  the  waste  we  had 
Mr.  Wlsenall  measure  temporary  buildings,  make  tests,  cube  and  i—wrare  the 
salvage  plies,  and  do  everything  which  in  our  Judgment  would  give  n*  thr 
information. 

We  are  convinced  that  tbe  gross  waste  of  lumber  did  not  «ioeed  7  per 
and  In  this  percentage  we  include  the  waste  from  the  sawmiU  and 
the  ground. 

We  do  not  include  in  this  kind  of  waste  the  loss  inevitable  in  the  use  of  t 
Whenever  siding  is  used  it  is  necessary  to  purchase  and  pay  for  at  least  25  ptr 
cent  more  in  feet  of  lumber  than  can  be  measured  when  in  place.  This  la  due 
to  overlapping  and  la  not  the  kind  of  waste  for  which  any  contractor  Is  ' 
sible. 

We  append  a  statement  from  Mr.  Wlsenall  showing  his  work  In  and 
the  camp. 

We  had  a  regularly  organized  salvage  corps  whose  duty  It  was  to  haol  away 
from  the  buildings  every  day  and  night  the  pieces  of  lumber  and  BMttslal* 
lying  around.  This  lumber  and  waste  was  hauled  to  salvage  piles,  wbece  It 
was  sorted  and  Inspected.    Anything  less  than  2   feet  long  was 


waste  and  anything  over  that  went  to  the  saws  stationed  at  the  saHa^e  pU 
and  was  there  cut  into  appropriate  sizes  for  timekeepers'  booths,  aldewalA 
bracing,  and  what  not. 

Some  of  the  photographs  which  we  file  with  this  8tatem«it  show  the  <■«« 
working  near  the  salvage  pile  and  show  tbe  small  buildings  being  boilt  om  of 
salvaged  lumber.    These  small  buildings  were  hauled  Into  position  on  Aids. 

The  scraps  of  lumber  usable  for  kindling  or  fire  were  carefully  piled  aad 
kept  under  guard,  so  that  they  could  be  used  by  the  soldiers  In  this  campL 

Nothing  was  burned  except  shavings,  splinters,  and  trash. 

From  the  tests  conducted  by  Mr.  Wlsenall  and  otherwise  we  coachided  aad 
now  believe  that  our  net  waste  of  lumber  was  only  8}  per  cent,  and  thm  34 
per  cent  of  ultimate  waste  included  all  lumber  which  went  Into  the  m«mWi»t 
or  fuel  piles  and  that  which  went  to  the  burning  pits. 

As  we  have  stated  before,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  resnlts 
plished  In  other  camps,  but  we  are  Informed  that  our  resnlts  cwnpare 
favorably  with  those  obtained  by  other  contractors. 

For  the  information  of  the  committee  as  to  what  waste  should  be  expecfd 
on  normal  work,  we  refer  to  standard  textbooks,  such  as  Walker's  " 
Elstimntors  Reference  Book,  second  edition,  1010. 
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Further,  In  connection  with  the  subject  of  waste  of  lumber,  It  should  be  kept 
ill  mind  that  we  were  working  on  farm  land  which  was  soft  In  spots,  and  In 
mans-  cases  we  had  to  lay  planks  In  the  roads  to  keep  our  trucks  and  teams 
from  becoming  mired.  We  also  had  to  use  large  amounts  of  lumber  for  trench 
bracing,  concrete  forms,  ditches,  and  culvert*  This  material  after  being  so 
used  could  not  be  utilized  in  the  building  work,  but  had  to  be  reused,  so  far  as 
possible,  in  concrete  and  similar  work,  and  then,  of  course,  had  to  go  to  the 
-salvage  piles. 

We  believe  It  must  be  found,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  facts,  that 
instead  of  being  wasteful  of  lumber  we  were  exceedingly  careful,  and  that  the 
results  actually  accomplished  by  us  in  this  emergency  work  compare  favorably 
with  the  best  results  accomplished  in  normal  work. 

INSPECTIOW   OF  LUMBKR. 

Some  of  the  witnesses  testified  to  the  effect  that  the  inspection  of  lumber  at 
tlie  camp  was  inadequate. 

The  inspection  of  lumber  was  in  the  hands  of  lumber  Inspectors  employed 
by  the  Government  auditor.  Mr.  Clarence  Hcket,  the  chief  inspector,  can 
testify  that  the  lumber  accepted  was  the  quantity  and  quality  bought,  and  that 
all  lumber  was  Inspected  according  to  the  standard  rules  of  Inspection  of  the 
yellow  Pine  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  that  the  Inspection  was  adequate. 
The  cars  of  lumber  were  frequently  rejected. 

It  should  be  noted  that  all  the  lumber  received  at  the  camp  was  green.  Just  as 
It  came  from  the  mills,  and  that  seasoned  lumber  was  unobtainable.  We  were 
obliged  to  use  what  the  mills  could  furnish. 

BALVAaX  OOBPS. 

The  fire  hazard  connected  with  this  work  was  such  as  to  reqtilre  the  greatest 
precaution,  so  we  organized,  under  the  directions  of  the  fire-insurance  under- 
writers, a  division  of  workmen,  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  watch  of  the  premises 
and  to  see  that  every  precaution  was  taken  to  guard  against  fires. 

It  was  also  necessary  to  keep  the  camp  and  grounds  in  good  sanitary  condi- 
tion, to  prevent  disease  among  our  workmen  or  the  soldiers  who  occupied 
the  camp. 

The  work  of  the  fire  division  and  the  sanitary  division  was  necessarily 
closely  connected. 

Under  these  divisions  a  salvage  department  was  organized,  whose  duty  It  was 
to  pick  up  all  waste  lumber  and  materials  about  the  camp  and  to  haul  such 
-vvuRte  to  the  salvage  piles  above  mentioned. 

There  were  400  or  SCO  men  in  the  fire  division,  sanitary  division,  and  salvage 
department  cleaning  up  around  the  camp  all  the  time. 

We  could  not  permit  waste  pieces  of  lumber  to  lie  about  the  camp  without 
Increasing  the  fire  hazard,  and  it  was  safer  and  more  economical  to  haul  scrap 
lumber  to  the  salvage  piles  than  to  attempt  salvage  on  the  spot 

WASTE   or    NAn.8,    HABDWABB,    CEMENT,   BOOFTITO   PAPER,    WALL    BOABD,    AND   OTHBB 

MATEBLAL8. 

Some  Of  the  witnesses  thus  far  called  have  testified  that  there  was  a  shocking 
waste  of  these  materials. 

Our  records  show  that  we  used  In  this  work  11,080  kegs  of  nails,  costing  about 
$22,000.  and  with  these  nails  we  put  in  place  46,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  made 
concrete  forms,  and  other  work. 

The  cost  of  nails  was  obviously  a  comparatively  insignificant  item  In  the  cost 
of  the  camp,  and  it  goes  without  saying  that  we  could  not  pay  40  cents  an  hour 
for  workmen  to  pick  up  loose  nails. 

The  salvage  department,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  was  required  to  salvage 
any  and  all  materials  on  the  ground,  and  this  department  did  salvage  as  much 
of  these  materials  as  was  possible. 

The  use  of  11,080  kegs  of  nails  on  this  work  was  proper  and  reasonable.  We 
handled  and  nailed  in  place  46,000,000  feet  of  lumber.  The  standard  text- 
books on  estimating  work  of  this  character  show  that  from  18  to  24  pounds  of 
nails  are  required  on  each  thousand  feet  of  lumber.  At  18  pounds  of  nails  to 
«acb  thousand  feet  of  lumber,  there  would  have  been  used  8,280  kegs  of  100 
pounds  each.    Out  of  the  11,080  kegs  purchased  we  turned  1,750  over  to  the 
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ronstructlon  qaartermaster  for  use  after  we  left,  bo  that  we  In  taict  iisw4  ^.t*' 
kegs,  or  a  trifle  over  18  pounds  per  thousand  feet  of  lumber,  thongh  it  ab»c.<: 
be  remembered  Chat  with  these  nails  we  also  nailed  1b  place  all  rooOnc  ar.-: 
wall  board. 

Some  of  the  witnesses  claimed  they  saw  solidified  bags  of  oement  Ijlntc  al>>-' 
the  place,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  there  were  some  lying  atwac  It  i«  t 
common  occurrence  for  cement  to  get  wet  in  transit,  due  to  the  defectiw  r»* 
roofs,  and  It  Is  almost  impossible  always  to  protect  materials  of  dils  •ort  a 
open  work  of  this  character. 

On  the  whole  work  there  were  15,640  barrels  of  cement  used,  at  about  IS  pr 
barrel,  and  there  was  no  avoidable  waste  of  this  material. 

Some  of  the  witnesses  said  there  was  waste  of  wall  bmird,  bat  we  are  tact- 
dent  they  did  not  know  the  facta. 

Before  ordering  the  wall  board  for  this  camp  we  prepared  In  our  mala  <>5.-» 
at  Toledo  a  schedule  of  the  sizes  required  for  the  work,  but  we  found  we  «•?» 
only  able  to  buy  what  was  available  in  the  market,  and  all  this  matetial  «i'- 
allocated  just  the  same  as  the  lumber. 

We  were  obliged  to  and  did  use  our  best  Judgment  in  tmnrtiiny  tm*  nater . 
and  in  avoiding  waste  of  both  material  and  labor.  The  exerdw  of  «imiii>: 
sense  was  required  on  the  spot  to  determine  whether  It  was  best  to  bav«  w»t- 
men  use  new  material  or  spend  their  time  hunting  aronnd  for  a  soltaMe  i  :«^ 
of  scrap  and  cutting  and  fitting  that  scrap  and  perhaps  adding  to  the  «:•<• 
The  wall  board  as  well  as  other  materials  went  to  the  salvage  pile,  wfam  ■ 
was  sorted  and  handled  to  the  best  advantage. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  none  of  the  60  witnes-ses  called  before  tbe  sotii'  ~ 
mittee  claimed  that  we  broke  a  single  pane  of  glass,  althou^  our  records  k  < 
we  set  62,415  sash. 

WJLBTK  OT  lABOB. 

A  number  of  the  witnesses  testified  that  there  was  a  gross  waste  of  !a^  - 
or,  in  other  words,  that  our  labor  costs  were  excessive. 

The  contract  provided :  "  The  contractor  shall  make  no  departure  from  ^ 
standard  rate  of  wages  being  paid  in  tbe  locality  where  said  work  is  \f.-u 
done  without  the  prior  consent  and  approval  of  the  contracting  officer." 

It  Is  further  provided  that  the  contracting  oflScer  tdionld  have  tbe  rlcb*  '* 
he  chc<ose  to  exercise  it,  to  settle  any  dispute  with  reference  to  labor,  lK>an  -' 
other  conditions  appertaining  to  tbe  work. 

In  order  to  set  the  wages  payable  to  workmen,  Capt  Dabney,  the  conatrs-  - 
quartermaster,  wrote  to  65  cities  in  the  vicinity  that  might  contribute  ':  • ' 
and,  with  the  assistance  of  tbe  State  employment  bureau,  he  fixed  the  ra*'* 
wages  payable  for  different  classes  of  work.    The  rates  paid  to  tbe  ptuc''"^ 
were  subsequently  adjusted  by  the  War  Labor  Board. 

Capt.  Dabney  not  only  fixed  the  rates  payable  to  the  workmen,  bat  elttwr  "•- 
or  the  construction  division  O.  K'd  the  rates  of  pay  for  foremen,  supcnr-- 
ents,  and  employees  of  every  class,  and  we  were  required  to  adhere  to  tb*  =.. 
sche<lule  so  fixed. 

INEFncIENT  WOBKMEN. 

Many  witnesses  criticize  our  employment  of  unskilled  n)e<-h»nlrs.  ssij.r.-  • 
we  employed  men  who  could  only  handle  a  saw  and  haninM^r.  and  wh<>  ohi  - 
handle  thost*  tools  indifferently. 

It  must  be  h«>rne  In  mind  in  this  <-onnpction  that  on  the  1st  <>f  Jait   ■ 
were  only  about  15,000  people  In  the  city  of  ('hlllt<v>the.  ami  that  w^  «  • 
obliged  to  assemble  n  force  of  11,0(X)  workmen.    The  only  wigr  Wf  »«»-i 
help  was  through  our  employment  agents  and  throUKh  the  State  «»un»'..»-  - 
bureau.    When  any  officer  of  the  State  employment  bureau  found  a  tn-. 
claimed  to  be  a  carpenter.  It  was  not  possible  to  put  hiro  thn>u$h  an  «»\.  • 
tlon  or  test  to  a-'scertaln  his  qualifications,  but  he  was  tiont  on  to  us  a.<i  •  •-  -• 
ter,  and  we  had  to  put  him  to  work.    We  could  only  ascertain  the  qouMtk-. 
of  a  workman  by  his  performance. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  for  certain  kinds  of  work,  such  as  nai   -c 
boards,  bo^  nailers,  lathers,  farmers,  and  any  one  with  two  bands  an<l  .' 
sense  could  do  almo.«t  as  well  as  an  experienced  carpenter.     It  was  at^-r^   ' 
to  have  in  each  gang  of  workmen  several  skilled  mecbantrs  to  uet  tbe  • 
started  right,  or  to  get  it  lined  up  right,  and  when  that  was  done,  tb<«*p  !■— •>• 
ing  lesser  skill  could  do  as  much  work  as  any. 
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During  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  of  our  work  there  was  necessarily  some 
confusion,  because  we  had  to  assemble  not  only  the  workmen  but  the  foremen 
and  superintendents;  and  we  had  to  go  through  the  pi^cess  of  adjusting  our 
gangs  of  workmen  to  an  efficient  basis ;  but  after  the  first  two  or  three  weeks 
we  were  able  to  select  competent  foremen  and  to  see  that  every  gang  had  a 
sufficient  number  of  skilled  mechanics,  and  we  were  then  able  to  fit  in  and  use 
those  having  less  skill  to  the  best  advantage. 

It  was  an  utter  impossibility  to  assemble  for  this  work  an  adequate  force 
composed  exclusively  of  skilled  mechanics,  and  we  were  obli{^  to  use  the  best 
we  could  get. 

With  respect  to  the  plumbers,  we  would  prefer  that  they  speak  for  themselves. 
They  were  selected  as  being  fully  qualified  because  of  their  membership  in  the 
anion,  but  at  no  time  during  the  time  they  were  on  the  work  was  their  per- 
formance aatlafactory. 

TRK  BIORT  TO  DIBCRABOK  BltPLOTEE. 

Some  of  the  witnesses  who  testified  that  we  employed  inefficient  workmen 
also  complained  that  our  foremen  were  deprived  of  the  right  to  discharge  such 
men.  , 

During  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  of  the  work  we  allowed  our  foremen  to 
disclnrge  any  men  who  were  inefficient  or  unsatisfactory,  but  we  found  that 
this  would  not  do,  because  the  foremen  were  arbitrary  in  some  cases  and  fre- 
quently discharged  and  sent  away  men  who  could  work  satisfactorily  on  some 
other  line  of  work  or  under  other  foremen. 

It  was  difficult  at  the  best  to  assemble  and  keep  on  hand  the  requisite  number 
of  workmen,  and  the  expense  of  assemblage  was  very  great,  so  that  we  soon 
found  it  was  necessary  to  deny  our  foremen  the  right  to  discharge  employees 
and  to  require  all  discharges  to  be  approved  by  a  division  superintendent.  In 
til's  way  the  division  superintendent  was  able  to  determine  the  cause  for  thedls- 
cV..".rge,  r.nd  whether  the  employee  would  be  useful  under  some  other  foreman 
or  in  some  other  work. 

It  was  also  necessary  to  deprive  the  foremen  of  the  right  to  discharge  men 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  practice  of  discharging  men  to  enable  them  to  get  money. 
As  soon  as  the  work  commenced  we  found  that  men  frequently  applied  to  their 
foremen  to  be  discharge<1  so  that  they  could  go  to  the  office  and  be  paid.  They 
thus  secured  some  spending  money,  and  the  next  day  or  soon  thereafter  ap- 
peare<l  on  the  job  and  applietl  for  other  work.  We  could  not  handle  11.000 
men  and  have  great  numbers  paid  at  irregular  intervals.  If  that  practice  had 
been  continued,  the  cost  of  time-keeping  to  the  Government  and  the  number 
of  time-keeping  employees  required  to  be  furnished  by  the  Government  w^ould 
have  passed  all  reason. 

EXCESSIVE  NUMBER  OF  WOBKUEN. 

The  witnesses  who  complained  of  our  waste  of  labor  frequently  attribute 
it  to  the  employment  of  excessive  numbers  of  workmen,  but  we  believe  none 
of  them  understand  the  necessities  of  the  situation.  It  Is  true  that  during 
tlie  first  two  or  three  weeks  we  were  Incklng  in  organization,  and  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  work  our  serious  difficulty  arose  from  the  Impos-slbiiity  of 
satisfactorily  coordinating  our  supply  of  materials  and  labor. 

When  we  assembled  the  men,  we  were  obliged  to  hold  them  together.  We 
could  no  more  lay  ofC  this  force  of  men  because  of  insufficient  material  than  a 
general  in  the  field  could  lay  off  or  temporarily  disband  an  army. 

When  we  w^ere  short  of  materials  we  were  obliged  to  use  our  working  forces 
to  the  best  advantage,  and  it  may  have  appeared  that  we  were  employing 
exce-sslve  numbers  at  times,  but  the  situation  was  not  within  our  control.  We 
were  obliged  to  hold  our  forces  together  and  balance  labor  and  material  the 
best  we  could. 

We  have  no  doubt,  as  Mr.  HoUtngsworth  points  out,  that  the  criticisms  of 
fiome  of  the  witnesses  are  due  to  their  training  as  mechanics.  A  mechanic 
who  has  been  tralne<i  In  the  country  to  work  with  a  very  small  force  of  work- 
men with  all  the  room  in  the  world  to  move  around  in  finds  it  difficult  to 
nnderstand  how  large  numbers  of  workmen  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  a 
very  small  space. 

The  imperative  necessity  was  the  completion  of  this  camp  by  September  .5.' 
Every  day  lost  and  every  hour  of  work  lost  after  the  Ist  of  July  meant  delay 
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In  the  delivery  of  the  camp,  and  we  ware  obliged  to  and  did  nae  oar  bi>< 
judgment  In  the  utilization  of  our  labor.  When  we  were  lackinfc  In  roaterisi* 
we  could  not  lay  off  our  men,  because  it  was  obvious  tlmt  If  w«  did  »  »» 
would  be  lacking  in  men  when  our  materials  arrived. 

LACK  OF  OBOAMIZATIOn. 

Some  of  the  witnesses  who  testified  before  Subcommittee  No.  2  rlaimert  ib.f 
there  was  great  confusion  about  the  camp,  and  that  there  was  no  ■endtlaDTP  of 
an  organization. 

We  believe  we  had  the  work  as  highly  organized  as  was  possible  in  thr 
circumstances,  and  we  feel  that  we  had  the  type  of  organisation  bmt  saitcl  to 
the  task  we  had  to  perform. 

It  seems  unnecessary  for  us  to  say  that  had  we  been  allowed  six  mnaths  or  i 
year  to  do  this  work,  and  had  we  had  an  open  market  In  the  pnrcbnse  of  o-ir 
materials,  our  organization  would  have  been  entirely  different. 

Mr.  Hollingsworth,  In  his  statement  which  Is  annexed,  outlines  the  type  of 
organization  used,  and  the  reasons  which  Induced  us  to  select  and  adopt  ttu; 
type. 

Of  course,  to  an  uninformed  person,  there  might  appeal  to  he  a  rreat  detl 
of  confusion  on  this  work,  as  it  covered  5i  square  miles  of  terrltoiy.  ar  ■ 
all  classes  of  materials  and  all  kinds  of  workmen  were  movtnjc  abooi  t'! 
the  time;  but  nevertheless,  notwithstanding  appearances,  the  workinc  fiirr^* 
were  as  well  coordinated  and  organized  as  circumstances  permitted,  and  tlw^ 
all  moved  along  to  the  end  demanded — the  completion  of  the  camp  by  SteptemNr 
5.    A  building  was  completed  every  42  minutes. 

We  do  not  know  what  type  of  organization  was  employed  by  othem  do  ■>! 
similar  work,  but  If  we  were  called  upon  to  do  this  work  again  under  like  •  i.- 
cumstances,  we  would  adhere  to  the  same  form  of  organization.  In  thi«  r«r.'>-»- 
tlon  we  may  point  out  that  the  latter  part  of  September,  1917,  the  conntrwt  n 
division  alloted  to  us  the  contract  for  the  construction  of  Camp  Johnston,  i: 
Jacksonville,  and  there  we  adopted  the  same  type  of  organization. 

BUBNINO  OF  UATEXIALS. 

So  many  witnesses  have  criticized  the  destruction  of  materials  by  borr.  ir 
that  we  feel  we  should  again  speak  on  that  subject,  at  the  risk  of  repetiti<>a 

As  we  have  said,  the  fire  hazard  at  the  camp  was  most  extraordinary.  an<i  • 
was  possible  any  day  for  a  little  fire  at  one  end  of  the  camp  to  be  blown  h>  t 
high  wind  from  one  end  to  the  other.    The  greatest  precautions  w<>t«  requ-rw' 
to  be  taken.    Our  fire  division  was  organized  and  handled  with  the  advice    ' 
supervision  of  the  Are  underwriters  under  the  head  of  competent  men  tni>:- 
In  handling  fires.    It  was  necessary  to  remove  every  piece  of  scrap  fnim  »  r    . 
a  fire  might  start,  and  It  was  necessary  to  keep  the  ground  clean  and  to  <)e<r  ': 
grass,   hay,  trash,   brush,   and   everything  that  would   Incren."*   the   fire   r.«« 
Under  the  directions  of  the  Are  underwriters  we  arrange<l  bnmlnt;  plr«. 
different  points,  and  there  destroyed  such  materials,  trash,  and  waste*  of  t 
sorts  as  had  no  salvage  value,  and  these  fires  were  watched  night  an<l  day    ■ 
competent  men. 

In  order  that  we  may  convince  the  committee,  so  far  as  It  Is  ponslble  for  '-• 
to  do  so,  that  no  unnecessary  materials  were  wasted,  we  have  obtained  fr<  • 
Chllllcothe  every  photograph  that  Is  available  showing  the  salvage  and  m--- 
piles.  and  these  burning  operations.     We  believe  these  photographs,  taken  :* 
the  time,  will  indicate  better  than  words  the  character  of  materials  bamevl. 

The  following  men  know  all  about  the  salvage  of  materials,  their  ntiliza-  t 
and  the  destruction  of  unsalvable  waste,  and,  if  called,  can  testify  to  all  d««.-  > 
on  these  points :  J.  J.  Carew,  10  North  Main  Street,  Webster,  Sfauvs. :  > 
McSklnmln,  1664  Seventy-second  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. ;  P.  J.  Sullivan.  Ai«- 
ment  29,  The  Arnold,  1500  Ninth  Street,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.;  T.  HonincK«.<-x 
Clifton,  Ariz. ;  P.  J.  Purcell,  815  Ludlow  Avenue,  Clifton,  Ariz. ;  John  Mrlit.-.  -  . 
care  Bentley  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

IN8TBTJCTION8  TO  tOAF  ON  THk  JOB. 

A  number  of  former  employees  testified  that  they  were  Instruct wl  by  t».  ' 
foremen  to  "  get  in  the  clear  when  the  leather  legs  are  aronnd.'*  On*  witi».' 
testifies  that  Mr.  HoiUngsworth  gave  directions  of  this  nature.  T1h-«  «  ; 
nesses  would  make  it  appear,  not  only  that  loafing  and  idling  was  cobublo    t 
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tl»e  work,  but  that  such  loafing  was  induced  by  our  attitude  and  directed  by  our 
general  superintendent  and  the  foremen. 

One  witness  who  testified  at  length  to  the  effect  that  he  and  his  gang  lay 
around  In  the  sheds  for  some  time  admitted  that  after  a  day  or  so  of  this  they 
were  all  discharged.  Including  the  foreman,  and  that  they  "got  what  was 
coming  to  them." 

No  such  directions  were  ever  given.  Such  testimony  Is  utterly  Incredible,  for 
the  reason  that,  had  such  Instructions  been  given  the  whole  force  of  workmen 
would  have  been  corrupted,  our  organisation  would  have  been  broken  up,  and. 
Instead  of  a  building  every  42  minutes,  the  completion  of  the  camp  would  have 
been  an  utter  impossibility. 

As  we  have  stated  before,  we  haddaily  meetings  of  the  heads  of  department* 
an<i  frequent  meetings  attended  by  as  many  as  300  or  400  foremen,  at  which 
meetings  all  problems  were  discussed,  and  every  one  of  these  heads  of  depart- 
ments or  foremen  must  testify,  if  called  by  the  committee,  that  our  daily  and 
constant  demand  was  for  diligence  in  the  work.  We  adopted  every  available 
means  to  Induce  rivalry  between  the  difEerent  heads  and  different  foremen.  We 
tiad  flags  made,  which  were  given  to  the  gangs  making  the  best  record  In  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  work,  and  the  gang  winning  such  a  flag  was  entitled  to  fly  it 
until  its  record  had  been  passed  by  another  doing  similar  work. 

We  tried  to  Instill  into  the  minds  of  our  workmen  the  necessity  for^good 
trork,  prompt  work,  the  necessity  for  the  completion  of  the  work  when  it  was 
Deeded  by  the  Government,  and  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  favorable  posi- 
tion for  our  organization  in  comparison  with  other  contracting  organizations 
doing  similar  work. 

Every  week  telegrams  were  received  from  Washington  Indicating  the  per^ 
centage  of  progress  made  on  the  different  camps.  These  telegrams  were  read 
at  the  assemblage  ot  foremen  and  created  the  greatest  enthusiasm  when  the 
information  showed  that  our  position  in  the  field  had  Improved. 

There  were  a  great  number  of  Secret  Service  men  throughout  the  camp, 
whose  duty  was  unknown  to  us.  We  employed  a  number  of  secret-service  men 
of  our  own,  and  Mr.  Bolln,  the  United  States  district  attorney  at  Columbus, 
bad  his  own  investigators  in  the  field.  We  were  under  the  constant  super- 
vision of  a  large  force  of  Government  employees  under  Capt.  Dabney,  and  it  »« 
absolutely  incredible  that  instructions  to  loaf  could  be  given  without  that 
fact  being  known  by  the  Secret  Service  men.  United  States  District  Attorney 
Bolin,  or  the  Government  officers,  nor  could  such  instructions  be  given  without 
disrupting  our  organization. 

We  deny  absolutely  that  any  instructions  of  that  nature  were  authorized  or 
given. 

CHARGES  or  OBAFT. 

The  testimony  of  some  of  the  witnesses  purports  to  show  that  we  were  guilty 
of  grafting  on  the  Government,  although  most  of  the  witnesses  were  rather 
vague  and  uncertain  in  their  charges.  One  or  two  intimate  that  we  received 
rebates  or  discounts  in  the  purchase  of  materials. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  there  was  here  and  there  on  the  work  some  petty 
graft,  as  it  Is  a  practically  Impossibility  to  eliminate  such  graft  in  work  of  this 
chaxRcter.  We  have  difficulty  with  it  every  day  in  our  own  organization  under 
normal  conditions. 

Very  rec«itly  contractors  in  Detroit  found  a  carefully  organized  gang  of 
timekeepers  operating  on  several  Jobs  who  were  making  a  practice  of  podding 
tlte  pay  rolls,  and  this  notwithstanding  they  were  working  under  normal  condi- 
tions with  a  comparatively  small  force  of  workmen. 

It  would  be  idle  for  us  to  deny  that  petty  grafting  did  occur  about  this  camp, 
but  we  do  deny  that  we  knowingly  pei-mltted  such  graft  or  that  we  failed  to 
take  prompt  measures  to  suppress  graft  or  that  we  failed  to  prosecute  anyone 
discovered  in  thieving  from  the  Government  in  any  way. 

CHABOES  THAT  WG  WERE  PAID  EXCESSI\X  COMPENSATION. 

We  have  heretofore  discussed  our  compensation  and  have  shown  that  our  gross 
compensation  was  only  2.6  per  cent  on  the  total  cost  of  the  work,  and  that  our 
net  compensation  was  only  $69,736.54,  or  .0072  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  work ; 
but  it  seems  desirable  to  speak  briefly  on  the  subject  at  this  point,  though  it  l» 
repetition,  because  of  the  testimony  of  many  witnesses  on  the  subject.  An 
examination  of  the  testimony  of  these  witnesses  will  satisfy  the  committee  tlut 
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none  of  the  witnesses  had  any  knowledge  of  the  terms  of  a»e  contract,  bat  m>m. 
of  them  were  under  the  Impression  that  we  were  receiving  somewliere  tMt«(«jt 
6  and  10  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  the  work.  We  feel  confident  tbat  ttie  t«stlm<-n..- 
of  wltnsses  who  were  uninformed  on  the  subject  concerning  whidi  they  w«f» 
testlfj'lng  can  not  be  highly  regarded. 

WASTE  IN  BAILBOAO  COITSTBUCTIOn. 

One  witness  criticizes  our  work  In  railroad  construction,  but  we  doubt  If  lil» 
experience  and  training  qualified  him  to  pass  on  costs. 

All  we  can  say  on  the  subject  is  that  this  work  was  done  with  the  Bane  cans 
as  other  work,  and'  we  deny  that  Oiere  was  any  avoidable  waste. 

The  work  was  done  under  the  observation  of  engineers  and  maintenance  o( 
way  men  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  which  gave  us  a  contract  at  r<« 
plus  to  do  Its  construction  work  in  and  about  the  camp  and  tendered  as  a  like 
contract  to  take  over  the  maintenance  of  way  and  construction  on  a  whole  divi- 
sion of  that  road,  about  130  miles,  on  the  same  basis. 

We  might  also  add  that  about  this  time  we  did  over  $63,500  of  malntenaitcF 
and  construction  work  for  the  New  York  Central  lines  in  and  about  Tol*»l'». 
Minerva,  and  other  points  on  a  cost-plus  basis.  We  also  did  like  work  for  ti.-- 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  lines  west. 

CHABOES  CONCEBRING  HOSFTTAI.  HKATIHO  STSTEK. 

Three  witnesses — an  accountant,  a  furnace  man,  and  a  carpenter — te«tlfir4 
before  the  subcommittee  as  to  defects  in  the  method  of  heating  the  main  boapitai 
at  Camp  Sherman,  and  made  charges  of  neglect,  carelessness,  Intentlanal  »i»w- 
Ing  down  of  work,  etc. 

The  facts  are  these : 

It  was  originally  planned  to  heat  the  hospital  with  stoves.  In  September.  1917. 
we  received  word  from  Washington  that  It  had  been  decided  to  install  a  sy«t>^ 
of  steam  heating,  for  which  we  were  required  to  make  onr  own  designs. 

We  prepared  to  do  so,  and  went  to  considerable  expense  in  maklnir  tlft^ 
plans  and  estimates  of  cost.  We  then  informed  Gapt  Rhoadea  what  the  expniv 
would  be,  and  he  declined  to  approve  it  Mr.  GIbbens,  a  practical  and  expm- 
enced  tieating  man,  then  offered  to  furnish  a  man  and  make  {dans  at 
expense,  and  again  Capt  Rhoades  refused. 

In  the  meantime  Capt  Rhoades  took  the  matter  up  with  Washington 
and  the  department  finally  sent  on  specifications  and  a  design  of  Qtetr 
Neither  the  contractor  nor  the  Construction  Quartermaster  men  aatJafled  vltk 
this  design,  as  it  was  felt  that  it  would  be  inadequate  ftor  the  purpose; 
vice  president  of  onr  company  went  to  Washington  and  saw  OoL 
about  it.  Col.  Jungersfeld  said  he  knew  it  was  a  crude  design,  bvt  tbey  ted 
to  take  all  the  factors  of  the  case  into  consideration,  among  which  were  tke 
very  short  time  then  remaining  before  cold  weather  would  net  In.  tbe  sap|i>t<* 
of  steam-heating  material  available,  and  the  fact  that  It  was  hoped  titat  tke 
hospital  would  only  be  used  for  a  couple  of  years,  or  five  years  at  the  «ats-.<V. 
He  stated  that  they  had  a  balance  inefflciency  of  fuel  consumption  asalnstt  t^* 
cost  of  a  proper  Installation,  and  they  finally  determined  on  this  as  tbe  lii>>t. 
all  things  considered,  and  therefore  Col.  Jungersfeld  directed  ns  to  go  ahead  >• 
nearly  in  conformity  with  the  specifications  and  design  as  the  available  materiAi 
would  permit. 

The  heating  plant  was  built  according  to  the  instructions,  except  as  to  or<e 
or  two  minor  features  that  had  to  be  changed. 

We  never  saw  or  knew  of  any  furnaces  being  broken  In  handllnic  and  «« 
have  never  heard  of  any  complaints  that  the  system  did  not  beat  tb* 
building. 

CRABGEa  CONCEKNINO  TRUCKS. 

No  charges  have  been  more  persistently  pressed,  with  more  ferttUty  r>f 
imagination,  greater  detail,  and  Involving  more  allegatioas  of  downricht 
fraud  and  corruption  than  those  concerning  the  Iilrlng,  compenaatioti.  and  b<v 
of  motor  trucks  by  the  A.  Bentley  &  Sons  Co.  and  Capt  Tregelies,  sopertntvod- 
<;nt  of  transportation. 

It  seems  that  some  person  of  the  name  of  Ihaen  wrote  to  Mr.  A.  H.  GrM4>-T. 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  under  date  of  November  15,  1917,  reporting  tbe 
of  a  conversation  with  one  George  Goeta,  of  the  latter  tity. 
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Ilisen  was  evidently  examining  Ooets  upon  the  latter's  claim  for  exemption 
from  military  service,  a  claim  which  was  not  allowed. 

He  charged  that  the  A.  Bentley  &  Sons  Co.  "had  been  operating  on  the 
average  of  250  trucks  at  the  camp;  that  In  his  jndgment  the  work  could  have 
been  done  with  50  trucks;  that  Tregelles  used  to  tell  the  truck  drivers  'to 
<-hase  butterflies';  that  the  contractor  was  paying  |25  a  day  for  the  trucks; 
that  Tregelles  was  using  a  K.  &  S.  Co.  touring  car,"  etc. 

From  this  arose  a  so-called  "  investigation "  by  the  War  Department, 
wherein  all  and  sundry  were  completely  condemned  without  a  chance  to 
answer. 

However,  It  is  sufficient  as  to  this  to  say  that  the  War  Department  has  now 
reopened  the  case,  and  we  are  confident  of  entire  vindication,  now  that  the 
actual  facts  have  been  presented.  We  refer  to  and  ask  the  committee  to  con- 
sider as  a  part  of  this  statement  the  evidence  recently  taken  by  Col.  Shaw, 
and  his  report  thereon  when  the  same  shall  be  filed. 

As  the  charges  made  by  MaJ.  A.  N.  Besnnh  before  the  subcommittee  followed 
closely  the  lines  originally  laid  AorrD  by  Mr.  Goete,  for  the  sake  of  brevity  yn 
xhall  answer  both  together,  as  the  proof  that  either  lied  applies  to  the  other 
impartially. 

Maj.  Besnah  states  that  he  was  assistant  to  the  constructing  quartermaster 
and  assistant  to  the  camp  quartermaser,  and  later  camp  quartermaster  at 
Camp  Sherman.  When  assistant  to  the  constructing  quartermaster  he  was  In 
charge  of  transportation. 

These  facts  are  important  as  showing  that  not  only  could  he  have  known 
the  truth,  as  shown  by  the  actual  records  there,  but  It  was  his  duty  to  bare 
known  it 

MnJ.  Besnah's  charges,  summarized,  were  these: 

1.  That  the  contractor  had  from  200  to  400  hired  tracks  on  the  work,  which 
was  far  more  than  were  needed. 

2.  That  between  July  20.  1917,  and  August  20,  1917,  the  average  number 
<if  these  trucks,  hired  by  the  contractor,  on  the  Job  each  day  was  250. 

3.  That  the  contractor  hlre<1  a  lot  of  trucks  of  2  and  3  ton  capacity,  paying 
practically  the  same  price  as  for  3},  5,  and  7  ton  capacity. 

4.  That  the  rates  for  these  trucks  ranged  from  $20  to  $35  per  day. 

5.  That  he  made  complaint  about  the  number  and  prices  of  these  trucks, 
with  the  direct  result  that  the  contractor  cut  down  the  number  of  trucks,  dis- 
carding some  that  were  getting  high  rates,  and  reduced  the  rate  on  some  of  the 
others. 

6.  That  he  was  approached  by  a  representative  of  the  Kissinger  &  Schul- 
man  Trucking  Co.,  who  asked  him  to  employ  some  of  their  trucks  which  had 
been  released  by  the  A.  Bentley  &  Sons  Co.,  and  offered  to  make  the  same  ar- 
rangement vrlth  the  witness  that  they  had  with  Capt.  Tregelless,  a 
commission  of  $5  to  $10  a  day  on  each  truck.  The  witness  then  said  that 
the  average  commission  paid  on  the  trucks  to  Tregelless  would  amount  to 
$1,875  a  day. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  shown  by  the  camp  payrolls,  then  open  to  his 
examination,  and  still  In  existence,  as  follows,  and  this  applies  equally  to 
the   Goetz  charges. 

The  greatest  number  of  trucks  ever  employed  at  one  time  was  108,  and  this 
was  for  only  two  days.  In  the  last  and  successful  effort  to  have  the  camp 
ready  for  the  arrival  of  troops  on  September  8,  1917. 

The  next  highest  number  was  101,  and  the  next  81,  and  these  for  one  day 

only. 

And  the  dally  average  of  trucks  employed  was  less  than  40. 

The  rate  of  pay  for  trucks  was  not  based  upon  tonnage  capacity  at  all,  but 
was  prescribed  by  the  obstructing  quartermaster  (whose  assistant  Besnah 
was)  and  was  $5  a  day  per  $1,000  of  appraised  value.  The  repairs  on  these 
trucks  were  made  by  the  truck  owner,  hence  a  new  truck  of  8}  tons'  capacity, 
for  Instance,  might  be  valued  higher  than  an  old  one  of  5  tons,  and  would 
tender  more  service  with  less  cost  of  fuel.  Whether  wise  or  not.  It  Was  the 
Govenunent  order;  the  appraisals  were  fairly  made,  and  In  mftny  Instances 
were  passed  upon  by  the  constructing  quartermaster  himself.  These  truck 
rontracts  have  been  preserved,  and  we  shall  be  pleased  to  present  them  for 

inspection  if  desired.  .„      ^       .    .„^       .,       ^^.    ,  ^ 

The  rates  for  these  trucks  ranged  from  $6  a  day  to  $34  a  day,  the  latter 

price  being  for  two  or  tiiree  new  7-ton  trucks. 
The  average  price  for  all  trucks  was  $18.72  a  day. 
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We  never  heard  of  any  complaint  from  MaJ.  Beenah  to  Oapt.  Daboty  abna: 
the  trucks.  No  tracks  were  discharged  for  that  reason,  and  the  rates  at  pay 
were  not  reduced  at  all,  but  remained  as  first  fixed  by  the  Government. 

Trucks  were  not  hired  from  the  K.  &  S.  Trucking  Co.  excloslvely.  or  evvo 
particularly. 

A  passenger  automobile  was  hired  from  them  for  the  use  of  Cape  TreceUein 
to  enable  him  to  get  more  rapidly  over  the  camp. 

We  are  convinced  that  neither  the  K.  &  8.  Trucking  Co.  nor  any  one  <4«r 
paid  him  any  graft  or  any  commission  of  any  sort  Besnah  says  TrrcrU*^ 
got  from  $5  to  $10  a  day  per  truck,  $5  being  the  minimum.  At  that  rate  tl>> 
$6  a  day  trucks  would  only  yield  a  return  of  $1  a  day  to  their  owners. 

Besnah  also  computes  Capt  Tregelless's  Income  from  truck  graft  at  an  avrr- 
Hge  of  $1,875  a  day,  at  $7.50  per  truck.  As  the  average  number  of  tracks  rw 
day  was  only  40,  and  the  average  compensation  for  them  was  fl&T:!.  it  then 
appears  that  the  average  whole  daily  sum  received  by  the  track  owners  wa* 
$748.80,  all  of  which,  according  to  MaJ.  Besnah,  they  obligingly  tamed  bart 
to  Tregelless,  and  tlien  paid  him  $1,126.20  a  day  besides.  Fnrther  coouDect  1* 
needless.  The  British  Board  of  Pensions  has  sent  Capt.  Tres^iesB  to  d!: 
fornia  in  the  hope  that  he  may  regain  bis  health. 

UNIT   COSTS. 

In  connection  with  the  testimony  of  some  of  the  witnewses,  Instanfvs  uiht 
given  of  the  estimated  cost  of  pnrtlcular  buildings,  and  of  tlie  poaKlbility  »f 
constructing  the  camp  on  some  unit-cost  basis. 

One  witness  testified  that  the  labor  cost  on  a  medical  building  was  $T/)Qft— . 
thing  that  was  utterly  Impossible  and  preposterous. 

The  total  number  of  buildings  erected  at  the  camp,  large  and  small.  tiMi>^h 
large,  was  1,528.  The  total  cost  of  the  camp  was  $9,650,000,  so  tliat  the  axerar- 
cost  of  these  buildings  was  $6,315.  This  included  not  only  the  labor  and  wa-- 
.rials  entering  into  the  buildings,  bnt  the  sewers,  waterworks,  rallroada.  |»>w'r 
plants,  laundries,  cots,  kitchen  and  other  equipment,  and  miscellaneous  faoili'  ->' 
around  the  camp.  It  seems  unnecessary  for  us  to  Insist  that  an  average  ci«t  •• 
$6,315,  Including  In  such  cost  a  proportion  of  the  cost  of  all  the  faoilitle*  mn' 
tioned,  could  not  have  been  established  if  any  one  building  of  an  averaiee  t^\r 
had  Involved  $7,000  of  labor. 

We  have  shown  that  the  cost  of  labor  per  cubic  foot  of  building,  Inclmllnf  t ' 
utilities  and  facilities,  was  only  6i  cents  per  foot. 

The  medical  building  referred  to  by  this  witness  contained  aboat  53.A50  cni- 
feet,  so  the  labor  cost,  including  utilities,  was  $3,480.75. 

Other  examples  of  cost  given  by  other  witnesses  can  be  demonstrated  ti>  i«- 
unworthy  of  belief  by  the  facts  submitted  in  this  record  and  diaciused  in  ;li' 
records  of  the  War  Department. 

If  the  committee  is  Interested  in  ascertaining  whether  or  not  this  camp  c(k.i 
have  been  built  more  expeditiously  or  more  economically  by  letting;  it  i«  - 
number  of  contractors,  each  contractor  to  construct  a  part  or  unit  of  tbe  caai;> 
we  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  any  Information  in  our  possession,  and  Ukec^r 
we  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  anything  in  our  possession  if  the  commlttw  -V- 
sires  te  ascertain  whether  a  unit  cost  could  have  been  established  In  advan-^ 
and  contracts  let  to  many  separate  contractors  for  as  many  bulldinicB  a«  t^.- 
flnanclal  or  other  capacity  enabled  them  to  undertake. 

OUB  INCKMTIVE  TO  BXDUCE  COSTS. 

During  tbe  hearings  conducted  by  the  subcommittee  at  Columbos  and  Chi:'- 
cothe  the  suggestion  was  frequently  made  by  some  of  the  w^ltnessea  tliat  w»  «»?* 
under  no  Incentive  to  keep  down  the  cost  of  this  work.  Most  of  them  a{i{<«rM. 
to  be  under  the  Impression  that  we  were  to  receive  a  commission  of  Tmm  'i ;.  • 
cent  to  10  per  cent  on  everything  we  spent,  and  the  more  we  spent  the  nior»-  » - 
would  get.  We  have  covered  this  ground  so  thoroughly  that  It  seems  Jtnrf-* 
sary  to  go  over  it  again. 

Some  suggestion  was  made  to  the  effect  that  after  we  had  earned  o«r  ib=\' 
mum  commission  we  had  no  incentive  In  keeping  down  cost.  It  seema  t.»  r« 
that  this  suggestion  has  no  Justlflcntlon.  We  did  have  the  Incentive,  arx!  ." 
from  nothing  elae  it  came  from  our  desire,  indeed  from  the  nerc««ity,  of  <V  :e.- 
thls  work  at  costs  which  would  compare  favorably  with  the  costs  of  f.t**'« 
doing  similar  work.     It  seems  idle  to  say  that  we  would  delllierately  rte«rr« ; 
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our  Sitanding  and  reputation  as  contractors  by  wasting  Government  money, 
and  had  be  so  wasted  Government  money  it  goes  without  saying  that  we 
would  not  to-day  be  doing  over  six  and  a  half  million  dollars  of  work  on  cost- 
plus  contracts  for  private  concerns.  The  contractor  who  does  work  on  a  cost- 
plus  basis  must  necessarily  do  bis  work  well  and  economically,  or  be  can  not 
compete.  His  work  becomes  In  a  nature  professional,  and  his  ability  to  secure 
new  work  depends  upon  his  record  of  performance.  As  we  have  shown,  the 
uiore  work  we  did  the  greater  became  the  expense  we  had  to  pay  without  right 
of  reimbursement. 

Our  performance  at  Camp  Sherman  must  have  been  acceptable  to  the  con- 
struction division  and  to  the  Government  officials  generally,  for  we  were  given 
the  contract  for  the  construction  of  Camp  Johnston,  and  later  were  given  a 
contract  for  the  construction  of  a  shipyard  and  eight  concrete  ships  at  Jack- 
sonville. 

As  we  have  stated  so  many  times,  we  used  every  effort  to  do  this  well,  and  so 
that  our  results  could  be  compared  favorably  with  those  of  other  contractors. 
We  were  proud  to  be  selected  as  one  of  the  16  contractors  for  the  large  can- 
tonment work,  because  among  these  16  were  the  greatest  contracting  firms 
und  organizations  In  the  United  States,  and  we  felt  It  to  t>e  an  honor  to  be 
selected  as  one  of  the  16. 

We  were  proud  of  our  work,  and  we  are  now  proud  of  it,  and  we  resent 
tbe  suggestion  that  we  were  lacking  In  Incentive  to  accomplish  the  best  pos- 
sible results  for  the  Government,  as  the  best  possible  results  for  the  Goveanment 
were  of  necessity  tbe  best  possible  results  for  ns. 

Our  pride  in  the  work  Is  Illustrated  by  the  fact  that  on  August  24,  1917,  we 
chartered  a  special  train  to  carry  300  of  our  frieods  from  Toledo  to  the  camp 
and  back,  to  let  them  see  what  we  were  doing.  It  goes  without  saying  that  if 
we  did  not  think  we  were  doing  the  work  well,  or  if  we  had  no  pride  in  our 
work,  we  would  not  have  gone  to  this  expense  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting 
what  we  were  doing  to  our  friends  and  customers. 

Some  of  tbe  witnesses  have  testified  that  about  the  only  equipment  required 
to  execute  this  work  was  a  saw  and  a  hatchet,  and  that  we  were  not  required 
to  furnish  of  our  own  or  hire  any  considerable  amount  of  equipment  of  others. 

We  shipped  from  our  yards  at  Toledo,  and  bought  and  shipped  from  else- 
where, a  large  quantity  of  equipment  for  doing  the  various  kinds  of  work 
necessary  to  the  construction  of  the  camp,  among  which  were  the  following : 


1  standard  gauge  steam  locomotive. 

18  gasoline-engine  driving  saws. 

7  gasoline  locomotives. 

1  drag  saw. 

1    caterpillar  tractor. 

1  engine  lathe. 

1  steam-hoisting  engine  with  boiler. 

1  wood  lathe. 

2  steam  engines. 

1  hack  saw. 

H  steam  boilers. 

1  emery  wheel. 

1  gasoline  engine. 

1  pipe  cutting  and  threading  machine 

2  gasoline  pump  engines. 

1  blue-print  machine. 

2  steam  pumps. 

20  transit  and  levels. 

2  centrifugal  pumps. 

2  standard-gauge  push  cars. 

3  gasoline  concrete  mixers. 

13  narrow  push  cars. 

1 1  .«team  concrete  mixers. 

5  concrete  buggies. 

$41,000  worth  of  standard  and  indus- 

5 wheel  scrapers. 

trial  rails  and  fittings. 

5  slip  scrapers. 

1  back  filler. 

2  truck  trailers. 

2  air  compresBora 

4  dump  wagons. 

1  post-hole  digger. 

10  lumber  wagons. 

S  tank  wagons. 

1  sprinkler  wagon. 

This  equipment  represented  n  cost  of  about  $132,000.  and  In  addition  to  this 
we  bought  large  quantities  of  smaller  and  miscellaneous  tools  at  a  cost  of 
about  ?60,000,  and  also  quantities  of  various  kinds  of  office  furniture  and 
equipment,  costing  about  $7,000. 

The  contract  provided  that  the  contractor  should  be  reipibursed  for  expendi- 
tures for  hand  tools  and  like  equipment  for  field  forces  by  providing  that  a 
rental  should  be  paid  for  construction  equipment 

The  need  of  the  construction  division  for  this  kind  of  equipment  was  such 
tliat  liefore  the  completion  of  our  work  the  construction  division  purchased 
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about  $80,000  worth  of  this  eqaipment,  and  thereupon  deducted  the  rentals 
on  this  equipment  theretofore  paid  to  us;  In  other  words,  the  GoremnHfit 
paid  us  the  cost  of  the  equipment  less  the  rentals  we  had  received. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  equipment  the  following  was  rented  at  the  rmt«i 
shown  on  the  schedule  annexed  to  the  agreement: 

8  Austin  No.  00  trench  machines. 

S  Austin  No.  1  trench  machines. 

1  Parson  model  F  trench  machine. 

1  Carson  trench  machine. 

1  Keystone  excavator. 

1  Oshkosh  trench  back  filler. 

1  Marlon  steam  shovel. 

1  Erie  steam  shovel. 

1  tank  wagon  for  steam  shovel. 

1  tanb  wagon  for  trench  machines. 

1  traveling  pipe  derrick. 
Also,  various  numbers  of  teams  and  wagons,  motor  trucks,  and  aotumt^tUfv 

VUlSB  ARO  BFacmCATIOltB  n»  THK  WOBK. 

The  plans,  speciflcations,  and  information  respecting  the  work  fomiidted  br 
the  Government  were  not  comparable  to  that  ordinarily  furnished  on  prira'^ 
work.  It  was  of  a  graeral  nature  as  to  the  numl>er  of  bnildings  rcqidm! 
their  cliaracter,  their  general  arrangement  and  type.  We  had  to  prepare  piaa* 
for  all  the  details.  Tills  included  tiie  details  of  the  buildings,  the  electrini 
work,  waterworks,  and  aewets. . 

This  camp  was  originally  Intended  to  accommodate  88,500  men,  mod  tlie 
buildings  were  originally  designed  to  accommodate  the  units  as  oncaidanl 
in  the  Army.  It  is  our  understanding  that  later  the  Oovemment  decided  t-> 
change  the  units  to  correspond  to  those  of  the  European  armies,  and  thi« 
necessitated  changing  the  sizes  of  a  large  number  of  buildings  and  tlie  sia» 
of  the  camp.  The  camp  was  later  increased  to  accommodate  45.000  men.  aiv! 
at  one  time  actually  had  50,000  men  in  it 

When  we  wait  on  the  ground  the  construction  diviaion  of  the  QnarteniMuttr 
Corps  bad  taken  the  county  maps  and  tiad  roughly  outlined  the  locatiao  of  tbr 
various  buildings.  In  most  of  the  camps  the  Oovemment  provided  a  reatdrc 
engineer  to  furnish  a  complete  en^eerlng  force,  and  whose  doty  was  to  pcrff 
the  surveys,  locate  the  buildings,  roads,  waterworks,  sewers,  and  other  oti : 
ties,  both  as  to  site  and  grade,  and  prepare  detailed  drawings;  hnt  for  acvr 
reason  unknown  to  us  this  force  was  not  furnished  at  ChlUlcothe,  and  we  wvrv 
compelled  to  take  charge  of  the  engineering  as  a  whole  with  only  sllicbt  mttix- 
ance  from  the  engineers  employed  direct  by  the  Government.  We  had  to  mak' 
the  main  surveys,  check  up  the  general  locations,  make  all  detailed  drawlne*. 
check  over  the  bills  of  materials  furnished  by  the  Government,  and  In  Sb<^ 
conduct  a  large  engineering  and  architectural  organization. 

The  numerous  changes  made  from  time  to  time  as  the  work  went  op  ca«- 
pelled  us  to  revise  original  estimate  of  quantities,  and  some  of  tlw  qaaiittti#> 
originally  estimated  by  the  Government  were  found  to  t)e  50  per  cent  jdm" 
This  was  particularly  true  of  the  matched  lumber,  as  suflSclent  allowance  fca : 
not  been  made  for  matching  and  lapping  In  such  items  as  flooring,  sidlnie,  a-.-' 
other  matched  materials.  After  a  large  number  of  buildings  had  been  cor- 
pleted  it  was  necessary  to  change  them,  owing  to  the  change  in  the  units  c»-; 
prising  the  Army.  After  some  of  the  warehouses  were  completed  the  etklii 
had  to  be  torn  out  and  brick  walls  built  in  place  of  wooden  ones  to  set  a« 
fire  stops.  Originally  It  was  intended  to  heat  everything  with  stovcA.  with  tv 
possible  exception  of  the  hospital,  and  later  it  was  determined  tliat 
quarters  and  the  hospital  should  be  heated  by  steam. 

The  fact  Is  that  we  did  this  work  from  day  to  day  on  inatructlo 
from  Washington,  and  that  we  never  had  a  complete  and  compreIwnalT«  p:<i. 
of  the  work  including  all  details  and  specifications. 

TB8TIM0NT  OF  PASnci7I.Aa  WITNUSKS. 

The  testimony  of  a  few  of  the  witnesses  l>efore  subcommittee  was  so  obTioss:; 
false  as  to  require  us  to  say  It  was  perjured,  and  we  therefore  submit  the  t»f- 
showing  that  these  witnesses.  In  our  opinion,  deliberately  perjured  tt 
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TESTIMONY  OF  MAJ.  A.  N.  BB8NAH. 


TBSTIMONT. 

That  contractor  hired  from  200  to 
400  trucks;  that  there  was  more  than 
wan  needed  and  was  a  gros^  waste  of 
money. 


That  the  contractor  hired  a  lot  of 
2  and  3  ton  capacity  trucks  and  paid 
for  them  practically  the  same  price  as 
for  31,  5,  and  7  ton  trucks. 


That  the  rates  for  trucks  ranged 
from  $20  to  |35  a  day. 


That  he  made  complaint  about  the 
prices  imld  for  trucks,  and  as  a  result 
the  contractor  reduced  rates  and  dis- 
charged many  trucks. 

That  the  average  number  of  trucks 
oil  the  Job  between  July  20  and  August 
20,  1917,  would  average  250. 


•The  greatest  number  of  trucks  hired 
at  any  one  time  was  103,  and  that  only 
for  two  days.  The  next  highest  was 
101,  and  the  next  was  81.  The  aver- 
age was  about  39.  The  pay  rolls 
showed  these  facts.  MaJ.  Besnah  had 
access  to  these  pay  rolls.  It  was  his 
duty  to  inspect  them. 

MaJ.  Besnah  knew  the  rate  fixed  by 
the  constructing  quartermaster  was  $5 
per  $1,000  of  value,  or  one-half  per  cent 
of  value.  MaJ.  Besnah  signed  a  letter 
stipulating  that  rate.  He  knew  the 
constructing  quartermaster  valued  the 
trucks,  not  the  contractor.  The  truck 
contracts  in'ove  the  establlsliment  of 
this  rate. 

The  pay  rolls  show  the  rates  ranged 
from  $6  to  $34  a  day,  and  the  average 
was  $18J2. 

The  pay  rolls  show  this  as  untrue. 
The  rates  were  never  changed. 


The  pay  rolls  show  an  average  of  40 
for  this  period. 


TGSTIMONT  OF  CABI.  H.  WATTS. 


TBSmCONT. 

That  Hollingsworth  told  him  he  was 
too  active,  to  slow  up,  to  keep  a  big 
bunch  of  men  on,  that  it  was  not  im- 
portant how  much  work  was  done. 


l%at  Mr. 
bribe  him. 


F.  W.  McCann  tried  to 


FACTS. 

This  statement  is  a  falsehood  on  Its 
face. 


Mr.  McCann  is  now  the  secretary  of 
the  real  estate  board,  at  Columbus, 
Ohio.  His  address  is  826  Linen  Street, 
Columbus.  Ohio.  Watts  was  indicted 
In  Madison  County,  Ohio,  in  1885  for 
forgery,  and  was  indicted  about  10 
years  later  in  Franklin  County  for  em- 
bezzlement. He  embezzled  money  In 
1919  from  his  employer,  and  in  .Tanu- 
ary,  1919,  was  caught  at  Circleville  and 
compelled  to  return  Government  prop- 
erty in  his  possession. 


TK8TIU0NY  OF  WILFREU  LEE  STEVENSON. 


TE8TIICONT. 

That  the  IatM>r  on  the  medical  build- 
in;;  III  section  H  cost  $7,000. 


FACTS. 


An  obvious  impossibility.  The  aver- 
age cost  of  all  the  1,528  buildings,  in- 
cluding cost  of  sewers  and  other  facili- 
ties, was  $6315. 
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TESTIMONT  OF  PHILIP  H.  BltlTB. 
TESTIMONY.  TACTS. 

That  double  time  was  paid  for  The  trucks  were  hired  on  •  24-b-:- 
truck&  basis.    The  pay  rolls  show  no  vrtniar 

was  paid.    Overtime  on  psaaenser  ft.** 
was  allowed,  but  not  on  trucks. 

TESTIMOWT  OF  W.  B.  LOWKET. 
TESTIMONY.  FACTS. 

That  material  was  wasted;  that  the  He  was  opposed  to  the  war  an^ '' 
contractor  connived  at  graft  in  the  posed  to  the  Government ;  was  Inn^- 
hlrlng  of  trucks ;  that  extravagant  gated  for  alleged  seditious  and  tn««  ' 
prices  were  paid  for  land ;  that  the  con-  able  utterances  at  least  once:  ■»»-• 
tractor  got  10  per  cent  of  all  the  money  other  things,  he  is  an  undertakrr .  > 
spent  by  the  Government.  refused    the   use   of    his    ondPTtaii.-.: 

establishment  for  the  Itodies  of  »«W.»--- 
who  died  at  the  rnnip  during  the  Ic^' 
enza    epidemic,    and    the   <i<>venni'- 
had  to  commandeer  it  for  the  pun*-' 
recently  pnrchasetl  at  a  low  price  1- 
a  woman  land  optioned  to  the  «>•'>-: 
nient  under  clrcumstanfes  so  qn«r-    • 
able  that  payment  to  him  has  b«*».  •»- 
fused.    The  charges  he  makes  an  • 
true. 

LOSS  OF  DISCOUNTS. 

We  have  just  received  part  28,  serial  3,  of  the  printed  testiiuooy  t«k« 
Subcommittee  No.  2,  in  which  appears  a  statement  of  Capt.  Reese,  who  <i»  •  • 
we  failed  to  take  cash  discounts  amounting  to  $7,876.76. 

Some  other  witnesses  make  the  suggestion  that  there  was  a  fallare  to  :>& 
proper  discounts,  and  some  go  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  we  profited  tberrb; 

The  contract  provided: 

"  The  contractor  shall  take  advantage  to  the  extent  of  its  ability  of  ali  1- 
counts  available,  and  when  unable  to  take  such  advantage  shall  pnc^t. 
notify  the  contracting  officer  of  its  Inability  and  its  reasons  therefor. 

"  lA.ll  revenue  from  the  operation  of  the  commissary.  hi>spital.  or  «''«' 
facilities,  or  from  rebates,  refunds,  etc.,  shall  be  accounted  for  by  the  contn- '. ' 
and  applied  in  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  the  work." 

We  can  prove  that  we  took  advantage  of  all  discounts  available  to  tke  ext'' 
of  our  ability,  and  that  when  we  were  not  able  to  take  such  advantar-.    - 
promptly  notified  the  contracting  officer  or  his  representative,  the  cooiEtni-' 
quartermaster,  of  our  inability  and  the  reasons  therefor. 

We  have  heretofore  pointed  out  that  we  used  in  the  constmrtloa  of  '  - 
camp  all  our  available  capital,  that  we  borrowed  large  sums  to  paiy  U*  ■ 
terlals  and  labor,  and  we  used.  Indeed  strained,  our  credit  to  the  tlinit. 

We  have  shown  that  due  to  the  Inability  of  the  Government  to  famiiih  fo*  • 
when  and  as  required  for  this  work,  we  were  obliged  to  pay  extraordlBarr  ?. 
rolls  and   to  make  other  outlays  far  greater  than  anyone  could   reasvni 
expect  or  require. 

An  examination  of  our  books  will  disclose  the  amount  of  capital  tbat  «' 
Invested  in  this  work  at  different  times,  and  the  extent  to  which  o«r  trr-:' 
was  utilized. 

Facts  are  obtainable  to  show  the  time  and  the  manner  In  which  pajmtt- 
were  made  by  the  Government,  and  from  these  fiicts  our  ability  to  tak»  adra; 
tnge  of  discounts  can  be  determined. 

Onr  financial  stBt«nicnts  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  bctfpiv  -^^ 
contract  was  given  to  us,  and  our  ability  and  our  financial  strength  wa*  t>« 
Icnown. 

Elsewhere  in   this  statement  we  have  shown   the  acconntlag  prartKv 
Gamp  Sherman,  and  have  shown  that  our  invoices  for  materials  were  d>4i«rrx 
to  the  field  auditor,  acting  under  the  constructing  quartermaster. 
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Tbese  Invoices  against  the  receiving  and  Inspection  slips,  checked  the  prices  and 
f-xtenslons,  figured  and  deducted  discounts,  and  then  gave  us  authority  for  the 
IMiyment  of  tile  specltic  amount  on  each  particular  Invoice. 

If  tliere  was  a  failure  to  talte  advantage  of  any  discount,  we  should  not  be 
eliarged  with  the  deficiency,  if  any,  of  the  accounting  system,  nor  for  the 
Inability  to  take  discounts  beyond  our  available  capital  and  credit. 

A  detailed  examination  of  the  instances  In  which  the  discounts  Were  not 
talcen  will  show  that  in  many  cases  the  material  had  not  arrived  at  the  camp, 
tiad  not  been  checked  and  Inspected  within  the  time  allowed  for  taking  di»- 
eounts,  and  it  will  be  shown  that  in  such  cases  the  Government  representa- 
tives decided  that  payment  should  not  be  made  in  advance  of  the  receipt  and 
Inspection  of  tlie  material. 

In  private  work  on  cost-plus  contracts  the  practice  is  uniform  that  thiB  owner 
i«  onJy  entitled  to  discounts  in  case  he  furnishes  the  money  to  pay  for  ma- 
terials when  and  as  payment  is  required  to  be  made  or  in  case  he  pays  in- 
terest on  the  capital  outlays  of  the  contractor. 

In  this  contract  interest  was  not  allowed  on  the  capital  outlays  of  the  con- 
tractor, and  the  Government  did  not  furnish  the  money  in  all  cases  to  make 
payment  when  and  as  payment  was  required  to  be  made,  bat  the  contractor 
wojg  required  to  take  advantage  of  discounts  to  the  extent  of  his  financial  ability, 
and  was  then  required  to  notify  the  contracting  officer,  apparently  with  the  view 
that  when  the  contractor's  capital  or  credit  liad  reachetl  Its  limit  of  use,  the 
frovernment  should  make  such  advances  as  were  required  to  take  advantage 
of  discounts. 

At  Camp  Sherman  notice  to  the  contracting  officer  as  to  discounts  was  un- 
necessary, for  the  reason  that  the  accounting  practice  required  all  invoices  to 
be  approved  In  advance  of  payment  by  the  accounting  department,  and  It  deter- 
mined the  discounts  available  to  be  taken. 

It  can  not  be  snid  or  claimed  that  any  discounts  were  lost  by  us. 

OPERATION    OF    COMMISSARY. 

Part  28  of  serial  3  of  the  printed  testimony  before  Subcommittee  No.  2  has 
Just  come  into  our  hands,  and  we  note  the  report  of  W.  R.  Reese  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  operation  of  the  commissary. 

We  received  this  too  late  to  examine  the  figures  and  prepare  an  answer  for 
Inclusion  in  this  statement.  But  we  shall,  within  the  shortest  possible  time, 
file  a  supplementary  statement,  giving  the  facts  and  accurate  figures,  which 
will  be  a  complete  and  convincing  answer. 

CONCLrSION. 

We  have  endeavored  by  the  foregoing  statements  to  meet,  as  well  as  we  can, 
in  the  short  space  of  time  allotted  to  us,  the  charges  or  suggestions  of  charges 
made  by  various  witnesses,  believing  that  thereby  we  will  meet  and  explain 
the  points  of  doubt  which  may  arise  in  the  minds  of  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee 

We  now  offer  to  iiroduc->  for  the  examination  of  this  committee,  at  any  time 
or  place  set  by  the  committee,  every  officer  of  this  company  and  the  head  of 
every  department  on  the  work. 

The  intimation  was  put  out  in  the  newspapers  that  the  reason  we  were  not 
Invited  or  permitted  to  testify  before  the  committee  was  that  it  was  necessary 
to  avoid  giving  us  Immunity  from  prosecution. 

We  neither  ask  nor  will  we  accept  immunity. 

We  have  nothing  to  conceal.  The  work  was  done  honestly.  It  can  not  be 
proved  to  have  been  done  carelessly,  recklessly,  wastefully,  or  dishonestly  in 
any  respect. 

We  can  disprove  any  and  every  charge  of  wastefulness,  neglect,  or  dishonesty 
of  every  character,  and  we  solicit  respectfully  an  opportunity  to  do  so,  to 
the  end  that  our  good  name  may  be  cleared  from  the  shocking  charges  reck- 
lessly made  by  the  public  press  on  the  testimony  of  uninformed  and  unquali- 
fied witnesses* 

We  are  prepared  to  show  that  the  testimony  of  some  of  the  witnesses,  upon 
whose  testimony  charges  or  Intimations  were  made  in  the  public  press,  was 
perjured,  and  we  now  take  the  full  responsibility  of  saying  publicly  to  this 
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committee  that  these  witnesses  were  guilty  of  perjury  in  the  n>*pectit  h«TM»- 
fore  stated. 

Whatever  our  views  may  be  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  form  of  contrsr!  ••' 
the  system  of  contracting.  It  Is  of  no  Interest  of  ours  as  contractors  wh^  -- 
that  form  of  contract  or  system  of  contracting  was  the  best  or  most  ecooma,^—.' 
or  whether  It  is  approved  or  disapproved.  We  are  Interested  only  in  JoMlft  -s 
our  performance  of  the  contract  and  In  showing  to  tills  rommltt»H»  tlie  f.---. 
upon  which  we  believe  the  committee  will  feel  constrained  to  corrpct  tbe  tn;-^ 
tice  done  to  us  by  the  newspapers  in  reporting  testimony  taken  before  tkr  si:.*>- 
committee. 

Although  neither  this  committee  nor  this  subcommittee  is  under  any  iw|»*i«- 
bility  for  the  conclusions  of  newspaper  reporters,  or  for  clianseK  maidr  ar  vrr.. 
mated  In  newspaper  reports,  we  are  confident  that  this  committee  will  fiael  r&i* 
it  has  failed  In  its  duty  if  it  does  not  correct  the  injustioe  done  to  nx,  as  -■ 
fair-minded  man  can  conclude  from  the  facts  that  our  performance  was  &-t 
thing  other  than  honest,  careful,  and  proper. 

We  understand  that  some  of  the  concerns  engagetl  upon  public  work  hav«-  •' 
sented  the  Inquiries  and  Investigations  of  this  committee  and  have  refm^^I  ' 
put  themselves  to  any  expense  or  trouble  to  assist  this  L'on>njitt»>e. 

Our  attitude  is  that  the  committee  is  entitled  to  the  facts,  and  we  ar»  »    .;  ; 
to  go  to  any  trouble  or  expense  the  committee  may  consider  rea!«>uahle  n»  lir  -^ 
Ifcfore  the  committee  the  true  facts  for  consideration,  and  our  only  ob>«t 
Is  to  a  hasty  or  Improper  conclusion,  based  upon  less  than  all  the  fact.'t. 

We  append  to  this  statement  the  following: 

1.  .Statemrat  of  Hollingsworth's  record. 

2.  Statement  by  HolUngsworth. 
8.  Statement  by  Wlsenall. 

4.  Camp  organization  chart. 

5.  Our  organization  chart. 

We  also  deliver  to  the  committee  for  exnn'.lnatiirn  the  {thoti>:.i-a|>h>    •.• 
during  the  progress  of  the  work. 

We  also  tile  herewith  statements  of  several  persons  as  to  the  niann«T    . 
which  the  work  is  performed.     Should  the  committee  see  lit  to  rev^eive  «• 
tlonal  testimony,  we  request  that  these  persons  and  others  we  shall  nat.K    ' 
called  to  testify. 

We  offer  and  solicit  an  opportunity  to  appear  betoie  the  commltt(><>  in  r^r- 
to  answer  any  questions  the  committee  may  see  fit  to  ask,  and  we  shall  ft- 
for  and   disclose  the  facts  on  any  subject  concerning  which   liie  cnnni  "— 
wishes  to  inquire. 

The  camp  was  completed  on  time. 

With  full  confidence  that  the  committee  must  find  from  the  facts  tha: 
performance  was  careful,  efficient,  and  honest,  thUj  statenoent  Is  respect  f 
submitted. 

Jaiou  Bc!mxT. 
On  behalf  of  The  A.  BenUep  *  domt  r< 

Touax>,  Ohio,  January  10,  1910. 

State  of  Ohio,  Lucag  County,  »s: 

James  Bentley,  being  first  duly  sworn,  says  he  Is  the  vir^  pn(>si<l«>iit  T"  •    ^ 
Bentley  &  Sons  Co. ;  that  he  has  rend  the  foregoing  statement  un>\  ttf  -• 
ments  annexed  thereto  and  knows  the  contents  thereof,  and  tliiit  tli*  kiu*-  •  • 
true  according  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

Sworn  to  l)efore  me  and  subscribed  in  my  presence  this  l«Hh  day  .vf  J-- 
ary,  1920. 

Sr.vNir.T  J.  niETT. 
Xotary  Puhlir,  l.iu-no  CouKt",  »»> 


APPENDIX. 

STATEMENT  OF  TBAIMNO  OF  MB.   HOlU!«08WO«TH. 

C.  H.  Holllngsworth,  general  superintendait. 
Born,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotln,  Canada,  November  27.  1873. 
May,  1890,  went  to  Massaihusetts,  United  States  of  America.    Krt»m  that  •  •  - 
to  1896,  rodman,  transit  man,  and  chief  of  party  on  engineering  work,  ar-!  ** 
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Inspector  and  foreman  on  constnictlon  work  In  various  parts  of  the  country,  In- 
<"IiullnK  electric  and  steam  railways,  docks,  bridges,  sewers,  waterworks,  bnild- 
In^,  etc. 

Mny,  1896,  to  July,  1897,  resident  engineer  In  charge  of  construction  of  inter- 
t-pptlnp  sewer  systems  at  Hartford,  Conn.  Work  included  10  miles  of  main 
hriok  5>ewer  from  2}  to  12  feet  diameter,  of  which  3  miles  were  in  rock  and 
soft-ground  tunnels,  12  river  crossings,  and  syphons,  lateral  connections,  etc. 

Jn^,  1897,  to  April,  1898,  superintendent  of  construction  and  assistant  chief 
engineer  on  26  miles  of  high-speed  interurban  electric  railroad  in  New  York 
:ind  Massnchnsetts,  Including  6  steel  bridges  from  30  to  320  feet  long,  24 
|ille  and  timber  trestles  from  150  to  600  feet  long,  car  bams,  stations,  etc. 

April  1,  1898,  to  August,  1898,  In  charge  of  8  miles  of  electric  railway,  car 
burn  and  power  house  in  Connecticut,  and  also  in  charge  of  landscape  engineer- 
ing work  at  Clinton,  Con.,  including  roads,  bridges,  grading,  electric  plant,  etc. 

August,  1898,  to  February.  1916,  on  various  construction  projects,  partly  in 
the  engineering  end  of  the  business  as  assistant  chief  or  chief  superintendent 
on  the  construction  end  of  the  business.  The  work  handled  in  that  period 
amounted  to  from  fifty  to  sixty  million  dollars  and  included  the  following: 

In  charge  of  the  construction  of  an  $11,000,000  water-power  development 
nt  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.  Work  included  excavation  of  1,750,000  cubic  yards 
earth,  780,000  cubic  yards  rock,  400,000  cubic  yards  dredging,  one  cofferdam 
,3,000  feet  long  in  20  feet  of  water  and  one  3,800  feet  long  in  2  to  12  feet  of  water, 
driving  of  87.000  piles,  placing  of  8,000,000  feet  of  timber,  70,000  cubic  yards 
concrete,  3,000  cubic  yards  stone  masonry,  3,700  tons  steel,  etc. 

In  charge  of  the  construction  of  water-power  plant  near  city  of  Quebec, 
Province  of  Quebec,  including  concrete  dam  30  feet  high  and  siSO  feet  long, 
c<»ncretc  and  steel  headworks,  earth  and  core  wall  dikes,  timber  protection 
cribs,  three  lines  of  8-foot  3-lnch  steel-plate  penstocks  each  600  feet  long,  power 
hoiise  with  3,600  horsejwwer  hydraulic  turbines  and  electrical  machinery, 
tallrace  canal  60  feet  wide,  30  feet  deep,  and  2,000  feet  long  in  rock. 

Also  handle<l  at  the  same  time  near  this  plant  the  construction  of  300-ton 
pulp  mill  with  a  paper  milt  attached.  Work,  included  brick  and  steel  buildings 
on  concrete  foundations,  installation  of  machinery,  etc. 

Also  at  the  same  time  In  charge  of  the  construction  of  a  hydroelectric  plant 
at  Maddington  Falls,  Province  of  Quebec.  Work  there  included  a  timber  crib, 
rcK-k-fllled  dam  550  feet  long  and  12  to  20  feet  high,  4-foot  steel  penstocks, 
I)ower  house,  hydraulic  and  electrical  machinery,  etc. 

Sttperintendent  of  construction  on  the  building  of  a  $6,000,000  open-hearth 
steel  plant  and  rolling  mills  at  Pueblo,  Colo.  Work  included  six  50-ton  open- 
hearth  furnaces,  gas-producer  plant,  27,000  horsepower  boiler  plant,  soaklng- 
pit  furnaces,  55  by  60  inch  reversing  mill,  billet  mill,  merchant-bar  mill,  plate 
inlll,  wire-rod  mill,  etc.  This  required  125.000  yards  of  concrete,  250.000  yards 
earth  excavation.  .10,000,000  brick,  15,000,000  fire  and  other  special  brick,  25,000 
tons  of  steel,  16  miles  of  railroad  tracks,  sewers,  water  supply,  etc. 

General  superintendent  on  the  construction  of  a  $5,000,000  water-power  de- 
velopment on  the  Feather  River  at  I?lg  Bend,  Butte  ('ouuty,  Calif.  Work  lii- 
c-ln«le<l  a  temporary  timber  dam  40  feet  high  and  600  feet  long.  12,000  feet 
of  18-foot  rock  tunnel,  steel  penstocks  from  6  to  16  foot  diameter,  power  house 
to  develop  8.000  horsepower,  etc.  Also  such  incidental  work  as  the  trnnsiwrtation 
of  all  material  over  .SO  miles  of  niotintaln  roads  requiring  from  2,ii00  to  3,000 
head  of  horses  and  mules  and  two  7.5-horsepower  traction  engines.  The  l)oard- 
ing,  lodging,  and  handling  of  3,000  to  4,000  men  on  the  work,  the  logging,  liaul- 
Ing,  swwlng,  and  distributing  of  8,000,000  feet  of  timber  for  use  on  the  work, 
bnllding  of  temporary  roads,  bridges,  trails,  etc. 

Superintendent  on  the  building  and  sinking  of  two  timber  caissons  nt  Phila- 
delphia, the  driving  of  two  reinforced  concrete-lined  tunnels  700  feet  long  In 
quicksand,  and  the  inking  of  30  steel-cylinder  casslons  from  45  to  60  feet 
deep. 

Superintendent  of  foundation  and  underpinning  work  in  New  York  City  in 
♦•onnectlon  with  the  West  Street  Building. 

Day  superintendent  on  the  Manhattan  end  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Co.'s "  East  River  ttmnels,  New  York  City.  Work  Included  the  driving  of 
four  23-foot  diameter  single-track  tunnels  under  the  East  River  and  Long 
Island  City  under  from  20  to  45  pounds  pressure  of  compressed  air,  the  sink- 
ing of  four  steel-shaft  caissons  (two  on  each  side  of  the  river),  and  one  other 
Abaft  in  Long  Island  City.    The  entire  contract  amounted  to  $24,000,000. 
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Superintendent  of  construction  and  chief  engineer  for  the  Blark  Kiw.- 
Power  &  Navigation  C!o.  in  Michlgnn,  In  the  building  of  danis,  lociw.  Imi;-- 
ings,  pulp  and  pai>er  mills,  docks,  bridges,  power  plant,  etc. 

General  superintendent  on   the  construction   of  the  $650,000  Plaza   Bri-".-" 
at  Ottawa,  Ontario.    That  work  besides  the  bridge  Itself  Includetl  tlie  rei»u..- 
ing  of  railroad  tracks,  construction  of  retaining  walls,  and  the  buildinc  o<  t 
Joop  subway  for  electric  railway  traffic. 

General  superintendent  on  |10,000,000  worth  of  work  In  Mexio«>  lortaiV-.: 
22  dnius  of  concrete,  earth  with  concrete  core  wall,  and  rock  fill,  the  ct>n»im'-;  ' 
of  28  tunnels  from  30O  feet  to  16,000  feet  long  or  17  miles  of  tunnelx.  in  .  . 
classes  of  material,  and  other  incidental  work,  such  as  the  traiiK|K»rtiiti<.a  ••' 
all  supplies  through  the  mountains  for  distances  of  from  6  to  33  miltr^.  :  - 
boarding  and  lodging  of  8,000  to  10,000  men,  and  various  other  '-tenu. 

Superintendent  on  the  construction  of  new  water-works  system  for  Buff:'--. 
N.  Y.,  costing  about  $5,000,000.  Work  Included  building  and  pUcine  • - 
110-foot  diameter  steel  and  concrete  intake  crib  in  Lake  Erie,  construrtitm  .i- 
llnlng  with  concrete  of  13,000  feet  of  12-foot  rock  tunnel  under  15  to  4.5  p<>u;  <> 
of  compressed  air,  construction  of  pumping  station  foundations  and  all  iixHdM  ' 
work,  such  as  temporary  buildings,  design  and  installation  of  constra<- .■  4- 
plant,  etc. 

Superintendent  on  the  construction  of  six  reinforced  concrete  biidlse«  i: 
New  York  State. 

Superintendent  on  the  construction  of  a  $2,000,000  chemical  plant  at  Buff.:  ■- 
N.  Y.  Work  Included  brick  and  steel  buildings,  concrete  and  pile  foiuwldixK  >^ 
^team,  water,  and  electrical  conduits.  Installation  of  machinery,  etc. 

General  superintendent  on  the  construction  of  about  $750,000  worth  of  w>f.- 
works  Improvements  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Including  2,7.'>0  feet  of  11-fiNtt  r>-» 
tunnel  under  the  Mississippi  River,  the  construction  of  stone  and  concrvtr  ■ 
take  tower  In  25  feet  of  water,  Including  the  building,  launching,  and  tink  .- 
of  a  116  foot  by  5  foot  timber  caisson,  construction  of  screen  chamber  Gu  f»— 
by  40  feet  on  shore,  etc. 

General  superintendent  on  the  contract  for  one  section  of  the  Ne'w  T  -c 
Ofitsklll  Aqueduct.  Including  2i  miles  of  15-foot  rock  tunnel.  thr»>«»  -:■  ■  • 
315  to  135  feet  deep,  gatehouse,  etc.,  the  entire  work  amounting  to  $3.»'>i>.i»»< 

Superintendent  on   the  driving  of  a  21-foot  soft-ground  tunnel    IJimt  f  -• 
long   at    Memphis,  Tenn.,    Including   the   design   and    construction    of    2i-:-- 
diameter  steel  shield  and  also  2,000  feet  of  10-foot  tunnel  and  1,000  f««r« 
reinforced  concrete  conduit  In  open  cut. 

Suiierlntendent  on  the  con-struction  of  n  stone  masonry  dan  6.1  feet  fc-- 
and  780  feet  long,  stone  masonry  power  hou.se,  etc.,  In  South  Camllna. 

In  charsre  of  the  erection  of  12,500  tons  of  steel  on  the  WestiDtriHiOM^  C-  • 
plant  at  East  Pittsburg.  Pa. 

Superintendent  on  construction  of  United  States  lx>ck  and  Dam  Xo.  4,  *  ► 
River,  at  l^eglonvllle,  I'a.    Work  Included  coffenlnra  construction,  stone  iiui.««--- 
■concrete  work,  steel  dam,  pile  driving,  quarrying,  dredging,  etc. 

General   superintendent   on   construction   of  7   miles  of   aoft-sround    *» .  -• 
ttmnels  at  Kdnionton.  Alberta,  Including  65  shafts,  carajw  for  men,  1«)  mi»«^ 
■24-lncli  gauge  railway  for  hauling  materials,  etc. 

General  manager  Lake  Sand  &  Gravel  Co.  at  Toronto  on  the  mn.«tn>*'.< 
and  operation  of  sand  and  gravel  plant  and  the  handling  of  contruft-;  f».r 
and  one-half  million  yards  of  sand  and  gravel.     Was  on  this  five  tnontho  m   ■' 
war  broke  out  and  company  suspended  operations.    Plant  Included  4.«rt»  < 
yards  dally  capacity,  locomotives  and  cars,  2,o00-ton  capacity  steel  »!*■:  •  • 
•cantilever  unloading  outfit,  etc. 

In  addlthm  to  the  above  have  also  handled  other  work  in  conJaiu-tt.<«  « 
some  of  the  large  contracts  and  acted  as  consulting  engineer  on   naoM-n-.^ 
Inillding,  hydraulic,  tunnel,  subway,  and  other  projects. 

In  February,  1916,  started  a  construction  and  contracting  business  <m»  .•  •  ■ 
account,  and  "among  other  work  contracted  to  build,  launch,  and  sink  S.%  ♦•- 
below  water  level  two  18  by  85  foot  tlnil)er  cala-sons  for  bridge  piern  at  Mx*.  •  • 
New  Brunswick.  Canada.  Also  to  remodel  power  house,  construit  pacu;  •  ; 
.station  and  Intake  tunnel  for  street  railway  power  plant  at  St.  J.vhn,  N»« 
Tirunswlck,  Canada,  and  also  to  construct  a  reinforced  conrrete  n>tt«w  « 
at  the  same  place,  and  also  to  sink  two  nUnIng  shafts  from  the  XOtW-frnK  •-  •  • 
to  the  4,000-foot  level  and  drive  about  1,200  feet  of  drifts  for  a  mUilnc  «*•»»»-  • 
at  Slierbrooke,  Quebec. 
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STATEMENT  OF  C.  H.  HOUJNOSWOBTH,  GENERAI,  BTJPEBINTENDENT,  ON  THE  OBOAinl- 
ZATION  Ain>  CABBTinO  ON  OF  THE  CONSTBUCTION  WOHK  AT  CAMP  SHESMAN,  CHtL- 
UCOTHE,  OHIO. 

About  June  22,  1917,  I  was  called  to  Washington  to  meet  Mr.  Bentley,  and 
arrived  there  Monday  morning,  June  23.  After  conferring  with  Mr.  Bentley 
regarding  this  contract,  left  tlmt  nfght  tor  ChllUcothe,  Ohio,  arriving  there 
Tuesday  morning,  June  24. 

When  talking  with  Mr.  Bentley  we  had  gone  over  the  torm  of  contract  for 
me  to  get  an  insight  into  the  details  of  same,  and  I  had  also  looked  over  some 
letters  of  instruction  which  he  had  from  the  Construction  Department  at 
Washington  regarding  the  method  of  handling  the  work.  I  might  here  state 
that  the  general  method  of  ordering  the  materials  was  for  the  Government  to 
wire  orders  for  same  and  notify  us,  so  that  we  would  make  out  our  official 
orders  to  the  various  companies  from  which  they  had  purchased  the  material, 
thus  giving  us  a  record  of  all  material  purchased.  In  addition  to  that,  we  wete 
allowed  to  buy  25  per  cent  of  the  material  locally,  which  allowance  was  made 
so  that  we  would  not  have  to  wait  for  material  In  case  the  order  was  short, 
also  so  that  we  could  order  enough  to  keep  the  work  going  locally  in  case  of 
nonarrlval  of  material  ordered  from  Washington  at  the  proper  time. 

The  paying  of  the  invoices  for  this  material  was  left  In  the  hands  ot  the  con- 
tractor and  the  Government  field  auditor,  who  would  be  located  on  the  wotk. 
This  purchasing  arrangement  was  made  on  account  of  there  being  such  an 
iinmense  amount  of  materials  to  be  purchased  for  the  various  cantonments 
which  were  being  built,  and  to  keep  the  various  contractors  from  bidding 
against  each  other  and  running  the  price  up,  arid  also  so  that  each  contractor 
would  get  his  share  of  material  and  get  it  promptly.  All  expediting  of  materials 
was  intended  to  be  done  by  the  Government,  but  as  they  had  an  Insufficient 
number  of  men  to  handle  that  work  they  later  allowed  us  to  put  our  own  men  on 
in  order  to  rush  shipments  through.  For  this  reason  we  had  several  men  located 
at  various  railroad  centers  throughout  the  South,  whose  duty  it  was  to  look  after 
the  lumber  shipments  coming  from  the  Southern  States.  We  also  had  attached 
to  car  office  in  Chillicothe  a  number  of  men  to  look  after  local  shipments  and 
shipments  from  the  Northern  and  Middle  States. 

With  regard  to  the  plans  for  the  cantonment,  we  were  supplied,  at  first,  with 
only  a  general  layout  plan  showing  the  varjous  sections,  each  of  which  was  to  be 
oocupie<l  by  a  regiment  of  Infantry,  a  regiment  of  Artillery,  ammunition  train,  or 
other  military  unit. 

On  my  arrival  at  ChllUcothe,  June  24,  I  immediately  got  In  touch  with  Capt. 
T.  E.  Rhoades,  United  States  Engineer  Reserve  Corps,  who  was  temporarily  In 
charge  of  the  construction  of  the  cantonment,  pending  the  arrival  of  the  regular 
construction  quartermaster,  Capt.  Ward  Dabney.  Capt.  Rhoades  took  me  over 
the  site  of  the  camp,  and  we  made  tentative  arrangements  regarding  the  first  work 
to  be  done,  and  on  the  morning  of  June  25  started  the  actual  work. 

The  first  work  to  be  done  was  the  construction  of  a  temporary  railroad  track 
from  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  up  through  the  center  of  the  camp,  the 
construction  of  buildings  In  which  to  house  the  construction  forces,  and  the 
building  of  a  warehouse  in  which  to  store  goods.  The  building  of  the  temporary 
railroad  track  was  made  necessary  from  the  fact  that  we  expected  to  receive 
and  unload  anywhere  from  50  to  75  carloads  of  material  every  day,  requiring 
a  considerable  length  of  track  along  which  to  unload  and  pile  the  material.  If 
necessary,  or  unload  it  directly  from  the  cars  to  trucks  or  wagons  for  distri- 
bution. 

The  construction  of  temporary  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  contractor's 
forces  for  sleeping  and  eating  purposes  was  made  necessary  from  the  fact  that 
we  were  forbidden  to  use  any  of  the  permanent  barracks  buildings  for  sleeping 
quarters  for  our  men. 

The  next  steps  taken  were,  first,  to  organize  the  contractor's  forces  In  order 
to  best  handle  the  work  and  get  the  quickest  results,  and  the  gettlrig  of  this 
organization  Into  action  so  as  to  start  erecting  buildings  as  early  as  possible. 

The  erection  of  the  buildings  themselves  was  really  the  easiest  part  of  the 
work,  as  there  was  a  vast  amount  of  work  to  be  done,  such  as  laying  of  per- 
manent railroad  tracks,  the  building  of  sewers,  waterworks,  drains,  electric 
lines,  etc. 

In  starting  "this  work  and  laying  out  an  organization  for  it,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  it  was  a  contract  the  like  of  which  had  never  been  let 
before  in  the  United  States,  and  probably  never  will  be  again.    The  vast  amount 
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of  work  to  be  done,  the  short  time  in  wbldi  It  bad  to  be  accomplitlted.  ami 
tbe  various  safeguards  wblcb  the  United  States  Government  threw  anaul 
the  operations,  such  as  health  protection,  police  and  fire  resulattoas.  accoontloc^ 
etc.,  made  It  a  colossal  task  and  out  of  all  comparison  with  aDytbiag  whicb 
'  had  previously  been  attempted. 

The  organization  was  divided  up  as  follows: 
A  general  superintendent,  who  had  charge  of  the  entire  work. 
Auditing  department,  who  had  charge  of  the  handling  of  the  Anaocc*  of 
every  description.  Including  the  payment  of  invoices,  checking  and  pityxaeta.  ot 
pay  rolls,  etc.,  and  much  work  in  conjunction  with  the  Governmeat  noditur'* 
department,  furnishing  to  them  the  detailed  information  on  which  accvont* 
were  rendered. 

An  engineer's  department,  under  a  field  engineer,  which  looked  after  tte 
iaying  out  of  all  buildings,  the  establishing  of  grades  for  same,  the  refwrriiu: 
of  progress,  and  tbe  handling  of  all  engineering  work  which  was  tuA  diwr 
directly  by  the  Government  consulting  engineer.  In  addition  to  these  datinw 
it  was  thought  advisable  to  add  to  this  department  tbe  work  of  dlRginc  poct- 
holes  and  the  setting  of  posts  for  the  various  buildings,  as  this  was  a  cvaaiA- 
erable  task  and  the  building  department  bad  a  great  deal  of  other  work  to  <V 

An  oflice  engineer  and  material-listing  department,  in  charge  of  an  nOWv 
engineer.  The  duties  of  this  department  were  to  receive  and  file  all  drawiiir!> 
and  blue  prints  sent  from  the  construction  departmmt  at  Washin^oD  or  fn«i 
the  constructing  quartermaster  on  the  Job,  to  attend  to  the  preparing  of  defa.i 
blue  prints,  material  lists,  layouts,  plans,  etc.,  for  the  various  field  organiu- 
tions.  This  department  also  kept  a  dally  diary  of  the  work,  which  coxetfA  t2»- 
operations  of  each  day  in  a  general  manner. 

An  employment  department,  under  a  superintendent  of  employment.  Tte 
duties  of  this  department  were  to  receive  and  classify  all  appUcatlAns,  hit* 
men  as  required  by  the  various  departments,  and  upon  requisition  from  xht 
various  departments  furnish  them  with  employment  slips  and  allot  tbeoi  ta 
the  various  sections  of  the  work.  This  department  also  handled  tbe  pi^^fiinc 
up  of  labor  in  outside  cities,  the  transporting  of  them  to  the  work,  and  otho- 
slmilar  details. 

A  building  department,  under  a  superintendent  of  building  constmctloo.  TW 
duties  of  this  department  were  to  handle  the  actual  construction  of  all  boXId- 
Ings,  of  any  type  whatever,  from  the  foundation  posts  to  the  finlahlng  19  at 
same,  including  such  details  as  sash,  doors,  plumbing,  heating,  rooll&g,  etc 

A  transportation  department,  under  a  superintendent  of  tranqwrtation.  TDtt 
duties  of  this  department  consisted  of  the  unloading  and  distribnting  of  a^ 
freight  and  express  matter  of  any  description  arriving  on  the  work.  TkM 
was  accomplished  by  means  of  teams,  trucks,  and  other  methods,  a*  leqaimL 

A  purchasing  department,  under  the  charge  of  a  purchasing  agent.  TW 
duties  of  this  department  were  to  keep  a  check  on  ail  purchases  made  by  tbe 
Government  from  Washlngrton  and  to  make  all  incidental  pnrchaaes  rMiaircd. 
which,  in  this  case,  ran  into  a  vast  amount  This  department  also  kept  trwk 
of  the  exact  condition  of  all  orders,  whether  shipped,  ready  to  be  ahipped.  ta 
transit  or  received,  and  could,  at  all  times,  tell  the  exact  status  of  the  matMial 
required  for  the  work. 

Traffic  department,  in  charge  of  a  traflSc  superintendent.  Tbe  dnties  «f 
this  department  were  to  keep  track  of  all  materials  in  transit,  between  potac* 
of  shipment  and  the  final  placing  of  the  cars  on  the  sidetracks  to  be  nnlaaded. 
Kecords  were  kept  of  all  cars  from  the  time  of  their  shipment  to  their  aniral  ^ 
the  work  and  the  unloading  of  same.  Under  this  department  were  carried  a 
number  of  exi>edlter8,  whose  duty  It  was,  when  a  certain  shlpmmt  was  urgeutiS 
needed,  to  go  out  and  see  that  the  cars  were  rushed  throng  with  the  teMK 
amount  of  delay. 

Sewer  and  waterworks  department,  under  a  superintendent  of  aewcffs  aad 
waterworks.  The  duties  of  this  department  wete  to  <»nitract  all  waterwarks 
and  sewers  of  every  description  required  in  the  cantonment. 

Commissary  department,  under  a  commissary  superintendent  This  depart- 
ment handled  the  feeding  and  lodging  of  tbe  mat  on  tbe  work,  Inchidtnc  the 
purchase  of  their  own  supplies  and  other  details. 

Sanitary  department,  under  a  sanitary  superintendent  This  4»v*rtmmat 
took  charge  of  the  sanitation  of  the  camp  during  construction  woik.  aad  fak> 
eluded  a  large  force  which  looked  after  the  cleaning  up  of  dCbri*  amtokd  ih* 
camp,  tlie  inspection  of  kitchens  and  dining  rooms  of  the  commlaaary.  th* 
handling  of  injured  or  sick  men  on  the  work,  the  management  of  an  1 
hospital  for  accident  cases  and  of  a  medical  hospital  for  sick 
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Fire  and  police  (ler«rt»ent,  under  a  Are  and  police  chief.  The  duties  of 
this  deportment  were'  to  man  the  fire  apparatus  provided  and  also  to  take' 
care  of  firei>rev«atlan  work,  including  the  removal  of  all  waste  building: 
material,  shavings,  and  rubbish  from  around  the  buildings  as  fast  as  they 
were  completed,  and  the  burning  of  such  portion  of  these  as  would  be  of  no 
further  use  in  such  manner  as  not  to  endanger  the  buildings,  and  the  saving 
of  all  waste  lumber  which  would  be  of  further  use.  This  force  also  looked 
after  such  police  work  as  was  not  attended  to  by  Army  authorities. 

A  drainage  and  railroad  construction  department,  under  a  superintendent. 
The  work  covered  by  this  department  included  the  construction  of  all  surface 
drains,  which  were  chiefly  open  ditches,  and  the  building  of  the  permanent 
railroads. 

An  emergency  department,  under  a  superintendent.  The  work  done  by  this 
department  covered  various  items  which  were  not  susceptible  of  being  assigned 
to  other  departments,  or  i>artB  of  the  work  on  which  there  was  an  especial 
rush  and  which  could  be  handled  more  quickly  by  an  independent  organization. 

Electrical  department,  under  an  electrical  superintendent.  The  department 
covered  all  electrical  work  outside  of  the  buildings  and  also  Inspected  the 
work  of  the  subrontractor  who  did  the  interior  electrical  wiring.  In  addition 
to  this  they  handled  a  great  deal  of  temporary  telephone  and  electric-wirlug 
work. 

The  above  covers  the  many  branches  of  the  contractor's  organization  whose 
duty  it  was  to  carry  on  the  actual  construction  of  the  cantonment.  Rep- 
resenting the  Government  on  this  work  there  was  n  constructing  quarter- 
master, who  bad  under  his  direction  a  staff  composed  of  Army  officers,  one 
of  whom  was  an  engineer  and  handled  all  construction  work,  while  the  con- 
structing quartermaster  himself  attended  to  the  general  business  and  mili- 
tary details.  He  also  had  under  him  a  fleld  auditor,  whose  business  it  was 
to  keep  check  of  all  payments  made  to  the  contractor,  to  handle  the  time- 
keeping, and  Inspect  and  check  all  materials  arriving  on  the  work.  Ther'e 
was  also  under  the  constructing  ouartermaster  a  property  officer,  and  from 
time  to  time  various  other  officers  served  on  his  staff. 

All  orders  concerning  the  construction  of  the  camp  were  transmitted  by 
the  constructing  quartermaster  to  the  contractor's  general  superintendent  and 
carried  out  by  the  contractor's  organization. 

Among  the  first  matters  taken  up  by  me  with  the  constructing  quarter- 
master's department  were  the  rates  of  wages  to  be  paid  the  men  and  the 
matter  of  looking  after  the  board  and  lodging  of  the  men  on  the  work,  as 
Chillicothe  was  a  small  town  and  afforded  very  little  accommodations.  At 
that  time  rates  had  been  established  for  some  of  the  men,  and  these  rates 
were  given  me  by  the  constructing  quartermaster's  representative,  and  later 
on,  as  various  other  trades  were  employed,  their  rates  of  pay  were  established 
through  the  constructing  quartermaster's  office. 

Tlie  construction  of  this  camp  could  have  been  done  a  great  deal  cheaper 
and  probably  as  quickly  if  it  had  been  the  only  cantonment  under  construction 
at  that  time,  as  it  would  have  been  possible  to  obtain  expert  carpenters  and 
other  labor  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  these  men,  being  thoroughly 
famlUar  with  construction  work,  would  have  required  very  little  organizing. 
As  It  was,  however,  there  were  16  Army  cantonments  under  construction  at 
that  time,  and  various  other  National  Guard  camps,  aviation  fields,  etc.,  so 
that  we  were  restricted  by  the  construction  division  to  the  use  of  labor  ob- 
tainable In  the  State  of  Ohio  only,  and  even  at  that  we  were  not  allowed  to 
send  to  Dayton  after  men,  as  there  was  Government  work  in  progress  there. 
An  exception,  however,  was  made  in  the  case  of  foremen  of  especial  skllL 
With  the  above  restriction  It  was  inexltable  that  we  were  getting  men  who, 
while  experienced  to  a  certain  extent,  were  not  expert  construction  men.  This 
was  so  especially  in  the  case  of  the  carpenters,  as  a  great  number  of  them  were 
from  small  towns  where  they  were  used  to  being  engaged  on  small  buildings, 
working  with  a  few  men  In  a  gang,  and  having  plenty  of  room  and  plenty  of 
time  to  do  their  work.  On  the  other  hand  expert  construction  carpenters  :are 
accustomed  to  working  crowded  together  on  a  building  with  a  small  amount 
of  room  to  work  and  working  under  high  pressure  all  day  long.  The  natural 
consequence  was  that  these  country  carpenters  were  not,  at  first,  amenaWe  to 
discipline,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  each  man  took  up  about  twice  as  much 
room  as  he  really  should  In  getting  around  on  the  work.  This  condltton  was, 
of  course,  remedied  as  soon  as  possible.  The  men  were  at  first  weeded  out  so 
that  they  could  get  around  and  then,  as  they  became  accustomed  to  the  work, 
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more  inen  were  put  on.  Also  the  question  of  discipline  was  one  which 
very  htird  for  some  of  them  to  take  in,  as  they  seemed  to  think  that  it  wb» 
entirely  allowable  for  them  to  stop  at  any  time  and  talk  matters  over  with 
the  next  man. 

As  the  work  progressed,  however,  the  poorest  ones  were  weeded  out  aad 
the  gangs  became  organized  in  first  rate  shape.  The  above  was  troe,  to  a 
greater  extent,  in  the  building  department  than  in  any  of  the  otheni. 

One  unit  wliere  the  efficiency  was  quite  high  from  the  very  first  was  la  thr 
sewer  and  waterworks  department.  In  this  line  of  work  there  are  a  iTcat 
number  of  contractors  building  sewers  and  waterworks  in  varloas  part*  *£ 
Ohio  and  adjoining  States  who  own  and  use  up-to-date  machinery  and  dtfifad 
in  a  great  many  cases  upon  speed  of  work  for  their  profits. 

Karly  in  the  construction  work  it  was  found  desirable  to  use  rxcaratJfi: 
machines,  and  these  machines  were  rented  from  the  owner,  and  nxiuillT  fV- 
owner  was  hired  as  general  foreman  covering  the  section  on  which  his  marhtaF 
worked.  These  men  always  brought  their  own  men  with  them,  and  thcrrforr 
had  a  completely  organized  and  efficient  sewer  gang.  A  large  nnmibcr  vt 
these  machines  were  put  to  work  on  the  sewer  work,  and  from  the  veiy  fint 
showed  remarkable  results,  the  same  being  also  true  of  the  waterworks. 

The  electrical  department  was  another  department  In  which  the  men  wit» 
quite  efficient  from  the  first.  There  were  enough  expert  electricians  and  nae- 
men  obtainable  to  fill  up  the  force,  as  there  were  not  a  great  many  mnk  «»- 
ployed  in  this  division. 

Some  of  the  points  regarding  the  employmoit  of  men  might  be  here  statrd 
one  being  that  the  greatest  number  of  men  employed  on  the  work  at  anj  w 
time  was  about  11,000,  while  during  the  entire  contract  there  were  emptojed  sr 
various  times  on  the  work  about  48,000  men.  This  covered  a  period  of  afeME 
three  to  four  months  and  shows  a  very  large  labor  turnover  and  Indicates  ta 
extremely  large  percentage  of  discharges  on  the  work.  This  was  caaaed  by  tk- 
weeding-out  process  before  mentioned  chiefiy,  bnt  partly  hj  some  of  tbe  an 
wanting  to  quit  the  work  after  they  found  that  there  was  no  dian«e  for  tbiB 
to  do  anything  but  put  in  a  day's  work  for  a  day's  pay.  During  the  latter  put 
of  the  work  out  of  the  whole  number  of  men  leaving  each  day  a  larteer  ptaiio- 
tlon  of  them  were  men  who  had  been  discharged.  As  the  force  was  at  tbat  ttar 
well  organized,  a  man  could  not  go  very  long  without  it  being  dlscorered  that  te 
was  incompetent. 

It  Is  quite  probable  that  in  the  first  rush  numbers  of  Incompetent  aacn  <til» 
Ing  to  be  carpenters  or  other  skilled  mechanics  were  employed.  Thfy  had  «» Ir 
taken  on  their  own  word  as  to  their  qualifications,  there  being  no  other  way  •' 
determining  until  after  a  man  had  started  work.  These  men  would  0mb  ibs  • 
the  work  and  sometimes  last  for  two  or  three  days,  or  postfbly  even  a  week,  k^ 
fore  somebody  in  authority  got  to  their  case  and  discovered  that  they  w«te  b« 
doing  their  work  properly  and  discharged  them.  Later  on,  bowcrer.  m  aaa  if 
this  caliber  would  not  be  on  the  work  more  than  two  or  three  ' 
would  be  discovered  and  discharged. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  carpenters  wwe  not  neceaaarlly  all 
mechanics,  as  some  of  them  were  used  on  the  placing  of  sills  and  laytng  oC  1 
at  which  rough  work  they  were  fully  of  as  much  value  as  tte  other  and  i 
mechanics,  who  would  be  required  to  set  doors  and  window  aaahee. 

The  system  of  working  as  decided  upon  early  in  the  construction  was  to  hi 
the  different  gangs  specialize  on  certain  kinds  of  work ;  tbat  Is  to  say.  the  i 
gang  of  carpenters  would  set  the  posts  for  the  building  and  cut  them  off  at  i 
proper  grade ;  another  gang  would  Come  along  and  lay  the  slUs,  pot  oa  the  A 
Joists,  and  nail  down  the  floor ;  another  gang  woold  then  come  nUmg  i 
the  framework.  Including  the  upper  floor  joists,  rafters,  and  staddlmc: 
gang  would  sheet  up  the  building,  laying  the  upper  floor  and  putting  on  thp  i*^ 
another  gang  would  look  after  the  inside  finishing  and  set  doors  and  SMilk  uaf 
the  roofing  gang  would  put  on  the  roofing  paper.  While  this  method  was  mtt  a! 
all  times  carried  out,  still  It  was  the  general  scheme  employed. 

One  of  the  earliest  matters  requiring  attention  was  the  orsanlalnc  of  a  cs* 
missary  department  to  take  care  of  the  feeding  and  lodging  of  the  hmbl  Ju 
there  were  no  buildings  on  the  ground,  a  famltare  factory  near  the 
was  first  rented  and  remodeled  to  afford  a  dining  room,  kitchen,  and 
quarters  for  about  150  men.  This  was  accomplished  In  a  very  ahoit 
while  the  work  was  under  way  on  it  a  larger  camp  was  under  i 
the  site  of  the  remount  station,    nils  consisted  of  eight  bank 
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which  wonld  accommodate  about  120  men,  and  a  kitchen  and  dining  rooms, 
where  abont  3,000  men  could  be  fed.  This  commissary  camp  was  In  operation 
soon  after  the  work  was  started. 

Another  temporary  building  which  was  needed  urgently  early  In  the  work 
was  a  storehouse  for  the  storage  of  the  construction  material  which  had  to  be 
protected  from  the  weather.  A  large  storehouse  was  completed  during  the 
first  few  days  of  the  work,  which  was  approached  by  the  temporary  railroad 
track  on  one  side  and  by  a  road  on  the  other.  Into  this  storehouse  came  all 
shipments  of  material,  such  as  door  knobs  and  locks  and  other  hardware,  wall 
board,  machinery,  and  all  such  material,  and  they  were  here  stored  until  re- 
quired on  the  work.  Later  on  a  number  of  large  tents  were  purchased  and 
K>oate<l  near  the  center  of  the  camp  In  a  vacant  space  near  the  railroad  tracks, 
and  In  these  were  stored  the  bulky  material  such  as  sash,  doors,  wall  board, 
roofing  paper,  and  such  like,  leaving  the  storehouse  for  Oie  smaller  articles. 

Another  item  which  required  a  great  deal  of  attention  when  organizing  the 
work  was  the  imloading  and  transporting  of  materials  to  the  various  sections 
of  the  work.  While  there  was  a  flrst-class  brick  road  running  directly  through 
tlie  center  of  the  camp  practically  north  and  south,  the  remainder  of  the  camp 
site  covered  an  area  of  about  four  miles  by  two  miles,  and  was  practically  all 
either  cultivated  land  or  hay  land,  and  the  soil  was  of  a  clayey  nature,  making 
it  impassible  for  even  wagons  after  a  slight  rain.  This  required  transporta- 
tion methods  adaptable  to  various  conditions.  Trucks  were  used  wherever 
possible,  as  they  were  much  faster,  of  course,  than  teams,  and  could  haul  a 
larger  load.  Supplementing  these,  teams  were  used  to  distribute  the  material 
among  various  buildings  over  ground  where  the  trucks  could  not  work,  and  in 
addition  to  the  above  means,  section  narrow-gauge  railroad  tracks  were  used 
on  parts  of  the  camp  on  which  were  run  gasoline  locomotives  and  small  lumber 
cars.  These  sectional  tracks  could  be  laid  where  neither  teams  nor  trucks 
conid  go,  and  were  therefore  used  to  supplement  the  other  two  methods  of 
transportation. 

The  question  of  payment  of  trucks  was  early  brought  up,  as  no  price  had 
been  fixed  by  the  Construction  Division,  other  than  to  set  $5  per  day  for  a 
passenger  automobile.  After  going  into  this  matter  pretty  thoroughly  the 
construction  quartermaster  directed  us  to  pay  for  the  trucks  at  the  rate  of  $5 
per  $1,000  value  of  truck  per  day,  the  contractor  to  pay  the  driver  and  furnish 
oil  and  gas.  The  owner  of  the  truck  had  to  pay  for  the  repairs  and  upkeep. 
This  was,  at  that  time,  considered  a  reasonable  rate,  and  I  personally  still 
consider  It  so. 

In  addition  to  the  quarters  for  the  men  before  mentioned,  a  great  number  of 
other  temporary  buildings  had  to  be  put  up,  including  among  other  things  a 
great  number  of  time-keeping  booths  located  on  various  parts  of  the  work  in 
convenient  places  for  the  men  to  check  in.  These  were,  of  course,  small  build- 
ings, but  necessitated  considerable  work ;  also  a  garage  to  hold  a  number  of 
cars  was  built  near  the  headquarters,  and  many  other  temporary  buildings  were 
put  up  from  time  to  time,  as  needed.  None  were,  however,  put  up  without 
the  consent  of  the  constructing  quartermaster,  as  he  had  given  us  orders 
tlirough  his  assistant  not  to  construct  any  temporary  buildings  whatever  unless 
special  permission  was  granted. 

One  of  the  things  we  urgently  required  at  the  starting  of  the  work  was  an 
office  for  the  contractor's  organization,  and  also  for  the  constructing  quarter- 
master and  his  organization.  In  order  to  get  an  office  quickly  and  to  avoid 
the  construction  of  an  expensive  building  for  this  purpose,  arrangements  were 
made  to  move  Into  one  of  the  large  farm  houses  situated  near  the  center  of 
the  camp  site,  and  the  contractor's  force  moved  Into  this  building  early  In 
July,  the  alterations  and  repairs  to  same  being  mode  after  the  force  had  moved 
in.  to  save  time. 

The  only  measure  by  which  this  work  can  be  judged,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
construction  of  the  other  fifteen  cantonments,  Is  that  the  country,  being  at 
war,  arbitrarily  stated  that  the  cantonments  must  be  ready  by  September  5 
for  troops,  and  they  were  ready.  Added  to  the  size  of  the  task  is  the  fact  that 
similar  work  had  never  been  done  in  its  entirety  before,  more  especially  within 
the  short  time  allotted  us,  and  probably  never  will  be  accomplished  again 
within  the  same  time. 

We  started  the  preliminary  work  on  our  contract  on  June  25,  as  above 
noted,  and  started  the  permanent  buildings  about  July  6,  and  when  1  left  the 
work  October  6  there  were  1,240  buildings  completed.  Not  counting  lost  time 
or  Sundays,  that  was  90  calendar  days  of  10  hours  each,  making  900  hours 
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M'orkiag  time,  which,  on  1,240  buildings,  makes  an  average  of  42  mlnotes  fur 
each  building,  not  to  mention  the  utilities  and  other  worlc 

Also  on  September  5,  when  the  first  draft  men  came  Into  camp,  the  balldliiis 
were  ready  for  them,  and  at  ho  time  did  any  mm  in  this  camp  have  to  sleep 
outside  or  in  unfinished  buildings. 

The  location  of  this  cnmp  was,  at  its  nearest  point,  about  3  miles  from  the 
city  hall  in  ChiUicothe.  Ohio.  The  camp  site  was  on  comparatively  level  jTomxl. 
with  a  brick  paved  highway  running  through  the  center  of  it,  but  with  no  «««•- 
roads  of  any  description  to  reach  the  areas  away  from  the  main  roacL  At  thr 
lower  or  south  end  of  the  camp  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  ran  ImmedUtei; 
adjacent  to  the  camp  property,  and  continued  along  north,  passing  near  the  bate 
hospital  site,  where  the  Camp  Sherman  Station  was  later  located. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  liandling  of  the  vast  amount  of  material  repaired,  a 
spur  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  which  ran  to  a  gravel  pit  In  ttw  lower 
end  of  the  camp  site,  was  raised  and  extended  up  through  the  center  of  the 
camp,  parallel  with  the  main  highway.  As  the  camp  buildings  were  located 
well  back  from  the  highway  on  both  sides,  leaving  an  open  drill  ground  In  thr 
center,  this  railroad  did  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  constmctloti  of  th#> 
buildings  later  on,  and  the  open  drill  ground  mentioned  provided  a  storage  plarr 
for  lumber  and  other  supplies,  which  could  be  piled  outside. 

On  the  east  side  the  camp  site  ran  down  to  the  Scioto  River  and  on  the  wr«i 
side  it  ran  back  to  the  Frankfort  Pike.  A  new  detour  road,  which  waa  boils 
from  the  Franklin  Pike,  ran  nearly  parallel  with  the  main  highway  and  mnw< 
into  It  north  of  the  camp.  Further  west,  beyond  the  Frankfort  Pike,  was  tbr 
site  of  the  base  hospital,  and  some  distance  northwest  of  the  camp  wa<«  a  hJn 
on  which  the  water  tanks  were  placed  to  give  pressure  to  the  water  sapfriy. 

The  cnmp  was  originally  designed  to  contain  one  division,  including  Infantry. 
artillery,  and  various  subsidiary  organizations.  On  the  ground  the  camp  ■wtt 
divided  off  Into  sections,  each  section  being  given  a  letter,  running  from  A  to  X, 
with  additional  names  to  designate  outside  sections,  such  as  remotint  !ttati<«. 
sewerage-disposal  plants,  quartermaster's  warehouse,  etc.  These  !«ecn<>tt!i  w**» 
numbered  on  the  plans  and  blue  prints,  and  along  the  main  highway  were  erp»t*< 
large  signs  giving  the  section  letter  (see  photos),  so  that  a  person  muid  r*a«!i'» 
find  his  way  to  the  various  sections.  In  directing  men  or  suppliea,  these  MVTii« 
letters  were  always  used. 

The  camp  included  accommodations  for  five  regiments  of  Intentry,  two  Tret- 
ments  of  Light  Artillery,  one  regiment  of  Heavy  Artillery,  two  traininc  hit 
tallons,  one  supply  train,  one  ammunition  train,  one  sanitary  train,  one  Tec 
ment  of  Eugineers,  one  EJnglneer  train,  a  detachment  of  military  police,  a  tMk«T 
detachment,  Field  Signal  battalion,  telegraph  battalion,  machine-gnn  and  trench- 
mortar  detachments,  one  remount  station  for  10,000  animals,  one  ttaae  ho^tiL 
four  brigade  headquarters,  and  one  division  headquarters.  The  plana  of  tbe  can? 
were  enlarged  during  construction  until  accommodations  for  45.000  men  w»*» 
built.  In  addition  to  the  work  already  mentioned,  there  was  a  tvtrlfent<at 
plant,  laundry,  garbage-reduction  plant,  and  many  other  special  tetktxtrrs  in  :V 
camp. 

As  regards  the  feasibility  of  constructing  this  camp  by  letting  It  out  In  a  nc-» 
her  of  units  to  various  contractors,  this  would  have  been  absolutely  impnwi-'^  • 
on  account  of  the  extra  work  Involved  in  the  handling  of  materlala,  tini^«n(=C 
accounting,  etc.  Theoretically  It  looks  feasible  to  have  a  number  .»f  «IIOi-r«: 
contractors  on  the  work,  but  I  know  from  actual  experience  with  contract*  bi»« 
which  there  were  very  few  different  firms  and  where  the  work  was  iK»t  in  «»-* 
a  rush  as  this,  that  to  have  divided  It  up  among  several  contractors  wnaM  ha^» 
resulteil  In  complete  confusion — they  would  use  each  other's  material  and  tbtr* 
would  be  constant  friction  between  the  men  on  the  different  contract*.  Tlx-» 
would  be  a  dozen  different  organizations  for  the  Government  officials  t<»  *»: 
with  Instead  of  one,  and  the  advantage  of  the  Construction  Division  at  W*'* 
ington  ordering  materials  directly  from  the  manufacturers  in  large  lota  w.oi 
have  been  lost,  as  tlie  various  orders  would  have  to  be  split  up  In  a  doaf  «;  t 
ferent  orders  to  accommodate  all  the  contractors,  and,  flnally.  there  wntiM  v 
no  end  of  trouble  with  the  finances. 

One  of  the  most  Important  matters  handled  on  the  work  wa.«  the  krvfte;  .^ 
the  time  and  the  pa.ving  off  of  the  men.  The  time-keeping  system  has  atreattT 
been  described  (see  Bentley's  statement),  and  I  will  confine  my  statnneai  .c 
this  to  various  special  features,  among  others,  to  the  method  of  paytac  t^ 
This  was  to  have  the  Government  auditors  make  up  receipt  cards  fbr  ttw  web 
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■showing  the  amount  of  time  worked,  the  rate  per  hour,  and  the  amount  due  the 
man,  and  distribute  these  cards  the  day  before  pay  day.  They  were  given  out 
to  the  men  when  they  checked  In  in  the  morning,  and  If  they  found  there  were 
any  mistakes  on  them,  they  applied  to  the  timekeeper  of  their  section,  who 
would  straighten  the  matter  out.  If  the  card  was  all  right  the  man  would  ap- 
pear at  the  checking  booth  on  pay  day,  after  quitting  work,  and  present  hlB 
receipt  card  signed,  and  receive  his  pay  envelope.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
Government  paymaster  to  see  that  the  card  and  envelope  checked  up,  both  as 
to  the  amount  of  time  worked  and  amount  of  money.  The  timekeeper  and  time 
checker  would  he  with  blm  in  the  booth,  so  that  the  checking  up  was  easily  done. 
With  such  a  large  number  of  men  at  work  on  the  job  there  was,  of  course,  a 
percentage  of  them  which  tried  to  get  money  which  they  were  not  entitled  to ; 
■or.  in  other  words,  to  beat  the  time-keeping  system.  Various  ways  were  tried 
and  discovered,  either  by  the  contractor's  men  or  by  the  Government  officers, 
and  I  personally  know  of  no  cases  where  the  men  got  by  with  a  scheme  to 
'defraud  the  Government. 

In  addition  to  this  were  numerous  other  things  to  be  looked  after  in  order  to 
promote  the  efficiency  of  the  work  In  this  department.  For  instance,  when,  the 
men  first  went  to  work  they  were  given  a  brass  check  and  also  a  button  about 
1i  inches  in  diameter,  bearing  a  number  in  black  figures  on  white  background. 
Stringent  orders  were  issued  that  every  man  was  to  wear  his  number  badge  in 
a  conspicuous  place  to  avoid  having  the  time  checker  stop  him  at  his  work  in 
order  to  get  his  nunil)er,  and  in  fact  a  number  of  men  were  discharged  for  not 
wearing  their  numl)er  badge  In  a  conspicuous  place.  There  was  no  good  rea- 
son for  them  not  doing  so,  other  than  to  conceal  their  number,  which  showed 
crookedness  on  their  part.  As  the  men  took  out  their  brass  checks  In  the  morn- 
ing when  going  to  work  and  deposited  them  at  night,  the  time  checker  in  the 
booth  could  tell  by  glancing  at  his  check  board  on  which  the  checks  were  racked 
up  Just  how  many  men  were  not  working  in  his  section.  At  night  when  the  men 
^leposited  their  dbecks  in  the  time  booth  they  would  drop  them  through  u  slot. 
Some  of  the  workmen  tried  to  get  away  from  work  before  the  regular  quitting 
tinLe.  hut  this  was  stopped  by  putting  a  door  over  the  slot  with  a  lock  on  It, 
■wliich  was  not  unlocked  until  quitting  time.  Another  scheme  which  some  of 
then)!  tried  to  put  over  was  to  give  several  checks  to  one  man  and  have  the 
others  sneak  home  10  or  15  minutes  early.  This  man  would  then  deposit  all  of 
the  checks  as  he  went  by  tJie  time  booth.  This  was  stopped  by  having  one  of 
the  men  in  the  booth  come  out  in  front  and  stand  there  while  the  men  checked 
by,  and  if  one  man  deposited  more  than  one  check  his  number  was  taken  and 
an  investigation  was  made  the  next  day. 

Trouble  was  also  had  with  the  trucks  which  took  the  men  to  and  from  the 
-city ;  if  they  were  not  watched  closely  they  would  sneak  off  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore quitting  time.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  the  transportation  superintendent 
■went  to  the  center  of  the  camp,  where  most  of  the  trucks  were  assembled  be- 
fore quitting  time,  and  saw  that  no  trucks  left  before  five  minutes  after  quit- 
ting time.  This  enabled  the  men  to  quit  at  the  regular  time  and  get  to  where 
the  trucks  were,  so  they  could  ride  to  town. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  work,  before  it  was  known  that  the  Government 
would  handle  the  time-keeping  system,  and  before  any  Government  auditor 
•was  on  the  ground,  we  put  in  a  tlme-ken>lng  system  of  our  own  to  bridge  over 
until  definite  arrangements  could  be  made.  As  there  were  not  a  large  number  of 
men  on  the  work  at  this  time,  very  few  timekeepers  were  needed;  in  fact  I 
think  the  whole  number  which  we  had  from  the  start  of  the  work  until  the 
auditor  took  over  the  time  keeping  was  about  five  or  six.  The  auditor  arrived 
about  a  week  after  the  work  was  started,  and  immediately  took  over  our  time- 
keeping forces  and  started  to  build  up  his  organization. 

During  this  period  there  was,  of  course,  some  confusion,  as  men  were  being 
hired  very  rapidly  and  discharged  pretty  nearly  as  fast  as  they  were  hired,  as 
they  seemed  to  have  the  impression  that  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  apply  for 
work  in  a  certain  capacity  and  it  would  not  make  any  difference  whether  they 
■were  able  to  do  the  work  or  not.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  department  heads 
and  the  different  foremen  were  so  busy  putting  men  to  work  and  firing  the  In- 
competent ones  at  this  period  that  they  were  not  able  to  give  the  timekeepers 
much  assistance  hi  keeping  things  straight.  This,  however,  did  not  last  for 
very  long,  and  the  time  keeping  was  soon  straightened  out. 

On  the  start  of  the  work  it  was  thought  advisable  to  pay  all  men,  from  the 
general  superintendent  down,  on  either  an  hourly  or  a  dally  rate,  so  that  the  pay 
roll  could  be  totaled  up  at  the  end  of  each  week  and  there  would  be  no  trouble 
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carrying  a  monthly  pay  roll  to  cover  the  staff.  This  was  also  done  b»c«at  It 
was  thought  advisable  to  have  the  staff  on  a  dally  pay  roll  so  that  If  they  veiv 
away  for  any  length  of  time  they  would  not  have  to  be  paid.  An  a  matter  <4 
fact,  on  the  work,  at  any  time  when  the  members  of  the  staff  were  away  th^ 
lost  their  pay,  while  If  they  worked  Sunday  they  received  a  day's  pay  for  tt. 
not  a  double  time,  but  at  straight  rate  per  day.  This  also  applied  to  cnieni 
foremen,  clerical  help,  and  all  parties  on  the  daily  rate,  as  no  doabl«  time  w» 
allowed  except  to  the  hourly  men.  Also,  the  time  of  the  staff  wa«  taken  bj 
the  Government  timekeepers  the  same  as  that  of  the  workmen  In  tbe  Spbt 
and  at  first  the  members  of  the  staff  checked  in  and  out  the  same  as  an)ubir 
dae.  Later,  however,  this  was  abandoned,  owing  to  the  fact  that  many  *4 
them  would  not  appear  at  headquarters  until  various  tiroes  througli  the  day.  sji 
they  went  directly  from  their  homes  to  parts  of  the  work  where  their  prwwnw 
was  required  early  in  the  morning  and  then  went  on  with  their  work  and  dM 
not  show  up  at  headquarters  until  later. 

During  the  period  of  the  work  up  until  about  September  5  it  was  dcsirtM  t* 
use  every  minute  possible,  and  the  men  were  therefore  worked  very  con»Uuitly 
While  it  was  necessary  to  pay  them  double  time  for  this  Sunday  work,  it  wa* 
felt  that  every  day  worked  was  a  day  gained,  and  as  a  matter  of  f*ct  Iw- 
tween  the  time  of  starting  the  work  and  September  5  there  were  elpht  Sand.^5«. 
while  the  whole  elapsed  time  was  about  60  days.  These  eight  Sandoys  »«♦ 
therefore  about  12  per  cent  of  the  whole  time  worked,  and  represented  JaK 
exactly  that  much  work  done  which  would  not  have  l>een  done  had  we  lLiioci>< 
off  Sundays. 

After  we  found  that  we  had  the  buildings  ready  for  the  flm  liwtaUixictii  r< 
drafted  men  and  were  well  along  with  tbe  completion  of  the  remainder  of  tk* 
work,  Sunday  work  was  discontinued. 

When  the  contract  was  signed  the  land  for  the  entire  camp  had  not  ben 
arranged  for  by  the  Government  officials.  Some  of  it  had  t>een  leased,  bat  »: 
other  sections  the  terms  were  In  dispute,  so  there  were  a  aeries  of  icectlon*  le 
which  we  could  work  Interspersed  with  other  sections  on  which  we  could  t«t 
work.  The  officer  in  charge  of  the  acquiring  of  the  land  was  working  diL> 
gently,  but  could  not  get  results,  and  objected  very  strenuously  to  our  Koinc  j* 
tbe  land  which  bad  not  been  arranged  for.  In  fact,  Oapt.  Rhoades,  wbo  wu 
in  charge  at  that  time  for  the  constructing  quartermaster,  would  not  aspva* 
any  responsibility  for  our  starting  work  on  land  which  had  not  been  loawtd  ^f 
tbe  Government.  I,  however,  started  the  construction  of  the  railroad  throat 
the  entire  length  of  the  camp  on  my  own  responsibility  in  order  to  km  tbiiv 
going,  as  I  knew  there  was  very  little  chance  of  any  disagreemeot  mt>«v 
enou^  to  cause  a  change  in  the  location  of  tbe  camp.  As  it  was.  we  MmifK 
work  on  June  25,  and  I  think  it  was  about  July  7  or  8  before  the  land  awttt~« 
were  finally  settled.  This  was  a  period  of  12  days,  and  12  days  on  such  wnrt 
meant  a  great  deal  of  work  done,  and  the  risk  taken  was  small  In  coiiip«rt«<c 
with  tbe  time  saved. 

Some  of  the  matters  which  made  this  work  extremely  hard  to  handle  a»' 
much  different  from  the  ordinary  construction  contract  were  the  ner^re  aar. 
tary  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Army  officer  In  charge  of  that  section  of  tSi' 
work,  the  stringent  fire  regulations,  and  Government  routine  in  the  mcctmatiti 
d^wrtment,  which  had  to  be  strictly  observed,  and  numerous  other  thlon 
Also  the  short  duration  of  the  work  made  it  Impossible  to  organise  It  tbm 
ou^ly  before  getting  under  way.  On  a  Job  of  this  sise  we  >Mroald  ordlnarC' 
take  60  or  90  days  to  get  it  organized  and  under  way,  and  a  year  prab■^'.' 
would  be  required  to  complete  the  work.  In  this  case  we  bad  to  compra*  a ' 
of  the  year's  work  into  90  days  and  organise  It  as  we  went  along. 

When  starting  the  work  I  had  two  stenographers  and  two  membera  of  :V 
staff  working  In  practically  an  empty  room  in  Chlllicothe.  This  force  ^nvto^ 
day  ami  night  and  was  added  to  rapidly  until  tbe  whole  organization  was  boia 
up.  We  then  moved  to  the  headquarters  on  the  work  and  we  were  still  addixt 
to  the  force.  Throughout  the  entire  constmction  of  the  camp,  with  tlae  (■•- 
slble  exception  of  tbe  last  two  weeks,  tbe  hours  worked  by  the  coatractor* 
staff  were  from  about  6  in  the  morning  nntll  6  at  night,  and  omally-  a  pcrv«' 
of  from  three  to  four  hours  more  in  the  evening,  while  In  the  aadltor*a  aOtee  tt» 
force  often  worked  until  midnight. 

BuMing  department. — This  department  was  organised  under  a  *«»«-»'»• 
superintendent,  under  whom  were  five  general  foremen  In  charge  of  tbe  arcs, 
building  construction,  one  general  foreman  in  charge  of  concrete  and  Kr»l 
work,  one  general  foreman  in  charge  of  roofing,  one  general  material 
charge  of  tbe  distribution  of  material,  and  one  general  foreman  In 
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the  sawmtll  ^ork.  It  was  at  first  intended  to  have  all  material  come  In  on 
the  cars,  have  It  unloaded  at  the  sawmills  on  a  set  of  skids  placed  on  rollers;. 
after  a  carload  was  piled  on  these  skids  they  were  poshed  50  feet  away  from 
the  railroad  track  to  the  sawmills  and  the  material  was  there  to  be  put  up  Into 
the  various  lengths  required.  These  would  Include  only  the  frame  materiaL 
The  siding  and  floor  material  would  be  unloaded  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
cars  and  hauled  directly  to  the  work.  The  sawmills  would  then  cut  up  the 
material  into  the  proper  lengths  and  it  would  be  hauled  by  trucks,  teams,  or 
narrow-gauge  cars  to  where  it  would  be  required.  This  could  not  be  done, 
however,  on  account  of  the  speed  at  which  the  work  was  carried  on,  and  also  on 
account  of  the  disorder  In  which  the  materials  arrived.  Some  of  the  materials 
required  for  finishing  up  arrived  ahead  of  the  materials  needed  for  the  floors 
and  framing,  so  that  the  program  had  to  be  modified,  and  the  mills  were  used  to 
cut  practically  all  of  the  short  material,  rafters,  etc.,  and  as  many  of  the 
longer  pieces  as  could  be  bandied  in  time.  All  siding  and  floor  lumber  was 
shipped  directly  to  Jobs  as  required.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  general  material 
foreiuan  to  obtain  every  evening  a  list  of  the  cars  which  would  be  in  the  next 
day  containing  lumber,  roofing,  nails,  sa^h,  door,  etc.  This  he  received  from 
the  traffic  department,  and  after  looking  it  over  informed  them  to  where  he 
wished  the  cars  placed.  They  were  placed  during  the  night  by  the  yard 
engine  and  in  the  morning  the  transportation  department  started  the  men  un- 
loading, and  the  trucks  and  teams  distributed  the  material  as  required  by  the- 
general  material  foreman.  When  the  teams  or  trucks  of  material  arrived  at 
the  various  divisions  a  division  material  man,  who  had  a  shanty  near  the  road^ 
would  tell  exactly  where  they  were  to  go. 

The  various  gangs  had  signs  with  the  initials  of  the  general  foreman  and 
the  gang  number  on  tliem.  For  In.stance,  S-12  was  General  Foreumn  Sullivan, 
gang  No.  12,  or  V-16  was  Vandermark,  gang  No.  16.  These  signs  were  placed 
in  a  conspicuous  place  to  enable  people  to  locate  the  gangs  and  also  to  enable 
the  timekeepers  and  others  to  quickly  find  them.  Some  of  the  general  foremen 
liad  large-si:^  blue  prints  of  their  sections  in  their  office,  and  on  these  blue 
prints  they  had  small  paper  tabs  with  the  gang  number  on  them.  These  tabs- 
were  shoved  from  building  to  building  as  the  gangs  progressed,  so  that  by 
glancing  at  the  blue  print  one  could  locate  any  given  gang.  Furthermore,  when 
the  field  engineer  erected  grade  boards  for  bulldiags  they  put  a  card  on  tbes^ 
boards  with  the  building  class,  number,  and  section  marked  on  it.  Tills  latter 
method  was  usually  used  in  directing  materials.  Under  the  division  material 
man  there  were  several  other  material  men  to  keep  the  teams  and  trucks 
straight  and  direct  them  to  the  point  where  needed,  as  a  lot  of  material  was 
hauled  before  the  buildings  were  started. 

Under  the  general  foreman  of  the  division,  who  often  had  several  sections 
under  his  charge,  there  were  usually  one  or  two  so-called  scratch  bosses  for 
each  section,  whose  business  it  was  to  lay  out  the  work,  interpret  blue  prints 
when  the  gang  and  foremen  did  not  understand,  and  keep  things  moving  In 
{;eneral.  Often  the  gang  foremen  did  not  have  blue  prints,  as  they  were  dolng- 
the  same  work  over  and  over,  and  If  they  did  not  understand  what  they  had  to 
do  after  the  first  few  times  theyt  were  dropped.  Also  for  several  weeks  after 
the  start  of  the  work  blue  prints  were  very  scarce,  as  they  could  not  be  gotten 
out  fast  enough  to  keep  up  with  the  force,  many  of  them  being  lost  or  destroyed 
every  day.  Furthermore,  changes  were  being  made  by  the  Government  from  day 
to  day,  and  new  sets  of  blue  prints  were  coming  out  with  these  changes  noted 
on  them,  requiring  the  calling  in  of  all  old  blue  prints  and  substitution  of  the 
new  ones.  If  all  the  gang  bosses  had  blue  prints,  there  would  have  l)een  no 
end  of  confusion  and  trouble  resulting  from  some  working  with  one  kind  of  blue 
print  which  was  obsolete  and  others  worldng  with  the  proper  kind. 

Right  here  I  might  state  that  the  constant  changes,  necessitated  by  the  new 
conditions  arising  every  day,  was  one  large  reason  why  it  was  absolutely 
impossible  to  let  out  a  lump-sum  contract.  If  a  lump-sum  contract  had  been  let, 
the  Government  would  not  have  been  able  to  make  changes  as  the  work  pro- 
gressed, or,  If  they  did  make  them,  there  would  be  unlimited  litigation  after 
the  work  was  finished  and  continued  fighting  between  the  Government  and  the 
contractor  while  the  work  was  going  on. 

Kacb  gang  foreman  was  responsible  for  his  own  gang,  and  no  restrictions 
were  placed  on  the  actual  handling  of  his  men.  If  they  did  not  suit  him,  he 
had  only  to  send  them  to  the  general  foreman  with  a  note,  and  that  man  would 
either  let  them  go,  or,  In  case  of  scarcity  of  men  and  under  exceptional  con- 
ditions, might  put  them  In  another  gang.    It  was  frequently  found  that  while 
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both  foremen  and  men  were  good  men  they  could  not  get  along  topptbtT.  «ti*;- 
the  men  could  do  good  work  under  another  foreman.  In  case  any  diniHitf  ar** 
between  a  man  and  bis  foreman,  the  foreman  was  usually  given  the  bmrt'  •  *. 
the  doubt,  as  otherwise  his  authority  would  have  been  weakened  ami  br  ••V'OM 
not  keep  any  discipline.  However,  In  a  number  of  cases  where  forenm  ha-: 
trouble  with  a  number  of  men  at  different  times,  be  was  Investigated.  «>(b« 
by,  the  building  superintendent  himself.  If  he  was  found  to  be  nnreasinaK' 
he  was  discharged. 

At  first,  before  a  great  many  men  were  employe«l.  blocks  of  diwhnrsr  »':;- 
were  given  to  all  gang  foremen,  but  these  prove<l  to  be  no  diimrtcanixinK  tfc»! 
tbey  were  all  called  In  and  no  i)erson  but  the  general  foremiin  ami  «»»»»-* 
higher  In  authority  were  allowed  to  Issue  discharge  slips.  \  lUn  >*t  tti—- 
so  authorized  was  given  to  the  Government  auditor  so  that  no  othw  »'t« 
Would  be  good.  This,  no  doubt,  caused  some  of  the  more  densie  of  tbe  m.: 
foremen  to  think  that  they  had  the  privilege  of  discharging  in«i  tak'- 
away  from  them,  but  such  was  not  the  case.  As  before  stated.  If  th«'y  war*- 
to  get  rid  of  a  man  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  send  hlra  t"  the  gen«»ral  fnmtis 
for  his  discharge. 

One  trouble  with  the  gang  foremen  was  that  when  they  gave  a  dl^^-liarzv  •»"  ■ 
to  a  man  he  usually  made  a  bee  line  to  the  pay  office,  where  be  foond  V.> 
slip  was  not  good  without  being  filled  out  by  the  Government  tiinek>*i«' 
as  to  time  for  the  current  day,  etc.  He  would  then  go  back  to  hi*  ■?<-.••■. 
and  the  Government  timekeeper  would  have  nothing  to  tell  whetber  be  -vr* 
discharged  10  minutes  before  or  2  hours  before  until  he  would  en  nut  «"■' 
look  up  the  foreman,  all  of  which  took  time  and  mixed  matters  up. 

Another  thing  was  that  It  was  well  to  have  some  one  in  a  more  rvspnoiA'-' 
position  make  out  a  slip,  and  still  another  objection  was  that  wtme  «r  '.:» 
foremen  used  the  slips  In  a  dishonest  manner.  If  a  friend  of  tbeirs  want."" 
some  money  between  pay  days  they  would  issue  him  a  discharge  *Vfp-  V 
would  then  draw  his  pay,  turn  in  his  check,  and  rehire  the  next  <lay  t"  ■•  r  - 
other  gang.  Also  It  was  suspected  that  some  of  them  would,  for  a  con^liWrat  •  t. 
issue  discharge  slips  to  men  In  other  gangs  and  often  on  other  imrt«  «f  •.j' 
Work. 

When  men  were  sent  to  the  general  foreman  for  a  d<whars>>  «llp  •*» 
assistant  general  foreman,  who  kept  track  of  commissar}-  deduction?*.  buv5>< 
reports,  etc.,  and  later  on  checked  up  time  to  assist  the  <>ovemn>*«t  n^ 
would  iBsue  him  a  discharge  slip,  noting  deductions  fur  tbe  current  iii< 
time  worked  for  current  day,  etc.,  which  slip  was  signed  by  the  general  fi>reT-f 
■and  O.  K'd  by  the  Government  timekeeper. 

Early  in  the  operation  of  the  work  the  digging  of  iwst  holes  nml  •%^-  -; 
posts  was  turned  over  to  the  field  engineer  In  order  to  relieve  the  Imiv  - 
department  of  part  of  their  work,  as  they  had  a  very  large  task  witbont  't  • 

The  building  department  every  day  turned  In  to  the  genernl  suiM*rini<H>V-' 
a  report  showing  the  exact  status  of  tbe  buildings  in  each  MK-rion.  t<l>>««  ^i 
the  total  number,  how  many  completed,  the  number  boanled  In.  rh«»  imw*.' 
frames,  etc. 

Besides  carpenter  work  various  other  activities  came  under  the   holU-r; 
superintendent.    He  had  a  general  foreman  on  roofing,  whose  business  ft  «a<  ' 
put  on  all  roofing,  set  tin  ventilators  and  stovepipe,  and  later  imctall  fnriM--*" 

Tbe  method  of  erecting  the  buildings  was  to  have  one  gang  pat  down  tV 
Bills,  place  the  flor  Joists,  and  lay  the  first  floor;  another  gang  «ro«iM  f^tt 
the  framework;  another  boarded  In  the  building  and  laid  the  flnisblnir  fl<«>ri 
while  still  another  did  the  finishing  work,  and  the  roofing  gang  |>ls««<l  '*' 
roofing. 

The  plumbing  also  came  under  the  building  department,  although  It  «m«  >■ 
out  to  a  subcontractor,  who  had  his  own  force  on  the  work. 

The  concrete  and  masonry  division,  under  the  building  department,  ha.n>r« 
ail  concreting,  including  lavatory  floors,  floor  of  steam  laundry  and  poww  boo' 
garbage  disposal  plant,  concrete  piers  under  warehouses,  brick  work  la  x*"'' 
house  and  Incinerators,  etc. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  30  men  Is  abont  tbe  limit  of  a  gane  whiHi  a  f<'r» 
man  can  handle  economically  and  rapidly.  On  msh  work,  bowerer.  «arfc  ty 
this,  t)etter  work  can  be  done  with  smaller  gangs,  and  I  Used  a  gang  i^h  *- 
20  men.  On  carpenter  work  this  figure  could  be  cloaely  adbered  tn.  alT^<«!i^ 
the  gangs  actually  ran  from  17  to  22  or  23  men  and  ocrastoaaQy  2S.  On  ;>• 
other  branches  of  the  work  the  gangs  were  varied  In  number  to  suit  t]»e  ctr 
cumstances. 
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The  material  for  buildings  was  ordered  chiefly  from  Wasbington,  and  waa 

supposed  to  come  in  proper  order  and  in  the  right  proportion  of  sizes.  Actually, 
the  material  came  In  In  a  very  chaotic  state,  owing  to  railroad  delays,  break- 
down of  some  mills  supplying  certain  sizes,  slowness  of  others,  speeding  up 'of 
•others,  labor  shortage  In  handling  of  same,  and  a  thousand  other  reasons. 
•  This  caused  untold  extra  work  and  the  conditions  in  this  respect  changed  every 
day,  so  that  the  building  department  had  to  arrange  its  work  day  by  day. 
Also,  it  caused  us  to  use  more  lumber  than  we  would  have  used  if  we  could 
have  delayed  the  work  awaiting  for  the  various  sizes  and  classes  of  lumber. 
Ijong  pieces  were  often  cut  to  make  shorter  lengths,  but  the  short  pieces  left 
over  would  be  used  for  bridging  between  floor  Joists,  filler  pieces  over  the  sills, 
headers  over  the  windows,  for  sheathing  aroudd  windows  and  doors,  window 
a'nailngs,  etc.,  according  to  the  class  of  material.  Also,  what  material  was  left 
hehlnd  by  one  gang  was  often  used  by  the  next  gang  working  on  the  same 
hullding.  AH  short  ends,  split  stuff,  etc.,  was  hauled  to  the  lumber  scrap  pile 
unci  stacked  up.  Later  on  when  short  lumber  was  needed  for  various  things 
the  best  of  the  sicrap  material  wna  used.  Also,  when  we  were  ordered  to  build 
hose  houses  and  boiler  houses,  theses  were  built  from  scrap  lumber,  as  also 
tvere  short  bridges  acros.s  drainage  ditches,  and  much  other  work.  Later  on 
when  the  soldiers  came  into  camp  there  were  numerous  things  to  be  done  inside 
of  the  buildings  that  were  not  required  to  be  done  under  our  contract  To 
flvoid  using  good  lumber  we  directed  the  ofilcers  and  men  to  the  scrap  piles', 
and  they  used  up  a  very  large  percentage  of  it  building  shelves,  lockers,  sink 
hoards,  etc.  A  scrap  pile  was  established  in  the  sawmill  yard.  This  was 
sorted  into  lengths  and  later  cut  np  for  various  purposes  as  required. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  was  a  vast  amount  of  lumber  which 
Arrived  at  the  camp  In  the  form  of  car  stakes,  crates  around  plumbing  sup- 
plies, sinks,  tin  troughs,  sash,  ranges,  room  heaters,  stove  pipe,  etc.,  and  in  the 
form  of  bracing  in  cars  of  sewer  pipe,  water  pipe,  etc.  Tlds  would  amount  to 
from  150.000  to  200.000  feet  board  measure  of  lumber,  and  the  greater  part  was 
unfit  for  use — the  short  lengths  were  burned,  and  the  longer  ones  thrown  on  the 
scrap  pile  and  helped  to  swell  the  latter.  (Notice  communication  regarding 
the  burning  of  refuse,  crates,  and  boxes  in  old  canal  bed.) 

Whenever  good  lumber  was  left  over  from  a  building  it  was  hauled  ahead 
oftentimes  into  another  section.  The  carpenters  having  no  means  of  knowing 
where  It  went,  some  of  them  might  have  thought  it  went  to  the  scrap  pile. 

Many  of  the  foremen  of  carpenters'  gangs  who  were  first  employed  brougni 
their  own  gangs,  and  in  a  number  of  cases  the  entire  gang  would  have  to  be 
discharged  or  broken  up  and  distributed  among  other  gangs,  as  the  foremen 
would  favor  those  friends  of  theirs  and  let  theni  get  by  with  as  little  work  as 
possible,  until  the  general  foremen-  or  the  scratch  boss  acted.  As  the  work  went 
forward,  however,  this  was  eliminated. 

The  men  in  the  gangs  were  all  supposed  to  be  carpenters,  and  claimed  to  be 
such  when  they  were  employed.  It  was  not  thought  wise  to  employ  carpenters' 
helpers,  as  laborers  would  handle  the  material  at  le.ss  pay,  and  the  carpenters 
pould  do  the  rest.  In  delivering  lumber  by  wagon  It  was  the  usual  operation 
to  pull  out  the  side  stakes  on  one  side  and  let  a  part  of  the  load  drop  ofT  and 
then  throw  the  remainder  off.  In  hauling  lumber,  especially  short  lengths,  on 
trucks,  dump-truck  bodies  were  often  used.  These  trucks  would  l)e  backed  up 
in  position  and  dumped  rather  than  waste  time  unloading  by  hand. 

In  all,  there  were  built  1,548  permanent  buildings  and temporary  build- 
ings, besides  alterations  to  buildings  on  the  grounds,  etc.    There  were  in  all 

cubic  feet  of  permanent  buildings. 

Setcer  and  ivater-icorks  department. — This  department  was  organized  with  a 
superintendent  and  three  assistant  superintendents.  One  of  the  latter  had 
iharge  of  the  water  works  and  was  an  expert  on  wixnlen  wire-wound  pipe,  who 
was  sent  to  us  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Pipe  Co.,  to  .show  our  men  the  various  details 
•concerning  the  laying  of  this  wood«i  pipe  which  the  Pacific  Coast  Pipe  Co.  fur- 
nished. As  he  was  ver>-  efficient  and  a  good  organizer,  we  hired  him  to  take 
-charge  of  this  branch  of  the  work. 

The  two  other  assistant  superintendents  were  In  charge  of  the  sewer  work,  it 
Tjelng  divided  into  two  divisions. 

There  was,  also,  under  the  superintendent  a  material  man,  whose  duty  It 
was  to  see  tliat  pipe,  cement,  brick,  etc.,  were  distributed  to  the  proper  points 
and  that  shipments  were  made  according  to  the  needs. 

Under  the  assistant  superintendent  there  were  a  number  of  general  foremen, 
«>acb  of  whom  had  charge  of  a  stretch  of  work  employing  several  gangs  and 
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one  or  more  trench  machines  and  osnally  a  back  fllling  machine.  The  trrork 
machines  were  hired  at  a  daily  rate,  and  hi  most  cases  the  owners  of  same  wvrv 
hired  to  act  as  general  foremen,  and  brought  their  own  gangs  of  sidlled  rt-wi-r 
men  with  them,  making  an  exceedingly  efflclent  organization  in  this  defwrt- 
ment  Many  of  the  trenches  were  too  deep  to  be  handled  the  entire  depth  by  a 
trench  machine,  so  the  bottom  section  was  excavated  by  hand.  Almt.  thnr 
trenches  were  all  in  gravel  and  required  a  large  amount  of  sheatmnc  to  prgTwil 
raving  in.  In  the  shallow  trenches,  up  to  about  10  feet  deep,  the  machines  tn~ 
quently  dug  from  300  to  500  feet  per  day.  Reports  were  made  every  «lay  fnia 
gangs  to  tlie  sup<^ntendent  of  this  department  on  the  daily  progress,  and  i 
general  report  embodying  all  of  this  was  made  by  the  department  superintrvdrat 
to  the  general  superintendent. 

On  the  main  sewer  line  there  were  two  tunnels,  one  under  the  Baltimore  4 
Ohio  Railroad,  near  the  sewage-disposal  plant,  as  it  was  impossible  to  nf<en  na 
through  this,  and  a  second  and  longer  one  under  the  main  road,  rijdit  in  fr«i 
of  general  headquarters,  as  the  cut  here  was  very  deep  and  it  was  imprartlcalw* 
to  block  this  road  for  any  time  at  all. 

In  refilling  the  trenches  with  excavated  material  after  the  pipe  had  oeeti  la.-l, 
gasoline  back  fillers  were  mostly  used.  These  machines  would  do  the  w»rk  --f 
50  or  60  men  daily  and  required  only  the  services  of  2  wen  and  u.<sed  a  vrr; 
small  amount  of  gasoline. 

On  the  water  works  the  trenches  were  not  so  deep  as  for  the  sevreracv  ulA 
consequently  they  were  mnch  more  easily  handled.  Trench  machineH  wer«  o!"«4 
on  this,  and  the  progress  was  In  some  cases  remarkable.  For  Instance,  no  I'v 
day  one  gang  laid  1,200  feet  of  wooden  wire-wound  pipe  and  other  gnng»  i-loMr:} 
approached  this  record  at  different  times. 

A  part  of  the  force  main  from  the  pumping  station  to  the  reservoir  tAnks  was 
of  cast  iron,  with  lead  Joints,  in  order  to  stand  the  heavy  pressure,  and  •»« 
remainder  was  wooden  wire-woimd  pipe.  The  reservoir  consistetl  of  f<-ir 
100,000-gallon  tanks,  built  of  redwood  staves  and  set  on  concrete  foondatioci. 
with  two  additional  25.000  gallon  tanks  set  on  the  hill  above  the  boopitaL  Nr«- 
the  main  well,  which  was  20  feet  in  diameter  and  60  feet  deep,  wa»  the  pompiijr 
station ;  and  in  addition  there  were  also  six  8-inch  driven  wells  f«>r  aildltii«&' 
water  supply,  with  a  small  motor-driven  pump  at  each  of  these  latter:  the  di^ 
charges  from  each  led  to  a  suction  well,  from  which  the  main'pampei  <lrew  tv 
water. 

Field  enpinecr's  department. — ^This  department  was  organised  with  a  tiii^i 
engineer,  with  numerous  field  parties  to  give  lines  and  grades,  operatine  mtd'r 
an  assistant  engineer;  a  department  under  a  general  foreman  which  das  »' 
post  holes  and  set  all  building  posts,  and  another  general  foreman  In  cfaarrr  •' 
connecting  up  all  buildings  with  sewers  and  water  mains,  as  this  work  had  ♦» 
be  done  sometimes  a  considerable  time  after  the  main  lines  were  mniiiletMl 

There  was  also  a  material  man  who  handled  the  distribution  of  matpiial  f  r 
these  various  gangs.  The  matter  of  posts  and  post  holes  looks  like  a  imt" 
item,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  were  over  250,000  holes  dns  and  potts  •* 
for  permanent  buildings ;  besides  this,  the  temporary  buildings  and  f»"nce  i»«r« 
would  run  up  to  another  50,000.  While  the  labor  on  this  part  of  the  work  w»* 
especially  efflclent,  owing  to  the  intelligent  handling  of  those  in  cham*.  teven' 
schemes  wer«  tried  in  order  to  dig  the  holes  mechanically.  One  »rheai<»  tr*^ 
was  to  use  dynamite.  A  small  hole  was  made  with  a  bar  and  two  or  morr  <i-l.« 
of  dynamite  placed  In  the  bottom  of  same  and  explo<led.  The  Pupnnt  Pi««* 
Co.  sent  US  an  expert  to  try  out  the  above  method,  but  It  was  not  ruittrnt- 
Another  method  employed  was  to  use  a  gasoline-engine  driven  merlianlfal  jw* 
hole  digger.  These  are  used  to  dig  holes  for  telephone  and  teleerapli  pi** 
but  there  are  very  few  in  use,  and  after  great  dlfflcnlty  we  o)»taine>1  ««»  iw 
tried  it  out.  It  was  not  successful  at  first  on  account  of  the  class  of  natn-^ 
in  which  we  were  working.  A  numl>er  of  changes  were  made  on  It  t»y  «nr 
mechanical  department  and  It  was  finally  used  successfully  dIgKine  holts  ?.<• 
fence  posts  and  would  dig  about  40  to  50  holes  per  day.  In  the  main.  hemrr*T 
tlie  holes  were  dug  by  hand,  requiring  an  Immense  quantity  of  tools  fnr  'hr 
class  of  work,  so  many  in  fact  that  we  cleane<l  out  all  the  cities  within  a  w>V 
radius  and  had  to  have  some  of  the  tools  .ihlpped  in  from  Chicago  and  rtr> 
burgh. 

When  that  work  first  started,  the  laborers  employed  and  many  of  th»  for*. 
men  were  unfamiliar  with  what  was  to  be  done,  and  In  consequence  Mwe  ■»• 
could  or  would  dig  only  4  or  5  holes,  2  feet  In  diameter  and  3  feet  d««ik,  a  di.» 
while  others  would  dig  12  to  15.    The  men  in  charge,  however,  anon  *ft  IT 
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Iioles  as  a  day's  work,  and  any  man  who  could  not  dig  that  many  was  dis- 
charged. This  weeded  out  the  poor  ones,  and  then  the  average  per  man  van 
up  to  15  and  16  per  day,  while  many  dug  as  high  as  20. 

On  the  sewer  connections  various  gangs  followed  up  the  laying  of  the  street 
sewers  and  ran  connections  into  the  buildings.  That  Included  excavating,  pipe 
laying,  and  back  filling.  The  intention  wAs  to  have  this  gang  also  lay  the  water 
pipe  from  the  mains  Into  the  buildings,  as  it  was  all  1  and  2  inch  pipe,  but 
when  the  plumbers  got  on  the  Job  they  raised  so  much  trouble  that  in  order  to 
keep  them  from  going  on  a  strike  we  were  obliged  to  let  them  do  the  pipe  lay- 
ing while  we  did  the  excavating  and  back  filling. 

OHUx  engineer  and,  material-listing  department. — This  department  was  in 
charge  of  a  chief  engineer,  under  whom  were  various  assistants,  draftsmen, 
progress  engineers,  etc.  The  plans  for  all  buildings  and  all  Government  mate- 
rial lists  were  sent  to  this  department  from  the  general  superintendent's  offlce. 
The  lists  were  checked  and  the  material  bill  sent  to  the  purchasing  agent  for 
purchase  and  to  the  superintendent  of  the  building  department,  so  he  could 
have  it  distributed  as  it  arrived.  Frequently  the  Government  material  lists 
were  not  accurate  or  certain  items  would  be  omitted.  If  we  were  to  purchase 
locally,  this  would  make  no  difference,  as  we  corrected  the  error ;  but  if  mate- 
rials had  to  be  ordered  through  Washington  any  mistake  would  cause  a  great 
deal  of  correspondence  and  delay. 

This  department  also  made  detailed  plans  for  all  temporary  buildings  and 
other  structures  which  were  designed  on  the  ground. 

There  was  also  a  progress  engimeer,  whose  duty  it  was  to  go  over  the  work 
every  morning  and  note  the  stage  of  construction  progress  on  all  buildings 
and,  returning  to  the  office,  would  plot  up  the  progress  on  a  large  blue  print.  A 
daily  diary  was  also  kept  in  the  piBce  engineer's  department,  giving  briefly  the 
hi.story  of  the  work  in  narrative  form. 

Purchasing'  department. — Our  instructions  from  Washington  were  that  cer- 
tain goods  would  be  ordered  from  there  and  others  wonld  be  bought  by  us,  but 
even  In  the  former  case  we  would  have  Just  as  much  clerical  work  in  the  pur- 
chasing department  as  in  the  latter.  We  were  obliged  to  make  out  several 
copies  of  each  order  and  go  through  the  same  steps  as  If  it  was  purchased  by 
us.  This  necessikited  a  large  force  in  the  purchasing  agent's  department.  In 
addition  to  other  work,  this  department  made  up  a  weekly  and  sometimes  a 
dally  report  on  the  status  of  all  material  orders. 

Under  this  department  an  emergency  office  was  opened  in  Ck>lumbus,  which 
was  the  nearest  city,  with  a  local  agent  in  charge,  whose  duty  it  was,  upon 
receipt  of  instructious  by  mail  or  telephone,  to  purchase  material  urgently 
needed. 

A  storekeeper  also  came  under  the  purchasing  agenf,  and  he  dally  reported 
his  stock  so  that  the  purchasing  agent  would  know  what  articles  were  low  and 
acted  accordingly. 

Traffic  department. — ^Thls  department,  under  a  traffic  superintendent,  kept 
books  showing  the  location  of  any  given  car  of  material  at  any  time  and 
expedited  material  that  was  on  the  way.  They  received  telegraphic  notices 
of  shipments  of  all  carload  lots  of  material,  giving  car  number  and  exactly 
when  it  had  been  shipped.  They  had  expediters  out  in  various  railroad  centers 
throughout  the  South  to  look  after  lumber  shipments.  These  men  also  traveled 
to  the  mills  so  as  to  keep  in  touch  not  only  wltli  the  shipments  as  the.v  came 
out,  but  also  get  advance  information  on  expected  shipments.  Also,  in  the 
Middle  and  Eastern  States,  they  had  other  expediters  looking  after  such  mate- 
rial as  cement,  sewer  pipe,  sash  and  doors,  wall  board,  etc..  and  dally  advices 
were  received  from  Junction  and  transfer  points  and  divisional  points  giving 
car  numbers  passing  through.  This  information  was  recorded  as  received.  In 
this  way  strict  account  was  kept  of  each  car  from  the  time  a  shipment  left 
the  point  of  origin  until  it  arrived  at  the  camp,  enabling  us  to  keep  a  constant 
flow  at  material  and  plan  the  work  a  few  days  ahead. 

This  department  was  also  in  charge  of  switching  and  activities  in  our  rail- 
road yard  at  the  camp.  Each  day  a  car  list  was  Issued  showing  the  arrival  of 
cars  and  Just  what  was  in  each  one.  Each  afternoon  the  yardmaster  made 
out  a  switch  list  of  the  cars  that  were  to  come  In  that  evening  and  would 
then  go  over  this  list  with  the  various  material  men, .  who  would  instruct 
him  as  to  where  they  wanted  them  placed.  During  the  night  the  engine  crew 
would  place  these. cars  as  ordered,  and  they  would  be  ready  for  unloading  In 
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the  morning.  In  all  there  were  about  3390  cars  of  material  bandleil. 
gravel,  which  was  loaded  at  one  part  of  the  work  and  transferred  to 
The  material  came  from  all  parts  of  the  cowitry,  from  the  Atlantic  to  tkr 
Pacific,  and  from  Wisconsin  to  Florida,  and  the  cars  were  traced  fraoi  tkr 
time  they  were  shipped  until  their  arrival.  In  addition  to  this  tberp  wu  ■ 
vast  amount  of  express  material  arriving,  many  times  In  carload  lots. 

Transportation  department. — This  department,  under  a  superintemlent,  ha4 
charge  of  all  transportation  on  the  woric,  whether  by  trucks,  teams;  or  ochcr 
means.  Also  of  all  unloading  of  materials  from  the  cars,  etc.  Under  ttap 
superintendent  there  was  an  assistant  superintendent,  who  bandied  tbe  oOcr 
work  and  whose  particular  duty  was  the  assignment  of  trucks  and  teuas  nal 
the  glvii'g  of  orders  to  same,  in  which  they  were  instructed  as  to  wbat  tbtr 
were  to  do. 

There  w«re  also  two  general  foremen  In  charge  of  labor,  one  wbo  haadlfd 
the  work  at  the  southern  end  of  the  camp  and  the  other  attended  to  mil  ma- 
loaded  at  the  northern  end.  Under  each  of  these  were  many  gang  forenaB. 
There  was  also  an  assistant  superintendent  In  charge  of  teams,  under  vbu« 
tbere  were  a  number  of  team  foremen.  Later  on  the  camp  was  divided  i;^ 
into  two  zones  and  an  assistant  superintendent  was  placed  In  charge  of  the 
teams  In  each  zone.  The  trucks  were  handled  directly  from  the  tranaport*ti<m 
office. 

The  transportation  was  an  extremely  difficult  proportion  to  handle  oo  ^ 
count  of  the  scarcity  of  suitable  trucks  and  teams,  and  also  on  account  of  thr 
intermittent  work  of  unloading  and  its  changing  location.  Cars  were  swltctapd 
at  night  as  much  as  possible,  but  usually  a  second  movement  was  made  dar- 
ing the  day.  As  this  switching  would  take  an  hour  or  two,  the  anloadiac 
gangs  would  have  to  be  moved  to  other  work  during  switching  operatiouL 
Usually  it  was  endeavored  to  do  the  switching  during  dinner  hour,  bat  this 
was  not  always  possible,  as  a  train  of  flat  cars  was  run  every  noon  tiiae. 
starting  at  the  north  end  of  the  camp  site  and  running  down  to  the  sontli  end. 
to  bring  the  laborers  down  to  their  dinner  and  to  take  them  bade  aeaia  be- 
fore 1  o'clock. 

The  trucks  and  teams  were  a  never-ending  source  of  trouble.  While  a  iarft 
part  of  the  trucks  were  driven  by  honest  and  efficient  men  who  dellvcrad  a 
day's  work  every  day,  ttiere  were  a  lot  of  them  who  were  conttaraally  wna^ 
ling  about  how  much  material  they  were  to  take  at  one  load,  whetber  tkcy 
could  or  could  not  go  in  over  certain  ground,  and  a  thousand  otber  thli^k 
These  men  were  fired  as  fast  as  possible,  but  there  did  not  seem  to  be 
improvement,  as  they  were  accustomed  to  dty  streets  and  the  plowed 
and  clay  soil  frightened  them.  Also  a  lot  of  them  did  not  know  anj 
about  driving  a  truck  than  they  did  about  driving  a  chariot  in  bcaTen,  mM 
they  would  get  into  the  most  impossible  places,  where  they  had  no  bnataeM 
to  be  and  where  they  would  get  stuck  and  th«i  raise  a  lament  that  tbegr 
overloaded.  Their  idea  of  getting  out  was  to  sit  there  and  wait  for 
to  come  along.  Usually  someone  in  authority  did  come  along  and 
straighteuM  them  out.  Many  times  I  have  stopped  posonalljr  and 
some  fool  truck  driver  how  to  get  out  of  a  hole  when  he  should  have 
enough  to  do  a  few  simple  things  and  get  out  himself.  On  the  otber  band. 
there  were  some  excellent  drivers  who  handled  their  trucks  like  eJiyeHa  and 
attended  to  their  own  business,  and  with  those  there  was  practically  no  troaMr. 
except  an  occasional  complaint  from  the  constructing  quariermaater  tbat  tbcr 
were  exceeding  the  speed  limits  of  the  brick  road. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  record  that  one  truck  hauled  82  tons  in  one  day  a  dlatancT 
of  about  2i  miles,  and  in  less  than  10  hours.  As  mudi  as  possible  tbe  tmckik 
and  especially  the  heavy  ones,  were  confined  to  the  traveled  roads.  Amoair  other 
things,  there  were  a  number  of  trucks  assigned  to  the  various  ili  im  1 1  ifin  i 
permanently — the  warehouse  had  two  or  three  trucks  for  detlvering  aniall  >icdii» 
to  various  parts  of  the  work  In  a  rush.  These  were  practically  never  loaded  t» 
capacity  as  the  work  could  not  be  held  up  antil  a  load  was  collected  for  a  track 
The  master  mechanic  had  two  trucks,  one  of  these  being  a  falriy  heavy  trwt 
assigned  to  the  rigging  gang.  The  greatest  load  this  truck  ever  hauled  i 
of  three  or  four  men  with  coils  of  rope,  rollers.  Jacks,  etc.  It  was  alao  « 
by  the  rigging  gang  for  hauling  on  lines  when  erecting  towers  or  nwvinc  i 
I'hinory,  and  was  kept  with  them  all  the  time.  The  other  truck  assigned  to 
nmiit<>r  nuH>hanic  was  used  to  haul  light  machinery  and  supplies  to  the 
(wrtM  of  the  work,  and  was  never  loaded  very  heavy.  Still  others  were  a<<p 
\\*  t\\p  itHifors  and  might  haul  a  capacity  toad  of  roofing  or  might  only  take  half 
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a  dozen  rolls  of  same,  according  to  conditions  to  be  met  Still  others  were  assigned 
to  tbe  electrical  department,  and  wlien  tlie  men  were  constructing  the  main 
feeder  line  from  GircIeTille  to  tbe  camp  about  all  the  truck  had  to  do  was  to 
hani  the  men  and  the  tools  to  work  and  then  home  again  at  night,  excepting  pos- 
sibly to  pull  the  wires  up  tight.  However,  It  would  have  been  Impossible  to  have 
bad  their  truck  come  back  to  camp  and  do  any  work  as  It  would  have  spent  about 
all  of  its  time  on  the  road.  Whether  or  not  these  trucks  were  needed  waa 
Tisnally  decided  by  me  after  the  matter  had  been  explained  by  the  department 
heads,  and  no  trucks  were  asked  for  unless  badly  needed. 

All  trucks  were  given  a  number,  which  was  displayed  in  a  conspicuous  place, 
and  the  driver  wore  his  own  number  badge.  The  highest  truck  numl)er  issued 
on  the  work  was  136.  The  timekeeper  could  take  the  number  of  both  truck  and 
dtivn-  without  stopping  him.  Trucks  obtained  gasoline  at  the  flliing  station 
near  the  transportation  office  and  went  there  for  It  .whenever  their  supply  ran 
low.  The  trrcks  assigned  to  distant  parts  of  the  work  usually  took  on  gasoline 
In  tbe  morning,  but  as  many  of  the  trucks  would  pass  the  filling  station  several 
times  dally  they  could  get  it  at  any  time.  The  transportation  department  found 
tbat  a  number  of  drivers  would  crowd  in  early  In  the  morning  to  have  an  ex- 
caee  to  loaf,  as  this  would  congest  traffic  and  hold  up  things  generally.  Orders 
were  given  to  the  various  drivers  to  spread  out  and  get  Into  the  gas  station  at 
various  times,  and  a  schedule  was  even  arranged  for  that. 

Another  bone  of  contention  was  the  matter  of  repairs.  While  the  truck 
owner  was  required  to  keep  his  truck  In  repair,  certain  of  them  were  con- 
tinually insisting  that  we  pay  for  certain  repairs  which  they  would  claim 
were  necessitated  by  accidents  caused  by  other  parties  employed  on  the  work, 
as  can  be  seen  from  the  reports  of  the  transportation  department  on  file. 
There  was  more  trouble  taken  to  check  up  the  time  of  the  trucks  and  drivers 
and  tbe  teams  and  to  keep  them  working  and  prevent  their  taking  advantage 
In  some  way  than  was  required  for  the  rest  of  the  men  combined.  I  v^ll 
say.  however,  tbat  the  usage  the  trucks  received  on  the  work  was  such  as 
to  rapidly  reduce  them  to  Junk,  and  any  trucks  that  stood  up  during  the 
whole  period  of  construction  did  remarkably  well.  This  was  caused  by  the 
high  speed  at  which  tbey  were  operated  and  tbe  rough  roads  and  lack  of 
roads. 

The  trucks  were  under  the  transportation  superintendent  directly,  but 
when  assigned  to  a  department  it  was  also  up  to  the  department  head  to 
keep  them  working,  and  If  this  was  not  done  the  transportation  superintendent 
would  take  them  away.  When  hauling  material  to  various  parts  of  the  work 
the  different  material  men  kept  close  track  of  them,  while  tbe  foreman  of  tbe 
gangs  loading  trucks  and  their  general  foreman  were  also  responsible  for 
them. 

It  was  quite  a  problem  to  get  the  men  to  work  in  the  morning  and  home 
at  night.  A  system  was  worked  out  by  the  transportation  department  whereby 
all  the  trucks  reported  at  6.30  a.  m.  at  various  designated  points  In  the  city 
and  took  aboard  a  load  of  men,  whom  they  hauled  to  some  fixed  point  in  the 
camp,  and  then  started  their  own  work.  In  the  evening  most  of  the  trucks 
would  assemble  near  the  center  of  the  camp,  and  the  men  were  hauled  in 
town  to  the  places  where  they  bad  been  picked  up  in  the  morning.  As  the 
same  trucks  always  went  to  the  same  place  in  town,  there  was  no  mlx-np. 
Also,  other  trucks  went  to  the  outlying  portions  of  the  camp  for  special  gangs 
engaged  there.  Rules  were  made  that  they  must  leave  the  city  in  the  morn- 
ing not  later  than  6.30  and  leave  camp  not  earlier  than  6.05,  and  those  rules 
were  strictly  enforced. 

The  only  time  during  the  work  when  there  was  any  sign  of  congestion  in 
the  transportation  department  was  early  in  September,  when  a  large  number 
of  trucks  was  engaged  through  us  for  the  use  of  the  camp  quartermaster.  At 
tbat  time  we  had  received  orders  from  the  constructing  quartermaster  to  do 
no  more  hauling  of  supplies  for  the  camp  quartermaster,  and  that  he  would 
have  to  provide  bis  own  trucks.  He  requested  us  to  get  some  for  bim,  and 
a  call  was  sent  out  to  the  various  cities,  resulting  in  20  or  80  trucks  coming 
In  When  tbey  arrived  the  camp  quartermaster  was  not  ready  to  use  them, 
and,  in  fact,  did  not  require  all  of  them  in  any  event.  Some  of  them  were 
entirely  unsuitable  for  any  work  at  the  camp,  and  those  were  turned  back. 
Some  were  put  to  work  with  the  camp  quartermaster,  and  as  we  had  con- 
siderable extra  work  coming  out  just  at  that  time  we  used  a  number  of 
them  on  our  own  work  for  a  short  i)erlod. 

During  the  construction  of  the  camp  over  50  carloads  of  material  were 
unloaded  each  day  and  hauled  by  the  transportation  department,  and  some 
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days  as  high  as  75  cars  were  handled.  In  addition  to  this,  a  vast  amaoat  of 
gravel  was  hauled  for  concrete  work,  and  a  great  deal  of  material  ■wu 
hauled  from  Chlllicothe  to  camp,  In  addition  to  the  hauling  of  the  mea 
every  day. 

Another  fruitful  source  of  trouble,  next  to  the  truclcs,  was  tl)e  team*.    Whft. 
we  started  to  work,  and.  In  fact,  all  through  the  work,  teams  of  any  kind  »•»» 
scarce.     Practically   all    the   time   on    the   work   the   stock    u.<ied    w«*  «»■:! 
and  many  of  them  poorly  fed.    Also,  many  of  the  teams  hired  were  tw»a»J  iw 
farmers  near  the  work.     They  worked  on  the  camp  whenever  they  did  n  * 
have  anything  else  to  do,  so  that  one  day  we  would  have  more  than  MXMir. 
teams  and  the  next  day  would  not  have  enough.    We  finally  secared  the  ■••rr 
ices  of  a  veterinary  and  had  him  go  over  all  of  the  animals  in  the  canqi.  a; 
any  that  were  In  bad  condition  or  ill  fed  were  discharged.    This  cau'  ed  a  er\f 
deal  of  ill  feeling  among  the  team  owners,  as  each  one  contdderecl  hist  aniras.- 
were  the  best.     At  first  a  number  of  team  foremen,  under  tl<e  oariMmnt  «: 
perintendent  In  charge  of  the  teams,  were  allotted  a  number  ot  team^  to  hr  - 
die.     This  did  not  prove  satisfactory,  as  the  teams  were  in  various  part* 
the  cnmp  at  various  times;  so,  later  on  a  zone  system  was  worked  oni,  woMrt'.- 
each  foreman  covered  a  certain  amount  of  territory  and,  whenever  any  tear- 
came  into  that  territory,  they  were  nmler  his  supervision.    These  team  fi«r~ 
men  were  supplied  with  saddle  horses,  and  this  system  gave  good  re!ni1t.<^ 
'  Regarding  the  labor  gangs  eraployetl  in  the  transportation  department,  t: .« 
department  would  every  night  get  a  car  list  stating  where  cars  would  be  pta  — . 
In  the  morning,  and  gangs  were  assigned  accordingly  for  the  next  day.     Ttr 
Government  material  checkers  had  their  office  near  the  trnnsportatioa  «<bv 
and  worked  in  harmony  with  this  department,  and  were  notified  wbefkerrr  . 
car  was  to  be  unloaded. 

Sanitary  department. — This  department,  under  a  superintendent.  WKiri'- 
under  the  direction  of  the  United  States  Army  medical  officer,  who  ■•*-.  * 
the  conrtructlng  quartermaster's  staff,  but  later  on  the  divisional  staff.  V»— 
stringent  sanitary  regulations  were  enforced.  All  commissary  kltrhens  «>- 
screened,  all  garbage  removed,  loose  papers  picked  up,  etc.  Mosqultn-extm. 
nation  work  was  also  carried  on,  weeds  were  cut  and  removed,  and  larri> 
were  disinfected  daily.  All  accumulation  of  manure  or  filth  nn>und  the  far* 
houses  were  removed,  and  this  was  a  considerable  task.  Grounds  aroand  t: 
dining  rooms,  bunk  hou-  es,  and  offices  were  cleaned  up  daily,  and  all  fMiw- 
and  workmen's  lunch  reftise  was  removed  from  around  buildinpi  daily.  TV  • 
refuse  was  crematetl  in  garbage  incinerators,  which  were  built  In  Tarloos  par* 
of  the  camp. 

Fire  department. — ^This  department  was  under  a  fire  chief,  who.  In  thia  «».• 
was  a  retired  captain  of  the  Cincinnati  Fire  Department  It  was  onEannr' 
to  handle  not  only  fires,  but  to  prevent  same  during  constniction.  Very  «r.  • 
fire  rules  were  enforced  by  the  constructing  quartermaster,  and  the  lire  dvtM-* 
ment  gave  remarkably  efficient  service,  being  one  of  the  best  managvd  part«  •.' 
the  work.  Light  trucks  were  provided  and  chemical  apparatus  boogtit  *r- 
placed  in  them.  Fire  extinguishers  were  placed  in  all  offices  and  tnBtB<n-> 
buildings.  Construction  fire  division  rules  regarding  fire  were  vefy  strtepv' 
All  shavings,  rubbish,  etc.,  had  to  be  removed  daily  and  bnmed. 

A  clean-up  d^artment  was  organized  under  the  fire  chief  and  controtle^  »■ 
Iilm.  All  scrap  lumber  was  hauled  to  the  scrap  pile,  and  rubbUh  wax  vfo^-' 
and  burned.  This  was  done  directly  after  a  bntldln{^  was  completed.  Ike  <p> 
department  was  composed  entirely  of  former  firemen  from  the  larfse  r4tie!>.  .- 
who  were  familiar  with  their  work.  Some  of  these  men  were  detailed  to  l>«< 
after  the  fires  where  nibblsh  was  burned,  so  there  was  a  man  there  day  ?k 
night  with  a  force  of  laborers  who  attended  to  the  fires.  Other  flretoea  .■ 
tended  to  the  placing  of  fire  barrels  and  pails  wherever  a  balldins  was  Man^'. 
and  stUl  others  remained  In  the  fire  stations.  There  was  not  a  dollar's  w**! 
of  fire  loss  on  this  camp  through  the  entire  construction,  thougli  the  w«a;^* 
in  August,  September,  and  October  was  extremely  hot  and  dry.  and  the  tia:>: 
Ings  were  of  the  fiimslest  wood  construction,  making  the  flre  hazard  eiKniiii*ii 
An  Inspector  frequently  came  to  the  work  from  the  National  Board  of  F.;* 
Underwriters,  and  Inspected  conditions  and  reported  upon  same  In  the  ^^ 
favorable  manner.  As  quickly  as  hydrants  were  placed  and  water  tamed  «cl  •«■ 
feet  of  hose  was  provided  for  each  hydrant 

In  the  early  part  of  the  work  a  temporary  water  supply  was  put  In.  botft  f<«' 
domestic  use  and  for  fire  purposes.  Also  at  the  south  end  of  the  ramp  a  •-tM" 
main  was  laid  fi-om  the  city  water  supply. 
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EmplOi/nietU.  department. — ^Thls  d^artment  was  under  the  direction  of  an 
employment  superintendent,  with  several  assistants.  The  Ohio  State  emplot^- 
nient  bureaus  in  the  various  large  cities  furnished  as  many  men  as  they  conid 
find,  and  our  employment  superintendent  kept  in  close  touch  with  th«n  at  all 
times.  Frequently,  however,  they  could  not  furnish  the  men  required,  and  it 
■was  then  necessary  for  our  men  to  look  up  men  in  different  localities.  Men 
'were  continually  coming  in  on  trains,  especially  on  the  night  trains,  and  our 
employment  superintendent  arranged  to  meet  these  trains  with  trucks  and 
transport  the  men  to  camp.  He  also  kept  in  touch  with  the  various  labor 
unions,  and  other  people  controlling  the  labor  market  In  various  parts  of  the 
State.  As  quickly  as  men  reported  for  work,  employment  slips  were  made  ont 
for  them,  and  they  were  assigned  to  different  sections  of  the  work.  There  were, 
during  the  entire  construction,  approximately  48,000  hired,  while  the  greatest 
number  employed  at  any  one  time  was  slightly  over  11,000,  giving  a  labor  turn- 
over of  over  400  per  cent 

Electrical  department. — ^Thls  department  was  in  charge  of  an  electrical 
superintendent  Under  him  was  an  assistant  In  charge  of  Interior  wiring,  and 
another  in  charge  of  the  outside  construction,  and  an  office  man.  This  depart- 
ment built  all  pole  lines,  strung  outside  wiring,  and  placed  and  removed  all 
temporary  telephone,  telegraph,  and  electric-power  lines.  There  were  on  the 
work  137  telephones  over  an  area  of  4i  miles  long  by  2  miles  wide. 

This  department  also  inspected  and  checked  up  interior  wiring,  which  was 
done  by  a  subcontractor.  In  order  to  get  ulectrlc  power  to  camp  in  time  for 
use  when  the  troops  arrived,  it  was  necessary  for  this  department  to  build  a 
main  feeder  line  from  a  point  near  Gircleville  to  the  camp,  this  work  being 
charged  up  to  the  Ohio  Electric  Co.,  who  had  no  men  available  to  do  the  work 
themselves.  There  were  two  small  gasoline-driven  electric  plants  used  for 
lighting  purposes  in  various  parts  of  the  camp  when  night  work  had  to  be 
resorted  to. 

Railroad  and  drainage  department. — This  department,  under  a  superintoident, 
handled  the  standard  gauge  railroad  construction,  whether  temporary  or  ixiar- 
nianent  tracks ;  also  all  surface  drainage  work.  Under  him  was  a  general  fore- 
man in  charge  of  track  construction;  under  him,  in  turn,  were  a  number  of 
ganf;  foremen.  On  the  drainage  work  there  were  several  Independent  foremen 
working  directly  under  the  superintendent.  On  the  track  work  a  70-ton  steam 
shovel  was  used  to  handle  ballast  required  for  the  tracks.  On  the  drainage  work 
there  were  used  at  different  times  three  steam  shovels  and  several  trench  ma- 
chines. These  drainage  ditches  were  sloped  off  on  the  sides  by  hand  labor.  As 
tliere  were  numerous  low  spots  in  the  camp  It  required  a  very  large  mileage  of 
ditches  and  many  drainage  canals. 

Under  this  department  several  drainage  culverts  were  built ;  also  a  bridge 
across  the  old  canal  near  the  south  end  of  the  camp.  Also  considerable  tem- 
porary road  work.  This  department  installed  a  steam  shovel  near  the  Scioto 
River,  which  was  used  to  load  gravel  on  teams  for  use  in  different  parts  of  the 
work.  There  were  built  in  all  7}  miles  of  permanent  railroad  track,  about  Z\ 
miles  of  temporary  track,  and  about  45  miles  of  drainage  ditches. 

Emergency  department. — ^This  d^artment,  under  a  superintendent,  handled 
various  projects  which  were  more  or  less  apart  from  the  other  work.  The  most 
important  being  the  waterworks  pumping  station  and  well  houses  and  the 
sewerage-disposal  plant.  Both  of  these  pieces  of  work  were  quite  complicated 
and  were  situated  away  from  the  other  work. 

Mechanical  department. — This  department  was  in  charge  of  a  mechanical 
superintendent,  and  Included  a  machine  shop,  blacksmith  shops,  etc.  Working 
under  the  superintendent  were  various  gangs,  such  as  pipe  litters,  boilermakers, 
machinists,  riggers,  oxyacetylene  welders,  etc.  This  department  handled  all 
temporary  pipe  fitting,  kept  plant  in  repair,  and  similar  work.  One  of  the 
most  Important  pieces  of  work  done  by  this  department  was  the  construction 
of  a  temiwrary  water  plant  to  supply  water  for  Are  and  domestic  purposes 
previous  to  the  building  of  the  permanent  plant.  This  consisted  of  two  ele- 
vated steel  tanks  and  several  miles  of  rough  iron  pipe  line  from  4  inches  down 
to  1  inch  In  diameter.  The  rigging  gang  erected  trestles,  moved  heavy  ma- 
chinery, erected  smokestacks,  etc. 

Commissary  department. — This  was  one  of  the  most  Important  divisions  of 
the  work,  and  was  handled  by  a  commissary  superintendent  in  an  exceedingly 
efficient  manner.  While  the  number  of  men  to  be  fed  was  great,  the  stringent 
sanitary  regulations  imposed  by  the  Government  sanitary  officer  made  it  dou- 
bly bard.  In  the  kitchen  and  dining  rooms  floors  had  to  be  scrubbed  twice 
ie990&— 20— voi,2 68  ^  , 
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dally.  Space  In  the  kitchen  had  to  be  screened  off  In  wbicb  to  cot  neat  A.: 
pastry  supplies  had  to  be  under  screen.  All  bread  boxes  bad  to  be  seourcil  not 
dally  and  specially  constructed  refrigerators  used.  All  garbage  was  rmm-i 
dally.  In  removing  garbage,  cans  and  all  were  taken  and  tborottghly  r>a»*-. 
and  disinfected  before  they  were  returned  the  next  day,  at  wbicb  time  car'.' 
cans  would  be  left  and  the  filled  cans  removed. 

In  each  of  the  kitchens  a  large  number  of  hotel  ranges  were  set  np.  ban  ' 
back,  along  the  center,  and  steam  cookers  for  cooking  vegetables,  meats,  r  . 
were  installed.  The  first  camp  established,  No.  A,  was  capable  of  hao<t.  -.- 
about  400  men;  B  camp  could  feed  3,000  men;  G  camp,  wbi(4i  was  at  b^. 
Quarters,  could  handle  about  150  men;  and  D  camp,  wbl<A  was  a  tiein(k>ri- 
camp,  could  feed  6,000  men. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  camps,  when  feeding  the  men,  had  (••  * 
all  of  the  work  in  about  20  minutes,  as  the  time  allotted  for  meals  wa^  tt 
short 

The  accommodations  for  sleeping  quarters  for  the  men  were  limltnl.  i 
great  many  of  them  preferred  to  sleep  In  the  city  and  take  their  meaU  a'  *  • 
camp.  At  the  A  camp  there  were  accommodations  for  about  200  mi^:  t:  • 
camp  accommodations  for  about  2,000  men,  including  temporary  bank  b«»^ 
'  and  at  D  camp  accommodations  for  about  1,500  men.  Near  camp  B  the  qu* 
termaster's  warehouse  and  numerous  buildings  of  the  remount  station  w*^ 
used  for  bunk  houses,  but  we  were  not  allowed  to  use  any  of  the  pennac*- 
barracks  buildings  for  this  purpose. 

Meal  tickets  were  used,  and  these  the  men  could  obtain  from  tbeir  pc-^ 
foreman  and  timekeeper,  and  the  meals  were  punched  oat  as  the  men  fii«ri  .- 
the  dining  room. 

That  this  service  was  remarkably  efficient  can  be  seen  from  the  tact  tbi' 
camp  D  6,000  men  were  fed  in  20  minutes. 

Reports  were  received  at  the  office  of  the  general  superintendent  fmn  »• 
of  the  department  heads  each  day  before  noon  covering  the  work  done  >'.'.•- 
the  previous  day.    These  reports  were  not  only  statistical  but  gave  man.T   - 
tails  about  the  work.    From  the  outside  departments  they  related  chiefly  '   '  ■ 
progress  of  the  work,  while  from  the  traffic  departments  was  rrceivH  •'  ' 
day  a  car  list  giving  total  number  of  cars  of  each  class  of  material  '    - 
shipped,  number  shipped  to  date,  and  number  received  and  unloaded.    ~ 
department  also  gave  me  a  switch  list  every  morning  showing  cars  n— 
and  placed  during  the  previous  24  hours,  etc.     All  reports   recelvH  < 
looked  over  and  initialed  by  the  general  superintendent  and  Oled. 

A  dally  progress  reiiort  was  also  made  up  by  the  constructing  qaarters.  •' 
and  a  copy  sent  to  the  general  superintoident. 

C.  H.  HoujX6SWi«* 

State  jf  Ohio,  Lucas  County,  ss: 

C.  H.  Holllngsworth,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  tf*  ' 
set  forth  In  the  foregoing  statement,  to  which  he  h.ns  signed  his  naif  •■ 
within  his  personal  knowledge,  and  are  true  as  he  verily  believes. 

C.  H.  Hoc£r!(csw<«" 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  In  my  presence  by  the  said  C.  H.  H 
worth  this  9th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1920. 

[SI1&L.1  STANUtT  J,  Hncrr 

Notary  Public,  Luea*  Comutp.  ••'• 


STATEMENT  OF  BEBNABD  T.   WtSENAIX  AS  TO   HIS   SEBVICE  AT  CAMP   8RCa.Mt'<     ' 
PABTICTTLABLT    IN     BEFERENCE    TO    CHECKING    OF    LtTMBER    AND    mt-IX*?.  ' 

WASTE. 

I  went  to  Camp  Sherman  August  2,  1917.    Was  given  a  posItiAo  aft!  • 
to  work  August  6. 

I  was  directed  to  assemble  the  information  concerning  the  supplies  of  !•- 
available  for  construction,  so  that  those  in  charge  of  the  work  could  «**■• 
as  well  as  possible  the  labor  and  the  material. 

I  believe  I  was  put  in  charge  of  this  work  because  of  my  previoa*  t*^ 
as  an  architect  and  builder.    I  have  been  an  architect  since  1SS8 — 32  ym"» 
Cincinnati,  and  I  have  done  some  building  as  a  contractor. 
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During  the  time  mentJonetl,  I  have  designed  and  supervised  the  construction 
of  a  considerable  number  of  buildings,  of  all  sorts,  in  and  about  Cincinnati, 
InclndinK  the  Pugh  Building,  which  is  310  feet  by  170  feet.  12  stories  high,  con- 
crete constmction ;  the  Covington  courthouse ;  the  Donaldson  Lithograph  Co.'s 
Iniildlng;  the  Kelly-Koett  Manufacturing  Co.'s  building,  and  others. 

My  first  and  only  acquaintance  or  connection  with  the  Bentley  Co.  was  on 
tbe  Pogh  Building,  which  that  firm  built ;  the  first  section  being  built  in  1906 
and  the  second  section  in  1907. 

About  the  first  work  I  did  at  Camp  Sherman  was  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
available  lumber  for  the  work  on  sections  A  to  M,  being  the  work  then  in 
profovas.  To  do  this,  I  checked  all  the  piles  of  lumber  in  that  section  and 
assembled  all  the  information  as  to  the  lumber  available  on  the  ground.  As  I 
have  said  before,  this  information  was  necessary  so  that  those  in  charge  could 
properly  lay  out  the  work  and  keep  the  men  at  work. 

In  connection  with  the  ascertainment  of  the  available  lumber,  we  checked 
our  figures  against  the  lumber  received  at  the  camp  and  previously  used. 

I  think  the  next  work  I  did  at  tlie  camp  was  in  the  office  in  figuring  the  j 

roofing  required  at  the  camp  and  checking  the  orders  for  roofing,  receipts,  etc. 

I  designed  and  supervised  the  making  of  plans  for  some  fire  engine  and 
boiler  houses.  I 

About  the  next  work  I  did  was  to  measure  and  determine  the  lumber  in  all  i 

temporary  buildings  around  the  camp,  such  as  warehouses,  offices,  commis- 
saries, latrines,  stables,  etc.    This  was  also  done  with  the  view  of  checking  i 
receipts  of  lumber  against  the  estimates  of  requirements  and  the  lumber  used. 
In  connection  with  this  work  I  "  cubed  "  and  ascertained  the  available  lumber 
then  in  the  salvage  piles.            '  i 

It  Is  my  recollection  that  there  were  over  2,000,000  feet  of  lumber  in  these 
temporary  structures. 

On  September  5, 1917,  I  made  a  survey  of  the  wastage  of  lumber  around  one 
of  tbe  barrack  buildings  and  submitted  the  following  report  to  Mr.  Hollings- 
yvorth: 

Chiixicothe  Cantonment,  September  5, 1917. 
Mr.  C.  H.  Hoo-iNoawoBTH, 

General  Superintendent.  i 

Dear  Sib  :  I  made  a  survey  of  the  wastage  of  lumber  around  one  of  tbe  bar- 
rack buildings.  No.  1,  in  section  T. 

This  shows  a  total  waste  of  5,100  board-measure  feet.  The  amount  of  lumber 
ordered  for  each  building  No.  1  totals  81,200  board-measure  feet,  and  the 
wastage,  therefore,  according  to  this  estimate,  shows  6  per  cent. 

In  this  survey  there  is  no  account  taken  of  tbe  wastage  from  sizing  the  ma- 
terial or  at  the  sawmills. 

I  wish  also  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  waste 
lumber  consists  of  siding,  flooring,  and  boards,  there  being  very  little  piece  stuff, 
such  as  joists,  2  by  48,  or  4  by  4b. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

B.  T.  WiSENAIX. 

This  work  was  done  by  me  under  the  instructions  of  Mr.  HoIIingsworth  with 
tbe  view  of  ascertaining  as  exactly  as  possible  the  wastage  of  lumber. 

I  think  I  made  other  tests  of  a  similar  nature. 

This  teat  was  made  by  carefully  collecting  all  the  waste  and  scraps  of  lumber 
about  this  particular  building  and  piling  them  up  in  rectangular  piles,  capable  of 
measuring. 

The  6  per  cent  waste  shown  in  my  statement  did  not  include  the  wastage  re- 
sulting in  sawdust,  aa  there  was  no  means  of  checking  that  kind  of  waste  In  the 
field,  and  my  statement  did  not  include,  and  was  not  supposed  to  cover,  the 
wastage  In  the  sawmill  which  would  come  from  cutting  rafters  and  braces  on 
angles. 

It  was  the  practice  at  the  camp  to  have  the  sanitary  corps  and  the  fire  corps 
pather  and  haul  all  waste  lumber  to  the  salvage  piles,  where  it  was  sortetl,  piled, 
and  used  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes,  such  as  the  construction  of  sidewalks, 
inclosiiig  or  boarding  up  buildings  between  the  floor  and  the  ground,  making 
tables,  shelves,  closets,  etc.,  in  barracks  buildings,  small  buildings  such  as  coal 
and  iwller  houses,  coal  boxes,  time  booths,  for  casing  exposed  plumbing  pipes, 
making  bridging,  putting  wooden  awnings  over  windows,  building  ventilators, 
for  battens  on  papered  buildings,  and  other  small  and  miscellaneous  uses. 
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My  work  required  me  to  be  In  all  parts  of  the  camp,  and  I  can  aay  Omt  \ 
than  half  of  the  lumber  hauled  to  the  salvage  piles  was  nltlmatdy 
over  half  was  wasted. 

When  the  soldiers  came  into  the  camp  they  required  all  sorts  of  lumber  for  aH 
sorts  of  purposes,  and  it  was  arranged  with  the  military  antborltlea  that  tfer 
odd  pieces  of  lumber  required  were  to  be  taken  from  the  salvage  pUea,  alttaoaxb 
I  should  state  that  In  my  work  of  checking  available  supplies  of  lumber  I  tvmai 
that  the  soldiers  or  military  authorities  took  and  used  a  great  deal  of  Iwabtr 
which  was  put  on  the  ground  for  construction  purposes. 

About  this  time  I  made  a  survey  of  the  available  lumber  of  aectiona  N  i*  E. 
and  my  report  of  that  survey  shows  32,880  feet  of  odd  size  or  acrap  lumber. 

I  think  the  next  work  I  did  was  to  check  and  inspect  the  plumbing  ajod  looUic 
after  the  plumbing  work  in  an  effort  to  get  their  work  in  good  conditlOB.  Tlat 
seemed  to  be  necessary  because  of  the  unsatisfactory  progress  of  tbe  wovtL 

I  was  next  put  in  charge  of  a  gang  of  186  men,  consisting  of  all  kinds  of  nr- 
chanics,  known  as  "  trouble  shooters."  With  these  men  I  did  all  klDda  of  ad£ 
'jobs,  patching,  repairs,  special  work,  and  emergency  work,  and  waa  rilViil  fmci 
one  end  of  the  camp  to  the  other. 

'  I  was  later  put  to  work  as  one  of  the  office  engineers  in  dtecklng  eadmatak, 
materials,  and  doing  office  engineering  work. 

'  The  great  difficulty  to  overcome  in  the  construction  of  ttiis  camp  was  faupbg 
the  supply  of  materials  and  the  supply  of  labor  balanced,  and  from  tke  Snc 
except  when  I  was  In  charge  of  the  "  trouble  shooters^"  my  work  was  cofuicrarf 
with  the  collection  of  information  from  which  the  general  superinteodeu  aae 
others  could  coordinate  the  work. 

From  my  observations  and  work  around  the  camp  and  the  surveys  and 
.made  by  me  and  from  my  experience  as  an  architect  and  builder  it  Is  mj  • 
that  the  wastie  of  lumber  in  the  construction  of  this  camp  compared  vecy  tatvr 
•ably  with  normal  waste  or  normal  work. 

It  was  not  always  easy  to  check  and  determine  waste,  as,  for  instance.  tlM  Cr<c 
estimates  made  by  the  Government  showed  an  estimate  of  10  per  cent  wmm*  a 
siding.  This  we  afterwards  figured  to  be  at  least  25  per  cent,  as  can  be  dravc 
strated. 

Those  who  criticized  the  waste  of  materials  in  this  camp  are.  in  my  ofiiat  *. 
unable  to  comprehend  or  visualize  the  magnitude  of  the  work.  It  win  tak*  > 
week  to  go  through  the  camp — ^building  by  building — and  get  any  kind  tj  .v» 
.of  what  the  work  was.  No  one  In  the  history  of  the  building  trade  erer  «« 
.anything  approaching  this  work  in  magnitude,  and  the  speed  with  whldi  it  a^ 
done  Is  not  to  be  compared  with  any  other  work  that  I  ever  heard  of. 

The  enormity  of  the  work  was  appalling. 

To  check  the  available  lumber  on  either  of  the  camp  sections  abore  ^r^ 
tioned,  I  used  a  force  of  30  men.  These  men  were  spread  out  at  equal  dlsu'^-o 
from  one  end  of  the  sections  to  the  other  and  starting  on  opposite  side*  zb-^ 
came  together  with  the  figures  showing  the  lumber  in  piles  and  anmi^  z> 
buildings  available  for  use. 

As  I  have  said,  the  serious  problem  was  the  balancing  of  supplies.  »f  ia>> 
and  materials.  There  were  never  to  my  knowledge  excessive  numbers  itt  e»^ 
employed  about  the  camp,  although  there  were  emergencies  when  i 
were  short,  at  which  time  the  working  forces  had  to  be  held  togethet  : 
to  the  best  advantage. 

If  there  was  any  undue  waste  of  nails,  hardware,  wall  board. 
other  materials,  I  did  not  see  it. 

The  men  employed  about  the  camp  were  sent  In  from  employment 
all  over  the  State  and  we  were  obliged  to  use  the  men  sent  to  us.  We 
not  pick  the  men  In  advance,  and  we  used  those  sent  to  us  to  the  best 
tage.  When  a  man  was  found  to  be  of  no  use  he  was  discharged,  bvt  it  w 
found  that  inexperienced  carpenters  or  amateur  carpenters,  such  as  flarsR^ 
were- just  as  useful  as  skilled  mechanics  on  certain  types  of  work.  and.  aa: 
these  men  could  be  used  to  good  advantage  undw  competent  foremea  and  vi'.i 
a  sufilclent  number  of  skilled  workmen. 

The  discipline  about  the  camp  was  as  good  as  it  was  possible  to  oalBe  «t  ^ 
work  of  that  size  over  such  a  large  territory  as,  it  was  my  judgment,  that  -J* 
carpenters  and  laborers  did  their  work  as  well  and  as  diligently  as 
.expected. 

I  can  not  say  this  about  the  plumbers  or  the  steamfltters,  as  their 
demeanor  was  anything  but  satisfactory.     On  one  inqwcttoo  trip  with  Ur 
Gibbons,  the  plumbing  contractor,  we  discharged  15  plumbers  for 
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frequently  heard  Mr.  HolUngsworth  and  Mr.  Bentley  censure  Mr.  Gibbons  for  | 

the  failure  of  his  men  to  give  satisfactory  service,  but  he  seemed  to  have  no  j 

control  over  them  and  It  seemed  Impossible  for  anyone  to  control  them.  I 

I  have  been  told  that  some  witnesses  testify  that  Mr.  HolUngsworth  gave  I 

directions  or  suggested  that  the  men  might  as  well  take  things  easy,  but  I  am 
c-ertaln  that  If  any  Instructions  of  that  nature  had  been  given  that  they  would 
have  come  to  my  attentioji.  There  were  all  sorts  of  Incredltable  rumors  about 
the  camp  as  might  be  expected  among  10.000  6r  12,000  men.  It  was  possible 
to  hear  almost  anything.  I  have  heard  that  there  were  murdered  men  lying 
in  the  fields  ontside  of  the  camp;  that  workmen  had  been  robbed  going  home 
from  the  camp  and  all  sorts  of  things. 

It  l8  utterly  impossible  and  unbelievable  that  Mr.  HoIIingsworth  gave  any 
instructions  or  orders  such  as  those  above  Indicated,  and  his  constant  demand 
was  that  the  work  must  be  expedited.  I  never  saw  anything  looking  like  a 
concerted  loafing  except  the  loafing  among  the  plumbers  and  that  I  know,  from 
personal  experience,  was  uncontrolled. 

8TATEKKNT  BELATTVE  TO  TIMEKEBPINO,  VAY  ROIX,  AND  ASSOCIATED  ACTIVITIES  DVK- 
INO  THE  CON8TBUCT10N  OF  CAMP  SHERMAN  AT  CHILLICOTHE,  OHIO,  BY  GEOBGE  D. 
AUCUTKB,  ASSISTANT  TO  GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT  DURING  THE  CONSTRUCTIOS 
OF  THIS   CAMP. 

On  or  about  the  Ist  of  August,  1917,  I  was  called  into  the  office  of  the 
general  superintendent  at  ChlUicothe,  and  was  told  by  him  that  after  consulta- 
tion wiOi  the  constructing  quartermaster  and  the  field  audior,  it  bad  been 
decided  that  we  would  use  our  own  available  forces  to  assist  and  check  the 
worl(  of  keeping  the  time  and  making  the  pay  rolls  covering  all  employees  on 
the  work.  The  general  superintendent  told  me  that  he  had  been  requested  to 
do  this  inasmuch  as  the  Government  forces  were  swamped  with  work,  due  to 
the  great  number  of  men  employed,  and  that  they  wanted  assistance  so  that 
the  condition  would  not  become  aggravated  as  additional  men  were  put  on  in 
order  to  speed  up  the  construction  of  the  camp.  He  told  me  still  further  that 
he  was  going  to  detail  me  to  cooperate  with  the  field  auditor,  with  the  idea  of 
helping  them  handle  the  timekeeping  and  pay  roll  work. 

At  this  time  we  were  just  organizing  a  system  whereby  our  employees,  who 
were  eating  at  the  commissary,  could  make  payment  for  their  meals.  It  was 
ohvioosly  impossible  and  impracticable  to  handle  this  on  a  cash  basis,  and  we, 
therefore,  resorted  to  the  meal  ticket  system.  Under  this  system  an  employee 
received  a  meal  ticket  from  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  contractor.  His 
receipt  was  taken  at  the  time  the  meal  ticket  was  Issued,  and  this  receipt  was 
then  listed  for  our  records  and  turned  over  to  the  Government  pay-roll  depart- 
ment, so  that  the  amount  could  be  deducted  from  the  man's  wages.  Obviously 
these  receipts  had  to  be  bandied  w-ith  the  greatest  dispatch,  so  that  fraud  could 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Our  general  method  of  handling  this  was  to  have 
our  clerks,  in  whom  was  placed  the  responsibility  of  handling  the  meal  tickets, 
turn  in  each  evening  at  the  close  of  the  day's  work  all  receipts  for  meal  tickets 
Lssned  that  day.  These  receipts  were  then  immediately  sorted  numerically. 
(By  "numerically"  we  mean  as  concerns  the  workman's  identification  num- . 
ber,  which  corresponded  with  his  number  on  the  pay  roll. )  Necessary  records  . 
were  made  of  the  receipts  turned  In  for  the  day  so  that  the  accounts  of  the 
Individual  clerks  could  be  credited  and  the  commissary  account  charged,  after 
which  the  receipts  themselves  were  sent  to  the  oflJce  of  the  Government  pay-roll 
department,  where  they  were  Immediately  posted  on  the  pay  roll  for  deduction. 
In  this  way  it  was  possible  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  an  employee  securing 
a  meal  ticket,  and  in  the  event  of  discharge  being  paid  off  without  deduction 
for  the  meal  ticket.  The  work  in  connection  with  this  particular  item  was 
enormous,  there  being  days  when  we  had  as  many  as  5,000  meal  tickets  issued. 

When  I  was  told  that  we  were  to  assist  the  Government  timekeeping  forces, 
in  so  far  as  possible,  I  immediately  used  those  men  who  had  been  handling 
meal  tickets  as  one  of  their  duties  in  addition  to  acting  as  record  clerks  and 
assistant  of  the  general  foreman  on  the  construction.  These  clerks  were  In- 
structed to  cooperate  as  far  as  possible  with  the  Grovernment  timekeepers;  the 
idea  being  to  secure  additional  field  checks  on  the  workmen  In  the  field.  This 
bad  two  effects ;  one,  it  reduced  the  possibility  of  overpayment  of  wages ;  the  . 
other,  it  reduced  the  possibility  of  shortages  in  pay  caused  when  men  were  not 
cau^t  on  the  pliysical  field  check,  or  other  clerical  errors  of  omission. 
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The  timekeeping  system  In  use  at  this  time  was  really  made  np  from  •  act  of 
individual  systems,  all  of  which  were  practically  IdentlcaL  The  pbiyaiaU 
dividing  line  between  the  individual  systems  being  the  same  as  tbe  phy^cal 
dividing  line  between  tbe  various  construction  units  Into  wbidi  the  wtaote 
project  was  reduced.  For  Instance,  the  construction  of  the  hospital  bnlMim* 
was  under  tbe  direction  of  a  general  foreman  and  foremen  reporttng  to  ' 
Likewise,  there  was  a  separate  system  of  timekeeping  far  the  bo^rital 
and  all  men  on  this  particular  unit  of  the  main  project  were  carried  bj 
keepers  in  this  district.  Their  time  was  reported  dally  to  the  main  psj^roB 
office,  where  it  was  posted  on  the  pay  roll  each  day  for  the  prererilng  day. 
Before  being  reported,  however,  it  was  very  carefully  checked  with  the  derts 
hai  dling  meal  tickets  and  assisting  the  general  foremen  in  minor  dntlea,  aad 
still  further  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  overpayment  or  shortage,  with  tbe  fore- 
man  proper  in  charge  of  the  individual  gangs  of  workmen.  E^ch  morning  every 
man  in  this  section  had  to  pass  the  timekeeper's  booth  as  proof  of  tbe  tatt 
that  he  was  present  and  ready  to  begin  the  day's  work.  He  recetved  mX  tte 
booth  his  metal  checic,  which  he  carried  until  quitting  time,  when  he  returned 
It  to  the  booth.  On  this  check  was  stamped  the  workman's  pay-nril  nmnbcr 
referred  to  below.  At  the  booth  a  record  was  made  in  the  morning  of  all  dieeki 
taken  out,  and  likewise  the  record  was  made  at  night  of  all  chedcB  tamed  ia. 
Still  further,  the  timekeepers  were  required  to  go  on  the  work  Itaelf.  oooe  ia 
the  morning  and  once  In  the  afternoon,  and  check  each  man  IndlTidnallr,  la 
order  to  be  sure  that  the  man  was  at  work.  The  method  of  checking  was  by 
number,  the  workmen  being  required  to  wear  in  a  conspicuous  place  a  larsF 
identification  badge,  which  we  furnished  him  when  he  was  employed.  whkA 
badge  bore  a  number  which  corresponded  with  his  number  on  the  pay  roll,  aad 
which  was  known  as  his  pay-roll  number.  The  timekeeper,  in  chewing  a 
would  simply  pass  among  them  and  check  off  on  his  report  sheet  the  ni 
as  he  saw  them,  It  being  unnecessary  for  him  to  secure  the  name  or 
tion  of  the  worliman,  for  this  information  was  on  file  in  the  ofllce  under  tke 
workman's  pay-roll  number.  Still  further,  as  noted  above,  the  timdceeper  was 
required  to  check  up  with  the  foreman  tbe  time  of  the  man  working  ander  tk« 
direction  of  the  foreman  referred  to. 

As  noted  above,  the  workman's  time  was  turned  in  each  night  for  posting  ;» 
the  pay  roll  by  each  division  timekeeper,  and  likewise,  the  deductions  for  tk# 
commissary  charges  were  turned  in  to  the  pay  roll  each  night  for  poatlng  <« 
the  pay  roll.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  was  in  the  case  of  disctaargm  Oc 
method  of  handling  which  is  given  herewith ;  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  ^m 
paying  the  workmen  once  each  week,  on  Saturday,  for  all  time  made  dsrlac 
the  week  ending  Wednesday  night,  nevertheless  there  was  a  great  nniBber  << 
cases  where  the  employees  wanted  their  wages  with  greater  frequency,  aad  IV 
only  method  by  which  they  could  obtain  them  was  to  willfully  secure  a  dlacbaree. 
In  the  great  mass  of  men  employed  It  was  quite  possible,  and  not  Impnbablc 
that  these  men  would  immediately  secure  reemployment  At  first  we  had  rtm- 
siderable  trouble  because  of  the  fact  that  irresponsible  foremen  were  not  tak- 
ing precautions  to  eliminate,  as  far  as  possible,  extraordinary  tarootrvr  «< 
labor,  and  still  further,  they  were  causing  confusion  by  issuing  fomal  dl>- 
Charge  slips  whereby  the  workmen  conid  secure  his  time  in  full  before  proprrC; 
checked  by  his  authorized  timekeeper.  We  therefore  found  It  necesaary  to  t*- 
tablish  a  rule  that  all  discliarged  men  should  pass  through  the  fomMlity  *t 
having  their  discharge  slips  signed  by  the  general  foreman  of  the  dlrlsAoa  la 
which  he  was  working.  This  gave  us  the  opi)ortunlty  of  posting  on  the  sli|>  tV 
time  earned  by  the  workman  for  the  current  day.  which  had  not,  np  nsrJ 
that  time,  been  posted  on  the  pay  roll,  and  still  further,  of  indicating  on  tkp 
discharge  slip  whether  or  not  there  was  a  charge  for  commissary  which  wnaV! 
not  be  reported  for  posting  on  the  pay  roll  until  the  close  of  the  day's  work. 

In  general,  therefore,  the  workman's  time  was  reported  each  nli^t  by  tte 
authorized  timekeeper  to  the  main  pay  roll  office,  where  it  was  posted  oa  :W 
pay  roll  immediately.  Workmen  were  paid  the  total  amount  appearing  om  tW 
pay  roll,  less  the  deductions  reported,  as  noted  above.  Dia<4>arged  I'lmJiij  na 
received  the  total  time  appearing  on  the  pay  roll  to  date,  less  dednctloaB  ap- 
pearing to  date,  plus  current  time  for  the  day  of  discharge  which  appeaitd  •« 
their  discharge  slips,  less  deductions  for  commissary  tldteta  lamed  «a  the 
current  day,  which  also  appeared  on  the  discharge  slips. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  field  timekeeping  work  was  divided  Into  dlTM«aiL 
which  followed  the  same  general  divisions  as  the  ccmstructiaa  work  |««f«r 
The  pay-roll  work  was  centralized  in  one  main  office  where.  In  addlUon  to  ite 
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pay  rolls,  there  were  flies  covering  information  concerning  each  Individual  work- 
man, such  as  his  name,  age,  address,  etc.  We  also  maintained  an  alphabetical 
file  where  a  card  record  was  kept  of  every  workman,  so  that  he  could  be 
located  in  the  event  that  his  identification  number  was  not  known. 

There  were  two  classes  of  employment  at  this  camp  which  did  not  fall  under 
any  one  physical  division  of  the  work,  viz :  Trucks  and  teams,  or  in  general, 
transportation.  The  timekeeping  for  the  teams  was  organized  along  the  same 
general  lines  as  in  the  other  cases.  There  was  a  team-time  booth  located  so 
that  all  the  teams  in  going  to  work  in  the  morning  passed  it,  and  likewise  in 
coming  off  of  the  work  at  night  they  again  passed  it.  At  this  booth  the  time- 
keeper checked  the  team  in  and  out,  there  being  a  sign  bung  on  the  harness  of 
the  team  to  Identify  It,  this  sign  bearing  the  pay-roll  number  of  the  team.  The 
teams  were  checked  once  in  the  morning  and  once  in  the  afternoon  while  at 
their  work,  it  being  possible  for  the  timekeeper  to  simply  pass  them  and  catch 
the  number  which  hung  on  the  harness.  This  same  condition  was  true  as 
regards  the  trucks,  with  the  exception  that  the  identification  number  was  not 
u.^ed,  but  instead  a  tag  similar  to  a  license  tag  was  hung  on  the  truck  bearing 
the  notation  "  O  Q  M  No.  — ."  The  truck  appeared  on  the  pay  roll  under  this 
number  and  with  its  description,  such  as  "  Republic  5  ton."  The  trucks  were 
checked  in  the  field  in  the  morning  and  again  in  the  afternoon,  the  time- 
keeper taking  the  number  of  the  truck  for  bis  record.  They  were  checked  on 
iu  the  morning  and  off  In  the  evening  through  a  central  time  booth,  as  In  the 
other  cases.  In  addition  to  this  offlclal  time  record  of  the  trucks  and  of  the 
drivers  as  referred  to  below,  the  transportation  office  required  each  driver  to 
band  In  a  time  card  showing  the  time  for  the  current  day  for  truck  and  driver. 
These  time  cards  were  used  In  making  up  the  transportation  office  reports  and 
were  also  used  by  the  timekeepers  In  checking  their  time  reports. 

The  drivers  of  the  trucks  were  required  to  wear  an  Identification  badge 
and  to  check  in  and  out  each  day,  as  all  other  employees  were  required  to 
do.  The  time  of  the  drivers  was  handled  Identically  the  same  as  other 
employees,  they  receiving  the  same  allowance  for  overtime.  There  was  no 
allowance,  however,  for  overtime  for  trac^,  the  truck  being  hired  for 
24  hours  per  day  at  a  rate  based  on  the  valuation. 

The  working  honrs  during  the  construction  of  this  camp  were  10 — from 
7  a.  m.  until  12  noon,  and  from  1  p.  m.  until  6  p.  m.  Overtime  in  excess  of 
these  hours  was  not  resorted  to  except  in  emergency,  when  the  executive 
head  of  the  department  in  which  overtime  occurred  would  issue  Instructions 
permitting  the  overtime  and  notify  the  timekeeper  to  this  effect.  Generally 
si)eaking,  practically  the  only  overtime  that  occurred  was  in  the  transporta- 
tion department,  where  emergency  required  it,  and  It  was  covered  here  by 
orders  from  the  head  of  the  department,  copies  of  which  orders  were  sent  to 
the  timekeeper  covering  the  trucks.  As  noted  above,  there  was  no  allowance 
for  overtime  for  trucks.  Chauffeurs,  however,  received  overtime  when  earned, 
in  the  same  proportion  as  was  paid  other  employees.  There  was  so  little 
overtime  in  excess  of  the  10  hours,  however,  that  it  was  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule.  This  system  of  keeping  time,  pay  rolls,  commissary  deductions 
and  allied  records  was  the  standard  for  construction  work,  except  tiiat  the 
enormous  number  of  men  employed  and  the  large  amount  of  ground  covered 
made  it  imiK>ssible  to  Introduce  certain  accepted  checks  and  balances  which 
are  commonly  resorted  to  In  Industries  where  the  activities  are  confined  within 
a  relatively  small  area.  Furthermore,  the  terrible  congestion  which  occurred 
on  the  one  main  highway  from  the  town  to  the  camp  in  the  morning  what 
the  men,  trucks,  teams,  etc.,  were  coming  to  work,  and  in  the  evening  when 
the  same  were  going  from  work,  made  It  imperative  that  our  tlmekeefping 
system  lead  to  the  diversion  of  as  many  employees  from  the  main  road  as  was 
iwssible.  In  order  to  relieve  the  congestion.  Still  further,  the  work  was  or- 
ganized and  progressed  so  rapidly  that  time  could  not  be  taken  to  educate 
tlmekeei)ers  in  intricate  and  cumbersome  systems,  but  on  the  other  band 
our  system  had  to  be  as  simple  and  as  elastic  as  possible. 

I  i)ersonally  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  work  covering  time  keeping,  pay  roUa, 
deductions,  etc.,  was  handled  by  the  field  auditor's  staff,  assisted  by  our  men 
wliere  possible,  as  efficiently,  cheaply,  and  honestly  as  was  possible  on  a  pro- 
ject of  this  extent  and  of  such  short  relative  duration. 

The  organization  chart  which  I  have  referred  to  above,  I  desire  to 
introduce  in  evidence  and  have  marked  "Exhibit  J.  H.  G.  No.  2." 
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This,  I  understand,  is  for  the  use  of  the  committee  and  can  no«  rery 
well  be  incorporated  in  the  record. 

I  also  desire  to  offer  in  evidence  the  A.  Bentley  &  Sons  Co.  organi- 
zation chart.  I  imderstand  also  that  this  can  not  convenienuV  be 
printed  in  the  record,  and  I  therefore  offer  it  for  the  use  oi  the 
committee. 

I  also  desire  to  offer  in  evidence  Exhibit  J.  H.  G.  Xo.  4,  the  organi- 
zation chart  of  the  A.  Bentley  &  Sons  Co.,  business  organizatitm.  I 
understand  that  this  can  not  be  conveniently  incorporated  in  tlif 
record,  but  I  respectfully  submit  it  for  tfce  use  of  the  committee. 

I  also  desire  to  offer  in  evidence  Exhibit  J.  H.  G.  No.  5,  which  > 
the  organization  chart  of  the  A.  Bentley  &  Sons  Co.  at  Camp  Sher- 
man. This  I  understand  can  not  be  conveniently  incorporated  in  th« 
record,  but  it  is  submitted  for  the  use  of  the  committee. 

I  also  desire  to  offer  in  evidence  Exhibit  J.  H.  G.  No.  6,  which  i- 
another  or^nization  chart  of  the  A.  Bentley  &,  Sons  Co.,  at  Camp 
Sherman.  This,  like  the  preceding  charts,  I  understand  can  not  ood- 
veniently  be  printed,  but  I  offer  it  for  the  use  of  the  committee. 

I  also  desire  to  offer  five  organization  charts  of  the  A.  Bentley  i. 
Sons  Co.,  of  Camp  Sherman,  Chillicothe,  which  can  not  conveniently 
be  incorporated  in  the  record,  but  which  I  desire  to  submit  for  thV 
use  of  the  committee.  These  charts  are  marked  Exhibit  J.  H.  <t. 
No.  7. 

.  I  also  desire  to  offer  in  evidence  several  affidavits  which  I  desdre  t<> 
have  printed  in  the  record. 

The  first  is  the  affidavit  of  Charles  W.  Bothe,  and  this  affidavit  ha« 
to  relate  with  the  work  of  construction  and  is  in  part  in  answer  to  thr 
testimony  that  has  been  brought  out  in  the  past  hearings. 

•  (The  affidavit  above  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record  j. 
full,  as  follows:) 

State  of  Ohio, 

Ross  County,  ss: 

Oharles  W.  Rothe,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  Is  a  rtm- 
dwt  of  the  city  of  Chillicothe,  Ohio;  that  some  time  in  July,  1917.  be  «w 
employed  by  the  A.  Bentley  &  Sons  Ck>.  as  one  of  the  foremen  in  the  tna- 
portatlon  department  in  the  construction  of  Camp  Sherman. 

That  he  continued  in  this  employment  until  December,  1917 ;  that  his  dir(e« 
were  to  look  after  the  teams  and  the  distribution  of  lumber,  and  that  la  tv 
performance  of  these  duties  he  was  from  time  to  time  in  the  rarious  aecti>i» 
of  tihe  camp  and  able  to  observe  the  conduct  of  the  men  employed. 

WkeB  tte  work  was  first  started,  there  were  no  roads  and  the  camp  was  bcc:; 
constructed  in  fields  where  there  had  been  growing  crops,  so  that  in  wet  maths' 
it  was  necessary  to  carry  partial  loads  in  order  to  get  them  over  ttie  graanA. 

This  affiant  always  found  that  the  men  were  working,  and  that  there  w 
no  work  being  done  in  a  wasteful  or  extravagant  manner,  and  never  at  ao; 
time  did  he  see  any  indication  that  the  Bentley  Co.  was  ever  doing  anything  u 
Increase  the  cost  of  the  work  needlessly. 

Farther,  this  affiant  always  thought  that  the  management  of  the  camp  wa* 
m^t  efficient,  and  that  there  was  good  supervision  in  every  department  tur 
calne  nnder  his  observation.  He  never  noticed  any  good  materials  beioK  barz:u 
and  would  say,  from  his  experience  at  the  camp,  that  the  Bentley  Co.  was  ^*it 
its  work  diligently  and  honestly,  and  that  the  wganlsatlon  and  superrirt« 
were  especially  adequate  considering  the  magnitude  of  the  ondertaUnc- 

Ghaeuu  W.  Borax 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  eighth  day  of  Janoary,  IDQOi 

tsxAL.]  V 

Hotory  PubUe,  Ro—  Coumtp.  OM*. 
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State  of  Ohio,  Rots  Oountp,  $»: 

Clmrles  W.  Rothe,  being  first  duly  sworn,  makes  the  following  supplementary 
statement : 

That  bis  instructions  from  his  superior  in  the  Bentley  organl^tlon  while- 
lie  was  acting  as  stated  in  his  previous  affidavit  were  to  discharge  any  em- 
ployees under  him  who  were  not  working  In  the  proper  manner,  and  this  affiant 
further  says  that  whenever  he  found  any  men  under  him  not  working  as  they 
staonld,  that  he  always  discharged  them  at  once. 

The  affiant  further  states  that  he  was  foreman  over  approximately  50  me» 
daring  the  time  that  be  acted  as  foreman. 

Oras.  W.  Rothe. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  8tb  day  of  January,  1920. 

[BEAU]  -! , 


Notary  Public. 

I  also  desire  to  offer  in  evidence  the  sworn  affidavit  of  F.  R. 
Siberell,  president  of  the  Eoss  County  Supply  Co.,  Chillicothe,  Ohio. 

I  desire  this  to  be  marked  Exhibit  J.  H.  G.  No.  9. 

(The  affidavit  above  referred  to  by  the  witness  is  here  printed  in 
the  record  in  full,  as  follows:) 
State  of  Ohio,  Rots  County,  gs: 

8.  R.  Siberell,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  tliat  be  is  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Ross  Ciounty  Supply  Co.,  which  has  been  in  business  In  the  city  of 
Cbillicotfae  for  some  years. 

That  during  the  construction  period  of  this  camp  he  had  occasion  to  carry 
on  business  dealings  with  various  persons  engaged  in  work  at  the  camp,  and 
the  Ross  County  Supply  Co.  would  have  its  employees  and  trucks  at  the  camp- 
frequently. 

This  affiant  saye  that  never  at  any  time  did  he  hear  that  the  Bentley  Co. 
was  wasteful  or  extravagant  in  its  methods  or  that  the  supervision  was  not 
adequate.  The  business  dealings  of  his  company  were  always  conducted  in 
such  a  manner  as  would  Indicate  the  Integrity  and  good  business  ability  of  the 
Bentley  Co. 

This  affiant  further  says  that  he  had  a  team  to  work  on  the  camp  and  found 
that  the  Bentley  Co.  had  a  very  accurate  record  of  the  work  that  was  done, 
and  would  pay  no  money  for  the  work  until  they  were  fully  satisfied  that 
the  labor  was  performed  and  the  money  was  being  paid  to  the  proper  person. 

This  afilant  further  feels  that  it  was  the  general  Impression  among  Qie 
citizens  of  Chillicothe  that  the  Bentley  Co.  had  a  wonderful  organization 
and  completed  its  work  in  a  remarkably  short  space  of  time. 

S.  R.  SiBKBKix,  PretMent. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  8th  day  of  January,  1920. 

[SEAL.] 


Votary  PubUe,  Rost  County. 

I  also  want  to  offer  in  evidence  the  affidavit  of  Edward  Siegfried^ 
of  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  which  I  desire  to  have  marked  Exhibit  J.  H.  G. 
No.  10. 

(The  affidavit  above  referred  to  by  the  witness  is  nere  printed  in 
full  in  the  record  as  follows:) 

State  or  Ohio,  Ro»3  County,  »s: 

Edward  Siegfried,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Siegfried  &  Capretta,  produce  merchants  in  the  city  of  Chllli> 
cothe,  Oliio. 

Tliat  during  the  year  1917,  when  the  Bentley  Co.  was  constructing  Camp 
Sherman,  this  said  firm  had  repeated  business  transactions  In  the  sale  of  its 
produce  to  the  Bentley  organization  for  the  employees  of  said  company,  the 
said  company  at  that  time  being  compelled  to  provide  eating  houses'  tor  Its 
employees.    In  all  its  transactions  with  the  Bentley  Co.  this  company  always 
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found  that  very  accurate  records  were  kept,  and  that  no  bllla  were  paid 
the  Bentley  Go.  was  fully  satisfied  that  the  bills  were  correct.  That  in  tkr 
judgment  of  this  affiant  the  Bentley  Co.  had  a  most  complete  organization  and 
kept  accurate  records  of  all  transactions. 

This  affiant  further  says  that  It  was  the  general  impression  amoog  tbe  bMi- 
ness  men  of  Chilllcothe  that  the  Bentley  Co.  was  performing  its  contract  ia  thr 
construction  of  Camp  Sherman  In  a  splendid  manner,  that  the  work  waa  done 
efficiently,  and  that  there  was  no  more  waste  than  would  naturally  arise  in  an 
undertaking  of  this  character.  That  the  members  of  the  organization  were  meo 
of  Intelligence,  Integrity,  and  good  business  ability. 

This  affiant  has  had  occasion  repeatedly  to  be  tlirough  tbe  camp  darinx  te 
construction  period,  and  never  saw  any  good  material  being  bnmed  or  anj 
loafing  on  the  part  o^  the  employees  other  tlian  might  naturally  be  the  caae  la 
any  work. 

Bdwaio  SmaaiML 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  8th  day  of  January.  1920. 

(SEAL.] 


Jfotary  Public  in  and  for  Ro**  Coumtf. 

I  also  desire  to  offer  in  evidence  affidavits  and  statements  filol 
by  the  A.  Bentlej^  &  Sons  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  which  are  numberKL 
respectively,  Exhibits  J.  H.  G.  11-A  to  11- Y,  inclusive.  This  exhibit 
consists  of  a  number  of  affidavits  and  statements  concemimr  the 
work  and  business  conducted  by  A.  Bentley  &  Sons  Co..  at  Okillt- 
cothe  during  the  construction  of  the  camp,  and  they  are  entered  in 
contradiction  of,  as  we  think,  some  of  the  testimony  hereioforf 
offered  in  this  hearing.  These  affidavits  and  statements  are  filed  br 
the  A.  Bentley  &  Sons.  Co.    i 

(The  above  referred  to  Exhibits  J.  H.  G.  11-A  to  Y  are  here 
printed  in' the  record  in  full,  as  follows:) 

State  of  Ohio,  Rost  Co«nty,  »s: 

Bobert  B.  Mutchler,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  be  l<  a 
resident  of  Chilllcothe,  Ohio,  and  is  cashier  of  the  Savings  Bank  Col  of  said 
city. 

That  during  the  construction  of  Camp  Sherman  he  was  trensurer  of  tb» 
Knights  of  Columbus  Building  Committee  which  had  charge  of  the  contni'-u 
for  all  Knights  of  Columbus  buildings  in  the  camp.  That  prior  to  the  lettics 
of  the  contract  for  the  Knights  of  Columbus  buildings,  he  made  an  tnveatiri' 
tion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Bentley  Co.  was  doing  Its  work,  the  prk*- 
paid  for  labor  and  material.  He  also  took  up  the  matter  with  local  cootractut* 
In  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  buildings  could  l>e  constructed  to  bet- 
ter advantage  by  any  other  contractors.  Upon  Investigation  he  foimd  that 
considering  the  time  In  which  it  was  necessary  to  complete  these  baildloas.  '.t 
was  impossible  to  secure  any  other  contractors  to  consider  the  pn>po»ici<«e. 
That  the  Bentley  Co.  had  a  complete  organization  and  were  prepared  to  c*-- 
plete  the  work  in  accordance  with  the  plans  outlined  by  the  committee. 

During  the  construction  period,  this  affiant  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  tV 
camp,  and  always  found  the  work  progressing  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Tbtrr 
was  no  more  waste  than  might  be  expected  in  a  contract  of  such  noaicnttiaV 
New  employees  were  being  constantly  placed  on  the  Job,  and  It  was  only  tmtata' 
that  some  were  not  as  efficient  as  they  should  be.  These,  however,  were  »»- 
placed  by  others  as  soon  as  possible.  This  affiant  had  occasion  to  examine  (N* 
system  of  books  and  records  of  the  Bentley  Co.,  and  found  them  renBitabiT 
well  kept  and  complete  in  every  detail.  The  organiaatlon  seemed  to  have  a 
most  accurate  account  of  the  labor  and  material  used  in  each  bulldlnc  a»: 
were  always  able  to  account  for  the  cost  of  any  Item  of  expense. 

ROBEar  B.  Mcrcaua. 

Sworn  to  and  sabacribed  before  me  this  27tlf  day  of  December,  1B1A. 

[axAL.]  Bat  W.  Zmnnt, 

Notary  PublU)  in  and  for  Roit  Cotmir,  Ohin. 
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The  Chiixicothe  Wak  Council, 

Chillicothe,  Ohio,  December  26,  1919. 
To  tohom  it  mav  concern: 

During  the  construction  period  of  the  cantonment  at  Camp  Sberman  adjacent 
to  ChlUlcothe,  Ohio,  my  official  connection  with  the  Chillicothe  War  Council 
and  as  president  of  the  Ross  County  National  Bank,  through  which  bank  part 
of  the  banking  business  of  the  A.  Bentley  &  Sons  Co.  was  transacted,  brought 
me  into  close  contact  with  this  corporation  which  had  the  contract  for  the 
baildlng  of  the  camp. 

F^om  my  own  personal  contact  witli  the  men  of  the  Bentley  organization,  T 
'««'oaId  say  they  were  broad-minded  men  of  ability  and  Integrity.  All  of  the 
bank's  Qnancial  dealings  with  the  company  were  satisfactory,  their  records  were 
extremely  well  kept,  and  considering  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  all 
details  were  handled  in  a  most  creditable  manner. 

From  my  own  inspection  of  the  work  at  the  camp,  and  I  would  drive  through 
frequently,  it  seemed  that  the  work  progressed  rapidly  and  systematically,  and 
in  a  manner  that  should  have  been  awarded  commendation  rather  than  criti- 
cism. 

When  the  work  was  just  started,  the  soldiers  began  coming  In  and  it  wiis 
absolutely  essential  that  proper  bousing  be  arranged  for  them.  There  was  a 
universal  demand  for  haste,  and  the  Bentley  Co.  seemed  to  exert  every  effort  to 
comply  with  this  demand  and  secure  the  best  available  labor  and  complete  the 
camp  in  the  earliest  possible  time. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

C.  W.  Story. 


Ross    COTTNTY   NaTIONAI,    BaNK, 

Chillicothe,  Ohio,  January  S,  19e0. 
To  tcliom  it  may  concern: 

The  undersigned  states  that  he  is  cashier  of  the  Ross  County  National  Bank 
and  that  during  the  construction  of  Camp  Sherman  he  was  brought  Into  con- 
tact with  the  organization  of  the  A.  Bentley  &  Sons  Co.  of  Toledo,  Ohio.  That 
be  always  found  the  officials  of  this  company  men  of  good  business  ability 
and  Integrity.  That  all  of  their  transactions  with  the  bank  were  satisfactory 
and  he-never  heard  questioned  any  of  their  business  dealings. 

In  fact  it  seemed  to  be  the  general  impression  among  the  business  men  and 
men  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  the  work  was  being  carried  on,  that 
tbe  Bentley  Co.  bad  a  most  efficient  organization  and  were  completing  the 
camp  speedily  and  satisfactorily. 

The  undersigned  never  at  any  time  heard  from  any  reputable  source  that 
tbere  was  any  graft  going  on,  or  that  the  work  was  being  conducted  in  a 
-wastefnl  and  grossly  extravagant  manner. 

Chables  C.  Jack. 

Chiixicothe,  Ohio, 

December  SO,  1919. 
To  lohom  it  may  concern: 

We  have  noticed  in  the  newspapers  some  statements  concerning  alleged  ex- 
travagance and  waste  at  Camp  Sherman  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  had 
occasloD,  personally,  to  view  the  work  as  it  was  going  on.  In  fairness  to  the  A 
Bentley  &  Sons  Co.  would  submit  the  following: 

It  was  our  understanding  that  It  was  necessary  to  finish  the  cantonment 
within  a  very  short  period  of  time  and  that  practically  all  of  the  lumber  for 
the  bailding  was  furnished  by  the  Government  Itself  through  headquarters  at 
Ne'W  Orleans.  By  reason  of  this  fact  the  lumber  would  get  in  rather  irregularly 
and  at  certain  times  there  would  be  no  cars  In  at  all  and  It  was  necessary  for 
the  company  to  make  the  best  arrangements  they  could  to  secure  material  to 
keep  the  workmen  busy  for  the  reason  that,  if  the  men  were  laid  off  .they  were 
all  strangers  in  the  locality  and  would  leave,  and  it  would  be(  impossible  to 
ke^>  sufficient  help.  It  was  at  these  times  that  they  would  make  purchases 
of  Inmber  from  local  dealers  and  at  these  times  we  have  furnished  such  lumber 
as  was  necessary  at  the  usual  prices. 

We  always  found  they  were  straightforward  in  their  dealings  and  kept  very 
accurate  records.    We  further  had  occasion  to  be  at  the  camp  while  the  work 
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was  progressing  and,  considering  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
procure  labor,  found  the  work  always  going  on  in  a  satisfactoir 
There  would  naturally  be  certain  inefficient  employees  but  it  seemed  to  •» 
that  they  were  discharged  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

So  far  as  wastage  was  concerned,  we  must  say  that  we  feel  that  the  proper- 
tion  of  wastage  was  very  small  considering  the  size  of  the  undertaking  and  the 
class  of  labor  it  was  necessary  to  emply  in  order  to  complete  the  camp  in  tliae 
for  the  soldiers  who  were  coming  in  during  the  construction  period. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  A.  BcaMtj  k 
Sons  Co.  did  remarkably  well  and  should  be  congratulated  on  the 
the  period  of  time  in  which  the  work  was  completed. 
Respectfully, 

G.  A.  Hebtersthk  Ln 
Per  C.  A.  Hebtekstkix. 


State  of  Ohio,  Ro»»  County,  «».* 

R.  W.  Mettler,  behig  first  duly  cautioned  and  sworn,  deposes  and  aays  xhtx 
he  is  a  resident  of  ChiUicothe,  Ohio. 

Affiant  further  says  that  during  the  construction  period  of  Camp  Shemtui  V 
was  employed  by  the  United  States  Government  as  timekeeper  in  said  otaip. 
that  he  occupied  this  position  from  the  month  of  June,  1918,  until  the  mantk 
of  October,  1918.  Affiant  says  that  his  i>osition  as  Government  timekeeiier 
necessitated  his  being  in  all  sections  of  the  camp ;  that  Us  duties  were  keefitag 
the  time  of  the  teams  working  in  the  camp,  which  teams  during  part  of  tbe 
time  he  was  employed  as  timekeeper  numbered  more  than  500. 

Affiant  further  says  that  he  was  at  the  gravel  pit  in  Camp  Sherman,  and  at 
no  time  did  he  see  more  than  30  men  working  in  the  gravd  pit 

Affiant  says  that  he  was  in  all  sections  of  Gamp  Sherman  on  nnmeroos  occa- 
sions during  construction  of  said  camp  and  on  no  occasion  did  he  see  any  laea 
with  teams  or  trucks  loafing;  that  all  men  seemed  to  be  working,  and  tliat  tt 
his  Judgment  there  was  no  waste  other  tlian  what  wookl  ordlnartly  arfae  ia 
an  undertaking  of  its  size  and  kind,  and  that  he  saw  no  evidence  wtaaterrer  af 
any  reckless  waste  or  extravagance. 

R.  W.  IfKin^ 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  Roas  Goaty. 
this  26th  day  of  December,  1918  A.  D. 

[SEAU]  W.  M.  McKmxiK.- 

Notary  Pitblie,  Rot  Comitp.  OMa. 


State  of  Ohio,  Rout  County,  »s: 
To  whom  it  may  concern; 

August  Goedert,  being  first  duly  cautioned  and  sworn,  deposes  and  aaja  tbax 
lie  is  a  resident  of  Chilicothe,  Ohio. 

Affiant  farther  says  that  he  is  a  carpenter  and  saw  dresser  by  trade,  aad  tkat 
during  the  construction  of  Camp  Sherman  he  was  employed  for  abioitt  dm* 
months  by  the  A.  Bentley  &  Sons  Co.  as  a  saw  dresser.  Affiant  sax*  that  hw 
duties  as  a  saw  dresser  necessitated  his  l>eing  In  different  sections  of  i 
and  that  during  the  time  that  he  was  employed  by  the  said  Bentler  Om.  ha  i 
nothing  which  in  his  judgment  could  be  called  extravagance  or  waste, 
than  the  usual  amount  of  waste  which  always  grows  out  of  an  entefprlar  at 
that  kind. 

Atjovst 


Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  a  notary  public  tiila  2IWh  day  «f  n»- 
cember,  1919. 

[SBAi^]  W.  M.  MoKkbsix. 

Notary  PutUe,  Ro—  Commty.  Oti^ 


statement  of  RARBT  H.  bell  AS  TO  HIS  SaaVICE  AT  CAHV  SHIBltAir.  Aa» 
PABTICnLABLT  IN  BEFEBENCE  TO  MINIIfG  AND  TEARSFOBTATIOIT  OF  COXCSCR  MA- 
TERIALS. 


I  went  to  Camp  Sherman  on  August  2,  1917,  was  given  a  posltlen 
to  work  on  August  6,  1017. 

I  was  employed  for  work  as  a  general  foreman  on  concrete  and  brick 
struction. 
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Having  had  22  years'  experience  in  those  trades  as  a  mechanic  and  contractor 
in  and  about  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

My  duties  were  to  see  that  various  gangs  of  concrete  workers,  distributed 
pretty  well  over  the  camp,  were  supplied  with  concrete  materials  consisting 
ot  sand,  gravel,  and  cement 

The  sand  and  gravel  were  obtained  from  gravel  pits  located  on  camp  prop- 
-erty,  and  the  mining  and  transportation  of  this  material  was  in  diarge  of 
Mr.  Watts. 

I  had  occasion,  in  the  course  of  my  duties,  to  visit  these  pits  at  least  once 
I»er  day,  and  I  did'  so  visit  them  in  the  i)eriod  of  six  or  eight  weelts  begin- 
ning August  6  and  ending  on  or  about  October  1,  1917,  and  was  very  familiar 
vrlth   the  methods  of  mining  and  distributing  graVel  and   sand  throughout 
•tlie  camp. 

The  newspaper  accounts  of  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Watts  before  the  congres- 
sional investigation  committee  in  Columbus,  recently,  reported  him  to  have  said 
that  Mr.  HoUlngsworth  gave  orders  to  him  to  employ  large  bodies  of  laborers 
in  these  pits  that  were  not  needed 

I  win  say  in  answer  to  that,  that  Mr.  Watts  never  had  to  exceed  50  men 
employed  in  these  pits  at  any  time  during  the  time  I  was  familiar  with  them, 
und  visited  them. 

And  I  will  further  say  that  there  was  never  any  excess  of  labor  employed 
in  working  these  pits  during  the  time  I  mentioned  above. 

In  my  business  experience  as  a  contractor,  extending  over  15  years,  I  have 
been  very  familiar  with  transportation  and  mining  of  such  materials,  as  I 
"have  frequently  undertaken  such  things  to  supply  myself  with  them,  and  have 
said  before,  there  was  no  more  men  employed  on  that  work  at  any  time  than 
■was  needed  there. 

Hasrt  H.  Bbxl. 


CHtLLiooTHB,  Ohio, 

December  29,  1919. 
To  whom  it  may  concern: 

As  a  member  of  the  Chillicothe  War  Council,  I  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
growing  crops  on  the  site  selected  for  the  construction  of  Camp  Sherman  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  fall  of  1917.  It  was  necessary  for  me  to  be  on  the  camp 
site  almost  every  day  during  the  time  of  the  construction  of  the  camp  by  the 
Bentley  Co.,  endeavoring  to  preserve  and  sell  as  much  as  possible  of  the  crops 
g^rowing  thereon,  and  I  was  thus  brought  in  contact  with  the  employees  of  the 
Bentley  Co.  almost  daily. 

I  have  seen  some  of  the  newspafier  reports  of  the  testimony  given  by  some 
•«»f  the  former  employees  of  the  Bentley  Co.  before  the  congressional  investi- 
gating committee,  some  of  whom  I  know  personally ;  and  from  my  observations 
tiK  to  the  manner  in  which  the  work  was  done  and  supervised  by  the  Bentley 
■do.,  I  would  say  that  if  there  was  any  waste  of  material  and  time,  it  was 
due  to  the  indifference  of  the  workmen  themselves  or  to  the  foremen  who 
liad  charge  of  the  various  gangs,  and  not  to, any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Bentley  Co.  to  delay  the  work  or  to  increase  the  amount  of  materials  used. 

The  men  in  charge  of  the  work  seemed  to  use  good  business  Judgment  in  the 
{(election  of  superintendents  and  foremen.  In  case  any  employees  did  not 
prove  efficient,  they  were  discharged,  and  the  same  policy  was  used  in  the  ' 
selection  of  workmen.  Many  were  discharged  for  Inefficiency,  and  would 
naturally  be  dissatisfied  and  complain  as  to  the  manner  In  which  the  work 
'was  t)eiug  done. 

I  noticed  that  at  different  times  the  supply  of  materials  and  labor  did  not 
.coincide,  and  on  some  occasions  made  Inquiry  as  to  why  a  large  number  of 
men  would  be  unloading  cars  of  lumber  and  nt  other  times  why  so  few  were  so 
employed  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  loaded  cars  on  the  sidings,  and  found 
that  the  receipt  of  cars  was  so  uncertain  that  It  was  impossible  to  maintain 
■A  proper  working  balance.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  a  large  percentage 
of  the  labor  was  imported  from  other  cities,  and  unless  the  men  were  given 
constant  employment  they  would  leave  for  other  camps. 

So  far  as  I  was  able  to  observe,  the  Bentley  Co.  handled  the  contract  hon- 
estly, ably,  and  efficiently,  and  with  the  least  possible  waste  considering  the 
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magnitude  of  the  undertaking  and  the  vet7  short  time  which  they  had  to  eos- 
plete  the  work  In  order  to  have  the  camp  in  readiness  for  the  soldicfs. 

W.  AlXK»  SOOTC. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  l>efore  me  this  29th  day  of  Decembo'.  1919. 
Iswi.]  ^. 

State  of  Ohio,  Ro»»  County,  m; 

Earl  Bamhart,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  lie  Is  a  rcsMst 
of  ChiUlcothe,  Ohio.  That  during  the  construction  of  Gamp  Shermui  be  wm 
employed  aa  truck  chaser  by  the  A.  Bentley  &  Sons  Co.,  from  Angnst.  191'.  t» 
the  last  week  in  September,  1917.  That  his  duty  consisted  of  keeping  in  Uioct 
with  all  the  trucks  on  the  Job  to  deliver  orders  to  them  as  to  wliere  they  ««t« 
to  be  assigned. 

An  accurate  record  was  kept  at  all  times  of  where  each  truck  was  workiK 
and  the  probable  length  of  time  it  would  take  to  complete  the  particular  >* 
assigned  to  It.  At  the  time  set  for  this  work  to  be  completed  this  affiant  vooJ 
be  at  the  place  where  said  truck  was  to  be,  In  order  to  give  the  driver  his  next 
order.  In  this  way  the  trucks  were  always  kept  busy,  and  the  ofllce  had  a 
record  of  where  they  could  be  found. 

This  affiant  was  <^ntlnually  going  over  all  sections  of  the  camp  and  alvajt 
found  the  men  busy  and  the  work  going  on  rapidly.  He  saw  nothing  tlui 
would  indicate  any  reckless  waste  of  materiaL 

So  far  as  this  affiant's  work  was  concerned,  he  was  constantly  at  work  aod 
k^t  in  touch  with  the  trucks  at  all  times,  and  made  his  reports  to  the  iiAca. 

Eabl  H.  Has:*! 


Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  29th  day  of  December.  1919. 

[SEAI..]  , 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  Ro$t  County,  OMa. 


State  of  Ohio,  Ro»»  County,  t»: 

George  Hanim,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deiKWies  and  says  that  he  wa*  iJr*.- 
deputy  sheriff  of  Ross  County,  Ohio,  during  the  years  1915,  1918,  1»1~.  ao^ 
1918,  under  Sheriff  Alonzo  T.  Swepston,  now  deceased. 

That  while  Cnmp  Sherman  was  being  constructed  his  duties  as  depaty  rhm^ 
called  him  to  the  camp  almost  every  day  in  the  service  of  process.  That  V 
always  found  the  work  progressing  in  a  very  rapid  and  efficient  manner,  a*'. 
the  entire  Bentley  organization  seemed  to  be  doing  their  utmofit  to  $»t  rtr 
cnmp  built  without  delay.  There  were  many  men  hired  each  day,  and  tba» 
who  proved  unsatisfactory  were  quickly  dismissed.  At  times  men  wbo  hst! 
been  discharged  and  had  been  given  their  slip  to  get  the  money  doe  tb<« 
would  loaf  about  the  camp  grounds,  and  this  affiant  has  be^n  called  «a 
several  occasions  not  only  by  the  superintendent  In  charge  bat  also  by  >oi 
of  the  foremen  to  take  away  discharged  men  who  were  loafing  no  <«np 
grounds  and  attempting  to  interfere  with  the  work. 

The  affiant  further  says  that  when  he  went  out  to  the  camp  to  hatk  «? 
persons  at  work  there  he  always  found  the  Bentley  Co.  had  a  record  «f  r*» 
employees,  where  they  were  working,  and  where  they  could  be  found  at  alB>«* 
any  hour.  In  view  of  the  gi^at  force  of  men  coming  and  going  each  da« 
the  Bentley  organization  seemed  to  have  a  complete  check  on  all  of  tbMr 
and  It  was  really  remarkable  how  quickly  they  were  able  to  get  in  toiirh  wr*- 
any  of  their  employees. 

The  men  always  .seemed  to  be  busy  and  the  work  progressed  rapidlr.  ar^ 
sections  were  completed  to  take  care  of  each  detachment  of  soldiers  a«  tS^ 
arrived.  In  fact,  it  was  the  general  talk  among  all  those  who  wftneawd  tV» 
construction  of  the  camp  that  it  sprung  up  almost  as  if  by  maKic. 

There  was  at  no  time  during  the  construction  of  the  ramp  any  «Ttdf*r» 
of  any  real  waste  or  destruction  of  material,  and  none  was  ever  railed  to  th  « 
affiant's  attention  although  his  official  duties  brought  htm  In  rontart  with  »•< 
only  the  cnmp  authorities  but  with  various  public  offlclaK  the  plti«rr«  •■' 
ChiUlcothe,  and  many  of  the  visitora 

RmacK  RtMW 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  29thth  day  of  Peremher.  1919. 

[SEAL.]  OitAS.  W.  BoruaoL 

Xofarp  Public  in  «i»«f  for  Rou  C'tmmty,  OkM. 
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Q.  Were  you  employed  at  Gamp  Sherman? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  capacity? — ^A.  I  was  material  man  under  Mr.  McGlond. 

Q.  In  what  part  of  the  camp  were  you  located? — ^A.  In  the  hospital  sec- 
Uon.  ,      ^ 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  your  work?— A.  My  work  was  to  supply  the 
materials  for  the  construction  of  the  different  buildings  in  the  hospital  section. 
1   distributed  the  lumber  from  the  lumber  yard.    I  ordered  from  there  what 

I     ^BV&D  ted . 

Q.  How  did  you  distribute  this  lumber?— A.  By  wagons  principally,  and  also 
by  tram  trains. 

Q.  Was  it  ^stomary  to  load  the  wagons  up  to  capacity  so  far  as  possible? — 
A.  Yes;  so  far  as  possible;  but  we  had  some  difficulty  In  getting  the  team 
drivers  to  load  to  capacity. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  having  seen  any  great  waste  of  lumber;  that  Is,  lumber 
being  destroyed  around  the  buildings?— A.  No;  not  around  our  section.  I  was 
very  particular  to  watch  waste.  I  told  the  carpenter  foreman  to  work  his 
waste  up,  and  when  he  did  not  do  this  I  reported  him  to  Mr.  Sullivan. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Sullivan  reprimand  them  for  waste  and  did  he  talk  to  them  about 
preventing  waste? — ^A.  Yes;  and  when  there  was  a  report  came  in  he  got  after 
tbe  workmen  about  it,  and  he  was  told  positively  that  he  must  work  the  waste 
ap  or  suffer  the  consequences. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  very  much  unused  lumber  being  hauled  away  from  the 
liospltal?— A.  No;  in  no|  great  quantities.  There  was  some,  but  not  a  great 
o  mount 

Q.  That  which  was  hauled  av^ay,  do  you  know  where  it  went? — ^A.  It  was 
taken  into  another  part  of  the  camik 

Q.  What  was  done  with  it  there?— A.  I  do  not  know.  Suppose  it  was  hauled 
there  to  help  them  out 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  anything  of  tbe  pile  of  unused  lumber  called  the  scrap 
pile? — A.  Yes,  I  have  seen  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  what  was  done  with  it? — ^A.  No;  I  can  not  say  that  I 
Imow  what  was  done  with  it.  I  myself  went  there  at  different  times  and 
obtained  lumber  for  use  in  the  work  that  I  could  not  get  from  tbe  supply. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  these  lumber  piles  burned? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  From  your  observation  do  you  consider  that  there  was  any  great  waste 
of  lumber? — A.  No;  I  made  it  a  special  point  to  work  up  everything  that  was 
usable.     I  transferred  lumber  from  one  building  to  another  to  work  It  up. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  having  seen  any  signs  of  general  loafing  among  the 
men?— A.  The  carpenters  and  laborers  were  driven  with  as  much  speed  »s 
possible. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  instrnctions  having  been  Issued  by  the  Bentl^ 
Co.,  or  its  superintendents,  encouraging  loafing? — A.  No;  I  never  did. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  any  effort  having  been  made  to  prevent  loafing  and 
to  keep  the  men  working  as  much  as  irasslble? — A.  I  fired  a  foreman  one  time 
because  I  heard  him  say,  "We  have  plenty  of  time  to  do  this.  Don't  be  in 
a    hurry."  ^ 

Q.  In  the  section  in  which  you  worked,  did  you  consider  that  too  many  moi 
•were  employed  on  the  buildings? — A.  No;  not  i»  that  section. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  then  that  the  men  employed  in  your  section  were  all 
worked  to  the  best  advantage?— A.  Yes;  and  when  we  found  that  our  work 
■was  catching  up,  and  we  had  an  overplus  of  men,  we  laid  off  the  gang. 

Q.  Were  you  around  the  rest  of  the  camp  to  any  extent?— A.  Not  to  any  great 
extent,  because  my  work  kept  me  confined  to  the  hospital  section.  I  spent 
Mome  time  In  section  H  before  I  went  to  the  hospital  group. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  signs  of  loafing  or  waste  around  there?— A.  I  did  not 

Q.  Do  you  consider  from  what  you  observed  that  the  camp  was  built  economic^ 
ally? — A.  As  far  as  I  know. 

STATEUENT  OF  B.   O.   LEITSKE. 

Q.  Were  you  employed  at  Camp  Sherman? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  7— A.  Timekeeper  for  the  Bentley  Co.  under  G.  D.  Auchter. 
Q.  In  what  parts  of  the  camp  did  your  duties  call  you?— A.  Sections  O,  H,  I. 
J,  and  N,  O,  P,  Q,  R. 
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Q.  Who  was  general  foreman  in  cbarge  of  thU  section? — ^A.  R.  L.  Vands- 
mark. 

Q.  Was  the  nature  of  yonr  work  such  that  yon  had  an  opportunity  for  aeeinf 
the  work  that  was  done  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  done? — A.  Tea. 

Q.  Was  your  work  in  the  time  office  or  in  the  Add? — ^A.  I  was  in  botli  the 
office  and  the  field. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  having  seen  any  signs  of  general  loafing  on  the  pan  «( 
the  workmen. — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  anything  being  said  or  done  to  encourage  kwflagf— 
A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  anything  having  been  said  or  done  to  tatetmnfi 
speed  among  the  men? — ^A.  Yes.  Mr.  Vandermark  would  conunenoe  Oe  oot- 
struction  of  several  barracks  at  the  same  time,  placing  gangs  of  men  on  mA 
barracks,  and  these  men  would  endeavor  to  complete  the  work  on  tbeir  boiidisf 
-ahead  of  the  others. 

Q.  How  were  these  gangs  encouraged  to  excel  others  in  the  time  In  which  tkr 
buildings  were  erected? — ^A.  Rivalry  was  stimulated,  and  the  winning  gang  «if 
looked  upon  as  the  banner  gang. 

Q.  Did  the  same  men  that  were  working  in  these  gangs  when  yon  wem  :< 
Otmp  Sherman  continue  to  the  end  of  the  Job? — A.  No.  Men  in  the  gangs  wt!^ 
constantly  changing.  Men  would  be  discharged  for  lack  of  ability  an  dothcn 
would  leave  of  ttielr  own  accord. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  then,  that  men  were  discharged? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  whom  were  these  men  discharged? — A.  The  foremen  woiold  repon  - 
Mr.  Vandermark,  and  Mr.  Vandermark  would  instruct  that  the  men  be  sent  » 
him.  Mr.  Vandermark  would  then  either  discharge  the  man,  or,  if  he  fr- 
that  the  man  was  thoroughly  capable  and  that  the  foreman  liad  some  grteraaa 
against  him  which  Mr.  Vandermark  felt  would  not  deserve  illiimlwinl  he  mcic 
-transfer  him  to  anotlier  foreman. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  instructions  Iiaving  been  issued  not  to  dtoffcaar 
jnen  for  any  cause? — A.  No. 

Q.  Were  there  any  men  discharged  for  incompetmcy? — ^A.  A>  higb  as  troB  Z 
to  50  men  were  discharged  in  a  day. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  having  observed  any  signs  of  great  waste  of  materiali  - 
A.  No  unusual  waste. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  men  having  been  paid  for  time  that  they  did  o" 
earn?— A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  been  possible  for  men  to  have  been  <:<« 
■credit  for  time  that  they  did  not  work? — ^A.  I  do  not 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  the  men  paid  off  on  pay  days? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  such  time  ever  hear  any  men  claim  that  they  had  recrtwi 
jjay  in  excess  of  that  which  they  had  earned? — A.  Never  did. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  rumors  of  any  men  claiming  that  they  had  nc»f*t 
pay  in  excess  of  that  which  they  had  earned? — ^A.  Never  heard  any  nunoca. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  rumors  of  timekeepers  having  conspired  with  ««rt- 
men  and  foremen  to  defraud  the  Government  by  making  false  showlnc  and  r^- 
resentations  in  the  matter  of  time  earned  and  to  be  received? — ^A.  I  oercr  £i- 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Johnson,  who  was  a  Owtna^ 
timekeeper? — A.  No. 

STATKMENT  OF  U  G.  CLXAST. 

• 

Q.  Were  you  employed  at  Camp  Sherman?— A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  enter  such  employment,  and  for  how  long? — A.  July  " 
1917,  until  October  15  of  the  same  year. 

Q.  In  what  capacity?— A.  Government  timekeeper. 

Q.  What  were  your  duties?— A.  Keeping  time  of  the  laborers  and  dr^  r% 
■on  trucks. 

Q.  In  what  portion  of  the  camp  did  your  duties  call  you? — ^A.  All  aver 

Q.  Can  you  recall  the  names  of  any  of  the  team  foremen  or  contmrtorv  f-  * 
whom  teams  were  hired? — A.  Carl  Watts  and  Van  Camp  ft  Sloane. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  about  how  many  teams  Carl  Watts  was  fomlildBc^ 
A.  I  would  say  somewhere  around  7  or  10  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Did  the  number  of  teams  that  he  had  working  vary  from  day  to  day*- 
A.  Only  when  horses  were  sick,  or  something  like  that 

Q.  How  many  teams  were  furnished  by  Van  Camp  ft  Sloane? — A.  Ab««t » 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  time  know  of  teams  being  kept  on  the  pay  rolls  w4»s 
there  was  no  employment  for  them? — ^A.  No,  Sir. 
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Q.  What  were  your  Instructions  in  respect  to  the  checking  of  these  teams? — 
A.  Twice  a  day  checking. 

Q.  Then  teams  not  on  active  duty  would  not  be  checked  as  having  been 
at  work? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  This  applied  to  all  teams  under  yonr  Jurisdiction? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  time  notice  or  hear  of  teams  being  carried  on  the  pay 
rolls  that  were  not  actively  employed? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  the  location  of  a  large  gravel  pit  at  the  south  end  of  the 
camp  near  the  race  track? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  teams  on  which  you  were  keeping  check  work  from  this 
gravel  pit? — ^A.  Yea,  sir.  ' 

Q.  Do  you  recall  whose  teams  were  working  there? — A.  Some  belonging  to 
Watts  and  some  belonging  to  private  owners? 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  time  notice  teams  or  men  In  this  pit  seemingly  without 
employment? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Would  it  have  been  possible  to  hide  out  men  or  teams  In  this  gravel  pit 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  on  the  pay  roll,  no  work  being  performed  by 
them,  without  your  knowledge? — ^A.  Not  over  an  hour  at  a  time. 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  time  have  called  to  your  attention,  or  do  you  remember 
of  having  heard  of  any  concerted  effort  being  made  to  kill  time  In  the 
manner  above  referred  to? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  teams  plentiful? — ^A.  Seemed  to  be  plenty  for  the  work  on  hand. 

Q.  On  your  trips  to  different  parts  of  the  camp  would  you  be  likely  to 
notice  any  undue  waste  of  materials,  such  as  lumber,  roofing  material,  etc.? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  time  note  such  a  condition? — ^A.  No  more  so  than  with 
any  other  contractor  with  a  contract  so  large. 

Q.  Were  there  teams  set  aside  whose  particular  work  It  was  to  transfer 
surplus  materials  from  buildings  which  might  have  been  overstocked  tem- 
porarily to  others  under  construction? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  many  teams  were  thus  employed? — ^A.  In  so  far  as  I  can 
say,  about  20. 

Q.  Was  it  their  duty  to  gather  up  all  surplus  material  and  move  It  to 
other  parts  of  the  camp  where  it  could  be  used,  or  stored  where  it  would  not 
be  damaged? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  time  observe  Idle  men  at  any  place  In  the  camp  that 
would  lead  one  to  believe  that  more  men  were  being  employed  than  vros 
necessary? — A.  Yes,  sir.    In  one  or  two  Instances. 

Q.  What  were  these  Instances  to  which  you  refer? — A.  There  were  truck 
laborers  who  left  the  trucks  and  slept  In  the  brush.  At  that  time  there 
were  about  four  or  five  laborers  on  each  truck. 

Q.  How  long  did  this  condition  last? — ^A.  Two  or  three  days. 

y.  How  was  It  that  this  condition  escaped  the  notice  of  the  checkers? — ^A. 
The  laborers  would  get  on  the  trucks  and  work  until  It  was  time  for  the  check- 
«>rs  to  check  them  in  the  morning  wherever  they  happened  to  be;  then  they 
would  leave  the  trucks  and  hide  out  until  about  2  o'clock  In  the  afternoon, 
when  the  checker  was  due  again ;  then  they  would  get  on  the  trucks  and  work 
until  quitting  time. 

Q.  What  measures  were  taken  to  stop  this  when  It  was  found  out? — A.  The 
men  were  discharged  and  the  superintendent  of  transfSrtatlon  ordered  that 
only  one  laborer  was  to  be  usetl  on  each  truck. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  who  was  furnishing  these  trucks  to  which  you  refer? — 
A.  The  United  States  Government  furnished  the  trucks  and  they  were  driven 
l\v  civilians  in  the  employ  of  the  Bentley  Co. 

'  Q.  Is  this  the  only  instance  .vou  remember  of  a  concerted  effort  being  made 
on  tlie  part  of  the  men  to  hide  out  and  receive  pay  for  time  which  they  were 
not  entitled  to? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  any  means  or  Instructions  from  the  management  tending 
to  expedite  the  work  In  general? — A.  My  Instructions  were  to  keep  a  sliarp 
lookout  for  men  loafing,  and  when  found  such  men  were  to  be  sent  for  their 
final  time  at  once,  and  that  such  time  was  to  be  only  from  the  last  time  they 
were  checked. 

Q.  Was  the  time  checked  by  both  the  contractor's  timekeepers  and  the  Oov- 
ernment  checkers? — A.  it  was  in  the  case  of  the  trucks  and  teams;  that  Is.  as 
I'nr  as  I  know. 
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Q.  Do  you  remembor  of  any  differences  between  the  contractor's  check»T* 
and  the  Government  checkers  V — A.  Only  in  one  or  two  minor  Instances,  wti*; 
Mr.  Whiting,  of  the  Bentley  Co.,  and  I  did  not  agree  on  the  truck  checkinz. 

Q.  What  were  those  Instances? — A.  They  were  In  the  case  of  th«>fv  men  «'.•• 
had  been  hiding  out. 

Q.  Under  your  general  impression  of  the  work,  would  yon  say  that  In  y'  ■■ 
opinion  the  worlr  was  being  carried  out  in  a  manner  that  showetl  care  <ifi  it- 
part  of  the  contractor  in  the  expenditure  of  material  and  an  effort  to  ejcp»\!i:>- 
tlie  work  in  every  way  possible? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  employed  on  work  of  this  character  before? — A.  Ye*,  sir. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  experience  with  reference  to  other  work  ot  thi5 
nature? — A.  ('onsldcring  the  emergency  under  which  this  work  was  being  ditr. 
it  seemed  to  be  fully  as  economically  and  expeditiously  conducted  as  otbcr 
work  of  like  nature. 

Q.  Do  you  personally  know  Carl  Watts? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  contractor  at  any  time  have  any  difficulty  with  him  that  you  kx<'< 
of? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  that  he  at  any  time  questioned  his  pay  ssettleiwHts?—  ; 
Not  that  I  recall. 

Q.  How  long  was  he  In  the  employ  of  the  Bentley  Co.? — A.  I'rattU-ally  . 
the  time  that  I  was  there. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Citpt.  Dabney  and  Capt.  Khoades  the  consinMllug  quar.» 
master  and  engineer  in  charge  of  the  work  for  the  (JoverumentV — .V.  I  kr.» 
tlieui  wh<?n  I  saw  them,  but  was  not  personally  acquainted  with  theui. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  frequently  going  around  the  Job  on  ln.<q>e<-tlMU  rrlp^''-  • 
I  saw  them  every  day  on  the  job. 

STATEMENT  OF  CHABLES   F.  VANCE. 

Q.  Were  you  employed  at  Camp  Sherman? — ^A,  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  your  position  there? — A.  I  went  there  as  assistant  enidnecr  - 
the  consulting  engineers'  department  under  Mr.  Pratt,  consulting  engineer  f ' 
the  Government ;  was  placed  in  charge  of  road  construction,  together  with  M: 
Towles,  loaned  from  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  employ  of  the  Bentley  Co.? — A.  No. 

Q.  Were  your  duties  such  that  you  were  around  the  camp  wy  much  iwbi 
the  work? — A.  My  duties  took  me  all  over  the  camp.  Our  gravel  pits  »»?« 
first  located  along  the  canal,  then  down  at  the  river,  and  I  bad  to  go  l«ck  i> 
forth  constantly  between  the  pits  and  roads  under  construction,  and  treqas'.: 
had  occasion  to  consult  with  the  Bentley  organization  about  securing  niatera.- 
that  were  needed  from  time  to  time  when  they  were  able  to  cooperate  t3i 
furnish. 

Q.  About  how  often  did  you  visit  the  gravel  pits? — A.  Several  time  a  day 
was  mounted  and  was  able  to  cover  a  great  deal  of  territory. 

Q.  Who  built  the  roads,  the  Bentley  Co.  or  other  contractors? — A.  The  c  • 
roads  built  by  the  Bentley  Co.  were  some  temporary  roads  for  use  In  hac  v 
construction  material. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  occasion  to  visit  the  gravel  pit  down  near  the  r. 
road? — ^A.  Very  frequently  during  the  construction  of  the  roads  in  tbai  •« 
of  the  camp. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  observe  any  large  number  of  teams  or  men  there  who  v^^ 
loafing? — ^A.  No;  none  other  than  at  times  teahis  would  arrive  in  bandies  >:- 
congestion  would  occur  In  the  gravel  pits  under  these  conditions. 

Q.  If  there  had  been  any  great  amount  of  loafing  there ;  that  is,  if  tbe  pj>^ 
had  been  purposely  used  as  a  hiding  place  for  men  and  teams,  you  wobM  ka" 
known  it? — ^A.  I  certainly  would  have  observed  it,  and  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  general  loafing  of  teams  or  men  tbere  or  e*- 
where? — A.  No. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  was  the  work  of  men  and  teams  at  this  point  '«idl  «Rts 

Ized,  or  was  it  run  in  a  haphazard  manner? — ^A.  It  was  exceptlooallj  r- 

organized.    There  were  mounted  men  to  see  that  teams  were  kept  morlar  >*' 

'  tween  the  gravel  pits  and  their  destination.    At  one  time  these  were  prorMn. 

by  a  detachment  of  Engineers  at  that  time  stationed  at  the  camp. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  were  there  too  many  teams  employed  on  this  work  at  :'  - 
camp? — A.  On  the  contrary,  we  had  difficulty  in  securing  the  teamn  art^n'. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  more  teams  could  have  been  used  to  advaataze  t^ 
were  employed  there? — A.  At  many  times  we  were  short  of  teams. 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  observe  any  slgna  of  general  loafing  among  the  workmen 
engaged  on  the  construction  of  buildings,  railroads,  sewers,  or  other  work  that 
was  done  by  the  Bentley  Co.? — ^A.  No;  I  can  not  say  that  I  did,  although  it  is 
quite  evident  that  at  times  there  were  men  temporarily  idle. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  having  seen  men  Idle,  or  is  It  your  opinion  that  it  might 
have  been  the  case? — A.  There  was  no  Idleness  sufficient  to  attract  attention 
or  lead  one  to  beUeve  that  it  was  done  generally. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  men  being  encouraged  by  a  representative  of 
the  contractor  to  loaf? — ^A.  I  never  did.  On  the  contrary,  there  was  evidence 
on  every  hand  of  attempts  of  the  contractor  using  every  endeavor  to  expedite 
and  push  the  work  to  the  limit. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  had  any  experience  in  construction  work  previous  to  your 
work  at  Camp  Sherman? — ^A.  Practically  all  my  life  since  leaving  school  In 
1893  has  been  devoted  to  construction  work  and  public  works  of  all  kinds. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  too  many  were  employed  on  this  work?  Did  you 
ever  see  any  evidence  of  so  many  men  being  engaged  on  any  building  or  piece 
of  work  that  they  could  not  work  to  advantage? — A.  I  would  say  that  the  dif- 
ferent operations  wore  kept  particularly  well  in  hand.  There  was  no  undue 
loss  of  time  due  to  too  many  men  being  engaged  at  one  point. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  indications  of  abnormal  waste  of  materials? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  lumber  or  roofing  material  lying  around  on  the  ground 
and  being  destroyed? — A.  No;  not  to  any  considerable  quantity. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  the  sorting  piles  to  which  this  lumber  was  hauled  from 
the  buildings?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  notice  what  was  being  done  with  the  lumber  In  such  piles? — 
A.  Such  lumber  as  could  be  made  use  of  was  carefully  sorted  and  laid  aside 
for  future  use.    Tlie  refuse  was  hauled  to  scrap  piles. 

Q.  Were  your  duties  such  that  you  came  in  contact  very  much  with  the  con- 
structing quartermaster  and  his  staff? — A.  Quite  frequently. 

Q.  From  what  you  observed  were  tliey  I'xercising  proper  supervision  over  the 
work  ;  that  is,  did  they  know  what  was  going  en,  and  were  they  around  about  the 
camp  where  the  work  was  being  done? — .\.  Capt.  Dabney  was  seen  frequently 
on  general  ln.<speotion  trips  throughout  the  job,  while  Capt.  Rhoades  was  almost 
constantly  engaged  in  clos^ely  supervising  the  work  in  all  the  different  operations 
under  way. 

Q.  In  your  road  work  did  you  come  in  contact  with  Capt.  Bhoades? — A.  I 
did. 

Q.  Was  he  closely  in  toufh  with  what  you  were  doing,  so  that  he  knew  at 
all  times  what  was  being  done? — A.  He  was. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  could  this  camp  have  been  constructed  by  a  number  of 
different  c-ontractors,  say,  each  one  building  25  buildings,  and  the  utilities  let 
in  the  same  manner? — A.  Such  an  arrangement  would  undoubtedly  lead  to  great 
confusion  and  consequently  Increased  cost.  This  condition  was  particularly 
notloeable  on  the  road  work,  as  three  different  contractors  were  Involved  In 
this  work,  and  their  interests  frequently  conflicted  and  made  trouble. 

Q.  From  your  observations  would  you  say  that  the  materials  used  In  the 
erection  of  the  buildings  and  utilities  were  suitable  for  the  purposes  or  were 
they  cheap  and  unfit  for  use? — A.  The  materials  used  In  the  building  were  of 
the  kind  mostly  used  for  such  construction  work,  and  fully  equal  to  that  used  on 
private  work  of  the  same  nature. 

Q.  Taken  as  a  whole  do  you  consider  that  the  camp  was  built  at  as  low  a  cost 
as  would  have  been  possible  in  any  other  way  considering  conditions  existing  at 
that  time?— A.  Yes. 

I  also  desire  to  offer  a  brief  statement  and  analysis  of  the  construc- 
tion of  Camp  Sherman  by  Henry  E.  Riggs,  professor  of  civil  engi- 
neering at  the  University  of  Michigan.  The  exhibits,  of  course,  are 
attached  to  this  statement,  and  these  exhibits  naturally  can  not  become 
a  part  of  the  record.  Mr.  Riggs  vras  employed  by  the  A.  Bentley 
&  Sons  Co.  after  this  investigation  commenced  for  the  purpose  of 
analyzing  and  giving  his  findmgs  as  to  the  results  obtained  by  the 
A.  Bentley  &  Sons  Co.  in  the  construction  of  the  camp,  bearing  espe- 
cially on  the  cost  of  the  camp  units,  and  otherwise,  and  comparing 
them  with  the  construction  of  similar  work  in  normal  conditions, 
showing  the  difference  in  cost  of  material  between  normal  times  and 
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the  time  this  work  was  done,  which  the  committee  will  find  venr  in- 
structive and  useful  in  examining  the  proposition  imder  investigwtion. 
This  statement  is  not  sworn  to. 

(The  exhibit  referred  to  by  the  witness  is  here  printed  in  full  in  the 
record,  as  follows:) 

Ann  Abbob,  Mich.,  January  9.  19S*. 

The  writer  has,  at  the  request  of  the  A.  Bentley  &  Sons.,  revlenred  the  reron!* 
and  reports  made  to  the  company  during  the  period  of  constmctlon  at  Ctmp 
Sherman,  ChllUcothe,  Ohio,  and  subsequent  thereto,  with  a  rlew  Ut  brlWly 
.■letting  forth  the  extent  and  character  of  the  work  Involved  In  the  constmrti-'' 
of  this  cantonment,  and  the  cost  of  the  various  major  Items  of  constmrti.x. 

The  mass  of  data,  records,  and  accounts  submitted  made  anythtns  like  t 
detailed  check  Impossible  short  of  many  weeks  time. 

The  work  done  at  Camp  Sherman  by  A.  Bentley  &  Sons  Co.  indailed  ft* 
construction  of  1.528  separate  permanent  buildings,  aggregating  S5J2:i^.^:S 
cubic  feet ;  the  building  of  waterworks,  pumping  stations,  and  resjerrolrs  » irJ 
over  14J  miles  of  mains  and  232  hydrants;  the  building  of  a  sewer  sywenj  ■•' 
over  24  miles  of  mains  and  laterals  with  a  complete  sewage-disposal  plant :  "i' 
construction  of  14  miles  of  drainage  ditches  for  the  disposal  of  stnrm  warr- 
the  construction  of  a  complete  system  of  electric  lighting  with  2,000  poles,  al.  .• 
100  miles  of  wire,  and  200  street  lights;  building  3}  miles  of  standard-s-:  .;• 
railroad,  In  addition  to  narrow-gauge  railroad  and  construction  roads:  ao<!  r^- 
complete  heating,  wiring,  and  scteenlng  of  all  buildings  and  equlpfiins  ' 
laundry  and  other  facilities. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  contract  covered  not  alone  wooden  bntld-rs 
but  all  the  facilities  for  housing  and  providing  utilities  for  a  populatian  ' 
over  38,000.  This  work  Involved  the  transportation,  feeding,  polirlng.  and  ^.• 
tary  care  for  11,000  men  employed  on  the  work  at  one  time.  It  was  not  •  •■&• 
under  normal  conditions.  Work  was  begun  on  June  25,  permanent  ball<!.rx> 
were  commenced  on  July  6,  and  on  October  6,  there  were  1,240  buIUIIiur*  <^  r- 
pleted.  Not  counting  lost  time  or  Sundays,  there  were  90  calendar  ilay<  ' 
10  hours  each,  or  900  hours  working  time,  or  an  average  of  42  mlnatr*  jv 
building,  not  to  mention  the  other  work  Just  referred  to.  The  flrjit  <lr«ft  r.'- 
arrlved  In  this  camp  on  September  5,  and  found  the  buildings  complete*!  f: 
ready,  and  at  no  time  were  soldiers  obliged  to  sleep  In  unfinished  balldlnsv 

The  attempt  has  been  made  to  separate  the  costs  of  the  varloos  prae-; 
overhead  construction  costs  and  the  costs  of  the  utilities,  so  as  tr>  spt  np  ■ 
the  most  brief  summary  form,  the  main  divisions  of  the  expense  of  the  wnrt 

This  summary  Is  supplemented  by  more  complete  schedules  and  innsctrfr 
by  a  few  of  the  many  photographs  of  the  work. 

In  arriving  at  a  cost  per  cubic  foot  of  buildings,  the  following  ntetbol  V  • 
been  used: 

The  Bentley  Co.  pay  roll  records  were  investigated  for  a  niunher  of  «♦»«• 
which  api>eared  to  be  typical,  and  not  maximum,  and  the  offlce  and  tnglnerr.-^ 
overheads  of  the  various  departments  were  obtained.    The  cost  of  the  canr  - 
ment  utilities  has  been  Isolated  by  obtaining  the  qoantlties  of  materials  c<^ 
and  prices  paid,  when  such  were  available,  and  applying  the  same  labor  rtary 
as  would  occur  In  ordinary  contract  work  at  the  same  prevailing  waxe^    : 
therefore,  follows  that  the  costs  of  these  utilities  are  based  partly  on  qaaBTt-.— 
and  prices  obtainable  from  records,  and  partly  on  appraisal.    In  all  casm  «>' 
the  appraisal  was  necessary,  a  conservative  and  low  price  was  used  to  «t 
any  possibility  of  overestimating.    After  deducting  from  the  total  cost  all  fti-r- 
not  applying  to  buildings,  a  total  building  cost  for  buildings  constructed  b-j  '■- 
A.  Bentley  &  Sons  Co.  at  Camp  .Sherman,  which  includes  the  temporary  b--- 
ings,  has  been  obtained. 

It  Is  well  to  note  that  lumber  and  carpenter  labor  were  used  on  many  !••  -• 
other  than  buildings;  for  instance,  form  work,  scaffolding,  trendt  rrlK  .:. 
fouivs,  and  bridges. 

It  has  be«m  charged  that  there  was  much  waste.    A  slgneil  statement     r- 
hibit  22^   accompanying  this  report  records  6  per  cent,  which  wouM  tv  ■ 
•Hjulvniont  of  8i  inches  off  of  the  end  of  every  12  foot  board.    This  fierrr"- 
|o  not  oNcH^sstve  on  construction  such  as  this.    Quantities  of  materia  I  w: 
lulitht  npiMNir  to  be  waste  to  a  casual  observer,  were.  In  reality,  rartm!  : 
mtwnilll    \vh«>re   the   longer   material   was   used    In    small   buildIniD<    anO    '   - 
hit<iN<^K,   tlu»  shorter  material  used  as  cross  bridging,  etc..  and   the   nnn<r' 
iiMitoHal  rcnmlned  In  a  waste  pile  to  he  used  later  by  the  troops  as  ftieL     I^<« 
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quantities   of  cratinf;,   pacliing,  etc.,   wblch   represented   a   fire   hazard   were 
burned.     ( See  Exhibit  91. ) 

The  Government  analysis  of  expenditures  at  Camp  Shemian  from  July  1  to 
December  31,  1917  (see  Exhibit  18),  gives  detail  as  to  large  quantities  of 
equipment,  and  the  cost  thereof  as  well  as  the  costs  of  18.8  miles  of  permanent 
concrete  and  gravel  roads  which  was  done  by  contractors  other  than  the  A. 
Bentley  &  Sons'  Co.  For  this  reason  this  report  concerns  only  the  portion  of 
the  work  for  which  the  A.  Bentley  &  Sons  Co.  is  responsible.  Exhibit  18A 
shows  the  amount  of  money  which,  according  to  the  Government  figures,  could 
be  directly  charged  to  buildings.  This  exhibit  points  out  misleading  conclu- 
sions to  be  drawn  from  the  report  (Exhibit  IS)  as  all  labor  on  utilities  is  in- 
cluded as  part  of  building  costs.  This  utility  labor  item  can  not  be  isolated 
from  the  Government  figures  and  for  that  reason  the  method  of  analysis  used 
in  this  report  has  seemed  necessary. 

The  attempt  here  made  Is  to  place  before  you  In  the  fewest  possible  words 
the  essential  facts  concerning  the  contract  and  to  separate  out  the  actual  cost,' 
or  as  nearly  as  the  writer  can  estimate,  the  reasonable  cost,  of  each  item. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Henbt  E.  Rigos. 
Professor  of  CivU  Engineering,  Vniversitv  of  Michigan. 

To  the  Chaibman  StrBcouMiTTEE  No.  2, 

General  ComnUttee  on  War  Expenditures. 

CONDENSKD  SUMMABT. 

Total  payment  by  Government  to  A.  Bentley  &  Sons  Co $8, 568, 161. 18 

DEDUCTIONS    (CONSTBUCTION  OTHER  THAW  BUrLDISOR). 

Schedule  A :  General  management  and  otAce  ex- 
pense    $186,  438.  51 

Schedule  B :  Engineering  and  supervision 276, 600. 00 

Schedule  C:  Safety  and  comfort,  flre  and  police, 

sanitary  department,  transportation  of  labor 351,  738.  25 

Schedule  D :  Transportation  of  materials 380, 190. 69 

Schedule  E :  Cantonment  utilities  costs  other  than 

buildings 2, 054, 118.  74 

Schedule  F:  Remodeling,  alterations,  etc 252,416.00 


Total  of  schedules  A  to  P,  inclusive 3.  500,  497. 19 

Balance,  'being  direct  cost  to  contractors  of  buildings 5, 067. 663. 99 

Total  cubic  contents  of  buildings,  65,218,523  cubic  feet. 
Net  cost  of  buildings  only,  per  cubic  foot,  7.77  cents. 

General  Sumicabt. 

In  the  following  summary  the  source  of  the  information  used  is  shown  by 
the  following  notations :  Items  '  taken  from  Government  reports ;  items  '  taken 
from  contractors'  records  on  file ;  items  *  taken  from  appraisal  of  work  done  by 
disinterested  engineers.  These  are  conservative  in  every  particular  and  are 
based  on  actual  quantities  of  materials  used  in  the  item,  with  the  same  material 
and  labor  charge  applied  as  it  actually  costs  to  do  similar  work  under  normal 
conditions  and  efficient  supervision. 

.•l.  oenebai,  management  and  office  expense. 

J.  General  superintendent  in  general  charge,  1  employee  at  $50 

per  day,  100  days . .  *  $5, 000. 00 

2.  Auditing  department:  Payment  of  all  invoices  preparing  and 
payment  of  pay  rolls  for  all  labor.  Preparing  and  furnish- 
ing detailed  reports  to  Government  auditors  department, 
25  employees,  at  an  average  of  .$44  per  week  for  20  weeks__        *  22, 000. 00 
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3.  Empluyment  department:  Classify  applications,  blre  and  as- 

sign men  as  requisitioned,  3  employees,  at  an  average  of  9S5 

per  weel£  each,  20  weeks ......  .        *C2,10QlOO 

4.  Purchasing  department:  Clieclcing  all  Oovemment  purchases; 

maldng  ail  incidental  and  local  purchases,  which  was  per- 
mitted up  to  25  per  cent  of  total;  complete  records  and 
status  of  shipments,  also  field  mem  expediting  cars  In  transit, 
16  employees,  at  an  average  of  $36  per  week  each,  20  weeks.         *  11,320.06 

5.  XraiBc  department :  Keeping  .track  of  all  cars  and  materials  In 

transit,  8  employees,  at  a  weelcly  average  of  $46.20  eadi '  7. 39ii  Oi 

6.  General  oflice,  equipment  and  supplies :  Stationery,  etc '  6,  SUM.  9a 

7.  Advertising   *L,6U.tS 

8,9.  Premiums,  bonds,  and  premiums,  Insurance:  Taken  from 

Bentley   (Exhibit  1) *120.8S7.7» 

10.  Telegraph  and  telephone 'B.10;.<e 


Total  general  management  and  office  expense XSO.  'OK.  a 

B.  KNGINEERINO  AND  SfPEKVISIOX. 

11.  Field  engineer.^'  department:  Laying  all  work  out  in  detail, 

field  Inspection,   and  progress   report,  6  employees,  at   a 

weekly  average  of  $50,  20  weeks *6,0i«>  '»• 

12.  Office  engineers'  department:  Receiving  and  filing  of  Gov- 

ernment plans,  preparing  detailed  plans,  blue  printing, 
schedules,  and  material  lists,  8  employees,  at  a  weekly 
average  of  $60,  20  weeks *  9,  OOO.  • 

13.  Contractors'  fees :  A.  Bentley  &  Sons  Co.  (Blzhiblt  5) •  250.  Oua  u 

14.  Consulting  engineer's  fees  and  expenses,  iacladlng  Ids  force 

of  an  average  of  4  men •  10;  000  • 

Total  engineering  and  supervision 275.  Owi  41 

0.  SAFE^TT  AND  COMFOBT. 

Costs  of  administration,  not  part  of  the  direct  cost  of  build- 
ings of  utilities,  but  necessarily  incurred  in  handling  work  of 
magnitude. 

15a.  Fire  and  police  department :  The  maintenance  of  complete 
fire  apparatus,  also  the  removal  of  waste  building  mate- 
rial and  rubbish  around  buildings,  and  disposal  of  same 
(see  statement),  also  such  polidng  as  was  not  attended  (o 
by  Army  authorities.  Included  below, 
lob.  Sanitary  department:  Cleaning  up  of  d^ris  other  tlian 
building  materials,  Inspection  of  kitchens,  handling  of  in- 
jure<l  and  sick  workmen ;  runnhig  emergency  h<>Ni>itul  for 
accident  cases :  running  n  medical  hospital  for  sick  work- 
men— 

Total  cost  of  15a  and  ir>b  was,  250  men.  at  $2H  jier 

week  for  20  weeks 'l-ki.***'  ■• 

10  teams,  at  .$57.50  i)er  week  for  20  weeks •  11.  .'»'<■  •• 

Fli-e   apparatus ' 'Si.fS*    • 

15c.  Commissary  department:  Handling,  feeding,  and  lodging  «>f 
men  on  the  work.  Including  purchase  of  supi)lles,  mis- 
cellaneous   mutcrials '  142,  IC  ". 

15(1.  Transiwrtation  of  labor  (Exhlliit  1) *:».»Cv  :-» 


Total,    items    C .V«l. 


D.    ITKMS  CIIARGEABIJ!:  TO  BOTH  THE  BUILDING  COSTS  ASD  T«  CASTON- 
MENT   VTILITIES   COSTS. 

16.  Transportation  of  mnterinis:  I'nloiidlng.  tennilng.  tni<-ktiiK. 

and  delivory  of  materials  (Exhibit  14) : '3f*\.\»\* 
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E.    ITEMS    WHICH    SHOULD   BE    CHARGED    TO    CAWTONMENT    ITTILITIES 
COST   OTHEB   THAN    BUIU>1NGS. 

18.  Sewer  and   waterworks   department:  Construction  of  both 

these  utilities  complete   (Included  below). 

19.  Drainage  and  railroad  construction  department :  Construc- 

tion of  all  other  ditches,  canal  vvorlv,  and  railroads  (Ex- 
hibit 15),  as  well  as  all  temporary  roads  and  three 
bridges.  (No.  permanent  gravel  or  concrete-gravel  or  con- 
crete roads  were  built  by  the  A.  Bentley  &  Sons  Co.,  but 
they  furnished  cement  to  the  other  contractors  for  the 
permanent  roads.)     (Exhibit  15.)     Items  18  and  19 .    '$405,146.00 

20.  Electrical    department :     Electrical    equipment,    aggregating 

approximately  175  miles  of  copper  wire,  2,500  poles,  200 
transformers,  200  street  lights,  insulators,  etc.,  all  in  place 
(Exhibit  17) '112,928.00 

21.  Miscellaneous  equipment  Items:   Not   otherwise   classified; 

locomotives  and  work  cars,  automobiles,  concrete  mixers, 
woodworking  machinery,  etc.,  as  listed,  accompany  sched- 
ule (Exhibit  23) •132,204.71 

22.  Heating  and  plumbing,  stoves  and  furnaces:  Consisting  of 

eight  100-horsepower  return  tubular  boilers  set  in  brick, 
with  Individual  steel  stacks  and  equipment,  boiler  feed 
pumps,  feed-water  heaters,  etc.,  approximately  40  miles 
of  steam  piping,  over  100  individual  heating  plants,  boil- 
ers, piping,  and  radiators ;  1,300  stoves,  2,500  toilet  Instal- 
lations; miscellaneous  plumbing,  shower  baths,  sinks;  en- 
tire cost  of  heating,  plumbing,  stoves,  and  furnaces '1,278,835.00 

23.  Clearing  right  of  way  of  the  entire  camp '25,000.00 

24.  Maintenance  and  general  repairs:  This  account  Includes  re- 

pairs Incident  to  occupation  by  troops  for  60  days  before 
Army  took  charge  of  this  work;  maintenance  of  broken 
plumbing  fixtures,  window  lights,  doors,  electrical  wires 
torn,  and  equipment  damaged '100,  (X)0. 00 


Total,  Item  B 2,054, 113.  74 


F.    REMODELING,    ALTEBATIONS,    EXTKAS,    AND    MISC'EI.LAXEOUS. 

25.  Items  on  Exhibit  7:  This  Includes  construction  of  suction- 
well  building,  tran.sformer  platform,  photograph  tower, 
trestles,  and  temporary  20,000-gnllon  steel  water  tanks; 
80  tent  floors,  remodeling  Phillip  farmhouse,  stables,  and 
various  other  houses ;  boarding  up  all  buildings  from  ground 
to  sills ;  installing  fire  ladders  on  all  two-story  buildings ; 
mess  tables  built  In  all  mess  halls;  drain  boards  In  all 
kitchens ;  additional  supports  for  stoves  on  second  floors ; 
roofs  over  water  tank ;  building  platform  for  unloading 
troops ;  placing  shelving  in  warehouses ;  screening  all  bar- 
racks ;  glassing  in  all  long  porches  at  hospitals  ;  remodeling 
barracks  U-12  for  headquarters  mess ;  wainscoting  all  hos- 
irital  porches  and  corridors  and  all  lavatories ;  building  two 
brick  fire  walls,  12  Inches  thick  by  30  feet  high  by  102  feet 
long ;  changing  partitions  In  bakery ;  putting  extra  rail  on 
all  remount  fences;  making  sundry  other  minor  additions 
and  changes '252,416.00 


Total,  items  A  to  F 3, 500, 497. 19 

I  think,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  that  is  all  I  desire  to  offer 
this  morning,  except  if  the  committee,  after  examining  all  I  have 
offered  on  behalf  oi  the  A.  Bentley  &  Sons  Co.,  if  your  committee  de- 
sires to  cross-examine  any  of  the  witnesses  whose  statements  I  have 
offered,  or  anyone  connected  with  the  A.  Bentley  &  Sons  Co.  which  it 
may  be  able  to  control,  it  will  be  very  glad  to  respond  to  any  request 
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of  the  committee  to  have  any  of  them  come  here  at  any  date  that  th<r 
committee  may  indicate. 

Of  course,  I  realize  the  fact  that  that  is  a  matter  which  the  com- 
mittee can  not  now  detennine,  and  in  conclusion  I  want  to  sav  on 
behalf  of  the  A.  Bentley  &  Sons  Co.  that  their  attitude  in  reg&ni  to 
this  matter  is  to  aid  the  committee  in  getting  at  the  facts  concerning 
the  matters  under  investigation,  so  far  as  it  is  concerned :  and  that  «r 
■want  to  be  helpful  in  bringing  to  the  attention  and  to  the  use  of  thr 
committee  anything  that  is  within  our  control. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Kepresenting  the  A.  Bmtley  &  Sons  Co.,  vou  ha><- 
presented  here  to  be  included  in  the  record  all  facts  that  you  wish  t^ 
present  at  this  time  on  behalf  of  the  construction  company  ? 

Mr.  GoEKE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  if  the  committee  desires  to  call  anv  of  thi'-r 
witnesses  for  the  purpose  of  cross-examination,  they  are  ready  to  ctme 
and  comply  with  the  request  of  the  committee,  as  I  understand  it '. 

Mr.  Goeke.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  But  so  far  as  the  company  is  concerned  and  tL  - 
committee,  the  company  has  had  its  opportunity,  has  taken  adranta:^ 
of  it,  and  what  you  have  presented  this  morning  is  the  result  of  thr  - 
work  in  filing  an  answer  to  the  testimony  which  has  been  taken  hr.->- 
tofore. 

Mr.  Goeke.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  this  exception.    We  have  bei^ 
unable  to  complete  the  report  of  Mr.  Riggs,  the  civil  en^neer.  o.t 
cerning  his  data  on  the  commissary  department  of  Camp  Sbemui 
but  we  will  mail  same  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  someCiz* 
this  week;  and,  further,  we  would  like  the  opportunity  before  tl- 
©nd  of  the  week  and  before  the  record  closes  to  file  a  brief  statetnr:* 
in  answer  to  the  testimony  that  has  been  given  in  connection  v." 
the  building  of  Camp  Johnson  at  Jacksonville.    That  testimony  -i 
not  come  to  our  notice  until  the  last  few  days,  and  of  course  ^re*  w-r» 
unable  to  have  it  here  this  morning.    That  will  be  only  a  brief  itau 
nient. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  want  to  say  as  chairman  of  the  committe*  t 
YOU  have  permission  to  file  any  statement  in  connection  with  M  - 
matter,  and  we  will  see  that  it  is  printed  in  connection  with  ". 
other  testimony. 

^[^.  McKenzie.  I  want  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Groeke,  if  you  are  fan:  • 
with  tl>c  handwriting  of  Mr.  James  Bentley? 

Mr.  Goeke.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  am. 

S[r.  McKenzie.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  recognize  that  [har-  -.  -» 
papor  tt>  witnes^  as  Mr.  Bentley's  signature.    It  is  a  small  matter 

Mr.  (tOEKE.  Well,  it  is  written  inHead  pencil,  and  I  am  no*  x- 
to  st»»to  jwsitively  whether  that  is  Mr.  Bentley's  signature,    I  iL  - » 
tiieiv  is  sonje  resemblance,  but  I  could  not  state  myself,  but  I  wil!  • 
you  wluit  I  will  do,  if  you  desire,  I  will  have  Mr.  Bentley  come  b»- 
imd  answer  for  himself. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  It  is  not  important  enou^.    I  think  that  i?  all 

(The  paper  above  referred  to  by  the  chairman  is  here  primec    • 
the  rtH'ord  in  full,  as  follows) : 
HHdaou  agent: 

IMwise  give  I.t.  Vnnxhn  what  he  needs  for  the  car  he  Is  diivini:  •"'W-- 
t»  lue. 

Jamxs  Bkstv; 
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Mr.  McKenzoe.  Mr.  Doremus,  do  you  wish  to  ask  the  witness  any 
questions? 

Mr.  DoBEHUB.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  GrOEKK.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  covers  everything,  and  I 
•wish  to  thank  the  committee  for  having  given  me  this  hearing. 

SITPPLEMENTAKY      STATEMENT     CONCEBNINO     COMMISSABT     DEPABTMBNT     AT     CAMP" 
SHERMAN  BY  JAMES  BBNTLEY,  OK   BEHAU  OF  THE  A.   BENTLEY  &   SONS   CO. 

To  the  Select  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  War  Department: 

By  leave  of  the  commtttee  we  beg  to  file  the  following  supplementary  state- 
ment concerning  commissary  department  at  Camp  Sherman. 

Operation  of  commissary. — Part  28  of  serial  3  of  the  printed  testimony  before 
subcommittee  No.  2  has  just  come  Into  our  hands,  and  we  note  the  report  of 
W.  R.  Reese  on  the  subject  of  the  operation  of  the  commissary. 

We  note  that  he  claims  the  compensation  paid  to  the  American  Commissary 
Co.,  St  Louis,  should  be  borne  by  us  notwithstanding  the  approval  of  this  sub-  ■ 
contract  by  the  contracting  officer,  and  he  bases  his  conclusion  upon  a  recital 
in  our  contract  with  the  Government  to  the  effect  that  we  have  an  organiza- 
tion and  are  fully  equipped  and  have  had  previous  experience  in  similar  work, 
and  on  a  recital  In  the  contract  with  the  American  Commissary  Co.  to  the 
effect  that  we  are  not  equipped  and  are  not  able  to  operate  the  commissary. 

If  reference  Is  made  to  the  information  given  by  us  to  the  War  Department 
on  questionnaires  prior  to  June,  1917,  l,t  will  be  seen  that  we  never  had  and 
never  claimed  to  have  a  commissary  organization  or  equipment  sufficient  for 
this  work.  Indeed  we  do  not  believe  that  there  Is  a  contractor  in  the  United 
States  with  such  an  organization,  and  the  common  practice  in  the  building 
trade  Is  to  employ  commissary  companies.  , 

The  report  of  W.  R.  Reese  also  claims  that  we  should  be  charged  In  Some 
way  with  the  loss  of  $0.2161  por  meal  on  657,848  meals  served  and  sold  at  80 
'-■ents  each,  and  he  bases  this  on  the  claim  that  It  was  the  Intention  of  our 
«*ontract  with  the  Government  to  operate  the  commissary  without  loss  or 
profit,  and  he  asserts  that  we  did  not  look  after  the  Government's  best  Interest 
in  the  matter,  and  we  should  explain  why  so  great  a  loss  was  Incurred  and  our 
nuthorlty  for  creating  the  loss  and  what  steps.  If  any,  were  taken  to  reduce 
the  cost  or  loss. 

The  city  of  ChllUcothe  at  the  time  this  camp  was  built  had  a  population  of 
nut  more  than  15,000  people  and  could  house  but  a  small  percentage  of  the 
army  of  workmen  which  flowed  Into  the  town  at  the  average  rate  of  500  a 
day  for  the  first  30  days.  It  was  necessary  for  us  to  build  bunk  houses  and 
<-<»ininlssaries  to  take  care  of  these  men,  and  we  were  obliged  to  take  the  best 
of  care  of  the  men  In  order  to  retain  their  services. 

\Ve  not  only  had  to  house  and  feed  these  men,  but  we  had  to  look  after  their 
health  and  welfare,  and  to  that  end  we  had  nurses  and  doctors,  hospital  facili- 
ties, and  every  pos.sible  arrangement  for  the  welfare  of  the  men. 

The  wisdom  of  this  policy  is  shown,  we  believe,  by  the  fact  that  there  were 
but  two  deaths  from  disease  in  the  two  camps  we  built,  Sherman  and  John- 
ston, and  one  of  those  deaths  occurre<l  shortly  after  the  man  came  on  the 
work,  and  It  was  determined  that  his  disease  was  well  developed  before'  he 
en  me  to  us. 

Our  hospital  records  show  that  about  1  per  cent  of  the  men  dally  employed 
wore  given  some  kind  of  medical  treatment  by  the  hospital  attendants. 

Taking  both  cumps  together,  there  were  about  2,500  personal  injuries  of  a 
minor  nature;  only  one  man  was  killed,  and  he  was  on  his  way  home,  outside 
of  the  camp,  and  was  killed  by  Jumping  off  a  truck  while  in  motion  and  being 
run  over  by  it. 

There  were  approximately  6,000  cases  of  men  suffering  from  minor  and 
temporary  Illnesses  which  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  hospital  author- 
ities. 

The  operation  of  the  commissary  and  of  the  health,  hospital,  and  welfare 
ilepartments  must  be  considered  as  an  Incident  of  the  expense  of  employment, 
as  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  men  could  not  stay  at  the  camp  if  these 
facilities  were  inadequate  or  Improperly  conducted  and,  in  addition,  the  failure 
to  properly  conduct  these  facilities  would  immediately  result  In  giving  the 
cjimp  a  had  name  among  workmen  and  keep  men  from  applying  for  the  work. 
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The  total  pay  roll  for  the  whole  of  tbe  work  was  $8318461.18.  so  tbat  t£r 
total  pay  roll  including  the  commissary  loss  of  $142,165.71  was  $S,o6DJ30'i  <• 
The  commissary  loss  was  only  li  per  cent  of  the  total  paj*  roll. 

The  object  of  running  the  commissary  was  to  get  men  and  kvfp  thufm.  at>! 
the  cost  must  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  labor  cost  of  the  work. 

.It  may  be  possible  for  others  to  figure  tbe  cost  of  meals  closer  than  fUJlC. 
but  with  all  the  care  we  are  able  to  give  to  the  matter  that  is  as  dose  «<  «- 
could  come. 

Mr.  Reese  inquired  what,  if  any,  steps  were  taken  to  reduce  tlie  vverau:i 
cost  or  loss  on  the  commissary.     The  field  auditor  kept  dally   cost5  <«  U- 
operations  of  the  commissary,  which  he  assembled  in  weekly  tutalti  and  -   ■ 
mitted  to  the  contractor  and  the  construction  quartermaster  for  oimslder.-. 
The  subject  was  given  attention  and  consideration  weekly,  aiid  eveiy  r*  - 
was  made  to  keep  down  tlie  cost  without  impairing  tbe  quality  or  qoantit' 
food.     The  costs  of  food  were  constantly  rising.     The  commtanary   k«w  .: 
tlie  c-ommlssary  costs  were  known  to  the  construction  quartermaster,  at»! 
decided,  after  advising  with  us,  that  it  would  be  cheaper  and  better  t<»  -i-o.*'.- 
n  loss  on  the  commissary  and  keep  up  the  quality  of  food  raiher  tbaa  - 
increase  the  cost  of  tbe  meals  and  thereby  be  compelled  to  increase  tike  «i;^ 
paid  at  the  camp. 

Mr.  Iteese  states  that  it  appears  that  this  loss  began  at  the  opening  M  *> 
commissary,  but  we  know  it  will  be  found  from  an  examination  of  the  •'  _- 
mis.«ary  accounts  that  the  loss  increased  as  the  work  progressed,  doe  to  riMV 
costs  of  food  and  due  to  increased  pressure  on  the  commissary  deputrirt'. 
l)ut  as  we  liave  said,  the  sul)Ject  was  frequently  discussed  and  it  was  der  > . 
after  full  consideration  that  it  was  cheaper  for  the  Government  to  so***:*, 
moderate  loss  on  tlie  meals  served  to  the  men  than  to  raise  wages.  TV  t° 
tachetl  copy  of  letter  of  U.  L.  Ruth,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  oomiiii-ii*.'' 
department  on  this  work,  will  throw  some  light  upon  the  can.<«es  of  th*  ■•-" 
of  meals  served. 

Mr.  Reese  also  questions  a  voucher  for  |9,801.a2  representing  an  lt«n  .' 
f  1,960.12  and  an  item  of  $7,841.40. 

The  item  of  $1,960.12  covers  payments  made  to  workmen  for  dedoctloH  ^.■ 
Improper  charges  and  made  against  them  on  previous  pay  rolls  for  meal  tkt*-. 
which  they  had  not  obtained.     For  illustration :  A  workman  woald  mak'  . 
claim  foi*  shortage  in  his  pay  and  an  investigation  would  be  made  and  It  irc-. 
be  ascertained  that  he  had  been  charged  for  a  book  of  meal  ticketx.    Tv.V 
investigation  would  show  that  he  had  not  obtained  the  meal  tIckeCSL    He  ▼>■ 
therefore  paid  the  balance  due  on  his  earnings  which  was  eqaivaleBt  to  ::• 
amount  of  the  deductions.    The  meal  tickets  which  had  b^n  improperly  <*»•;* 
to  him  were  then  charged  against  the  proper  party  on  the  pay  roll  for  fi-*  • 
ceeding  week.    The  item  of  $1,960.12  on  this  voucher,  therefore.  Is  n<it  a  ;»' 
of  the  cost  of  operating  the  coniniis.<!arj%  but  Is  a  labor  item  and  should  be  »*■- 
to  the  cost  of  tlie  general  labor  on  the  camp.    No  c<»nnectlon  eslsts  be<wT^' 
and  the  cost  of  the  conmiissary  other  than  that  the  neocfwity  for  this  r»lnii»r-» 
nient  was  brotight  about  by  an  error  made  in  attempting  to  coII«<ct  f<ir  <•  ■ 
mis,sary  meal  tickets. 

The  Item  of  $7,841.40  covers  deductions  from  reimbursements  made  to  »>  * 
pay  rolls  on  account  of  "  red  "  Items  shown  on  the  pay  roil.    This  came  t** " 
in  this  manner.    When  meal  tickets  were  Issued  to  workmen  a  PP«*tpt  was  at* 
for  them,  which  also  was  an  order  authorizing  the  deduction  of  tbe  rm^ 
the  tickets  from  the  workmen's  pay.    These  receipts  and  orders  were  a:*** 
bled  and  listed  dally  and  these  lists  with  the  receipts  and  orders  tbeai*    - 
were  turned  over  to  the  field  auditor  for  the  Government  to  be  by  blm  •e*-'^ 
on  th;-  pay  rolls  and  deducted  from  the  earnings  of  the  workmen.     The  ; 
rolls  were  kept  and  compiled  by  the  fleW  auditor  for  the  OoTertiment  »»•.  - 
I)y  the  contractor,  as  Mr.  Reese  states. 

In  some  instances  It  was  found,   when  completing  the  pay   n»Il.  dut  •» 
earnings  of  the  workmen  were  not  sufflcient  to  pay  for  the  value  of  tbe  tW*"* 
received  by  them.     The  amount  of  the  difference  between  the  value  .•?  •> 
tickets  and  tlie  earnings  of  the  workmen  was  carried  out  In  the  "Net  ja.' 
colunm  on  the  pay  roll  In  red  ink  and  was  thereafter  styled  a  "*  red  tt'^ 
l-Vu-  illustration  :  On  the  pay  roll  for  the  week  ending  September  4,  IWT.  w  *• 
man  No.  10759.  Harry  Yager,  worked  five  hours  and  earned  therefor  ff* 
He  had  obtained  a  meal  ticket,  the  value  of  which  was  $3.30.  remltlac  te  * 
owing  the  Government  $1.80  at  the  time  that  he  left,  and  this  was  ritM-nrtrf'-' 
a  •'  r  d  Item."    Although  he  had  earned  $l..'iO,  he  was  paid  no  money  aad  ♦'<♦ 
was  oonsequ<>ntly  no  direct  charge  made  against  the  cost  of  the  ramp  f*^  '  • 
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nmount  of  the  money  he  hud  eiinied.  If  the  entire  number  of  meal  tickets 
obtained  hy  him  were  nsed  there  i-esulted  a  net  loss  of  $1.80  to  the  Government 
on  accoimt  of  this  money,  but  It  can  not  be  assumed  tliat  he  did  eat  the  number 
of  meals  at  the  camp  that  the  number  of  meal  tickets  would  permit  him  to  eat, 
jis  he  only  worked  five  hours  and  probably  left  the  camp  as  soon  as  employ- 
ment was  ended.  The  only  way  then  tliat  tile  meals  could  have  been  consumed 
«»n  these  meal  tickets  was  by  the  unused  tickets  being  handed  to  other  parties, 
»>ut  it  can  not  be  as.sumed  that  this  was  done.  Therefore,  so  far  as  can  be 
«]efinitely  .seen  the  Government  received  senlces  of  one-half  day,  the  value  of 
■which  was  $1.50,  for  which  it  did  not  pa.v.  The  workman  probably  consumed 
at  the  greatest  three  meals  during  that  day,  the  value  of  which  was  90  cents, 
leaving  a  net  saving  to  the  Government  of  60  cents. 

In  other  instances  workmen  were  discharged  and  paid  off  before  the  com- 
missary meal  ticket  charge  had  been  entered  on  the  pay  rolls.  This  was  due 
to  delays  In  entering  these  charges  on  the  pay  rolls  after  they  were  received 
t>y  the  field  auditor's  pay  roll  department  and  not  to  the  contractor,  as  the  lists 
of  meal  tickets  issued  and  receipts  of  the  workmen  for  them  were  delivered  to 
the  pay  roll  department  each  evening  for  the  day's  issues. 

Wlien  the  field  auditor  for  the  Government  reimbursed  us  for  pay  rolls  this 
reimbursement  was  based  upon  receipts  of  the  workmen  which  were  obtained 
by  him.  He  deducted  from  the  reimbursement  to  us  the  amount  of  these  "  red 
items "  shown  on  the  pay  rolls,  we  thus  receiving  reimbursement  for  a  less 
amount  than  we  had  expended.  As  the  "  red  items' "  resulted  through  no  fault 
■of  ours  the  withholding  from  us  of  the  proper  reimbursement  for  expenditures 
was  unjust,  and  upon  the  matter  having  been  later  thoroughly  analyzed  and 
audited  we  were  paid  the  amount  of  $7,841.40  covering  these  "  red  items," 
thereb.v  completing  the  reimbursement  to  us  for  our  expenditures. 

As  the  contract  for  the  operation  of  the  commissary  will  show,  It  was  oper- 
ated by  the  commissary  company  for  a  fee  of  5  per  cent.  The  cost  of  opera- 
tion was  paid  by  us,  and  we  received  the  amounts  paid  by  the  men  for  meals. 
When  the  commissary  was  closed  the  account  showed  the  loss  of  $142,165.71, 
KO  that  the  item  of  $7,841.40,  being  the  amount  of  meal  tickets  issued  but  not 
paid  for.  does  not  necessarily  represent  a  loss  of  that  amount,  as  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  meal  tickets  represented  by  this  $7A41.40  were  never  pre- 
sented or  used,  and  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  amount  of  these  meal  tickets 
•actually  used  was  offset  b.v  wages  earned  by  the  users  of  the  tickets,  which 
wages  were  held  and  not  paid  to  the  ticket  user. 

In  further  comment  on  the  Item  of  $17,405.56,  being  the  5  per  cent  fee  paid 
to  the  American  Commissary  Co.,  we  may  say  that  in  our  opinion  this  item 
was  paid  for  specially  satisfactory  service,  that  is  to  say,  service  that  was  satLs- 
faotory  to  us  and  the  construction  quartermaster  and  satisfactory  to  the  men 
employed  on  the  work.  In  addition  to  that  the  problem  of  keeping  down  the 
•oommissary  costs  was  very  acute  because  of  the  constantly  rising  costs  of  food, 
and  we  gained  some  protection  from  these  rising  costs  and  saved  considerable 
loss  that  would  otherwise  have  fallen  upon  us  because  of  contracts  between 
American  Commissary  Co.  and  commission  houses  and  others  whereby  the  com- 
missary company  was  enabled  to  buy  supplies  on  contracts  in  existence  before 
the  camp  was  started.  We  can  not  definitely  state  the  saving  thus  accom- 
plished, but  it  was  .substantial. 

In  our  experience  as  contractors  we  have  found  that  neither  we  nor  any  con- 
tractor is  equipped  to  organize  a  commissary  economically  or  with  satisfaction 
to  the  men.  It  is  a  separate  and  distinct  line  of  business,  more  like  the  opera- 
tion of  a  hotel  than  the  Construction  of  buildings.  It  requires  knowledge  and 
oxperience  In  the  nurchnsing  and  handling  and  care  of  food  and  in  satisfying  the 
wants  of  the  workmen  but  can  not  be  satisfactorily  performed  by  anyone  who 
lias  not  had  a  long  training  in  that  business.  < 

W«  have  tried  ourselves  to  operate  a  commissary  without  success  and  found 
that  our  loss  was  excessive  and  the  dissatisfaction  among  our  men  was  very 
jrreat.  and  in  all  cases  in  which  we  required  a  commissary  we  have  found  it 
Tiecessary  and  best  to  employ  some  concern,  such  as  the  American  Commissary 
Oo..  the  Ideal  Commissary  Co.,  or  others,  to  do  the  work.  When  the  commis- 
sary on  a  Job  Is  not  satisfactory  to  the  men  the  dissatisfaction  is  immediately 
reflected  in  the  work  done  and  in  the  number  of  workmen  we  are  able  to  obtain 
and  retain.    The  commissary  problem  is  one  that  is  not  to  be  trifled  with. 

In  the  operation  of  a  commissary  or  in  the  operation  of  a  Baltimore.  Chllds. 
or  dairy  lunch  It  Is  necessary  to  figure  with  the  greatest  acctiracy.  The  por- 
tions to  be  served  must  be  figured  Just  as  closely  as  it  is  possible  to  figure,  and 
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a  slight  deviation  will  result  In  dissatisfaction  of  the  men  on  the  one  hud  m.* 
a  loss  on  the  other. 

On  a  statement  prepared  by  S.  G.  Rusk,  field  auditor  for  the  GoTemmMit  «• 
of  December  4,  1917,  the  net  loss  per  meal,  including  bnnk-honse  expntar.  .« 
shown  as  $0.2189,  but  that  the  net  loss  per  meal  with  the  cost  of  operatini;  ti»^ 
bunk  houses  excluded,  is  only  $0.1618.  It  la  our  judgment  that  the  Iras  of 
2  cents  a  meal  on  657,843  meals  is  about  as  close  as  anybody  can  figure. 

We  have  had  no  opportunity  to  compare  the  operations  of  onr  conunlsarr 
with  the  operations  of  commissaries  on  other  camps,  but  the  infomatioa  i« 
all  available  in  the  War  Department. 

We  are  informed  that  the  loss  per  meal  at  Camp  Sherman  was  well  wlthf 
the  average  of  the  loss  at  other  camps  and  that  our  costs  compare  rery  ftT.-r 
ably  with  the  costs  at  other  camps. 

Jakes  Bkittixt. 
On  behalf  of  the  A.  Bentlep  d  f^m*  C- 

Toledo,  Ohio,  January  !!>,  1920. 
State  of  Ohio, 

Lucas  County,  ss: 

James  Bentley,  being  first  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is  the  vice  president  of  tbr 
A.  Bentley  &  Sons  Co. ;  that  he  has  read  the  foregoing  supplementary  mt»xno^- 
and  knows  the  contents  thereof,  and  that  the  same  are  true  according  !•<  -t- 
best  of  bis  knowledge  and  belief. 

[seal.]  Jahkb  BK:rnxT 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in  my  presence  tliis  15th  day  of  Jiuiu.- 
1920. 

Alonzo  C.  Richuct. 
Notary  Puhlie,  Luca*  CoMmt^.  fih- 


STATEMENT  OF  JAMES   BENTLET,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  A.  BENTLEY   A   R«>N«    (XV.  ■    ^ 
CEBNING  THE  CONSTBUCTION  OF  CAltF  JOHNSTON. 

To  the  Select  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  War  Department: 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  testimony  recently  given  to  Sattcunab"- 
No.  2  of  your  committee  by  Capt.  Robert  M.  Bramlltt  as  to  our  work  mt  C«jp 
Johnson. 

We  have  been  notified  that  any  answer  thereto  must  be  filed  with  yoor  '•■* 
mittee  not  later  than  Saturday  morning,  January  17,  and.  becaiue  W  ::  • 
limited  space  of  time,  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  go  into  detail  as  ve  ubi-  . 
like  to  do  in  answering  each  and  every  charge  and  imputation  made  by  &  ::■ 

Under  the  circumstances,  we  must  of  necessity  refer  your  committee  to  •k* 
statement  concerning  Camp  Sherman,  as  what  was  there  said  cooccnUnc  •■•' 
operations  applies  with  equal  truth  to  Camp  Johnston. 

Wc  desire,  however,  to  say,  with  all  the  force  and  emphasis  at  our  coanaA-  - 
thiit  we  had  but  one  purpose  at  Camp  Johnson  as  at  Camp  Stiennaii,  and  :^' 
was  to  construct  the  camp  as  expeditiously  and  economically  as  pobsIMr.  ar. 
we  indignantly  deny  that  in  either  camp  or  in  any  of  our  work  In,  alKM.*.  ■r 
concerning  them,  were  we  guilty  of  any  graft,  thieving,  padding.  tv-<b«ry  - 
any  other  improper  conduct  whatsoever. 

Contractor's  compensation. — ^The  question  of  the  contractor's  compc^n-  . 
under  the  form  of  contract  entered  into  for  this  camp.  It  containinx  tbe  m-' 
provisions  as  the  one  for  Cump  Sherman,  has  already  bt«n  dlsi-a^^w^l  tnw  ■ 
us  in  our  statement  as  to  Camp  Sherman,  to  which  we  respectfully  r^trr  ■  • 
committee.  For  Camp  Johnston,  as  for  Camp  Sherman,  our  cumpenaati's  »  •.- 
on  a  sliding  and  diminishing  scale  In  proportion  Jo  the  amount  of  work  •*■  ■ 
and  was  subject  to  the  same  deductions  for  extra  expenses  boroe  by  ■&. 
received  only  the  compensation  named  in  the  contract 

Further,  James  Bentley  went  to  Washington  when  tite  work  at  Ckmp  J  Pi- 
ston was  nearing  completion  and  tendered  the  use  of  his  orKanis«ti.«  ft>r  a 
further  work  at  the  camp  free  of  any  charge  or  compensation  at  all. 

Unnecessary  overhead  expenses. — Capt.  Bramlltt  duirges  that  we 

a  large  and  unnecessary  force  in  the  office  and  field  at  Camp  John$«an 
there  was  little,  if  anything,  for  them  to  do. 

He,  however,  admits  that  this  was  done  under  Instructions  of  M«j.  Wbx- 
the  constructing  quartermaster. 
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Tbe  facta  were  tbese: 

In  the  first  place,  we  did  not  hold  this  force  at  the  camp  daring  the  spring 
and  up  to  the  early  summer  of  191S,  but  on  the  contrary,  began  reducing  it 
about  February  1,  and  continued  to  do  so,  so  far  as  we  were  permitted  by  the 
constructing  quartermaster  thereafter. 

Secondly,  very  early  in  1918,  Maj.  Wheeler  took  up  the  matter  of  redwing 
our  staff  with  the  War  D^artment  and  received  orders  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment that  the  contractor  was  to  hold  its  force  together  in  anticipation  of  fur- 
ther work. 

Xhia  order  was  never  afterwards  countermanded,  but,  as  we  have  said 
before,  we  reduced  the  expense  so  far  as  we  were  permitted  and  found  work 
for  onr  men  elsewhere,  and  not  at  the  Government's  expense  at  Camp  Johnston. 

Compentation  of  Mr.  HolUngiworth. — We  have  shown  in  our  statement  on 
Camp  Sherman  who  and  what  manner  of  man  Mr.  HolUngsworth  actually  was, 
and  what  we  had  to  pay  him  In  order  to  obtain  his  services  at  all. 

The  facts  were  that  we  paid  an  even  greater  proportion  of  his  salary  at  Camp 
Jobnston  than  we  did  at  Camp  Shermim,  but  we  had  not  time  to%assemble  the 
exact  figures  before  filing  this  statement 

And  while  on  this  subject,  let  us  say  that  no  excessive  salaries  were  paid  to  I 

anyone. 

Boarding  officers  free. — Another  charge  sought  to  be  implied  was  that  the  I 

contractor  furnished  free  board  at  its  commissary  to  the  officers  at  the  camp. 

Our  accounts  have  been  audited  and  reaudited,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  say  I 

tbat  nothing  of  the  sort  was  done.    Bvery  officer  was  charged  for  every  meal  j 

be  took  at  the  contractor's  commissary,  and  we  at  all  times  insisted  upon  this 
and  rigidly  enforced  the  rule  and  required  bnA  demanded  payment. 

In  a  very  few  instances  we  have  learned  that  this  rule  was  broken,  and  we 
bave  willingly  assumed  the  cost  of  the  meals  where  this  happened,  amounting  in 
hU  to  $20  or  less.    There  was  no  thought  of  bribery  in  this. 

Hudson  car  used  by  Maj.  Whrelcr. — Under  orders  from  Maj.  Wheeler  himself, 
we  purcliased  a  Hudson  car  for  his  use  and  charged  the  cost  where  it  belonged, 
to  the  Government.  He  designated  the  make  of  car  himself,  and  we  simply  • 
obeyed  his  instmctlonB.  So  far  as  we  know,  he  had  full  and  ample  authority 
to  give  this  order,  and  we  neither  expected  nor  received  any  favors  because 
of  It. 

The  matter  of  two  saddles. — Capts.  Kimball  and  Springman.  while  on  the 
staff  of  the  constructing  quartermaster,  requested  us  to  buy  two  finddles  for 
them,  to  use  in  riding  upon  inspection  duties  over  the  camp.  We  did  so,  and 
rliarged  their  cost  to  the  Government.  When  they  left  the  camp  they  took  the 
stiddles  with  them.  Capt.  Springman  soon  afterwards  died,  and  when  It  was 
riisoovered  that  the.v  had  taken  the  saddles,  rather  than  go  to  the  expense  of 
frHclng  and  recovering  them,  nnd  Incidentally  harassing  a  widow,  we  nftreed 
TO  nnrl  did  reimburse  the  Government  for  their  cost. 

VTaste  of  nails  and  cement. — We  deny  that  we  either  wasted  or  neglected 
cement,  nails,  or  any  other  material.  What  we  snld  In  our  statement  on  Camp 
Sherman  on  this  .subject  applies  equally  here,  nnd  we  respectfully  refer  the  com- 
mittee to  that  statement 

Suggestions  that  ire  tried  to  have  Cnpt.  Bramlett  removed. — It  Is  hardly  con- 
ceivable to  us  that  this  committee  will  pay  any  attention  whatever  to  the 
ah.surd  and  ridiculous  statements  of  Capt.  Bramlett  in  this  regard,  based,  as 
11  ley  were,  largely  upon  toilet- room  gossip  of  stenographers  and  statements  that 
iinloiown  "prominent"  men  had  told  him  that  trouble  was  brewlnp;  for  him. 

His  testimony  bears  Its  own  refutation.  If  we  had  the  extraordinary  influ- 
ence with  the  Secretary  of  War  that  he  imagines,  we  suggest  that  It  would 
have  been  comparatively  easy,  had  we  so  desired,  to  remove  a  gentleman  of  the 
caliber  of  Capt.  Bramlett,  notwithstanding  his  remarkable  abilities  and  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  of  this  country,  as  so  feelingly  testified  to  by  himself. 

But  in  the  first  place  we  had  no  such  influence,  and  in  the  .second  place 
we  deny  that  we  ever  attempted  in  any  way  to  procure  his  removal,  though 
the  attached  statement  from  Mr.  Hillebrand,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  our 
company,  showing  what  kind  of  a  man  Capt.  Bramlett  really  was  and  the 
jiecullar  trend  of  his  activities  at  Camp  Johnston  would,  we  sincerely  believe, 
afford  abundant  justification  had  we  really  done  so. 

But  the  fact  remains,  as  he  said  himself,  that  he  continued  at  this  camp 
l»>ng  after  oar  work  there  had  been  completed  and  we  had  left. 
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The  secretary  Is  not  related  to  James  Bentley  in  tlie  slightest  dexR*.  fey 
blood  or  marriage.  They  have  shaken  hands  twice  at  formal  cnthorinp^  btn 
never  even  talked  together. 

Conclusion. — ^As  we  have  said  in  our  statement  to  this  committee  coiK^emac 
<>amp  Sherman,  it  is  not  our  province  to  either  criticize,  Jnstil^.  or  dc-fend  the 
manner  in  which  the  Government  saw  fit  to  contract  for  the  bniiding  of  thesir* 
camps,  and  therefore  we  do  not  enter  into  any  discnssion  as  to  whether  « 
would  have  been  better  or  worse  had  the  War  D^artment  put  mirt!  nwD  aa. 
for  instance,  Oapt.  Bramlett  him.self  in  charge  of  oi>eration8  rattier  than  ••«r- 
selves. 

We  may  guess  at  what  the  result  would  have  been  in  that  particular  la- 
stance;  we  may  speculate  as  to  whether  the  camp  itself  or  the  qaartemuMer* 
forms  would  have  been  the  greater  in  cubic-foot  content,  but  we  leave  t-r 
answer  to  these  conjectures  with  the  utmost  confidence  to  the  frood  setL<v  «' 
your  committee. 

What  we  are  concerned  with,  and  what  we  now  feel  we  have  full  riciir  : . 
demand,  is  an'  exoneration  from  the  implications,  suggestion.s,  ami  rharev?  '-r 
('apt.  Bramlett  against  us,  our  good  faith,  and  our  honesty. 

We  did  the  work  required  of  us.  We  believe  that  we  may  truthfally  «iy. 
and  we  do  say,  that  we  did  it  well,  speedily,  and  honestly. 

We  rest  our  case  in  the  hands  of  your  committee,  not  only  upon  tbe  aixvfr 
that  we  have  thus  made  but  upon  the  understanding  that  we  deny  every  noBy*- 
tion  of  improper  conduct  on  our  part,  even  though  to  the  haste  of  prepare 
this  statement  for  filing  with  your  committee  by  Saturday  morning  of  tk3 
week  we  may  neglect  to  answer  each,  every,  and  all  of  the  charges  made.  i» 
plied,  or  to  be  inferred  from  the  testimony  of  this  or  any  oth«r  witne<«B  no 
cerning  Cflmp  Johnston. 

Toledo,  Ohio,  January  15,  1920. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

jAia»  Bentutt. 
Vice  President  the  A.  BaUlev  d  Sons  C« 

State  of  Ohio,  Lucas  County,  ss: 

James  Bentley,  being  first  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is  the  vice  president  i^ 
the  A.  Bentley  &  Sons  Co. ;  that  he  has  rend  the  foregoing  statenxMit  ami  tlir 
stnteiuent  annexed  hereto,  and  knows  the  contents  thereof;  and  that  tlae  aaar 
are  true  according  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  beliet 

James  Bc:«Ti.rr 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  In  my  presence  this  15tb  day  of  Janoajy. 
1920. 

I  SEAL.  1  AjyONZO  C.  RrarHiXT. 

Notary  PuWc,  Lucas  County,  Okie 


MEMOBANDUM    WITH    REOAHD    TO    CAPT.    BBAULETT,    BT    IKO    S.    HnXKBBAXn.     ^BLII- 
TARY   AND  TREASinUOt  OF  THE   A.    BENTLEY   ft    SONS   CO. 

I  first  met  Capt.  Bramlett  early  in  the  year  of  1918  at  JaclcsonTllle.  He 
told  me  that  he  had  just  come  from  Camp  Lewis,  at  American  Lake.  WasCi.  '. 
had  several  discussions  with  him  which  led  me  to  believe  that  the  captain  tra» 
tit  least  given  to  exaggeration.  He  seemed  obsessed  with  the  Idea  that  tkr 
camp  should  he  built  nccordlng  to  the  quartermaster's  manual.  1  trl"l  - 
Impress  upon  him  the  fact  that  the  camps  were  being  built  by  civtilan  #•- 
ployees  under  a  contract  with  the  Government,  and  I  could  not  see  that  t^ 
manual  entered  into  the  transaction  whatever.  That  Is,  we  were  wwitj.ji 
directly  under  the  Construction  Division,  and  if  they  had  any  portloas  <rf  c^ 
manual  they  wished  to  inject  into  the  routine,  that  very  likely  it  coald  tsA 
should  be  done,  but  to  take  the  manual  bodily  and  attempt  to  have  the  clTil.aa 
employees  follow  it  was  out  of  the  question.  Capt  Bramlett  admitted  t<»  e»» 
that  he  was  in  the  service  for  some  twenty-odd  years  and  there  were  fnvat  i«»- 
tions  of  the  manual  he  was  not  yet  acquainted  with  himself.  I  therefore  t-vJ 
him  at  one  time  that  possibly  that  may  have  been  the  reason  why  th*  Gt^rrr- 
ment  was  having  the  camps  built  under  ci\ilian  contractors  rather  than  by  chr 
Government  or  Army  direct 

At  another  time,  in  a  discussion  I  had  with  him,  I  referred  to  the  matter  i  f 
some  personal  tracers  which  we  bad  In  the  South  expediting  and  tradnx  Ibb- 
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her  shipments  for  Camp  Shermau.  I  explained  to  him  that  we  had  three  men 
whose  sole  duty  it  was  to  hurry  the  cars  through  the  terminal  points  and  also 
t<*  hurry  the  mills  to  ship  the  lumber  required  in  the  camp.  I  further  ex- 
plained that  one  of  those  men  was  located  at  Cincinnati,  another  at  Louisville, 
ancl  another  worked  north  out  of  New  Oreans,  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  Southern  Yellow  Pine'  Bureau,  getting  the  information  ns  to 
just  what  particular  mills  lumber  for  Gamp  Sherman  had  been  allocated  to, 
and  then  follow  up  these  mills  to  hurry  shipments  in  the  way  of  assisting  them 
ill  srtting  cars  and  anything  that  might  be  necessary  to  get  the  lumber  moving. 
I  explained  that  it  might  be  necessary  for  these  men  to  go  off  the  main  line  of 
the  railroad  into  the  logging  country  possibly  20  or  25  miles  to  hurry  a  car  to 
the  main  line.  Capt.  Bramlett  told  me  that  that  was  absolutely  contrary  to 
the  manual,  and  that  before  any  such  expenditure  was  regular  the  following 
procedure  would  be  necessary:  This  personal  expediter  should  either  write  or 
\rlre  our  office  at  ChilUcothe,  asking  for  authority  to  move  from  one  point  to 
i.nother,  and  then  we  in  turn  would  write  the  constructing  quartermaster  a 
letter  asking  him  for  authority  to  have  that  particular  man  moved  from  the 
pi>ints  mentioned,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  man  to  wait  at  what- 
ever point  he  happened  to  be  until  he  got  notice  from  us  to  the  effect  that  the 
constructing  quartermaster  had  approved  his  moving  from  one  point  to  the 
other.  I  explained  to  him  that  this  procedure  might  take  three  or  four  days 
and  that  the  man  would  be  simply  marking  time  in  the  meantime  and  would 
re«luoe  his  efficiency  about  90  or  95  per  cent.  He  said  he  knew  it,  but  never- 
theless that  was  what  the  manual  provided,  and  that  therefore,  if  he  were  con- 
structing qunrterniaster,  that  is  what  would  have  to  be  done. 

At  another  time  he  told  me  that  the  contractors  at  Camp  Lewis  had  been 
settled  with  in  full — to  use  his  own  words  he  said :  "  They  will  never  hear  from 
Camp  Lewis  again."  I  asked  hini,  "  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  they  have  re- 
ceive every  cent  that  will  pass  through  their  hands  on  this  account?  "  And  he 
sissnred  me  "Yes."  1  said  to  him,  "How  about  the  matter 'of  unclaimed 
wjiKt^s?"  "Well,"  he  said,  "the  contractor  has  been  paid  for  these."  I  called 
his  attention  to  the  fact  that  reimbursements  were  only  made  upon  receipts, 
and  if  these  wages  were  unclaimed  how  could  payment  be  made  legally  to  the 
contractors,  when  they  could  not  present  a  receipt.  He  then  told  me  that 
the  constructing  quartermaster  had  deposit<Hl'in  a  bank  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
Injiton  an  amount  ettual  to  the  unclaimed  wages,  and  that  this  bank  would  pay 
these  unclaimed  wages  on  demand.  •  I  asked  him,  on  whose  order,  and  he  told 
me  on  the  contractor's.  I  then  said  to  him,  "  Well,  the  contractors  will  hear 
further  regarding  this  camp  in  the  way  of  having  to  certify  to  these  unclaimed 
vv-ages."  .'Vnd  he  said  "  Yes,"  Ife  thought  maybe  his  first  statement  was  incor- 
rect. I  then  asked  him  how  the  constructing  quartermaster  hoped  to  clear  his 
accounts  of  the  deposit  of  a  check  for  such  purposes  as  the  payment  of  un- 
claimed wages  with  the  bank,  and  he  told  me  he  did  not  know. 

While  at  Jacksonville  I  met  an  Army  officer  who  told  me  that  he  had  some 
experience  with  Capt.  Bramlett,  and  that  he  had  succeeded  in  making  himself 
very  obnoxious  at  Camp  Lewis,  at  which  point  also  this  Army  officer  had  been 
stationed,  because  of  the  fact  that  he  seemed  to  have  an  alHlction  of  telling 
things  other  than  the  truth. 

At  the  time  we  closed  our  commissary  at  Camp  Johnston  we  had  an  in- 
ventory of  food  products  that  totaled  nearly  ."ftO.OOO  in  value,  as  I  recall.  Bram- 
lett was  looking  after  the  checking  in  of  this  material,  and  complained  to  me 
very  bitterly  at  the  large  amount  of  food  products  we  had  on  hand  for  feeding 
our  men.  He  said  to  nie  "  That's  more  than  the  camp  quartermaster  carried  for 
the  feeding  of  troops,  and  that  he,  the  cnmp  quartermaster,  carried  a  three- 
months'  supply  of  everything."  Tills  statement  did  not  app<wr  correct  to  me, 
jind  Inter  on,  thinking  it  over,  I  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions :  1  under- 
stood that  according  to  the  Manual  the  Army  allowed  42  cents  per  day  for 
f«M-Kl  per  man :  in  other  words,  this  simply  covered  the  rations.  There  was  then 
in  the  camp  approximately  25,()00  men,  and  at  42  cents  a  day,  which  I  pre- 
sume nui.st  be  .somewhere  near  corerct.  would  be  about  $10,500  per  day.  It 
tiierefore  appeared  to  me  that  the  captain  must  have  made  another  wildly  exag- 
g-erated  statement. 

About  two  or  three  wepks  before  we  were  actually  relieved  under  our  con- 
tract at  Camp  Johnston,  the  Construction  Division  issued  a  revised  Field  Audi- 
tor's Manual,  which  carried  with  It  suggestion  as  to  forms  to  be  used.  Most 
of  these  were  identical  with  what  we  had  in  use  at  the  camp  at  the  time — all 
our  forms  at  lea.st  earr>'lng  all  of  the  information  that  the  new  ones  culled  for, 
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and  in  some  instances,  sucli  as  discharge  slips,  sliowed  blauk  spaces  for  'icj> 
dating  back  two  weeks,  where  the  Government  form  only  showed  one,  but  otbrr 
than  that  was  identical  with  the  Government  form,  other  than  It  was  ritb^r 
three-eights  of  an  Inch  larger  or  three-elghtlis  of  an  inch  smaller  In  wHttii. 
Gapt.  Bramlett  advised  me  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  hare  aume  <if  tbe« 
:printed,  and  use  the  new  forms,  even  though  we  only  bad,  as  I  explained  to  bia. 
two  or  three  weeks  to  run  before  the  work  would  be  closed  down,  and  tt^t' 
'during  the  entire  construction  period  of  the  camp  we  had  used  tbat  parti«oiar 
form.  He  said  that  he  knew  we  had,  but  that  regardless  of  that  fact  it  vooK 
'be  necessary  for  us  to  change.  I  had  been  In  and  out  of  the  Gonstnictkm  f'.- 
vlsiou  offices  in  Washington  enough  to  know  that  tbe  officials  In  that  dirictts 
would  not  countenance  such  a  thing,  and  I  therefore  frankly  told  Capt.  Bramlf: 
Ave  would  not  make  the  change,  ns  I  could  not  see  the  point  of  wastine  tbe  fii*-t 
'Of  forms  we  had  on  hand  at  that  time  and  having  others  printed  for  just  two  •>: 
thri'e  weeks*  construction. 

Capt.  Bramlett  complained  to  me  at  one  time  that  liis  burden  uras  hrit^ 
■very  hard  for  him,  especially  by  the  Government  Field  auditor's  office,  acd  I 
frankly  told  him  that  I  thought  he  was  largely  responsible  for  it  on  accoaoi  • ' 
the  "  bull  in  the  china  shop  "  attitude  he  assumed,  and  that  some  of  tlie  »?»•'- 
ments  he  made  would  not  bear  very  close  Investigation,  and  that  I  thoosbt  h* 
had  Io.st  the  cfmfldenoe  of  the  field  auditor  and  his  staff.  These  werv  : 
honest  convUrtlons  at  that  time,  and  still  are. 

.STATEMENT  OF  MB.  J.  P.  O'CONNOR,  822  SEWAKD  STSSET,  SVAIS- 

TON,  ILL. — Besnmed. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Mr.  Doremus,  you  may  cross-examine  the  wiuic~- 

Mr.  DoREMTTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  take  up  the  examinatKc 
-of  Mr.  O'Connor  I  want  to  make  a  request  that  the  committee  a^ 
the  Inspector  General  of  the  Army  for  the  recent  report  on  the  tmct 
used  at  Camp  Sherman  and  prepared  by  Col.  Shaw.  It  is  not  iim%- 
sary  to  have  that  report  to-day,  but  if  we  can  get  it  before  ire  coe- 
clude  it  will  be  very  satisfactory. 

I  desire  to  ask  you,  Mr.  O'Connor,  some  questions  with  reg&rd  * 
the  estimate  whi^h  you  prepared  for  the  construction  of  Camp  Gran:. 
and  which  was  the  subject  of  your  testimony  at  Rockford,  lU.,  tafex 
before  subcommittee  No.  2  on  November  12,  1919.  I  have  read  ti- 
testimony  which  you  gave  upon  that  occasion,  Mr.  O'Connor,  and  .'. 
I  understand  it  aright,  you  estimate  the  cost  of  constructing  Car  ' 
Grant  at  $8,819,544.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  I  think  those  are  the  figures.  Congressman.    W^.it 
^ver  figures  are  given  there  [indicating] . 

Mr.  Doremus.  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  O'Connor.  What  was  the  figure? 

Mr.  Doremus.  $8,819,544. 

Mr.  O'Connor.  That  is  correct ;  yes,  sir. . 

Mr.  DoREJius.  In  your  testimony  did  you  assume  that  yoa  ox. 
■do  the  work  in  the  period  of  actual  perfonnance  under  theoontrart 

Mr.  O'Connor.  You  mean  in  the  time  the  buildings  were  actui. 
<;onstructed  ? 

Mr.  Doremus.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Mr.  Doremus.  I  am  informed  bv  the  Construction  Division  th»* 
the  actual  expenditures  made  at  Camp  Grant  were  $12.851.2S9.7- 
exclusive  of  freight.    I  assume  from  you  estimate  that  you  w«r. 
have  been  willing  to  perform  the  work  at  that  camp  for  appn^x 
mately  $4,000,000  less  than  was  actually  expended  for  that.     I«  ti.ar 
correct  ? 
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Mr.  O'Connor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  If  you  will  permit  me  to  interject  a  question,  that 
would  be  exclusive  or  the  rifle  range  and  other  matters  which  you 
did  not  take  into  consideration  in  making  your  estimate ! 

Mr.  O'Connor.  I  took  in  only  the  camp  limits. 

Mr.  DoREMTTS.  It  is  my  understanding  that  in  your  estimate  you 
figured  the  amount  of  the  material  that  would  jgo  into  the  buildings, 
and  used  the  current  market  price  of  the  materials  prevailing  at  that 
time;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  I  wish  you  would  state  to  the  committee  what  per- 
centage of  waste,  if  any,  you  allowed  on  lumber  ? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  On  framing  lumber.  2  by  4.  2  bj  6,  2  by  8,  and  so 
forth,  I  allowed  no  waste ;  but  on  sheathing — ^that  is,  the  tongued  and 
prrooved — X  allowed  no  waste;  but  on  anything  that  was  machined 
I  allowed  the  usual  percentage  that  we  deduct — one-fifth  in  some 
cases,  20  per  cent,  and  in  some  cases  one-third,  such  as  in  flooring ;  we 
had  it  at  one-third. 

Mr.  DoREMirs.  On  that  class  of  material  you  allowed  a  waste  of  20 
per  cent;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  What  was  your  allowance  for  waste  on  nails  ? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Why,  in  fiffuring  nails,  it  has  always  been  my  cus- 
tom to  figure  about  20  pounds  to  1,000  feet  of  lumber.  In  this  case, 
in  the  case  of  Camp  Grant,  I  fi^re  on  20  pounds  for  1,000  feet  of 
lumber,  and  I  estimated  those  nails  at  what  we  were  paying  for  them 
in  Chicago.  We  bought  them  for  about  4  cents  a  pound  in  Chicago. 
I  knew  that  here,  where  you  bought  a  great  quantity  of  nails,  by  the 
carload  in  fact,  you  could  reduce  that  cost  very  much,  but  that  is 
what  I  used  in  my  estimate. 

Mr.  DoREMtJS.  Can  you  inform  the  committee,  Mr.  O'Connor,  as  to 
the  amount  of  waste  that  is  estimated  by  building  authorities  on  work 
of  that  character?  Would  your  allowance  of  20  per  cent  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  is  ordinarily  allowed  by  men  experienced  in  the 
building  business? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Yes;I  think  it  is  what  is  ordinarily  allowed.  Any- 
way, in  my  20  years  of  business  I  have  used  those  figures,  and  gen- 
erally came  out  right.  Of  course,  we  are  not  infallible.  Sometimes 
we  figure  a  little  less,  sometimes  a  little  more. 

Air.  DoREMus.  What  allowance,  if  any,  would  you  make  for  sewer 
pipe? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  That  I  could  not  say.  All  the  utilities  I  got  in  a 
lump  sum  from  outside  contractors  in  that  line  and  took  the  bid  as 
the  basis  for  my  figures,  as  in  any  of  the  building  contracts  that  I 
fiprire  from  day  to  day. 

Mr.  DoRRMus.  And  as  to  the  amount  you  figured  for  waste,  you  are 
unable  to  state? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Yes,  sir. 

Air.  DoREMus.  Did  you  make  any  allowance  for  waste  on  wood- 
stave  pipe? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  You  mean  for  the  sewer? 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Yes,  sir. 

Air.  O'Connor.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 
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Mr.  DoREMus.  In  reaching  j'our  conclusion,  Mr.  O'Connor,  that 
you  could  have  constructed  this  camp  for  over  $4,000,000  less  th&n 
was  actually  expended  on  it,  did  you  take  into  consideration  anj  of 
the  material  changes  which  were  made,  but  which  were  not  made  at 
the  time  you  made  your  estimate  ? 

Mr.  O'Connor.   You  mean  on  hand  at  Camp  Grant? 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  O'Connor.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  take  that  into  consideration  at 
all.  My  figures  were  made  up  as  though  Camp  Grant  did  not  exisi. 
ThOT  were  independent  entirely  of  the  existence  of  the  camp. 

Mr.  DoRBMirs.  I  am  advised  by  the  construction  division  that  a 
very  complete  inventory  of  the  material  and  equipment  on  band  and 
not  erected,  made  of  December  31,  1918,  shows  $817,523.49  worth  of 
material  and  equipment  on  hand.  To  which  should  be  added  freight 
to  the  amount  of  $222,129.21,  as  I  understand  it,  you  have  no  IomvI- 
edee  of  that  fact. 

Mr.  O'Connor.  No. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  Are  you  aware  that  Camp  Grant  was  being  enlarged 
to  accommodate  23,614  additional  troops,  and  that  the  work  wa> 
shut  down  very  abruptly  on  the  signing  of  the  armistice? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  I  heard  that;  yes,  sir.  That  is,  I  did  not  kn»>» 
how  many  troops  would,  be  accommodated,  but  I  heard  it  was  sfan 
down  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  I  assume  that  you  are  aware  that  at  the  time  xhn 
contract  was  made  for  the  construction  of  Cam^  Grant  speed  vv 
essential,  and  that  the  first  contingent  of  the  National  Armj  was  t-^ 
arrive  on  the  1st  of  September? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Yes,  sir;  I  remember  that. 

Mr.  DoREHXJs.  I  might  add  that  the  date  for  the  arri^-al  of  tiv 
first  contingent  was  afterwards  advanced  to  September  5.  Are  yoc 
aware  of  the  fact  that  only  112  days  elapsed  between  the  paaas; 
of  the  draft  act  May  16, 1917,  and  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  tae  firs 
contingent  at  Camp  Grant  on  September  5  ? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  One  hundred  and  twelve  days. . 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Yes,  sir.  Can  you  advise  the  committee  how  nuu  - 
days  and  between  what  dates  you  made  your  estimates  of  what  tb» 
camp,  in  your  opinion,  should  cost  ? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  That  is,  how  many  days  it  took  me  to  do  this  wivk 

Mr.  DoREMTJS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  O'Connor.  P'or  the  purpose  of  estimating  alone  I  think  it  toi-« 
us  about  10  days.  That  was  work  we  spent  on  it.  Of  course,  we  sprct 
a  lot  of  time  in  Camp  Grant  with  the  general  plans  and  checind  ti- 
buildings.  The  majority  of  my  time  was  spent  down  there,  Th.»: 
was  to  see  if  the  buildings  as  marked  on  the  plat  were  baih.  W- 
checked  and  marked  for  every  fence  and  shed  and  shanty,  and  I  «  . 
sav  that  it  took  us  approximately,  in  estimating  alone,  about  10  day- 

^r.  DoREMus.  You  have  been  in  the  building  business  for  qroite  » 
long  time,  have  you  not,  Mr.  O'Connor? 

Ml.  O'Connor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  In  your  experience  have  you  ever  handled  larr- 
numbers  of  men? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  I  have  handled  as  high  as  1.500  men. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  That  would  be  the  maximum  number,  yon  thi*r.s. 
that  you  have  had  under  you  at  one  time? 
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Mr.  O'Connor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoBEMUB.  Did  you  ever  do  any  work  outside  of  the  city  where 
you  had  to  house  and  care  for  the  employees? 

Mr.  O'CoNNOB.  To  a  very  small  extent.  The  only  time  that  I 
remember  of  was  at  Algonquin^  on  the  Ohio  Biver,  of  building  18 
buildings  for  the  United  Charities. 

Mr.  DoBEMtTS.  Do  you  recall  how  many  employees  you  had  on  that 
job! 

Mr.  O'Connor.  I  did  not  have  over  350  men. 

Mr.  DoREMtrs.  In  your  testimony  at  Rockford  you  referred  to  the 
construction  of  a  building  at  the  southwest  comer  of  Michigan 
Avenue  and  Twenty-fifth  Street,  Chicago.  As  I  understand  it,  you 
were  the  contractor  on  that  building,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoRE3iDS.  What  type  of  construction  was  it? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  You  see,  I  had  two  buildings  at  Twenty-fifth  and 
Michigan  Avenue.  I  do  not  remember  just  which  one  you  referred 
to.    Does  it  mention  any  special  building  in  there  [indicating]  ? 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  Southwest  corner  of  Michigan  Avenue  and  Twentv- 
fifth  Street? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  That  was  mill  construction.  It  was  at  Twenty- 
fifth  Street  and  Michigan  Avenue. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  What  sort  of  construction  did  you  say  it  was? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  It  was  mill  construction. 

Mr.  DoREMDS.  Some  testimony  has  been  adduced  by  the  committee 
to  the  effect  that  one  of  these  barracks  had  so  many  men  upon  it  that 
the  roof  fell  through.  In  this  connection,  I  will  as2  you  if  you  had 
any  serious  accidents  in  the  construction  of  the  building  in  Chicago 
at  the  corner  of  Twenty-fifth  Street  and  Michigan  Avenue? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Yes.  sir;  I  did.    A  scaffolding  fell  down. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  And  how  many  men  were  killed  in  that  accident? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  One  man. 

Mr.  DoREHus.  You  are  sure  that  thera  was  not  more  than  one  man 
killed? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  One  man  was  killed  outright.  I  think  there  was 
another  who  died  some  two  or  three  weeks  later. 

Mr.  DoREMFS.  You  would  not  be  prepared  to  testify  that  two  of 
them  did  not  die  afterwards? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  That  may  be  right.  There  was  one  who  died 
afterwards,  but  there  was  one  man  killed  outright.  That  is,  he  died 
about  a  half  hour  after  the  accident  occurred. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  I  think  the  record  ought  to  show  at  this  point  that 
I  am  not  asking  this  particular  question  of  Mr.  O'Connor  for  tha 
purpose  of  discrediting  him  as  a  builder,  but  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing that  these  accidents  will  happen,  and  that  they  are  not  peculiar 
to  the  cost-plus  system  of  building, 

Mr.  O'Connor.  And  if  I  might  state  here,  Mr.  Congressman,  also, 
that  the  coroner's  jury  exonerated  the  contractor  in  that  case  for  that 
accident. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  I  have  no  doubt  of  that. 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Can  you  tell  us  how  much  that  building  cost?  Ha\  a 
you  any  data  regarding  it? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  It  was  not  over  $45,000  or  $50,000. 
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Mr.  DoREMUs.  Can  you  tell  us  how  long  it  took  you  to  bnild  it? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  No;  I  could  not  do  it;  I  do  not  remember  the 
figures. 

Mr.  DoREMUS.  Do  you  know  how  many  men  were  killed  durin* 
the  construction  of  Camp  Grant? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  D0HEMU8.  I  gather  from  your  testimony,  Mr.  O'Connor,  tlul 
vou  class  as  overhead  everything  above  the  grade  of  foremen:  am 
I  right  about  that? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  I  put  in  the  general  superintendents.  Yes:  I 
know  that. 

Mr.  DoREMCs.  Well,  it  would  include  everyone  above  the  ^rade  of 
foreman  ? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  DoREMtJB.  Have  you  a  copy  of  your  estimate  before  vou.  Mr. 
O'Connor? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  I  think  I  can  find  it. 

Mr.  D0REMTT8.  I  merely  wish  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  rejr»ri- 
ing  your  overhead.  First,  I  ask  you  if  the  figure  of  $251,841  repr*- 
sents  your  overhead  in  that  estimate? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Yes;  it  does. 

Mr.  DoREMTjs.  And  this  [indicating]  is  made  up  of  the  itMiif  --f 
$235,000? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoRBMtrs.  Also  of  the  item  of  $15,501  ? 

Mr.  O'Connor,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMtrs.  And  also  of  the  item  of  $1,340! 

Mr.  O'Connor.  In  that  little  theater  building  I  had  the  oxtrbni 
and  profit  lumped,  which  run  to  $3,254. 

Mr.  DoRBMUS.  Now,  your  testimony  shows  that  in  your  OTeriM»i 
you  charge  excess  trucks,  liability  insurance,  the  cost  of  ttmcJBNO- 
ers,  bookkeepers,  superintendents,  and  general  foremen.  Alan  w^ 
was  railroad  fares  and  miscellaneous  items;  is  that  correct t 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  D0REMU8.  What  would  you  say  as  to  the  construction  ftt  Cab.7 
Grant,  as  to  whether  it  was  simple  or  otherwiae? . 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Very  simple,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  D0REMU8.  Would  you  consider  it  a  very  bi^  job  i 

Mr.  O'CoNNER.  In  volume;  yes.     A  very  large  job. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Is  it  what  is  known  in  the  construction  worit  «.«  tr 
organization  job? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  It  would  be, 

Mr.  D0REMTJ8.  That  being  true,  the  success  or  failure  of  the  pm)#<t 
would  depend  upon  the  organization  of  the  contractor? 

Mr,  O'Connor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  I  assiune,  that  being  the  case,  that  you  e»r*  v» 
question  of  organization  your  particular  attention  in  preparim;  t*  * 
estimate? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMTJs.  Will  you  give  the  committee  an  outline  of  mnr 
organization  ? 

Mr.  O'CoNMER.  In  the  general  organization  I  figured  on  I  sufv^ 
intendent,  who  would  have  control  of  the  entire  camp,  and  4  a»4Hi- 
ant  superintendents.    The  1  general  superintendent,  then  4  sofur- 
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intendents,  then  8  assistant  superintendents,  3  car  tracers,  1  head 
bookkeeper,  2  assistant  bookkeepers,  SO  clerks,  and  80  timekeepers. 
That  was  the  pei-sonnel  of  the  organization. 

Mr.  DoREMUH.  Now,  will  you  give  us  the  rates  of  compensation 
that  you  figured  for  these  men  in  the  organizations  ? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  We  figured  for  the  general  superintendent  a  salary 
of  $500  a  month ;  for  the  4  superintendents  we  figured  a  salary  of 
$400  a  month ;  for  the  8  assistant  superintendents  we  figured  a  salary 
of  $300  a  month ;  for  the  car  tracers  we  figured  a  salary  of  $250  a 
month;  for  the  head  bookkeeper  we  figured  $300  a  month;  for  the 
assistant  bookkeepers  we  figured  $250  a  month ;  for  the  30  clerks  we 
figured  $175  a  month ;  and  for  the  30  timekeepers  we  figured  $150  a 
month. 

Mr.  DoREMiTS.  In  your  estimate,  did  you  allow  anything  for  cots? 
Mr.  O'Connor.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Did  you  allow  anything  for  refrigerators? 
Mr.  O'Connor,  No,  "sir. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  Did  you  allow  anything  for  laundry  equipment? 
Mr.  O'Connor.  No,  sir.    You  mean  for  the  housing  of  the  men? 
Mr.  DoREMus.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  O'Connor.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Did  you  allow  for  refrigerator  machinery? 
Mr.  O'Connor.  No,  sir.  > 

Mr.  DoREMtTS.  Did  you  figure  anything  for  refrigerators  and 
laundry  equipment  for  the  troops  ? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  I  would  have  to  refer  to  my  figures  for  that,  Mr. 
Congressman. 

i&.  Doremus.  I  am  referring  to  the  equipment.  I  am  very  anxious 
to  ascertain,  Mr.  O'Connor,  whether  jou  allowed  anything  for  cots, 
for  refrigerators,  for  laundry  equipment,  and  for  refrigerator  ma- 
chinery which  were  for  the  men  upon  the  job.  The  construction 
people  or  the  men  in  the  camp. 

Mr.  O'Connor.  I  did  not  figure  on  it  for  the  men  on  the  con- 
struction job.    That  I  am  positive  of. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  would  like  to  ask  Col.  Shelby,  representing  the 
construction  division,  if  it  was  a  part  of  the  contractor's  duty, 
under  the  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  cantonments,  to  fur- 
nish machinery  and  refrigerators  and  materials  connected  with  it  ? 

Col.  Shelbt.  He  did  under  the  contract;  it  was  part  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  job. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Your  contract  does  not  set  it  out;  how  do  you 
work  that  in  ? 

Col.  Sheibt.  I  think  the  contract  will  show  that. 
Mr.  DoREMtrs.  We  would  like  to  have  just  exactly  what  Mr. 
O'Connor  included  in  this  estimate. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  Mr.  Doremus,  for  loading 
up  of  the  cost  of  construction  with  furniture,  and  things  of  that 
kind,  that  has  no  part  whatever  with  the  construction. 

Mr.  DoBEMtTS,  I  have  not  asked  him  any  questions  about  f  urnituife. 
Mr.  McKenzie.  If  a  man  puts  up  a  bam  house  and  then  does  not 
put  in  a  span  of  horses,  then  his  estimate  will  be  wrong? 

Mr.  Doremus.  We  will  be  prepared  to  show  that  all  of  these 
various  items  went  to  the  cost  of  Camp  Sherman  and  are  included  in 
the  total  sum  of  $12,851,289.78. 
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Mr.  O'Connor.  In  Camp  Grant? 

Mr.  DoKEMtrs.  Am  I  rignt  about  this,  Col,  Shelby? 

Col.  Shelby.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Are  you  able  at  this  time  to  give  as  an  answo'  to 
that  question,  Mr.  O'Cfonnor? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  I  did  not  figure  any  cots;  no. 

Mr.  DoHEMus.  You  figured  no  refrigerators  ? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  No. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  You  figured  no  laundry  equipment? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  No, 

Mr.  DoREuns.  You  figured  on  no  refrigerator  machinery  f 

Mr.  O'Connor.  No, 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  You  figured  no  fire  engines  ? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Fire  engines? 

Mr.  DoREMus,  Yes. 

Mr.  O'Connor.  No. 

Mr.  DoREMtrs.  You  did  not  figure  on  fire  extinguishers? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  No, 

Mr,  DoREHus.  You  did  not  figure  on  fire  hose? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  No. 

Mr.  DoREMTTS,  If  these  things  aU  went  into  Camp  Grant  it  woald 
be  necessary  to  pay  not  only  the  first  cost  but  also  the  cost  of  xht 
labor  in  distributing  and  installing  these  various  things;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  They  would  have  to  be  placed  around,  I  sappoer. 

Mr.  DoREMiTS.  And  they  would  have  to  be  unloaded  ? 

Mr.O'CoNNOR.  Yes, 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Now,  let  us  start  over  to  the  bakery.  Did  yoa  makt 
an  allowance  for  the  special  racks  on  which  the  bread  is  placed  afur 
it  is  removed  from  the  ovens  ? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  I  will  try  to  find  that  here.  Congressman.  It  is  • 
little  hard  from  these  figures.  I  have  your  tables — large  tables  aai 
small  tables — and  we  have  140  feet  of  shelving,  140  Imeal  feet  » f 
shelving,  and  I  see  aside  of  it -a  diagram,  which  may  be  the  r>^ 
which  you  are  referring  to.  There  is  a  little  plan  there.  The  plas 
indicates  a  little  rack  of  some  sort. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  In  your,  estimates,  I  think  you  allow  $9,500  for  ta* 
construction  of  the  post  bakery  ? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Yes,  sir;  $9,500. 

Mr.  Doremus.  In  that  estimate,  did  you  allow  anything  for  t:< 
bakery  equipment? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  No;  nothing. 

Mr.  Doremus.  You  did  not  allow  an;^thing  for  the  special  ovmi«  ! 

Mr.  O'Connor,  Nothing  for  the  equipment ;  we  had  no  ovens  ci- 
sidered  at  all. 

Mr.  Doremus.  That  class  of  constructicm,  Mr.  O'Connor,  would  '  •■ 
regarded  as  inflammable  in  its  nature,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Doremus.  Bearing  in  mind  that  it  was  essential  to  hare  ti.^- 
camp  ready  for  the  receipt  of  troops,  how  much  did  you  allow  f.  - 
fire  protection? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  I  estimated  it  in  my  own  mind  that  perhaps  t>.» 
fire  protection  would  cost  $10,000. 

Mr.  Doremus.  And  that  was  included  in  vour  estimate  * 
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Mr.  O'Connor.  Of.  coarse,  we  had  use  of  the  permanent  fire  sta- 
tions built. 

Mr.  DoKEMus.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  $10,000  would  have  been 
ample  for  all  the  fire  protection  necessary  at  Camp  Grant? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Here  was  my  basis  of  figuring,  that  I  think.  Con- 
gressman, when  you  work  that  out,  you  wul  understand.  After  the 
first  three  months  the  troops  would  be  on  the  site,  and  after  then 
the  Government  would  have  the  permanent  fire  protection  apparatus 
ready.  After  that  time  I  presumed  they  would  use  that  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  entire  camp. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  But  suppose  the  camp  would  bum  down  before  the 
1st  of  September? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  In  the  first  three  months? 

Mr.  DoHEMus.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  O'Connor.  That  is  where  my  first  $10,000  came  in,  during  the 
first  90  days. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  In  your  fire-protection  scheme,  did  you  contemplate 
fire  stations? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Not  temporary  fire  stations :  one  of  the  first  build- 
ings that  I  had  figured  on  putting  up  had  been  a  permanent  fire 
station,  and  utilizing  that  for  temporary  protection  for  the  first 
three  months. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  That  would  be  included  in  your  $10,000  estimate  ? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  No;  that  would  be  a  permanent  building,  built 
tinder  the  contract. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Then  that  was  not  included  in  your  estimate  ? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Yes. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  What  did  you  allow  for  that? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Whatever  I  figure  here  for  the  fire  station. 

Mr.  DoREMUS.  Can  you  turn  to  that  and  give  us  the  figures? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Two  fire  stations,  31  by  67  feet;  one  fire  station, 
10  by  14  feet;  one  fire  station,  31  by  88  feet;  and  just  for  illustration, 
the  one  31  by  84  is  a  $3,200-structure. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  That  is  for  fire  stations? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Yes. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Now,  let  us  take  a  little  item  in  connection  with 
fire  protection.  What  allowance  did  you  make  for  fire  barrels 
and  buckets?     . 

Mr.  O'Connor.  I  did  not  make  any  detail  of  the  fire  protection 
system  at  all.  We  talked  it  over  in  the  office  and  I  though  that  the 
sum  of  $10,000  was  all  necessary  to  take  care  of  the  fire  protection  we 
would  need  for  the  first  90  days. 

Mr.  Doremus.  And  it  is  then  your  deliberate  opinion  that  that 
would  have  been  ample,  Mr.  O'Connor? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  In  my  judgment  it  was. 

Mr,  DoREHus.  You  realize,  of  course,  that  while  that  work  was 
being  constructed  there  was  no  water  system. 

Mr.  O'Connor.  I  realize  that. 

Mr.  DoREMxrs.  In  view  of  the  fact  of  that  form  of  construction, 
which  was  particularly  hazardous  from  the  standpoint  of  fire,  I  as- 
sume that  it  would  have  been  imperative  in  order  to  prevent  fire,  to 
keep_  the  lumber,  the  shavings,  and  the  scraps,  and  various  thinss  on 
the  job,  cleaned  up  daily;  is  that  right? 
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Mr.  O'Connor.  You  would  have  to  keep  the  shavings  cleaned  a\ 

Mr.  DoREHUS.  And  if  you  had  undertaken  this  job,  would  not  jo-. 
have  cleaned  up  all  the  scrap  material  ? 

Mr.  D'CoNNOB.  Oh,  yes;  I  would  have  taken  the  shavings  and  th- 
Somali  pieces  of  lumber  out  of  the  buildings. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  And  that  would  have  been  true  as  to  all  of  the  ap 
proximately  1,500  buildings  on  the  job.  Now,  would  you  have  mad- 
any  allowance  for  the  cleaning  up  on  the  job  ? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Not  specifically;  I  did  not,  but  I  would  take  tii^ 
same  precautions  that  I  do  in  all  my  buildings  that  are  inilanunabl«- 
I  would  keep  them  suflSciently  clean  so  that  there  would  be  no  irrvi- 
danger  of  fire. 

IVlr.  DoREMus.  As  I  understand  it,  you  have  no  item  in  your  e-t 
mate  to  cover  that  cost  ? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  No;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Can  you  give  the  committee  an  idea  of  the  nom?*-: 
of  men  you  figured  on  in  order  to  complete  the  work  involved  in  t  • 
original  cantonment? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Why,  we  would  have  started  out  there  with  sor ' 
thing  like,  perhaps,  260  or  300  men ;  after  a  few  days  we  would  ha' ' 
increased  that  number  to  1,000  men,  and  worked  up  until  perhaps  «• 
would  have  6,500  or  6,000  men. 

Mr.  DoREMXTS.  Would  that  6,000  have  been  the  maximum  nam"  •  • 
of  men  that  you  would  have  employed? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  I  do  not  think  we  would  have  ever  had  ov»- 
6,000  men. 

Mr.  DoREMUS.  Did  you  ever  give  any  consideraticm  to  the  qoest:* : 
of  bunk  houses  for  the  men? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  No;  because  I  figured  on  using  the  permanpr' 
buildings  for  that  purpose,  both  as  mess  halls  and  as  bunk  hoa^v? 

Mr.  DoREMus.  How  would  you  have  bunked  the  men  before  th-  ~ 
buildings  were  up? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  For  the  first  few  days  before  there  was  mie  baill 
ing  up,  I  figured  on  the  men  staying  in  Rockford,  or  any  pU- 
that  they  could. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Do  you  think  that  would  have  been  a  practir^ 
proposition  ? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Yes ;  I  do ;  until  the  first  building  was  thrown  ':  - 

Mr.  Doremus.  How  much  did  you  allow  for  the  construction  ' 
the  mess. hall,  for  the  feeding  of  the  employees? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  I  did  not  allow  anything  for  that 

Mr.  Doremus.  How  much  did  you  allow  for  installing  kitcb»- 
equipment? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Nothing. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Your  estimate  did  not  include  ranges,  steam  tmh'.-" 
dishwashers,  and  the  other  articles  necessary  to  care  for  thonsaz:  - 
of  boarders  in  a  hurry  ? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  I  did  not  include  anything  for  that. 

Mr.  DoBEMus.  How  much  did  you  allow  for  storehooses,  refrlr 
erators,  pantries  for  commissary  purposes 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Nothing  for  that. 

Mr.  Doremus.  How  much  did  you  allow  for  loss  in  runninir  tl 
commissary  ? 
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Mr.  O'Connor.  I  did  not  figure  anything  for  the  loss  in  running 
that.  I  thought  if  I  hired  an  efficient  man  we  might  come  out  even 
on  it. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Did  you  take  this  into  consideration  in  your  over- 
head, that  you  would  handle  the  feeding  of  the  men,  or  was  it  a 
part  of  the  main  work? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  We  always  knew  that  it  would  always  be  neces- 
sary to  feed  the  men,  and  it  always  has  been  a  question  with  rail- 
road contractors  who  are  experienced  in  that  line  of  work,  as  to 
the  cost  of  feeding  the  men.  I  understand  that  75  per  cent  of  them 
come  out  behind  and  about  25  per  cent  of  them  come  out  even  on 
the  feeding  of  the  men;  and,  as  I  say,  we  had  $250,000  for  over- 
head, or  rather  $251,000,  and  5  per  cent  of  the  entire  amount  for 
profit.  I  considered  that  if  we  would  lose  $50,000  or  $75,000  on 
the  feeding  of  the  men  it  was  amply  taken  care  of  in  the  profit.  In 
other  words,  I  felt  that  if  it  had  been  possible  to  get  the  contract, 
and  have  worked  your  plant  for  14  months  at  least,  and  your  men 
could  have  been  well  taken  care  of,  any  contractor  at  that  time, 
with  the  way  things  were  going,  would  have  jumped  at  it,  because 
most  of  us  were  sitting  in  our  offices,  we  could  not  get  work.  If 
you  made  $100,000  you  were  lucky,  and  I  had  something  like  $430,- 

000  for  the  profit.  If  I  would  have  had  that  much  money  I  would 
have  been  willing  to  lose  $100,000  or  $200,000  of  that,  or  even  $300,- 
000,  and  still  come  out  with  $100,000  ahead  of  the  game. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  So  you  figured  that  whatever  you  lost  on  the  com- 
jnissary  would  be  taken  care  of  out  of  the  profits?  You  estimated 
your  profits  on  $433,000  ? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Something  like  that.  At  first  it  was  2^  per  cent, 
and  gradually  it  was  increased  to  5  per  cent  to  take  care  of  any  con- 
tingency that  might  arise.    If  I  could  have  got  out  $100,000  ahead, 

1  would  have  been  happy  and  satisfied. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Mr.  O'Connor,  how  many  saw  rigs  and  what  kinds 
did  you  figure  on  having  at  the  cantonment? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  I  did  not  figure  on  any  saw  rigs  at  all.  I  made 
that  up  in  my  estimate  of  labor  on  the  carpentering. 

Mr.  DoTjEMus.  How  many  concrete  mixers  did  you  figure  on  ? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  I  figured  on  using  about  three  concrete  mixers. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Only  three  concrete  mixers? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Yes,  sir ;  only  three  concrete  mixei's. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Will  you  tell  us  how  you  would  work  those  concrete 
gangs  ? 

]V&.  O'Connor.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  small  amount  of  concrete 
that  was  in  the  camp.  Camp  Grant,  you  could  almost  mix  it  by  hand. 
I  have  a  small  concrete  mixer  that  several  laborers  can  haul  around 
the  place. 

Mr.  DoREMtTS.  You  are  quite  sure  that  three  concrete  mixers  would 
have  been  sufficient? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  a  United  States  concrete  mixer 
that  three  or  four  laborers  can  push  from  unit  to  unit. 

Mr.  DoREMus,  How  long  did  you  figure  it  would  take  a  gang  to 
floor  one  of  the  small  outhouses^ 

Mr.  O'Connor.  You  mean  to  put  in  the  floor;  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  have  that  in  detail  or  not.  That  floor  was  4  inches  rough 
concrete,  with  a  half-inch  finishing  coat.    We  did  not  put  the  men  on 
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that  detail,  but  we  have  figured  it  at  20  cents  per  square  foot.    That 
is  the  way  I  always  have  figured  it,  at  20  cents  per  square  foot. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  How  many  small  lavatories  did  you  figure  on  ! 

Mr.  O'CoKNOR.  One  lavatory,  14  feet  by  18  feet;  121  lavatories.  14 
feet  by  14  feet;  10  lavatories,  21  feet  by  4*9  feet;  7  lavatoriess  14  feet 
by  28  feet;  177  lavatories,  21  feet  by  56  feet;  3  lavatories,  14  feet  b> 
^6  feet;  3  lavatories,  21  feet  by  48  feet;  1  lavatory,  14  feet  bv  ^ 
feet;  26  lavatories,  14  feet  by  21  feet;  2  lavatories,  29  feet  by  56  tee«: 
;23  lavatories,  20  feet  by  49  feet;  1  lavatory,  14  feet  by  35  feet:  1 
lavatory,  29  feet  by  29  feet;  18  lavatories,  14  feet  by  29  feet:  - 
lavatories,  14  feet  by  20  feet;  2  lavatories,  14  feet  by  16  feet;  4  1»t»- 
tories,  24  feet  by  35  feet. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Have  you  the  total  of  the  number  of  laratoriee ! 

Mr.  O'Connor.  I  think  there  were  402. 

Mr.  DoRBMus.  You,  of  course,  Mr.  O'Connor,  are  familiar  with  li 
fact  that  other  buildings  in  the  camp  besides  the  lavatories,  such  i.- 
the  post  exchange,  the  oakery,  the  laundry,  the  veterinary  hor.piu  -. 
feed  houses,  and  storehouses,  all  had  concrete  floors? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Yes. 

Mr.  DoRBMxrs.  And  you  figured  on  all  those? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Yes,*  sir. 

Mr.  DosEMus.  Did  you  make  any  allowance  for  the  rental  • : 
saddle  horses,  for  the  use  of  those  who  had  the  supervision  of  tti* 
twork? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  I  covered  that  item  by  the  autos,  ConprressmAn. 

Mr.  DoREMTjs.  Of  course,  you  are  aware  that  there  were  no  r»»*.  .- 
when  construction  was  begun.  Do  you  think  that  work  could  Ikifr 
been  done  without  the  use  of  saddle  horses? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  I  had  figured  railroad  fares  and  autos  at  $!.>.)>• 
I  figured  that  would  take  care  of  anything  in  the  nature  of  horsrs. 

Mr.  DoREMTTS.  You  want  it  understood  that  you  included  wiut- 
■ever  horses  would  be  necessai-y;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Now,  in  making  this  estimate  you  went  orer  t;.  - 
•camp  personally.     You  are  familiar  with  the  conditioos  genen'. 
there  ? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Yes,  sir;  I  went  over  it  personally. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Let  us  take  the  largest  building  in  the  camp,  t'r 
laundry,  which,  as  I  understand  it,  is  200  feet  by  270  feet.     I  th  :.» 
your  estimate  on  that  building  is  $51,000. 

Mr.  O'Connor.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  You  know,  of  course,  that  there  is  a  concrete  A»  - 
in  that  entire  building? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  If  it  should  develop,  Mr.  O'Connor,  that  the  o--* 
of  the  material  alone  in  that  building  amounted  to  $63,260.33  wo. 
it  make  any  difference  in  your  .estimate? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Not  in  the  construction  altme.  on  what  I  figun'. 
Does  that  figure  take  in  equipment,  machinery? 

Mr.  DoREMUS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Of  course,  I  have  no  idea  as  to  what  t\w  vxvt.  >• 
tually  was  of  that. 

Mr.  DoRKMvs.  You  did  not  include  machinery  and  equipniecT 
that? 
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Mr.  O'CoNNOB.  No.  This  is  the  building  shown  on  the  plain  [in- 
dicating]. 

Mr.  DoHEMtrs.  Then  you  allowed  more  for  machinery  and  equip- 
ment of  the  laundry? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Not  at  all.  I  figured  the  excavation  trench  and 
footing,  excavation,  all  concrete  work  for  the  trenches,  and  the  gen- 
eral concrete  work  for  the  floor,  which  omsisted  of  4  inches  of 
rpiigh  concrete  and  2  inches,  filling  up  under  the  wooden  floors,  and 
all  of  the  lumber,  the  trenchers,  under  the  washers;  the  trenchers 
under  the  extractors ;  all  of  the  roofing,  novelty  siding,  and  the  mill- 
•work,  and  a  little  hardware,  but  no  equipment,  and  of  course  not 
the  laundry  outfit. 

Mr.  DoREMTTS.  No  machinery. 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  I  presiune  you  have  given  us  all  the  details  of  that 
$51,000  estimate? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  about  all. 

Mr.  DoREMCs.  What  can  you  tell  the  committee  as  to  the  labor 
turnover  on  a  job  like  at  Camp  Grant  ? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  You  mean  m  the  changing  of  the  men? 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Yes. 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Why,  there  would  be  some  turnover  in  a  job  of  that 
size.  You  would  have  a  lot  of  drifting  mechanics  coming  and  going. 
But  it  is  always  my  endeavor  on  the  job  to  get  men  at  the  start  and 
try  very  hard  to  keep  them. 

Mr.  DoRi^us.  On  a  job  of  that  magnitude,  Mr.  O'Connor,  the 
turnover  would  be  considerable? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  I  presume  it  would  be. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  In  your  estimate,  did  you  allow  anything  for  re- 
cruiting? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  No;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  How  much  did  you  allow  for  transportation  of  the 
men  to  and  from  the  job  ? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  DoREMus.  I  am  referring  now  to  the  recruiting,  Mr.  O'Con- 
nor; were  there  any  charges  for  that? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  That  is  all  taken  up  in  this  $15,000. 

Mr.  DoREMTTS.  That  is  the  item  for  transportation  ? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Yes;  transportation  and  autos,  $15,000. 

Mr.  DoRBMTJS.  Do  you  think  you  could  have  recruited  without  any 
material  difficulty  under  the  conditions  which  existed  in  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1917  ? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  I  think  I  would  have  had  no  material  difficulty  at 
all  for  the  first  couple  of  months.  After  that  time  it  became  very 
difficult  to  get  men.  I  figured  that  this  was  a  going  matter,  and  if 
the  men  were  treated  fair  and  right  that  there  would  be  very  little 
difficulty  in  keeping  them  on  the  job.  It  was  a  good,  healthy  place 
to  work  in.  The  ground  was  high  and  level.  They  had  no  marshy 
ground  except  down  at  the  Ericsson  group. 

Mr.  DoREMtTS.  What  can  you  tell  us  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  task 
of  assembling  the  materials  for  the  buildings  of  Camp  Grant? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  You  mean  placing  them  at  the  different  units 
where  needed  ? 
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Mr.  D0REMU8.  Getting  them  on  the  job  originally. 

Mr.  O'Connor.  That  would  be  some  job. 

Mr.  D0REMU8.  It  would  be  a  tremendous  job,  would  it  nott 

Mr.  O'Connor.  It  would. 

Mr.  D0REMU8.  I  am  informed  by  the  Construction  Divisifn  of  the 
War  Department  that  Camp  Grant  alone  used  4,353  cars  of  construc- 
tion material  and  equipment  up  to  November  7,  1917,  and  that  the 
other  National  Army  cantonments  they  had  received  by  November  7. 
1917,  77,317  cars  of  similar  material.  And  that  the  National  Guard 
camps  had  received  32,041  cars  of  material.  In  other  words,  that 
would  be  109,358  cars  of  construction  material  and  equipment  for  th« 
82  jobs  alone.  I  am  also  advised  that  these  materials  were  scheduled. 
ordered,  manufactured,  inspected,  shipped,  and  delivered  in  145  days. 
In  other  words,  from  June  15  to  November  7.  What  can  you  state  :■« 
the  committee  as  to  how  you  regard  that  sort  of  a  transportatio:i 
feat? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  I  should  say  it  was  ably  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  DoREMus,  In  your  estimate,  Mr.  O'Connor,  did  you  all«'T 
anything  for  expediting  those  shipments  of  material  to  the  job  t 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Why,  I  figured  in  my  overhead  the  eniployii>irr.: 
of  three  car  tracers  to  work  on  that  continually  fi-om  the  time  a  cir 
would  leave  its  starting  point  until  it  arrived  at  its  destination. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Is  that  the  only  method  that  you  use<i  to  exj* 
dite  the  transportation  of  materials? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  That  is  all  I  figured  on. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Did  you  allow  anything  for  men  to  ride  the  car- ' 

Mr.  O'Connor.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  I  have  gone  over  your  estimate  and  I  fail  to  fir.  *. 
any  item  for  the  gas  instruction  house  in  your  tabulation.  Aa.  I 
right  in  assuming  that  that  was  not  included? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  You  are. 

Mr.  DoREMua.  Were  you  in  that  part  of  the  camp  ? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  I  was;  that  is  one  building  in  Camp  Grant  i;ji 
we  did  not  find.  In  fact,  I  do  not  know  now  where  that  gas  ". 
struction  house  is  located,  but  it  was  shown  on  the  plat  as  brr.: 
down  behind  the  middle  pavilion  over  in  the  hospital  section,  ai  : 
we  went  back  of  that  building  on  top  of  the  hill,  and  we  couhi  n- .' 
find  it. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  wish  you  would  ask  the  witness  as  to  the  cLir- 
acter  of  this  building,  as  to  its  size. 

Mr.  DoHEMUs.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  size  of  the  ba:'. . 
ing? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  It  is  m^  understanding  that  it  is  a  little  baiki:.r.z 
of  tight  construction.  We  went  back  of  the  little  Red  Croaa  Titn. 
ter.  We  went  back  of  that  and  looked  all  around,  and  we  c»r:!: 
not  see  it.  That  was  the  one  building  in  Camp  Grant  that  we  wr.-* 
unable  to  find.  I  did  not  suppose  that  you  would  have  it  here.  It 
was  shown  as  being  down  behind  the  little  Eed  Cross  recreat.  ^ 
hall.  We  went  through  the  entire  camp,  and  we  came  to  the  top  .  f 
this  hill,  and  we  looked  around,  and  I  said  to  my  man,  "  The  p»> 
instruction  house  can  not  amount  to  much,  so  we  will  take  it  f«<' 
granted  it  is  not  here."  The  appropriation  for  it,  I  think,  wa* 
$800. 
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Mr.  DoREMus.  Now,  let  us  take  one  of  these  barrack  buildings, 
30  by  60  feet;  I  think  your  estimate  is  $2,100  for  a  barracks  of  that 
kind. 

Mr.  O'Connor.  $2,060. 

Mr.  DoREHTTS.  Can  you  detail  that  estimate  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  I  have  one  of  the  other  buildings  here  that  will 
accommodate  200  men.    It  is  a  200-man  barracks. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  What  is  the  size  of  that? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  It  is  43  feet  wide  and  140  feet  long. 

Mr.  DoRBMTTS.  Can  you  detail  that  for  us? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  We  have  in  the  first  place  the  excavation  for  the 
I>ostholes;  then  we  have  the  cedar  posts;  then  we  have  the  2  by  8 
.sills,  the  first-floor  joints  2  by  8;  the  second  floor;  the  bridging: 
the  upright  posts  to  support  the  diflFerent  floors;  the  studding  of 
2  by  4's;  the  wood  ends,  1  by  8;  the  second-floor  points,  of  2  by  8's; 
the  rafters,  2  by  6;  the  roof,  2  by  8,  the  vints,  2  by  6;  and  in  dif- 
ferent types  of  detailed  construction  studding  1  by  6  inch.  The 
key  pieces  and  canopy  and  seven-eighths-inch  unaerflooring;  the 
tongue  and  gi-ooved  top  flooring;  and  then  the  seven-eighths-inch 
sheathing  for  the  siding;  then  the  side  siding,  the  novelty  drop  sid- 
ing, and  the  seven-eighths-inch  boards  for  the  roof;  and  then 
the  one  and  one-sixth  wainscoting  otf  the  partitions;  I  think 
that  is  3  feet  6  inches  high;  and  then  the  millwork,  consisting 
•of  the  doors,  and  the  three  pairs  of  doors,  one  two-pair  doors, 
single  doors,  and  6-light  sash;  and  one  flight  of  stairs;  the  open 
risers;  15  risers  5  feet  wide,  and  3  outside  porches;  6  screen  doors, 
and  tables;  counters,  inside  and  hardware  consisting  of  48  door 
bolts,  5  sets  of  locks,  and  5  top  and  bottom  bolts;  six  lock  seta  for 
single  doors;  168  single  screws  and  eyes,  and  about  84  T  angles  for 
the  ventilators,  and  56  screw-eye  pulleys,  and  about  500  feet  of 
sash  for  the  windows;  then  top  screen  wire,  the  roof,  the  two-ply 
i-oof  and  the  one-ply  roofing  between  the  sheathing  and  the  novelty 
siding,  and  then  the  building  paper  which  went  between  the  rough 
floor  and  the  finish  floor,  and  the  comp  board  lining  that  went  inside ; 
then  there  was  in  those  buildings  80  linear  feet  of  ventilators. 

There  was  a  smokestack  and  there  were  47  electric-light  outlets. 
And  that  you  could  all  figure  in  the  details.  Then  the  plumbing 
•was  taken  care  of  in  the  plumber's  figure.  I  think  in  each  of  the 
buildings  there  were  a  couple  of  range  boilers,  and  a  couple  of 
sinks.  And,  of  course,  then  heat;  the  stove  heat.  I  want  to  say 
that  we  did  not  figure  anything  for  stove  heat. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  What  sort  of  heat  did  you  figure  on? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  In  any  of  the  buildings  where  there  was  stove 
hent,  we  did  not  include  anything  in  our  estimate,  any  moi*e  than  we 
did  for  cots  or  furniture. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Do  you  mean  that  you  did  not  figure  anything  for 
heating  purposes?  • 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Oh,  we  have  a  general  item  of  over  $100,000  for 
heating,  but  in  different  units  in  the  camp  there  was  stove  heat. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Then,  as  I  understand  you,  you  did  not  figure  any- 
thing for  unloading  and  setting  up  the  stores,  did  you,  Mr.  O'Connor. 

Mr.  O'Connor.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  DoBEUus.  Now,  if  you  can  give  us  your  totals  on  the  matoial 
and  labor  for  that  particular  type  of  barracks  I  think  we  can  leave 
that  branch  of  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  0'CoN>fOK.  That  was  $64,000. 

Mr.  DoBEMTTs.  Does  that  include  labor  and  the  materials! 

Mr.  O'CoNNOB.  Yes. 

Mr.  DoKEMus.  Have  you  separated  that? 

Mr.  O'CoNNOB.  No;  I  have  not  separated  that. 

Mr.  DoBEMus.  Some  time  before  you  leave  the  city,  Mr.  0'Conn<>r. 
could  you  separate  the  material  and  labor  items? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Yes;  I  think  I  can  do  it. 

Mr.  DoBEMus.  Then  you  can  mail  it  to  us  and  have  it  inserted  in 
your  testimony. 

Mr.  DoBEMus.  Mr.  O'Connor,  the  testimony  shows  that  officers  be- 
gan to  arrive  at  Camp  Grant  on  August  17  and  that  the  first  troop? 
arrived  on  September  5,  1917.  The  contractors  were  on  the  job  f'f 
about  three  months  after  that  time.  What  did  you  allow,  if  anythii.^. 
of  your  building  material  for  the  use  of  the  troops  in  constnictiLf 
the  various  things  in  their  quarters  ? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  I  did  not  allow  anything.  I  took  this  entire  ]••- 
off  the  plans  as  I  found  them. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  first  continf!?i.: 
of  troops  arrived  long  before  the  original  contract  was  compli^pi 
and  I  merely  asked  you,  Mr.  O'Connor,  that  question  because  of  0' 
fact  that  it  was  the  custom  among  these  thousands  of  troops  to  :<« 
material  to  fix  up  little  thiags  that  they  desired  around  their  barraci- 
Is  that  a  situation  or  a  condition  that  you  could  have  met  undrr  i 
lump-sum  contract? 

Mr.  O'CoNNOB,  Well,  the  only  thing  is  that  it  was  my  nuitenx. 
and  if  the  Government  wanted  it  they  would  have  to  pay  me  for  it. 

Mr.  DoREMtrs.  Of  course,  but  is  there  any  item  in  your  estimate  f  • 
tools? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  No. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  Why  was  that  overlooked?  That  is  quite  an  imp"  - 
tant  item. 

Mr.  O'CoNNOB.  It  was  not  overlooked.    I  did  not  put  anvthine 
for  equipment,  because,  I  say,  as  I  stated  in  my  testimony  at  Cat ; 
Grant,  the  equipment  necessary  for  a  lot  of  bare  frame  buildinir^  -• 
at  Camp  Grant,  was  practicalljjf  nil.    For  instance,  take  this  201  k-E.*: 
barracks  building.    It  is  a  typical  building.    It  is  a  good  buildit4r " 
base  your  figures  on,  because  I  think  there  were  200  of  them.    Th-  - 
were  a  large  number  of  them.   Of  course,  in  the  first  place,  carpect^-^ 
built  it  with  their  own  tools.    That  is,  I  mean  real  carpenters.    S:-.  ■ 
the  carpenters  would  have  all  their  tools,  the  only  tools  necesssarr  ■ 
that  job  would  have  been  a  shovel  in  the  hands  of  a  laborer  to  ■  .: 
those  pestholes.    I  would  figure,  of  course,  on  putting  up  a  sai"  : 
facilitate  and  to  cheapen  the  labor  in  the  fitting  in  of  the  laui'>- 
The  only  place  where  I  could  see  any  necessary  equipment  at  C^^r 
Grant  would  perhaps  have  been  for  the  roads,  and  on  that  I  h«  .  ■ 
lump-sum  figure  by  the  road  man.    Of  course  for  the  electrical  ^  .-■ 
steam  fitting,  and  plumbing  I  got  the  lump-sum  figure    for  : 
entire  job. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  I  am  informed  by  the  Construction  Divisi<in  of  •  ■ 
War  Department  that  after  the  troops  began  to  arrive  at  Camp  <»ra.-. 
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they  had  their  usual  troubles  regarding  maintenance,  and  that  it  y(f&& 
several  months  before  soldier  gangs  were  organized  to  do  repair  work,, 
such  as  adjusting  doors,  sashes,  and  fixing  stoves  and  things  of  that 
kind,  and  that  this  work  was  of  necessity  done  by  the  contractors. 
Did  you  make  any  allowance  for  that  in  your  estimate? 

Mr,  O'Connor.  No;  not  for  fixing  up  stoves. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Did  you  make  any  allowance  for  any  repair  work 
like  adjusting  the  doors  or  sashes  during  the  time  and  after  the  troops 
began  to  arrive? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Of  course,  the  buildings  were  up  only  some  90 
days.  I  would  not  expect  that  all  those  doors  and  windows  could 
be  up  for  90  days  without  some  adjustments. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  Would  not  it  be  phenomenal  if  they  would  work 
perfectly  on  1,600  buildings? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  It  would. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  After  the  construction  at  Camp  Grant  was  well 
advanced  the  organization  of  the  Army  was  changed  to  conform 
to  the  units  which  actual  experience  in  France  had  shown  to  be 
necessary.  This  involved  expensive  alterations  in  the  barracks 
buildings;  for  instance,  the  ends  of  some  of  the  large  barracks  had 
to  be  removed.  Then  the  buildings  were  extended.  The  mess  halls 
and  kitchens  which  had  been  built  were  dismantled  and  the  parti- 
tions were  changed.  Various  other  alterations  were  made  neces- 
sary by  the  change  in  the  units  of  the  Army.  Did  you  make  any 
allowance  for  that? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  DoHEirus.  Of  course,  if  you  had  received  the  contract  and 
had  been  called  upon  to  make  these  alterations  to  which  I  refer, 
it  would  have  been  classed  as  an  extra,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  It  might  be  well  to  get  in  the  record,  Mr,  Dore- 
mus,  just  when  they  decided  to  put  up  the  two-stoiy  barracks 
buildings. 

Mr.  DoREHUs.  I  will  ask  about  that  now. 

Mr.  Chantiand.  The  record  already  shows  that.  Mr.  Wheaton, 
the  architect,  submitted  plans  for  them  on  May  18,  1917.  That  is 
in  our  record.  And  he  submitted  those  plans  one  month  before  the 
contract  was  let 

Mr.  DoREHTTs.  I  am  talking  about  changes  after  the  contract  was 
pntered  into.  Can  you  tell  us,  Mr.  O'Connor,  how  many  timekeepers 
Tou  provided  for  tn  your  estimate? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Thirty.    I  had  30  clerks  and  30  timekeepers. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  You  had  30  clerks  and  80  timekeepers? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMTjs.  Can  you  give  the  committee  an  outline  of  your 
entire  employment  for  time  checking  and  time  keeping,  also  the 
paymasters  and  pay  roll,  and  the  organization,  and  the  rates  of  pay 
iipon  which  you  based  your  estimates? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  That  is  all  included  in  this  job  organization.  I 
had  planned  on  having  1  head  bookkeeper,  2  assistant  bookkeepers, 
30  timekeepers,  and  30  clerks. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Are  you  able  to  tell  us  from  your  estimate  your 
total  expense  for  that? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  That  is  all  in  this  $261,000. 
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Mr.  DoREMTJS.  But  is  your  total  of  $251,000  so  itemized  that  tbtt 
particular  item  is  segregated  t 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Yes,  sir :  I  think  I  can  give  it  to  you,  Mr.  Dot*- 
mus.  That  represents  $67,800  for  the  bookkeepers,  the  asisUnt 
bookkeepers,  the  clerks,  and  the  timekeepers. 

Mr.  DoREMTTS.  Can  you  give  us  an  outline  of  your  purchianc- 
auditing,  material  inspection,  material  checking,  storekeeping.  «nl 
distributing  force? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  That  is  all  in  this  job  organization. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  And  is  that  true  as  to  your  field  and  your  engineer- 
ing forces? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Yes,  it  is,  for  my  own  organization.  Of  couisf. 
for  the  roads  we  had  the  6  per  cent  for  enjginering. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  And  have  you  included  in  that  the  expense  of  t<>-.: 
cost  keeping  and  estimating  charges  ? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  If  I  kept  the  cost,  it  would  have  been  by  the^ ' 
clerks. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  They  would  have  been  expected  to  keep  the  ct>rb 

Mr.  O'Connor.  They  would  have  been  expected  to  do  that, 

Mr.  DoRBMtrs.  How"  much  do  you  aUow,  Mr.  O'Connor,  for  l:i 
bility  insurance? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  $80,000. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  reputation  of  the  F.' 
gineering  News- Record,  published  in  New  York  City? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  I  read  it  once  and  a  while. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Do  you  know  how  it  is  regarded  ? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  DoREMtrs.  I  would  like  to  read  you  an  editorial  taken  fr 
the  Engineering  News- Record  of  January  23.  1919.  written  by  ir* 
editor,  Mr.  E.  J.  Mehren,  which  is  as  follows  [reading] : 

BXTBACT    FROM    EnOINEEBIRO    NEWB-RECOKD    OF    NEW    TOBK    OlTT.     JAirritT  -' 

1919,  Page  207,  by  E.  J.  Mehxen,  Editor  or  Engikeerino  Nkws-Recob 

In  a  general  way  we  know  what  the  CJonstmctlon  Division  has  done,  he" 
few  figures  will  serve  to  Impress  on  us  the  magnitude  of  the  tank.     It  Ihii 
9U  days  16  soldier  cities,  each  for  a  population  of  40,000   (now  iiicrM9iF<! 
about  50,000),  with  all  the  utilities,  such  as  water,  sewerage,  electric  {»■«  ' 
and  Are  protection,  that  a  modem  city  requires.    This  feat  remaliw  «t:'.'. 
greatest  single  achievement  of  our  war  preparations.     We  bad   to  haw  *" 
cantonments  quickly.    We  unloaded  this  unprecedented  Job  on  tbe  Ooostrvt  ' 
Division,  and  they  came  back  in  90  days  with  the  job  done. 

The  work  done  by  the  division  will  total  about  $800,000,000  in  owt.  «i.; 
that  huge  sum  $400,000,000  was  spent  In  a  period  of  15  months,  a  reo-n;  ' ' 
construction  under  a  single  organization  that  has  never  been  appro3cinw»-!  ' 
tlie  history  of  the  world. 

Needless  to  say,  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  huge  task  economfeailT  . 
efficiently  and  at  the  same  time  at  top  speed  required  an  ertraordinary  arpLZj. 
tion  and  exceptional  vLslon  and  administrative  ability  at  the  top,     TTm*  «-s 
ization  drew  to  itself  the  best  brains  of  the  country  In  the  Held  of  cntuitrD  * 
and  those  in  charge  wisely  gave  full  authority  to  the  men  In  the  AeM. 

With  this  type  of  personnel,  and  this  broad-gaop^  delegation  of  aatb»r" 
from  Washington,  went  a  policy,  banded  down  from  the  top,  of  fair  «W" 
with  the  various  contracting  and  manufacturing  orgnnizatlons  selvvtird  r- 
the  work  and  supply  the  materials.  The  Construction  Division  hns  fi<«i<>  -  • 
in  its  brief  life  to  establish  a  fair  contract  for  novemment  work  thaa  '* 
the  contractors  themselves  in  a  whole  generation.  The  cost-plna  Undte^.  '- 
contract,  as  applied  by  the  Construction  Division,  guaranteed  Jasttce  tr-  •» 
Government  and  the  contractor  alike,  and  when  tl«t  c»Milract  was  ctiatW^r 
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in  the  general  criticism  of  cost-plus  contracts,  a  board  composed  of  the  presi- 
dents of  the  leading  engineering  societies  of  the  country  studied  the  contract, 
and  approved  It  in  the  very  highest  terms. 

THB   Division's   LABOB   KECOBD. 

Further  evidence  of  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and  fair  play  that  character- 
laed  the  work  of  the  division  is  shown  by  Its  extraordinary  labor  record. 
Though  during  its  operation  its  contractors  employed  400,000  men,  the  labor 
trouhles  were  negligible,  ali  of  them  being  bandied  by  a  staff  of  five,  some 
of  whom  had  other  duties  besides. 

Never  has  a  body  of  engineers  and  constructors  been  called  on  to  do  so 
tremendous  a  job.  Never  were  the  conditions  more  unfavorable  for  success. 
The  material  that  was  in  hand  had  to  be  used,  rather  than  that  which  was 
most  suited  to  the  work;  transportation  facilities  were  terribly  congested; 
labor  was  frequently  inefficient.  With  these  bad  conditions  were  combined 
the  enormous  size  of  the  job  and  the  terrific  speed  with  which  every  part  of  it 
had  to  be  put  through.  Had  there  been  in  waiting  a  fully  prepared  organiza- 
tion, composed  of  trained  men  who  had  long  worked  together,  the  job  would 
have  been  hard  enough,  but  there  was  no  organization.  Thirty  men  constituted 
the  available  force  in  April,  1917.  In  a  few  months,  however,  the  big  job  was 
running  smoothly.  By  selecting  the  ablest  construction  men  the  country 
afforded,  and  uniting  them  under  an  intelligent,  open-minded  leadership,  it  has 
been  pos-sible  not  merely  to  master  the  job,  but  to  do  it  with  a  brilliance  that 
has  attracted  attention  throughout  the  country. 

It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  those  who  have  seen  the  organization  at  close 
range,  and-  watched  it  expand  from  the  original  band  of  30  to  a  smoothly  func- 
tioning organlz^ion  of  6,000,  should  join  in  a  public  tribute  to  those  who  have 
written  the  name  of  the  Construction  Division  so  brilliantly,  not  only  Into 
the  history  of  the  war,  but' into  the  engineering  and  construction  annals  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  DoREMus  (continuing).  As  a  builder  of  large  and  varied  ex- 
perience, do  you  assent  to  that  editorial  expression  F 

Mr.  0'C!oNNOR.  Well,  I  am  not  familiar  enough  with  the  details, 
Congressman,  to  pass  judgment. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Doremus,  but  I  want  to  say  for 
the  record  that  that  statement  was  not  true.  That  camp  was  not 
completed  to  take  care  of  40,000  men  in  90  days,  and  the  man  who 
wrote  that  editorial  either  willfully  misrepresented  the  facts,  or  he 
was  i^orant  of  the  facts,  as  testified  to  by  a  man  in  the  Construction 
Division. 

Mr.  O'Connor,  Of  course,  in  regard  to  those  things  I  know  nothing 
at  all,  because  I  did  not  keep  up  with  building  events  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Doremus.  How  much  did  you  allow,  Mr.  O'Connor,  for  build- 
ing latrines  for  the  workmen,  according  to  the  Anhy  plans? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  I  did  not  allow  anything  for  that. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Do  you  know  that  over  100  latrines  were  built  at 
Camp  Grant? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  No;  I  did  not  know  that;  I  knew  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  build  some  few  of  them  until  the  water  system  was  in,  or, 
rather,  until  part  of  the  water  system  was  in ;  that  is,  until  they  could 
build  them. 

Mr.  Doremus.  How  much  did  you  allow  for  the  sanitary  squads  to 
operate  at  the  latrines  daily,  put  oil  in  the  stagnant  pools,  clean  up 
around  the  kitchen,  and  look  after  the  incinerators,  and  cleaning  up 
jroiind  the  camp? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  I  did  not  allow  anything. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Pardon  me  for  interjecting  a  iquestion,  but  I  just 
want  to  know,  Mr.  O'Connor,  what  is  the  policy  of  contractors  in 
x>nnection  with  such  matters  as  these  ?  When  you  take  a  contract,  do 
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you  not  figure  in  all  such  items,  as  were  just  mentioned  bj  Mr. 
Doremus,  as  a  part  of  the  expense  in  figuring  out  the  price  at  whick 
you  would  take  the  contract  ? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Yes;  ordinarily  you  do,  Congressman.  Of  coura. 
I  realize  that  a  job  like  Camp  Grant  in  the  start — ^I  may  be  wront 
and  I  may  be  right — ^but  I  thought  after  two  weeks'  time  the  mre 
could  use  the  regular  latrines;  and  just  the  same  as  they  could  use  tlk> 
mess  halls  for  eating  and  the  barracks  buildings  for  sleeoing. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Do  you  recall  the  trouble  that  existed  at  Moots.* 
Point  in  1898,  during  the  Spanish-American  War? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Doremus.  But  you  do  know  that  the  Army  required,  b  ti< 
construction  of  these  camps,  that  they  be  kept  at  all  times  in  a  sanitan 
condition  ? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  I  would  judge  that. 

Mr.  Doremtis.  At  Camp  Grant,  I  am  told,  the  construction  for*- 
for  a  long  time  before  the  troops  arrived,  covering  a  period  of  serfn 
months,  the  contractors  handled  the  garbage  and  roughage  from  i 
the  kitchens  of  the  camp.    Did  you  make  any  estimate  for  that ! 

Mr.  O'Connor-  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Are  you  aware  that,  at  the  time  construction  bepi: 
at  Camp  Grant  there  was  no  water  ^stem,  and  that  n^ny  trells  hi 
to  be  dug? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Yes,  sir;  I  knew  that. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Did  you  make  an  allowance  for  temporary  well-' 

Mr.  O'Connor.  No,  sir. 

Mr.'  Doremus.  I  think  you  have  already  testified,  Mr.  O'Cooft " 
that  the  item  of  $251,841  is  overhead  and  included  tempormzy  tn  ■ 
construction? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Doremus.  How  many  feet  of  temporary  track  constnxt  ' 
did  you  figure  on? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  20,000  linear  feet. 

Mr.  Doremus.  How  much? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  20,000  linear  feet. 

Mr.  Doremus.  I  am  told  that  in  the  original  construction  of  Ca: 
Grant  they  used  44,290  feet. 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Was  that  the  total  feet  of  rails  or  wa.s  it  the  Iirw  ■' 
feet  of  track  ? 

Mr.  Doremus.  Linear  feet  of  track. 

Mr.  O'Connor.  I  had  40,000  feet  of  rails. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Out  of  this  overhead  estimate  of  $251,841.  I  ■ 
much  of  this  represents  temporary  track  construction ;  have  toc  ::  - 
data  handy? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  it  here.    It  represents  $38j(X>\ 

Mr.  Doremus.  I  am  advised  by  the  construction  division  " 
17,379  feet  of  the  temporary  track  was  afterwards  removed.    If 
was  used  only  for  distribution  and  did  not  pertain  to  the  pemur 
track  layout,  in  your  estimate  would  you  provide  anythini;  f«  - 
moval  of  the  temporary  tracks? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  No,  sir ;  I  would  not  The  way  I  come  to  mv  t.-  • 
porary-track  data  Was  from  the  general  manager  of  the  Xorth'W-^ 
ern  Bailroad.    He  gave  me  approximately  $2.50  per  runnini;  f.« 
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Mr.  O'Connor.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not.  That  is,  you  are  referring  to  the 
men  who  did  not  live  at  the  camp.  We  did  not  transport  them  btck- 
■ward  and  forward? 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Yes. 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Yes,  sir;  we  did  not.  I  did  not  suppose  that  cost 
the  GoTemment  anything.  I  would  assume  that  you  would  soppij 
the  busses ;  but  the  men  would  pay  their  fares  back  and  forth,  il  . 
in  that  way  it  would  be  a  self-sustaming  proposition. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  I  understand ;  but  I  may  be  mistaken ;  but  I  thitk 
that  that  is  all  included  in  the  cost. 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Would  not  that  be  met  by  the  fares  of  the  n.« 
riding  in  the  busses,  going  back  and  forth  ? 

Col.  CouPER.  Yes ;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  DoREMxra.  Did  you  make  any  allowance,  Mr.  O'Connor,  for  tt» 
hire  of  shifting  engines  and  crews  I 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Switching  engines? 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  Shifting. 

Mr.  O'Connor.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Doremus.  How  much  did  you  allow  for  temporary  water  ;•- 
plv  during  the  time  of  the  piping  as  to  storage  tanks,  etc.  \ 

Mr.  O'Connor.  That  was  all  taken  care  of  in  our  profit  and  oir 
head,  Mr.  Congressman. 

Mr.  DoREMTTS.  In  figuring  the  sewer  subcontract,  did  you  inH . 
the  disposal  plant? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Yes;  I  think  we  did. 

Mr.  Doremus.  If  you  can,  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  how  t 
was  allowed  for  this  disposal  plant  ? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  We  have  not  that  in  detail.  We  have  the  !cr- 
sum.    We  have  sewage,  $450,000. 

Mr.  DoREMTTS.  One  separate  item  for  the  disposal  plant. 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Here  is  what  he  gave  me. 

Mr.  Doremus.  If  you  can  not  turn  to  that  readily,  Mr.  CConi- ' 
we  can  let  that  drop  for  the  present  and  perhaps  you  can  ioxr  ' 
later. 

Mr.  DoREMtrs.  I  think  vour  estimate  on  the  steam-heating  w<»rt  • 
$1,622,165.     Am  I  right  about  that? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Yes;  those  figures  are  correct.  Mr.  Con|;nNs:c 

Mr.  Doremus.  It  has  been  suggested,  Mr.  Chairman,  tbit  ' 
record  ought  to  show  that  all  the  steam  heating  in  this  canip  ''■ 
done  by  one  firm,  Kehm  Bros.,  of  Chicago,  and  that  this  finr 
nothing  but  steam  heating.    If  you  desire  that  verifie<l  later  '■? 
can  be  done.     The  record  does  show  it  at  page  2062.  but  th*'  '  ' 
cost  of  their  work,  including  their  fees,  was  only  $1.380,ft>7.27.    T 
being  true,  Mr.  O'Connor,  the  actual  cost  was  $241.33^.73  le—  •    ' 
your  estimate.    Do  you  think  that  is  correct? 

Your  estimate  was  $1,622,165,  and  the  actual  cost  of  the  work  «  = 
$1,380,827.27.  That  gives  a  difference  of  $241,337.73.  That  i«  '•  • 
diffei-ence  between  your  estimate  and  the  actual  cost  for  that  »•' 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Yes;  that  apparently  is  correct.     But   I  wur 
if  they  included  in  that  figure  the  coVt  of  the  boilers.     Di.l  •■ 
include  in  their  price  the  price  of  the  boilers,  or  did  the  (lovenir  - 
buy  the  boilers? 

Mr.  Doremus.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  matter. 
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Mr.  O'Connor.  I  wondered  i£  the  Government  bought  the  boilers. 
I  know  they  had  a  man  in  Washington  for  three  months  selling  boil- 
ers. In  fact,  this  man  had  charge  of  all  the  western  division,  all 
of  the  cantonments,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  that  was  included 
in  the  figure  you  give  or  not. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Can  you  tell  us  of  your  own  knowledge,  Colonel  ? 

Col.  CoopKR.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  O'CoNNER.  But  in  any  event,  that  is  not  a  bad  estimate,  within 
$200,000  on  that  amount  of  work.  I  would  consider  it  a  very  close 
estimate.    I  am  glad  it  came  out  this  way. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  I  think,  Mr.  O'Connor,  in  your  estimate,  you  al- 
lowed nothing  for  the  construction  of  pumping  stations.  I  will  ask 
you  if  that  item  is  covered  under  your  general  heating,  or  plumbing. 
or  water  systems  or  sewer  systems  ? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  It  is  taken  in  under  the  water  system.  Congress- 
man. 

Mr.  DoKEMus.  Is  that  item  separate  in  the  estimate? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  I  think  .so. 

Mr.  DoREMTJS.  If  you  will,  submit  that  in  the  recoi-d  as  to  the 
pumping  house  and  reservoir? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  I  allowed  $20,000. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  If  you  can  amplify  that,  I  wish  you  would  do  so. 

Mr.  O'Connor.  The  book  has  been  offered  in  evidence;  it  is  here 
for  the  purpose.  This  record  contains  all  details  in  regard  to  the 
welLs,  the  machinery,  the  pumps,  the  compressors,  and  the  switch- 
board. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Passing  from  that,  Mr.  O'Connor,  did  you  allow 
anything  for  drilling  the  wells  from  which  the  permanent  water 
supply  was  to  be  obtained? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  This  is  in  this  detail  that  I  have  been  speaking  of. 
There  were  seven  wells. 

Mr.  DoREMTJS.  On  this  job  there  is  a  concrete  reservoir,  I  am  told, 
16  feet  deep,  with  a  capacity  of  300,000  gallons  of  water,  which  was 
built  for  intermediate  storing.  How  much  did  you  allow  for  the 
construction  of  that  reservoir? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Twenty  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Your  water  systems  required  a  maintenance  force 
to  take  care  of  the  leaks,  and  the  contractor  was  required  to  do  that 
•work.    Did  you  make  any  allowance  for  that  ? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Not  to  take  care  of  leaks;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  Did  you  allow  anything  for  surface  drainage  work? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  No. 

Mr.  DoB£MU8.  What  is  the  sump  ? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  It  is  usually  a  hole  in  the  ground.  It  takes  in 
surface  water. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  I  am  told  that  there  was  65  of  those  on  the  job, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  care  of  the  surface  drainage.  Did  you 
niake  anv  allowance  for  that? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  No. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Did  you  make  any  allowance  for  the  29  surface 
drainage  catch  basins  which  were  constructed  ? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Do  you  mean  for  temporary  use? 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Yes. 
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Mr.  O'Connor.  All  these  temporary  basins  were  included  in  the 
road  man's  or  the  sewer  man's  figures. 

Mr.  DoBEMcrs.  Did  you  include  in  your  overhead  item  of  $251^1 
the  expense  of  running  your  office  ? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Do  you  mean  my  office  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  DoREMTTS.  Yes. 

Mr.  O'Connor.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREHTTS.  But  you  did  include  the  expense  of  conducting  joor 
office  at  the  camp  ? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Yes,  sir;  I  did  include  the  expenses  of  the  ofit* 
at  the  camp. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  In  this  item  of  $251,000,  how  much  did  yon  »ll«»w 
for  your  office  force,  if  you  can  tell  us,  and  for  operating  your  offia! 

Mr.  O'Connor.  The  item  that  I  have  just  given  you  of  $67,800. 

Mr.  DoRBMus.  Did  that  take  care  of  everything  in  the  ckricii 
work  in  the  offices,  the  tracing  of  the  cars,  and  did  it  take  can  of  t}>» 
pay  rolls  in  regard  to  the  material ;  in  fact,  everything  in  a  ckn^v 
way  in  the  entire  camp? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  Did  you  allow  anything  for  building  crossings  o^tt 
the  sewer  and  water  trenches  in  order  to  distribute  your  materiik' 

Mr.  O'Connor.  No;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  DoREMiTs.  In  the  distribution  of  material,  did  you  figniv  tbf 
loads  handled  by  the  teams  in  the  same  way  that  you  figured  on  toe: 
city  work? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Practically  the  same  way. 

Mr.  DoREMtrs.  Is  there  not  a  vast  difference  between  the  operat>t 
on  a  city  job  and  a  job  like  that? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  a  mmt^ri! 
9lifference,  for  the  reason  that  an  auto  in  the  city  would  leav^  iv 
track  with  a  load  of  lumber  and  it  would  be  stopped  perhaps  35  ti'  " 
before  it  would  arrive  at  the  point  of  its  destmation.  It  would  "• 
stopped  by  congestion  in  the  street  and  the-railroad  and  street  rx"*- 
and  so  forth.  Out  here  in  the  camp  it  would  have  a  clear  tnct. 
The  only  difference  is  that  it  would  carry  a  lighter  load,  but  it  wt*.  ■: 
make  more  trips  a  day.  which  would  compensate  for  the  hea^  •• 
load  carried  in  the  city.  It  would  surprise  you  to  know  how  f*» 
trips  are  made  in  the  city  by  a  truck. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Do  you  think  that  the  trucking  at  the  cantp  «*<:' 
have  been  rapid  enough  to  have  offset  the  reduction  that  would  h«^ 
been  necessary  in  the  load,  especially  since  vou  had  to  run  on  virr' 
soil  ? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Yes,  sir;  it  would  make  you  sick  to  see  the  r*- 
ber  of  loads  the  trucks  make  in  the  city. 

Mr.  DoREMtrs.  Did  you  include  in  your  estimate  the  probable  cr- 
ber  of  teams  that  would  be  required  on  the  job? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Only  in  figuring  my  price  per  thousand  feet:  !-• 
per  cubic  foot,  and  so  forth.  In  the  case  of  lumber,  I  figured  tf 
where  from  $1  to  $2  a  thousand  for  handling  it,  which  would  Ui* 
care  of  all  transportation  problems. 

Mr.  DoREMTJS.  And  you  include  in  that  all  the  cost  of  all  the  tnr- 
work? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  DoREMTos.  How  much  did  you  allow  for  building  the  corrals 
and  furnishing  water  for  the  teams? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  We  did  not  figure  anything  for  that, 

Mr.  McKenzib.  You  say  you  did  not  fi^re  anything.  You  mean 
by  that  that  you  did  not  figure  anything  in  detail,  but  you  included 
it  in  the  general  figures? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  It  was  all  figured  in  the  profit  and  in  the  overhead 
expenses. 

Mr.  DoHEMtrs.  In  your  estimate  have  you  an  item  for  third-party 
insurance  ? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Third^arty  insurance?' 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  Yes.  What  is  commonly  known  as  third-party  in- 
surance  of  the  laborers  going  on  the  job.  They  are  insured,  I  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Public  liability ;  oh  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoHEMus.  How  much  do  you  allow  for  that? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Eighty  thousand  dollars ;  you  will  find  it  indicated 
there.    Oh,  you  mean  the  public  liability? 

Mr.  DoREHTTS.  Yes.  Where  people  come  on  the  job,  and  come 
under  the  work. 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Yes ;  that  is,  the  public  and  the  men  alao.  It  covers 
both. 

Mr.  DoREuns.  That  is  all  included? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  all  included. 

Mr.  DoREHTTS.  How  much  did  you  allow  for  automobile  insurance? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Nothing. 

Mr.  DoREMTJS,  Did  you  allow  anything  for  the  purchase  and  re- 
rental  of  automobiles  and  automobile  trucks? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Yes ;  it  comes  in  there  as  $15,000. 

Mr.  DoREHTTS.  Can  you  tell  us  without  taking  too  much  time  on 
how  many  you  figured  on  using  and  for  what  length  of  time  ? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  No;  I  could  not  tell  you  that,  Congressman.  The 
way  I  estimated  it  was  that  I  estimated  my  lumber  at  $2  a  thousand 
distributed  from  the  cars  to  the  units. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Have  you  ever  had  any  work  for  the  United  States 
Government  before? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  No,  sir;  I  have  never  worked  for  the  Government. 

Mr.  DoREHus.  Has  it  been  your  experience,  Mr.  O'Connor,  as 
a  contractor  handling  lumber  on  contracts,  that  the  so-called  extras, 
that  is  those  things  that  are  thought  unnecessary  at  the  time  the 
contract  is  entered  into,  are  construed  on  as  favorable  a  basis  from 
the  owner's  standpoint  as  the  other  contract  work?  I  merely  want 
to  set  your  opinion  on  that  as  a  practical  man. 

Mr.  O'Connor.  They  usually  pay  more  for  an  extra. 

Mr.  DoREitus.  Is  It  not  a  fact  contractors  sometimes  make  a 
lump-sum  contract  at  cost  or  even  less  than  cost  with  the  idea  that 
they  will  make  up  their  losses  oa  the  extras  ? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  He  would  be  a  very  desperate  gambler  to  do  that. 
I  certainly  never  would  do  it. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  I  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  you  do.    But  it  is  done. 

Mr.  O'Connor.  I  have  heard  that  it  is  done,  but  I  could  not  say 
that  it  is  done. 

Mr.  DoREHcrs.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea,  on  a  job  like  Camp  Orant, 
as  to  whether  those  extras  would  assume  a  considerable  proportion? 
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Mr.  O'Connor.  Of  course,  I  have  no  knowledge,  Congressottn. 
of  the  changes  that  were  made. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  I  am  assuming  now  that  you  got  the  ocmtrmct  on 
a  lump-sum  basis,  in  accordance  with  the  ««timate  which  you  h»i* 
submitted  to  the  committee.  I  want  to  get  your  idea  as  a  pracda] 
builder,  aa  to  whether  the  extras  upon  that  job,  and  whi<^  are  w« 
provided  for  in  the  original  contract  .would  reach  a  considerable  son. 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Of  course,  I  do  not  know  what  those  extras  miriii 
be.  I  do  not  know  what  changes  were  made  from  the  original  pLu^. 
Of  course,  if  the  changes  in  the  main  amounted  to  a  ^remt  ini 
they  would  increase  the  6ost  unless  there  was  a  cubic  prw*  put  :t 
there  or  a  linear  price  put  in  there  to  safeguard  the  Govemmrat. 
If  that  were  true,  then  it  would  have  to  be  the  price  agreed  upon  ie 
the  beginning. 

Mr.  DoREMTTS.  I  will  ask  you  one  more  question  and  then  I  thitk 
I  am  through.     The  first  contract  as  you  remember,  covered  tt; 
original  camp.     The  second  contract  was  entered  into   for  nuir. 
tenance  and  small  construction  work,  including  possibly  some  *"  t 
100  buildings  of  various  dimensions,  including  the  hospital  building. 
the  hay  shed  and  the  horse  stable  and  the  Liberty  Theater.     A  th:r 
contract  was  then  entered  into  for  the  enlargement  of  the  cmmp  * 
accommodate  29,000  more  men.    In  view  of  the  fact  that  these  lr.T<- 
contracts  were  made  and  at  different  times,  what  would  be  its  eff- : 
upon  the  total  cost  of  the  job!     Perhaps  I  can  make  that  a  lit: 
clearer.    What  would  be  its  effect  a?  contrasted  with  the  cost  of  ■ :. 
job,  one  complete  job,  all  done  under  one  original  contract  ? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  It  would  have  been  less  if  the  whole  thin^  wa.«  \*i- 
under  one  contract.  If  the  three  divisions  were  let  under  one  Iide:- 
sum  contract  at  that  time,  it  would  have  been  less  because  in  the  int«r. 
the  carpenters'  wages  went  up  on  June  1,  1918;  I  think  that  vi- 
before  the  Ericsson  contract  was  let.  I  think  his  last  contract  vf 
let,  I  think,  September  10,  and  it  was  closed  down  two  months  hxr 
November  11,  or  the  10th.  Of  course  in  that  time  with  the  cos  '■ 
evei^thing  advancing,  it  cost  more  money.  This  was  due  becaa«e  ' 
the  mcrease  of  the  wages  of  the  carpenters.  The  wages  of  cartv: 
ters  went  from  70  cents  to  80  cents  an  hour  on  June  1, 1918.  ani.  - 
any  event,  in  letting  the  contract  under  one  lump-sum  contract  } 
could  undoubtedly  figure  a  little  less  money  than  by  three  sepan'-' 
contracts. 

Mr.  DoREMTTS.  If  there  were  three  different  contracts,  there  wtx.  . 
be  three  separate  and  distinct  losses. 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Not  necessarily;  not  unless  other  contractors  |^ 
the  other  contracts.  Of  course,  he  would  be  through  with  the  tr^ 
contract  before  the  time  that  the  second  contract  was  started. 

Mr.  DoREMTTS.  And  by  he  letting  of  the  colnplete  project  vati'- 
three  contracts,  it  necessarily  did  mcrease  the  cost  of  the  job:  ■> 
that  correct,  Mr.  O'Connor? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  I  think  so.  That  is  if  separate  men  got  the  m 
tracts. 

Mr.  DoREMcs.  Could  you  insert  in  the  record,  Mr.  O'Connor,  tb' 
names  of  the  subcontractors  that  you  figured  on  I 

Mr.  O'Connor.  I  can  do  that  if  it  is  absolutely  neoosBarr.  Oi 
course,  you  know  of  the  builders  in  Chicago,  and  I  presume  d« 
same  holds  true  in  other  cities,  especially  in  utilities,  contractor?  m 
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very  closely  affiliated  in  association,  and  I  had  made  two  or  three  of 
these  men  half  promises  that  they  would  not  become  involved  and 
their  names  made  public.  They  did  it  for  personal  friendship  for 
ine,  but  if  it  becomes  necessary,  I  can  give  those  names;  but  you 
can  naturally  understand.  Colonel,  especially  in  regard  to  plumbing 
and  steam  fitters. 

Mr.  McEenzie.  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  Mr.  O'Connor,  whether  or 
not  you  know  these  men  personally  and  know  them  as  men  of  in- 
tegrity? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  I  have  known  them  for  years,  when  I  was  a  time- 
keeper for  the  Fuller  Co.  They  are  men  who  would  not  give  me  an 
incorrect  figure  if  I  gave  them  every  dollar  I  had. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  take  it  from  your  answer  on  that,  in  making  up 
your  estimate,  you  did  not  include  in  detail  many  things  that  would 
enter  into  the  expense  of  the  construction  of  a  camp  such  as  Camp 
Grant.  For  instance,  detailing  a  statement  in  regard  to  automobiles 
and  saddle  horses,  or  pump  to  take  care  of  the  surface  water,  or 
many  other  things  that  were  brought  out  by  Mr.  Doreftius.  You 
made  no  detailed  estimate  of  those  items,  but  included  them  in  your 
general  estimates;  for  example,  you  took  care  of  automobile  and 
teams  in  your  estimate  as  so  much  per  thousand  of  moving  material 
from  the  track  to  the  job. 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Yes,  sir.    I  gave  it  in  that  way. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  you  do  not  want  us  to  understand  that  you 
did  not  take  up  those  items  and  consider  them  at  all  ? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  In  short,  I  had  in  mind  all  the  necessities  at  Camp 
Grant.  I  had  in  mind  the  taking  care  of  the  men  for  perhaps  10 
days  or  2  weeks  before  the  permanent  buildings  were  erected. 

That  is,  in  regard  to  the  permanent  latrines  I  had  in  mind  the 
digging  of  a  hole  in  the  ground  and  covering  it  up  after  the  per- 
manent latrines  were  built,  and  we  were  buildmg  these  as  quickly  as 
possible  and  in  that  way  could  meet  any  emergency.  I  had  in  mind 
also  the  fire  protection  of  the  camp,  and  I  had  in  mind  the  condi- 
tion of  this  virgin  soil,  and  would  have  arranged  to  dump  cinders 
on  the  road.  1  had  in  mind  the  crossings  and  the  sewers,  and  I 
had  an  item  of  $251,000  and  an  item  of  approximately  $460,000, 
which  made  a  total  of  $711,000.  I  knew  that  these  items  would 
have  to  run  up  in  a  most  gigantic  manner  if  I  could  not  have  left 
out  of  the  $711,000  at  least  $150,000  for  my  year's  work,  for  which 
I  would  have  been  very  happy  indeed.  I  certainly  would  have 
been  happy,  indeed,  to  have  received  that,  rather  than  to  have  had 
to  sit  in  my  office  in  Chicago,  as  all  the  other  contractors  were  doing 
at  that  time,  because  we  could  not  build.  The  Government  would 
not  permit  us  to  get  the  material. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Now,  you  have  heard  the  testimony  and  know 
that  one  of  the  particular  matters  that  has  been  insistently  im- 
pressed upon  the  committee  was  the  necessity  for  haste  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  camps,  and  in  that  I  think  we  are  all  agreed.  The 
testimony  of  some  has  also  been  to  the  effect  that  on  account  of 
the  necessity  for  haste  that  the  cost-plus  contract  system  as  applied 
to  these  various  camps  and  cantonments  was  the  only  form  of  con- 
tract that  could  be  used  to  attain  the  end  of  having  the  work  com- 
pleted in  a  very  short  time.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  as  a  con- 
tractor whether  you  are  acquainted  with  any  contractor  who  had 
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experience  in  doing  work  for  the  Grovemment  under  lump  oontrsct, 
and  if  so  I  wish  you  would  cite  an  instance  or  two  for  the  bnoefit 
of  this  committee  as  to  just  what  the  results  were  in  those  cases. 

Mr.  O'Connor.  The  first  instance  that  I  can  think  of  is  one  thst 
I  was  thinking  of  while  coming  here  on  the  train.  This,  bowevvr. 
is  only  a  small  item.  I  do  not  know  what  the  amount  involved  wsr. 
I  only  know  that  there  was  1,380,000  feet  of  lumber  involved,  to 
say  nothing  of  other  material-  It  was  the  Sommer-SoUitt  Co..  of 
Chicago.    They  got  the  contract. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Where  was  this  work  to  be  done? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  At  Fort  Sheridan.  He  got  his  contract  at  9 
o'clock  Saturday  evening,  and  Sunday  morning  by  11  o'clock  fat 
had  14  cars  of  material  on  the  job,  and  his  contract  was  to  be  oooi- 
pleted  within  eight  days,  and  I  know  that  it  was  the  topic  of  goeEip 
in  Chicago — ^that  he  would  bi-eak  his  neck,  that  he  was  cra«v.  bci 
in  spite  of  all  this  he  finished  the  work  in  seven  days,  and  thethisf 
was  completed.    I  think  that  was  the  first  job  around  Chicaeo. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  was  a  lump-sum.  contract,  and  witn  a  tiae 
limitation? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  The  time  limitation  was  eight  days.  The  GoverB- 
ment  had  a  man  up  there;  I  do  not  remember  his  name,  bat  bt 
was  to  see'  that  it  should  be  finished  within  eight  days.  Tlie  crat- 
pany  finished  in  eeven  days.  The  company  h&A  an  average  of  -l** 
men  on  the  job.  It  ran  from  100  to  700  men,  but  I  know  that  Mr. 
Somner  told  me  himself  that  his  average  was  400  men. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  how  much  lumber  did  he  put  in  place ! 

Mr.  O'Connor.  There  was  1,380,000  feet  of  lumber,  whicb  aver- 
aged about  600  feet  of  lumber  in  place  per  day  of  eight  hoars  p^ 
man.  Of  course,  in  addition  to  this  lumber  tliere  wa.s  this  rooc-^ 
and  his  compo  board  and  his  work  for  forms  in  the  latrines  and  ir 
putting  in  of  the  windows  and  the  doors,  and  putting  in  whatevr 
was  necessary  in  the  work.  It  was,  I  consider,  a  marvelous  ai» 
miraculous  piece  of  work. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  would  hardly  be  a  fair  illustration  of  V" 
haste  with  which  work  would  be  done.  That  would  perhaps  l»  • 
rather  exceptional  case. 

Mr.  O'Connor.  It  was;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  But,  nevertheless,  it  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
under  a  lump-sum  contract  haste  can  be  had  as  well  as  under  az- 
other  style  of  contract. 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Mr.  Sollitt's  future  depended  on  that  pardcals: 
eight  days'  contract.    He  got  up  there  and  with  his  men  and  ocEa= 
zation,  including  his  carpenters,  he  went  like  a  buzz  saw.  and  tSf 
thing  was  contagious  among  his  men,  and  that  gait  was  kept  op. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  When  was  that  work  done? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  I  could  not  give  you  the  date  but  it  was  v»r» 
early  in  the  work  around  Chicago.  It  was  one  of  the  first  tlurr^ 
in  1917  that  we  heard  of.    It  was  before  Camp  Grant. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Mr.  Doremus  asked  you  some  question  abnat  f^< 
making  changes  in  construction  if  it  would  not  add  to  the  cnest,  ar-: 
your  response  was  that  it  would,  and  that  the  contractor  ordinanJr 
got  the  higher  prices  for  such  extras  and  for  such  work.  yiT« 
for  such  work  as  for  the  construction  of  Camp  Grant,  would  ac* 
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changes  that  might  be  made  be  of  a  very  simple  character  or  would 
they  be  complicated? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  I  can  not  conceive  of  anything  that  would  be 
serious  that  you  could  call  complicated.  Changes  would  be  such  as 
changing  partitions,  or  perhaps  changing  the  height  of  a  one-story 
building  to  a  two-storj'  building,  or  widening  a  building  or  length- 
ening it  out. 

Mr.  McKexzie.  It  would  be  regular  work,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  It  would  not  be  anything  especially,  from  the 
construction  point  of  view.  I  do  not  think  they  would  let  a  building 
go  so  far  that  they  would  have  to  take  down  a  part  of  it  to  re- 
model it  in  that  way. 

Mr.  McKenzde.  There  was  an  assumption  in  the  question  of  a 
force  of  men  being  kept  on  the  ground.  That  was  the  assumption. 
I  do  not  know  whether  that  was  done.  The  question  would  lead 
one  to  assume  and  believe  that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  a  force  of 
men  occupied  at  these  camps  after  the  contractor  got  through  with 
his  contract  to  see  that  the  doors  would  swing  and  that  the  win- 
dows were  all  right  and  would  work.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you 
whether  or  not  it  is  not  true  that  under  the  lump-sum  contract  a 
contractor  must  deliver  the  work  completed,  and  that  it  has  to  be 
inspected  and  accepted  by  the  Government  or  by  the  owner  before 
the  contractor  is  relieved  from  his  contract? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Yes,  sir;  before  he  is  paid,  whether  on  a  private 
contract  or  on  a  Grovemment  contract,  the  work  must  be  inspected 
by  the  architect  or  the  man  supervising  the  work,  and  after  the 
work  was  inspected  and  found  correct  the  contractor  would  be  given 
a  certificate  to  that  effect,  after  which,  of  course,  the  contractor 
would  be  relieved  of  his  contract. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Then,  I  understand  that  everything  must  be  in 
a  workable  condition.  If  the  door  does  not  close,  the  attention  of  the 
contractor  would  be  called  to  it  and  he  would  be  obliged  to  remedy 
it? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  want  to  ask  you,  Mr,  O'Connor,  as  a  contractor, 
whether  or  not  j-ou  looked  over  the  testimony  of  Col.  Warfield,  who 
came  before  this  committee  at  Camp  Sherman? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Yes,  sir;  I  rememoer  the  testimon^p^. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  remember  particularly  his  testimony  in  regard 
to  the  construction  work  at  Fort  Leavenworth  ? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  that  work  was  done  imder  the  lump-sum 
system  ? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  have  you  to  say,  if  anything,  as  to  his  testi- 
mony, whether  or  not  you  believe  the  same  result  could  have  been 
attained  as  he  brought  about  in  his  construction  at  Fort  Leavenworth 
on  other  work.    How  did  it  compare  with  your  estimate  ? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  I  was  very  much  inter^ted  in  his  testimony,  be- 
cause I  was  interested  to  know  how  it  matched  up  with  my  estimate. 
If  I  remember  correctly  his  estimate  was  7^  cents  per  cubic  foot. 
That  is  for  buildings  such  as  barracks,  mess  halls,  hospitals,  etc.,  and 
my  lowest  estimate  on  such  buildings  was  about  7  cents  per  cubic  foot, 
but  for  the  lavatories  my  figures  ran  to  12  cents  per  cubic  foot.    On 
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the  administratimi  building  my  figure  was  8^  cents  without  any  odh- 
ties.  By  the  way,  in  his  testimony  he  claimed  that  his  7^  cents  in- 
cluded all  utilities.  The  medical  buildings  in  my  estimate  came  to 
10^  cents;  officers'  quarters,  9  cents;  fire  stations,  10  cents;  guard- 
houses, 9  cents;  hospital  units,  14^  cents.  These  were  all  without  thv 
utilities.  I  just  ran  over  these  hurriedly  last  night  to  satisfy  mysplf 
on  the  figures.  So  if  all  of  his  buildings  were  built  for  an  aTcra^ 
of  7^  cents,  then  my  figures  were  very  liberal  at  Camp  Grant. 

Mr.  DoREMTJS.  Are  you  aware,  Mr.  O'Ctwmor,  that  Col.  War6el<i'* 
job  consisted  only  of  10  barracks,  10  mess  halls,  10  kitchens,  5  bath- 
houses, and  5  lakines? 

Mr.  O'CoNNOH.  Yes,  sir;  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  DoREMUS.  Of  course  you  would  not  attempt  to  compare  a  !■•  • 
of  that  kind  with  the  construction  of  Camp  Grant. 

Mr.  O'Connor.  The  only  way  that  I  would  compare  that  with  th  «. 
Congressman,  is  that  his  work  would  count  a  little  more  than  th>. 
being  such  a  small  job. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  But  Col.  Warfield's  utilities  were  all  installed  bef<T* 
he  ever  started  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  He  only  had  to  be  connertf 
up,  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  O'Connor.  In  his  testimony  he  said  that  it  included  utiliti*s?. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  have  examined  the  appendix  Xo.  IC  of  tl'i- 
quartermaster's  manual  over  there,  Mr.  O'Connor  [indicatinfr].  ar 
examined  the  plans  sent  out  by  the  quartermaster  m  that  app«xk- -t 
and  also  the  blue  prints.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  you  believe  tti: 
from  those  plans  and  the  material  and  the  blue  prints  that  you  col'  ' 
have  sent  foremen  onto  the  ground  and  started  to  work  without  ir  • 
further  delay  and  that  you  would  have  been  prepared  to  bid  on  tl  i: 
sort  of  structure? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Yes.    I  remember  examining  these  before,  O  • 
gressman.     Icannotseewhy  youcouldnotbid  onit.    In  other  vor- 
you  are  assisted  here  more  than  you  are  ordinarily,  because  the  r  - 
terial  is  all  out  here.    All  you  really  had  to  do  was  to  check  over  tL- 
material,  and  there  is  everything  that  the  foreman  would  deem  nep»^ 
sary  to  go  out  and  start  on  the  ]ob. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  make  a  correction  in  my  former  testimnr- 
At  page  338  of  the  abstract  of  testimony  before  this  conunitter  '. 
figured  on  my  lumber  and  on  my  carpenters  on  the  basis  of  $1  i*  ■ 
hour.  In  other  words,  I  figured  the  lumber  at  $17  per  thoasaoti  • 
place.  This  figure  includes  the  working  in  of  the  lumber  in  •- 
proper  place,  and  does  not  include  the  price  of  the  lumber.  In  r  ■ 
testmiony  it  was  given  that  "  I  figured  the  lumber  at  $7  per  tbo- 
sand  in  place."  That  statement  is  incorrect,  and  therefore  I  w->. 
to  make  this  correction. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Do  you  want  the  committee  to  understand.  M* 
O'Connor,  that  you  could  have  taken  those  plans  [indicating]  ar ; 
specifications  and  blue  prints,  as  they  were  prepared  by  the  Quarter 
master  General  in  1916,  and  made  an  intelligent  bid  on  the  constru^ 
tion  at  Camp  Grant? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  The  plans  that  I  have  looked  at,  Congmuuiar. 
have  everything  here. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Are  you  aware,  Mr.  O'Connor,  that  thosv  |>ii=ff 
were  prepared  for  the  con.struction  of  barracks  on  the  Mexi.-^^ 
border  when  we  had  trouble  down  there? 
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Mr.  O'Connor.  I  do  not  know  what  they  were  prepared  for;  but 
if  anyone  asked  me  to  give  a  figure  on  the  building  as  represented 
on  this  blue  print  [indicating],  with  the  assistance  of  the  material 
that  is  all  out  here,  I  could  not  say  otherwise  than  that  I  could  do  it. 
The  fact  is  there  is  almost  a  specification  on  each  sheet.  I  do  not 
Icnow  as  to  the  fitness  of  this  building  for  Camp  Grant,  but  if  any- 
one asked  me  to  give  a  figure  on  this  building  I  could  sit  down  and 
figure  it  out. 

Mr.  DoREMTTS.  Do  those  plans  and  specifications  include  sufficient 
data  on  which  you  could  base  the  cost  of  all  the  utilities  of  every 
kind  and  nature  that  was  used  at  Camp  Grant? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  It  specifies  the  plumbing  arrangement  here,  and 
it  specifies  the  heating  of  so  many  cubic  feet  of  heating  surface.  It 
gives  the  price,  the  same  sizes  of  sashes  and  doors.  There  are  little 
cross-sections  here  that  show  the  sizes  of  the  lumber.  The  only  dif- 
ference between  these  and  the  plans  I  figured  from  are  that  these  are 
on  a  smaller  scale. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Then  you  want  the  committee  to  understand,  Mr. 
O'Connor,  that  in  your  judgment  you  could  have  taken  those  plans 
and  specifications  and  n-om  them  prepared  an  intelligent  estimate 
and  put  in  an  intelligent  bid  for  the  construction  of  Camp  Grant 
without  any  additional  data? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Yes.  For  anything  that  I  had  the  plans  for.  For 
instance,  I  could  figure  this  one  building.  Here  is  a  completed  bar- 
racks for  200  men. 

Mr.  DoREMcs.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  that  with  these 
plans  and  specifications  which  were  in  the  Quartermaster  General's 
office  in  1916  the  contractor  could  have  made  an  intelligent  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  any  one  of  16  large  cantonments,  regardless  of  the 
utilities  and  all  of  the  other  things  that  were  with  these  canton- 
ments.   Now,  do  you  think  that  would  have  been  possible? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Of  course,  I  do  not  know  what  other  plans  there 
were  for  the  utilities ;  I  only  know  this :  I  can  take  this  set  of  plans 
and  figure  the  construction  in  general — the  electric  lighting;  the 
plumbmg,  in  so  far  as  the  inside  plumbing  is  concerned;  I  could 
fi^re  the  wiring — ^that  is,  the  inside  wiring;  everything,  in  fact,  in 
this  plan.  Of  course,  for  the  outside  sewerage,  the  water  system,  the 
roads,  the  electric  light,  the  cement,  and  all  of  that,  why,  that  I  do 
not  know,  because  it  was  not  on  the  plans. 

Mr.  Doremcs.  That  is  the  point  exactly. 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Whether  there  were  other  plans  in  existence  or  not, 
I  do  not  know.  But  I  could  have  built  every  building  at  Camp 
(irant  from  these  plans. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  I  think,  possibly,  that  is  so. 

When  were  you  asked,  Mr.  O'Connor,  to  make  this  estimate? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  I  do  not  think  I  have  that  date,  Congressman. 

Mr.  DoREMTjs.  Approximately. 

Mr.  O'Connor.  It  was  in  September,  I  think. 

Mr.  DoREMus..  September,  1919? 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Yes,  sir;  in  1919. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  And  how  long  after  that  date  before  you  turned  in 
your  estimate? 
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Mr.  O'CoNKOB.  I  have  not  even  that.  But  I  think  on  October  li 
I  brou^t  them  to  Washington. 

Mr.  DoiusMCS.  I  wish  you  would  insert  in  the  record  the  exact  date, 
if  you  can  ascertain  it,  upon  which  you  were  asked  to  make  this  ccti- 
mate. 

Mr.  O'Connor.  I  can  send  that  to  you. 

Mr.  McKenzib.  We  will  take  a  recess  till  2.30  o'clock  p.  m. 

(Thereupon,  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  unul 
2.30  o'clock.) 

AFTER  RECESS. 

Mr.  McKenzib.  The  committee  wUl  please  come  to  order. 

TESTIUONY  OF  HE.  HABKY  D.  CASUN,  BUILDinG  COHSTKUCnOI 
AND  ENQINEEBINa,  NEW  TOBK  CITT,  H.  T. 


Mr.  McKenzie.  Mr.  Carlin  will  you  please  give  your  full 
to  the  reporter? 

Mr.  Carun.  Harry  D.  Carlin. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Wnere  is  your  home,  Mr.  Carlin! 

Mr.  Carun.  270  Washington  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Carun.  Building  construction  and  engineering. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  Carun.  Eighteen  years. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Are  you  a  member  of  a  firm,  or  do  you  operate  t> 
an  individual? 

Mr.  Carun.  I  am  a  member  of  the  firm,  and  am  vice  president  afri 
treasurer.    The  firm  name  is  the  P.  J.  Carlin  Construction  Co. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Will  you  tell  us  what  character  of  oonstmetHi 
you  have  been  engaged  in  putting  upt 

Mr.  Carun.  The  general  building  construction,  considerable  iz- 
dustrial  plant  buildings,  office  buildings,  loft  buildings,  adminisCn- 
tive  buildings. 

Mr.  McKxNzns.  What  would  be  about  the  total  of  your  anniu' 
business  ? 

Mr.  Carun.  About  $2,000,000  to  $3,000,000. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  for  what  amount  are  you  incorporated  f 

Mr.  Carun.  $100,000. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  that,  of  course,  is  taken  up  in  your  equip- 
ment and  overhead,  or  do  you  have  more  than  that? 

Mr.  Cabun.  I  do  not  understand  the  question. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Of  course,  in  your  concern,  you  carry  equipii»£t ' 

Mr.  Carun.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  have  ah  office.  Now,  does  your  office  >"' 
such  other  equipment  that  you  have  represent  more  tlian  $100,000' 

Mr.  Cabun.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  About  how  much  would  you  sayf 

Mr.  Carun.  I  would  say  that  at  the  present  time  our  inrctstiw: 
represents,  including  equipment,  resources,  etc.,  about  a  half  mittir; 
dollars. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  At  a  former  hearing  of  this  oommittee  fi«t 
Goethals,  who  was  chief  of  construction  of  the  Armj,  tesdfr-* 
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that  in  his  judgment,  that  in  the  spring  of  1917,  owing  to  the  uncer- 
tainty and  the  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  material  and  labor,  it 
would  not  have  been  possible  to  have  entered  into  a  lump-sum  or 
fixed  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  camps  or  cantonments.  I 
want  to  ask  you,  as  a  practical  builder,  contractor,  what  is  your  judg- 
ment about  that  ?    I  would  like  to  have  you  state  it  fully. 

Mr.  Cawjn.  I  believe  that  it  would  have  been  possible  to  have 
entered  into  a  lump-sum  contract.  I  know  that  at  the  time  we  sub- 
mitted applications.  We  had  a  bid  in  Washington  for  that,  and  we 
had  the  organization  and  the  equipment,  and  we  anticipated  that 
the  work  would  be  given  out,  and  we  were  prepared  at  that  time 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Was  your  firm  listed  by  the  Construction  Corps, 
and  did  you  file  a  questionnaire  as  required  by  the  emergency  con- 
struction committee? 

Mr.  Carlin.  Yes,  sir;  we  did;  and  we  had  a  representative  down 
here  for  some  months.    I  believe  we  were  listed. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  How  did  the  conditions  then  compare  with  present 
conditions? 

Mr.  Carlin.  The  conditions  now  are,  unfortunately,  worse  than 
they  were  at  that  time. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  At  the  present  time  are  you  taking  and  entering 
into  lump-sum  contracts? 

Mr.  Cabun.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie,  On  any  considerable  proportions? 

Mr.  Carlin.  We  have  just  closed  one  contract  for  about  $1,000,000 
on  the  luinp-sum  basis. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  would  like  to  have  you,  Mr.  Carlin,  explain 
somewhat  in  detail  how  you  protect  yourself  in  entering  into  a  con- 
tract of  that  sort.  That  is,  in  regard  to  the  fluctuation  in  the  price 
of  material  and  labor. 

Mr.  Carlin.  We  base  our  estimates  on  the  prevailing  market  prices 
and  usually  get  those  conditions  to  stand  for  a  limited  time,  so  that 
as  soon  as  the  contract  is  awarded — if  it  is  awarded  to  us — ^we  may 
close  at  those  prices  on  which  we  figure. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Is  that  the  customary  practice  ? 

Mr.  Carlin.  Yes ;  it  is  the  usual  practice. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Have  you  ever  had  entered  in  any  of  your  contracts 
a  provision  between  your  firm  and  the  owner  to  take  care  of  any 
unusual  fluctuations  that  might  occur?    . 

Mr.  Carlin.  We  have;  yes.  We  have  made  estimates  on  a  lump- 
sum basis,  based  on  the  prevailing  scale  of  wages  and  on  the  pre- 
vailing prices.  Usually  we  are  in  a  position  to  cover  on  material  in 
the  prices  which  we  bid.  And  for  the  labor,  that  is  closed  some- 
times on  a  sliding-scale  basis.  If  the  wage  increases,  we  are  to  be 
paid  the  increase,  and  if  there  is  a  decrease,  then  we  make  an  allow- 
ance. 

Mr.  McKjsnzib.  That  is,  the  actual  increase  or  decrease  in  the 
basic  price  on  which  you  had  figured  on  the  contract? 

Mr.  Carlin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  that  is  absolutely  fair  to  both  the  contractor 
and  the  owner? 

Mr.  Carlin.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  McEbnzie.  Wereyou  present  this  morning,  and  did  jroa  hetr 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  O'Connor,  of  Chicago? 

Mr.  Cahun,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKzNziE.  As  I  remember  it,  he  testified  that  a  man  ooold 
put  in  place  something  like  five  to  six  hundred  feet  of  landwr  in 
construction  work  per  day. 

Mr.  Cablin.  Of  timber;  yes,  air. 

Mr.  McKenzib.  What  would  you  say  about  that? 

Mr.  Caslin.  I  would  say  that  it  was  a  very  conservative  estimitc 
That  they  should  do  at  least  that  in  a  day  of  eight  hours. 

Mr.  McKsNziE.  Have  you  kept  up  to  date  on  the  fluctuation  in  um 
prices  of  material  prior  to  the  war,  during  the  war,  and  at  xi* 
present  time? 

Mr.  Cakmn.  Pretty  much ;  j^es,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  am  speaking  now,  when  I  speak  of  war  time-, 
mentioning  jjarticularly  in  June,  1917,  which  was  the  time  and  u- 
month  in  which  the  contract  was  let  for  the  60  cantonments. 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  difference  z 
price  of  material  ? 

Mr.  Carlin.  The  prices  to-day  and  the  prewar  prices?  In  Jut' 
1917,  and  prior  to  the  war — why,  I  should  say  they  have  advann-: 
about  20  or  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  MoKenzde.  I  want  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Carlin,  whether  or  t " 
you  have  examined  the  Quartermaster's  Manual  No.  2,  of  1916.  >;■ 
pendix  16  of  that  manual  ? 

Mr.  Carlin.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  looked  at  that. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  have  you  also  examined  the  blue  print  h* 
nished  by  the  Quartermaster  Department,  of  May  7,  1917,  as  to ': 
two-story  barracks? 

Mr.  Carlin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  As  a  practical  contractor,  I  would  like  to  hi 
your  judgment  as  to  whether  or  not  you  could  have  put  up  sbt*tf 
buildings  for  these  camps  or  cantonments  from  those  plans  and  *•'  ■ 
prints  without  any  further  detailed  plans? 

Mr.  Carlin.  Yes;  I  think  there  is  sufficient  detailed  informal. • 
indicated  on  these  plans  to  put  up  that  type  of  building.  That  iv  . 
I  see  them  represented  here  [indicating]. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Would  you  have  been  willing  to  bid  as  a  nc 
petitive  bidder  for  the  construction  of  the  cantonment  from  tb  •' 
plans  and  specifications? 

Mr.  Carlin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  want  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Carlin,  if  you  know  at 
thing  about  the  Westinghouse,  Church,  Kerr  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Carlin.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  them. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Where  are  thev  located  now,  in  New  York  Crf 

Mr.  Carlin.  Yes,  sir;  in  New  Vork  City. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Will  you  just  state  for  the  benefit  of  the  n<c»- 
something  about  their  size  and  financial  ability. 

Mr.  Carlin.  They  have  a  high  standing  in  the  budness.    Tbrr  i~ 
considered  very  sound  financially  and  capable  of  carryin|t  oat  t. 
contract  of  any  magnitude. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  In  other  words,  they  are  one  of  the  larger  ac 
tracting  concerns  in  the  country? 
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Mr.  Cablim.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  one  of  the  largest  contracting  con> 
»rns  in  the  country. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  is  their  reputation  as  to  completing  work; 
^at  is,  when  they  undertake  a  contract  ? 

Mr.  Carlin.  It  is  of  the  best. 

Mr.  McKzNziE.  What  do  you  know  about  the  Degnon  Construction 
:o.,ofNewYork? 

Mr.  Cabun.  The  Degnon  Construction  Co.  do  some  of  the  very 
argest  work  around  the  country,  particularly  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  McK£iizi£.  What  is  their  standing? 

Mr.  Cabun.  Excellent.    They  are  of  the  highest  standing. 

Mr.  McKenzib.  Do  you  desire  to  question  the  witness,  Mr.  Do- 
emus? 

Mr.  DoREMus.  No,  sir. 

(The  witness  withdrew.) 

XSHKOHY  07  KR.  JOHN  A.  PAYHE,  TR.,  VEBA,  APPOHAITOZ 

COinJTY,  VA. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Mr.  Payne,  please  state  your  full'  name  to  the 
eporter. 

Mr.  Patne.  John  A.  Payne,  jr. 
Mr.  McKenzie.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Payne.  I  am  a  lumber  manufacturer,  located  at  Vera,  Appo- 
aattox  County,  Va. 

Mr.'  McKenzie.  Can  you  tell  us  when  the  Payne  Lumber  Co.  was 
rganized  ? 

Mr.  Payne.  It  was  in  June,  1916,  as  near  as  I  can  remember  it.  It 
ms  during  the  first  year  of  the  war. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  When  was  the  Faulconer  Lumber  Co.  organized? 
Mr.  Payne.  In  November,  1916. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Who  were  the  stockholders  in  the  Payne  Lum- 
erCo.? 

Mr.  Payne.  In  the  John  A.  Payne  Lumber  Co.  I  was  the  only 
»ckholder,  I  and  my  wife.    We  were  just  a  company. 
Mr.  McKenzie.  Can  you  tell  us  who  were  the  stockholders  in  the 
aulconer  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Payne.  P.  H.  Faulconer,  HoUis  Binehart,  Horace  Rinehart,  of 
harlottesville,  and  John  A.  Payne,  jr. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Is  the  Rinehart  that  you  mention  a  member  of  the 
imber  company;  that  is,  of  the  firm  of  contractors  that  helped  to 
iild  Camp  Lee? 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes ;  he  was  the  same  party. 

Mr.  McE^ENZiE.  Was  Faulconer  also  a  member  of  that  company  ? 
Mr.  Payne.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Now,  what  office  in  the  company  did  each  of  these 
en  hold? 

Mr.  Payne.  Mr.  Fatilconer  was  president  and  Mr.  Rinehart  was 
le  vice  president,  I  was  the  secretary  and  manager  of  the  Faulconer 
umber  Co. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Rinehart  and  Dennis  was  the  name)  of  the  firm  that 
lilt  the  camp? 
Mr.  Payne.  Yes,  sir;  the  Rinehart  &  Dennis  Co. 
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Mr.  McKenzie.  What  position  did  Kinehart  and  Faulconer  h<>li 
in  that  company  ? 

Mr.  Patne.  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  that  Mr.  Binehart  «a$  thf 
president  and  Mr.  Faulconer  was  the  general  manager.  I  think  thu 
IS  it. 

Mr.  McExHziE.  You  took  ovear  the  lumber  business  of  Binehart- 
Faulconer  Lumber  Co.? 

Mr.  Pazne.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKei^zie.  And  that  was  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes,  sir;  June  19,  1917. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  was  the  capital  stock  of  the  Faulconer  Lam 
ber  Co.? 

Mr.  Payne.  $16,000. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  you  bought  that  company  out,  as  I  uixi^r 
stand  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  carried  on  the  business  under  the  firm  taar 
of  Payne  Lumber  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  McKsifziE.  What  did  you  pay  these  men  for  this  Itimb-- 
business? 

Mr.  Payne.  I  paid  them  $10,000. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  how  much  stock  did  they  hare  on  band  : 
that  time? 

Mr.  Payne.  They  had  the  capital  stock,  $15,000. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  -You  bought  the  whole  concern f 
•  Mr.  Payne.  Yes,  sir;  for  $10,000,  two-thirds  of  the  stock  you  *- 

Mr.  McKenzie.  They  simply  sold  you  two-thirds  of  the  stock 
the  concern  for  $10,000? 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  it  exactly. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  had  been  the  owner  therefore  of  one-thiixi 
the  capital  stock? 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes,  sir.  We  had  been  running  a  year  or  two,  hot  « 
had  the  stock  intact. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Did  you  pay  these  men  for  their  stock  at  tb-- 
time? 

Mr.  Payne.  I  gave  them  a  note- 
Mr.  McKenzie.  Have  you  got  your  note  with  you  I 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  have  no  objection  at  all  to  letting  iis  see  it ' 

Mr.  Payne.  Not  at  all,  here  it  is  [indioating]. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  wUl  have  no  objection  to  having  a  capj 
that  entered  in  the  record,  wUl  you? 

Mr,  Payne.  Not  at  all. 

(The  note  in  question  reads  as  follows:) 

PETKBSBTTito,  Va.,  Jmme  tf.Tf" 
Twelve  months  after  date  I  promise  to  pay  to  P.  W.  Faalconer  and  Rn* 
Rinehard  ten  thousand  dollars,  in  full  settlement  of  th^r  bitere«t  ta  the  r>' 
coner  Lumber  Company,  with  interest  at  6%. 

J.  A.  Patthw  J- 
Wltness : 

W.    N.    BODBE. 

Paid  in  fuU,  Jan.  1,  1919. 
P.  W.  Faulconer. 

(No  indorsements  on  the  back.) 
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Mr.  McKenzie.  At  the  time  that  you  bought  these  gentlemen  out 
had  Mr.  fiinehart  entered  into  contracts  with  the  Crovernment  to 
construct  the  camp? 

Mr.  Patne.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKexzie.  He  already  had  the  contract? 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie;  In  the  construction  of  that  camp  did  Rinehart  and 
Dennis  buy  any  quantity  of  lumber  from  you  or  from  the  Payne  Lum- 
ber Co.? 

Mr.  Payne.  I  sold  them  a  good  deal  of  lumber, 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Have  you  any  idea  how  much?  Can  you  give  us 
an  estimate? 

Mr.  Payne.  I  can  tell  j'ou  possibly  from  this  statement  right  here 
[indicating].    I  sold  them  about  $75,000  worth  of  lumber. 

Mr,  McKenzie.  How  long  after  the  completion  of  the  Rinehart- 
Dennis  contract  did  they  buy  you  out  in  regard  to  this  lumber  com- 
pany ? 

Mr.  Patne.  January  1,  1918. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  When  that  was  done,  your  note  was  simply  turned 
back  to  yon,  was  that  it? 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes,  sir.  I  did  not  have  funds  to  carry  the  business 
on,  and  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  give  them  .back  their 
note,  so  they  came  back  into  the  business. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  This  note  represents  the  only  consideration  that 
passed  either  from  the  firm  to  you  or  from  you  to  the  firm,  when  you 
bought  the  other  two  men  out? 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  you  still  hold  an  interest  in  that  lumber  com- 
pany? 

itr.  Payne.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  One  third  interest? 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes,  sir;  when  they  canceled  that  note,  we  went  back 
on  the  same  basis  as  we  were  before  the  war. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  About  what  per  cent  of  profit,  Mr.  Payne,  did  you 
make  on  the  lumber  that  you  sold? 

Mr.  Payne.  About  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Did  you  retain  any  of  that  per  cent  for  your  own 
ij.se? 

Mr.  P.\YNE.  Yes,  sir ;  we  represented  the  stock  invested  in  the  com- 
pany. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  understand,  then,  that  that  was  simply  left  in  the 
business. 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes,  sir;  we  left  that  money  in  the  business. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  when  they  returned  this  note  to  you,  of  course 
:hey  became  joint  owners  in  that  profit  that  had  been  accumulated 
.vhile  you  were  carrying  on  this  business,  and  that  is  represented  here 
>y  the.se  figures  that  are  shown  at  the  bottom  of  the  last  page  of  the 
inancial  statement  of  the  John  A.  Payne  Lumber  Co.  This  state- 
iient  is  dated  December  31, 1917,  and  shows  the  net  undivided  profit 
>f  $6,683.61? 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  correct, 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  those  two  gentlemen j  who  entered  into  this 
lontract  with  you,  and  for  which  you  gave  this  note  as  consideration, 
ind  which  note  was  returned  to  vou  aft«r  the  confirmation  of  the 
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construction  of  Camp  Lee ;  these  two  men  became  participants  in  this 
undivided  sum  represented  in  this  report? 

Mr.  Patne.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  McKenzie.  Do  you  desire  to  question  the  witness,  Mr.  Dow- 
mus? 

Mr.  DoREMus.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  is  all. 

(The  witness  withdrew.) 

TESTIUONT  OF  MB.  WILLIAM  HENST  HABBISOH,  JR..  PnilS- 

BUEG,  VA. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Mr.  Harrison,  please  state  your  full  name  to  r*- 
reporter. 

Mr.  Harrison.  William  Henry  Harrison,  jr. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Where  is  your  home? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Petersburg,  Va. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  will  ask  you,  Mr.  Harrison,  whether  or  n<<  ' 
had  any  subcontract  for  construction  woric  at  Camp  Lee.  ^^^' 
Rinehart  &  Dennis? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  was  associated  with  Mr.  R.  L.  Thomas,  in  ;* 
plumbing  and  heating  contract  at  Camp  Lee,  Va. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Just  tell  us,  Mr.  Harrison,  how  you  got  into  t' : 
work,  and  what  your  profits  were  to  be. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Can  I  tell  you  in  my  own  words? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Yes;  just  go  ahead  and  tell  your  story  in  j-  ' 
own  words. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Rinehart  &  Dennis  were  the  general  contn--t<"' 
located  at  Charlottesville,  Va'.,  and  when  thev  came  to  Peter-'  '.' 
they  brought  with  them  their  subcontractors,  Mr.  R.  L.  Thonm*  ' ' 
the  plumbing  and  heating  work,  and  Mr.  Briggs,  for  the  ele<"" 
work.    When  they  arrived  at  Petersburg,  and  the  news  spread  * 
all  this  work  had  been  let  to  Charlottesville  people,  our  chamh'' 
commerce,  and  other  associations,  objected.    They  made  their  f 
tions  to  Mr.  Rinehart,  the  president  of  the  Rinehart  &  Denni< ' 
through  the  Constructing  Quartermaster,  Maj.  Cole.     Mai.  ' 
went  to  the  Rinehart  &  Dennis  Co.  and  he  informed  me  that  b*-  * 
them  that  he  would  like  very  much  to  have  a  Petersburg  fin:. : 
some  of  the  work. 

Now.  in  years  previous  I  had  been  a  traveling  man  and  wi-  ■ 
quainted  with  Mr.  Thomas  and  other  subcontractors  under  him.  *■ 
they  looked  me  up.    I  had  been  located  in  Petersburg.    Thev  iw 
to  know  what  my  terms  would  be  for  entering  into  that  sBbcorrt' 
for  the  plumbing  and  heating.    I,  having  been  an  experienced  •«■ 
tary  engineer,  having  done  much  large  work  over  the  eastern  <f  ' 
of  the  United  States,  thought  that  those  men.  havinsr  been  in  "■ 
business  perhaps  knew  me  by  reputation,  and  they  looked  bk  " 
and  I  agreed  that  I  would  be  willing  to  accept  as  my  profit,  o-  * 
profit  of  the  W.  H.  Harrison  Co.,  1  per  cent  of  the  gross  price  of  *  ■ 
contract,  and  for  that  T  would  give  it  my  personal  time,    T  ▼!• 
the  hardware  and  implement  business  in  Petersbui^,  and  I  felt  •'■ 
my  company  could  sell  a  great  deal  of  hardware  tiiat  wocP  '• 
needed.   I  told  these  contractors,  and  I  thought  at  the  time  that  t}'* 
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I 
would  be  ample  remuneration  for  my  services  down  there.  So  I  made 
a  contract  with  Mr.  Thomas,  jointly,  with  Einehart  and  Dennis,  that  j 

I  would  enter  into  that  subcontract  with  Mr.  Thomas  and  give  my 
entire  time  and  attention  to  it  for  1  per  cent  of  the  gross  amount  of  ! 

the  job.    The  amount  of  the  job  was  $1,308,159.46,  and  I  received  1  ! 

per  cent  of  that  and  did  the  job.  I 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  was  your  fee?  I 

Mr.  Harrison.  One  per  cent.  | 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  did  that  amount  to  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  $13,081.59. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  was  the  total  fee? 

Mr.  Harrison.  $91,000;  7  per  cent  of  the  $1,308,159.46.  To  be 
exact,  the  total  fee  was  $dl,571.15.  That  was  7  per  cent  of  the  gross 
amount.  We  had  a  contract  with  Rinehart  and  Dennis  which  was 
confirmed  by  Washington.  Washington  said  it  was  a  percentage  con- 
tract— a  scale  contract.  If  your  work  amounted  to  so  much — that  is, 
if  it  amounted  to  a  certain  percentage — ^you  would  receive  a  certain 
per  cent;  if  it  amounted  to  a  larger  sum,  you  received  less;  and  if  it 
amounted  to  a  smaller  amount,  you  received  a  greater  per  cent.  Now, 
our  contract  came  within  the  7  per  cent  amount,  amounting,  to 
$1,308,000,  roughly  speaking,  and  our  fee  was  approximately  $91,000, 
and  I  personally  received  1  per  cent  of  the  total  amount,  or  one- 
seventh  of  the  fee. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  the  remainder  of  it  went  to  Mr.  Thomas? 

Mr,  Harrison.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  The  man  who  originally  had  the  subcontract? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Did  you  or  Mr.  Thomas  have  to  contribute  any 
part  of  your  fee  to  any  other  person  ? 

Air.  Harrison.  I  can  not  answer  for  Mr.  Thomas.  I  can  answer 
only  for  myself.  I  got  all  that  was  coming  to  me,  1  per  cent.  It  was 
a  small  amount,  but  I  got  that  1  per  cent. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Would  you  care  to  express  your  opinion  on  that 
matter? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  got  all  that  was  promised  me,  sir.  If  I  made  a 
bad  bargain  it  was  nobody's  funeral,  and  I  got  all  that  was  prom- 
ised me. 

ifr.  DoREMTTS.  Who  was  Thomas? 

Mr.  Harrison.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Was  he  a  !Petersburg  man? 

Mr.  Harrison.  No,  sir;  he  was  not. 

Mr.  DoREJius.  Where  is  his  home? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Charlottesville,  Va. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  This  subcontract,  as  I  understand  it,  was  for  the 
plumbing  and  heating,  and  it  w,is  made  with  Mr.  Thomas. 

Mr.  Harrison,  No,  sir ;  it  was  made  with  Thomas  without  the  con- 
firmation of  Washington,  and  Mr.  Thomas  arrived  in  Petersburg 
supposedly  with  the  contract  confirmed  by  Washington,  and  there  was 
strong  ob]ection  to  this  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  a  Charlottesville 
man  that  had  the  contract,  whereas  it  should  really  have  gone  to  a 
Petersburg  firm.  Consequently  Mr.  Thomas  drew  me  into  it,  know- 
ing that  I  was  a  Petersburg  man  and  had  experience  and  was  able  to 
do  this  contract.     Having  heard  of  me,  he  looked  me  up  and  agreed  to 
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give  me  1  per  cent  of  the  total  expenses  to  come  down  there  and  .i" 
tne  work.  '• 

Mr.  DoREMTJS.  Then  the  subcontract  stood  in  the  name  of  Thonia?! 

Mr.  Hariiison.  No,  sir.  The  subcontract  was  confirmed  bv  Wa.«i»- 
ington  to  W.  H.  Harrison  &  Co.  and  R.  L.  Thomas.  W.  H.  ftam^on 
standing  in  prominence  because  they  were  Petersburg  people  an<l  n 
pleased  Washington. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  And  because  of  your  long  experience  in  the  plnn.'- 
ing  and  heating  business  Thomas  looked  j'ou  up  and  offered  to  pi"- 
you  1  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  job  if  you  would  go  down  there  ai.l 
see  that  the  work  was  properly  done  under  your  personal  superrisiori '. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes,  sir;  you  have  that  correct.  In  addition  :•• 
that,  you  must  understand,  though,  that  the  contract  I  had  was  x 
contract  between  Mr.  Thomas  and  myself  in  regard  to  this  1  per  cm 
deal. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  Who  was  Maj.  Coe? 

Mr.  Harrison.  He  was  the  constructing  quartermaster,  rvpivsei' 
ing  the  United  States  Government  at  the  beginning  of  this  i-ontra* 
He  was  there  at  the  beginning,  and  only  at  the  beginning. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  Was  He  the  man  who  awarded  the  subcuntrart  f-  r 
the  plumbing  and  heating? 

Mr.  Harbison.  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  exactly  corret-t  for  :. 
to  say  that  he  awarded  the  contract.    I  think  that  perhaps  he  nec- 
tiated  it  with  us  and  passed  it  on  to  Washington  ana  with  his  ren». 
mendations,  and  Washington  wired  back  such  a  tclegraui  as  thi<.  *- 
this  telegram  perhaps,  gentlemen,  will  give  vou  more  infomut  •  . 
than  you  think.    Washington  said  this:  "  If  the  contract  made  wr- 
Messrs.  Harrison  and  Thomas  is  subject  to  all  the  provisions  of  ti* 
general  contract,  it  meets  with  our  approval." 

Mr.  DoREMus.  The  reason  whj  I  asked  you  this  question  is  thi: 
Maj.  Edwards  was  the  constructing  quartermaster  for  over  a  mocf 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREJius.  Before  Maj.  Coe  had  charge? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  I  want  to  find  out,  if  I  can,  Uie  name  of  the  o  • 
structing  quartermaster  who  had  artual  (harge  of  the  lettini;  ■  f 
the  subcontract  for  the  plumbing  and  heating. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  do  not  know  that.  I  really  believe  that  3ti. 
Edwards,  at  that  particular  time. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Mr.  Doremus  suggested  one  or  two  que>tioo>  : 
my  mind  that  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Harrison.     Yoo  *j"^- 
about  the  people  of  Petersburg  being  dissatisfied  on  account  of  :  • 
emergency     construction     committee    awarding    the     contract    • 
Charlottesville  contractors. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Did  you  have  in  mind  in  Petersburg  any  a-- 
who  were  competent  and  qualified  and  responsible  and  who  »•»  -  : 
have  taken  these  contracts? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Well,  it  is  embarrassing  for  me  to  tell  ywi  aN  • 
my  own  self. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  mean  other  contractors,  mcludmg  yourself  a: 
others,  men  of  Petersburg.    Did  you  have  men  in  Petersburi;  »' 
were  qualified  and  responsible  to  do  this  work  that  could  have  » ■  •■ 
this  work  and  who  were  desirous  of  doing  this  work? 
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Mr.  Habeison.  I  can  only  aiiswer  for  myself  when  I  tell  you  that 
I  took  the  plumbing  and  heating  contract  and  relieved  Mr.  Thomas 
entirdy  of  the  engmeering  or  the  laying  out  of  the  job,  and  of  the 
actual  performance  of  the  job,  and  in  the  batting  average  at  Wash- 
ington kept  among  all  16  cantonment  contractors,  I  led  the  entire 
16  by  a  200  per  cent  batting  average,  and  I  was  a  Petersburg  man. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  want  to  ask  you  another  question,  xou  got 
1  per  cent? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mc£[i!NziE.  And  who  did  the  engineering?  Who  looked  after 
this  work.    What  did  Mr.  Thomas  dof 

Mr.  Harbison.  Mr.  Thomas? 

Mr.  McKbnzq:.  Yes;  he  got  6  per  cent.  What  did  Mr.  Thomas 
do  for  which  he  was  paid  6  per  cent? 

Mr.  Harrison.  After  the  work  was  started  and  well  under  way, 
Mr.  Thomas  was  a  stranger  to  me.  He  simply  knew  me  by  reputa- 
tion. Mr.  Thomas  was  a  very  cold  business  man.  After  Mr.  Thomas 
and  I  had  been  associated  together  for  30  days  he  realized  that  I 
could  handle  the  work  perhaps,  according  to  his  notion,  better  than 
he  could,  and  he  let  me  contmue  with  the  work  and  he  got  another 
contract  down  there. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Where  at?     At  that  same  camp? 

Mr.  Harbison.  Yes;  sir;  he  got  the  sheet-metal  contract.  He  left 
me  entirely  to  perform  the  plumbing  and  heating  contract. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  size  of  the  sheet- 
metal  contract? 

Mr.  Harrison.  No;  I  can  only  tell  by  hearsay,  and  I  would  not 
want  to  repeat  that. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Another  thing  Mr.  Harrison,  that  we  are  some- 
what interested  in.  You  stated  that  one  of  the  considerations  that 
led  you  to  accept  this  contract  at  1  per  cent  was  the  fact  that  you 
were  in  the  hardware  business  and  thought;  that  perhaps  you  could 
sell  a  considerable  amount  of  goods  to  the  contractors.  How  did 
you  come  out  on  that? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  sold  less  than  any  other  merchant  in  the  city  of 
Petersburg,  and  I  lost  a  great  deal  of  money  by  going  to  the  camp 
and  accepting  the  proposition  that  I  did.  But,  as  I  say,  I  am  not 
now  "  bellyaching  about  the  deal.  1  am  satisfied  that  I  made  the 
bargain  myself. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Have  you  in  mind  how  much  you  did  sell  on  this 
contract? 

Mr.  Harbison.  Yes,  sir ;  I  can  tell  you. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  I  also  am  anxious  to  find  out  what  Mr.  McKenzie  is 
asking  about. 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  sold  practically  nothing  to  them.  Rinehart  & 
Dennis  had,  I  believe,  some  sort  of  an  agreement  by  which  they  pur- 
chased from  the  Government.  Perhaps  they  had  an  arrangement 
with  the  Crane  Co.,  that  they  were  to  buy  these  goods  at  5  per  cent. 
Cost  plus  5  per  cent,  plumbing  goods.  My  firm  did  not  handle 
plumbing  supplies. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  did  not  get  anything  in 
that  line? 
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Mr.  Harbison.  All  we  got  was  when  they  needed  a  few  screws  or 
something  like  that;  I  consider  that  my  company  lost  considenble 
because  of  that  deal. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  About  what  time  was  this  contract  completod  i 

Mr.  Harrison.  February  14, 1918. 

Mr.  McKemzix.  And  you  did  not  get  your  final  pay,  the  IwUnx  of 
your  pay,  until  May  6, 1918? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  am  unable  to  answer  that  question.  After  this 
work  was  done,  after  the  14th  of  February,  I  personallT  ^rot  froa 
the  Government  a  subcontract  at  Old  Hickory,  Tenn.,  the*bi|;  smokt^ 
less  powder  plant  at  that  place,  at  Nashville,  and  as  Mr.  Thonu.- 
has  paid  me  all  that  was  coming  to  me,  I  left,  and  I  suppose  tiv 
balance  of  the  fee  to  be  received  was  paid  to  Mr.  Thmnas.  All  I  nn 
say  is  that  I  received  my  1  per  cent,  and  I  went  about  my  businesB. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  leads  up  to  this  question  that  I  want  to  a.4 
you. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  question  that  yon  bu* 
see  fit  to  ask  me.  I  want  to  help  the  Government  all  I  can  in  ai; 
way  possible. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Was  it  while  you  were  there  that  Mr.  Fankoo-- 
came  to  you  with  a  voucher,  or  a  voucher  was  sent  down  to  you :  t'  -• 
is  in  regard  to  the  check  for  the  last  $40,000,  the  balance,  on  aococ:: 
Was  that  brought  to  you  by  Mr.  Faulconer,  for  your  indorsement '. 

Mr.  Harrison.  No,  sir;  it  was  not.  Mr.  Faulconer  received  ux 
$40,000  in  my  absence,  and  I  understand  the  matter,  not  bein^  :* 
terested  at  all,  that  is  in  the  disposition  of  the  $40,000,  becaiM  1 
had  been  paid  in  full  for  my  services,  Mr.  Faulconer  acted  »?  • 
messenger  for  Mr.  Thomas.  Mr.  Faulconer  got  the  ^40.U(yi.  r* 
ceipted  for  it,  and  delivered  it  to  Mr.  Thomas.  That  is,  of  coorv 
all  hearsay,  because  I  had  received  mine,  but  anyhow  that  check  »f 
deposited  to  the  credit  of  Thomas  &  Harrison,  but  was  turned  ot<  - 
to  Mr.  Thomas. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  you  know  whether  that  check  was  made  pi^ 
able  to  you  and  Mr.  Thomas  jointly,  and  if  so  would  it  have  br^ 
necessary  for  you  to  have  put  your  indorsement  to  it? 

Mr.  Harrison.  At  that  time  I  wrote  to  the  Petersbui^  bank  thi: 
no  money  was  to  be  checked  out  of  the  Thomas  &  Harris>on  <'•  - 
account  unless  it  contained  m^  su^ature.  As  a  matter  of  fact  f  • 
check  was  not  taken  to  the  Peter^urg  bank.  It  was  taken  by  FaL 
coner  to  the  Charlottesville  bank  and  supposedly  delivered  to  M' 
Thomas. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  jou  never  did  indorse  that  check  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  No,  sir;  I  never  knew  anjiihing  about  it.  exrt:' 
that  I  was  told  by  the  auditor  at  Camp  Lee  that  it  had  been  ^ 
livered  to  Mr.  Faulconer. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  you  know  by  whom  it  was  indorsed  I 

Mr.  Harrison.  No,  sir;  I  know  nothing  about  it 

Mr.  McKenzie.  By  whom  was  that  check  drawn  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  think  by  Capt.  Ira  Hooks,  he  was  the  didbmn'^ 
officer,  I  think. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  never  saw  the  check? 

Mr.  Harrison.  No,  sir;  I  might  make  a  few  sofcgestkmL  l'- 
would  be  entirely  out  of  my  line.  My  name  has  never  bea  rcr- 
nected  with  any  company.    I  have  done  a  great  deal  of  wocfc  o^rc 
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the  United  States  and  nobody  has  ever  questioned  my  honesty  or 
the  honorable  dealings  before  this.  Now  if  I  might  suggest  that  I 
am  willing  to  do  everything  I  can  to  keep  my  name  clean  I  might 
suggest  that  you  gentlemen  get  in  touch  with  Mr.  E.  H.  Abadie, 
now  Maj.  Abadie  at  the  Shipping  Board,  for  this  reason:  every 
record  that  I  had  was  destroyed  one  year  ago  to-dav,  Januaiy  13, 
1919,  by  a  fire  through  which  I  lost  $i45,000;  but  before  that  fire  1 
had  made  a  complete  record  of  the  cost  of  every  individual  building 
on  this  job,  and  turned  them  in  to  Maj.  Abadie. 

In  speaking  to  you  gentlemen,  I  am  speaking  entirely  from 
memory  except  from  a  little  note  book  that  1  have  here,  and  I  think 
that  if  you  will  get  in  touch  with  Maj.  Abadie,  that  he  might  assist 
you  in  many  ways  in  checking  up  the  cost  of  this  contract  and  my 
only  idea  is  that  after  this  investigation  is  over  I  do  not  want  any- 
thing to  come  from  that  that  will  cast  a  blot  on  the  W.  H.  Harrison 
&  Co.  firm,  which  is  to-day  the  oldest  business  in  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia; 125  years  old.  And  to  this  day  there  is  not  a  blot  or  stain 
upon  the  honor,  integrity,  or  the  dependability  of  the  firm,  and  my 
association  with  Charlottesville  people  must  not  lead  me  into  any 
such  thing  as  this. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  will  say,  Mr.  Harrison,  that  it  is  not  the  purpose 
of  this  committee  to  impugn  your  character  or  motive  or  anything 
that  you  have  done,  but  in  going  through  the  record  we  ran  across 
your  proposition,  and  we  have  simply  been  asking  you  to  explain,  so 
that  we  will  understand;  and  it  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  impugn- 
ing you  or  anybody  else,  but  it  is  a  matter,  of  course,  as  you  can 
see,  that  anyone  taking  it  up  would  ask  the  question.  What  authority 
had  this  man  to  sign  this  check  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  No  doubt  you  will  find  many  things  there  that  you 
will  have  a  right  to  criticize.  And  what  I  want  to  do,  and  I  hope 
you  will  call  me  back  a  dozen  times  if  necessary,  before  you  say  one 
word  that  will  cast  any  reflection  on  the  W.  H.  Harrison  firm,  of 
Petersburg,  Va.  I  am  doing  the  best  that  I  can  from  memory.  My 
record  has  been  entirely  destroyed.  I  brought  a  newspaper  with 
me  to  show  you  whether  my  records  actually  were  destroyed,  and  I 
regret  exceedingly  that  I  have  nothing  more  than  this  little  note- 
book to  assist  me. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Personally  I  feel  that  I  would  like  to  congratu- 
late you  as  one  man  who  rendered  service  to  the  Government  at  a 
fee  that  was  very  reasonable.  It  strikes  me  that  while  perhaps 
others  were  getting  liberal  fees  for  their  services,  you  were  rendering 
services  at  what  I  would  call  a  very  reasonable  fee. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  McKenzie,  that  was  bad  business  dealing  on 
my  part  when  everyone  else  on  the  job  was  getting  rich. 

(The  witness  withdrew.) 

TESTIHONT  OF  MK.  B.  L.  THOUAS,  CHASLOTTESVULE,  VA. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  McKenzib.  Please  give  your  name  and  address  to  the  re- 
porter. 

Mr.  Thomas.  R.  L.  Thomas,  Charlottesville,  Va. 
Mr.  McKenzie.  What  is  your  business,  Mr.  Thomas? 
Mr.  Thomas.  My  business  is  plumbing  and  heating. 
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i  Mr,  McKenzie.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  business' 

I  Mr.  Thomas.  About  30  years. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Have  you  a  firm  or  corporation,  or  do  you  ctrry 
I  on  a  business  as  an  individual. 

'  Mr.  Thomas.  My  business  was  a  corporation,  but  I  am  in  bosiiMs* 

as  the  R.  L.  Thomas  Co.  now.    Known  commonly  as  R.  L.  Thomis. 
I  Mr.  McKenzie.  You  had  the  subcontract  at  Camp  Lee,  I  believe. 

I  Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir. 

I  Mr.   McKenzie.   What  was   the   nature   of  that   contract,  Mr. 

I  Thomas? 

I  Mr.  Thomas.  The  subcontract  that  I  had  down  there  was  for  shert- 

I  metal  work.    I  was  in  the  sheet-metal  works  for  some  time.    I  «i* 

I  in  two  jobs  there.    I  had  a  contract  down  there  for  the  sheet-mcu. 

i  work. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  was  the  amount  involved  in  that  contr«t ' 
Mr.  Thomas.  That  contract  amounted  to  practically  $300^)00. 
Mr.  McKenzie,  Did  you  have  that  on  the  cost-plus  contract! 
Mr.  Thomas.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 
Mr.  McKenzie,  That  was  a  straight-out  contract  ? 
Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir;  a  flat  contract. 
Mr,  McKenzie.  How  did  you  come  out  on  it? 
Mr.  Thomas,  Well,  frankly  I  can  tell  you  that  I  think  I  lost  soik- 
where  between  $30,000  and  $35,000.    I  had  a  flat  ccmtract  for  iL 

Mr,  McKenzie,  That  was  one  place  where  the  Grovenunoit  rawir 
a  little  money? 
Mr.  Thomas.  The  Government  certainly  did. 
Mr,  McKenzie.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  cootn: 
for  the  plumbing  arid  heating? 

Mr.  Thomas.  T  had  the  contract  for  the  plumbing  and  heat::^ 
also. 

Mr,  McEIenzie.  You  got  the  original  subcontract,  did  too  not.  ac ' 
then  took  in  Mr.  Harrison? 
Mr.  Thomar.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  a  percentage  cost-plus  job. 
Mr,  McKenzie.  Was  the  contract  awarded  to  you  originally? 
Mr.  Thomas.  The  contract  was  not  awarded  to  me,  but'  U  «*■ 
really  given  to  me  with  the  imderstanding,  like  this,  Mr.  Kinehait  « 
to  me,  "  I  think  you  had  better,  Mr.  Thomas,  get  some  one  at  P*«*r- 
burg  to  go  in  on  the  work  with  you."    He  stated  that  he  thought  • 
would  not  look  right  to  go  into*  Petersburg  and  have  all  the  wnn 
done  by  Charlottesville  men.    I  said,  "All  right,  if  you  feel  that  vi 
I  will  get  somebody  to  go  in  with  me."    I  was  sort  of  aoqnaiab- 
with  Mr.  Harrison,    I  went  to  see  him  about  this  contracC    A: 
Mr,  Harrison  was  very  glad  to  go  into  it,  and  he  first  stated  t'*'- 
he  would  go  into  it  with  me  provided  we  would  use  his  firm  sar' 
and  so  the  contract  was  awarded  to  W.  H.  Harrison  &  Co,  and  R-  L 
Thomas.     He  said  he  would  be  perfectly  satisfied  to  go  in  on  : 
contract,  and  that  probably  he  could  sell  quite  a  good  lot  of  g<«- 
out  of  it.    We  made  no  allowance,  however,  for  tnat.     We  maiv  • 
contract  between  ourselves,  W.  H.  Harrison  &  Co.  and  mvwif.  ■ 
which  W.  H.  Harrison  was  to  receive  one-half  of  1  per  ccnL    Aft*- 
that,  and  before  very  long,  I  did  not  think  that  that  would  he  r? 
right  thing  to  do,  and  I  said  to  Mr.  Harrison,  I  will  make  h  1  j»: 
cent  of  the  contract.    That  was  the  gross  contract 
Mr.  MoKbnzie.  What  percentage  did  yon  get! 
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Mr.  Thomas.  We  were  getting  7  per  cent. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  aid  you  have  to  do  with  that  contract  per- 
sonally, as  far  as  you  are  concerned  ? 

Mr.' Thomas.  What  did  I  have  to  do  with  it?  Why,  I  had  this 
much  to  do  with  it,  that  I  had  to  organize  and  get  the  men  to  go 
there,  and  I  quit  my  business  in  Charlottesville  entirely.  I  took  all 
my  men  that  I  had  in  Charlottesville,  estimators  and  all,  and  we 
practically  almost  closed  down  at  Charlottesville,  and  we  did  not  do 
any  business  at  Charlottesville  at  that  time.  We  went  down  to 
Peter^urg  and  organized  and  got  the  thing  going.  My  men  were 
organized,  and  I  did  not  get  the  contract  for  the  sheet-metal  work 
until  nearly  three  months  after  that.  That  was  the  last  thing  I 
<lid  there. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  discussion  before  this 
committee  as  to  who  were  there  on  the  contract.  Just  what  over- 
head did  you  have  down  there? 

Mr.  Thomas.  The  overhead  down  there  on  the  plumbing  and  heat- 
ing contract,  you  mean — ^were  practically  all  clerks. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Can  you  give  us  from  memory  about  how  many 
men  you  had  there,  superintendents  and  foremen,  that  were  paid  by 
the  Government,  and  also  men  that  were  paid  out  of  your  own  funds  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  We  did  not  have  anybody  there.  The  Government 
paid  all  that  were  on  that  contract. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  you  got  a  straight  6  per  cent  ? 
■   Mr.  Thomas.  Seven  per  cent. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Mr.  Harrison  got  the  1  per  cent  and  you  got  the 
remaining  6  per  cent? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  When  did  you  complete  the  contract,  Mr.  Thomas? 

Mr.  Thomas.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  do  not  really  know.  It  was  done 
during  that  cold  weather,  in  January  or  February.  I  think  we  were 
there  at  that  time  in  the  year  1918. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  you  remember  when  you  got  your  last  pay- 
ment? 

Mr-  Thomas.  I  do  not  recall  it  exactly  from  memory ;  but  my  last 
payment  was  a  check  for  $4:0,000. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  There  is  an  exhibit  that  is  taken  from  the  War  De- 
partment record.  That  represents  the  last  payment  you  received 
[indicating  and  handing  paper  to  witness]. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir.    That  is  the  last  payment  that  I  received. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  will  read  this  receipt  into  the  record.  It  is  as 
follows  [reading] : 

Camp  Lee,  Va.,  May  9,  1918. 

Received  of  Rinehart  &  Dennis  Co.  (Inc.)  the  sum  of  $40,000.  account  part 
payment  of  fee  due  R.  I>.  Thomas  &  W.  H.  Harrison  Co.,  subcontractors,  for 
plumbing  and  beating. 

R.  L,.  Thomas  &  W.  H.  Habbison  Co., 
By  P.  H.  Fathxoner,  Agent. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  was  the  total  amount  of  your  fee  ? 
Mr.  Thomas.  I  think  it  was  somewhere  around  ninety -one  thousand 
and  odd  dollars. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  the  last  payment  was  $40,000? 
Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  McKenzie.  By  whom  was  the  check  drawn,  did  you  know,  fnr 
that  $40,000? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Why,  I  suppose  Einehart  &  Dennis.  I  did  not  pty 
much,  attention  to  it.  But  I  know  that  the  check  was  put  in  the  bank 
to  my  credit. 

Mr.  McRenzie.  Which  bank  do  you  do  business  with  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  The  National  Bank  at  Charlottesville. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  To  whom  was  that  check  made  payable  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Payable  to  W.  H.  Harrison  &  Co.  and  R.  L.  TlH>mi.- 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  Mr.  Harrison  cur 
indorsed  that  check,  or  would  it  have  been  necessary  for  him  to  hai' 
indorsed  it? 

Mr.  Thomas.  It  would  have  been  necessary  for  him  to  do  it.  !•.• 
he  was  in  Atlanta.  He  worked  down  there  and  was  up  very  Uu.-. 
and  after  we  finished  our  contract  he  was  in  Atlanta,  and  I  wait«- 
around  Petersburg  for  probably  a  month  or  two  months  trrinz  * 
get  this  money,  and  could  not  get  it,  and  I  asked  Mr.  Faulconei  : 
collect  this  money  for  me  down  at  the  camp,  and  he  did  it. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Mr.  Faulconer  then  indorsed  or  signed  the  voo.  L 
ers  for  the  receipt  of  the  check  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  think  he  did. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  For  the  $40,000?    I  am  speaking  now  of  tht  r 
ceipts  which  we  inserted  in  the  record  a  few  moments  ago,  and  wi.  . 
you  looked  at  and  identified.    [Hand  paper  again  to  witness.] 

Mr.  Thomas.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  The  totel  fee  paid  on  this  job  you  have  rigli'  • 
front  of  you,  and  it  amounted  to  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Supposedly  $91,157  and  some  odd  cents. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  out  of  that  Mr.  Harrison  received  how  mu  : 

Mr.  Thomas.  $15,081.59. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  would  leave  a  balance  coming  to  tui: 
$78,489.54?' 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Now,  what  disposition  did  you    make   of   t 
amount  of  money,  Mr.  Thomas? 

Mr.  Thomas.  The  disposition  I  made  of  that  amount  of  in*.- 
was  this:  I  went  about  $30,000  or  $35,000  in  the  hole  on  that  -h- 
metal  contract,  and  I  drew  on  this  account  at  various  time?.  $1' 
and  $12,000  at  a  time.    And  I  took  that  money  and  I  paid  t:-  - 
bills.    At  one  time  I  thought  that  I  would  have  to  quit  the  e-' 
contract,  and  not  go  through  with  it  at  all.     The  balance  of  t 
money  I  received  in  all  amounted  to  about  $33,000.    That  was  e»'' 
thing  I  got  at  Camp  Lee.    That  was  all  I  had  left  out  of  it. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Did  you  pay  out  any  of  it  for  insurance  or 
any  equipment? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Mr.  Harrison  kept  the  expenses.  I  suppose  :■ 
amounted  to  about  $2,000  or  $3,000,  which  also  came  oat  of  * 
$91,000. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Then  the  entire  fee  of  $78,000  came  to  yon  f 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  you  retained  it? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Practically  the  $78,000  less  the  little  operatMa  ci 
penses. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  you  retained  it  for  your  own  benefit? 
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Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  no  one  participated  in  that  fund  with  you? 

Mr.  Thomas  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  were  not  required  to  make  any  contribution 
to  the  Binehart  &  Dennis  Ca  in  consfderation  of  your  receiving  the 
contract,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McKemzie.  It  was  a  straight-out  7  per  cent  contract,  so  far 
as  you  were  concerned,  with  the  Rinehart  &  Dennis  Co.  when  you 
went  into  it  later  on  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKekzie.  You  took  Mr.  Harrison  in  and  he  received  1  per 
cent,  and  he  superintended  the  work? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  The  Government  paid  you  for  all  your  overhead? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  you  got  a  straight,  clean  fee? 

Mr.  Thomas.  No,  sir;  we  did  not.  They  did  not  pay  for  our 
board  at  the  hotel.  They  did  not  pay  all  our  expenses.  You  would 
call  that  overhead,  wouldn't  you?  I  do  not  know  about  it,  but  I 
want  to  say  that  thw  did  not  do  that. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  presume  that  would  be  living  expenses  that 
every  man  has  to  bear  in  every  line  of  business  which  he  is  en- 
gaged in. 

From  whom  did  you  buy  your  sheet  metal  to  put  on  the  build- 
ings? 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  bought  from  everybody  in  the  country.  I  could 
not  say,  in  fact  my  records,  all  I  had,  and  all  my  tools  that  I  had 
down  there,  amounting  to  a  good  many  dollars,  they  were  in  Mr. 
Harrison's  store.  And  Mr.  Harrison  had  all  of  my  records ;  every- 
thinff  was  in  the  store,  and  when  the  store  was  burned  everything 
was  Tost,  and  I  did  not  get  one  cent  insurance  or  anything  on  them. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  About  how  much  of  this  sheet  metal  did  you  pur- 
cha.se  from  Harrison  &  Co.? 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  do  not  think  I  purchased  anything  like' that  from 
him.  I  really  do  not  know  how  much  I  purchased  from  him.  I 
generally  purchased  everything  I  possibly  could  from  them;  what- 
ever I  needed. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  would  be  your  best  guess  as  to  what  you 
bought  from  Harrison  &  Co.? 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  would  not  like  to  guess. 

Mr,  McKenzie.  Would  it  approximate  $10,000? 

Mr.  Thomas.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

Mr.  DoREMtrs.  Mr.  Thomas,  this  plumbing  and  heating  contract 
was  with  the  Rinehart  &  Dennis  Co.,  general  contractors  on  the  job? 

Mr.  Thomas.  They  gave  me  the  contract;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMTTS.  An5  you  looked  to  Rinehart  &  Dennis  Co.  for  your 
pay? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir ;  I  looked  to  them  for  the  pay  for  the  work 
done,  sure. 

Mr.  DoREMTjs.  You  were  holding  Rinehart  &  Dennis  Co.  responsi- 
ble and  not  the  Government?  In  other  words  you  had  no  contractual 
relation  with  the  Government  as  such;  that  is  correct,  is  it  not? 
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Mr.  Thomas.  I  had  no  direct  contract  with  the  Goyemnienl.  t\- 
cepting  through  their  agent,  the  Einehart  &  Dennis  Co. 

Mr.  DoHEMus.  This  contract  was  made  by  the  Rinehart  &  Dennt- 
Co.  on  one  side  and  by  the  ^  L.  Thomas  and  W.  H.  Harrisoo  A 
Co.  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Thomas.  You  are  talking  now,  I  presume,  about  the  plumbine 
and  heating  contract?     Yes,  sir.     I  understand  you;  that  U  cor 
rect. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  I  am  not  quite  clear,  Mr.  Thomas,  as  to  whf  tiv 
receipt  of  this  $40,000  check  from  Rinehart  &  Dennis  Co.  is  sipwo 
by  Mr.  Faulconer!  I  think  you  explained  it,  but  I  did  not  quitr 
get  clear  in  my  mind  your  interpretation  of  it. 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  had  been  down  there  some  time,  and  I  lost  a  prat 
deal  of  time  down  there,  and  I  left,  and  I  asked  Mr.  Faulconer  to  crt 
it  for  me.  Mr.  Harrison  was  not  there  and  I  told  Mr.  Faulconer  tUt 
I  would  be  glad  to  have  him  get  it  for  me. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  The  fact  that  you  were  held  up  on  this  las*  paymefi 
would  be  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  receipt  is  dated  May  3.  191* " 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Are  we  to  assume  that  the  check  for  $40,000  w»» 
received  by  Mr.  Faulconer  at  your  request  ^ 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMTTS.  And  after  Mr.  Faulconer  received  the  check,  wh»s 
did  he  do  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  He  turned  the  check  over  to  the  bank  and  ha»l  :" 
put  to  my  credit. 

(The  witness  withdrew.) 

TESTIMONY  OF  MAJ.  TILAC7  S.  BEWTOV,  XnnTED  STATES  ABXT. 
ACCOTTNTINQ  DIVISIOH  OF  THE  COHSTSITCTIOV  DIVISION,  Wll 
DEPABTMEHT. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Major,  will  you  please  give  your  full  name  to  the 
reporter? 

Maj.  Newton.  Maj.  Tracy  S.  Newton,  accounting  division  of  tit 
Construction  Division,  "War  Department. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  Army,  Major  * 

Maj.  Neavton.  I  have  b^n  in  the  Army  since  October  IC  l&l* 
I  have  been  with  the  Construction  Division  since  July  31. 1917- 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  was  your  position  before  you  entered  tir 
Construction  Division  ? 

Maj.  Newton.  Accounting  business,  a  business  accountant. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  At  what  grade  did  you  enter  the  service  ? 

Maj.  Newton.  As  field  auditor  at  Camp  Wheeler. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  TThen  did  you  get  your  first  commission  i 

Maj.  Newton.  On  October  16, 1918. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  you  were  commissioned  a  major? 

Maj.  Newton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  that  is  the  only  commission  that  you  hare* 

Maj.  Newton,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Major,  on  page  2273  of  the  stenographer's  rtcori 
in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Wessen,  it  is  stated,  "  This  does  not  inclwir 
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fees  paid  subcontractors,  of  which  no  record  is  maintained,  despite 
the  fact  that  hundreds  of  subcontractors  participated."  What  can 
you  say  to  us  about  that? 

Maj.  Newton.  Our  records  of  final  settlement  statements  that  we 
have  on  file,  which  you  gentlemen  had  access  to,  shows  the  cost  of  the 
subcontracts.  That  is  the  costs  under  the  subcontracts  and  also  the 
fees  paid  the  subcontractors.    We  have  all  that  in  our  files. 

Mr.  DoREHUs.  On  page  2276  of  the  record  Mr.  Wessen  states,  in 
answer  to  a  question  about  the  Bryce  Building  Co.  and  the  figures 
in  connection  with  the  same,  "  I  received  them  and  had  them  verified 
by  Maj.  Newton  of  the  Accounting  Division."  Is  that  your  under- 
standing of  the  situation  ? 

Maj.  Newton.  At  the  time  that  Mr.  Wessen  asked  me,  he  stated  to 
me  that  he  would  like  to  get  a  list  of  contracts  and  the  fees  paid  in 
connection  therewith.  He  knew  as  Vrell  as  we  all  knew  that  to  go 
through  the  final  settlement  statements  would  require  <iuite  a  litue 
of  his  time  in  digging  out  the  figures.  I  explained  to  him  about  our 
contract  tickler  cards,  which  were  used  quite  a  bit.  We  had  one  card 
for  each  cost-plus  contract.  Those  cards  were  used  just  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ready  reference  to  our  files,  but  on  each  one  of  those  our  file 
clerk,  in  filing  the  final  settlement  statements,  had  noted  the  fees  paid. 

We  had  never  considered  that  those  were  an  accounting  record, 
but  merely  as  a  kind  of  memorandum  record.  We  never  really  relied 
on  it  for  compiling  the  accounting  figures  or  statistics,  although  the 
figures  are  reasonably  correct.  The  tickler  system  answers  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  put  in.  In  that  particular  case  it  happened 
that  that  part  which  showed  the  maximum  fee  showed  that  a  lesser 
amount  was  paid,  this  was  an  error  resulting  when  the  clerk  took  the 
information  off  the  contract. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Mr.  Wessen  stated,  on  page  2278  of  his  testimony, 
that  you  told  him  the  records  were  correct  from  which  he  compiled 
these  figures.  I  wish  you  would  tell  the  committee  what  statement, 
if  any,  you  made  in  regard  to  that  matter. 

Maj.  Newton.  As  I  just  said,  I  explained  to  Mr.  Wessen  the  use 
to  which  we  had  put  the  tickler  cards.  I  thought  it  would  give  him 
practically  the  information  that  he  wanted,  and  he  sent  his  assistant 
to  work  on  the  cards.  I  do  not  know  personally  how  long  he  woi  Iced 
on  the  cards.  I  know  that  when  he  got  through  taking  what  infor- 
mation he  desired  to  take  off  the  cards  he  did  not  report  to  me,  and  I 
never  certified  as  to  the  correctness  of  any  figures  that  he  had  taken 
off  the  cards,  and  all  the  figures  were  taken  off  by  Mr.  Wesson's  rep- 
resentative. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  Have  you  told  us,  as  far  as  you  know,  all  that  you 
told  Mr.  Wessen,  as  far  as  the  records  are  concerned  ? 

Maj.  Newton.  As  far  as  I  can  remember. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  Have  you  looked  at  the  exhibits  introduced  by  Mr. 
Wessen,  presented  at  our  last  hearing? 

Maj.  Newton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoHEMtrs.  What  was  the  total  cost  of  the  115  projects,  enu- 
merated on  the  exhibits  prepared  by  Mr.  Wessen,  in  which  he  states 
that  the  maximum  fee  was  earned? 

Maj.  Newton,  I  have  had  these  costs  compiled  for  this  purpose, 
and  in  the  first  list,  which  actually  contains  112  cases,  the  total  cost  is 
$276,777,354.41. 
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Mr.  DoREMTTs.  Now,  state  whether  on  that  entire  Tolume  of  busi- 
ness the  maximum  fee  was  earned. 

Maj.  Newton.  The  maximum  fee  applied  in  each  of  those  Hi 
cases. 

Mr.  DoHEMtrs.  Now,  Maj.  Newtonj  can  you  tell  us  what  was  th« 
total  construction  cost  on  the  315  projects  enumerated  on  the  exhibits 
prepared  by  Mr.  Wessen,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  maximum  fee 
was  not  reached. 

Maj.  Newton.  The  total  cost  in  the  case  of  the  315,  which  is  reallj 
319,  reached  $224,723,442.01. 

Mr.  DoHEMus,  Are  you  in  a  position  to  tell  us,  Major,  how  manv 
of  the  315  contracts  that  you  have  just  referred  to,  in  which  the  wort 
was  advanced  or  curtailed  because  of  the  armistice? 

Maj.  Newton.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  give  you  that  information. 
although  there  was  a  good  number  out  of  those  319  where  the  work 
was  curtailed  and  advanced  and  the  contracts  were  not  allowed  u 
run  as  made. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  If  I  remember  in  Mr.  Wessen's  testimony  correctly, 
he  stated  that  all  the  figures  relating  to  the  construction  were  sub- 
ject perhaps  to  some  correction. 

Maj.  Newton.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McKenzib.  And  that  he  did  not  insist  that  they  were  alnv 
lutely  correct,  but  that  they  were  the  be&t  available  figures  that  he 
could  procure. 

Now,  on  the  first  question  asked  by  Mr.  Doremus,  "  On  page  ±:"^ 
of  the  stenographer^  notes,  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Wessen.  it  > 
stated, '  This  does  not  include  fees  paid  subcontractors,  of  which  l 
record  is  maintained  despite  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  .such  cfc 
tractors  participated.'"  What  have  you  to  say  about  that?  V<-; 
state  that  those  fees  are  included. 

Maj.  Newton.  As  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  work-  Thej  mt* 
not  shown  in  detail  on  these  particular  tickler  cards. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Those  are  the  cards  that  Capt.  Wessen  was  ex- 
amining to  find  the  detailed  information.  But  the  detailed  infv 
mation  relative  to  the  subcontractor's  fees  did  not  appear  on  tbo« 
cards? 

Maj.  Newton.  It  does  not. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  those  are  the  cards  to  which  you  refemc 
Capt.  Wessen  for  the  information  that  he  was  seeking,  were  they  ttt* ' 

Maj.  Newton.  He  did  not  request  information  on  the  subcontrai-t. 
if  I  remember  right. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  The  only  point  involved  is  this :  It  does  not  affect 
the  total  cost  of  the  project  in  any  event,  but  the  only  thing  that 
would  be  effected  by  this  finding  of  Capt.  Wessen,  through  tb* 
failure  of  the  cards  to  disclose  the  information,  would  be  that  : 
does  not  show  the  total  amount  of  fees  received  by  the  men  hoUio; 
the  original  contract;  is  not  that  true? 

Maj.  Newton.  It  does;  yes,  sir;  it  does  show  the  fees  receivMl  ^1 
the  men  holding  the  original  contract,  but  not  the  fees  received  \\ 
the  subcontractors. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Now,  then.  Major,  you,  of  course,  can  famish  tht 
committee  with  that  information  which  Mr.  Wessen  has  failed  tn 
furnish  us,  showing  the  fees  of  the  subcontractors  in  the  case  of  the 
contracts  described  in  those  various  exhibits.    Yoa  can  do  HI 
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Maj.  Newton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McICenzie.  I  will  limit  my  request  to  the  16  original  canton- 
ments. How  long  will  It  take  you  to  furnish  the  information  in 
regard  to  the  fees  of  the  subcontractore  on  the  16  original  canton- 
ments.    That  would  not  be  a  very  difficult  task. 

Maj.  Newton.  We  have  nearly  all  that  information  on  file  in  our 
oflice.  There  are,  however,  a  few  cases  in  which  it  will  be  necessary 
to  refer  to  the  records  in  our  warehouse  at  Baltimore,  and  in  some 
cases  they  are  not  yet  filed. 

Mr.  McKenzie. 'You  could  furnish  the  contracts  in  perhaps  a 

Maj.  Newton.  I  would  want  at  least  two  weeks  on  account  of  the 
special  cases. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  if  you  can  get  this  information  vou  will 
do  so? 

Maj.  Newton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  In  the  total  amounts  given  by  you  on  the  two  dif- 
ferent propositions  submitted  by  Mr.  Wessen,  of  the  112  or  115 
contracts  on  the  one  hand  and  the  319,  you  say,  on  the  other,  was 
the  freight  included  in  both  of  those  totals? 

Maj.  Newton.  The  freight  was  not  included 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Are  there  any  other  items  which  were  paid  by 
the  Government  that  are  not  included? 

Maj.  Newton.  These  items  included  only  the  expenditures  under 
the  authority  of  the  contract.  None  of  the  Government  overhead  is 
included  in  these  figures. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  In  order  to  make  that  clear  so  that  we  can  under- 
stand it,  can  you  tell  us  oflFhand  just  what  articles,  material,  labor, 
ind  so  on,  are  furnished  under  the  contract?  Just  what  would  the 
»ntract  cover?  In  that  way,  of  course,  you  will  give  us  the  infor- 
nation  of  what  these  totals  included. 

Maj.  Newton.  The  figures  will  include  the  entii-e  cost  of  the  labor, 
iired  by  the  contractor.  It  will  also  include  the  entire  cost  of  the 
naterials  used  by  the  contractor  under  his  contract,  and  in  cases 
where  the  Government  furnished  materials  on  which  the  contractor 
s  allowed  a  fee  under  his  contract,  that  is  included  as  part  of  his 
;ost.  In  cases  where  the  general  contractor  did  engineering  work 
:hose  amounts  are  included.  It  does  not  include  cases  where  we  have 
engineering  contracts  out  of  the  construction  contracts. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Have  you  any  idea.  Major,  how  many  contracts 
here  were  in  which  the  engineering  was  not  included  ? 

Maj.  Newton.  Why  the  engineering  services,  to  my  recollection, 
n  nearly  every  case  were  taken  care  of  under  a  separate  contract. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  those  were  not  included? 

Maj.  Newton.  Not  included  as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  construc- 
ion  contract. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  what  do  you  understand  to  be  covered  by  the 
o-called  no-fee  items.  Just  what  comes  under  the  head  of  non-fee 
terns,  besides  freight  and  engineering? 

Maj.  Newton.  In  the  cases  where  the  contractor  pays  freight  and 
xpress  that  is  a  non-fee  item,  as  a  general  thing  alt  freight  and  ex- 
)ress  is  acceptedj  but  there  are  cases  where  he  has  to  pay  and  where 
le  does,  he  is  reimbursed  and  it  is  a  no-fee  item.  In  case  of  losses 
llowed  under  the  contract,  that  is  a  non-fee  item. 
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Mr.  McKenzie.  Neither  of  those  "will  appear  in  those  statenK"-. 

Maj.  Newton.  They  appear  in  those  statements;  yes.  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  But  expenditures  of  the  Government  in  ooane<  f  ■'. 
with  the  administration  of  the  contracts  are  not  a  part  of  this  <«. 
Just  tell  us  what  those  are. 

Maj.  Newton.  Those  items  include  the  expenses  of  the  £eld  a-,  i. 
tor's  organization,  the  Government  auditing  charges. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Are  there  any  other? 

Maj.  Newton.  They  include  the  expense  of  the  Con>itni-t.  : 
Quartermaster's  Office. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  those  are  not  included  in  those  total^! 

Maj.  Newton.  They  are  not  included;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  would  be  your  estimate  of  those  la«  t' 
items?    You  can  give  it  in  one  sum  if  you  wish. 

Maj.  Newton.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  It  is  in  the  record  " 
regard  to  both  Camp  Sherman  and  Camp  Grant. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Can  you  givfe  us  an  estimate  of  the  freight  i- 
railroad  expenses? 

Maj.  Newton.  No,  sir ;  I  am  not  prepared.    I  ooiild  ge«  ^ " 
figures  that  are  nearly  approximate,  but  I  am  not  prepurai  <  - 
hand  to  give  them  to  you.- 

Mr.  McKenjie.  Can  you  give  an  estimate  of  the  engineeriof  ■ 
jjense  ? 

Maj.  Newton.  No,  sir.  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  an  est:!. .  • 
without  the  figures. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Just  one  more  question,  Major;  I  wish  you  « 
state  whether  all  the  items  and  places  in  article  2  of  the  emerp-- 
constniction  contract  are  included  in  the  cost  of  the  work  as  -!.•  * 
by  the  records  of  your  office? 

Maj.  Newton.  They  are  all  included;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chantland.  In  connection  with  the  above  testimony  I  «i- 
to  submit  in  evidence  a  memorandum  dated  July  10,  1919.  f- 
Maj.  Herbert  E.  Smith,  Quartermaster  Corps,  to  Brig.  Gen.  K. 
Marshall,  Chief  of  Construction  Division,  which  is  as  follow- 

CONSTBUOTION    DiVISfON    OF    THK    AjtlfT. 

AccocnTiNo  Dirisios. 

Memorandum. 

To:  Brig.  Gen.  R.  C.  Marshall,  Chief  of  Construction  Divixion 

From:  Maj.  Herbert  £3.  Smith,  Quartermaster  Conts. 

1.  Upon   leaving   the  Construction    Division   there  are  amiie  oliwiim' 
which  I  wish  to  leave  behind  to  be  taken  for  what  they  are  wertK  * 
trust  they  may  be  of  some  assistance  in  the  future,  as  that  is  my  only  |-(.~  - 
In  mnlcinK  them. 

2.  The  chief  thing  which  reflects  credit  on  the  division  from  an  acn.i-  - 
standpoint  Is  the  fact  that  there  have  been  so  few  instances  of  fraoiL 
cation,  or  dishonesty.    The  cases  which  have  developed  are  few  oini  ;.•- 
tween,  and,  considering  the  amount  of  money  involved,  are   In   aay   i^ 
considerably  fewer  and  smaller  than  would  normally  be  expect«>d  In  ;r 
enterprises  of  a  like  nature.    In  fact,  the  total  loss  to  the  liovmimrrx  — 
this  source  is   negligible  when  compared  with  the  amount   dMtanx.   . 
when  it  is  considered  how  difficult  It  was  to  obtain  competent  bHm  k»j  - 
It   Wits   necessary   to   hire  men   without   Investigating   tbeir   rttarartro    . 
qunlificatlons  in  as  thorough  a  manner  as  would  have  been  doix*  kai*  -  - 
been  time.    There  Is  no  doubt  that  this  resulted  In  taking  on  many  lor^ 
and  untrustworthy  men,  bnt  it  speaks  well  for  the  mucii  irreater  pruf»  - 
who  rendered  faithful  and  valuable  service. 
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3.  The  chief  cause  for  regret  and  dissatisfaction  Isthat  It  Is  now  Impossible 
to  draw  up  from  offidal  books  and  records  a  positive,  accurate,  and  complete 
ftuincial  statement  in  totals  and  in  detail  showing: 

(1)  Appropriations  by  Congress  for  construction; 

(2)  Authorizations  by  the  Secretary  of  War; 

(3)  Allotments  to  the  Held; 

(4)  Expenditures  In  the  field;  and 

(5)  Balance  on   hand  or   returned  to  the  Treasurer  of   the   United 

States. 
By    "Expenditures   in    the   field"    (item    (4)),    I    mean   project   accounts 
showing : 

(1)  Authorizations; 

(2)  Funds  received; 

(3)  Disbursement    by    authorization,    both    direct    and    through    con- 

tractors ; 

(4)  Amounts  transferred  to  Treasurer  of  the  United  States;  and 

(5)  Balance  on  hand. 

In  other  words,  the  Construction  Division  should  be  able,  just  as  in  any 
large  commercial  enterprise,  to  prepare  from  Its  books  of  account  complete 
and  comprehensive  financial  statements  at  any  time  which  would  be  sus- 
ceptible of  proof  by  means  of  a  double-entry  system  of  accounting. 

4.  For  the  purpose  of  this  nienioramluni  it  can  be  considered  that  all  con- 
struction work  of  the  division  is  done  under  contracts  signed  by  the  Chief  of  the 
Construction  Division.  All  these  contracts  upon  being  signed  definitely  become 
obligations  of  the  Government,  and  the  Construction  Division  is  responsible  for 
odministering  them  and  discharging  the  liabiUtes  thereunder.  The  executed 
contract  is  the  basis  for  all  expenditures  and  the  appropriations  for  the  securing 
of  funds ;  that  Is.  the  bases  of  the  accounting  for  the  division  are  the  appropria- 
tions and  the  contracts.  Therefore  it  is  essential  that  the  appropriations  and 
contracts  be  made  matters  of  accounting  record.  The  receipt  of  these  funds  and 
disbursement  thereof  under  contracts  must  also  be  matters  of  accounts  record, 
as  that  Is  the  only  way  this  division  can  render  an  account  of  its  trusteeship. 

5.  Accounting  records  and  statements  can  not  be  supervised,  checked,  and  cor- 
rected in  the  same  manner  as  building  and  construction  work.  A  building  can  be 
seen  in  the  course  of  erection  and  an  experienced  man  by  visual  inspection  can 
readily  determine  if  It  is  according  to  plans  and  done  In  a  workmanlike  manner, 
and  if  not  so  done  correction  can  be  made.  Accounting  records,  however,  are 
not  to  readily  susceptible  of  control,  but  require  an  exhaustive  and  detailed 
audit  to  do  any  more  than  "  hit  the  high  spots,"  and  unless  absolute  accuracy 
la  obtained  and  provetl  the  Integrity  of  the  entire  record  is  open  to  question. 

6.  Another  essential  difference  between  construction  and  accounting  is  that 
the  standards  and  plans  of  the  former  are  matters  of  policy  and  judgment,  while 
in  accounting  the  law  and  regulations  govern  except  In  routliie  details,  and 
uniformity  is  required  and  is  not  merely  a  thing  to  be  desired. 

7.  For  the  reason  outlined  in  paragraph  5  it  is  evident  that  a  much  different 
character  of  supervision  is  required  in  accounting  from  construction  and  for  the 
reason  in  paragraph  6  it  follows  of  necessity  that  there  shall  be  only  the  source 
of  authority  for  accounting  procedure. 

8.  It  is  therefore  my  opinion  that  the  lines  of  authority  should  correspond 
closely  to  what  my  understanding  of  the  general  scheme  of  the  Army  has  been, 
which  is  that  in  matters  of  finance  and  accounts  there  Is  a  direct  line  of  authority 
from  the  accountable  officer  to  the  Quartermaster  General  or  Director  of  Finance, 
whatever  the  line  of  communication  may  be.  Similarly  there  should  be  a  direct 
line  of  authority  between  .  the  officers  disbursing  construction  funds  and  the 
Chief  of  Finance  and  Accounts  of  the  Construction  Division. 

9.  Any  permanent  organization  plan  which  does  not  include  the  requirements 
ontllned  In  paragraph  3  will  result  in  incomplete  and  deficient  records  and 
will  not  supply  essential  information.  In  order  to  control  efficiently  the 
financial  matters  in  the  manner  referred  to,  the  disbursing  officers  must  be 
directly  responsible  in  finance  and  accounts  to  the  Accounting  Division.  It 
must  not  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  a  supervising  officer  in  the  Washington 
office  to  decide  whether  in.structions  in  finances  and  .iccounts  shall  be  sent 
ont  or  not. 

lU.  The  plan  of  having  an  accounting  unit  In  each  section  of  the  Build- 
ing Division  would  Inevitably  lead  to  lack  of  uniformity  and  conflicting  Instruc- 
tions and  rallngs.    Each  section  accountant  would  be  Independently  referrln|; 
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Mr.  McKknzie.  What  were  the  duties  and  functions  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  in  relation  to  price-fixing  or  cost  ascertainment  of 
the  articles  and  materials  used  by  the  Government  during  the  war! 

Mr.  CoLVER.  In  the  beginning,  and  before  the  war  was  declared— 
that  is,  l)efore  the  United  States  entered  the  war — the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  was  called  on  to  consider,  in  the  event  that  we  did  fret 
into  the  war,  tvhat  might  be  done  with  regard  to  purchasing  or  secnr- 
ing  cheapest  supplies,  or  suggesting  the  plans  to  control  business,  or 
to  control  measures.  The  first  duty  that  was  laid  on  us  came.  I 
think,  in  point  of  time  through  the  President  for  the  Secretary  of  tin 
Navj-.  It  was  a  request  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  producing  certain 
lands  of  coal — smokeless,  bituminous  coal  of  the  better  grade  to  be 
used  by  the  Navy.  A  considerable  amount  of  coal  had  been  boufia 
or  had  been  taken  over  and  ordered  to  be  delivered  at  prices  not  fixed 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  was  directed  to  make  a  cost  fin>t- 
ing.  Not  a  price  fixing  at  all,  and  perhaps  very  early  in  the  recorl 
1  should  say  that  tUe  Federal  Trade  Commission  never  had  inv 
price-fixing  function  whatever.  The  only  instance  in.  which  thif 
Federal  Trade  Commission  ever  fixed  a  price  on  anything  was  a  thine 
entirely  unrelated  to  the  war,  and  it  came  about  through  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  as  a  referee,  and  not  as  a  commission,  and  thmt  mt 
in  regard  to  where  they  sat  as  a  referee  in  consideration  of  the  news- 
print paper,  in  connection  with  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 

That  is  the  only  time  that  price  fixing  was  ever  done  bj  the 
commissioners,  but  they  were  then  sitting  as  referees. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  are  familiar  with  what  is  known  as  thf 
General  Munitions  Board  during  the  war? 

Mr.  CoLVER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  On  page  94  of  the  abstract  of  testimony  taken  by 
this  committee  I  find  the  following  extract  taken  from  the  minottf 
of  the  General  Munitions  Board  meeting  of  April  4,  1917,  pa|>e  14 
of  the  minutes,  where  it  states : 

The  board  was  advised  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  had  pnmeaui 
a  plan  covering  purchase  on  n  cost-plus  basis  for  tiie  consideration  of  Ar 
council,  which  plan  will  come  through  the  board  when  crystalUud. 

Do  you  remember  anything  about  that  particular  ? 

Mr.  CoLVER.  I  remember  the  evidence  around  that  date,  and  I 
remember  the  evidence  which  touched  on  the  matter  of  the  cost  phs. 
but  I  find  no  record  and  I  have  no  recollection  of  the  commiaaoa 
having  recommended  at  any  time  a  cost-plus  basis.  On  the  contratr. 
a  recommendation  was  made  against  it. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  was  the  position  of  the  Federal  Trade  Con- 
mission  ? 

Mr.  CoLVEH.  That  was  the  position  of  the  committee  which  was 
formed  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  It  consisted  of  the  Eco- 
nomics Advisory  Board,  which  was  made  up  of  Dr.  Francis  Walfcir. 
Dr.  T.  M.  Robertson,  and  Dr.  L.  H.  Haney.  Those  men  constituted 
at  that  time  the  Advisory  Economic  Board  of  the  commission.  The 
report  of  that  board  was  made  after  consideration  of  these jprobkans 
that  had  been  sent  to  us  by  the  General  Munitions  Board.  The  thiair 
was  considered  by  the  commission  with  the  Economics  .\dvisDrT 
Board,  and  they  prepared  a  memorandum;  then  they  brought  k 
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back  to  the  commission,  and  it  was  considered,  amended,  and  finally 
confirmed  as  being  the  best  form  that  we  had  at  that  time — that  is, 
in  the  light  tiiat  we  had  at  that  time.  We  often  considered  it  as 
within  our  knowledge,  and  I  have  that  memorandum  with  mei  I 
was  asked  yesterday  to  examine  certain  of  these  papers  that  I  have, 
and  I  will  say  that,  perhaps,  I  can  give  you  a  good  oackground. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  It  is  my  understanding  that  you  got  this  memo- 
randum together  at  the  request  of  the  chairman  of  this  committee? 

Mr.  CoL\-ER.  Yes,  sir.  1  did  it  as  the  result  of  my  conversation 
with  you  and  Mr.  Chantland's  conversation  with  me.  You  gave  me 
»n  idea  of  what  you  wanted  and  I  examined  such  papers  as  I 
thought  you  wanted  that  would  bear  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  If  there  is  no  objection  you  might  insert  those 
in  the  record. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  What  is  it  that  you  want  to  insert  in  the  record; 
what  does  it  deal  with? 

Mr.  CoLVER.  They  are  not  expensive  and,  perhaps,  since  they  fur- 
nish the  groundwork  of  the  work  of  the  commission  later  on,  as  it 
developed,' I  can  give  you  a  picture  of  it  if  you  want  it. 

Mr.  McKjsmzie.  I  will  asK  you,  Mr.  Colver,  if  the  position  that 
you  have  just  stated  as  representing  that  view  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  in  regard  to  the  purchase  of  materials  was  also  the 
judgment  of  the  board  as  to  the  cost-plus  contract? 

Mr.  CoLVER.  I  think  that  this  paper  [indicating]  will  speak  for 
itself.  I  think  it  touches  the  thing  and  I  think  it  speaks  much  better 
than  I  could  summarize  it. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  can  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  CoLVER.  We  never  did  feel  in  full  accord  with  this  cost-plus 
plsin.  We  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  cantonment  work,  The 
cantonment  work  did  not  come  until  later.  We  were  working  at  the 
larger  problem.  The  cantonment  work  was  emergency  and  did  not 
come  at  any  time  to  our  attention  except  as  from  time  to  time  we 
were  called  upon  in  isolated  cases  for  any  cost  figures  that  we  might 
have  and  we  would  turn  them  over. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  that  also  included  material? 

Mr.  CoLVER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  want  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Colver,  whether  or  not 
the  judgment  and  opinion  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  was 
not  overruled  by  the  munitions  board  and  wholly  disregarded  ? 

Mr.  CoLVER.  We  submitted  our  views  here  and  later  on  the  policy 
that  was  adopted  may  or  may  not  have  varied  from  the  suggestions 
that  we  made.  I  understand  that  suggestions  were  made  by  various 
individuals  and  the  final  program  was  the  composite  of  them.  I 
would  not  like  to  say  that  we  were  overruled,  but  I  think  that  our 
suggested  plan  was  not  adopted.  I  desire  to  read  the  following, 
which  I  think  will  be  of  benefit  to  you  in  your  examination  [read- 
ing] : 

Council  of  National  Defense, 

Washington,  April  25,  1917. 
Hon.  Wm.  J.  Habbis, 

Chairman  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib  :  Al  n  meeting  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  held  on  April  21, 
tbe  following  action  was  taken : 

"  It  was  voted  that  Mr.  Frank  A.  Scott  be  requested  to  form  a  committee, 
composed  of  himself  as  chairman,  representatives  of  the  Department  of  Corn- 
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merce.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Department  of  the  Interior.  Fwleml  T-  ' 
Coniniission,  and  other  he  might  wish  to  select,  to  consult  with  ContoiiiK:.-  . 
Baruch  in  the  solution  of  the  price  problems  raised  in  the  foregotos  onbo.  - 
cation." 

Will  you  be  good  enough  to  designate  some  one  representing  the   r»-  '•  - 
Trade  Commission  to  serve  with  Mr.  Scott  on  this  committee? 
Cordially,  yours, 

(Signed)  Newton  D.  Bakxe. 

Secretary  of  War. 
Chairman  Council  of  National  Def*^" 

Mr.  CoLVEK.  I  also  desire  to  read  the  following  letter  bearini:  • 
the  same  subject  [reading]  : 

Ap«il  2tJ.  l»" 
Hon.  Wh.  J.  Habbib, 

Chairman  Federal  Trade  Commtosion,  Wathington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Srs:  Pursuant  to  action  taken  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Ni" 
Defense,  held  on  April  21,  at  which  the  following  resolution  was  ail*-;'-* 
have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  initial  meeting  of  thN  ci>nimlM»-   ■ 
be  held  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  on  Friday,  April  27.  in  Room  929.  Munse.r  U  ■ 
The  action  referred  to  ns  transmitted  to  me  l)y  the  chairman  of  il>«*  « • 
of  National  Defense  was  as  follows: 

"  It  waq  voted  that  Mr.  Prank  A.  Scott  be  requested  to  form  a  r«>n—   • 
composed  of  himself,  as  chairman,  representatives  of  the  De[mrtnietit  «'  • 
merce.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Department  of  the  Interior.  Fwlenii  7- 
Commi.sslon.  and  othei-s  he  might  wish  to  select,  to  consult  with  0>iinii:»- 
Baruch  in  tiie  solution  of  the  price  problems  raiswd  in  the  foregoing  coniL 
tions." 

Very  truly,  yours. 

(Signed)  F.  A.  Scott. 

Chairman,  General  Uunilionm  /t'>c- ' 

Mr.  CoLVER.  I  now  desire  to  read  the  memorandum  from  tlie 
mittee  for  the  commission,  to  Mr.  Frank  A.  Scott,  chairman.  M  • 
tions  Standard  Board,  Council  of  National  Defense.    Tlie  let:  : 
as  follows  [reading] : 

•\PBn.  2.  1    " 
Mr.  Frank  A.  Scott, 

Chairman  ilunilions  Standards  Board, 

Council  of  National  Defense,  Washington,  I).  <'. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Scott:  In  response  to  your  invitation  of  March  3i».  w*-- 
behalf  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  you  requested  the  Fe«ler»l  T- 
Ck)mmission  to  submit  a  memorandum  in  relation  to  the  methotls  of  c«<--.   ■ 
tlon  for  war  supplies  to  be  furnished  the  Government  we  transmit   b»—  • 
such  a  memornndum  prepared  by  the  Advisory  Economic  Board  of  the  »"'•  ■- 
Trade  Commission. 

This  memorandum,  for  the  purpose  of  brevity,  is  limited  to  a  diMiBC".  - 
method. 

The  Advisory  Economic  Board  as  well  as  the  Federal  Trade  Oimmlo.    - 
not  unmindful  of  the  consideration  of  the  means  as  well  as  nietlKvl  ar-' 
for  the  need  for  prudence  and  discretion  in  setting  these  in  operati<>ii. 

Mr.  CoLVBR.  The  department  stated  what  we  had  in  mind,  b  • 
regard  to  both  the  means  and  method,  we  limite<I  our  replv  t 
discussion  of  the  methods*  by  which  prices  and  values  should  \*  ■■ 
rived  at,  and  therefore  prices  fixed.    We  thought  that  it  wa.-  t 
our  affair  to  suggest  the  means;  that  is,  whether  a  nrice-fixinfr  - 
mittee  should  be  appointed  or  whether  the  General  Munitions  V-  • 
should  have  a  price-fixing  power  or  whether  legislation  shmil  i 
asked  for.    We  did  not  go  into  that.    We  talked  about  the  rr^: 
and  let  somebody  else  work  out  the  means  or  machinery  by  » * 
the  method  should  be  applied.    [Continuing  reading:] 

Without  doubt  in  what  will  follow  we  will  duplicate  suggestioo*  *  •' 
made  to  the  council.    Indeed  the  major  part  is  doubtless  already  In  <>t«r--- 
or  in  process  of  organisation. 
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In  addition  to  the  facilities  mentioned  In  the  memorandum  as  presented  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  the  fommission  would  be  able  to  bring  together  and 
supervise  bureaus  of  Inspection,  traffic  management,  commercial  law,  sanitary 
snperrision,  scientific  aids,  such  as  metallurgists,  etc.,  and  executive  Inspectors 
wbo  would  consider  plants  as  a  whole,  and  their  processes  and  results  as  a 
whole,  rather  than  quality  of  product 

By  this  I  mean  the  inspection  of  the  capabilities  and  capacities  of 
given  plants,  rather  than  in  the  sense  of  inspecting  the  material  prior 
to  its  acceptance.  That  was  what  we  were  concerned  with.  [Con- 
tinuing reading:] 

Nearly  if  not  aill  the  activities  which  you  may  desire  to  set  in  motion,  or  which 
are  suggested  herein,  may  be  already  empoyed  by  the  C!ouncil  of  National  De- 
fense, but  if  any  remain  nncared  for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  will  under- 
take to  organize  from  the  most  expert  men  in  our  national  life  bodies  who  could 
coordinate  with  your  bureaus. 

That  was  simply  a  tender  of  service,  and  the  request  comes  to  us  first 
to  make  any  suggestion  or  any  contribution  we  could,  and  to  suggest 
wherein  the  F^eral  Trade  Commission,  with  the  lawful  powers  it 
had,  its  organization,  its  staff,  might  be  useful  in  the  organization  of 
the  whole  machine  that  was  about  to  be  created — ^the  war  machine. 
[Continuing  reading :] 

Every  resource  possessed  by  the  commission  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  War  and 
Navy  Department  and  of  the  Council  for  National  Defense. 

Among  the  divisions  which  suggest  themselves  nre  the  following : 
An  executive  corresponding  to  general  mnnoger  of  a  large  industrial  organiza- 
tion. He  would  organize  bureaus  or  department  for  cost  accounting,  inspection 
of  product  and  materials,  inspection  in  a  larger  way  of  industrial  plants  and 
processes.  Bureau  of  Adjustment  ns  to  compensation.  Traffic  Bureau,  Purchasing- 
Bureau,  Auditor  Bureau,  and  Labor  Bureau,  which  would  (o)  advise  as  to  the 
fixing  of  hours  and  conditions  of  work  so  as  to  secure  the  greatest  efficiency 
without  incurring  Industrial  or  mass  fatigue,  such  as  resulted  disastrously  in 
England  early  In  the  war — 

Mr.  CoLVEH.  At  that  time  we  were  taking  notice  of  the  fact  that 
England,  in  the  early  days  of  the  war,  had  driven  her  producing  power 
and  man  power  to  such  an  extent  that  it  brought  about  a  condition 
that  is  described  in  this  memorandum  as  "  mass  fatigue."  Its  great 
driving  of  the  man  power  resulted  in  a  very  low  production  over  there 
until  hours  were  shortened  and  the  conditions  of  the  work  were  better, 
and  then  the  stimulation  of  production  of  man  power  by  labor  was 
more  healthy  and  we  were  putting  in  our  work  at  that  time  to  treat 
against  such  a  process  as  England  had  already  tested  out  and  made  a 
rather  disastrous  finish  of.     [Continuing  reading:] 

(6)  a  survey  of  labor  supply  with  the  necessary  shifting  of  labor  to  meet  chang- 
ing needs  or  disposition  of  contracts  with  respect  to  labor  supply,  and  (c)  such 
sanitary  and  hygienic  supervision  as  would,  in  connection  with  (a),  look  to  the 
maximum  efficiency  and  conservation  of  human  energy. 

A  most  important  consideration  is  the  recognition  of  the  need  for  avoiding 
to  the  greatest  possible  extent  any  adjustment  of  the  normal  Industrial  processes. 
To  commandeer  a  plant  which  Is  a  link  In  a  chain  of  Industrial  processes  might 
close  down  a  hundred  other  plants  which,  while  contributing  nothing  to  the 
normal  defense,  would  be  left  powerless  to  continue  in  their  normal  industrial 
activitiea 

Mr.  CoLVEB.  The  thought  that  lay  back  of  that  was,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  a  defiinite  school  of  thought  about  that  time,  which  was 
April  3,  1917,  two  days  I  think  before  we  went  into  the  war,  that  the 
immediate  commandeering  of  plants  or  partial  plants  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  would  be  useless.    The  commission's  suggestion  was. 
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against  that.  The  commission's  suggestion  was  for  private  opentioo. 
and  as  little  dislocation  of  what  later  got  to  be  called  nonessential 
<)I>erations  as  possible. 

The  idea  was  to  press  those  plants  and  part  of  plants  that  ooold 
produce  essential  things  and  keep  them  in  as  full  operation  as  pos- 
sible and  then  transfer  that  material  and  labor  from  the  nonesaentiji, 
slowly  or  as  rapidly  as  possible,  to  the  essentials,  and  cutting  the  non- 
«ssential  production  slowly,  by  replacing  the  nonessential  production 
by  essential  production,  so  that  no  plant  and  no  part  of  a  plant  woulii 
lie  idle. 

In  that  way  we  could  stock  up  and  avoid  the  English  experiem 
of  plunging  into  the  production  of  war-time  commodities  and  fur- 
getting  that  people  had  to  live  and  eat  and  be  clothed  while  the  Annv 
was  being  taken  care  of  in  the  field,  and  it  was  against  that  i«i<l- 
justment  that  we  were  raising  our  voice  against.  [Continuing  ntA- 
ing.] 

So,  too,  tbe  Ia.vinf;  of  an  undue  burden  upon  one  plant  might  diaamncp 
scores  of  other  factories.  The  one  actually  employed  by  the  GovenuBK- 
would  receive  full  and  just  compensation,  while  the  other,  equally  diaturbn. 
in  their  normal  activities,  would  have  received  no  compensation. 

These  ill  results  may  be  avoided  by  a  division  of  contracts  and  by  •prcaifiK 
the  public  load  so  as  to  cause  the  least  possible  disarrangement  of  the  indostm 
fabric. 

That  later  came  about  under  the  War  Industries  Board  Kj 
what  was  called  the  Priority  Board,  under  Judge  Parker  whf: 
the  allocations  were  made,  contracts  were  spread  out  thinner  tlun 
at  the  l)eginning,  when  large  contracts  were  given  to  plantv 
overloading  them  at  the  time,  and  at  the  same  time  underloadire 
other  plants.  What  we  were  arguing  for  here  was  the  spread-nfr  "f 
the  load  as  much  as  possible  and  as  widely  as  possible.  [Continiiin:: 
reading.] 

The  commission  acknowledges  the  volunteer  assistance  and  practical  adi.-* 
rendered  by  Mr.  A.  U.  Demory,  vice  president  and  general  nianativr  "f  t;» 
Detroit-Tlmken  Co.,  who  responded  to  a  telephone  summons  and  wh«»  has  bwt 
aske<l  to  go  over  these  problems,  though  only  a  few  hours  have  been  a*»iiBbr 
to  him  for  their  consideration. 

Very  truly  yours,  CouitrrTEE  fob  thk  Couuimamt 

Mr.  Demory,  in  regard  to  him,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  had  j« 
-come  on  the  commission.  I  had  joined  the  commission  po«ib!;< 
20  days  before,  and  I  had  not  yet,  and  Col.  Chantland  kno«» 
what  I  mean  when  I  say  I  had  not  taken  up  my  share  of  tk* 
load.  This  new  thing  came  along,  and  I  was  more  nearly  foot-la^ 
than  any  of  the  commissioners  who  were  carrying  the  usual  ordinan 
processes  of  the  commission  on  their  shoulders,  ao,  to  a  oHiac 
degree,  this  new  load  was  thrown  on  my  shoulders  as  my  first  tasL 

So  I  had  called  on  Mr.  Demory,  vice  president  and  general  mana|T? 
of  the  Detroit-Timken  Co. 

Mr.  DoRBMus.  Mr.  Demory  is  a  Detroit  man,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  CoLVER.  Yes,  sir:  he  is;  I  have  known  him  for  a  nnmbw  c{ 
veal's.  I  knew  him  to  be  a  man  who  was  accustomed  to  handliiK 
large  masses  of  men  and  large  operations ;  and  also  since  in  the  optn- 
tion  of  his  plant  he  had  to  keep  current  supplies  for  a  l«rgj  nuadher 
of  automobile  factories  and  deliver  to  them  their  axles.  He  had  te 
deliver  enough  to  each  one  to  keep  them  all  running.  I  wis  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  he  could,  of  all  the  people  I  korv. 
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ffive  me  the  best  idea  to  spread  a  load.  It  was  his  idea,  as  general 
manner,  so  that  he  could  meet  the  demands  from  30  or  40  concerns, 
and  not  make  the  choice  for  one  to  run  overtime  and  some  of  the 
others  to  have  nothing.  So  I  sot  him  on  the  long-distance  telephone, 
and  we  talked  with  him  ^and  with  the  economic  advisory  board. 
Many  of  his  practical  suggestions  are  the  suggestions  that  were  re- 
flected in  the  schedule  of  activities  that  we  suggested.  Now,  I  have 
already  the  letter  by  Mr.  Scott  to  Mr.  Harris,  and  also  the  letter 
by  the  Secretary  to  Mr.  Harris,  which  are,  in  fact,  letters  of  transmit- 
tal in  connection  with  this  memorandum.  The  memorandum  itself 
wa.s  prepared  by  the  economic  board,  then  revised  by  the  commission, 
and  then  was  transmitted  to  Mr.  Scott. 

I  now  desire  to  read  the  following  [reading]  : 

MKMOBANDrU  FOR  THE  COMMISSION  TN  RE  METHODS  OF  COMPENSATION  FOR  CON- 
TKACKMS  FURNISHING  MUNITIONS  AND  OTHEM  WAR  SUPPUES  TO  THE  OOVEEN- 
MENT. 

W!th  reference  to  ttie  JiMjulrles  made  to  the  commission  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Scott 
nn  the  30th  ultimo  In  behalf  of  the  National  Council  of  Defense,  whlcli  were  re- 
ferre<l  to  this  board  for  report,  the  following  statement  is  submitted. 

It  was  on  the  30th  of  March,  1917,  that  Mr.  Scott  called  at  the 
commission,  and  we  had  a  rather  long  discussion.  There  were  present 
the  members  of  the  commission  and  the  members  of  the  economic 
board  and  the  members  of  the  economic  advisory  board. 

1  will  resume  m}'  reading — 

The  brief  time  available  for  considering  this  matter,  viz,  three  days,  has 
made  It  impossible  for  (hia  board  to  examine  carefully  and  fully  into  the 
important  que.stions  submitted.  As  far  as  possible  the  available  data  on  the 
practices  of  belligerent  countries,  especially  England,  France,  and  Germany, 
have  l>een  noted,  and  consideration  was  given  to  opinions  expressed  by  certain 
officers  of  tlie  War  D^artment  in  connection  with  inquiries  as  to  foreign 
exp«*rience.  Practically,  however,  the  suggestions  here  made  should  be  taken 
lis  a  priori  conclusion,  which  might  be  modlfled  if  more  time  were  available 
for  investigation  and  study. 

The  way  we  tackled  that  problem  that  Mr.  Scott  gave  us  was  to 
assemble  all  the  information  we  could  find  in  any  of  the  departments 
of  the  Government  here,  and  a  great  deal  that  we  had  ourselves, 
about  the  experience  of  the  nations  which  had  been  at  war,  including 
Grermany,  and  I  think  the  first  thing  that  struck  us  was  this  "  mass 
fatigue  that  occurred  in  England.  Then  other  things  which  came  in. 
So  that  this  memorandum  was  attempted  to  be  based  on  the  experi- 
ences of  the  nations  who  had  gone  through  the  same  thing  that  we 
were  just  about  to  go  into.  And  in  this  connection  I  want  to  say 
that  those  three  days  work  were  24-hour  days  and  not  8-hour  days. 
[Continuing  reading:] 

The  essential  questions  put  by  Mr.  Scott  to  this  commission,  as  understood 
by  this  board,  are  substantially  as  follows:  If  the  present  competitive  system 
does  not  prove  adequate  to  get  sufficient  quantities  of  needful  war  supplies  at 
reasonable  prices,  and  the  Government  is  thereby  compelled  to  procure  them 
under  compulsory  process  conferred  by  law  (act  of  June  3,  1915,  sec.  120) 
either  (1)  by  requiring  producers  to  supply  them  or  (2)  by  taking  over  the 
plants,  etc.,  of  producers  for  governmental  operation,  then,  under  such  circum- 
stances, what  principles  or  rules  should  be  applied  to  determine  the  fair  and 
Just  compensation  for  the  goods  purchased  or  the  plants  so  taken  over? 

Present  competitive  system  preferable  so  far  as  feasible. — ^Thls  board  agrees 
in  the  opinion  apparently  held  by  the  representative  of  the  National  Council 
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of  Defense  that  the  present  competitive  system  should  t>e  contiaonl  U  tb^  <r-< 
ernment  can  thereby  procure  the  needful  war  supidies  in  sufficient  quar- 
and  at  reasonable  prices.  It  realizes  also  that  where  an  abundance  of  ;••• 
exists  and  there  is  a  mere  attempt  by  speculators  or  others  to  extort  awu— - 
able  prices  from  the  Government,  the  situation  can  Ih»  met  under  tb»-  !■:»--■ 
law  by  seizing  the  goods  and  offering  a  reasonable  pricv,  whi<-b.  If  tvfaw^i  . 
inadequate,  merely  leaves  the  supplier  his  remedy  at  law.  Funhemmrv.  -^ 
blnatlons  of  suppliers  to  extort  exorbitant  prices  from  the  tJovenuu*-;.!  . 
be  effectively  proceeded  against  criminally  In  many  cases. 

But  the  case  Is  likely  to  arise  where  the  available  suptily   ur  iirud 
capacity  Is  actually  less  than  the  needs  of  this  Government,  or  when'  «>»r'i»t  . 
demands  other  than  those  of  this  Governmeht  might  uuturully   uiabr  ;•'  • 
excessively  high  in  comparison  with  the  cost  of  production.    It  Ik  tbe  <<•' 
plation  of  such  conditions,   it  Is  understood,   that   the  National   i'tmrn- 
Defense  must  consider  what  shall  be  done  to  obtain  needful  KU|)t>li«>«  :i(  ry~.~ 
able  prices. 

Purchase  preferable  to  Government  operation. — When  it  Is  knowu  «»r  b^  •  - 
that  adequate  supplies  will  be  difficult  to  obtain  by  bidding,  the  (;4tvemiun>t  . 
be  able  to  secure  them  with  greater  promptness  and  more  cliett|>ly  l>>  •<>•% 
a  policy   which  will   compel   the  producers  to  furnL^h  the  <;«v«Tjinw:i:    • 
such  supplies  or  with  the  means  of  producing  them  while  ^ar>inT«-fuc  : 
and  Just  compensation  to  the  owners.    Practically  this  would  be  uhm«  k^ 
applicable  to  manufacturing,  mining,  and  similar  industries.     In  fact,  it  « 
I>e  Impossible  for  the  Government  to  engage  extensively  iu  «gricnltur«>.    t.  ■ 
for  ninnufacturlng  and  mining  enterprises,  however,  operation  by   ilie  f.-    • 
owners  and  purchase  of  the  products  from   them   woulil   be  RMHTallj    i 
more  feasible  than  to  take  over  the  plants.    Hence  in  arranging  the  coun. 
of  compensation  the  inducements  should  be  moi'e  liberal  for  private  tH^-r. ' 
and  purchase  of  the  goods  by  the  Government  than  for  the  surreinli-r  "J  ,• 
to  it. 

The  only  law  that  we  had  then  was  the  act  of  June  3.  Iftlt*..  - 
tion  130,  where  it  was  said  that  if  anyone  able  to  produce  refit*-:  ■ 
produce  them  that  the  Government  might  commandeer  the  pL:  • 
or  part  of  the  plants,  or  mines,  or  part  of  the  mines,  or  the  oiit(Hr.  ■ ' 
part  of  it.    So  we  argued  that  in  making  up  compensation  the  f- 
pensation  for  a  seized  plant  and  its  product  must  be.  under  the  t' 
stitution,  just  and  fair,  but  that  the  compensation  for  a  «i.    . 
producer  should  be  more  generous  than  for  one  who  refused  to  p  • 
duce  and  so  compel  the  Government  to  resort  to  a  seizure  of  : 
plant.    Do  I  make  myself  clear  in  that  ?    It  was  our  endeavor  t4»a-- 
as  much  as  possible  the  Government  operation  of  the  plant  by  a  Un  - 
for  private  operation  of  the  plant,  but  we  would  insist  upon  ' 
and  fair  compensation  for  all  plants  that  would  have  to  be  si*'  ;•. 
We  draw  the  line  very  closely  there. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Let  me  see  if  we  get  vour  point.    The  U« 
are  quoting  is  a  provision  in  the  national-defense  act? 

Mr.  CoLVER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzeb.  And,  of  course,  that  had  in  mind  this  emerpr 
which  might,  and  which  did,  arise  in  the  future.    Now,  you  arv  t- 
ing  to  point  out  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  continue  the  compet:' 
system  by  allowing  the  various  manufacturers  of  the  country  t«« 
erate  their  own  plants,  and  bid  for  the  sale  of  their  produot  to  *■ 
Government,  and  continue  that  oompetive  svstem  ratner  than  Li- 
the Government  seize  the  plants  or  take  them  over  in  •  w»t 
allowing  the  manufacturer  costs  and  so  much  profit  on  his  pn^: . 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes;  we  come  to  that  later.    [Continuing  rndir^ 

In   the  following  suggestion   as  to   methods  of  pomijensatlon,  hi»we».-*    ■ 
attempt  has  bet  n  made  to  definitely  Hx  actual  rates — 
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We  never  did  that.    [Continues  reading:] 

much  less  th»*xact  relations  between  the  two  methods  of  compensation. 

It  la  un«lefttoo<l,  moreover,  that  In  f^eneral  It  should  be  so  arranged  that 
the  party  from  wlioni  the  supplies  are  sought  should  have  the  option  of  pro- 
<lucing  them,  or  of  turning  over  his  plant  to  the  Government.  Oenerally 
speaking,  it  would  not  be  good  policy  to  compel  a  producer  to  furnish  goods 
if  he  preferred  to  surrender  his  plant  Instead. 

We  did  not  compel  private  operation,  but  we  encouraged  private 
operation.     [Continues  reading:] 

Purchate  pricet  of  mppUes. — Various  methods  of  fixing  hte  prices  of  supplies 
so  that  they  shall  be  reastmable  have  been  considered,  such  as  margin  over 
cost,  percentage  on  cost,  return  on  investment,  etc. ;  but  tlie  simplest  and  most 
prHc-ti(>ul  basis  appears  to  be  the  usual  or  average-price  basis.  This  standard 
may  be  briefly  stated  as  the  usual  or  averge  price  for  a  selected  period  of 
years,  plus  or  minus,  respectively,  any  demonstrative  Increases  or  decreases 
in  cost  of  production. 

That  is  to  say,  our  thought  was  there  to  take  the  experience  of 
years  past.  Starting  with  comprehensive  cost-finding  operation; 
assuming  that  the  prices  of  years  past  were  fair  prices.  That  is,  the 
average  prices  for  j'ears  past,  for  a  recent  period,  which,  I  think 
we  said,  five  yeai-s,  which  would  have  taken  out  the  1916  bulge  in 
prices,  and  we  recognized  the  increase  in  cost  of  production  which 
had  taken  place,  and  then  started.  With  that  as  a  basis  we  could 
figure  the  cost  finding  as  a  continuing  operation,  and,  conforming 
witli  the  usual  net  profits  found  in  the  various  lines  of  industry, 
plus  or  minus  any  changes  that  might  be  found  to  actually  exist, 
or  come  about  in  cost  of  production.  That  was  the  theory  that  lies 
back  of  this  paragraph.    [Continuing  reading :] 

This  is  simply  a  general  standard  and  should  not  be  applied  regardless  of 
other  clreamstances  which  might  Justly  be  considered,  such  as  the  fact  that 
the  prices  during  the  selected  period  of  years  had  been  demonstrably  too  low 
and  unprofitable,  or  vice  versa;  that  the  conditions  of  risk  were  different, 
tliat  the  rate  of  depreciation  for  obsolescence  was  dlflbrent 

That  is,  a  different  industry.    [Continuing  reading.] 

The  advantage  of  this  standard  is  that  it  would  be  comparatively  easy  to 
ascertain.  It  would  only  be  necessary  to  determine  past  prices  and  changes 
in  cost 

That  is  present  and  future. 

The  same  margin  above  cost  tlut  existed  during  the  selected  period  would 
lie  allowed  on  the  contract. 

That  distinctly  does  not  mean  cost  plus  a  percentage.  It  means 
that  the  cost,  the  present  war  cost,  having  been  determined,  and 
the  prewar  rate  of  profit  having  been  determined,  that  that  same 
rate  of  profit,  not  a  percentage  on  the  amount  of  the  purchase  price, 
but  the  same  rate  of  profit  should  be  continued.  That  is,  the  old 
order  would  be  continued  into  the  new  order,  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  it  is  ordinarily  worked  out  in  trade  under  undisturbed  war 
conditions.    [Continuing  reading:] 

Prima  facie  the  margin  of  price  over  cost  would  be  assumed  as  reasonable 
In  the  past,  and  a  fair  guide  for  future  contracts  unless  it  was  affirmatively 
Kliiiwn  to  l)e  otherwise.  This  method  would  avoid  the  difficulty  Involved  in  the 
standard  of  fair  return  on  investment,  namely,  the  determination  of  the  actual 
Investment. 

Ff  we  saw  ahead  of  us  a  monumental  task  or  attempt  to  go  out 
and  value  the  investment  of  all  producers  and  instead  of  that  as* 
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sumed  that  the  given  producers,  having  a  knowledge  of  his  initet- 
ment,  his  practice  in  the  past  as  fixed  on  what  he  thought  it  wmM 
be  and  what  his  customers  agreed  was  a  fair  return  on  whatmr  he 
had  and  we  would  not  inquire  about  the  investment.  Apply  die  n- 
perience  of  the  past  to  the  future.    [Continuing  reading:] 

This  standard  would  be  applicable  to  mining  as  well  as  manatectiirliis    - 
dustrles,  and  would,  therefore,  avoid  the  necessity  of  difTerentbitinj;  brt««- 
those  who  exploit  natural  resources  and  those  who  simply  work  up  raw  t-i 
terials. 

Changes  In  cost  should  be  considered  not  merely  in  general,  sach  as  dtaasf^ 
In  the  costs  of  raw  materials  and  in  the  rate  of  wages  of  labor,  etc  bot  tH- 
for  the  particular  concern  In  each  case,  since  it  would  bave  no  choice  in  seen' 
Ing  or  rejecting  the  orders. 

And  we  wanted  to  take  into  consideration  in  dealing  with  H* 
supplier  of  commodities  that  he  might  be  required  by  the  Govere- 
ment  to  divert  his  plant  from  his  usual  operation  and  make  snnr- 
thing  that  he  has  not  been  used  to  making,  in  which  case  his  Itixr 
would  be  less  efficient  and  perhaps  his  plants;  venr  likely  his  plaft 
would  not  be  adapted  to  quantity  production,  so  that  the  word  ihs: 
we  used  for  that  was  the  disadjustment,  and  that  we  thought  ma* 
be  taken  into  consideration  as  an  individual  matter  following  n- 
contract  or  running  into  each  plant  or  mining  operations.  fC-^- 
tinuing  reading:] 

It  is  assumed  here  that  the  price  will  be  fixed  before  tbe  work  is  door  *■■ 
not  subsequpntly.  The  Kngllsh  experience  in  giving  out  work  and  aicrai&t  * 
pay  cost  plus  a  certain  rate  of  profits  thereon  has  not  worked  w«U  Md  .< 
not  recommended  by  their  experts  except  in  case  of  imperative  OftvMi" 
Under  this  system,  however,  it  has  been  found  Indispensable  to  rxnn*  > 
careful  control  over  the  manufacturer  In  order  to  prevent,  so  far  as  pn*:'  • 
reckless  expenditure  for  materials,  wages,  and  salaries,  to  aay  nottitc 
deliberate  attempts  to  overload  the  costs  In  order  to  Iiave  a  larger  maota.:  t 
which  to  compute  the  profit. 

From  what  was  said  by  Mr.  Scott,  it  is  obvious  tliat  tbe  National  G<c»* 
for  Defense  contemplates  the  possibility  of  some  regulations  of  the  pr-- 
of  raw  materials  or  of  obtaining  supplies  on  special  terms.  If  snch  taf€-  ■ 
are  furnished  to  a  contractor  without  cost,  it  would  obvioosly  be  tvwwm'  ■ 
to  reduce  his  prices  not  only  to  the  extent  of  tbat  reduction  of  co*t  bet  «*4 
somewhat  more,  as  he  would  have  so  much  less  working  capital  Oed  v  - 
materials,  inventories,  etc. 

That  was  a  reference  to  part  of  a  verbal  discussion  where  it  vi> 
considered  whether  the  Government  instead  of  operating  the  plasv 
might  become  the  purchaser  of  all  of  the  material  used  on  a  Govm 
ment  contract,  turn  the  material  over  to  the  plant  to  be  worked  " 
under  private  operation,  and  then  pay  for  it  at  a  price  to  be  dtc*r 
mined  before  the  work  was  done.  We  held  in  that  case  that  smct 
the  manufacturer  would  be  relieved  of  the  expense  of  the  pvrchs^ 
ing  of  material  and  his  working  capital  would  not  be  tied  op  - 
inventories,  and  since  his  selling  expense  would  be  nothinjr*  bens* 
the  stufF  would  be  bought  before  it  was  made  and  the  price  dcf>r- 
mined,  that  the  rate  of  profit  need  not  be  as  great  as  if  it  wftt  :  - 
accustomed  profit,  but  we  considered  that  he  mi^t  reoeire  a  boeff 
profit.    [Continuing  reading:] 

Otber  variations  in  the  conditions  of  procedure  affecrted  by  sacfa  a  iltvar/* 
and  the  methods  by  which  the  contractor  gets  Ms  supplies  staoeM  trcn" 
appropriate  consideration. 

It  is  possible  also  that  some  regulation  of  wages  may  be  attw|4«A  *— 
such  questions  as  (bese,  as  well  as  tbe  more  fundammtal  qnesrtloaa  of  nacr«' 
Ing  or  controlling  the  productive  activities  of  the  country  in  onler  ta  l»v> 
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an  adequate  labor  supply  and  to  prevent  wasteful  or  unnecessary  expenditure 
are  not  within  tbe  scope  of  Oils  presHit  memorandum,  althougli  they  might  be 
of  the  greatest  importance  in  avoiding  increases  in  cost  of  materials  and  labor 
for  producers  and  the  cost  of  living  for  labor  and  the  people  generally. 

Furthermore,  the  arbitration  board,  the  establishment  of  which  is  recom- 
mended at  the  end  of  this  memorandum,  should  be  empowered  to  make  readjust- 
ments in  the  terms  of  the  contract  after  the  work  was  done  in  t>rder  both  to  pre- 
vent a  meritorious  contractor  from  suffering  undeserved  loss  and  to  prevent  the- 
Government  from  being  obliged  to  pay  excessive  profits  to  a  contractor.  Thus, 
in  ease  a  cntractor  in  the  actual  final  accounting  could  show  that  on  tbe  basia 
uf  the  contracts  he  liad  lost  money  or  made  an  insignificant  profit,  while  his  work 
has  been  in  good  quality  and  prompt  in  execution,  and  without  extravagance 
in  cost,  the  Arbitration  Board  might  allow  him  a  minimum  profit  on  his  contract 
equal  to,  say,  8  per  cent  of  the  estimated  actual  investment  required  for  suclk 
work.  On  the  other  hand,  in  cases  tbe  final  accounting  showed  that  the  con- 
tractor had  made  very  large  profits,  say,  In  excess  of  15  per  cent,  the  Board  of 
Arbitration  might  be  authorized  to  readjust  the  final  terms  of  the  settlement 
on  tbe  basis  that  the  contractor  should  receive  only  one-tialf  of  the  profits  lu 
excess  of  15  per  cent  on  the  estimated  actual  Investment  involved  in  the  work. 

This  former  one  had  to  do  with  the  contract  let  for  private  opera- 
tions. Now  we  come  to  the  possibilities  of  the  seizure  of  plants^ 
against  which  we  were  arguing  but  which  we  felt  that  we  had  to  make 
suggestions  about  if  it  became  necessary.  However,  we  did  not  favor 
the  seizing  of  any  plant  unless  necessary.     [Continuing  reading :] 

Commandeering  producing  pUmts. — ^The  alternative  question  of  commandeer- 
ing producing  plants,  whether  factories,  mines,  etc.,  may  be  next  considered. 
As  already  stated,  the  rate  of  compensation  in  this  case  should  not  be  made  so 
iittractive  relatively  as  would  ordinarily  incline  a  producer  to  turn  over  his 
plant  to  the  Government  instead  of  contracting  to  produce  the  supplies  liim'self. 
Nevertheless,  the  law  and  equity  itself  requires  that  the  compensation  should 
be  fair  and  just. 

It  is  apparently  contemplated  by  the  Council  of  National  Defense  that  such 
plants  should  be  taken  over  temporarily  only  and  this  policy  is  evidently  sug- 
pested  by  any  practical  consideration  of  the  matter.  An  exception  to  this  state- 
ment might  be  found  in  respect  to  certain  natural  resources,  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  discuss  this  feature  of  the  question  in  this  memorandum. 

Temporary  appropriation  by  the  Oovernment  might  be  made  on  the  basis  (1> 
of  an  annual  payment  equal  to  a  fair  rate  of  return  on  appraised  value  of  the 
plant,  or  (2)  an  annual  payment  equal  to  a  fair  return  on  the  cost  of  invest- 
ment plus  a  part  (say  one-half)  of  the  excess  average  profits  for  a  period  of 
years  prior  thereto. 

The  rate  of  return  should  be  determined  on  the  principle  that  a  secure  income 
is  given  free  from  risk  and  in  the  nature  of  a  liberal  interest  rate,  say  6  per 
cent.  Tlie  special  advantages  of  the  plant  as  a  producing  agent  would  be 
recognized  by  making  the  rate  on  the  appraised  value — instead  of  cost  of 
Investment — or  by  adding  to  the  rate  on  the  cost  of  investment  a  part  of  the 
surplus  earnings  above  the  said  rate,  which  may  l>e  assumed  to  be  due  In  part 
to  the  degree  of  productive  adaptability. 

In  applying  this  general  rule,  consideration  should  also  be  given  to  special 
circumstances  calling  for  moditicatlon.  If  a  manufacturing  plant  is  not  to 
I>e  returned  In  as  good  a  condition  as  received,  ilue  conii)ensatlon  slioiiUl  be 
made  for  depreciation.  If  changes  are  to  be  made  which  would  make  it  less 
available  for  general  commercial  utilization,  allowance  therefor  would  l)e 
necessary.  The  question  of  the  loss  of  custom  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
owner  ceases  to  operate  it  for  a  time  should  also  be  duly  considered. 

Ijster  that  brings  us  back  to  that  expression  I  used  a  moment  ago. 
"  disadjustment."  Later  the  commission  held  that  there  was  a 
factor  of  loss  of  good  will — that  intangible  thing  called  good  will — 
when  a  producer,  whether  he  be  a  miner  or  manufacturer,  is  required 
to  withdraw  his  services  from  his  usual  civilian  trade;  that  then, 
at  the  end  of  that  period,  he  would  have  lost "  good  will."  He  would 
have  lost  immediate  contracts,  and  would  have  practically  to  re- 
build his  custom  with  his  customers  again.    We  always  felt  that  that 
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should  be  recognized,  just  as  mach  as  ^any  other  loss,  even  as  thourrh 
part  of  the  puint  had  been  burned.  We  thought  that  intaiigiblr> 
thing  was  of  very  great  value  and  should  be  recognized.  [Continu- 
ing reading:] 

In  the  case  of  a  mining  plant,  compensation  should  be  made  for  the  Impnn-*- 
uients  on  the  same  basis  as  for  a  manufacturing  plant,  and  an  addititm-.: 
allowance  made  for  the  exhaustion  of  minerals  in  tlie  ground  at  tht^tr  t.'. 
market  value. 

I  will  explain  "  market  value."  For  the  purpose  of  this  men.- 
orandum,  "  market  value "  meant  the  value  oi  the  body  of  mineiii 
in  the  groimd  at  that  time,  and  not  a  written-up  value  based  on  an 
expectation  of  a  new  price  structure  caused  by  war.  I  think  tlu: 
is  quite  important,  if  you  remember  that  all  the  way  through,  henr. 
we  had  not  assumed  that  there  was  to  be  a  war-price  structurv. 
We  were  arguing  that  the  peace-price  structure  be  continued  &i>i 
recognized  only  provable  expense  items  as  properly  to  be  »d<i«-'i 
in.    [Continuing  reading:] 

This  might  be  ascertained  by  considering  current  sales  of  similar  uiitx— . 
lands,  or  by  the  royalties  paid  for  such  minerals,  due  allowance  betns  '•■•■■  - 
for  the  discount  on  such  royalties  in  order  to  arrive  at  tlieir  present  value 

In  some  castas,  perhaps,  the  Government  might  wish  to  take  ovn-  »o'<    - 
part  of  the  plant  of  a  manufacturing  concern,  but  while  this  sitnntion  «•  . 
probably  complicate  the  determinntion  of  a   fair  and  Just  r<iini>t>ns:iti<ii.    * 
could  be  determined  on  the  same  general  principles. 

Arbitration  and  readjustment. — The  practice  of  other  countries    I  at   l«-  *• 
England),  as  well  as  the  natural  Justice  of  the  case,  would  suggest  that  vrt   • 
the  branch  of  the  Government  which  purchases  the  goods  or  taKew  ov«t  • 
plants  might  in  the  first  place  fix  the  terms  of  the  arrangements,  nevertlM>:«— 
it  would  be  desirable  that  some  provision  be  made  for  arbitration   in  .-..— • 
where  tlie  concern  affected  feels  that  it  has  not  received  fair  and  Just  o  •- 
l)ensation.    It  would  appear  from  the  law  conferring  the  power  on  th<>  <^  < 
ernment  (cited  above)  tliat  a  complainant  would  in  any  case  have  an  ultif  '• 
remedy   in   the  courts.     6ut  even   in  this  case  an   arbitration   btianl    oi  i  ' 
settle  the  great  bulk  of  disputed  cases  more  expeditiously,  economirally.  >- ' 
satisfactorily.     Such  a  body  might  be  some  independent  Govemment  orr. 
zation,    or   might   be   a   composite   board   especially    constituted    upon    •**. 
both   Government  officials  and   representatives  of  industry  would    be  t-'i  •• 
in  equal  numbers,  with  a  Government  official  as  chairman  with  voting  !■>«•- 
Respectfully, 

Pbancis  Waixcl 
T.  M.  RoBKsrsox. 
L.  H.  Hanxt, 
Advitory  Bamomie  Ao«r^ 

Amii.  2,  1917. 

Technically  that  paper  is  a  report  by  the  advisory  board  to  th« 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  in  turn,  as  I  say,  was  somevhi: 
amended  and  transferred  and  sent  over  to  Mr.  Scott 

Mr.  McKenzie.  When  was  this  report  handed  in,  Mr.  Golvo-t 

Mr.  CoiiVER.  April  3, 1917. 

Mr.  McKjinzie.  You,  as  a  board,  tendered  your  services  to  tbf 
munitions  board,  as  I  tmderstand  it? 

Mr.  CoLVER.  Yes,  sir ;  for  anything  we  could  be  useful  in, : 
described  our  facilities. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  they  called  on  you  for  a  report ;  they 
you  to  make  a  report  to  them  of  your  findings) 

Mr.  CoLVEK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  this  memorandiun  that  you  have  here  b  a 
report  that  you  made  at  that  time! 

Mr.  CoLVER.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  McKENzp.  Was  any  attention  paid  to  the  recommendations 
that  you  made  in  that  report  by  the  munitions  board  or  anyone  else 
in  authority? 

Mr.  CoLVER.  I  think  it  must  have  been  the  subject  of  discussion.  I 
think  it  must  have  been  one  of  the  facts  taken  into  consideration.  I 
presume  it  must  have  been.  In  fact,  I  Imow  it  must  have  been.  It 
.<4eems  to  me  that  my  memory  is  that  practically  before  that,  and  per- 
haps before  the  memorandum  was  acted  upon,  Mr.  Scott  asked  us  to 
begin  the  erection,  or  at  least  to  begin  the  planning  of  preparatory 
to  the  erection  of,  an  organization  which  would  carry  on  the  cost- 
finding  processes,  which  we  suggested  in  this  memorandum.  At  that 
time  we  were  already  working  on  the  Navy  coal. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  was  then  put  into  harness  directly 
by  the  President  by  an  order  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  must 
act  as  the  expert  accounting  or  cost-finding  position.  There  was  an 
Executive  order,  if  I  remember,  on  April  10,  whereby  the  President 
directed  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  in  conference  with 
Mr.  Scottj  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  should  do  all  these 
things.  It  was,  as  we  considered  it,  going  to  be  a  pretty  big  operation, 
for  the  reason  that  the  money  at  the  conunand  of  the  commission  was 
not  sufficient.  What  we  had  to  do  was  to  go  forward  and  use  it  up, 
use  our  money  without  regard  to  the  fact  that  we  should  expend  in 
twelfths ;  but  we  went  ahead  and  spent  it  and  did  what  we  could  do 
as  rapidly  as  we  could  do  it,  and  the  President  allowed  us  from  time  ' 
to  time  out  of  the  national  security  and  defense  fund  money  so  that 
as  we  needed  money  we  made  an  accounting  to  the  President  for  the 
money  that  we  had  consumed  out  of  the  security  and  defense  fund, 
telling  exactly  what  operations  we  had  been  through  and  calling  on 
him  for  additional  funds.  The  money  would  come  on  in  installments 
of  $100,000,  and  then  $200,000,  and  later,  I  think,  we  would  get 
$300j000  at  a  time,  as  the  operations  grew.  The  personnel  of  the  com- 
mission was  rapidly  expanded,  and  about  around  April  3, 1917,  there 
were  perhaps  250  people  employed  by  the  commission. 

Mr.  McIvENziE.  At  that  time  was  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
particularly  engaged  in  ascertaining  cost  finding  in  regard  to  the 
essential  commodities  that  would  be  needed  by  the  Government? 

Mr.  CoLVEB.  Yes,  sir;  but  only  in  an  indirect  way.  The  commis- 
sion was  engaged  in  c(K!t  finding  in  regard  to  this  particular  Navy 
coal.  It  was  engaged  in  the  general  investigation  of  bituminous  and 
anthracite  coal,  by  reason  of  three  resolutions  of  Congress,  two  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  one  from  the  Senate.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  was  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  oil  industry,  which 
necessarily  involved  a  cost  study. 

Now  when  Congress  sends  down  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion its  mandate  to  report  on  any  industry,  and  its  condition,  one 
of  the  necessary  factors,  in  a  responsive  reply  to  Congress  must  be 
the  question  of  costs  so  that,  at  this  time,  we  were  engaged  upon 
the  Goal,  bituminous  and  anthracite,  and  all  investigations.  Some 
work  was  being  done  in  office,  some  work  was  being  done  in  the 
field.  And  as  me  corollary  of  coal,  work  was  being  done  in  regard 
to  coke  and  pig  iron. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Perhaps  I  can  clarify  matters  by  asking  you  a 
question,  Mr.  Colver.  You  were  investigating  this  coal  proposition 
along  about  the  time  we  got  into  the  war? 
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Mr.  CoLVEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzib.  Later  on,  as  the  months  passed  by,  and  ve  were 
engaged  in  the  war,  did  it  devolve  upon  your  commission  to  alter 
upon  the  investigation  of  the  cost  of  all  the  essential  materiAl  used 
by  the  Grovemment  in  carrying  on  the  war? 

Mr.  CoLVEE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  did  that?  Did  you  make  findings  and  rc- 
ommendations  on  various  things? 

Mr.  CoLVER.  We  made  no  recommendations.  We  made  findings. 
That  process  was  this:  These  things,  these  operations  were  goiap 
on  prior  to  the  war.  Fortunately  the  commission  was  supplied  with 
accountants  familiar  with  the  various  industries.  The  oonunism: 
also  had  the  scientific  men  familiar  with  the  technique  of  the  indus- 
tries. At  that  time  we  dropped,  to  all  intent  and  purposes,  tin 
efforts  that  were  being  made  to  answer  the  various  requests  thi: 
came  from  Confess  in  past  requests  and  turned  our  whole  font 
over  to  the  single  cost  factor,  which  was  ordinarily  only  a  part  of 
the  job  which  we  were  doing.  We  did  this  by  direction  of  tl* 
President  from  time  to  time  and  by  direction  of  the  Shipping  Boar:. 
and  of  the  War  Industries  Board  and  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense. These  requests  sometimes  came  by  telephone,  sometimes  iy 
letter;  and  we  would  be  told  to  go  into  this,  that,  or  the  other  th:-; 
on  contracts,  or  estimates  of  needed  stuff  would  be  sent  down.  u». 
we  would  be  told  to  take  that  up. 

The  process  was  then  to  orgpinize  a  corps  or  organization  of  eiptr 
accountants,  get  out  the  questionnaire  as  to  that  particular  rcr.- 
modity,  and  start  cost  finding.  When  the  cost  finding  was  mb- 
pleted  it  would  be  tabulated  and  transmitted.  That,  so  far  as  tlv 
Federal  Trade  Commission  was  concerned,  did  not  get  to  be  a  c»- 
tinctly  organized  and  orderly  process.  Before  then  the  prices  w«* 
sent  either  to  the  department  directly,  or  sometimes  transmitted  : 
the  President  or  to  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  want  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Colver,  whether  or  »< 
among  the  findings  sent  to  the  President  and  to  the  department''  •  f 
the  Government,  or  to  the  price-fixing  committee  of  the  Coanril  «f 
National  Defense,  you  had  sent  your  findings  on  lumber,  baildi^ 
materials,  hardware,  roofing  materials,  etc.,  tar  paper,  cemaib 
plumbing  and  heating  supplies,  and  electrical  supplies? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes,  sir;  and  hundreds  of  other  things  at  the  «ri 
The  day  the  armistice  was  signed  we  were  handling  the  cos*  acecwsi 
the  cost  of  sheets  of  the  annual  production  of  commodities  of  i= 
annual  value  of  $30,000,000,000,  representing  $20,000,000,000  of  icia- 
ufacturing  investment  and  mining  capital,  and  it  ran  to  the  widet 
rage,  all  the  way  from  the  cost  of  towine  in  New  York  Hariior.  :•• 
picric  acid  and  surgical  gauze,  steel,  rails,  canned  beans;,  in  fa't. 
almost  anything  you  could  think  of. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Of  course,  Mr.  Colver,  yon  went  into  this  matter 
very  thoroughly  in  ascertaining  the  cost  of  all  of  these  differ«* 
articles,  and  particularly,  the  cost  of  the  things  I  have  roentkotc 
in  my  former  question  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  I  would  not  say  those  particular  items,  no;  I  wocVi 
say  yes  to  that,  but  not  particularly  as  to  that 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  gave  them  the  same  consideration  as  aT 
others? 
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Mr.  CoLVEB.  Yes,  sir;  we  went  into  all  them  particularly. 

Mr.  McKenzib.  That  is  the  point  I  am  alluding  to;  and  I  am 
referring  specifically  to  the  various  materials  which  I  have  mentioned 
in  my  former  question. 

Mr.  CoLVER.  I  take  it  that  this  list  that  you  are  giving  me  is  a  list 
of  the  commodities  that  this  committee  is  interested  in.  What  I  will 
say  is  that  we  investigated  not  only  those  commodities  in  which  the 
committee  is  particularly  interested  in  but  hundreds  of  others. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  I  want  to  know,  and  what  the  committee 
desires  to  know,  is  what  regard  was  paid  to  the  findings  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  on  the  cost  of  tnese  various  items,  in  connection 
with  the  fixing  of  the  price  by  the  price-fixing  committee  or  those  in 
authority  that  handled  t;hat  matter. 

^r.  doiiVER.  I  think  I  can  say  that  after  the  price-fixing  com- 
mittee of  the  War  Industries  Board  was  created — and  I  am  now 
speaking  of  the  price-fixing  committee  of  the  War  Industries  Board. 
There  was  another  one  which  was  practically  completed  in  its  per- 
sonnel by  an  order  of  the  President,  when  he  appointed  a  Price  Fix- 
ing Board,  which  was  rather  independent  of  the  War  Industries 
Board. 

Mr.  Baruch  was  a  member  ex  officio,  and  he  sat  with  us  when  com- 
modities were  considered,  but  we  were  rather  an  independent  board. 
Mr.  Bobert  Brookings  was  chairman  of  it. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  In  the  abstract  of  testimony  taken  before  this  com- 
mittee, at  page  94,  near  the  middle  of  the  page,  I  find  the  following 
statement,  which  may  enable  you  to  fix  the  particular  committee 
which  you  have  in  mind,  and  this  is  an  abstract  from  the  minutes  of 
the  General  Munitions  Board,  April  25,  1917,  at  pages  119  and  120  of 
their  minutes : 

Whereas  In  the  work  of  the  General  Munitions  Board  It  has  become  increas- 
ingly evident  that  a  broadening  of  the  scope  and  authority  of  this  lK>dy  is  e$!sen- 
tial  to  the  efficient  operation  of  the  board  and  to  the  best  interest  of  the  govern- 
mental departments;  and  whereas  it  is  necessarj-  that  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  more  clearly  define  the  authority  of  the  board  in  regard  to  the  fixing 
of  prices,  the  letting  of  contracts,  etc. 

That  was  at  the  meeting  held  April  25,  and  at  that  time  it  seems 
that  the  board  that  ^ou  mentioned  had  not  been  appointed,  and  it 
must  have  been  appomted  later. 

Mr.  CoLVER.  Yes,  sir ;  April  25.  I  would  fix  it  as  about  that  time, 
according  to  my  recollections.  My  memory  has  been  refreshed  in 
regard  to  that  matter  by  this  letter  of  April  26  from  the  Secretary  of 
War,  acting  as  chairman  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 

Then  Mr.  Harris,  chairman  of  the  commission,  designated  me  as  the 
commissioner  to  be  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  representative  on 
that  committee. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Now,  Mr.  Colver,  ifyou  remember  the  question 
that  I  asked  you,  you  may  answer  it.  We  have  got  rather  far  afield 
on  it. 

I  have  been  asking  you  in  regard  to  lumber,  builders'  hardware, 
roofing  and  tar  paper,  cement,  plumbing  and  heating  supplies,  and 
electrical  supplies.  And  I  think  you  have  stated  that  your  commis- 
sion had  gone  into  those  matters  very  particularly  as  to  the  cost  and 
that  your  findings  had  been  transmitted  to  the  proper  authorities,  and 
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the  question  that  I  had  asked  you  and  which  you  had  not  aiisw«>r»-L 
was,  with  what  respect,  if  any,  or  consideration,  were  your  findiLss 
received  ? 

Mr.  CoLVER.  I  am  sincerely  anxious  to  be  responsive  to  your  «•••  •> 
and  to  give  you  all  the  information  you  are  after  and  which  pmj<-./ 
belongs  to  you.  It  is  difficult  to  say  on  an  announced  price  '.  '- 
closely  the  cost  findings  figures  may  have  been  followed,  for  the  irj"  • 
that  the  announced  price  had  to  take  into  consideration  the  {•:  " 
which  our  cost  figures  paid  no  attention  to.  We  gave  the  cost- 1: 
then  prices  were  named.  Prices  were  fixed.  Now,  the  prices  n.  .• 
have  been  necessarily  greater  than  the  cost.  And  the  que^ti' ' 
what  method  or  margin  of  profit  to  allow. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is,  you  found  the  coc^f 

Mr.  CoLVER-  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Now,  then,  this  committee  or  some  one  fiI^:  • 
price  to  the  producers? 

Mr.  CoLVER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Now,  the  information  the  committee  would  I:-  " 
have,  if  it  can  be  obtained,  is  whether  that  margin  of  pix^  «!-• » 
reasonable  one  or  an  unreasonable  one?    We  thought  perhaps  j  : 
might  be  able  to  give  us  some  light  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  CoLVER.  In  so  far  as  any  cost-plus  arrangements  wei* 
cerned,  that  was  the  application  of  the  principle  for  arriving  »• " 
price,  but,  as  I  read  to  you  here,  we  were  opposed  to  it  as  a  pr; 
because  the  other  countries  that  tried  it  found  that  it  would  not  •= 
and  we  said  so  back  on  April  3.    We  also  called  attention  on  A: " 
to  the  fact  that  it  would  not  probably  be  equit^ible  to  add  to  »    ■= 
more  than  an  ordinary  profit  in  the  production  of  the  conui»>     • 
resulting  in  the  destruction  of  good  will,  of  dislocation  or  •• 
justment  of  the  plant,  or  anything  of  that  sort.     That  sh<v.     • 
taken  into  consideration.    If  I  am  not  mistaken,  those  factors  ^ 
taken  into  consideration.    That  principle  we  always  agreed  t.i.  " 
principle  of  cost  plus  we  did  not  agree  to.   That  is,  we  did  not .. 
it.    We  did  not  favor  it. 

Mr.  McIiENziE.  You  do  not  know  anjrthing  about  the  d<ti..-  ' 
anything  in  regard  to  these  particular  items — that  is,  take  l-r.  •' 

Mr.  CoLVER.  During  this  brief  period  I  confess  I  do  not  »■'  ' 
And  I  want  to  say  that  it  may  seem  curious  for  me  to  say  it  kt ' 
time,  but  I  actually  did  not  faiow  what  prices  were  fixed',  ar.    I 
not  know  yet.    I  myself  personally  was  engaged  in  doing  th*  *•  ' 
could  to  get  the  costs  together,  and  it  was  taking  me  18  hoar?  • 
Sundays  included,  and  I  was  not  interested  in  anything  mom  '■  ■ 
getting  my  job  done  and  getting  it  over  with.    Just  remember  « 
a  monumental  thing  it  was  to  get  these  costs  sheets  in,  reconcik  '•' 
and  all  sorts  of  bookkeeping  and  all  sorts  of  theories  and  cost  si- 
Those  all  had  to  be  reconciled  and  brought  to  some  standar 
accounting  which  was  the  method  of  accounting  which  was  aid 
by  the  interdepartmental  commission. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Your  commission  was  never  advised  as  x- 
prices  fixed? 

Mr.  CoLVER.  No. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  you  were  the  representative  on  that  ort- 
tee,  I  understand? 
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Mr.  CoLVBH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKuNziE.  I  want  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Colver,  if  you  know 
whether  or  not,  prior  to  the  war,  the  prices  of  lumber,  builders' 
hardware,  roofing,  tar  paper,  cement,  plumbing  and  heating  supplies, 
and  electrical  supplies,  or  any  one  of  them,  was  controlled  by  an  asao- 
ciation?  In  other  words,  was  the  price  fixed  or  was  there  genuine 
competition  on  any  of  the  various  articles? 

Mr.  CoLVEH.  There  were  some  pretty  strong  associations  in  the 
various  lines.  Whether  the  associations  actually  eliminated  all  com- 
petitive prices  I  do  not  know.  In  fact,  I  doubt  that.  Lumber,  of 
course,  is  an  industry  that  has  many — ^there  are  many  kinds  of  lum- 
ber and  there  were  associations  inside  of  associations.  Some  of  the 
subsidiary  or  secondary  associations  were  stronger  than  the  others. 
In  fact,  it  would  be  very  unfair  to  attempt  a  generalization.  In 
regard  to  cement,  the  association  was  a  very  strong  one  and  was  met 
with  at  that  time  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  its  work. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Were  you  handicapped  by  this  association  or  or- 
ganization in  your  work? 

Mr.  CoLVEB.  I  can  not  say  that  we  were  handicapped.  There  were 
some  theories  of  accounting,  cost  finding,  that  were  urged  rather 
strongly,  but  we  did  not  accept  them. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Was  your  commission  at  that  time,  or  part  of  that 
time,  engaged  in  an  investigation  of  what  is  known  as  the  Cement 
Trust? 

Mr.  CoLVER.  I  think  we  were. 

Mr.  McKEjjzrE.  How  about  the  heating  and  plumbing.  Did  you 
find  any  association  attempting  to  control  the  price  of  those  items? 
Was  there  any  investigation  ^oing  on  by  the  Government,  by  any 
department  in  regard  to  that  line  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  I  am  not  sure  about  that,  but  I  think  I  can  say  that 
in  that  particular  industry  we  did  find  a  sort  of  uniform  method  of 
accountmg ;  the  principle  of  which  did  not  agree  with  the  principles 
which  the  commission  was  applying.  Ther«  were  factors  taken  into 
cost  that  they  did  not  take  into  consideration  in  regard  to  cost,  and 
did  not  show  all  operations.  We  held  absolutely  to  the  text  book, 
which  was  prepared  for  interdepartmental  accounting,  and  recon- 
ciled the  figures  whenever  they  came  out  incorrect,  to  the  principle 
of  that  theory  of  accounting,  which  I  think  has  beien  sustamed. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  know,  Mr.  Colver,  that  the  prices  of  all  these 
commodities  that  I  have  mentioned  were  fixed  by  one  agency  or  com- 
mittee of  the  Government,  and  under  the  direction  of  such  agency 
or  committee  during  the  war.  I  wish  you  would  state  fully  when 
and  exactly  by  whom,  as  far  as  you  can. 

Mr.  CoiiVEB.  I  can  only  begin  with  the  time,  and  the  date  has  not 
been  fixed  to  my  satisfaction  yet.  I  can  only  speak  of  my  own 
knowledge,  from  the  second  meeting  of  the  price-fixing  committee 
of  the  War  Industrie*  Board,  and  from  that  time  I  know  about  it. 
Prior  to  that  I  do  not  know.  It  seems  from  this  record  that  I  read 
that  I  must  have  been  supposed  to  have  been  representing  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  on  some  committee,  but  the  last  time  I  met 
with  that  committee  must  have  been,  or  with  any  committee,  must 
have  been  somewhere  around  May  7.  It  was  the  last  contract  I  had 
until  my  contract  again  in  the  clash  of  the  price-fixing  board  of 
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the  War  Industries  Board,  under  Mr.  Brookings,  as  far  as  I  an: 
concerned,  until  May  17.  I  might  have  been  a  member  of  son<- 
price-fixing  committee,abut  I  did  not  attend. 

Mr.  McKenzib.  But  from  your  official  position  and  your  personal 
knowledge,  you  can  testify  that  these  prices  were  fixed  by  srane  board 
or  committee  connected  with  the  Government?  Your  activitieB  as  a 
commissioner,  of  course,  were  along  the  line  of  manufactured  aitkia 
and  minerals  and  coal  and  the  natural  products  and  espedmlly  mnn:- 
tions,  and  did  not  involve  the  question  of  construction  f 

Mr.  CoLVEB.  Not  at  all,  except  in  one  or  two  cases  for  the  Ship- 
ping Board,  we  had  one  or  two  odd  jobs  for  the  Shipping  BouxL 

Mr.  McICenzie.  You  have  stated  in  your  testimony,  especialir  i.- 
the  memorandum  which  you  have  read,  your  objections  to  the  pi  .- 
cost  system,  as  applied  to  the  production  of  munitions,  and  thai  ' 
had  been  found  unsatisfactory  in  England  and  in  other  counfr-^ 
where  it  was  tried  out.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  or  not  in  r>  • 
judgment,  as  a  principle,  that  the  same  objection  which  vou  f«  • 
out  to  the  use  of  that  same  form  of  contract  in  the  production  •' 
the  articles  with  which  you  are  concerned,  does  not  apply  to  a  o  :- 
tract  for  construction.  In  other  words,  are  not  the  same  weakne-r<N 
present  and  the  same  lack  of  safeguard  present  in  a  contract  '  ' 
construction  that  would  be  present  in  a  contract,  for  instance.  :  ■ 
the  manufacture  of  shells? 

Mr.  CoLVER.  I  think,  to  give  you  my  opinion,  I  should  go  barn  • 
the  memorandum  and  say  I  still  feel,  when  that  nieuiormndiun  «  - 
made  up  by  the  commission,  the  only  exception  we  made  was  to    -^ 
the  language  in  the  memorandum  "  except  in  case  of  emergen  '■  * 
Tliat  is,  it  might  have  been,  and  was  undoubtedly  true  that  sm  - 
thing  had  to  be  done  under  such  pressure  of  emergency  thai  i-  ■ 
method  was  the  right  method  if  it  made  for  speed,  but  the  »t\y  ■• 
ment  to  an  emergency  we  always  felt,  and  we  constantly  urged. :  i' 
the  emergency  shown  should  not  be  continued  after  you  had  tim^  * 
adjust  youi-self.  • 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  in  the  case  of  an  emergency,  one  that  n.^-: 
be  considered,  a  contractor  might  think  a  thing  was  an  eme igr.  •■ 
where  the  Government  might  not  think  an  emergency  e.xisted.    ^. 
might  have  one  set  of  men  who  might  consider  a  certain  coodi':  : 
an  emergency,  whereas  another  set  of  men  would  consider  that  : 
emergency  existed.     And  further,  before,  the  question  of  vhrt:-- 
an  emergency  existed  or  not  could  be  decided,  it  obviously  woal.f  •• 
necessary  for  the  regular  forces  of  the  Government  pursuing  :•• 
regular  and  usual  and  customary  methods  of  doing  things;,  to  fi 
before  you  can  say  there  is  an  emergency. 

Mr.  CoLVER,  Yes,  sir;  I  would  concede  that  generally,  but,  }*-' 
ever,  I  would  not  be  looking  back  to  those  days:  I  would  gire  ;!-* 
benefit  of  a  doubt  to  an  emergency  for  a  short  time.  Say  on  sk  « 
I  would  do  it  in  regard  to  the  first  necessarv  supply  in  anyway,  t 
get  them,  but  while  that  was  being  done,  we  always  thouirtit  thatt^  •-: 
was  an  emergency,  but  that  that  emergency  nera  not  be  rontio-« 
after  the  first  supply  got  under  way. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  am  asking  you  these  questions  hecau<v  vtwi  ■— 
n  man  who  is  holding  a  very  liigh  position  in  one  of  the  den.-t- 
hients  of  our  Government.     AVhen  we  got  into  the  war  in  .VpriL 
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course,  we  then  had  to  pass  a  draft  law  to  raise  an  army.  We  did  do  it 
We  assumed  it  was  necessary,  and  many  of  us  have  not  changed  our 
minds,  that  accompanying  the  raising  of  this  army  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  shelter.  Now,  before  any  effort  has  been  made  to 
provide  the  shelter  in  the  usual  and  customary  way  of  doing  those 
things,  some  men  declared  that  an  emergency  existed,  and  therefore 
it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  this  imusual,  at  that  time,  method  of 
contracting  known  as  the  cost-plus  contract  system.  Now,  do  you 
feel  that  there  has  been  any  demoralization  that  would  justify  those 
men  or  any  set  of  men  in  considering  that  an  emergency  existed, 
and  to  kick  the  old  system  over  without  ever  giving  it  a  trial?  What 
would  you  say  about  that? 

Mr.  CoLVER.  Well,  on  April  3  we  had,  during  the  three  days  pre- 
ceding that,  and  a  considerable  time  before  that,  gone  over  the  mean- 
ing of  an  emergency  by  the  devising  of  the  cost  plus,  and  had  assem- 
bled the  experience  of  other  nations  and  found  that  it  had  not  worked 
out  right,  and  we  said  so.  Of  course,  whoever  it  was  who  did  adopt 
the  cost-plus  knows  more  about  it  than  I  do.  I  would  like  to  say 
this,  running  through  this  whole  thing,  there  are  one  or  two,  if  you 
are  looking  for  the  causes  of  your  un£ealthy  price  structure — there 
are  two  fundamental  causes  in  my  opinion,  if  you  want  them. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  We  would  like  to  have  them. 

Mr.  CoLVEB.  The  first  one  is  that  in  time  of  war  natural  resources 
do  not,  in  the  general  welfare  or  in  common  justice,  enhance  in 
value.  That  is  to  say,  if  there  is  a  forest  of  trees,  or  if  there  is  an 
undug  body  of  ore  and  war  is  declared,  that  forest  of  trees  is  not 
worth  any  more  uncut  the  day  that  war  is  declared  than  it  was  the 
day  before ;  and  that  body  of  undug  mineral  or  coal  is  not  worth  any 
more  the  day  after  war  is  declared  than  it  was  the  day  before. 

That  Ls  where  the  trouble  started.  Not  with  your  contracts,  but 
with  the  writing  up  of  the  value  of  stumpage  in  lumber  and  in 
assuming  an  enhanced  value  in  undug  ore,  copper  or  lead  or  what 
not,  or  of  the  coal. 

Now,  if  it  was  conceded  that  the  cause  of  war,  for  no  reason  ex- 
cept that  war  just  existed,  stumpage  should  be  $8  instead  of  $2,  and 
that  that  tree  by  some  transmutation  had  become  four  times  as  valu- 
able as  it  was  the  day  before;  why,  then,  you  had  started  with  your 
raw  materials.  No;  not  with  your  raw  material,  but  the  material 
in  the  stumpage  before  it  even  gets  to  be  raw  material.  Multiply 
it  by  4  and  then  all  your  subsequent  processes  had  to  conform  to  that 
multiplication  and  the  value  which  is  false  value,  is  the  foundation 
of  the  false  price  structure. 

First,  there  is  one  thing  and  it  is  corollary.  We  have  got  the 
natural  resources  in  time  of  war,  and  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
be  given  that  increased  value.  They  should  continue  to  be  worth 
what  they  were  worth.  They  belong  to  society,  and  society  is  now  in 
the  course  of  war,  and  society  then  should  call  on  those  resources  at 
the  prices  in  war  that  it  called  on  them  in  the  time  of  peace.  They 
are  natural  resources  belonging  to  society. 

Second,  in  fixing  price  costs  found  in  any  commodities,  I  do  not 
care  what  it  is,  there  is  a  range  of  high  cost  and  low  cost  produc- 
tion, and  the  range  is  very  great,  and  in  time  of  peace  a  high-cost 
operation  can  be  a  profitable  operation  and  be  in  active  and  success- 
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ful  competition  with  a  low-cost  operation ;  for  this  reason,  the  his'-'- 
cost  operation  may  have  and  does  have,  if  it  is  successfully  openaeU 
in  times  of  peace,  other  factors  in  play  which  compensate  for  tb«> 
mere  price  cost  of  its  operation.  It  may  have  the  advantage  of  loca- 
tion. It  may  be  tributary  to  a  market.  It  may  have  a  transportation 
advantage.  Now,  when  the  Govemibent  came  to  pay  the  costs  in-i 
for  its  contractors  the  transportation  benefit,  the  traosportat-»n 
equalizer  was  lost,  because  the  same  commodity  had  to  be  taken  to  a 
market  where  its  transportation  benefit  did  not  come  into  o-r.- 
sideration. 

Now,  then,  in  fixing  a  price.  I  am  talking  now  about  the  boar.i- 
that  I  know  about  fixing  prices;  that  is,  the  price-fixing  committo- 
Take  copper.  That  relates  to  your  electrical  supply.  The  F«\J»ti. 
Trade  Commission  did  make  its  cost  finding  on  all  the  product:-  z 
of  all  the  copper  in  the  United  States,  and  we  got  costs  on  lU(i  ;•  * 
cent,  perhaps  a  decimal  odd.  It  was  practically  100  per  cent  of  t  - 
copper.  We  foimd  that  some  copper  might  be  produced,  and  I  » . 
assume  the  figure  because  it  may  not  be  exact  in  saying  &|  cent-  i 
pound.  We  found  other  copper  that  actually  cost  35  or  36  wit* 
a  pound  to  produce.  We  found  that  some  mines  which  were  saio  v. 
be  mines  were  not  mines  at  all.  There  was  a  lot  of  development  w- : ; 
going  on  which  we  maintained  should  be  the  capital  charge  and  r  : 
an  operation  charge,  and  that  capital  charges  could  not  be  taken  ii ' 
cost  finding.    They  are  not  a  part  of  the  cost  at  all. 

You  come  now  to  a  point  of  fixing  a  price  on  copper.    The  <  i- 
emment  was  taking  it  all.    Some  could  be  produced  for  6J  cenl^  t 
pound,  while  some  was  costing  up  to  87  cents  a  pound.    The  o- 
panies  that  we  put  down  there,  we  had  them  identified  by  nuni'r*  ^ 
We  started  in  and  put  the — I  can  not  remember  if  we  put  the  hisl  -' 
cost  operation  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  sheet — at  any  event  » 
figure  which  identifies  it  is  the  name  of  the  mine  or  company  r  ~  - 
ducing  the  copper.    And  the  operation  was  run  to  ordinary  anil  .•  - 
to  its  fuU  capacity.    Next,  the  cost  of  production,  if  theopent 
was  running  to  capacity  with  the  conditions  ever  changing.  !*<•-  -■ 
these  costs  wianged  every  month.    The  cost  changed  every  month     - 
to  the  variation  m  the  cost  of  labor  and  supplies  and  material.   T'  ' 
we  would  assemble  from  all  the  departments  and  agencies  of  '• 
(Jovemment  the  estimated  requirements  of  copper,  and   then  ■  ■ 
would  start  and  add  up  and  ngure  the  total  production  that  »-- 
needed  for  that  period,  say  three  months,  or  whatever  it  might  ' 
Now,  by  computation,  say  you  assumed  that  the  copper  ne^   ■ 
could  be  produced  at  27  cents  a  pound. 

Now,  at  27  cents  enough  copper  could  be  produced  to  carrr  »■ 
war  on  successfully  on  the  estimates  that  would  be  made.    So  r  ' 
if  a  price  of  27  cents  a  pound  was  fixed,  there  would  be  en«-  ^" 
copper,  and  those  producing  copper  at  a  figure  higher  than  27  or  - 
could  produce  copper  and  sell  it  to  the  Government  and  other?:  f 
could  take  advantage  of  their  geographical  location  and  profit 
freight  differential.     Private  concerns  were  willimf  to  pay  n"  • 
outside  of  the  Government  price  for  the  copper.    Biit  it  was  i;   - 
trative  of  the  fact  that  the  price  to  be  fixed  was  fixed  arbitrar 
depending  upon  the  amoimt  needed.     You  had  to  put  your  pr 
high  enough  to  bring  in  the  last  needed  pound  of  copper.    .'?o  tt.- 1^ 
assuming  a  figure  of  27  cents  a  pound,  we  found  that  the  6^  t>r  * 
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cent  producers  would  get  a  20-cent  net  profit  per  pound,  which 
would  be  an  unheard  of  thing.  And  so  the  device  was  employed  of 
the  excess-profit  tax,  and  that  was  the  only  reason  that  the  excess- 
profit  tax  was  ever  though  of.  The  excess-profit  tax  in  its  origin 
was  an  equalizer  against  a  maximum  price  fixed  by  the  Government, 
and  the  idea  was  that  while  the  Treasury  would  pay  to  the  6  or  7 
cent  man  27  cents,  he  would  not  keep  it.  It  would  be  just  book- 
keeping, and  the  percentage  of  surtax  went  up  very  rapidly,  and  that 
•21  cents  practically  would  go  back  to  the  Treasury  to  recoup  ther 
Treasury  or  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  this  last  pound  of 
necessary  27-cent  copper.  •  • 

Mr.  McKJiNziE.  Was  there  not  a  leak  in  that  plan  in  the  fact  that 
the  fellow  producing  6i-cent  copper  could  take  the  greater  portion 
of  that  20  cents  and  Duild  his  plant  and  increase  his  plant? 

Mr.  CoLVEH.  That  is  what  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  was 
checking  at  that  time.  We  sought  as  the  sheets  came  in,  from  month 
to  montn,  unusual  expenditures  in  betterments  or  in  the  case  of  min- 
ing, developmen  work,  and  those  were  constantly  excluded.  Whether 
(hey  were  excluded  in  the  revenue  department  I  do  not  know,  but 
they  were  excluded  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  is  the  point  I  am  making  in  regard  to  the 
new  department. 

Mr.  CoLVER.  There  was  a  school  of  thought  that  had  held  at  that 
time,  that  that  device  of  fixing  a  maximum  price,  high  enough  and 
no  higher  than  would  actually  brine  out  the  necessary  production, 
and  equalize  it  with  an  excess  profit  tax,  made  an  unhealthy,  ab- 
normal, and  I  think  inexcusable  price  structure.  The  alternative 
was,  that  if  the  Government  was  to  take  all  of  this  profit  it  should 
take  jt  all  at  a  price  from  each  operator  which  would  represent  what ' 
was  a  fair  and  reasonable  profit.  Then  if  it  got  100,000  pounds  from 
one  man  and  200,000  pounds  from  another  and  1,000,000  pounds  from 
a  third,  at  varying  prices,  the  whole  thing  would  come  into  one  pool, 
and  the  way  the  average  would  be  gotten  would  be  by  the  computa- 
tion of  the  net  price.  And  that  would  be  the  price  to  contractor, 
to  the  public,  and  everybody  else.  That  then  would  be  the  price. 
It  was  argued  against  that  that  was  impossible  because  it  would  take 
too  much  machinery.    I  have  not  been  convinced  of  that  fact. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Was  not  one  of  the  strong  arguments  against  that 
proposition  the  fact  that  the  firm  producing  6J^-cent  a  pound  copper 
was  producing  the  greatest  amount  of  the  copper? 

Mr.  CoLVER.  They  were  producing  the  greater  amount. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  The  man  producing  6J-cent  copper  was  the  great 
producer  and  naturally  was  opposed  to  the  plan  to  which  you  have 
just  referred. 

Mr.  CoLVER.  Yes;  the  other  plan  would  of  course  have  been  more 
in  favor.  They  were  opposed  to  this  plan.  But  the  proctical  reason 
that  it  required  too  great  machinery,  I  did  not  agree  with,  because  it 
was  not  a  sound  contention. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  But  I  think  the  opposition  to  it  would  come  from 
the  men  selling  6i-cent  copper,  because  they  were  the  big  producers, 
because  if  they  could  get  away  from  that  excess  profit  tax,  they  would 
get  that  20  cents  clear  profit,  and  they  naturally  would  try  very  hard 
to  defeat  that  proposition. 
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Mr.  CoLVBH.  I  see  that  the  second  thing  which  operated,  and 
which  should  be  a  warning,  I  think,  to  the  Nation,  if  we  ever  a* 
into  another  war,  is  that  me  declaration  of  war  does  not  raise  u» 
price  of  a  thing  that  has  not  been  dug  or  cut  and  it  has  been  proven 
that  the  excess  profit  tax,  instead  of  being  a  corrector,  is  a  stimulant 
to  high  prices,  and  the  pity  of  it  is  that  the  excess  profit  tax  is  £tui 
on  the  books,  and  still  operating,  and  is  the  cornerstone  at  thi» 
minute  of  your  price  structure.  This  excess  profit  tax  was  only 
profitable  under  a  fixed  Government  price,  and  when  you  take  aw  15 
the  fixed  Government  price,  you  leave  the  excess  profit  tax,  and  it  i> 
like  having  a  swinging  bridge  over  a  prehistoric  river  and  then  is 
not  any  river. 

Mr.  McKbnziEw  Do  you  not  think  it  is  a  very  good  leavermge  f(<r 
the  big  interest  of  the  country  to  monopolize  the  business,  ami  t> 
prevent  small  men  from  getting  into  the  business? 

Mr.  CoLVER.  Yes.  That  goes  into  the  economic  and  oommercii. 
phase  of  the  thing,  but  this  is  true,  it  is  not  a  revenue  prodooer.  I: 
IS  not  a  revenue  producer  for  this  reason:  Every  dollar  of  exctri 
profit  tax  that  goes  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  costs  y<>- 
and  I  and  the  men  on  the  street  no  less  than  $5  to  get  that  dollar  in. .' 
stipulated  prices.  And  if  you  and  I  and  the  man  on  the  street  ouui 
keep  the  $5  we  would  ^adly  pay  the  $1  taxes  in  a  more  direct  wtt. 
We  do  not  like  to  pay  five  for  one.  I  want  to  pay  my  share  of  ti/ 
taxes,  but  I  want  to  pay  them  direct  to  the  Treasury. 

Look  how  it  works  in  steel.  There  is  a  typewriter  (indicating. 
and  here  is  a  little  thin  piece  of  steel  on  the  back.  Now,  from  op  .' 
Michigan  comes  a  ton  of  iron  ore,  and  it  has  5  cents,  a-qsiifn'Pg  ti. 
figure  5  rents,  exce!^  profit  tax  on  it.  It  comes  down  to  the  lower  hit 
port  and  goes  through  an  iron  plant  and  there  it  meets  a  ton  or  t^- 
of  coal  with  an  excess  profit  tax  on  it  and  some  limestone  witb  u 
exce^  profit  tax  on  it;  then  they  get  out  a  pig  of  iron  with  thm 
excess  profit  taxes  on  it.  Then  the  pig  of  iron  nas  to  pay  an  exoes 
profit  tax,  and  it  goes  to  the  steel  mill  and  there  it  meets  some  id-^ 
colli  and  coke,  which  join  their  excess  profit  tax,  and  then  70a  get  :b« 
billet.  I  think  that  has  seven  excess  profit  taxes  on  it.  The  h;L-< 
gets  rolled  into  a  plate  or  thin  sheet,  and  it  gets  another  excess  pr  r' 
tax  in  that  operation.  It  finally  goes  through  the  various  seooadi.** 
processes  of  manufacture,  and  you  can  take  your  typewriter  « ' 
5  or  20  or  25  excess  profit  taxes  in  that  piece  of  steel.  It  is  a  /••- 
dation  of  the  present  price  structure. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Mr.  Colver,  the  draft  act  was  passed  May  IC,  l$:T 

Mr.  CoLVXR.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREHTTS.  Immediately  the  Gk>vemment  was  confronted  vx 
the  question  of  not  only  constructing  the  16  cantonments  for  the  »' 
commodation  of  the  National  Guards,  but  also  for  the  16  largp  <v 
tonments  for  the  accommodation  of  the  National  Army  which  n? 
to  be  recruited  under  that  act.  It  was  neceSRary  to  have  those  caar' 
ready  for  the  receipt  of  the  troops  by  the  1st  of  September,  follow- 
ing.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  regard  that  job  as  an  emersencr  jobi 

Mr.  CoLVER.  I  do.  I  tliink  that  that  cantonment  work,  "iir.  Dr*>- 
mus,  was  outside  of  the  ordinary  practice,  an  emergency.  Aad  I 
think  that  it  had  to  be  met  almost  withoat  regard  to  coet.,  and  t^ 
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only  trouble  was  that  it  set  a  very  bad  example  in  the  start,  but  I  do 
not  think  you  could  hare  avoided  the  cost.  It  cost  terribly,  because 
it  was  an  emergency.  It  had  to  be  done,  and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely 
but  that  the  cost  plus  vras  the  way  to  do  it.  And  I  am  not  critical 
about  it. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  I  gather  from  what  you  say  that  under,  the  con- 
ditions that  prevailed  at  that  time,  it  was  not  necessary  to  go  into 
the  process  as  to  whether  an  emergency  really  existed  or  not. 

Mr.  CoLVER.  It  was  an  emergency  to  get  ready  to  house  th^se  men. 

Mr.  DoBEMUs.  Then,  it  was  a  self-evident  fact  that  it  was  an  emer- 
gency, was  it  not^  Mr.  Colver? 

Mr.  CoLVEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMcs.  Was  your  commission  ever  asked  by  the  General 
Munition  Board  or  by  anyone  else  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  whether 
that  work  should  be  constructed  under  the  cost-plus  system  ? 

Mr.  CoLVEH.  No. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Am  I  to  understand  that  the  report  of  the  findings 
which  you  have  read  in  the  record  embraced  or  comprehended  the 
construction  of  the  16  national  cantonments? 

Mr.  CoLVER.  We  did  not  know  what  we  were  going  to  do.  We  had 
nothing  in  contemplation,  and  I  think  it  is  more  than  likely  we 
were  suggesting  the  method  and  not  the  means.  I  will  say  for  the 
staflF  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  that  we  literally  worked  day 
and  night  during  that  whole  period.  The  lights  were  not  out  in  the 
building  at  any  time,  but  the  job  was  so  monumental,  with  regard  to 
commodities  so  that  our  first  report,  I  think,  was  not  ready  until 
somewhere  in  September,  and  that  did  not  mean  that  we  were  not 
working.  It  meant  that  we  were  doing  a  lot  of  things  and  were  get- 
ting it  out  as  fast  as  we  could,  and  these  gentlemen  here  were  domg 
things  under  pressure  and  emergency,  between  the  declaration  of 
war,  April  5,  and  the  time  that  the  first  cost  sheets  came  through, 
these  gentlemen  did  not  have  the  benefit  and  could  not  have  had 
the  benefit  of  the  work  which  we  were  doing.  We  did  not  have  the 
advantage  of  a  head  start  except  in  coal;  it  was  a  very  great  ad- 
vantage in  that,  and  the  price  that  was  fixed  on  coal  by  the  Pi-esi- 
dent's  order  of  August  23  or  24  fortuntely  could  be  fixed  because  in 
that  commodity  at  least  the  commission  had  just  by  fortunate  cir- 
cumstanres  a  head  start,  and  those  prices  were  fixed,  and  resulted 
in  a  very  great  reduction  in  the  price  to  the  public  and  to  the  Gov- 
ernment on  coal,  and  of  all  the  industries,  coal  was  held  steady  dur- 
ing the  whole  period  of  the  war.  This  was  only  because  we  had  a 
head  start,  I  think. 

Now,  the  prices  that  were  fixed  by  the  President,  when  he  created 
the  Fuel  Administration,  remained  unchanged  except  under  the 
principles  laid  down  in  this  memorandum.  That  is  shown  by  in- 
creases of  cost  of  production,  and  the  President's  orders  were  tenta- 
tive and  suggested  that.  That  was  as  near  as  we  could  get  to  it  at 
that  time.  After  having  been  in  operation  up  to  around  January, 
T  think,  a  committee  of  the  Senate,  I  think  it  was  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  examined  into  the  tentative  prices  and  costs 
and  examined  Dr.  Garfield  and 'examined  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission as  to  how  its  cost  figures  worked  out  and  the  prices  based 
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on  them,  and  it  was  found  that  only  4  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  oun- 
prehended  by  the  order  had  this  Question  raised  against  it,  and  in 
only  8  per  cent  had  it  been  found  necessary  to  make  any  cluiurf. 
And  that  3  per  cent  came  about  very  largely  for  this  reason :  Tb;it 
the  prices  were  fixed  in  the  begiimins,  intendedly  fixed  on  the  gen- 
eral run  of  coal,  but,  for  instance,  there  was  mass  and  lamp  coal 
found  in  Ohio,  a  peculiar  coal  that  is  used  only  for  domestic  nse,  tna 
which  is  too  good  to  be  used  for  steamins  coal.  It  is  too  good  to  be 
used  for  commercial  purposes.  It  is  a  domestic  coal  just  as  canD-i 
coal.  Now,  in  naming,  geographicaUy  all  of  those  finer  grui*^ 
aroimd  the  country  were  not  taken  in,  but  they  were  imiiie£ate!; 
taken  in  and  readjusted,  and  in  the  aggregate  they  amounted  to  <xiij 
about  3  per  cent. 

As  a  matter  of  military  preparedness  the  GrOTemment  should  't>! 
correctly  informed  at  all  times  of  the  cost  of  producing  its  Deedt<: 
material.  The  Government  ought  to  know  it,  and  the  public  ongit 
to  know  it  in  times  of  peace,  as  a  preparation  for  war,  what  ccr. 
really  is  worth;  not  what  you  can  make  out  of  it,  but  what  it  > 
worth.  Then  let,  in  the  light  of  a  good  public  knowledge  of  tLr 
cost  of  profit,  competition  and  supply  and  demand  fix  a  price  th.-.: 
the  public  is  willing  and  content  to  pay,  and  then  you  can  enter  ki" 
war  and  it  would  he  inconceivable  that  any  such  price  structure  t 
was  built  this  time  could  develop.  But  it  was  lack  of  knowled:^■ 
It  was  lack  of  a  head  start,  and  the  first  thing  that  we  canae  throu^i 
with  was,  as  I  said,  on  September  7,  there  were  five  months  t;  i: 
liad  to  go  by  before  the  first  operation  was  complete,  and  dome 
those  five  months  the  men  who  were  carrying  on  the  war  perhi;- 
did  not  have  the  benefit  of  the  cost  findings,  and  it  was  not  tL-.r 
fault  that  they  did  not  have  them,  and  it  was  physically  impos:. 
for  those  things  to  be  assembled  before  that  time. 

Mr.  McICenzie.  You  were  using  coal  simply  as  an  illustrati<.: ' 

Mr.  CoiiVEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKxNziE.  And  the  same  rule  would  apply  to  other  oomn:-*: 
ities? 

Mr.  CoL^•ER.  Yes,  sir;  everything. 

Mr.  McKenztb.  In  addition  to  the  fact  that  you  say  that  it  «>' 
an  emergency  supply  as  the  national  cantonments  were  oonsideiv- 
on  the  3rd  of  April  you  did  issue  a  communication  as  a  mmvL: 
to  the  War  Industries  Board,  and  to  the  country,  on  the  basic  |^- 
ciples  involved  in  all  of  these  matters,  and  you  said  that  then  *3- 
an  emergency  so  far  as  the  16  cantonments  were  concerned.  II-  - 
long  would  you  think  that  that  emergency  continued  and  made  ' 
necessary  to  continue  the  same  system  of  contracting  that  was  ^  ■ 
to  be  necessary  on  account  of  the  emergency,  so  far  as  the  16  ct:- 
tonments  were  concerned? 

Mr.  Ck)LVER.  I  presume  that  would  be  quite  true  throug^MMit  t:  ■ 
building  program,  and  until  the  buildings  were  completed.  I  kr.- " 
that  that  ]0b  was  a  superhiunan  job. 

You  gentlemen  must  be  charitable  to  me  in  this,  in  that  dan:.* 
this  whole  time,  my  nose  was  up  close  to  the  grindstone,  so  thai  I 
did  not  see  much  of  the  picture. 

^The  witness  withdrew.) 
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TESTIHOVY  OF  MS.  GE0S6E  W.  FTJLLEB,  NEW  YOBK  CITY. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Will  you  please  give  your  name  and  residence  to 
the  reporter? 

Mr.  FuLLEK.  George  W.  Fuller,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  McKekzie.  You  were  called  here  by  the  Construction  Divi- 
sion, I  believe. 

Mr.  Fuller.  I  am  not  informed  about  that.    I  imagine  it  was  so. 

Mr.  D0REMU8.  You  are  called  at  the  request  of  the  Construction 
Division,  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  FuLLEB.  I  am  here  in  response  to  a  telegram  which  I  got. 

Mr.  DoREMtrs.  What  is  your  business,  Mr.  Fuller? 

Mr.  Fuller.  I  am  a  consulting  engineer.  I  make  a  specialty  of 
municipal  engineering,  particularly  in  connection  with  water  sup- 
ply and  sanitation. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  work? 

Mr.  Fuller.  For  about  30  years.  I  have  been  in  private  work 
for  20  years. 

Mr.  IDoremus.  And  where  did  you  receive  your  education? 

Mr.  Fuller.  I  am  a  graduate  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  and  I  have  studied  also  in  the  University  of  Berlin. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Mr.  Fuller  will  you  briefly  give  'us  some  idea  of 
your  experience  as  a  practical  constructing  and  consulting  engineer, 
and  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  various  projects  upon  which 
_you  have  been  engaged? 

Mr.  Fuller.  I  have  been  connected  with  more  than  150  different 
■water  supply  and  sewage  projects  for  cities  and  towns  in  this  coun- 
"try  and  to  some  limited  extent  in  projects  outside  of  this  country. 
T  have  for  some  12  or  15  years  been  consulting  engineer  of  the 
department  of  water  supply  of  New  York,  and  also  for  the  Catskill 
project  for  building  the  Catskill  water  supply,  to  the  city  of  New 
York.  I  am  now  connected  with  the  city  or  Philadelphia  in  a  con- 
sulting capacity,  with  regard  to  water  purification.  I  am  a  member 
of  a  commission  appointed  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  extensions  in  1901,  to  advise  with  regard  to  the  filtra- 
tion of  the  Potomac  Biver  water  for  the  supply  of  this  city,  and 
leading  to  the  filter  plant,  which  was  later  constructed  at  McMillan 
T*ark,  Washington.  I  have  been  identified  with  a  large  number 
of  sewage  projects.  I  was  connected  with  the  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Health,  I  should  say,  from  1890  for  a  period  of  five  years. 
T  had  charge  of  water  purification  tests  of  Louisville  and  Cincin- 
nati for  about  four  years.  I  have  been  in  private  practice  in  New 
York  since  1899.  I  have  been  one  of  the  advisors  of  the  Interna- 
tional Joint  Commission  that  has  to  deal  with  the  pollution  and 
control  of  the  shores  and  boundaries  between  this  country  and 
Canada.  I  have  been  connected  with  a  good  many  of  the  large 
sewage-disposal  projects,  and  sewage  .systems,  and  I  am  now  design- 
ing a  system  for  sewage  disposal  for  the  city  of  Toledo,  Ohio.  I 
•did  similar  work  at  Lima,  Ohio,  and  numerous  other  municipalities. 

Mr.  DoBEMUs.  That  in  brief  covers  some  of  your  activities? 

Mr.  FuLMiR.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  been  connected  with  a  number  of 
projects  outside  of  this  country.    I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for 
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me  to  mention  those.  I  was  detailed  to  the  en^neering  oongress  at 
Paris,  to  consider  the  reconstruction  mattei's  in  France,  and  have 
been  identified  with  a  good  many  of  the  Navy  projects  of  this  ooon- 
try,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  sanitary  aspeiit  in  earlier  yaus 
and  later  to  the  question  and  the  proposition  of  plants.  Petiiaps 
I  have  not  made  it  fully  plain  now,  m  reganl  to  my  connection  vitii 
these  large  undertakings,  which  comprehend  the  preliminanr  plaux 
specifications,  supervision  of  construction,  and  also  their  operatirm. 

Mr.  DoKEMTTS.  Are  you  connected  in  any  way  with  the  Fuller 
Construction  Co.? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Not  at  all.    Never  have  been. 

Mr.  DoREiius.  Have  you  done  much  work  in  Ohio :  and  if  so.  ii: 
what  places? 

Mr.  Fuller.  I  was  a  resident  of  Cincinnati  from  1897  to  1899.  of 
the  so-called  new  waterworks  of  Cincinnati,  and  was  later  ihuf 
and  was  consulted  during  the  designing  period.  I  have  been  cue- 
nected  with  the  public  works  of  the  city  of  Columbus  for  a  «»•: 
many  j'ears  on  the  subject  of  water  supply,  and  I  have  lived  in  Toifd-» 
where  I  now  have  a  branch  office  connected  with  enterprises  of  the 
water  supply  and  sewerage  nature,  one  of  them  being  at  Cievelanc: 
also  at  Lima,  Youngstown,  and  Xenia. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  I  want  to  ask  you  your  opinion,  Mr.  Fuller,  as  to 
the  necessity  of  the  importance  of  constructing  sewers  and  water 
systems  at  the  time  the  buildings  are  being  constru.  ted. 

Mr.  Fuller,  I  think  it  is  very  important  to  do  so.  It  is  very  ii-- 
portant  to  provide  plenty  of  water  of  good  quality,  and  it  is  impor- 
tant to  provide  plenty  of  water  of  good  quality,  and  it  is  iinportuit  u> 
provide  means  for  the  moving  of  disposal  matter,  so  that  the  flie^ 
will  not  have  an  opportunity  to  transmit  diseases.  I  have  very  con- 
spicuously in  mind  the  experience  of  the  Spanish- American*  Wi.'. 
where  1  man  in  5  was  taken  sick  with  typhoid  fever  and  L  in  70  died. 
That  has  been  one  of  the  prominent  features  of  my  work,  both  for 
municipal  and  Federal  Government  enterprises. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  conditkms  that 
existed  at  Montauk,  in  1898,  during  the  Spanish- American  War! 

Mr.  Fuller.  Yes;  I  know  in  a  general  wtLj  about  them.  IVr 
were  not  in  sanitary  condition.  You  are  spealang,  of  course,  of  tht 
camp  facilities? 

Mr.  DoREMus.  I  was  wondering  if  they  came  under  your  persoaal 
observation  ? 

Mr.  Fuller.  I  am  not  personally  acquainted  with  the  details. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  During  the  war  did  vou  have  occasion  to  examiar 
or  inspect  any  of  the  16  cantonments  that  were  being  constructed  ix 
1917 — did  you  visit  any  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Yes,  sir.    I  visited  quite  a  number  of  the  camps. 

Mr.  DoRXMus.  I  would  like  to  have  you  give  the  committee  soar 
information,  if  you  will,  Mr.  Fuller,  as  to  whether  sewers  in  coo- 
nection  with  jobs  of  that  character  are  run  in  straight  lines.  likr 
down  a  street,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Yes ;  they  had  to  be  related  to  what  we  call  line  and 
grade,  in  order  to  provi^  a  flow  of  sewage  and  prevent  the  straaifi&r 
of  solids.  Of  course,  water  will  not  run  up  nill,  so  it  most  havr 
a  grade.  It  is  also  necessary  to  maintain  an  alignment  so  that  the 
solids  will  not  become  stranded  and  block  up  the  aewer. 
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Mr.  DoREMtJS.  Would  you  infer  from  that  answer,  Mr.  Fuller,  that 
in  this  particular  camp  construction  that  we  have  under  considera- 
tion, it  was  necessary  to  have  manholes  on  meandering  lines  so  as  to 
take  tare  of  the  proper  gradient  in  making  turns? 

Mr.  FtTLLER.  The  sewers  must  be  laid  to  line  or  grade,  and  they 
put  in  manholes  at  intervals  of  several  hundred  feet,  and  where 
they  desire  to  make  a  turn  or  angle,  they  put  one  of  these  manholes. 
It  is  not  feasible  to  lay  them  promiscuously. 

Mr.  DoREMtJs.  We  have  been  told  by  one  of  the  witnesses  that 
work  could  have  been  done  by  starting  in  immediately  upon  the 
construction  of  the  buildings  and  barracks  and  then  ta^g  care  of 
the  water  and  sewerage  system  subsequently.  I  gather  from  your 
answers  that  you  do  not  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  FtJiXEB,  No;  it  has  to  be  done  in  a  coordinated,  orderly 
fashion. 

Mr,  DoREMus.  Have  you  had  occasion  in  your  experience,  Mr. 
Fuller,  to  make  any  special  study  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the 
Army? 

Mr.  FmxEK.  Yes;  I  have  a  good  deal  of  opportunity  at  intervals. 
I  was  on  a  subcommittee  under  the  mission  board,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1917,  and  I  was  a  resident  of  Washington  for  a  period  of  six 
weeks  or  so.  And  I  came  in  contact  with  uie  Engineering  Corps  at 
that  time,  particularly  with  the  availability  of  the  corps  of  men 
in  connection  with  the  construction  of  the  Army  camps  during  1917. 

Mr.  DoREMUS.  And  what  conclusions,  if  any,  did  you  reach  ? 

Mr.  Fuller.  That  the  Engineering  Corps  was  not  available  for 
the  constniction  of  Army  camps  in  this  country.  Their  tasks  were  in 
Kurope.  They  were  quite  fully  occupied  at  the  time  with  those 
undertakings  and  they  were  not  willing  to  allow  men  in  the  En- 
frineering  Reserve  Corps  to  be  generally  made  use  of  in  this  camp- 
construction  work.  That  work  was  an  important  aspect  in  the  build- 
ing up  of  the  personnel  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Construction 
Division  of  the  Army,  which  personnel  came  very  largely  from  men 
in  civilian  life  at  the  outset  of  the  war. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  Independent  of  the  ability  of  the  men  who  com- 
prised the  Corps  of  Engineers,  I  want  to  ask  your  opinion,  as  to 
whether  they  were  equipped  in  the  spring  of  1917  to  undertake  the 
task  of  constructing  these  16  cantonments  f 

Mr.  Fuller.  I  am  very  thoroughly  of  the  opinion  that  they  were 
not  equipped  to  do  it.  'That  is  also  the  opinion  I  heard  from  the 
Engineering  Corps  itself.  They  were  otherwise  engaged.  That  was 
»  period  when  you  heard,  and  which  you  had  from  many  witnesses, 
that  the  men  who  came  to  Washington  were  working  18  hours  a  day, 
and  the  Engineering  Corps  had  its  hands  full.  In  this  work  of  the 
committee,  of  which  I  was  a  member,  in  fact  the  work  of  that  com- 
mittee was  with  regard  to  preliminary  planning,  sanitation,  and  en- 
gineering for  the  Army  camps.  In  that  connection,  with  my  work 
as  a  member  of  that  committee,  I  was  brought  in  contact  not  only 
■with  the  engineering  undertaking,  but  with  regards  to  the  men  who 
could  do  that  with  reasonable  certainty  in  the  very  short  period  of  90 
days,  between  the  5th  of  June,  when  the  conscripted  men  were  en- 
rolled, and  the  25th  of  September,  when  it  was  expected  to  have  the 
first  quota  sent  to  the  camp. 
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Mr.  DoREMiTS.  I  wish,  Mr.  Fuller,  you  would  give  us  your  (^inioa 
of  the  result  achieved  from  a  construction  standpoint  >nd  also  frooi 
the  standpoint  of  the  health  of  the  troops  under  the  system  that  «m.« 
adopted  tor  the  construction  of  these  cantonments? 

Mr.  Fxii«LER.  Well,  the  records  speak  for  themselves  as  regards  the 
health  of  the  troops,  and  that  is  tne  very  extraordinary  record  tn-i 
almost  complete  freedom  from  water-borne  intestinal  diseases  in  ti« 
camps  of  this  country  throughout  the  war.    That  was  a  very  gratih 
ing  result,  which  I  believe  completely  justified  the  expenditures  nu-i- 
for  the  sanitary  works,  for  water  supply,  and  for  sewerage.    V^ 
practical  absence  of  any  of  those  intestmal  diseases  is  a  striking  r^ 
suit,  when  compared  with  the  Spanish-American  War  experienar. 
when  one  man  in  five  was  sick  with  typhoid  fever  and  intestinal  <].- 
eases.    I  believe  that  achievement  of  construction,  that  is,  the  camp-. 
was  one  of  the  most' important  pieces  of  construction  work  tfait  I 
know  of  anywhere  in  this  country  or  abroad,  taking  into  aocoont  t- 
magnitudc  of  the  enterprise^  the  speed  with  which  it  was  done.  he:r^ 
almost  beyond  the  conception  of  anyone  with  whom  we  talkeii 
Washington  when  we  firet  came  Iiere.    It  was  a  ven.-  extraoniiiu' 
fine  piece  of  work,  and  where  the  results  amply  ]usti6eU  tbe  -i 
penditui-es  and  the  plans  that  were  prepared. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  Would  you  care  to  make  any  observations  of  ::» 
organization  of  the  Construction  Division? 

Mr.  Fdujx.  I  am  always  glad  to  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  stronps 
, organizations  that  I  have  ever  known  of  in  the  history  of  engioK: 
ing  enterprises;  that  is,  its  personnel  was  unusually 'eflicieiit.  crc- 
posed  of  unusually  efficient  men.  They  got  down  to  work.  Hie* 
was  no  quarreling,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  organiiatiop  is  iv; 
strikingly  shown  bv  the  work  that  the  force  turned  ooL 

Mr.  DoR£Mus.  llave  you  examined  the  so-called  cost-plus  torn :'. 
contract  that  was  used  on  this  work? 

Mr.  FrixER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMcs.  "Wliat  is  your  opinion  on  it,  generally  ? 

Mr.  FriXER.  I  think  it  Is  a  fair  and  reasonable  arran|ftineoit  tt  '  * 
that  style  of  contract  that  would  allow  these  Army  camps  to  he  "t*.  ' 
under  the  stress  and  speed  thought  to  be  almo^  impossible 

Mr.  DoREMcs.  I  think  you  have  testified  that  yoa  persmalh  ■»▼ 
some  of  thov-se  cantonments  while  they  were  being  constructed !  * 

^fr.  FvLLER.  I  have  seen  a  number  of  them. 

Mr.  DoREMvs.  Will  you  state  what  camps  you  visited.  Mr.  Ft!"*? 

]Mr.  FrixER.  I  visited  Camp  Upton,  Camp  GordoD.  Caaip  I'- 
Camp  Meade.  Camp  Custer.  Camp  Sherman.  Camp  Grant.  Car' 
Taylor,  and  possibly  some  of  the  others.  Those  are  the  otkes  thai  or  - 
to  me  at  the  moment 

Mr.  DoREMTS.  There  has  been  considerable  ooauBoit.  Ifr.  F-..-* 
tliat  liecause  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Starrett  and  other  veIl-k»o«s  f: 
tractors  were  associated  on  the  emergen^  otmstnictii^  cam^Xb»  iz 
recommended  to  the  Construction  Division  certain  contraelan  «>  ' 
in  their  judgment  were  qualified  to  nndtftake  these  varioss  >«<*—' 
would  like  to  ask  your  opinion  as  to  whether  if  the  cu— try  ahx  - 
be  involved  and  concerned  with  a  similar  inmignMj  ia  tW  fx^" 
the  work  of  designation  contractor  and  making  oooto'aeCs  sho&!-i  ' 
left  to  men  who  have  had  nn  experience  in  ro(istni«ti(«  wjckl 
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Mr.  FvijLEr.  It  should  not  be  left  to  such  men.  I  am  very  positive 
about  that.  I  have  had  a  pretty  fair  appreciation  of  the  work  that 
had  to  be  done  in  building  the  camps,  and  perhaps  it  might  help  the 
committee  for  me  to  speak  of  a  few  features  in  regard  to  the  lack  of 
a  definite  program  in  the  early  summer  of  1917.  That  is,  these  Army 
camps,  for  instance,  on  the  15th  of  June,  ^i^hen  Congress  made  appro- 
priations for  building  quite  a  number  of  these  camps,  the  sites  were 
not  selected,  and  it  was  as  late  as  the  27th  of  June  before  some  camps 
■were  selected.  In  this  connection  there  were  a  number  of  very  unusual 
features  which  developed,  which  resulted  in  making  the  plans  a  very 
uncertain  proposition.  I  am  speaking  now  to  the  point  of  the  need 
of  having  a  flexible  arrangement  in  order  to  get  this  work  done 
promptly.  -There  was  uncertainty  even  during  the  second  week  in 
June  as  to  whether  the  camps'  barracks  should  be  365  or  500  cubic 
feet  of  air  space  per  man.  That  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Surgeon 
General's  oiBce  as  late  as  the  second  week  in  June.  Another  feature 
of  a  good  deal  of  significance  was  the  great  uncertainty  attached  to 
the  size  of  the  squad  imit,  that  is,  the  number  of  men  in  a  company, 
and  a  multiple  of  the  unit  to  make  up  brigades,  regiments,  and 
divisions. 

Plans  were  first  developed  on  the  basis  of  150  men  to  a  company, 
which  I  think  was  the  legal  status  of  a  company  unit.  On  the  18th  or 
19th  of  May,  immediately  following,  this  committee,  of  which  I  was  a 
member,  was  informed  that  the  number  of  men  in  a  company  was 
moved  first  to  200  men  and  then  after  Gen.  Pershing  made  his  report, 
after  he  had  a  chance  to  consult  with  the  military  authorities  of  the 
Allies  in  Europe^  it  was  finally  advanced  to  250  men  per  company. 
Now,  all  those  things  were  quite  upsetting  in  the  nature  of  the  plans. 
The  result  was  that  conditions  were  so  upsetting  that  on  the  15th  of 
June  the  surveyors  were  not  at  hand  here  in  Washington,  and  in 
some  places  it  was  not  known  where  the  site  was  to  be.  It  was  well 
along  in  August,  consequently,  before  the  barracks  took  their  final 
shape  in  point  of  standard  size,  fitting  the  250-man  company  and 
multiples  of  that  going  on  to  make  areas  for  the  brigades,  regiments, 
and  divisions. 

Now,  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  how  variable  all  those  elements  were. 
How  flexible  the  program  of  actual  construction  should  be.  Now, 
when  itcomes  to  the  selecting  of  the  contractors  I  was  one  of  five  men 
on  the  committee  that  made  the  recommendations  to  the  Munitions 
Soard.  You  spoke  of  Maj.  Starrett.  He  was  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee. I  was  one  of  the  five  members.  We  found  right  away  that  it 
was  necessary  to  get  men  who  had  the  organization  and  the  financial 
ability  to  do  the  work  from  the  very  start.  There  was  not  any  time 
to  build  up  an  organization  or  to  get  men  who  were  not  acquainted 
with  each  other  building  up  a  financial  organization  without  the 
practical  experience.  That  was  one  of  the  principal  reasons  whv  it 
was  necessary  to  go  to  organizations  that  were  experienced,  who  had 
the  work  program  and  personnel  and  had  the  financial  ability  to  go 
ahead  and  do  this  work.  It  was  not  a  job  for  a  small  contractor. 
Now,  Maj.  William  A.  Starrett  was  not  a  contractor.  He  was  a  prac- 
ticing architect  in  1917,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Starrett  &  Van 
Bleck,  and  I  am  sure  there  was  no  relationship  between  him  and  any 
contracting  organization  which  had  any  influence  whatever  in  regard 
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to  the  selection  for  any  of  the  Army  camp  contracts.  Another  fettuf 
in  influencing  the  judgment  of  the  conmiittee,  I  am  sure,  with itga.'i 
to  the  selection  of  these  contractors  was 

Mr.  DoREMus  (interposing).  Mr.  Fuller,  I  want  to  ask  \  .. 
whether  the  conditions  to  which  you  have  previously  called  our  at- 
tention, and  which  existed  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1917,  Iu-t 
any  bearing  upon  the  question  of  wheuier  it  would  have  be«n  «'- 
visable  at  that  time  to  have  adopted  the  so-called  lump  sum  or  fiv . 
price  as  the  basis  of  the  contract  for  these  cantonments. 

Mr.  FuiiLER.  It  would  have  been  an  impossible  thing  to  have  I.-:  - 
the  cantonments  on  any  such  basis.  The  program  of  procedure  » .- 
not  definite  enough,  so  that  if  any  contractor  was  to  have  bid  on  i 
lump-sum  basis,  with  unstable  conditions  in  regard  to  labor  and  :  .- 
terial  prices,  and  with  the  shifting  that  had  to  be  done,  he  would  L.  • 
needed  a  figure  that  would  have  been  outside  of  all  reason,  in  : 
judgment.  All  those  things  were  talked  over  very  carefully  liu  ■  j 
May  and  June  of  1917. 

Mr.  DoEEMtJS.  What  is  your  opinion,  Mr.  Fuller,  as  to  whri' 
the  lump  sum  or  fixed  price  form  of  contract  would  have  been  n-  ■ 
economical  to  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  FuiXEB.  I  am  very  positive  in  my  view  tliat  it  would  b- 
been  more  expensive  to  the  G-ovenmient  ? 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  Would  it  have  had  a  tendency  to  increase  the  -j- 
with  which  the  various  jobs  were  constructed  ! 

Mr.  FuLua.  No. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  stated  at  the  outstart  of  your  testimonv  *    ' 
you  were  somewhat  familiar  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers  anil  t- 
in  your  judgment  the  Corps  of  Engineers  would  not  have  l>een  •'■:  - 
ble  of  carrying  on  the  work  of  constructing  these  camps  and  car.* 
ments.    How  many  officers  were  in  the  Engineering  Corps  in  M- 
1917?    Do  you  know? 

Mr.  Fuller.  I  can  not  tell  you  from  memory.  I  no  doubt  koer  .■ 
that  time. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Have  you  any  idea  now  ? 

Mr.  FuxxER.  No ;  it  would  be  a  mere  guess. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  you  know  how  many  reserve  officer?  th*  I. 
serve  Corps  detailed  to  the  Construction  Division! 

Mr.  FcixER.  There  was  only  one,  possibly  two,  right  at  the  Wc ' 
nine  of  the  work,  during  the  period  when  I  was  here  in  Washirr 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  are  speaking  of  the  constructing  men  in  *. 
Quartermaster  Corps,  and  to  refresh  your  memory,  I  will  nUr ' 
you.  Gen.  Littell,  Gen.  Marshall,  and  Col.  Oury. 

Mr.  FtJuuER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Engineer  Corp<  dul 
tail  a  certain  number  of  officers. 

Mr.  FtnxER.  There  were  only  one  or  two  during  the  early  san  ' 
of  1917,  during  this  active  period  of  construction. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  About  wnat  time  are  you  rcferrinu  to  ? 

Mr.  FtJUiER.  I  should  say  in  June  and  July,  1917;  later  on  :':  ' 
were  some  more. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  If  the  Engineer  Corps  detailed  68  rei^rve'  off  ••  -■ 
to  the  Construction  Division,  it  would  have  been  a  matter  that  • 
did  not  know  anything  about! 
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Mr.  FtTLLE?.  It  would  have  been  later ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McRenzie.  You  have  spoken  very  highly  of  the  members  of 
the  Construction  Division;  so  could  not  those  men  have  been  com- 
missioned in  the  Engineering  Corps  and  rendered  just  as  good 
service? 

Mr.  Ftnjj£R.  No;  they  could  have  been  commissioned  in  that 
corps,  but  I  doubt  very  much  if  they  could  have  done  as  good  work. 

Mr.  McKemzie.  You  think  they  would  not  have  been  as  efficient  as 
engineers  as  construction  men  ? 

Air.  Fuller.  I  do  not  think  the  direction  of  the  work  would  have 
followed  along  the  same  lines. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Have  you  heard  any  criticism  of  the  work  of  the 
construction  men  in  France,  from  any  source? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Have  you  heard  criticism? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Yes ;  I  suppose  it  is  perfectly  natural  with  regard  to 
all  work. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  criticism — ^that  the 
work  was  not  efficient  or  that  they  did  not  succeed  in  getting  the  con- 
struction up  ? 

Mr.  Fuller.  I  should  say,  speaking  broadly,  it  was  the  very  lack 
of  direction,  which  was  so  conspicuously  well  handled  in  private  or 
construction  division  work. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  My  reason  is  that  Gen.  Pershing,  in  his  report, 
.spoke  very  commendatory  of  the  work  of  the  Engineers  in  France. 

Mr.  Fuller.  I  have  no  desire  to  belittle  the  work  of  the  Engineer 
Corps  in  France.  The  point  I  wish  to  make  a  little  plainer  than  I 
have  is  that  the  construction  division  brought'  a  great  many  very 
practical  and  experienced  builders  to  the  aid  of  the  Government,  and 
they  were  men  who  had  been  in  engineering  organizations  and  con- 
tracting organizations,  men  who  had  the  ability  and  the  "  know 
how  " — abilit]^  to  get  things  done  efficiently  and  quickly.  That  is  the 
training  that  is  conspicuous  of  the  construction  division  organization 
and  the  organization  subordinated  in  them.  The  Engineer  Corps  did 
get  some  men  of  that  type  in  the  Eeserve  Corps,  but  they  were  not 
able,  so  far  as  I  was  able  to  see  personally  in  my  four  or  five  weeks 
in  France,  to  pick  up  and  speed  and  get  under  way  with  the  same 
style  of  directness  and  force  that  characterized  the  work  of  the  Army 
Construction  Division. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  They  were,  of  course,  handicapped  by  labor  to 
some  extent  in  France,  which  handicap  you  did  not  suffer  from  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Fuller.  Not  so  much. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Mr.  Doremus  interrogated  you  with  regard  to  the 
health  of  these  men  in  these  various  camps  and  cantonments  and  ap- 
parently drew  a  comparison  between  the  wonderful  results  along  that 
line  in  the  late  war  compared  with  the  war  of  1898. 
Mr.  Fuller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  McKenzie.  And  you  replied  by  stating  tiiat  it  was  very  re- 
markable, indicating  in  a  way  that  the  construction  of  the  camps, 
and  so  forth,  had  much  to  do  with  it. 

Now,  I  want  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Fuller,  in  all  fairness,  do  you  think  it 
was  not  more  due  to  the  activity  of  the  Medical  Corps  and  the  good 
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health  of  the  boys,  aided  by  the  discoveries  that  science  has  made  "iv  •• 
1898,  such  as  preventive  for  typhoid  fever  and  various  other  di'*!*^*. 
or  the  cost-plus  contract  system?  Your  answer  would  indicatt-  t  it 
the  work  of  the  Construction  Division  took  care  of  the  men.  TL«rf 
is  not  any  connection,  is  there,  Mr.  Fuller? 

Mr.  FuLLEB.  The  form  of  contract,  of  course,  had  nothing  to  i- 
immediately  with  the  health  of  the  men.  The  point  that  I  was  ^y>•  .<- 
ing  about  was  that  the  sewerage  facilities  and  the  water  supply  «•  r- 
most  excellent  and  met  every  need,  and  if  they  had  not  been  as  eirii  :•  ■ : 
and  as  excellent,  and  if  they  had  been  as  they  were  in  180S.  I  d.<  r.  ■? 
believe  that  the  procedure  against  typhoid  or  the  accomplisluner.t-  ••:' 
the  Medical  Corps  could  have  brought  about  this  very  gmtifv  • : 
result.  I  grant  you  that  the  vaccines  against  typhoid  is  an  elem-i.- 
and  that  the  Medical  Corps  people  had  a  very  bitter  experien.-e  :: 
1898,  and  that  taught  them  to  be  eflScient. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  the  act  of  Congress  in  increasing  the  nun;'-.' 
of  surgeons  had  something  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  FuMaEr.  Yes;  it  did. 

Mr.  McKenzie,  Is  not  it  a  fact  that  the  Medical  Corps  or  the .'»  r- 
geon  General,  represented  by  some  of  his  subordinates,  had  much  '.. 
do  with  the  selection  of  the  various  camps  and  cantonments,  and  t:  >: 
it  was  the  Surgeon  General  and  his  force  that  had  to  do  with  seeir.2  ••• 
it  that  the  boys  had  a  sufficient  number  of  cubic  feet  of  breatii  :z 
space  and  saw  that  the  water  supply  was  adequate  and  right,  and  t.->.' 
the  Construction  Division  simply  put  up  the  construction  w«ir»' 
The  Construction  Division  had  no  jurisdiction  over  those  mattr-^ 

Mr.  Fuller.  Now,  the  Army  camp  was  selected  in  this  way:  T.- 
Secretary  of' War  directed  the  commanding  general  in  each  dey -la- 
ment to  make  a  report,  and  each  commanding  general  in  May.  l-'I*. 
sent  out  a  special  board,  and  on  that  board  was  a  line  officer  an<l  >: 
engineer  and  a  Medical  Corps  representative,  so  that  that  board  rt 
ported  back  to  the  commanding  general,  who  in  turn  reported  b-  « 
to  the  Secretary  of  War;  that  was  all  with  regard  to  the  selection  •' 
the  camp.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  water  supply  and  the  chocsinc  ••' 
the  water  supply,  in  regard  to  its  source  and  treatment,  the  Me.i.  - 
Corps  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  When  the  works  were  complrt'i- 
however,  the  Medical  Corps,  represented  simply  by  a  member  of  :  •  ■• 
Sanitary  Corps,  took  some  analyses  to  show  that  the  water  was  of  i 
satisfactory  quality. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  We  would  understand  you  to  mean  that  the  C-r- 
struction  Division  did  the  engineering  and  layout  work.  They  ••:-- 
ployed  engineers  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Fuller.  They  employed  engineers,  but  those  engineers  »»- 
from  civilian  life,  and  they  were  the  servants  and  the  representatives 
of  the  Construction  Division.  That  was  one  of  the  things  that  r  • 
committee  in  May  and  June,  1917,  was  immediately  connected  '»•-••- 
That  is,  the  reports  made  by  this  local  engineering  organization  : 
the  water-supply  project,  say,  for  example,  Camp  Grant.  Local  ■«. 
engineers,  having  looked  the  thing  over,  would  come  to  Washinft- " 
and  then  the  question  of  the  water-supply  feature  was  talked  over  • 
this  committee.  Gen.  Littell,  and  Maj.  Marshall  then,  and  the  procr-  - 
and  procedure  was  determined  upon.  The  Medical  Corps  had  vmL:  z 
to  do  with  these  matters  at  that  stage. 
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Mr.  McKenzie.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  Mr.  Fuller,  that  they  let  contracts 
to  engineers  at  these  various  camps,  or  at  least  to  some  of  them? 

Mr.  FuMiEE.  Yes;  they  did. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  So  they  had  outside  engineering  firms  to  do  the 
engineering? 

Mr.  FmtER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  the  Construction  Division  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  that  ? 

Mr.  Fuller.  That  view  is  entirely  wrong.  The  facts  are  that  the 
Construction  Division  would  direct  the  work  of  these  men  who 
■were  engaged  by  contract  to  do  engineering  work.  They  were  all 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  Construction  Division,  absolutely. 

Mr.  McKenzje.  Well,  do  you  contend,  for  instance,  that  CoL 
Cooper,  he  may  be  an  engineer,  I  do  not  know.  But  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  construction,  for  instance,  at  Camp  Jackson.  But 
■we  will  suppose  that  he  did  not  know  anything  about  engineering 
and  he  employed  an  engineer  to  do  the  engineering  work.  Do  you 
assume  that  that  man,  simply  because  he  was  in  charge  of  construc- 
tion there,  would  dictate  the  policy  of  the  Engineering  Corps  to  men 
who  were  practical  engineers  ? 

Mr.  Fuller.  They  certainly  did. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Or  did  they  leave  it  to  the  engineer? 

Mr.  Fuller.  The  engineer  carried  out  the  details  of  the  pro- 
gram. That  was  all  put  up  to  the  Washington  office  for  considera- 
tion, review,  and  on  those  recommendations  were  made.  I  know 
personally  that  there  were  some  in  Camp  Jackson ;  they  were  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Construction  Division  in  our  Washington 
office.    That  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  take  it  you  are  pretty  strong  for  the  continuation 
of  the  Construction  Division  as  a  part  of  the  Military  Establish- 
ment ? 

Mr.  Fuller.  I  am  strong  for  the  continuation  of  the  efficient 
methods  wliich  that  division  has  demonstrated  so  happily  for  this 
country,  I  believe,  in  its  efficient  and  adequate  directing  force.  I 
am  not  at  all  interested  in  it,  though. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  If  the  Engineering  Corps  could  do  the  same 
work,  you  would  be  perfectly  satisfied  to  have  the  Engineering  Corps 
do  it  in  peace  times? 

Mr.  FuixEH.  Absolutely;  assuming  that  it  had  the  same  expe- 
rience that  this  group  of  civilian  men  had.  It  is  the  method  to 
which  I  am  referring  to.  I  do  not  think  the  Engineering  Corps 
would  have  experience  for  that. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  you  know  whether  that  would  be  good  expe- 
rience for  the  Engineering  Corps  in  peace  time,  so  that  they  would 
be  prepared  for  war? 

Mr.  Fuller.  It  is  a  rather  broad  problem. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  want  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Fuller,  about  this  emer- 
gency construction  committee,  and  I  am  not  attacking  the  committee 
in  my  question,  but  I  want  to  ask  you  as  a  practical  husiness  man,  a 
man  who  has  seen  a  good  deal  of  life,  if  that  system  or  the  plan 
that  they  adopted  would  not  make  it  absoluteljr  certain  that  if  that 
committee  desired  to  take  care  of  their  friends  it  was  possible  to  do 
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SO.   I  am  not  saying  that  they  did  it.   I  want  to  ask  you  if,  undtf  tliat 
system,  it  was  possible? 

Mr.  FcixER.  Theoretically  it  was  possible.  It  might  be  true  under 
any  other  arrangement ;  but  I  state  from  my  personal  knowledge  that 
it  was  not  the  fact. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  We  will  not  get  into  a  discussion  on  that,  but  or* 
of  the  provisions  they  put  into  their  emergency  contract  was  thtt 
a  contracting  concern  should  have  at  least  two  years'  experience,  ac 
the  evidence  has  been  disclosed  or  the  evidence  disclosed  the  fa '. 
that  that  was  not  followed  in  a  number  of  cases;  that  firms  wen 
organized  after  the  war  was  declared  and  got  ccmtracts. 

Mr.  Fuller.  I  am  not  informed  about  such  new  concerns  beinc 
formed,  but  I  should  say  from  what  I  know  that  there  most  ha<r 
been  very  few,  if  at  all,  and  when  they  were  formed  they  were  simpl.> 
a  consolidation  of  organizations  that  had  been  in  the  field  for  ' 
considerable  period  now.  I  can  not  name  them,  but  I  do  know  < : 
one  or  two  such  instances. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  But  the  system  was  open  to  that  criticism  »t 
least  in  the  way  that  it  was  done,  and  it  was  possible  for  tho^e  ax^ 
to  select  their  friends  to  do  this  work  if  they  saw  fit  to  do  it. 

Mr.  FcnjL.EK.  Theoretically  it  was  possible,  but,  as  I  say,  it  »*• 
not  done,  in  my  judgment,  within  limits  of  m}'  intimate  associau* : 
with  the  selection  of  the  32  contractors. 

Mr.  McKenzie,  My  experience  in  life  has  been  that  we  are  a) 
more  or  less  human,  and  that  we  sometimes  love  our  friends  n:'-:" 
than  we  do  our  enemies,  and  under  a  system  that  would  permit ;:. 
exercise  of  those  things  it  leaves  it  open  to  the  criticism  that  tLi- 
might  have  been  done. 

Mr.  Fuller.  There  are  potentialities  there  for  criticism,  Imt  :  ■ 
big  thing  was  that  we  did  get  these  men  into  camps  and  t4^M>k  <-!:• 
of  them  in  September.  It  was  an  extraordinary  accompli-hmf: 
which  amply  justified  the  pr<^^m  of  procedure  that  was  ado(>:'-. 
to  bring  it  out. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  The  only  criticism  we  make  of  the  whol«>  th.-j 
is  the  cost-plus  system,  some  of  us  believing  that  at  that  iirr- 
with  contractors  sitting  idle  in  their  offices  with  nothine  to  do,  «;• 
business  at  a  standstill,  and  the  American  boys  not  naving  !»•• 
drawn  for  the  draft,  labor  was  plenty.    And  we  believe  that  t  - 
same  results  could  have  been  accomplished,  perhaps  in  another  «j 
that  would  have  saved  the  Government  perhaps  many  million- 
doUai-s.     Your  judgment  is  that  we  would  not  have  saved  anyth::.- 
but  that  is  a  matter  upon  which  men  differ  in  their  opinion. 

Mr.  Fuller.  Yes;  if  I  have  helped  the  committee  in  any  «.it  I 
hope  it  is  in  one  of  my  remarks  that  I  have  made  that  it  «- 
absolutely,  imperative  to  have  a  flexible  program  of  procetiure,  w 
this  whole  question  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  size  of  the  lmrr»r>>. 
number  of  men,  etc.  It  could  not  have  been  possible  to  have  p- 
pared  a  definite  contract  upon  which  any  lump  sum  or  unit  pr  • 
could  have  been  bid. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  want  to  ask  yon,  Mr.  Fuller,  whether  or  r  : 
the  construction  of  these  camps  was  simple  or  complex! 

Mr.  Fuller.  The  buildings  were  relatively  simple  work  ciNn(tar<- 
with  modem  structures  of  a  permanent  nature,  but  muhipiic-.f 
that  is,  the  number,  then,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  enterpri.>«  ma 
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it  a  very  unique  and  a  very  remarkable  proposition  with  regard  to 
the  contractual  conditions  to  be  met  with. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  The  character  of  the  construction  was  all  the 
same,  and  if  a  man  could  have  been  capable  of  figuring  1  cubic 
foot  or  one  building  he  could  have  simply  multiplied  that  by  the 
number  of  feet  or  number  of  buildings  to  bring  about  the  necessary 
construction,  could  he  not? 

Mr.  Fuu^R.  Theoretically  he  could,  but  just  as  soon  as  one  of 
these  large  camps  wa.s  put  under  contract  it  made  such  a  demand 
for  the  labor  in  that  district  that  any  contractor  who  would  have 
attempted  to  bid  would  have  been  confronted  with  so  many  contin- 
gencies that  his  percentage  would  have  quickly  disappeared.  No 
contractor,  with  this  country  going  into  war  and  with  the  situation 
in  regard  to  the  draft  in  connection  with  our  young  men,  would 
have  dared  to  bid,  unless  he  would  have  done  so  at  a  bid  physically 
out  of  reason. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  There  were  many  of  them,  however,  who  were 
able  to  bid. 

Mr.  FtJLLER.  I  was  not  able  to  ascertain  that. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Of  course  these  buildings  were  put  on  posts. 
There  were  no  foundations  in  any  of  these  camps.  Now,  the  fact 
that  the  camp  might  be  located  on  imeven  ground,  as  you  spoke  of 
a  while  ago,  would  not  make  it  difficult  to  construct  these  buildings, 
l)ecause  you  would  simply  cut  the  posts  a  little  longer  on  one  siae 
and  level  them  up,  and  in  many  of  these  camps  some  of  the  build- 
ings are  on  the  hillside,  some  on  top,  and  some  were  down  in  the 
valley. 

Mr.  FciXER.  That  is  so. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  The  dangers  that  were  brought  about  by  deciding 
to  put  a  larger  number  of  men  into  the  barracks  buildings  was  a 
very  simple  thing,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Fuller.  It  required  so  many  more  posts  and  so  much  more 
of  everything  else.  I  was  speaking  of  the  change  in  the  dimensions 
of  the  buildings,  from  the  standpoint  of  showing  conditions  with 
regard  to  flexible  procedure  and  not  speaking  against  that,  because 
it  would  be  a  simple  matter  to  go  and  let  a  contract  for  so  many 
l>uildings  40  by  160  feet  as  to  dimensions,  but  when  the  location  of 
these  buildings  was  uncertain,  and  also  the  length  and  breadth, 
and  the  uncertainty  as  to  whether  you  were  within  1  mile  or  15 
miles  of  the  railroad.  All  those  elements  of  procedure  would  make 
it  impossible  for  any  contractor  to  have  bid  on  a  basis  other  than 
that. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Those  would  have  been  called  extras,  and  charged 
for,  and  would  have  increased  the  price  for  that  work. 

Mr.  Fuller.  Yes;  the  contractor  would  not  only  have  done  that, 
but  if  there  was  a  chance  for  it  to  have  been  done  that  way,  he  prob- 
ably^  would  have  named  in  his  contract  payment,  or  made  special  pro- 
vision for  those  to  be  paid,  whether  they  were  actually  needed  or  not. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Mr.  Fuller,  Col.  Cooper  gave  me  this  suggestion: 
For  every  barracks  on  posts,  there  is  a  lavatory  not  on  posts;  the 
lavatories  have  concrete  walls  and  floors  and  nearly  always  require 
some  grading  and  back  filling,  all  of  which  requires  time;  is  that 
correct  ? 
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Mr.  FxjijLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Md.  DoKEMus.  What  can  you  say  as  to  whether  camps  shonld  be 
built  on  level  ground  with  no  drainage? 

Mr.  FuixEB.  It  is  not  desirable.  It  is  very  important  that  you  <:•.'. 
some  drainage. 

(The  witness  withdrew.) 

(The  committee  took  a  recess  imtil  1.30  o'clock.) 

TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  LEONABD  METCALF,  14  BEACOH  STBEET. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  McKenzee.  Will  you  please  give  your  name,  i-esidence.  ^■.  ' 
occupation  to  the  reporter? 

Mr.  Metcau.  My  name  is  Leonard  Met  calf,  mv  home  is  in  (.'. 
cord,  Mass.,  and  my  office  in  Boston,  at  14  Beacon  Street. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  What  is  your  business  or  profession? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  am  a  civil  engineer. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  How  long  have  you  been  in  civil  engineering ! 

Mr.  Metcalf.  My  experience  has  dated  from  18s8.  I  have  '•-. 
practicing  since  1897  under  my  own  name. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  I  wish  you  would  briefly  give  the  committee  an  : " 
of  the  scope  of  your  work  and  duties  as  a  civil  engineer  in  prr- 
practice. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Do  vou  mean  by  that  that  I  should  indicate  thf  - 
of  work  that  I  have  done  or  the  profession  at  large  ? 

Mr.  Doremus.  Give  an  idea  of  the  .scope  of  the  work  that  you  : 
done  as  a  civil  engineer. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  graduated  fi'oni  the  Massachusetts  Institu'r    " 
Technology  in  Boston  in  1892.    I  began,  however,  to  work  5*  ■• 
years  before  that.    I  went  into  the  office  of  Wheeler  and  Parifc>.  ~ 
were  ownei-s  and  operators  and  buildei-s  of  waterworks  in  thi^  <   • 
try.    I  was  sent  to  various  places  on  construction  work,  and  on  « ;■  • 
tion  problems.    I  spent  two  years  at  Amherst  College,  teaching  ':. 
neering  there  and  mathematics,  and  then  came  to  B<»ton  to  !•- ' 

f)ractice  in  my  own  name  as  an  engineer  in  1897.    My  work  hn.^  •  • 
argely  along  the  waterwork-construction  operation,  valuatii>r..  - 
sanitary  line,  sewerage,  and  such  work.    Also  some  holl^^ing  pn-'t'  • 
I  formed  the  partnersliip  with  Mr.  Harrison  B.  Eddie  in  li«i7. 
we  practiced  under  the  firm  style  of  Metcalf  &  Eddie  since  that  t.- 
Our  work  has  been  perhaps  mainly  the  designing  of  waterwort  i 
sewage  systems,  and  problems  connected  with  the  operation  of  - 
work  for  municipalities  and  for  corporations,  and  m  tlte  raluA'   * 
of  waterworks,  utilities,  and  for  some  years,  9  or  10,  I  had  to '.  •  - 
out  for  five  or  six  waterworks,  property,  water  and  light  prf>W'    - 
in  the  Middle  West  chiefly  for  the  bondholder  until  I  fin&Ur  I 
them  up  and  sold  them.    We  have  advised  many  organizatioci   ' 
cities  with  regard  to  waterworks  problem.    I  think  with  sohh*:-'- 
like  140  or  150  of  that  sort.    One  of  them  was  tlie  conunitu«  < " 
Boston,  where,  for  instance,  we  served  the  original  Boston  Fiiur 
Commission  for  a  period  of  about  two  years,  investigatini;  the  m'.-r. 
sewer,  and  street  department.    We  have  advised  San  Franci^^o  ot '. 
Spring  Valley  Water  Co.  with  regard  to  its  problems;  DenT**. 
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Indianapolis,  and  Scranton,  also  Wilkes-Barre,  and  as  far  south- 
"west  as  San  Antonio,  also  in  Florida,  Tampa,  and  at  various  parts 
of  the  country.  We  are  now  serving  either  in  waterworks  or  sewage 
problems  the  cities  of  Dayton,  AlTlwaukee,  Cleveland,  and  doing 
work  designing  filtration  plants  for  one  of  the  large  manufacturing 
establishments  in  Erie;  we  also  recently  did  some  work  down  in 
Tampa  and  at  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  and  various  mill  properties  in  New 
Sngland,  in  connection  with  their  waste  disposal  and  problems  of 
that  sort.  We  have  had  the  management  of  some  water  and  light 
plants  in  years  gone  by,  but  we  are  not  doing  that  directly  at  the 
present  time.  Of  course  we  ordinarily  number  among  our  clients 
cities  and  towns  quite  as  frequently  as  corporations  in  such  work. 

Mr.  DoREMTjs.  Mr.  Metcalf ,  are  you  familiar  with  type  of  con- 
struction that  was  employed  in  the  construction  that  was  employed  in 
the  construction  of  the  16  National  Army  cantonments* 

Mr,  Metcalf.  Yes;  I  am,  sir, 

Mr.  DoREMTJS.  I  want  to  ask  your  opinion  as  to  whether  the  work 
of  constructing  the  water  systems,  sewer  systems  should  have  been 
handled  with  the  construction  of  the  building? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  think  it  is  advantageous  to  do  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMtrs.  Will  you  please  give  the  committee  your  reasons 
for  that  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Well,  two  general  conditions  make  this  desirable. 
One  is  the  question  of  the  health,  and  the  other  one  is  the  question  of 
economy.  Of  course  as  applied  to  the  constructioQ  of  cantonments 
and  the  camps  the  one  problem  which  was  always  before  the  commit- 
tee was  the  question  of  saving  time.  It  would  have  very  substantially 
increased  the  time  required  to  build  the  camps  and  cantonments  if 
these  two  works  had  not  gone  on  contemporaneously.  Ordinarily, 
we  find  it  advantageous  to  carry  on  work  that  way  on  various 
projects.  We  do  not  do  one  grade  work,  then  finish  it,  then  start  an- 
other grade,  but  we  keep  the  various  plans  of  work  going  along  at 
the  same  time.  Certain  details  may  be  put  off  till  later.  Of  course 
the  question  of  pure-water  supply  for  so  large  a  crew  of  men  as 
10,000,  such  as  were  used  in  the  construction  of  these  camps,  be- 
comes one  of  great  importance.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  those  men 
in  pood  health  during  the  construction  period,  and  that  was  one  of 
the  important  problems  in  the  construction  of  these  camps,  in  order 
that  no  time  mig'ht  be  lost  in  the  construction.  I  think  that  it  is 
generally  found  to  be  advantageous  to  carry  such  work  on  together. 

Mr.  DoREMtrs.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  it  is  more  economical  to 
have  the  construction  of  the  water  systems,  the  sewer  systems,  pro- 
ceed with  the  construction  of  the  buildings? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is,  sir.  Of  course  you  see  anything  that 
you  do  to  unnecessarily  prolong  the  construction  period  means  that 
the  interest  account  is  running  against  you.  You  have  your  invest- 
ment in  part  of  the  plant  which  you  can  not  use  until  it  is  completed ; 
and  it  is  also  desirable  to  keep  your  work  well  coordinated  so  that 
you  are  keeping  your  gang  well  organized  and  advantageously  em- 
ployed. 

Mr.  DoHEMTjs.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  construction  of  sewers 
in  cities  and  these  various  cantonments  as  regards  the  running  of  the 
lines? 
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Mr.  Metcalf.  No  essential  difference.  There  is.  of  conne.  th!« 
fundamental  factor  which  makes  it  easier  in  the  camps  than  in  Ute 
cities  in  that  you  have  not  the  obstruction  in  the  camp  that  yea  hai* 
in  the  city.  In  the  cities  you  have  a  great  many  underground  o:- 
structions,  which  complicate  the  problem  tremendously,  but  in  -• 
fas  as  running  the  lines  straight  from  point  to  point,  manhole  to 
manhole,  and  maintain  a  condition  of  mazimiun  flow  which  prA 
necessarily  be  brourfit  about  by  lajdng  your  pipes  direct  and  tr  - 
to  line  and  grade.  There  is  no  difference  one  place  or  the  other.  If 
you  do  not  lay  your  pipe  true  to  line  and  grade  you  can  not  openf 
satisfactorily  and  you  do  not  get  the  aximum  flow  for  a  given  n- 
penditure  of  money  in  the  sewer. 

Mr.  DoREMTjs.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  results  obtained  by  tl- 
Construction  Division'in  the  building  of  these  cantonment.*? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes;  I  think  so,  sir.  I  visited,  I  suppose,  10  •: 
12  of  the  camps  and  cantonments  as  far  southwest  as  Camp  Kearr-' 
and  Fremont,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  down  south  in  Florida  i' : 
the  region  about  Norfolk,  and  as  far  north  as  Camp  Deavens.  wh  .. 
is  just  about  4  miles  or  so  from  my  home ;  and  I  visited  Camp  Upt-  '■ 
and  Camp  Dix  and  Camp  Meade  and  Camp  Gordon  and  vbH'  -• 
others.  I  visited  these  camps  during  the  construction  period  i: : 
after. 

Mr.  DoREHTTS.  Give  us  your  opinion  of  the  results  obtained  fr  * 
the  standpoint  of  construction  and  the  health  and  the  sanitation. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  In  my  opnion  it  was  one  of  the  most  remark*:  ■ 
bits  of  construction  about  which  I  know.    As  to  speed.  I  think  '■ 
was  unparallel.     It  certainly  was,  taking  into  consideration  the  n .-.: 
nitude  of  the  task,  and  I  believe  that  the  construction  was  very  «' 
adopted  to  the  situation.     Of  course,  in  judging  any  such  wort  * 
must  be  measured  from  the  points  of  view  of  foresight  and  not  h  -  - 
sight  and  I  think  a  just  recognition  of  the  most,  what  was  the  r.  ■  -4. 
important  factor,  which  people  usualljr  overlooked  in  work  of  ti  • 
sort — the  time  element — the  saving  of  time,  the  getting  of  the  c%-  - 
ready  by  the  earliest  possible  moment.    It  was  the  one  thinz  t  -' 
everybody  had  in  mind  and  was  discussing.    In  this  repml  t:  ^ 
was  the  question  of  making  plans  for  these  camps.    This  qoet-'   " 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  or^nization  shouhl  Iv  'f- 
tive  in  completely  controlling  the  situation,  yet  sufficiently  A"- 
tralized  to  be  able  to  handle  work  of  that  magnitude.    I  think  v  ° 
accomplislunent  is  a  most  remarkable  one  that  the  organizaticc  «-. 
able  to  keep  so  many  verv  large  projects  going  on  at  the  same  • 
with  such  rapidity  as  this  organization  was  able  to  arctunf'.  - 
and  I  do  not  think  any  organization  made  up  or  ccmtroUed  by  ::  - 
other  than  those  who  had  experience  in  that  sort  of  ron<4ni>t  * 
work — I  mean  to  say  in  the  general  oonstmction.  who  have  f- " 
able  to  do  it.    I  think  the  record  is  one  that  we  all  may  be  pro:  ' 
TVlien  you  discuss  the  record  with  that  of  others  I  think  the  rn-  ■ 
made  is  an  excellent  one.     Had  it  been  possible  to  have  had  ;    * 
3  or  4  years  in  which  to  build  the  camps  they  could,  of  coarse.  >.»' 
been  built  at  much  less  cost,  but  conditions  were  changing  ext*«- 
ingly  rapidly  and  camps  which  in  the  first  instance  had  hcen  e< 
mated  to  cost  two  million.s  or  three  millions  finally  cost  H»  mil"    "• 
or  11  millions  of  dollars,  but  the  increase  in  cost  could  not  l»  *•  - 
nntetl  by  reason  of  the  fact  of  the  increased  requirements  of  thr  • 
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and  by  the  increasing  price  of  both  labor  and  material,  which  in- 
creased from  day  by  day,  by  leaps  and  boimds,  that  is  during  those 
early  days  in  May  and  June  and  July. 

Those  conditions  could  only  be  met  by  a  group  of  men  whom  you 
had  here,  who  were  skilled  in  such  work  and  who  had  a  just  apprecia- 
tion of  the  diflSculty  of  the  administration  of  the  problem  and  were 
able  to  reach  production  quickly.  Typical  plans  which  would  serve 
in  different  localities  were  quickly  developed,  and  so  early  in  the 
^ame  the  organizations  were  arranged  so  that  those  plans  could  be 
put  into  effect  quickly,  effectively  on  the  ground  and  under  very 
diverse  conditions  which  had  to  be  met  at  the  various  sites.  Of 
course,  there  was  involved  in  that  problem  not  solely  the  question  of 
men,  the  organization  of  labor  forces,  but  also  the  assembling  of 
materials,  and  then  the  accounting  for  the  work. 

Mr.  DoBEMus.  What  is  your  view,  Mr.  Metcalf,  as  to  whether  it 
would  have  been  advisable  to  turn  that  work  over  to  the  Engineering 
Coips  of  the  An]\v  ? 

Mr.  Mbtcalf.  It  could  not  have  been  done  at  that  time.  As  bear- 
ing upon  that  problem,  I  might  say  that  the  Engineering  Corps  did 
not  have  the  men  in  the  first  place.  We  certainly  were,  all  of  us, 
very  definitely  of  the  opinion,  from  what  we  heard  from  the  Engi- 
neering Corps  men  and  others,  that  the  Engineering  Corps  itself  md 
not  want  to  undertake  the  task.  As  bearing  upon  that  point,  I  might 
say  that  three  or  four  of  us,  I  remember — there  was  Mr,  Fuller,  Mr. 
Hunt,  secretary  of  the  Association  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  I  pro- 
posed a  fourth,  probably  a  member  of  Gen.  Littell's  staff,  went  out 
with  us  to  call  upon  Gen.  Black  to  see  if  men  would  be  available  not 
only  to  investigate  the  sites,  which  was  the  intmediate  problem  which 
we  were  facing,  but  subsequently  to  take  charge  of  the  engineering 
work  in  these  several  cantonments  and  camps  as  soon  as  the  organ- 
ization could  be  made.  His  answer  was  "  No  " ;  that  he  had  not  the 
men ;  that  all  the  men  of  his  corps  were  necessary  for  the  problems 
which  he  then  had  in  hand,  especially  for  the  problems  abroad.  We 
then  asked  him  if  we  could  have  the  men  on  the  Eeserve  Corps  list. 
He  said  "No";  that  we  could  not  have  the  men  in  Class  A  of  the 
Reserve  Corps,  because  those  men  would  probably  go  to  the  training 
camps,  and  those  of  them  who  were  fit  would  go  abroad,  say,  in 
December.  This  was  in  May.  We  then  asked  him  about  the  Class  B 
men  who  were  older^  who  were  not  available  imder  the  limitations  of 
the  department  laid  down  by  Gen.  Pershing  for  foreign  service.  He 
said  that  for  the  Class  B  men  that  we  could  have  any  men  except 
those  whom  he  might  want  to  send  to  the  camps  with  the  idea  of 
training  them  for  the  foreign  service. 

We  went  over  those  lists  at  that  time,  and  there  were  very  few  men 
tkat  seemed  to  us  that  were  on  this  list  that  were  available  for  this 
work.  Of  course,  those  men  were  not  Engineer  Corps  men  at  all; 
they  were  civUian  engineers  who  had  offered  their  services  to  the 
Government,  making  an  offer  to  the  Engineer  Corps.  Subsequently 
some  men  were  drawn  into  the  service  of  the  Construction  Division, 
I  believe,  from  the  Engineer  Reserve  Corps,  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
me  that  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  Engineer  Corps  men.  They  were 
essentiallv  civilian  engineers  who  had  been  put  on  their  list  after 
they  applied  for  work. 
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Of  the  Regular  Army  men  in  the  Engineer  Corps,  I  know  of  on!  j 

one,  I  think,  Maj.  Carey,  who  was  serving  on  this  committee  wt 
Col.  Starrett,  who  as  a  matter  of  fact  attended  no  meetings  while  I 
was  there.  I  saw  him  at  this  meeting  with  Gen.  Black.  I  was  •- 
Washington  for  nearly  three  months — two  months  certainly  and  ?':••- 
sequently  for  another  month — during  1917  on  this  committee  w«^rs. 
beginning  about  May  19.  And  I  am  sure  that  it  was  not  for  b -c 
of  interest  that  he  did  come,  but  because  he  was  so  tied  up  with  »'  ■ 
work  of  his  department,  under  Gen.  Black,  at  headquarters.  < :: 
the  work,  that  he  could  not  give  the  time  to  this,  and  as  far  a»  1 
know  no  men  w<3re  drawn  at  that  time  from  the  Engineer  Corps.  T  ' 
only  Regular  Army  officers  at  that  time  who  had  been  drawn  v- 
the  Construction  Division,  so  far  as  I  know,  were  Col.  Littell.  t'af. 
Marshall,  as  he  then  was,  and  Capt.  Oury. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  you  know  whether  there  were  any  quan-- 
master  men  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  There  were  none  of  them  engineering  men.    1 1". 
they  were  the  only  Regular  Army  men.    There  was  Capt.  Dotfiu  . 
is  a  major  now,  who  was  assigned  to  the  work  sul>sequently.    If.  • 
he  had  worked  with  the  quartermaster  some  prior  to  that  time.    A 
then  there  was  another  man.    I  think  those  are  the  only  three  Rt : 
lar  Army  men  made  available  to  the  Construction  Corps  at  that  f.r 

Mr.  DoBEMtTS.  Do  you  think  that  your  views  of  the  result  atli  • 
by  the  Construction  Division  are  shared  by  the  profession  gMHT  • 
throughout  the  country? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes ;  I  do,  sir.    I  am  quite  certain  of  that. 

Mr.  DoREMUs,  Would  it  have  been  advisable  Mr.  Metcalf  iri  *. 
spring  and  summer  of  1917  to  have  let  the  contracts  for  the**?  c.  • .  - 
and  cantonments  on  the  old  lump  sum  basis.    What  is  your  ;    . 
ment  on  that? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  You  mean  facing  the  situation  of  the  buiMir;^    " 
the  camps  before  September? 

Mr.  DoREMiTS.  Yes,  sir.    I  mean  in  view  of  all  the  cinnim-f    - 
and  conditions  and  requirements  that  existed  at  that    parti  ■ 
time. 

Mr.  Metcau'.  I  am  veiy  confident,  sir,  that  it  would  hav»  ■■- 
impossible,  literally  impossible,  I  say  that  for  this  reason — thi^  w 
question  of  cost  was  very  carefully  discussed  by  the  com  mitt  «*.  ■ 
by  many  of  the  leading  engineers  and  contractors  of  the  courit- 
who  came  to  Washington  at  the  call  of  the  subcommittees  t«  «1:>.    ■■ 
this  whole  question.    The  committee  primarily  definite  in  ivr" 
to  the  exact  work  to  be  done,  which  could  be  .specified  with  at." 
degree  of  definiteness,  but  it  would  not  have  been  pofssible  to  :  i  • 

fotten  figures,  competitive  figures  from  the  contractors,  which  w. 
ave  contained  in  them  only  a  reasonable  margin.    In  other  w.  -  . 
the  loading  of  bids  was  to  take  care  of  the  hazard  element  ■«■ 
all  contractors  were  facing  at  that  time  would,  in  my  opini«>ru  • » 
been  much  gi-eater  than  the  excess  cost  which  was  paid  tinder  -  • 
mal  conditions,  resulting  from  this  form  of  contract. 

Moreover  to  have  done  the  work  in  that  way  would  hax*  :■ 
volved,  as  we  believed,  six  weeks'  delay.    It  would  not  have  S"» 
possible  to  have  assembled  the  essential  information  and  c^^ 
plans  out  on  which  to  have  gotten  competitive  bids  on  the  w  -v 
and   then   let  contract.     The   organization    of   forces   under   t.- 
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system  would  have  resulted  in  a  delay  of  at  least  not  less  than  six 
weeks.    It  might  as  well  have  been  two  months.    Now  that  was  out 
of  the  question.    You  could  not  take  two  out  of  the  three  months  for 
bidding  and  build  those  camps.    Moreover,  to  have  submitted  the 
construction  of  these  camps  to  competitive  bidding  on  short  notice 
with  ill  prepared  plans,  would  have  meant  and  would  of  necessity 
have  resulted  in  the  receiving  of  many  bids  from  men  who  could 
not  have  had  the  experience,  or  who  were  not  prepared  and  perhaps 
not  competent  to  do  the  work  on  such  a  scale  with  such  a  time  limit. 
Then  perhaps,  too,  with  a  fair  time  limit  they  might  have  done 
the  work  well.    But  we  felt  so  keenly  that  we  should  not  run  the 
risk  in  taking  the  position  which  would  put  the  Government  in  the 
position  of  running  the  risk  of  getting  mcompetent  men,  that  we 
strongly  urged  that  on  this  emergency  work,  only  those  contractors 
or  contracting  firms  should  be  considered  who  had  actually  demon- 
strated in  their  work  theretofore  their  ability  to  handle  work  run- 
ning into  millions  of  dollars  in  a  short  space  of  time.    We  wanted 
only  to  consider  men  who  had  considerable  experience  in  housing 
considerable  numbers  of  men  in  the  conduct  of  such  work.     We 
realized  that  the  awarding  of  the  contracts  to  men  who  had  not 
already  demonstrated  their  ability  because  of  getting  the  low  bids 
would  inevitably  lead  in  some  cases  at  least  to  not  completing  the 
work  within  the  time  limit  which  was  necessary  and  which  would 
have  been  very  embarrassing  to  the  Government  subsequently,  in  the 
taking  of  the  work  out  of  their  hands  because  they  had  failed  would 
lead  to  delay,  involve  more  machinery,  involve  very  heavy  claims, 
damages  subsequently,  and  so  that  the  more  we  reasoned,  the  more 
we  came  to  the  point  on  this  problem  that  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  remove  from  the  contractor,  as  far  as  possible,  the  hazard 
element,  and  call  to  the  assistance  of  the  Government  on  that  work 
only  contractors  who  had  organization.     We  determined  only  to 
consider  contractors  who  had  experience  with  work  of  magnitude, 
and  those  conditions  could  not  be  met  within  the  time  limit  avail- 
able under  any  other  method  of  contract  which  I  know,  and  I  know 
that  all  other  methods  of  contracting  that  were  tried  before  have 
been  discussed  by  the  committee  and  I  might  add  that  in  the  dis- 
cussions the  committee  had  not  only  an  engineering  point  of  view, 
but  they  had  the  contractors  point  of  view  and  they  had  the  regular 
point  of  view  of  the  legal  profession,  and  of  course  we  had  the  Gov- 
ernmental point  of  view. 

Mr.  DoRBUtrs.  Of  which  committee  are  you  speaking  now  ? 

Mr.  MirrcALF.  I  was  speaking  of  Col.  Starrett's  committee  which 
discussed  it,  which  called  to  its  aid  through  its  subcommittee  the 
contractors,  organizations,  or  engineering  firms,  for  instance — ^I  re- 
member one  Sunday  or  one  Friday  night  rather  we  sent  a  telegram 
to  Mr.  Fuller  and  to  New  York  and  to  Chicago  and  Philadelphia 
and  so  on,  asking  a  great  number  of  leading  engineers,  mechanical 
engineers  and  architects  to  assemble  in  Washington  Sunday  morn- 
ing to  discuss  this  form  of  contract.  Those  men  finally  came  to- 
gether with  their  judgment  on  this  very  question.  The  question 
was  discussed  with  the  resolution  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  Tou  were  not  a  member  of  the  Emergency  Con- 
structing Committee  f 
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Mr.  Metcalf.  No;  I  was  a  member  of  a  gnbcommittee  wfaiefa  re- 
ported to  Mr.  Olmsted. 

Af  ri  DoREMus.  Do  you  recall  the  name  of  that  subcomBoittce  *. 

Mr.  Metcalt.  No,  sir;  I  do  not,  but  there  was  Mr.  Falier.  Ml 
Phillips,  and  me. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  do  not  remember.     I  think  it  is  in  the  record. 

Mr.  DoREMtTS.  Mr.  McKenzie,  the  chairman  of  the  subcommiti" 
has  asked  me  to  ask  you  what  the  duties  of  that  subcommittee  vtr*. 
primarily  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  define  those,  Mr.  McKer.?  - 
We  did  whatever  came  along.  The  first  general  question  that  ft  •  • 
us  was  the  form  of  contract,  emergency  contract,  which  was  under  •!  - 
cussion,  and  which  had  been  framed  Before  my  arrival  in  Washincr-  ■- 

The  next  question  was  the  formation  of  a  contract  under  whi<h  '  ' 
engineering  work  might  be  done.    The  forms  of  the  buil«linff-  »-: 
discussed,  whether  single  story  or  two  story.    The  first  work  wi. 
we  actually  did  after  we  got  here  was  to  send  telegrams  to  lea-i-'r 
engineers  whom  we  knew  in  different  cities,  on  knowing  when-  «i  ■ 
camps  were  to  be  located,  asking  them  to  voluntarily  go  out  to  t!:— 
sites  and  assemble  the  information — make  surveys,  pet  all  ir.f' ' 
mation,  make  contour  maps  necessary,  study  the  water-supply  [t  ■ 
lem,  the  sewage  problem,  the  railroad  connections,  and  the  p"' 
service — like  the  telephone  and  the  telegraph,  and  so  on.  and  n-t-  •: 
to  Washington  as  soon  as  possible. 

Some  of  those  reports  we  had  within  three  days.     I  rememlHT  •    ' 
from  Camp  Devens,  Mr.  Barber,  came  to  Washington  within  a  n-v 
I  think  in  something  like  six  days,  having  made  topographic  n«''~  • " 
the  region  of  some  1,600  acres  oi  land,  and  I  thmk  a  study  of  " 
water-supply  problems,  upon  which  we  took  final  action  then.  ai. : 
the  method  of  sewage  disposal,  and  of  the  railroad  connecti<«>  ■* 
the  telephone  and  telegraphic  service,  so  that  long  l)efore  Vtms^'- 
had  appropriated  funds  to  make  any  work  possible  we  had  the  e<** 
tial  information  concerning  all  of  the  camps  the  location  of  w: 
had  been  determined,  and  that  was  done  through  the  aid  of  civ;;.- 
because  the  Engineering  Corps  was  not  in  a  position  to  call,  as  :i  «  - 
possible  for  us  as  civilian  engineers — if  you  are  interested  I  cat  r 
you  of  a  very  humorous  interview  we  had. 

We  said  to  Col.  Littell,  who  was  then  in  command,  that  if  t 
Army  staff  would  only  advise  us  of  the  sites  under  oonsideratinQ  *  ' 
camps,  we  would  study  the  alternative  sites  without  waiting  for  • 
final  decision,  thereby  saving  hours  of  time  or  days  of  time.    A: 
he,  of  course,  saw  the  point.     He  immediately  recognized  the  mirr 
tude  of  his  task  and  the  small  amount  of  time  available,  and  af^eti  * 
staff  to  send  an  officer  to  discuss  the  matter  with  uk.     I  think  it  <•  - 
Gen.  Shaw,  the  Quartermaster  General,  who  came  down  to  ««*    - 
and  we  said,  "General,  we  have  an  idea  that  time  would  lie  •^'i- 
if  we  could  know  the  sites  that  you  have  under  consideration,  so  •    • 
we  could  send  out  engineers  and  get  inf(H-mation  at  the  var   ■  • 
points."    And  he  turned  to  me  with  military  directness  and  be  ».- 
"  By  what  authority  ?  "    I  said,  "  No  authority,  we  are  here  <  • 
as  civilians  to  do  what  we  can  at  this  particular  time.*^     I  tt^ld  : 
that  it  occurred  to  us  that  Congress  had  not  acted  and  |>i\^  ■■ 
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"would  not  act  for  some  days  finally  on  the  appropriation.  In  fact, 
it  was  several  weeks  later  before  the  bill  was  passed.  I  told  him 
that  on  a  task  of  that  magnitude  I  did  not  think  we  should  lose  even 
hours  of  time. 

You  see,  we  would  have  appealed  to  the  civilian  engineers  for  our 
information.  There  were  no  funds  available  at  that  lime  for  the 
work.  We  did  not  even  have  quarters,  except  such  as  the  Council 
of  National  Defense  had  assigned  to  us.  We  told  the  general  that 
^'ith  regard  to  the  camp  that  had  been  designated,  that  we  had 
already  the  essential  information,  and  told  him  "  You  can  use  it  or 
not,  as  you  choose.  You  can  pay  for  it  if  you  choose,  and  if  you  pay 
for  it  you  will  pay  for  it  according  to  your  own  standards,  but  we 
will  do  all  we  can  to  help  you,  and  not  make  the  task  a  more  difijpult 
one."  Gen.  Shaw  was  more  courteous  thereafter  and  he  did  all  he 
could  to  help  us  expedite  the  work  and  make  our  preliminary  investi- 

fations.  That  sort  of  thing  is  often  possible  to  civilians,  which  is 
ifBcult  to  the  Engineering  Corps.  We  certainly  had  an  advantage 
over  the  Engineenng  Corps  in  a  knowledge  of  the  engineers  in  the 
diiferent  pa^  of  the  country,  through  our  associations,  so  that  we 
could  appeal  to  them  directly  in  a  way  that  it  would  be  difficult  for 
the  Government  to  have  done.  We  wanted  to  make  use  of  every 
available  source,  so  as  to  expedite  the  work,  because  we  all  felt  it 
very  keenly  that  it  was  a  tremendous  task  which  faced  whichever 
corps  was  finally  put  upon  the  work. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Mr.  Metcalf,  what  element  contributed  to  increase 
the  hazard  of  the  building  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Metcau.  The  first  and  foremost  one  was  the  uncertainty  of 
the  labor  situation.  The  contractors  felt  that  very  keenly,  'rtiat, 
of  course,  was  aggravated  by  the  Government's  own  business.  They 
hkid  not  the  machinery  to  carry  on  such  a  work  as  lay  before  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  resulted,  of  course,  in  the  Government's  bidding  against  * 
itself  on  the  local  available  labor  supply.  Take  the  situation  down 
about  Norfolk.  5  or  7  different  pieces  of  work  were  running  into 
millions  of  dollars  and  they  were  bidding  for  the  same  labor,  with 
the  result  that  it  made  the  position  of  the  builders  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult. There  was  a  second  consideration  that  materials  were  not 
available.  Certain  kinds  were  scarce  in  certain  localities.  And  then 
there  was  the  third  difficulty  of  the  railroad  situation,  which  was 

Suite  a  grave  situation.  I  think  the  worst  conditions  existed  at 
Llexandria,  which  seemed  to  be  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  and  of  course 
you  know  a  great  deal  of  the  materials  were  shipped  by  trucks  that 
should  have  gone  by  rail.  We  simply  did  not  nave  the  facilities, 
so  that  the  question  of  materials  and  the  question  of  labor  both,  as 
well  as  transpoi-tation,  constituted  great  hazards  from  the  bidding 
point  of  view.    That  is  the  contractor's  point  of  view. 

Mr.  DoREMrs.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  Construction 
Division  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  In  a  general  sort  of  a  way.  Of  course  I  was  entirely 
familiar  during  the  first  three  months.  I  saw  it  through  with  such 
rapidity.  I  also  had  to  do  with  its  organization  in  1918,  when  Mr. 
Fuller  and  I  became  apprehensive  about  the  operation  of  the  camps 
through  fear  that  perhaps  they  had  not  faced  the  fly  season  and  that 
there  was  latent  danger  in  the  transfer  of  one  body  of  men  from  the 
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camp  and  another  to  the  camp.    We  felt  that  there  should  be  a  peni;a- 
nent  body  of  men  to  operate  the  utilities. 

In  other  words,  we  felt  that  to  have  a  whole  camp  outfit  go  tVr»- 
and  a  new  set  of  men  coming  in  to  run  the  waterworks  and  sews:."' 
system  and  the  utilities  generally,  who  were  not  quite  familiar  w.i.. 
those  utilities,  carried  with  it  a  certain  menace  and  that  it  was  wi~  r 
to  have  a  permanent  utilities  corps,  by  whatever  branch  of  the  -t-nr- 
ice  it  should  be  operated,  but  which  should  look  out  for  those  Htil:t:-> 
continually,  rather  than  to  have  the  men  who  were  ninninff  t  •■ 
waterworks,  for  instance,  and  the  sewage  system,  snbt«qu«*tT  • 
changed  as  the  different  Army  corps  or  different  regiments  came  ar. . 
went.  This  led  us  to  suggest  the  desirability  of  the  establishment  <••: 
the  utilities  corps  and  at  that  time  we  were  in  Washington  part  ••' 
th^time,  and  it  finally  led  to  the  adoption  by  the  staff  of  the  id«  : 
putting  this  work  into  the  hands  of  the  builders  of  the  utilities  raf-  : 
than  into  the  hands  of  the  ISIedical  Corps  or  the  Sanitary  C«rf»t. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Do  you  consider  that  the  organization  of  the  C  ■• 
struction  Division  was  adequate  for  the  purpose  in  view  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  It  certainly  was. 

Mr.  DoREMTjs.  And  the  construction  of  the  cantonments  within  t 
time  specified  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  It  certainly  was. 

Mr.  DoEEMus.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  form  of  cost-plus  c-- 
iract  that  was  adopted? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  have  not  read  it  for  a  good  many  montK<:.  bsn  I 
was  entirely  familiar  with  it. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  Was  it,  in  your  judgment,  a  contract  that  sa'- 
guarded  the  interests  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  think  it  was  in  as  far  as  it  is  humanly  p<«=i}l*  t- 
devise  any  contract  to  do  that.  Every  effort  was  made  certainlj  : 
accomplish  such  an  end. 

Mr.  DoREMT^s.  I  will  read  into  the  record  at  this  point  a  pi".- 
graph  from  a' paper  by  Mr.  George  W.  Fuller,  of  the  Amer-ar 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  under  the  head  of  civilian  committ-~. 
and  after  reciting  the  members  of  the  conmiittee  of  the  emerp" 
construction,  the  paper  states : 

Under  this  committee  on  emergency  construction  there  was  a  snbrt^cmr   ' ' 
on  preliminary  planning,  sanitation,  and  engineering  relative  to  c«nt«»  • 
work.    This  comralttee  reporting  to  Mr.  Olmsted,  of  the  main  committtv.  »  - 
composed  of  Leonard  Metcalf,  George  W.  Fuller,  and  Asa  E.  Phillips,  r- 
bers  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.    Under  the  uuiUii<>i»  U>* 
there  were  other  committee  of  various  construction  supplies,  labor,  tnuuf*  -  °- 
tion,  priority,  storage  facilities,  auditing,  etc 

There  has  been  considerable  comment,  Mr.  Metcalf,  ronrvminf;  *  * 
fact  that  Mr.  Starrett  and  other  members  of  the  Emergency  C<z- 
structing  Committee  were  either  contractors  or  had  been  assooLit ->. 
with  contractors  prior  to  the  war.  Looking  to  a  possible  emeri^  } 
in  the  future,  do  you  think  it  would  be  sound  policy  and  result  :- 
greater  efficiency  to  provide  that  men  who  have  no  kDowled|>e  of  t*  -• 
contractors  or  of  the  contracting  business  should  have  the  sedett:  - 
of  the  contractors  to  perform  emergency  work? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Well,  that,  of  course,  would  depoid  upon  the  tytv 
of  men  who  you  had  on  your  committee.  I  know  that,  so  far  as  tri--: 
c(Humittee  was  concerned,  so  far  as  Uta  past  emergency  was  «.=- 
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t-emed,  that  the  work  was  tremendously  expedited  by  reason  of  the 
knowledge  which  Mr.  Starrett  and  the.  other  members  of  that  com- 
mittee had  of  the  contractors  and  their  past  work  in  this  field. 

Another  thing.  We  had  sitting  with  us  on  the  committee  on  sites, 
which  selected  the  contractors  for  the  first  cantonment,  Mr.  Gibben, 
who  is  one  of  the  best  men  on  contractors'  quizz  in  this  country,  and 
he  "was  of  great  help  to  the  committee.  I  suppose  it  is  perfectly  pos- 
sible, sir,  to  have  a  committee  composed  of  men  other  than  contractors, 
who  would  be  suflSciently  in  touch  with  such  men  as  Mr.  Star- 
rett— I  use  this  man  simply  as  an  example — as  men  who  are  known 
in  the  contracting  field.  You  could  have  a  committee  composed  of 
•others  than  contractors,  and  you  could  have  most  excellent  men, 
but  I  should  think  it  was  a  safer  policy  to  have  upon  the  committee 
at  least  some  one  who  was  entirely  familiar  with  the  contractors  and 
their  work.  I  am  sure  it  helped  very  much  here.  I  know  we  did 
find  out,  foreseeing  what  was  to  come.  Tliis  committee  had  sent  out 
inquiries  to  various  architects  and  engineers  and  Government  bureaus 
over  the  country,  and  I,  myself,  sent  out  15  or  more  telegrams, 
l)erhaps,  to  engineers  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  to  different  parts  of 
the  country,  asking  them,  able  contractors,  if  they  were  available 
for  this  work.  We  wanted  men  who  had  handled  work  on  the  scale 
of  two  or  three  millions  or  more,  and  in  a  maximum  time,  and  the 
men  whom  I  asked  were  willing  to  designate  as  competent  to  under- 
take work  of  that  sort.  We  had  also,  m  connection  with  that,  the 
statements  of  the  financial  agencies,  Dun  aiwl  Bradstreet.  We  had 
Mr.  McGibben,  who  was  doing  that  work  for  some  of  the  guaranties 
company,  and  then  we  had  the  records  of  the  contractors  them- 
-selves — the  work  that  they  had  done  recently,  the  scale  of  the  work, 
and  the  localities;  the  men  handled  and  the  housing,  and  you  gen- 
tlemen have  doubtless  seen  some  of  those  forms  which  we  used.  I 
think  the  result  we  had  from  that  was  some  700.  Later  on  it  was  of 
great  help,  but  I  am  sure  it  was  of  even  greater  advantage  to  the 
committee  as  a  whole  to  have  on  it  men  who  had  personal  knowledge 
of  the  contracting  field,  and,  of  course,  that  was  true  of  every  man 
who  had  sat  on  that  committee.  All  of  us  had  contact  with  the  con- 
tract field.  We  did  not  all  of  us  know  all  the  contractors  t^e  coimtry 
over,  but  all  of  us  had  experience  with  contracting  work. 

Now  it  seems  that  that  then  does  expedite  the  work.  It  does  save 
time  to  have  on  your  committee  some  men,  at  all  events,  who  have 
that  personal  knowledge.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  essential  to  have 
your  committee  made  up  of  men  all  of  whom  have  that  knowledge. 
That  appears  to  be  so  in  this  case.  I  would  like  to  say  that  it  would 
have  been  advantageous  to  have  a  legal  point  of  view  represented. 
It  always  seemed  to  me  that  a  method  of  awarding  those  contracts 
which  was  essentially  different  from  any  other  one  that  we  had,  or 
any  other  that  this  country  ever  had,  was  a  a  pretty  well  safeguarded 
one,  because  you  see  that  this  committee  in  the  first  instance  merely 
advised.  It  did  not  appoint  the  contractors,  it  merely  advised  that 
such  and  such  be  done.  At  Camp  Devens,  the  committee  recom- 
mended the  Fred  T.  Lye  Co.,  as  on  the  whole  the  most  available 
and  best  equipped  to  undertake  the  work  at  that  time,  and  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  work  be  given  to  them.  We  then  appended  to 
the  report  the  statement  of  the  financial  standing,  work  done,  men 
handled,  and  all  the  rest  of  it  in  the  questionnaire  which  went  out. 
160909— 20— VOL  2 74 
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That  was  sent  then  to  Mr.  Scott's  committee.  It  was  acted  up- -a 
by  that  committee,  and  was  sent  back  to  Col.  Littell,  as  he  then  «  f. 
and  later  to  Marshall,  and  by  him,  Col.  Littell  told  us,  took  to  t  - 
Secretary  of  War,  and  the  Secretary  of  War  then  returned  it  to  I  •  . 
Littell  and  the  appointment  was  finally  made  by  Col.  Littell.  «'  ' 
bore  the  final  responsibility,  but  in  that  way  the  public  had  the  j  ;■ 
vantage  of  the  point  of  view  of  several  groups  of  men,  in  no  way  .•  •. 
nected  with  one  another.  It  had  the  Army  point  of  view,  it  ha«l  •  • 
Government  point  of  view,  and  it  had  the  point  of  view  of  the  :  - 
interested  set  of  men  who  had  carefully  canvassed  the  field. 

Mr.  McKjiNziE.  Mr.  Metcalf,  of  course  you  understand  that  \  . 
are  summoned  here  by  the  committee  at  the  request  of  the  C'  ■  - 
struction  Division? 

Mr.  Metcam-.  No;  I  did  not  know  that.  I  simply  got  a  tele§r 
f  rom  the  Sergeant  at  Arms. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  were  not  aware  of  that? 

Mr.  Metcau.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  When  did  you  come  to  Washington  to  take  up  }  • 
duties  on  this  special  conmiittee  of  which  you  were  a  member! 

Mr.  Metcalk.  I  think  it  was  May  19,  1917;  about  that  time,  n  .  ' 
events. 

Mr.  McEjinzie.  At  whose  request  did  you  come? 

Mr.  Metcai/F.  I  got  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Olmsted.     He  ?.-•' 
stopped  in  my  office  two  or  tnree  days  before  that.     He  ha<l 
come  up  from  Washington  where  he  had  only  been  for  a  dav  or  :- 
and  he  had  been  asked  to  serve  on  this  committee.     And  lie  a-»  • 
me  about  the  organization  that  I  thought  advantageous,  and  I  •  .' 
gested  certain  names  to  him,  and  was  very  much  surprised  a  f  • 
days  later  to  get  a  telegram  from  him  to  come  down. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  is  the  Mr.  Olmsted  who  was  a  member  of  • 
emergency  construction  committee? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Franklin  Long  Olmsted. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  he  had  to  do  with  the  formulation  of  * 
particular  form  of  contract  that  was  used  in  the  construction  of  : 
16  original  cantonments  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes;  that  conmiittee  was  practically  responsihi' 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  you  know  when  that  final  form  was  adtc*  - 
Mr.  Metcalf,  by  the  emergency  construction  committee  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  My  impression  was  that  it  was  sometime  after  tr  " 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Was  it  about  the  1st  day  of  June.  1917? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  think  very  likely. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  is,  was  finally  approved  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes;  I  should  say  about  three  weeks. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  They  sent  it  to  Col.  Littell  for  his  approval  • 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir;  technically  so.  Of  course,  it  had  <•-" 
under  discussion  by  Col.  Littell  and  the  department  and  Mr.  So  ■•"  • 
committee  for  weeks  before. 

Mr,  McKenzie.  And  was  not  approved  by  the  Secreiarr  of  W»- 
until  a  considerable  length  of  time  thereafter? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  think  that  may  be  true.  sir.  although  my  imf" - 
sion  is  that  he  was  advised  of  its  form  before  that. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Who  requested  you  and  your  a.<«sociatej:  to  nrer  ■"• 
this  form  of  contract  and  to  assume  the  responsibilitv  which  }( 
assumed  at  that  time  of  directing  these  affairs  for  the  boTemmer: ' 
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Mr.  Metcaw.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Did  the  Secretary  of  War  make  a  request  of  you 
to  do  it? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  was  not  here  at  the  construction  of  this  work  on 
the  emergency  contract,  so  I  can  not  answer. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Did  the  Chief  of  Staff  make  any  request  to  have 
yoii  assume  these  activities? 

Mr.  Metcauf.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  say  that  certain  contractors  talked  to  you 
about  it  and  about  the  form  of  contract  and  were  very  much  exer- 
cised over  the  impending  danger,  as  we  all  were  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir. 

^Ir.  McKenzie.  Who  were  some  of  those  contractors  ? 

Air.  Metcau.  Well,  there  is  an  organization  in  New  York.  I  re- 
ineniber — I  rather  think  it  is  the  national  organization  of  contrac- 
tors, and  some  of  the  officers  of  that  came  down  to  Washington  to 
discuss  that  with  the  committee,  and  I  likewise  discussed  it  with 
certain  of  our  contractors.  Mr.  Winston,  I  remember,  one  of  our 
business  men. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Is  the  General  Contractors'  Association,  with 
offices  at  51  Chambers  Street,  New  York  City,  the  one  to  which  you 
refer? 

Mr.  Metcau.  I  think  it  may  be,  although  I  should  want  to  verify 
that  before  saying  finally.  The  confirmation  with  them  had  taken 
place  before  I  got  here,  Mr.  McKenzie,  but  I  know  that  the  contract 
organization  and  the  National  Association  of  Architects  had  both 
been  consulted. 

I  know  we  had  Mr.  Charles  T.  Main,  of  Boston,  who  was  then 
president  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers;  Mr. 
Stillwell,  of  the  Institute  of  Engineers:  Mr.  Charles  D.  Leavitt,  of 
New  York;  and  Mr.  Hill,  of  Hill  &  Gibbs,  New  York,  consulting 
.ind  railroad  engineers,  and  I  do  not  remember  others.  There  were 
others,  though.    We  sent  out  a  call  to  other  men. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  you  remember  whether  the  George  A.  Fuller 
Co.  had  any  representatives  call  upon  you  to  discuss  this  matter? 

Mr.  Metcau.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Did  Mr.  Kilpa trick? 

Mr.  Metcau.  Yes;  I  saw  Mr.  Kilpatrick  from  time  to  time.  He 
was  in  the  headquarters  there. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  He  was  interested  in  having  this  form  of  contract 
prepared  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Not  personally,  I  think.  Of  course  we  were  all  in- 
terested in  the  question  of  what  was  the  most  desirable  method  of 
doing  the  work. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Did  Bates  &  Rogers  have  anyone  call  upon  you  in 
connection  with  this  matter? 

Mr.  Metcau'.  I  dare  say  that  I  saw  representatives  of  those  men 
in  the  headquarters,  sir;  there  were  hundreds  of  contractors  going 
and  coming. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  do  not  remember  whether  the  firm  of  Stone 
&  Wel>ster  were  particularly  interested  in  the  matter  ? 
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Mr.  Metcalt,  I  think  they  were  very  much  interested  in  the  work. 
They  were  doing  work.-  Mr.  Bodgers  of  our  org&nization  safl 
worked  with  us. 

Mr.  McB^ENziE.  Is  it  fair  to  assume  that  those  men  being  men  -f 
intelligence  and  education,  understood  that  in  our  Military  Esub- 
lishment  we  had  not  only  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  but  ve  had  tLe 
constructing  quartermaster  under  the  Quartermaster  Division.  yi\f 
under  the  law  would  probably  take  charge  of  any  construction  w.-rk 
that  might  be  necessary  to  house  and  care  for  the  Army? 

Mr.  Metcalt.  Theoretically  that  is  true. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Now,  neither  one  of  those  branches.  a.s  I  iin<;r- 
stand  it,  had  called  upon  your  committee  or  any  member  so  far  t- 
I  know  to  take  on  this  matter  and  serve  the  country,  because  ll} 
were  incapable  of  doing  so  ? 

Mr.  Metclaf.  I  thinK  that  may  be  true. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Then  it  is  true,  Mr.  Metcalf,  not  saying  anyth '..: 
about  the  motive,  granting  that  it  was  a  praiseworthy  motive.  :■?  ' 
fair  to  say  that  these  men  composing  these  various  committees  siiu]  j 
took  upon  themselves,  without  any  call  from  the  War  Departii.  '• 
or  the  men  in  authority  under  the  Government,  to  go  ahead  *  'J: 
this  thing  and  to  take  over  this  construction  work.  Is  not  dut  i 
fair  assumption? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Well,  so  far  as  going  ahead,  much  of  the  effeii. 
work  in  fighting  the  war  was  done  by  civilians. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  understand  that.  I  have  not,  personally.  »-■ 
question  in  regard  to  the  motive. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Of  course,  we  have  our  profiteers,  and  all  that. ' 
the  underlying  motive  of  the  majority  of  the  men  was  an  entir 
good  one. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  true,  bs  it  t. « 
that  the  work  could  not  have  been  done  finally  without  autk-r' 
and  authority  was  granted  by  the  War  Department.     Tliat  *■• 
have  come  direct  from  Mr.  Baker,  after  consultation  with  the  Pr~ 
dent. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  It  came  about,  I  think — ^perhaps  your  idea  is  *' 
same  as  mine,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  a  fact — it  came  about  thr-:." 
the  feeling  of  a  group  of  disinterested  men  that  the  En^nefrrr 
Corps  was  not  in  a  position  to  do  it,  and  that  the  QuarteriLi.-: 
Corps  was  also  swamped.     For  instance,  the  committee.  I  ti.- » 
went  to  Gen.  Goethals,  among  others,  and  he  said.  "  Get  the  hies^ 
man  you  can  to  do  the  work.      He  recognized  that  it  was  a  biy  ; 
It  was  nothing  to  us  where  the  men  came  from  or  what  corps  haii  •' 
work.    The  committee  felt  that  it  was  work  for  which  only  ciTii  i  - 
were  trained.    In  other  words,  that  there  was  in  existence  no  Ar  • 
corps  that  was  personally  in  touch  with  the  contracting  field. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  was  the  assumption. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  That  was  the  fact. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  We  will  admit  that  it  was  the  fact  at  the  ti  ■ 
and  it  was  the  assumption  at  that  time  on  the  part  of  these  bmb  t'  >: 
there  was  no  corps  or  military  establishment  at  that  time  lt*t* 
enough  to  take  on  that  great  work.    And,  since  you  mention  «r 
Goethals  particularly,  you  must  recall  that  Gen.  Groethals  coodeic:  - 
the  form  of  contract  that  was  used.    You  remember  that,  do  vo«  r  : 
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Mr.  MetcaiiF.  I  have  forgotten  it.  I  will  accept  the  statemeut, 
though. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  do  not  want  to  put  anything  in  the  record  that 
is  not  aibsolutely  fair.  It  is  fair  that  the  assumption  of  all  of  us, 
and  the  understanding  was  that  this  Emergency  Constructing  Com-; 
mittee  was  only  acting  as  a  subcommittee  of  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense,  and  omy  to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity;  and  they 
only  could  make  recommendations,  and  that  those  recommendatioas 
■would  pass  up  to  Gen.  Littell,  and  thence  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
for  approval. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  But  the  fact  disclosed  that,  instead  of  simply 
acting  as  an  advisory  committee,  that  they  recommended  the  con- 
tractors in  every  instance.  The  contractor  recommended  by  the 
Emergency  Committee,  except  in  a  few  exceptions,  got  the  contract. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  Gen.  Littell,  while,  literally  speaking,  he 
Iiad  the  power  to  veto,  he  did  not  do  so  and  thereby  this  committee 
became  absolute  in  its  dictation  of  the  letting  of  these  various  con- 
tracts. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  The  last  statement  is  not  true.  I  do  not  think  tlic 
committee  was  absolute. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  In  two  exceptions? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  At  Louisville,  at  Camp  Taylor;  and  the  other  one, 
tliat  is  Camp  Lewis. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  It  took  this  committee  to  finally  adopt  a  form  of 
contract — a  so-called  contract? 

I  want  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Metcalf,  as  a  business  man,  and  as  a  man 
who  has  had  experience,  whether  or  not  that  is  a  contract.  Do  you 
call  that  a  contract  as  between  the  Grovernment  and  the  contractor? 
"What  elements  are  in  it  that  are  usually  found  in  a  contract? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  think  that  is  a  contract,  legally  a  contract. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Is  it- a  contract  or  is  it  a  written  statement  or 
agreement  between  the  Government  and  an  agent  who  is  to  do  certain 
work  for  the  Government  at  a  fixed  fee  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Well,  that  is  still  a  contract. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Is  it  not  in  the  nature  of  the  employer  rather  than 
a  contract,  rather  than  the  relation  that  is  usually  found  between  the 
two  contracting  parties? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  know ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  is  true ;  that  is  in 
any  contract  for  service.  You  are  contracting  for  services  in  a  par- 
ticular form.  You  may  contract  for  them  m  several  ways.  The 
agent  who  furnishes  the  service,  may  furnish  it  in  one  or  se^'eral 
ways.  It  is  really  a  contract.  If  you  mean  by  the  statement  that 
the  effort  was  made  in  the  contract  to  remove  the  hazard  element 
from  the  shoulders  of  the  contractor  as  far  as  possible ;  why,  yes ;  of 
course,  we  were  aiming  to  do  that,  just  in  so  far  as  you  increase  the 
hazard  element  the  Government  was  bound  to  pay  a  much  higher 
price  for  his  service. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  is  an  assumption  again  on  tiie  part  of  the 
men  who  prepare  the  contract. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  will  not  admit  that.  You  have  had  enough  ex- 
perience to  know  that  that  is  not  the  only  form  of  contract,  and  I 
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am  not  defending  that  form  of  contract  because  I  think  in  all  m.^*^— 
I  do  not  believe  that  in  so  far  as  engineering  work  generally  i«  i-i-ji- 
cemed  that  that  is  going  to  be  the  only  method  of  contract.  I  th  .  < 
under  all  political  conditions  it  is  not  possible  for  our  city  to  a<i<>!' 
it  under  certain  forms,  but  I  believe  honestly  that  we  could  r-< 
have  done  the  work  under  any  other  form  of  contract  and«r  coD>ii- 
tions  which  were  facing  these  men.  I  say  further  that  the  coiMiiti*>L- 
of  uncertainty  still  exists  sir  to  such  an  extent  even  to-day  « ■'  i 
the  armistice  behind  us,  that  the  large  corporations  of  the  o>ui.'r-. 
are  finding  it  the  only  basis  on  which  they  can  do  large  work  -a'- 
isfactorily,  which  is  simply  another  way  of  saying  the  contractor'  »• 
still  facing  a  hazard  element  that  the  corporation  thinks  it  <• 
cost  them  less  money  to  do  the  work  in  that  way  than  to  pay  :  • 
hazard  element  which  would  enter  into  the  contract  on  th«  •. 
price  or  the  lump-sum  basis. 

Mr.  McKIenzie.  We  have  got  to  the  point  where  this  conunitt'* 
prepared  a  contract  which  absolutely  removed  all  of  the  ordLofc-T 
safeguards  in  so  far  as  the  Government  was  concerned  and  enabtn: 
the  contractor • 

Mr.  Metcai;f  (interposing).  No;  I  do  not  think  that  stateeie:.: 
is  true. 

Mr.  McKENzns.  Then  point  out  one  of  the  safeguards. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  I  want  to  interpose  an  objection  to  any  assoinpt:- : 
of  that  kind.  To  begin  with,  this  committee  which  you  are  speucr 
about  did  not  prepare  the  contract.  It  was  prepared  onder  tL*.* 
direction. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  It  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Itex. 
committee  of  which  Mr.  BuUdey,  former  chairman  of  the  Hoax. 
did  the  writing. 

Mr.  DoREMUS.  I  do  not  think  we  will  admit  that  he  was  m:** 
the  direction  of  this  committee. 

I  also  do  not  agree  with  your  assumption  in  the  questim  that  t . 
at  the  ordinary  safeguards  were  removed  in  this  contract. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  It  is  found  in  the  testimony  that  the  asnal  ar . 
ordinary  safeguards  placed  in  contracts  are  not  to  be  found  in  ti..- 
form  of  contract. 

Mr.  Metcau.  I  am  very  much  surprised  at  that  I  would  be  w.7 
much  interested  in  going  further  with  that  I  can  not  undenur: 
that.  You  had  the  same  safeguards  of  inspection,  the  safqcaar  j 
of  the  materials,  labor,  and  accounting  that  you  have  in  the  ori  ■ 
nary  contracts.  The  only  essential  difference  is  the  removal  of  u- 
hazard.    The  gambler  element  is  gone. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  admit  that  the  hazards,  in  so  Hr  as  t- 
contracts  are  concerned,  are  removed? 

Mr.  Metcau.  With  one  exception,  which  is  a  very  important  ow. 
which  is  the  matter  of  payment,  and  that  still  contains  the  ekmt* 
that  is  burden  from. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Explain  that,  please. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  The  myments  to  the  contractor  were  not  pronf'- 
made  in  many  cases.  The  pay  rolls  were  held  up  in  the  early  supv 
the  methods  of  accounting  the  first  vear  were  such  thai  it  resn'it»- 
and  it  required  in  the  building  of  the  camps  a  working  capital  '■ 
$750,000  to  $1,000,000  for  which  tlie  contractor  was  to  b»  cob- 
pensated  out  of  his  percentage  to  be  remitted  to  the  coDtne^r 
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Theoretically,  the  contractor  was  to  get  his  money  for  his  weekly 
pay  roll.    But  he  did  not  by  a  long  shot. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  was  not  the  fault  of  the  contractor,  it  was 
the  fault  of  the  administration  in  not  making  payment. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  It  was  one  of  the  difficulties  in  building  up  an  ac- 
counting method  which  would  satisfy  all  and  meet  the  conditions  of 
rapid  construction  work;  in  times  of  peace  that  condition  has  even 
been  worse. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  But  all  the  elements  of  hazard  were  removed. 

Mr.  Metcaw.  Yes;  some  essential  construction. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  the  reason,  as  I  understand  you,  was  to  en- 
courage men  to  go  and  do  this  work  which  the  Government  wanted 
done  and  done  at  once. 

Mr.  Metcau.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Yes.  Now,  with  the  system  adopted,  of  course  the 
man  that  got  the  contract  had  really  what  we  call  a  "  safe  bet,"  in  the 
language  of  the  street. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  In  a  sense  he  did.  In  another  sense  he  had  the  same 
necessity  of  building  up  a  good  record  to  make  his  reputation.  He 
did  not  have  the  uncertainties  of  cost  and  the  uncertam  element  of 
construction.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  The  system  was  also  open  to  the  criticism,  and 
you  heard  me  suggest  it  to  Mr.  Fuller  this  morning,  that  this  commit- 
tee could  play  favorites. 

Mr.  Mim:ALF.  We  do  not  think  any  more  than  in  any  other  form 
of  contract. 

Mr.  McKjinzie.  The  competitive  system  being  removed  ? 

Mr.  Metcau.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  the  elimination  of  the  contractor  by  the 
method  followed,  leaves  the  committee  open  to  criticism ;  at  least  to 
the  criticism  that  if  they  so  desired,  they  had  the  power  to  play 
favorites. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Let  me  differentiate.  In  so  far  as  the  lump-sum  con- 
tract or  this  form  of  contract  is  concerned,  there  is  no  difference.  The 
same  conditions  would  have  prevailed ;  in  so  far  as  the  unit-cost  con- 
tract and  this  contract  are  concerned,  the  difference  would  be  essen- 
tially on  the  competitive  features.  That,  however,  involved,  of  course, 
the  selection  of  the  lowest  bidder. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Speaking  of  Mr.  Starrett,  I  do  not  know  Mr. 
Starrett. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  am  sorry  you  do  not.  He  is  an  excellent  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  never  met  him.  I  understand  he  is  a  very 
capable  gentleman.  But  I  just  want  to  get  into  the  record  a  few 
things  about  his  past  and  present  record.  Is  he  the  same  man  who 
was  formerly  a  member  of  the  construction  company  known  as  the 
Thompson-Starrett  Co.? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  think  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Is  he  a  brother  to  Mr.  Paul  Starrett,  who  was 
president  of  the  George  A.  Fuller  Construction  Co.  ? 

Mr.  MmX/ALF.  It  is  my  impression  that  he  is. 

.Mr.  McKenzie.  And  it  is  a  fact  that  the  George  A.  Fuller  Con- 
struction Co.  got  some  very  heavy  cobtracts  during  the  war? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  That  is  true. 
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Mr.  McKENzm.  I  am  just  stating  these  as  facts.  Xow.  do  T"'i 
know  what  position  Mr.  Starrett  or  Col.  Starrett  holds  at  the  pres- 
ent time? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes ;  it  seems  to  me  I  had  heard  the  other  dar  tLit 
he  was  the  vice  president  of  the  George  A.  Fuller  Co.  He  was  » 
practicing  architect  and  has  been  for  several  years  before  the  war: 
part  of  that  he  has  been  a  contractor  and  entered  into  the  firm  kno^ ' 
as  the  Starrett- Vanfleck  &  Co.  Then  he  came  to  Washinpton  and  ••  t 
on  this  emergency  committee  and  was  one  of  the  men  who  later  <  • 
recommended  these  contracts  and  later  on  resigned  from  the  Arc.?. 
He  resigned  his  commission  and  he  is  now  the  vice  pre^dent  of  :."-• 
George  A.  Fuller  Co.,  of  which  his  brother  is  riresident. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Now,  Mr.  Metcalf,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  few  tm^*- 
tions  going  back  to  something  that  was  thrashed  out  prettv  tJK>' 
oughly  heretofore.    I  want  to  get  your  opinion.    You  stated  in  y    ■ 
response  to  Mr.  Doremus  that  you  thought  it  advisable  to  carrr    - 
the  construction  of  the  utilities  at  the  same  time  you  pat  np  » 
shelter  buildings.    Now,  there  would  be  no  diflference  in  hariiu;  t  - 
work  done  either  under  a  lump-sum  contract  or  under  a  form  of  ex- 
tract such  as  the  cost  plus.    The  contractor  could  do  that  work  ■ 
letting  subcontractors  do  the  work,  just  as  was  done  in  the  canstr. 
tion  work  itself. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  want  to  say  right  here,  as  an  American,  of  coop* 
I  am  proud,  and  I  think  eveiy  other  American  is,  of  the  achi*'- 
ment  not  only  of  the  Construction  Division  but  of  the  entire  M 
tary  Establishment  and  the  American  people  as  a  whole,  and  th-- 
only  carried  out  the  views  of  scane  of  us.  And  the  only  qaeft\ 
involved  had  been  whether  the  way  in  which  it  was  done  was  •■  ■ 
only  possible  way  in  which  it  could  have  been  done.  We  had  •:•• 
Engineer  Corps  m  our  Army. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  concede  that  there  are  some  very  capable  wr- 
in  the  Engineer  Corps? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes ;  they  made  a  very  goo<l  i-eputation. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  They  are  men  that  could  survey  a  cantonmMit  t 
open  country,  and  to  do  the  laying  out  of  the  buildings  and  tS* 
utilities  would  be  a  very  simple  job  for  some  of  those  men.  woaki  * 
not,  in  your  judgment?    You  are  a  civil  engineer? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Of  course,  the  men  are  competent  to  do  that.  B:: 
those  men  are  not  competent  to  handle  an  organization  of  this  seai* 
with  which  such  a  time  limit  in  the  way  that  the  men  who  were  driwr 
in  this  Construction  Corps  were.  In  other  words,  those  men — do  !»■  J 
misunderstand  me,  please ;  I  am  not  belittling  the  ability  and  the  p«« 
experience  of  the  Engineer  Corps,  but  their  entire  line  of  wtuk  w*' 
experience  has  been  a  far  different  field.  You  know  that  the  <«•- 
mercial  field  is  quite  different  from  the_  Army  field.  There  *»^ 
drawn  into  this  corps  men  who  were  working  in  the  commemal  fie  - 
who  knew  commercial  methods,  who  knew  where  to<p>  for  thinc^ 
who  were  going  every  day  about  their  work,  and  those  men,  of  cwir*. 
were  able  to  do  the  work  more  expeditiously  than  the  men  who  w*rf 
not  doing  it  every  day.  It  is  not  a  question  of  competoicy :  k  i*- » 
question  of  field  of  activity. 
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Mr.  McKenzie.  Under  the  law  which  we  passed,  the  national- 
defense  act,  we  provided  that  the  Engineering  Corps  might  take  in 
reserve  engineers.  Any  man  who  could  qualify  could  become  an  oflS- 
cer  in  the  Engineering  Reserve  Corps.  At  the  time  of  which  you 
are  speaking  in  your  testimony  we  had  no  Construction  Division  in 
this  country.    It  was  not  then  necessary. 

Mr.  Metcaw.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  MfcKENziE.  How  did  we  get  it?  We  just  went  out  and  com- 
missioned Col.  Couper  here  and  Col.  Shelby,  and  went  down  the  line 
and  got  Col.  Walbridge,  who  is  present,  and  a  number  of  other  men, 
picked  them  over,  got  them,  and  gave  them  commissions  and  put 
them  in  the  Construction  Division  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps  of 
our  Army.  Now,  those  same  gentlemen,  I  take  it,  are  all  capable 
contractors.  They  would  be  able  to  go  out  and  superintend  one  of 
these  cantonments.  Could  not  they  have  done  it  just  as  well  if  they 
had  been  commissioned  in  the  Engineer  Corps? 

Mr.  Metcau.  No  ;  for  this  reason :  The  Engineer  Corps  had  cer- 
tain traditions,  certain  methods  of  doing  the  work.  It  had  a  stu- 
pendous problem  on  its  hands  in  the  handling  of  the  engineering 
work  abroad.  I  do  not  think,  sir,  that  Gen.  Black  or  the  other 
officers  of  the  Engineer  Corps  were  in  a  position  mentally  where  they 
could  have  built  up  or  given  the  time  to  the  consideration  of  the  new 
organization  which  was  given  to  the  problem  by  Col.  Littell  and  by 
particularly  Capt.  Marshall.  In  other  words,  a  group  of  men  came 
to  Washington  who  had  no  other  interests  than  assisting  in  building 
up  the  strong  corps.  That  group  of  men  was  made  up  of  men  who 
were  doing  important  engineering  work  of  different  sorts,  commer- 
cial work  m  professional  lines,  and  they  knew  personnel.  The  Engi- 
neer Corps  did  not.  These  men  were  operating  with  the  Army 
officers — Col.  Littell  and  Capt.  Marshall.  They  had  a  hearing. 
Capt.  Marshall  is  a  very  good  judge  of  character,  and  he  was  quick 
to  see  in  this.  He  was  given  a  very  large  measure  of  authority,  and 
so  the  corps  was  built  up.  Now,  if  Gen.  Black  had  taken  Capt. 
Marshall  and  had  given  him  full  authority  to  do  what  he  did  under 
this  occasion,  and  if  he  had  had  the»  authority  to  go  directly  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  with  his  problems  as  they  came  along,  the  thing 
would  have  been  done.  That  authority  would  not  have  been  forth- 
coming. Everything  would  have  to  come  through  any  style,  and 
the  cantonments  could  not  have  been  built  in  time.  The  neck  of  the 
bottle  was  too  small. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  stated  a  while  ago  that  in  selecting  contrac- 
tors, you  believed  that  they  should  select  contractors  who  had  or- 
ganization? 

Mr.  Metcaw.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Now,  when  it  comes  to  construction,  you  contend 
that  it  is  better  to  go  out  and  build  an  entirely  new  organization? 

Mr.  Metcait.  No;  we  tried  to  bring  about  the  other  thing  but  it 
could  not  be  done. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Of  course,  just  what  was  to  that  is  not  in  the  rec- 
ord so  far.  We  had  not  had  that  as  to  the  failure  of  the  Engineer 
and  Quartermaster  Corps  in  the  matter  of  construction.  They  have 
never  admitted  so  far  as  I  remember,  that  they  could  not  have  en- 
larged their  organization  and  done  this  work. 
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Mr.  Metcau'.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that.  I  do  not  think  it  U  t 
fact  that  at  that  time — it  was  not  some  6  months  later,  but  at  thit 
time  the  Engineer  Corps  was  not  anxious.  It  did  not  want  to  Ukr 
this  problem.  All  of  the  men  naturally  wanted  to  get  abroad  ar.i 
get  in  the  scrimmage. 

Mr.  MoKenzde.  Now,  in  the  method  of  picking  men  you  stab^i  je 
your  direct  examination  that  you  thought  contractors  should  be  i*l<- 
ted  who  were  familiar  with  this  kind  of  work,  and  who  had  orga:.  • 
zations,  and  who  would  go  on  and  carry  out  the  work  speedily. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes. 

Mrl  McKenzie.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  would  be  the  pn>(«: 
thing  to  do,  but  I  can  not  understand  why  they  would  select  Bai'^ 
&  Eogers,  a  firm  of  railroad  builders  to  do  this  character  of  w.  > 
when  there  were  so  many  big  contracting  firms  in  the  country  t:.-'. 
were  familiar  with  the  identical  kind  of  work  that  was  nece:!sar}  t 
be  performed.    Maybe  you  can  explain  it. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  If  I  were  to  criticize  that  at  all;  if  I  were  to  dr.r 
an  inference  from  this,  I  would  say  that  it  went  to  show  rather  t.. .: 
railroad  contractor  is  the  man  who  was  handling  organization:^  <  i  i 
large  scale,  and  with  the  flexible  camps,  was  probably  the  be^  u.  i 
for  the  job.    He  was  the  man  who  was  able  to  pick  it  up  at  »■ 
point  and  carry  it  on.    The  greater  disappointment  was  in  tai  z 
men  who  had  to  do  with  the  more  highly  organized  monumn.: 
form  of  contracting,  whereas  the  rou^  and  ready  work  was  ; 
more  analagous  type  of  construction. 

I  think  that  the  railroad  men  who  handled  their  construction  ear  - 
and  their  rapid  construction  would  probably  be  the  best  to  do  ti-- 
sort  of  work. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  It  is  very  simple  work. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is.  ^ut  it  requires  the  rapid  assemV'..:.* 
of  forces. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  But  it  did  not  require  much  of  an  architect  or  •-- 
penter  to  build  such  a  cantonment  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  No  ;  but  you  had  to  have  brains  behind  the  mac  « : 
drove  the  nails ;  you  had  to  have  the  plans  sketched  out  and  nutr.- 
ordered  and  at  the  proper  i)laces  the  most  of  the  labor  was  of  as  ■■: 
skilled  type,  but  counting  it  all  in  all  the  administrative  work  "■  .- 
what  counteid. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  said  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  you  tbocj  ' 
it  was  advisable  to  adopt  the  cost-plus  system  was  the  uncertain:  ? 
existing  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  McKenzie.  Is  it  not  true,  Mr.  Metcalf,  that  in  the  spriri:   ' 
1917,  especially  after  we  declared  war,  that  the  building  busiDc»  . 
this  country  came  to  a  standstill  practically  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  It  did  very  soon,  sir. 

Mr.  McKIenzie.  The  draft  law  was  not  then  in  operation:  thfr- 
f ore  the  draft  on  the  young  men  of  the  country  had  not  taken  pla  • 

Mr.  Metcalf.  No;  it  was  very  imminent    It  had  not  acCiu. 
taken  place. 

Mr.  McKjwzie.  Consequently  there  would  have  been  no  qoRS  . 
about  there  being  plenty  of  labor  in  the  construction  of  the  16  cam>  : 
ments? 
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Mr.  Metcalf.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  true.  There  was  labor  then. 
We  were  promised  labor.  We  tried  to  find  out  what  the  programs 
were  of  the  various  departments — the  Navy  and  the  Yards  and  Docks, 
and  so  on.  We  attempted  to  consolidate  the  labor  problem  so  that  we 
could  take  gangs  from  one  place  and  transfer  them  to  the  next  place 
without  the  loss  of  time  or  efficiency.  It  was  not  possible  to  bring 
it  about,  however. 
Mr.  McKemzie.  Was  that  in  the  spring  of  1917? 
Mr.  MetcaiiF.  That  was  before  I  left  Washington.  We  were  then 
working  on  that.  It  was  my  impression  that  it  was  in  June  or  July 
of  1917.  We  were  asked  then  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Sec- 
cretary  of  Navy. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  draft  law  in  a  sense  hin- 
dered you  ill  so  far  as  the  labor  situation  was  concerned,  for  the 
reason  that  we — I  sometimes  question  the  wisdom  of  it,  but  many 
men  doubtless  were  driven  into  the  trade  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
if  they  were  necessary  in  industrial  lines,  they  were  exempted? 

Mr.  METCAif .  I  doubt  veir  much  if  it  helped  this  type  of  con- 
struction. The  more  highly  skilled  work  as  on  the  nitrating  plant  of 
the  DuPont,  no  doubt  there  was. 

Mr.  McKbnzib.  I  am  asking  you,  if  you  look  back  in  your  memory 
to  your  own  home  town  where  you  live,  if  you  can  not  think  of  some 
men  "who  got  very  busy  and  became  engaged  in  the  carpentering  or 
blacksmithing  or  any  kind  of  an  old  job  so  that  they  could  put  down 
on  that  blank,  the  draft  blank  or  questionnaire,  that  they  were  en- 
gaged in  that  work? 

Sir.  Metcalf.  I  think  there  was  a  very  small  percentage  of  that 
kind  of  men. 

Mr.  McKenzie,  There  were  thousands  of  men  excused. 
Mr.  MetcaIiF.  That  may  be  for  the  aggregate.  No  doubt  there 
must  have  been  thousands,  but  using  the  term  in  the  sense  of  the 
slacker  which  I  take  is  what  you  mean,  I  do  not  believe  there  were 
any  considerable  percentage  of  men  in  this  country  who  were  guilty 
of  that  sort  of  thing.  I  was  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  there  was  a 
shortage  of  men  there.   The  labor  turnover  was  considerable. 

Mr.  McEenzib.  Speaking  of  transportation  Mr.  Metcalf,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  question  of  Mr.  Doremus,  you  said  that  was  another  of 
the  uncertainties.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Government  had  the 
power,  even  before  the  taking  over  of  the  railroads,  to  order  priority 
of  shipment,  and  could  not  they  have  given  the  priority  to  all  the 
necessary  materials  to  construct  these  camps  to  a  man  who  had  a 
lump-sum  contract  just  as  much  as  they  would  to  a  man  who  had 
built  it  under  a  cost  plus? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  The  form  of  contract  made  no  difference,  but  I 
assure  you  that  the  question  of  getting  deliveries  or  priority  was  not 
a  simple  matter.  We  had  not  the  cars  and  the  locomotives  and  all  the 
rest  of  it.  This  is  true.  That  introduced  a  hazard  alone  that  would 
have  made  the  contractor  raise  his  bid  on  a  lump-sum  basis  or  unit 
basis  iij  a  way  that  would  ha^•e  made  it  incomparable  with  the  actual 
cost  plus. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  But  if  he  had  known  that  the  Government  would 
have  given  priority  on  his  shipments,  he  would  not  have  needed  to 
-worry  about  the  question,  because  it  would  have  been  up  to  the  Gov- 
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emment  to  see  that  the  contractors  were  taken  care  of  in  regud  '.« 
transportation. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  It  is  a  practical  fact  that  the  contractor  faces,  mad  hv 
knew  at  that  time  that  it  was  a  tremendous  thing.  For  insUnw. 
wooden  stave  pipe  he  borrowed  at  one  place  to  take  to  another,  in  i 
that  is  expensive. 

Mr.  McKenzue.  There  is  one  other  question,  Mr.  Metcalf.  Yo'.r 
opinion  of  the  Emergency  Committee  form  of  contract  is  tbst  th.- 
manner  of  doing  things  was  necessary  on  account  of  the  emergeocy ' 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  When  did  you  think  that  the  emergency  paaaei] '. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  did  not  think  it  passed  with  regard  to  constructv-r! 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  war.  In  other  words,  when  t:.* 
munitions  bureau,  for  instance,  went  to  work  constructing,  that  m- 
just  as  much  an  emergency  as  in  the  start.  They  wanted  uiose  boii'j 
ings  just  as  quickly  as  they  did  in  the  case  of  the  construction  of  tL* 
cantonments. 

Mr.  McKbnzie.  Do  you  favor  Mr.  Metcalf,  the  continuance  br  i..* 
Government  of  that  form  of  contract  in  its  construction,  and  id  '• 
requirements  in  peace  times? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  do  not  know  enough  about  it  to  express  an  optnioc 
I  should  think  that  was  doubtful.  I  think  that  in  any  emerpurr 
that  is  the  form  of  contract  that  the  Government  will  adopt  l>  tw 
sole  form  of  contract.  I  think  there  are  occasions  where  it  wocl" 
be  more  advantageous.  I  think  where  the  competitive  biddinfr  <' 
possible  it  is  the  safer  form  for  the  Government  to  adopt.  I  thai 
there  are  many  cases  where  you  must  of  course  advantageously  MdK< 
any  other  form  and  when  another  emergency  comes,  I  think  tk 
will  be  driven  again,  as  you  were  this  time — ^1  do  not  think  the»«  s 
any  question  about  it. 

Mr.  DoKEMTTS.  Did  you  read  the  article  in  the  last  evening-'s  Was.- 
ington  Star  to  the  effect  that  the  Government  of  Japan  had  awards 
a  contract  to  the  George  A.  Fuller  Co.  on  a  cost-plus  basis  for  tb» 
construction  of  their  new  Parliament  building,  tne  estimated  v'«^ 
of  which  is  $50,000,0001 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  At  this  point  I  desire  to  insert  in  the  re<»rd  ti» 
memorandum  from  Col.  Starrett  to  Judge  Parker,  on  the  subject  -' 
"  Organization  of  Emergency  Construction  Division."  This  is  dit^' 
June  10, 1918,  it  is  as  follows  [reading] : 

JtTCB  lo.  t*:« 
Memorandum :  For  Judge  Parker. 
From:  Col.  Starrett. 
Subject :  Organization  of  Kmergency  CooBtrnctlon  Division. 

1.  It  is  proposed  tliat  the  Emergency  Construction  Committ«<>  be  bmMAm- 
In  scope  and  that  It  be  made  a  section  of  the  War  Industries  Board.  The  ?»• 
sonnel  of  the  section  would  comprise  the  present  committer  anicmentcd  t"  - 
staiT  of  men  used  to  the  rapid  handling  of  large  construction  projects.  At  f^-- 
writing  we  have  the  means  of  securing  the  identical  men  to  round  oat  s«r)  > 
section. 
The  primary  function  of  the  section  would  be : 

1.  To  investigate.  2.  To  report.  3.  To  recommend  to  the  War  InJwfv- 
Board  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  Government's  balMlOR  protcrmm. 

2.  The  section  would  (a)  help  the  board  to  stop  tbe  waste  of  valuiblF  r«* 
that  is  taking  place  in  the  construction  fleM,  (d>  prevent  the  miaaivJica-  : 
and  waste  of  money  that  is  now  so  plainly  in  evidence,  (c)  help  the  War  !: 
dustries  Board  coordinate  and  steady  the  whole  of  the  balldinc  artfvltacr  - 
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the  Army,  Navy,  Shipping  Board,  and  Housing  Bureau,  and  (d)  secure  to  the 
Government's  service  all  of  the  building  knowledge  and  ability  necessary 
properly  to  carry  out  the  building  program — something  that  the  Government 
has  thus  far  fallen  short  of  securing. 

3.  Under  existing  conditions  there  is  no  uniformity  of  policy  in  the  build- 
ing activities  throughout  the  Government  as  indicated  by  the  following: 

(o)  The  Navy  is  conducting  its  building  variously  through  the  use  of  lump 
sum,  fixed  fee,  and  percentage  contracts.  It  coordinates  a  few  of  its  material 
reqnlrMnents,.  such  as  lumber,  copper,  etc.,  through  the  War  Industries  Board. 
So  far  as  can  be  discerned.  It  has  no  uniform  system,  although  It  has  an 
undoubtedly  efficient  management  through  the  well-organized  Department  of 
Yards  and  Docks. 

( 6 )  The  Shipping  Board  is  carrying  on  a  large  amount  of  construction  work 
through  the  various  policies  of  direct  contract,  subsidies,  and  incidental  al- 
lowances in  connection  with  shipbuilding  contracts,  etc. 

(c)  The  Housing  Administration,  under  Mr.  Eldlltz,  has  an  excellent  or- 
ganization, but  at  this  writing  has  not  been  able  to  accomplish  anything  be- 
cause It  Is  as  yet  without  definite  authority.  The  law  under  which  It  will 
operate  requires  the  taking  of  lura-sum  bids  and  the  reference  of  all  of  Its 
plans  to  Congress.  With  whatever  hopeful  optimism  we  view  this  situation, 
existing  conditions  force  the  conclusion  that  very  little  will  be  accomplished 
by  the  housing  board,  even  after  authority  is  granted,  unless  the  law  Is  changed 
or  some  very  radical  methods  of  subterfuge  are  discovered. 

(rf)  The  Ordnance  Department,  although  under  direct  orders  to  clear  its 
building  operations  through  the  Construction  Division,  is  not  doing  it  and 
$:eem8  to  be  pursuing  a  variety  of  policies.  Cases  have  been  reported  to  the 
War  Industries  Board  where  contracts  as  high  as  $6,000,000  have  been  awarded 
at  cost  plus  10  per  cent  without  limitation.  We  have  credible  Information 
alsr)  that  Ordnance  is  conducting  a  great  deal  of  construction  work  by  con- 
tracting for  buildings  as  a  part  of  some  operating  contract  or  In  connection 
with  subsidies  to  chemical  and  powder  manufacturing  concerns. 

(c)  The  Construction  Division  of  the  Army  operating  under  the  uniform 
contract  has  been  the  nearest  approach  to  concerted  and  comprehensive  ac- 
tion toward  the  desired  end,  but  its  activities  are  now  being  hampered  by 
reason  of  the  dally  growing  tendency  to  force  it  into  disorganizing  competi- 
tion with  other  branches  of  the  Government. 

4.  Underlying  all  of  the  above  activities  Is  the  general  evil  of  lack  of  co- 
ordination and  failure  In  one  department  to  take  advantage  of  the  experience 
and  economy  of  another.  The  total  building  programs  of  the  departments 
above  enumerated  probably  will  run  well  over  a  billion  dollars.  Further,  we 
are  commencing  to  discover  that  the  random  employment  of  contractors  and 
the  failure  to  take  advantage  from  Job  to  Job  of  the  economies  possible  by 
using  over  and  over  again  the  most  efficient  of  the  organizations  that  have 
been  broken  In  to  do  Government  work  Is  hampering  our  own  efforts  toward 
better  organizations  and  moreover  in  fostering  a  wasteful  policy.  (See  memo- 
rnndam  to  the  War  Industries  Board,  dated  Apr.  30,  1918,  copy  of  which 
Is  hereto  attached.) 

5.  The  general  work  of  recommending  to  the  various  bureaus  the  contract- 
ing policies  they  should  follow  should  be  a  function  of  this  section. 

Further  the  emergency  form  of  contract  should  be  generally  used  and 
should  be  modified  by  providing  that: 

(a)  The  contractor  shall  not  receive  In  any  one  year  more  than  $ in 

fees  from  the  Government,  regardless  of  the  number  of  contracts  executed 
or  the  total  sum  Involved. 

(6)  The  Government  shall  have  the  right  to  assign  to  any  contractor  as 
many  contracts  as  in  its  Judgment  the  contractor's  organization  is  capable  of 
handling. 

<e)  The  Government  shall  have  the  right  to  take  parts  of  the  organization 
under  employment  and  Join  them  to  other  organizations  engaged  In  Govern- 
ment work. 

The  emergency  construction  section  should  be  charged  with  supervision  over 
these  organizations  and  recommendations  as  to  their  use.  The  War  Industries 
Board  could  consistently  approve  the  recommendations  of  the  section,  because 
such  approval  would  be  based  upon  Indisputable  efficiency  of  method,  and  the 
limitation  of  annual  profit  would  disarm  all  criticism  of  excessive  profits  being 
given  to  any  one  contractor.  The  board's  action  would  then  be  similar  to  Its 
present  activities  In   allocating  orders  for  materials.     It  would  simply  be 
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allocating  the  building  program  among  factors  over  which  the  Govermnrt.t  !« 
taking  control.  The  organizations  need  not  even  be  designated  by  their  B-n 
names ;  they  would  be  referred  to  simply  as  organization  No.  1,  X«.  2,  eir. 

6.  On  the  basis  above  outlined  the  Government  could  lniinediatt>iy  p»»«»»»: 
with  organization  toward  economy,  a  matter  In  which  It  la  now  badly  harof- 
by  its  iwllcy  or  continually  changing  organizations.    The  constmrtion  dl»t»" 
would  remain  administrative  and  supervisory;  the  contracting  orfsnlxa'i-'.* 
would  be  held  together  as  strong,  executive  units  cooperating  with  Um*  tiuym 
ment,  Improving  from  job  to  job,  and  by  intensity  of  methods  wecvUos  <>«i'  : 
vast  amount  of  the  duplication  of  work  which  is  now  going  on  by  the  <~  z 
tlnual  breaking  In  of  new  and  «ntrle<l  organisations. 

7.  The  emergency  construction  section  would  not  be  executive  and  wimW  ■■' 
concern  itself  with  the  Government's  administrotion  forces,  excepting  m«  fa*  .• 
recommendations  might  be  made  through  the  War  Industries  Boani  «>•  t«  i  t 
to  strengthen  and  better  them  in  their  coordination  with  the  contm<nliie  or.- 
Izatlons.    It  would  have  a  small  but  competent  force  of  officers  to  tni«W  »'- 
the  country  to  make  complete,  detailetl  examinations  of  existing  <>rK]iiiir.i  . 
and  to  visit  the  Government  operations,  for  the  purpose  of  »>bserviiu;  hxn  ■  - 
organizations  are  performing. 

Individual  contracting  organizations  would  be  segregate*!  lnt<»  their  r-"--   • 
branches,  such  as   (a)   held  superintendence.   (6)   accountancy,   (r)    tral*. 
peditlng,  and  (d)  designing  engineering,  and  through  its  ability  t«»  rsill  •». 
employed  organization  for  any  service  the  Government  couhl  <leta«-h  fn^i.   ' 
organization  any  of  its  strong  units  and  attach  some  of  them  to  other  it. 
zatins  to  meet  sopie  special  or  peculiar  demand. 

For  example,  the  chendcal  engineering  organization  at  Xitro.  \V.  Va.. 
been  now  broken  in  at  the  Government's  expense  on  the  peculiar  Wftrt:  •  •- 
Involved,  not  only  as  to  design  but  as  to  availability   of   niateriaU.   ar-     ♦ 
familiar  with  the  Government  relation  to  priorities,  transportation,  uia'. 
etc.    There  is  no  reason  why  the  Government  should  not  be  able  to  tiik^-  <■• 
section  of  an  organization  and  turn  it  to  use  in  some  other  orvaniaiti««i  :: 
would  otherwise  have  to  build  up  such  a  department  at  great  loss  «>f  tlui^ 
money.     The  Shipping  Board  has  carried  out  a  number  of  housing  f>.-i.,- 
Ordnance  is  about  to  undertake  similar  work  and  on  a  very  large  s«-al«-.    ' 
should  it  not  have  the  benefit  of  the  experience  the  Government  has  alr> 
paid  for?     Similarly,  why  should  not  organizations  that  have  built   h"' 
facilities  successfully  for  the  Shipping  Board  be  available  to  the  Ih-.-  . 
Board? 

S.  Under  existing  conditions  there  is  no  central  source  of  Infurmati-  - 
these  matters.    Questions  arising  In  one  bureau  addressed  to  another  arv 
to  land  on  the  snag  of  the  individual  caprice  of  some  officer  who  ha«    •■ 
through  the  particular  operation  in  question.    The  plan  here  discu«w«l  <  -.     - 
a  common  denominator  on  which  these  questions  may  l)e  judgeii.    Thl'.  >U  ■ 
nator  would  be  made  reliable  through  the  powers  that  the  War   lOittiv- 
Board  would  confer  to  investigate  and  get  at  the  basic  facts.     Kurtb«T 
emergency  construction  section  could  render  a  great  service  in  the  !>■•- 
tion  of  available  materials.     Under  present  conditions  there   is  n«>  r» 
source  to  which  anyone  can  turn  to  discover  whether  it  is  pn»per  to  •«■:•- 
this  or  that  kind  of  material,  whether  plumbing  flxtnres,  pumpa,  mact----- 
etc,  involved  in  a  project  will  be  available,  and  whether  or  n«it  the  nse  ■-' 
tain  things  by  one  department  will  in  any  way  hani|)er  other  departnient'- 

The  enormous  loss  that  the  Government  is  now  sustaining  thniogh  ra- 
buildlng  agencies  bidding  up  each   other's   labor  could   be   lareely    ia>-r 
tlirongh  the  action  of  the  Emergency  Construction  Section.    It  cuuM.  th* 
Its  power  to  investigate,  to  report,  and  to  recommend,  brlnic  to  the  S«- 
attention  the  various  dispaiitles  and  inconsistencies  now  so  flagrantly  rVi>>-    . 

For  example,   the  shell-ftlling  plant  at  Kdgewood   has  been   inyins  fc  . 
wages  and  giving  better  terms  and  conditions  to  their  labor  than  any 
Government   project   on    the   Gun|)Owder   River   Reservation.      The    n-»:- 
that  other  activities  on  the  same  reservation  conducte*!  by  the  Cm<tr»- 
Divlslon  are  suffering.     The  history  of  the  raises  and  connterralsrs  •  * 
various  competing  forces  on   that  pohit  alone  would   indicate   that   lit«^ 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  wasted  by  the  various  arti>  "  - 
locate<l   there   bidding  and   counterbldding   labor   prtcea  atal   (»niUtt<«t«. 
only  labor  turnover  lnvoIve<l  being  the  drifting  of  the  same  men  b»<* 
forth  from  job  to  Job  as  the  more  favorable  terms  were  offeretL 
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Information  on  all  of  these  points  Is  available  througli  the  War  Industries 
Jtoani,  but  there  is  now  no  coordinating  agency. 

To  make  the  work  of  this  section  effective  it  should  have  representatives 
from  the  Navy,  the  Shipping  Board,  the  Housing  Administration,  and  the 
Army.  The  special  Investigators,  upon  whose  Information  reports  and  lind- 
ings  to  the  War  Industries  Board  would  be  made,  should  be  assigned  from 
their  respective  bureaus.  For  example,  tlie  Navy  men  assiirnetl  to  duty  with 
tliis  )»e<'tion  would  investigate  Navy  jobs.  Sindlarly,  Housing  Board  men 
would  l>v'  sent  on  housing  jolKs,  etc. 

10.  It  is  to  be  observeil  that  nothing  here  contained  suggests  making  the 
Emergency  Construction  Section  executive  in  character.  Its  acts  would  be 
effe<-tlve  only  through  the  action  of  the  War  Industries  Board.  It  could, 
therefore,  never  be  accused  of  holding  up  the  progress  of  work.  However, 
its  very  existence  would  have  a  steadying  effect  on  the  Government  building 
program  wherever  conducted.  It  would  furnish  a  common  ground  from  whicli 
all  Government  building  programs  could  proceed.  It  would  serve  efficiently 
every  building  activity  of  the  Government  and  would  produce  literally  mil- 
lions of  dollars  or  savings  in  the  building  program  that  lies  before  us. 

11.  The  War  Industries  Board  can  solve  the  problem,  and  this  committee 
n<-ting  as  a  section  is  already  larg^y  organized  for  the  work.  The  responsi- 
bility is  someone's.  It  Is  a  work  that  ought  to  be  done.  Noljody  in  the 
Government  other  than  the  War  Industries  Board  can  assume  the  task  with 
any  prospect  of  success. 

W.  A.  Starrett. 
Colonel,  Quartermaster  Corps,  Natioual  Army, 
Chairman  Committee  on  Emeri/ency  Construction. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  I  want  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Metcalf,  whether  in  your 
experience  you  have  ever  heard  of  favoritism  in  the  awarding  of 
tuantracts  under  the  lump-sum  basis? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  difference  in  the  forms 
of  contracts  so  far  as  abuse.  You  can  have  abuse  in  every  tj'pe  of 
contract  that  exists.  It  gets  back  td  the  question  of  character  and 
good  faith. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  If  a  committee  charged  Avith  the  duty  of  awarding 
the  contract  was  disposed  to  exercise  favoritism,  it  could  be  done 
just  as  well  under  the  lump-sum  competitive  bid  form  of  contract 
as  tinder  the  cost-plus  form  of  contract? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  should  think  so.  Practically  so.  If  the  lump-sum 
form  is  used,  its  competitive  conditions  then  probably  limited  within 
the  range  of  certain  bidders,  under  the  action  of  its  committee  will  be. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  But  those  conditions  must  be  actual  competitive  con- 
ditions and  limited  degree  of  favoritism. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  If  a  committee  is  going  to  play  favoritisms  under 
the  lump-sum  system,  as  under  the  other  form,  if  they  desire  to  play 
favorites,  it  does  not  matter  what  form  is  used. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  As  between  a  city  contractor  whose  experience  has 
been  largely  confined  to  city  construction  and  the  railroad  contractor 
whose  experience  in  construction  has  been  in  the  open  country,  who  as 
a  general  proposition  would  be  the  best  equipped  to  handle  one  of  the 
cantonment  jobs? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Your  question  really  is  not  specific  enough  to  admit 
of  a  very  intelligent  answer.  Broadly  speaking,  I  think  that  the  ex- 
perience derived  by  the  big  railway  contractor  who  does  all  kinds  of 
things — ^the  outside  work,  grading,  bridging,  terminals,  and  so  on — 
better  fits  him  for  that  than  the  contractor  who  does  simply  the  con- 
struction of  monumental  buildings  and  commercial  office  buildings. 
In  other  words,  it  is  that  varied  experience  that  he  gets  in  the  handling 
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of  the  crews  of  men  here  and  there,  and  the  assembling  of  crews  tt  dl'- 
tant  points,  that  probably  better  prepares  and  fits  the  railroad  mia 
for  the  work.  Of  course,  it  gets  down  finally  to  the  ability  of  th- 
individual  and  the  contractor.  You  may  have  that  ability  in  <"-k 
class  or  the  other. 

(The  witness  withdrew.) 

TESTIHONT  OF  MS.  GEORGE  B.  WAIBBH^E,  SETSOIT,  UCE. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Please  give  your  name  and  address  to  the  repoivr 

Mr.  Walbridge.  George  B.  Walbridge,  Detroit,  Midi. 

Mr.  DoREMtrs.  Col.  Walbridge,  what  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Waubridge.  I  am  in  the  constructing  business. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  constructing  i>  - 
ness? 

Mr.  Walbridge.  Engineering  construction  about  18  yeare. 

Mr.  DoREMtrs.  All  of  that  time  at  Detroit  and  vicinity? 

Mr.  Waibridoe.  No  ;  I  started  in  Chicago,  New  York,  Hom  • 
Tex.,  and  Detroit. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  businft-  >' 
Detroit. 

Mr.  WaijBbidgb.  Six  or  seven  years. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  And  you  are  now  engaged  in  that  busine-  :' 
Detroit? 

Mr.  Wai^ridge.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dor£MT7S.  I  wish  you  would  give  the  committee  some  ido 
the  volume  of  your  buildmg  opei-ation  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Walbridge.  At  the  present  time  I  have  imder  contract  t^>  ' 
16  separate  jobs,  varying  from  a  few  thousand  to  probably  $6,00<.'."' 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  What  do  they  aggregate  approximately  ? 

Mr.  Walbridge.  About  $8,000,000  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  What  particularly  big  job  are  you  engaged  on  d«»' 

Mr.  Walbridge.  The  construction  of  a  town  and  factory  baildi:-' 
for  the  Wills-Lee  Corporation  Car  Building  Manufacturing  PUr' 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  Are  Mr.  Wills  and  Mr.  Lee  the  gentlemen  who  »  " 
formerly  connected  with  the  Ford  Motor  Car  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Walbridge.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMtJS.  Will  you  give  us  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  •• 
undertaking,  as  to  materials. 

Mr.  Walbridge.  It  is  a  pretty  big  proposition.    Tlie  program  p  ' 
as  it  is  laid  out,  as  we  figure,  will  take  about  50,000.000  feet  of  '< 
ber,  220  miles  of  roads,  and  there  will  be  at  least  14,000.0fti  t-' 
more  of  buildings  to  be  built — docks,  power  houses,  et«.    Mile- 
roads  and  sewers  and  water  front,  and  all  of  which  we  are  «cti" 
engaged  in  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Has  any  estimate  been  made  of  the  propoefd  •- 
of  the  entire  job? 

Mr.  Walbridge.  No;  they  do  not  know. 

Mr.  DoREMTTs.  Under  what  sort  of  a  system  has  the  work  b«a  ;* 

Mr.  W^albridge.  Under  a  cost-plus  contract. 

Mr.  DoHEMus.  Will  you  give  the  committee  an  idea  of  boiV.  'i 
conditions  as  they  exist" at  Ifetroit  to-day,  as  to  their  mngnitDilf ! 
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Mr.  Walbridge.  I  think  Detroit  now  has  got  the  greatest  building 
program  that  it  ever  had.  I  think  there  is  upward  of  $50,000,000 
of  construction  work  going  on  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  DoREAius.  Can  you  tell  us  what  proportion  of  that  work  is 
being  contracted  for  on  a  cost-plus  system? 

Mr.  Walbridge.  I  think  to  the  best  of  my  judgment  it  is  prac- 
tically all  of  it.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  ]ob  at  the  present  time 
on  a  straight  contract  basis. 
Mr.  DoKEMus.  Briefly,  how  do  you  account  for  that  fact? 
Mr.  Walbkidge.  Well,  you  can  not  get  a  contractor  who  will  take 
the  responsibility  to  do  it  due  to  the  labor  market  and  the  material 
market,  both  of  which  are  very  unstable  at  the  present  time.  If  he 
(lid,  he  would  bid  so  high  that  it  would  be  px'ohibitive  to  build. 
There  are  no  reputable  ccmtractors  in  Detroit  who  would  attempt 
to  take  a  contract  on  a  straight  lump-sum  contract. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Were  you  connected  with  the  Construction  Divi- 
sion during  the  war? 
Mr.  Walbridge.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoKEMus.  Will  you  please  inform  the  committee  as  to  how 
you  became  connected  with  the  Construction  Division? 

Mr.  Walbridge.  Yes;  I  was  asked  if  I  would  not.  It  was  thought 
that  my  experience  would  be  of  benefit.  I  never  did  anything  but 
construction  work.  It  was  an  awful  big  job  that  they  had  on  their 
hands,  and  they  thought  that  I  would  fit  m  down  here,  and  so  I  got 
letters  and  telegi-ams  from  different  members  of  the  Construction  Di- 
Tision,  and  I  finally  came  down  and  joined  them  and  gave  my  services 
to  the  country. 

Mr.  DoBEMus.  And  from  that  tiine  until  the  armistice  was  signed 
you  were  connect€d  with  the  Construction  Division  ? 
Mr.  Walbrhxie.  Entirely. 
Mr.  DoREMus.  Did  you  get  a  commission  ? 
Mr.  Walbridge.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  What  was  your  rank  when  you  retired  from  the 
.-ervice  ? 
Mr.  Walbridge.  Lieutenant  colonel. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  During  your  connection  with  the  Construction  Di- 
vision, did  you  have  charge  of  the  construction  of  any  camps  ? 

Mr.  Walbridge.  Yes ;  I  had  charge  of  two  camps ;  two  of  the  camps 
were  put  under  my  supervision.  They  were  Camp  Humphreys  and 
Camp  Custer,  and  I  looked  at  other  portions  of  other  camps. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  I  would  like  to  get  your  judgment.  Col.  Walbridge, 
based  upon  your  experience  as  a  constructor  and  engineer,  as  to 
whether  the  adoption  of  the  cost-plus  system  of  awarding  contracts 
for  the  construction  of  the  16  cantonments  was  a  wise  policy. 

Mr.   Walbridge.  Well,  I  say  this  very  advisedly,  being  a  con- 
tractor, but  I  believe  there  was  no  other  way  by  which  we  could  have 
done  it  and  got  our  work  done  as  quickly  as  we  did.    I,  as  a  con- 
tractor, would  not  have  dared  to  try  to  bid  on  the  cantonments  on  a 
lump-sum  contract,  or  anyone  else  in  his  senses. 
Mr.  DoREHiTs.  Why  would  you  not  dare  to  do  it  ? 
Mr.  Walbridge.  Because  I  would  be  afraid  of  going  broke. 
Mr.  DoREMus.  What  things  might  have  broke  youf 
Mr.  Walbridge.  Well,  labor  conditions,  the  labor  market,  trans- 
portation, and  everything  that  goes  into  the  hazard  the  contractor 
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takes  when  he  takes  the  lump-sum  contract;  all  things  beyond  (us 
contract,  absolutely  as  a  matter  of  fact.  I  was  asked  as  a  oontractor 
to  make  a  lump-sum  contract  on  the  construction  of  aviation  fidd  in 
Michigan.    I  aosolutely  refused. 

Mr.  DoHEMus.  You  did  construct  it? 

Mr.  Wai^ridge.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoRBMus.  Under  what  sort  of  a  contract  did  you  take  itf 

Mr.  Walbridge.  This  contract  used  by  the  Construction  Divisioii. 
practically  the  same  kind. 

Mr.  DoKEMTTS.  Is  there  anything;  further  you  could  tell  us,  Colooei. 
as  to  the  reasons  which  lead  you  to  the  opinion  that  it  would  hav? 
been  inadvisable  in  1917  to  award  these  contracts  on  the  lump-son. 
basis,  or  can  you  tell  us  about  the  transportation  conditions ! 

Mr.  Walbridge.  Everybody  was  feeling  that  things  were  unstable. 
and  when  things  are  unstable,  you  are  loathe  to  put  your  moner  x 
jeopardy  with  things  coming  up  that  you  have  no  control  over  i: 
all.  The  railway  facilities  were  not  as  they  were  in  use  befoiv  thr' 
war.  You  could  not  count  on  the  delivery  of  material.  You  cool-: 
not  count  on  receiving  it  on  time.  If  you  would  not  receive  your 
material  on  time,  you  would  have  men  loafing  on  the  job,  and  thiz 
would  cost  you  money.  I  do  not  believe  a  responsible  contraf  •• 
would  have  taken  a  contract  on  a  straight-contract  basis. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Colonel,  when  did  you  take  your  last  IuiDp-«-:= 
contract? 

Mr.  Walbridgb.  About  three  years  ago,  I  guess. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  built  Selbridge  Field  for  the  GovemnMs: 

Mr.  Walbridge.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzle.  How  much  did  the  Government  pay  you,  Colocf. 
for  building  it,  for  your  work.  Did  you  do  other  work  for  u» 
Government? 

Mr.  Walbridge.  No. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  How  much  did  they  pay  you  for  handling  thai ' 

Mr.  Walbridge.  I  think  it  was' $95,000. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  They  were  well  satisfied  with  your  work! 

Mr.  Walbridge.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  build  it? 

Mr.  Walbridge.  I  think  in  34  days  from  the  time  we  got  the  eat 
tract,  and  I  practically  lived  on  that  job  until^  it  was  completed. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  How  long  were  you  on  that  job  yourself,  Cokael ' 

Mr.  Walbridge.  I' was  on  that  job — ^I  think  I  lived  on  that  job  tor 
two  and  one  half  months  without  leaving. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  would  cover  the  whole  time? 

Mr.  Walbridge.  No;  after  it  got  to  the  finishing  stages  I  went  back 
to  my  office  and  I  went  out  occasionally.  I  gave  up  my  busines  tai 
went  out  on  the  job  at  first,  though. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  An^  for  that  you  got  $95,000? 

Mr.  Walbridge.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  then  you  came  down  and  was  oommisnooed  t 
(iolonel  right  off  the  reel  ? 

Mr.  Walbridge.  No,  sir — major. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  then  what  was  yonr  pay? 

Mr.  Walbridge.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  month  for  t 
major;  $3,000  a  year. 
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Hifr.  McKknzie.  And  as  a  colonel  you  drew  $3,500  base  pay  for 
a  lieutenant  colonel? 

I  -want  to  ask  you  a  Question,  Colonel.  It  is  thoroughly  evident 
that  you  are  a  practical  Wider.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  or  not, 
with  that  colonel's  commission  in  your  pocket  and  the  eagles  on  your 
shoulder 

Mr.  Walbbjdgz  (interposing).  No;  I  did  not  have  an  eagle  on  my 
shoulder. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Whether  or  not  you  could  not  have  put  up  one  of 
those  camps  for  the  Government  on  a  colonel's  salary  ?  Would  that 
destroy  any  of  your  capacity?  You  built  Selbridge  Field  and  then 
you  became  a  colonel  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States.  By  doing 
that  did  it  take  away  any  of  your  ability  to  go  out  on  a  field  and 
build  a  camp  for  the  Government? 

Mr.  Walbhidge.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Government  could  have 
taken  such  men  as  you  and  commissioned  them  and  gone  onto  this 
ground  and  put  up  these  camps  and  not  only  saved  perhaps  the 
fees  that  were  paid  the  contractors  but  perhaps  saved  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  the  management? 

Mr.  Walbridge.  Positively  no ;  no,  sir.  I  did  not  have  any  equip- 
ment when  I  came  down,  and  you  can  not  build  without  equipment 
and  material.  In  addition  to  not  having  equipment.  I  also  did  not 
have  an  organization. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  became  of  your  organization  that  you  had 
at  Detroit? 

Mr.  WALBRrooE.  My  organization  was  all  broken  up;  some  of  my 
men  enlisted  and  others  were  drafted.  I  might  have  asked  for  some 
men,  but  it  would  not  have  done  much  good.  Some  of  my  men 
went  into  construction  work,  and  they  went  to  France,  and  one  of 
them  is  still  there. 

Mr.  McKenzib.  Then  they  got  some  good  men  in  the  Engineer 
Corps? 

Mr.  Walbridge.  Yes;  we  gave  them  some  good  men.  I  might 
state  that  I  did  not  come  down  here  with  the  idea  to  get  in  the 
te.stimony.  I  was  not  supoenaed  at  all.  I  am  down  here  in  Wash- 
ington on  other  business  entirely.  The  people  back  home  in  the 
little  country  town  of  Detroit,  in  Michigan,  are  beginning  to  get 
worried  a  little  bit  about  the  taxes  they  have  to  pay,  and  this  con- 
dition is  true  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  That  this  condition 
exists  all  over  the  country  is  substantiated  by  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  movement  on  foot  in  which  there  are  representatives  of  124  dif- 
ferent organizations,  comprising  upward  of  150,000  men,  all  think- 
ing about  this  same  proposition.  They  are  holding  a  convention 
now  at  the  Willard  Hotel.  They  are  in  session.  They  have  come 
here  to  Washington  to  voice  their  protest  and  to  talk  with  their 
Representatives  in  regard  to  methods — helping  to  devise  possible 
methods  in  which  they  think  the  Government  departments  should 
Imj  run. 

One  of  the  principal  things  and  the  principal  argument  which 
has  come  up  has  been  relative  to  the  transfer,  or  the  contemplated 
transfer,  of  construction  work  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engmeers. 
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That  is  the  one  that  is  receiving  the  most  discussion  by  these  n«n 
who  represent  these  150,000  different  men  back  home. 

Another  proposition  is  their  hearty  indorsement  by  these  organi- 
zations who  represent  this  150,000  men  back  home,  owin^  to  then 
efficient  work,  and  ask  that  by  reason  of  their  efficient  work  on  «»l- 
struction  that  they  be  transferred  to  a  department  of  public  work* 
on  account  solely  of  the  efficient  way  in  which  it  has  been  seen  thi: 
they  handled  the  work. 

It  is  my  duty,  and  I  was  selected  to  talk  with  Mr.  Doremiis  ac . 
Mr.  Nichols  in  regard  to  this  matter  and  make  my  report  to  t'-t 
convention  this  afternoon,  and  that  is  why  I  have  been  here. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Col.  Walbridge,  I  have  been  suspicious  for  90s.' 
time  that  there  was  a  well-organized,  active,  and  particularly  w*::- 
organized  propaganda  being  put  out  for  the  continuance  in  p«<» 
times  of  the  Construction  Corps  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  Walbridge.  That  is  not  true. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  when  did  you  first  bar 
about  it? 

Mr.  Walbridge.  It  has  been  brewing  for  upwards  of  8  or  9  moct'  • 

Mr.  McKenzie.  How  did  you  come  to  hear  about  it  at  first ! 

Mr.  Walbridge.  Why,  some  of  us  people,  who  were  down  here  v  . 
saw  the  inefficient  business  methods  of  the  different  departmoits  ' 
the  Government.  We  saw  that  by  their  inefficient  methods  they  »*:• 
wasting  our  money  as  taxpayers,  and  we  just  realized  that  it  is  ab  •  * 
time  for  this  waste  to  stop. 

For  instance,  there  are  27  different  bureaus  in  the  United  Stmt's 
Government  that  are  doing  construction  work.    Those  different  ■•  - 
i-eaus  have  got  27  purchasing  organizations,  27  auditinir  sT<trc±. 
and,  in  fact,  27  complete  overhead  organizations.    Now,  we  want  :• 
protest  against  the  spending  of  our  money  in  that  way. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Please  name  those  27  organizations. 

Mr.  Walbridge.  I  do  not  think  I  can  name  those,  but  it  ^•■»^ 
there  are  27.  

Mr.  McKenzie.  Where  did  you  get  those  records?  Who  hr 
nishes  you  with  those  records? 

Mr.  Walbridge.  I  do  not  know  where  we  get  them,  but  I  kiK« 
you  have  the  Engineer  of  Construction  Division  in  the  Interior  IV 
partment,  and  it  is  not  advisory,  they  build.  Then  you  haw  ♦•- 
lighthouse  people,  then  you  have  the  Bureau  of  Waterways.  ti» 
Reclamation  Bureau,  and  there  are  27  of  them  in  all.  There  is  »'- 
the  Treasui^y  Department,  Irrigation  and  Beclamation.  I  ran  "  ' 
name  them  all,  but  if  you  so  desire  I  will  write  you  and  tell  yno  w>4* 
they  are. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Would  you  favor  attaching  onto  the  Militarr  F> 
tablishment  of  the  Government  an  additional  corps  of  perhanc  :: 
commissioned  officers  and  several  thousand  enlisted  men  to  ao  t-* 
things  that  can  be  done  without  any  additional  expense  f 

Mr.  Walbkidob.  I  am  not  asking  to  put  on  additional  men.  it  ottr- 
to  take  off  men. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  If  you  can  point  out  to  me  or  any  member  of  C»*t 
gress  where  the  addition  of  170  officers  and  so  nianv  enlisted  c 
will  be  a  saving  to  the  Government  I  will  be  glad  to  have  yon  i»- 
it  out. 
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Mr.  Waubridge.  You  can  name  the  25  different  places  where  you 
can  take  them  off. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  would  you  take  off? 

Mr.  Waubridge.  Have  not  rivers  and  docks  organizations? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  How  would  you  do  away  with  it? 

Mr.  Walbridge.  I  would  put  them  all  under  one  head. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  you  tnink  that  the  Navy  Department  will  ac- 
cept your  proposition  on  this  thing? 

Air.-  Waiaridge.  I  do  not  know  about  the  Navy  Department,  but 
if  the  reorganization  is  made  by  you  people  it  will  be  effective.  Take 
my  own  business.  I  have  16  propositions  right  now  and'  I  have  one 
overhead  office  that  handles  those  16  propositions,  one  purchasing 
agent,  one  auditing  department,  one  estunating  department. 

Now,  as  it  is  handled  by  the  Government  I  would  have  sixteen  times 
iny  main  overhead,  and  all  departments  would  be  sixteen  times  as 
large  and  I  would  go  broke,  and  that  is  what  the  Government  will  do 
if  it  does  not  conserve  and  does  not  put  all  those  under  one  good 
business  head. 

Mr.  McKenzie.    Do  you  maintain  that  the  Treasury  Department 
carries  a  construction  division  and  that  the  Coast  Guard  carries  a 
construction  corps,  and  that  you  would  do  away  with  all  that  and 
put  it  all  under  one  construction  corps? 
■  Mr.  Walbridge.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  likewise  that  you  would  do  away  with  all  the 
other  activities  of  the  Government  and  have  them  under  one  con- 
struction corps? 

Mr.  Walbridge.  Absolutely. 

Air.  McKenzie,  Is  it  not  true  that  in  the  Treasury  Department  all 
they  have  tliere  is  the  architect  who  designs  the  buildings  and  then 
they  make  regular  contracts  and  have  outside  men  to  do  the  work  ? 

Mr.  Walbridge.  In  a  way. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  How  did  those  140  organizations  that  you  are  tell- 
ing about  come  together  ? 

Mr.  Walbridge.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  did  not  start  it,  did  you? 

Mr.  Walbripoe.  No;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Somebody  must  have  started  it? 

Mr.  Walbridge.  I  think  they  did;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  you  have  come  all  the  way  to  Washington 
to  pass  resolutions  asking  Congress  to  fasten  on  to  the  military 
establishment  this  additional  power  and  to  transfer 

Mr.  Walbridge  (interposing).  No,  sir;  we  are  not  asking  that. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  to  transfer  from  all  the  other  bureaus  of  the 
(jovernment  whatever  construction  may  have  to  be  done  by  the 
Governnient. 

Mr.  Walbridge.  Positively  not.  We  are  not  asking  to  have  it  put 
into  the  military  establishment,  we  want  it  under  the  Department 
of  Public  Works.  It  has  all  got  to  be  consolidated  under  one  head 
in  some  department. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Then  you  would  take  it  out  from  the  military 
establishment? 

Mr.  Walbridge.  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  in  the  military  estab- 
lishment at  all. 
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Mr.  McKenzib.  You  would  hire  them  as  dvilians  and  pay  tbon 
KG  much  a  month? 

Mr.  Walbridoe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  then  you  would  have  them  do  the  eonstrnc- 
tion  work  for  the  Army.  I  now  ask  you,  Col.  Walbridge,  what 
do  you  know  about  the  propaganda  on  the  part  of  the  Constrnetioc 
Coras? 

Mr.  Walbridoe.  Only  what  I  am  telling  you  now.  I  think  that  t 
Department  of  Public  Works  ought  to  be  organized.  Every  foreici 
country  has  such  a  department  now. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  There  has  been  more  lobbying  along  this  line  bj 
men  who  served  in  the  Construction  Corps  of  the  Armv  so  far  a* 
I  am  concerned  than  in  any  one  thing  in  connection  with  the  Anny 

Mr.  Walbridoe.  We  are  not  asking  for  the  continuance  of  tiv 
Construction  Corps,  but  as  I  say  we  want  it  taken  up  as  a  unit,  ts: 
that  is  what  we,  as  taxpayers,  are  interested  in. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  thmk  it  will  be  fair  to  wait  at  least  until  Cog 
gress  has  time  to  digest  and  study  the  record  and  the  economicml  4t- 
ing  made  by  the  Construction  Corps,  if  such  was. a  fact,  and  I  thl:^ 
it  would  be  wise  at  least  not  to  hasten  the  work  of  creating  this  w« 
corps  until  we  are  at  least  satisfied  in  our  own  minds  that  their  or-: 
duct  and  their  management  of  the  construction  during  the  war  ar : 
since  has  been  of  such  a  character  that  we  would  feel  warrmnted  - 
continuing  that  activity  in  peace  times- 


Mr.  Metcalf   (interposing).  If  you  will  pardon  me  t 
Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  I  can  explain  this  proposition  to  yon. 

This  movement  is  quite  independent  of  the  Construction  Corps.  I 
went  out,  as  the  delegate  of  the  New  England  Water  Works  Aasor  • 
tion,  to  the  convention  in  Chicago  last  April,  to  a  convention  trt* 
was  called  to  consider  this  question  of  the  ^ablishment  of  a  ri 
tional  department  of  public  works. 

The  same  movement  took  place  30  years  ago;  then  perhaps  15  yrar- 
ago,  and  then  now. 

It  was  the  belief  and  the  experience  of  engineers  primarily,  ir: 
architects,  chemical  engineers,  and  men  of  that  type  that  the  vi<f 
was  tremendous — ^was  awful  on  the  part  of  the  (xovemment.  TV't 
said  just  what  has  been  stated  here;'  that  is,  that  the  constrort.'  ~ 
work  going  on  in  the  various  different  departments  was  carried  f^' 
at  enormous  cost  to  the  Government  and  that  the  Government*-  - 
terests  best  could  be  conserved  by  having  all  constmction  wori 
executed  under  one  head  of  department,  such  as  the  department  -' 
public  works.  They  felt  that  the  work  could  all  be  done  at  one  pla-f 
under  one  head  and  bureau  rather  than  at  12  or  15  different  jMarp^ 
We  were  represented  at  the  last  convention,  some  70  odd  orftan-n- 
tions,  with  a  membership  of  something  like  100,000. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Contractors  and  engineers! 

Mr.  Mettalf.  There  were  a  few  contractors.  Thev  were  tp" 
largely  engineers  and  architects  of  the  various  national  asBocitti"^ 
water  works,  and  engineering  associations.  The  American  Sor«KT 
of  Civil  Engineers,  Mechanical  Engineers.  Mining  Engineers.  FT-^- 
trical  Engineers,  and  so  on.  That  is  where  the  movement  came  fmrr 
some  of  the  men  interested  in  the  first  movement  were  prnaent  V:  * 
time. 
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Mr.  McKenzie.  You  may  be  absolutely  right  about  that.  I  am 
not  questioning  your  statement  or  your  sincerity  in  maMng  it,  but 
it  does  seem  rather  strange  that  just  at  this  time,  when  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  especially  the  Committee  on  Military  Af- 
fairs, is  considering  a  bill  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Army  on  a 
peace-time  basis  and  when  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  a  number  of  prom- 
inent men  in  the  Army  have  recommended  the  discontinuance  of  the 
Ck>nstruction  Corps  as  a  separate  corps,  that  we  are  now  confronted 
with  this  activity  on  the  part  of  the  people  on  the  outside,  who  ordi- 
narily would  not  know  the  difference  between  the  Construction  Corps 
and  a  flying  corps,  as  far  as  having  any  particular  knowledge  of  what 
the  thing  meant. 

Mr.  Walbhidge.  I  think  that  is  what  brought  it  about.  It  was  not 
to  bring  this  before  you.  This  principle  antedates  it  by  months;  it 
extends  well  upward  of  a  year.  It  is  a  direct  result  of  what  I  have 
seen  and  that  is  what  a  very  large  body  of  engineers  and  architects 
and  others  skilled  in  this  sort  of  work  have  come  into  intimate  contact 
with— 4hey  have  come  into  contact  with  the  operations  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  such  a  way  that  they  have  never  been  brought  into  before 
.and  it  has  been  brou^t  home  to  them. 

Mr.  DoREMTJS.  As  I  understand  you,  Col.  Walbridge,  you  did  not 
come  to  Washington  to  advocate  the  continuance  of  the  Construction 
Corps  of  the  Army,  did  you? 

Mr.  WALBRmoE.  I  believe  that  if  we  get  what  we  are  after  it  will 
nut  the  Construction  Corps  out  of  business.    That  is  what  I  think. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  What  you  were  advocating  is  the  coordination  of 
all  the  building  activities  of  the  Federal  Government  so  far  as  pos- 
sible under  one  head,  or  finder  one  department? 

Mr.  Walbridge.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  DoREMTjs.  And  in  your  judgment  that  would  result  in  economy 
to  the  Government? 

Mr.  Walbridoe.  I  think  that  is  what  we  all  believe. 

Mr.  McKemzie.  I  do  not  think  I  get  clearly  just  what  organizations 
are  represented  in  this  meeting  down  at  the  hotel.    Who  are  they  ? 

Mr.  WAI.BRIOGE.  There  are  124  different  organizations  represented 
here  from  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union.  I  can  not  name  all  of 
them.  There  is  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  Me- 
chanical Engineers,  the  Mining  Engineers,  the  Building  Supply 
Men,  the  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  United  States,  the  Lum- 
berman's Association  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  They  are  affiliated  building  crafts? 

Mr.  Walbridge.  No;  not  at  all;  those  are  manufacturers  and  en- 
^rineers  and  builders. 

Mr.  McKJENziE.  They  furnish  materials? 

Mr.  Walbridge.  The  manufacturers  do  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  it — ^they  are  architects. 

Mr.  McKenzie,  Do  they  manufacture  plumbing  supplies? 

Mr.  Walbridqe.  The  Manufacturers'  Association  manufacture  au- 
tomobiles and  engines  and  everything  in  the  manufacturing  line. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  is  all. 

(The  witness  withdrew.) 
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TESIIHOlirr  OF  US.  OEOBGE  W.  STOBCK,  CE&TlifU&D  FUBUC 
ACCOTTNTAirT,  NEW  YOKK  CITY,  H.  Y. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  bj  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  McKenzib.  Please  give  your  full  name  and  address  to  the 
reporter. 

Mr.  Storck.  George  "W.  Storck,  55  Liberty  Street,  New  Tork  Citr. 
N.  Y. 

Mr.  McKemzie.  What  is  your  business,  Mr.  Storck? 

Mr.  Storck.  I  am  a  certified  public  accountant. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  business. 

Mr.  Stohck.  Since  1895. 

Mr.  McKbnzib.  Have  you  been  in  the  employment  of  the  Gotctt- 
ment  at  any  time? 

Mr.  Storck.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzeb.  In  what  position  ? 

Mr.  Storck.  I  held  the  position  as  expert  accountant  for  xbt 
United  States  Department  or  Justice  for  over  10  years. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  was  the  character  of  your  work  during  thi: 
,  period  of  time? 
Mr.  Storck.  Examining  national  banks,  mail  fraud,  bankmp(r.<>> 
etc. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Under  what  department  did  you  make  certain  :- 
vestigations  at  Camp  Lee  ? 

Mr.  Storck.  Under  the  War  Department,  under  Gren.  LittelL 

Mr.  McKjinzie.  Were  the  orders  issued  by  Gren.  Littell  ? 

Mr.  Storck.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  State  what  you  did  and  when  your  services  ters.. 
nated,  and  why. 

Mr.  Storck.  I  will  state  that  in  the  latter  part  of  1917  a  rw"  ■*■: 
was  made  by  Gen.  Littell  to  Mr.  A.  Bruce  Bielaski,  the  chief  of  .- 
vestigations,  for  an  accountant  to  make  an  investigation  of  Cit  • 
Lee.    I  saw  General,  then  Col.  Littell,  and  subsequently  a  letter  *-• 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Justice  granting  me  a  furlough  to  r 
off  the  Department  of  Justice  pay  roll  and  to  go  on  the  War  I» 
partment  pay  roll.    Here  is  the  letter,  sir  [indicating].     I  repor: 
on  or  about  September  27,  1917,  to  a  Capt.  Henry  McConnell.  •? 
tioned  at  Fort  Jay,  Governors  Island.    When  I  arrived  there  d" 
McConnell  told  me  that  certain  irregularities  there  had  come  to  « i-  ■ 
Littell's  ears,  relative  to  this  camp,  and  that  he  wanted  a  then.-  j 
examination  made.    I  asked  about  getting  men,  and  some  S  -t  . 
men  were  employed,  and  went  on  the  War  Department  pav  r»''    • 
make  this  investigation.    When  I  got  at  Camp  Lee,  I  aske<l  for  f 
vouchers  covering  payments  that  had  been  made.    I  found  that  t^  - 
was  not  a  voucher  that  had  been  audited  or  prepared  althaogh  : 
disbursing  officer  at  that  time,  Capt.  Ira  J.  Hooks,  had  paid  oat  ••  * 
$4,000,000.    When  I  learned  of  that,  I  called  the  attention  of  a  >!• 
Abadie,  later  I  believe  Col.  Abadie,  now  with  the  Shippin|r  Bo»r 
and  Capti  McConnell,  and  we  got  hold  of  Capt.  Hooks,  and  arranr' 
for  a  meeting  in  the  hotel  in  Petersburg.    That  night  Capt.  H>>  -' 
came  and  we  talked  over  the  matter  with  the  captain  and  be  said  ^ 
thought  ho  had  the  vouchers — ^that  is,  Capt.  Hooks — that  he  rr.  •■ 
upon  an  auditing  committee  of  the  field  auditor.    It  was  soggest*^]  : ' 
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]Vf aj.  Abadie  that  we  all  proceed  to  Washington  and  lay  the  facts  be- 
fore Gen.  Littell  and  other  officers.  I  left  the  following  morning 
about  3  o'clock,  arriving  in  Washington  about  10  o'clock  uie  follow- 
ing morning.  The  facts  were  stated  to  Col.  Littell  aijd  I  believe  Maj. 
Marshall  and  I  believe  Maj.  Shelby  at  that  time. 

I  believe  there  was  a  W.  P.  Hilton,  division  auditor,  who  was  also 
present;  also  a  Mr.  West,  a  central  auditor  who  was  called  in.  The 
facts  were  laid  before  them  and  the  division  auditor  was  instructed 
to  get  the  vouchers  out  as  quickly  as  he  possibly  could,  and  we 
all  returned  to  Petersburg.  After  waiting  a  reasonable  time,  I  re- 
ceived about  50  vouchers — ^that  is,  50  original  vouchers  with  20  or 
more  subvouchers  attached.  We  laid  out  a  plan  to  go  over  each 
and  everr  one  of  the  vouchers.  I  have  the  form  here  if  you  care  to 
see  it.  We  worked  on  that  for  about  a  month  or  two.  Then  the 
vouchers  stopped  coming  in  again.  Capt.  McConnell  laid  the  facts 
before  Col.  Littell,  forcing  these  vouchers  to  come  through  more 
quickly.  Mr.  Hilton,  who  was  the  division  auditor,  \fras  taken  off 
the  work,  and  Mr.  Clader,  who  was  field  auditor  of  Philadelphia,  and 
then  after  resigning  his  position,  I  was  asked  whether  I  would  take 
the  auditorship.  I  told  them  "  nothing  doing."  It  was  then  given 
to  the  chief  clerk,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Brunsen,  and  I  believe 
the  appointment  of  this  man  was  made  by  Maj.  Abadie.  I  worked 
down  there  from  around  September  27  to  January  13.  I  believe 
January  10,  1918,  while  I  was  receiving  some  of  tne  vouchers  that 
had  already  passed  and  distributed  on  my  forms,  the  auditor,  the 
field  auditor,  requested  these  vouchers,  stating  that  he  wanted  to 
make  some  corrections.  When  they  came  through  again  instead  of 
the  sheets  being  sent  through  they  had  substituted  other  vouchers 
vs^hich  came  direct  but  of  like  number.  I  called  Capt.  McConnell's 
attention  to  this  and  suggested  that  he  go  to  Washington,  that  I 
would  not  be  responsible  to  make  any  investigation  or  audit  after 
passing  a  voucher  once.  Capt.  McConnell,  went  up  that  night  to 
Washington  and  we  had  arranged  that  if  Gen.  Littell  was  to  call 
the  investigation  off,  he  would  wire  me.  I  have  Capt.  McConnell's 
telegram  here.     [Reading:] 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  18,  1918. 
Gkoboe  Stobck, 

Hotel  Petersburg,  Petersburg,  Va.: 
Meet  me -at  "Cannon  Ball"  to-morrow  morning.    Finis. 

MOUBELL. 

The  next  morning  the  Cannon  Ball  train  was  due  at  10  o'clock. 
I  did  not  go  out  to  tne  camp,  but  I  went  to  the  Atlantic  coast  station 
in  Petersburg  and  I  met  Capt.  McConnell.  He  and  I  proceeded 
together  to  the  camp.  On  the  way  there  Capt.  McConnell  stated 
to  me  that  he  had  laid  the  facts  before  the  general,  and  that  he,  the 
general,  thought  we  had  accomplished  our  mission  at  Camp  Lee. 
When  we  arrived  at  Camp  Lee,  Capt.  McConnell  bought  an  officer's 
locker  and  all  of  our  working  papers,  statements  by  witnesses,  con- 
nected with  the  investigation  were  placed  in  this  officer's  trunk  locker 
and  corded,  properly  labeled,  and  the  same  was  placed  in  the  brick 
vault  of  the  construction  quartermaster  for  safe  keeping.  I  saw 
that  this  was  done. 
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Mr.  McEJENziE.  That  is  what  was  done  with  your  date! 

Mr.  Storck.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  were  employed  hj  this  oommittee  in  ordar  to 
give  us  the  benefit  of  what  you  have  done  at  that  time,  on  wUdi 
you  made  no  report.    Why  did  you  not  make  a  reportt 

Mr.  Storck.  My  report  was  made  heretofore. 

Mr.  McKsNziE.  I  mean  to  the  committee.  Why  did  yoa  not  make 
a  final  statement  in  this  case? 

Mr.  Storck.  For  the  simple  reason  that  I  did  not  have  any  data 
to  go  by.    It  was  in  my  trunk. 

Mr.  McKsazTE.  Did  the  War  Department  ever  call  on  yon  to  make 
a  report  for  what  you  had  done? 

Mr.  Storck.  No,  sir;  but  it  was  my  purpose  to  make  a  writtas 
report  as  soon  as  I  got  through  with  the  work,  the  same  as  I  do  ia 
all  cases. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  After  being  employed  by  this  conmiittee,  did  jkk 
make  any  effort  to  get  hold  of  this  data,  and  what  was  the  result ! 

Mr.  Storck.  Yes,  sir;  I  personally  visited  Camp  Lee,  sew  Mi: 
George,  the  utility  officer  in  charge,  together  with  him  we  inspect**: 
the  brick  vaults,  looked  all  through  them  but  could  find  no  trace  ri 
the  trunk.  He  stated  to  me  that  he  was  under  the  impression  thix 
he  got  instructions  to  send  all  papers,  have  them  packed  up  = 
cases,  some  35  in  fact,  and  have  them  sent  to  an  office  in  BaltimoR. 
the  exact  street  of  which  I  do  not  know.  I  went  to  Baltimore.  I 
saw  the  officer  in  charge  and  I  do  not  recall  his  name  at  this  momect 
He  showed  me  the  inventory,  that  is  the  contents  of  the  35  cases  froc 
Camp  Lee,  but  there  was  no  mention  of  this  trunk.  Capt.  WeascB. 
and  this  young  man  [indicating].  Walter  Wessen,  made  a  searcl' 
for  it- 
Mr.  McKenzie.  They  made  a  search  here  in  Washington! 

Mr.  Storck.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  told  by  this  officer  in  charge  in  Bai- 
timore  that  if  I  would  go  down  and  see  Capt.  Hooks's  chief  clerk. 
who  was  then  in  the  Munitions  Building  at  5th  and  B  Streets..  :: 
Washington,  he  might  be  able  to  tell  me  something  about  the  trodc. 
I  went  there.  This  young  man  referred  me.  to  Capt.  Hooks.  I  aa» 
Capt.  Hooks  and  he  stated  that  the  last  he  saw  of  that  trunk  was 
that  it  was  down  there  in  the  vault.  He  stated  that  he  did  not  con- 
sider them  his  papers,  and  he  paid  no  attention  to  them.  Tliat  *.$ 
as  far  as  the  trunk  was  concerned. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Have  you  been  able  to  find  the  trunk  up  to  tlu* 
time? 

Mr.  Storck.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Your  records  being  lost,  I  want  to  ask  3roQ  to  statt 
from  memory  all  the  things  that  you  have  found  out  regardisr 
Camp  Lee  as  to  the  lack  of  system  oi  auditing  and  checking,  of  paj- 
ments  and  expenditures  and  any  irregularities  that  yoa  discorenc 
there,  either  in  the  method  of  carrying  on  the  business  or  payii^  bb- 
authorized  things  belonging  to  the  contractor.  Also  any  other  ir- 
regularities that  you  may  have  noticed. 

Mr.  Storck.  I  notice  that  freights  were  being  paid  within  the  IC*"' 
mile  limit.  I  noticed  that  discounts  were  not  being  talren.  I  knev 
that  they  were  paying  higher  prices  than  contracted  for  for  lonbar 
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from  local  dealers,  and  I  called  the  attention  of  the  Field  Auditor 
to  this  fact  and  he  commenced  to  make  these  deductions.  They 
amounted  to  some  seventh-odd  thousand  dollars.  If  the  bills  have 
been  paid  they  deducted  the  amount  from  subsequent  vouchers. 
IL<ater  I  examined  these  vouchers. 

Mr.  McKbnzie.  By  that  you  mean  that  your  investigation  saved 
the  Government  $70,000,  is  tnat  the  idea! 

Mr.  Storck.  I  mean  that  my  investigation  showed  that  there  was 
carelessness.  They  did  not  properly  finish  or  check  up  their  records 
and  had  it  not  been  called  to  their  attention  they  would  have  lost 
seventy  thousand-odd  dollars. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Storck.  While  I  was  there  I  looked  into  some  of  the  local 
p>eople  from  whom  they  purchased,  like  in  Charlottesville,  in  the 
account  of  Binehart  &  Dennis.  I  know  that  they  made  purchases 
from  the  W.  T.  Martin  Hardware  Co.  The  exact  figures  I  can  give 
you.    I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  better  read  this  into  the  record : 

W.  T.  Martin  Hardware  Co.,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

The  purpose  of  an  examination  of  the  books  of  the  above  com- 
pany was  to  .determine  whether  or  not  this  company  had  any  con- 
nection with  the  Rinehart  &  Dennis  Co.,  as  the  writer  had  been 
reliably  informed  that  they  had. 

An  examination  of  the  books  discloses  the  fallowing:  That  the 
W.  T.  Martin  Hardware  Co.  was  organized  under  the  laws  of  Vir- 
^nia  in  1912  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000  j)ar  value  $100  a  share, 
the  incorporators  being  W.  T.  Martin,  S.  E.  Rice,  C.  W.  Graves, 
and  J.  Hollis  Rinehart — ^the  latter  of  Rinehart  &  Dennis  Co. 

An  examination  of  the  stockholders'  ledger  and  the  stock-cer- 
tificate book  shows  outstanding  certificates  as  of  date  October  13, 
1919,  as  follows: 

Three  hundred  and  twenty  shares  outstanding,  among  which  are 
the  following: 


Dote. 


1    Slians. 

In  name  Of— 

60 

Hollis  Rinehart. 

ISO 

J.  Bollls  Rlnebart. 

..I           n 

Do. 

:)       10 

Do. 

15 

Hollis  Rinehart. 

10 

P.  H.  Faulconer. 

10 

Do. 

200 

Jan.  24, 1912 

Feb.  7, 1917 

Do 

Aug.  27, 1917 

Not.  M,  1917 

Feb.  7, 1917 

Aug.  31, 1917 

Total 

Mr.  McKekzie.  Who  is  this  man  Faulconer? 

Mr.  Storck.  The  superintendent  of  the  Rinehart  &  Dennis  Co. 
at  Camp  Lee — general  superintendent. 

Of  the  320  shares  outstanding  as  of  date  of  October  13,  1919,  200 
.shares  were  held  by  Rinehart  and  Faulconer,  which  gave  them  the 
control  of  the  W.  T.  Martin  Hardware  Co.,  and  such  shares  were 
issued  prior  to  and  during  the  time  that  the  Rinehart  &  Dennis  Co. 
had  the  contract  for  the  construction  of  Camp  Lee. 
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During  the  years  1917,  1918,  and  1919  and  at  the  time  the  :>•-•' 
shares  were  outstanding  of  which  Messrs.  Rinehart  and  Faulc«>r  - 
held  200,  dividends  were  declared  on  the  outstanding  stock,  a*  f< 
lows : 


Dates. 


I  Amount 
I  Per  cent.,  otdivi- 
I  (lend. 


Jan.  6, 1917. 
JnlyZ,  1917.. 
Dec.  31, 1917 


10 
8  ' 
10  ' 


13,200 
2,500 
3,200 


Dates. 


;  July  27, 1918. 
I  Jan.  7, 1919.. 

I 


Pcretai.    ef-iiTv 


« 
10 


Individual  checks  were  drawn  to  the  order  of  the  stockholders  '■•f 
record  as  of  date  the  dividends  were  declared,  and  Messrs.  Rinehart  a 
Faulconer  received  their  checks  for  the  amount  of  their  dividoids. 

At  a  meeting  of  January  6,  1919,  the  following  directors  of  t:- 
W.  T.  Martin  Hardware  Co.  were  elected :  J.  Hollis  Rinehart,  P.  H 
Faulconer,  A.  T.  Parrott,  C.  W.  Graves,  and  S.  E.  Rice. 

At  a  meeting  of  January  8,  1917,  the  following  directors  «*:♦ 
elected:  J.  Hollis  Rinehart,  S.  E.  Rice,  R.  D.  Rhodes,  and  C  W 
Graves. 

At  a  meeting  held  January  8, 1918,  directors  were  elected  a*  ab«<«r 
and  in  addition  thereto  P.  H.  Faulconer  and  H.  E.  Parrott. 

An  examination  of  the  general  books  of  the  W.  T.  Martin  Bar  • 
ware  Co.  shows  an  account  with  Rinehart  &  Dennis  Co.  in  wh-  • 
under  date  of  July  5,  1917,  Rinehart  &  Dennis  Co.  purcha.«ed  5. 
rolls  of  roofing  for  $3,045,  which  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  S.  FL  R  - 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  company,  was  for  the  Camp  Lee  job. 

John  A.  Payne  Lumber  Co.,  Vera,  Va. 

The  John  A.  Payne  Lumber  Co.  is  located  at  Vera,  Va.,  10  mile>  .f 
the  railroad  from  Appomattox  and  20  miles  off  the  railroad  fr^ : 
Prospect,  Va. 

The  John  A.  Payne  Lumber  Co.  prior  to  June  1,  1917,  wa<  kn'-- " 
as  the  Faulconer  Lumber  Co.,  a  corporation  organized  under  the  !j'-- 
of  the  State  of  Virginia,  in  the  year  1916,  with  a  capital  of  $15."  ■ . 
in  shares  of  the  par  value  of  $100  each. 

OFFICERS. 

Its  officers,  directors,  and  stockholders  at  the  time  being : 
P.  H.  Faulconer,  president,  who  held  $5,000  of  the  capital  st<^L 
Hollis  Rinehart,  vice  president,  who  held  $.),000  of  the  cap;t. 
stock. 

John  A.  Payne,  secretary-treasurer,  who  held  $5,000  of  the  cap."  ■ 
stock. 

The  capital  was  paid  in  cash  and  the  corporation  purchased  a  tr»  * 
of  timber  in  Appomattox  County  from  Messrs.  Hardstack  <ft  Gilber 
and  also  purchased  the  necessary  machinery  and  equipment. 

Up  to  June  1,  1917,  the  Faulconer  Lumber  Co.  had  upward  ' 
1,000,000  feet  of  lumber  cut  and  seasoned  on  it-s  property,  acl  ••- 
informed  by  Mr.  John  A.  Payne,  who,  by  the  way.  is  a  brother-in-Ii* 
of  P.  H.  Faulconer,  that  they  were  desirous  of  selling  this  luntbrr  : 
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Camp  Lee,  but  as  Einehart  &  Dennis  Co.  were  the  contractors, "  They 
w^anted  to  do  everything  on  the  square,"  they,  the  stockholders  of  the 
Kaulconer  Lumber  Co.  (Payne,  JRinehart  &  Faulconer)  decided  to 
sell  out  the  company  to  Mr.  Payne  who  was  to  organize  the  John  A. 
l*ayne  Lumber  Co.,  not  as  a  corporation  but  as  a  copartnership,  the 
copartner  being  Mrs.  Payne,  the  wife  of  John  A.  Payne  and  the  sister 
of  Faulconer. 

Payne  Bought  out  the  Faulconer  Lumber  Co.  for  $10,000,  which 
w^as  paid  in  uie  following  manner: 

Payne  gave  his  note  or  notes  for  the  purchase  price  to  Faulconer 
but  the  notes  were  never  paid,  nor  were  they  protested,  for  the  reason 
that  he  paid  the  interest  thereon. 

The  Faulconer  Lumber  Co.  did  not  give  up  its  franchise,  and  the 
corporation  was  kept  alive  by  Mr.  Payne  paying  its  corporate  tax 
to  the  State  of  Virginia. 

From  July  31, 1917,  to  December  31, 1917,  the  John  A.  Payne  Lum- 
ber Co.  sold  to  the  Rinehart  &  Dennis  Co.  lumber  for  Camp  Lee, 
amounting  to  $75,100.97,  all  of  which  has  been  paid  for  at  an  aver- 
age price  of  $27.50  per  1,000  feet,  f.  o.  b.  Petersburg,  Va. 

The  books  of  the  John  A.  Payne  Lumber  Co.  show  that  after 
writing  oflf  depreciation  for  the  period  ending  December  31,  1917, 
the  net  profits  were  $6,000.  These  profits  were  not  distributed  in 
the  form  of  dividends,  but  were  used  to  purchase  additional  ma- 
chinery and  equipment. 

On  January  1,  1919,  the  John  A.  Payne  Limiber  Co.  sold  out  to 
the  Faulconer  Lumber  Co.  its  business  for  $10,000  (exactly  the 
amount  for  which  the  Faulconer  Lumber  Co.  sold  to  tne  John  A. 
Payne  Liunber  Co.)  the  consideration  being  as  follows:  The  notes 
that  the  Payne  Lumber  Co.  gave  to  the  Faulconer  Co.  for  $10,000 
and  which  had  not  been  paid  (on  the  interest  having  been  paid 
thereon)  P.  H.  Faulconer  canceled  the  note  and  in  addition  returned 
the  interest  that  Payne  had  paid  on  the  notes. 

During  the  period  that  the  John  A.  Payne  Lumber  Co.  controlled 
or  had  uie  Faulconer  Lumber  Co.  new  IJooks  were  not  opened  nor 
the  old  ones  changed,  but  on  the  contrary  the  books  of  the  Faul- 
coner Lumber  Co.  were  used  to  conduct  the  business  of  the  John  A. 
Payne  Lumber  Co. 

At  the  time  that  Payne  took  over  the  Faulconer  Lumber  Co.  the 
stock  of  Hollis  Rinehart  of  $5,000  and  P.  H.  Faulconer  of  $5,000 
were  surrendered  to  John  A.  Payne,  when  it  again  became  the 
Faulconer  Lumber  Co.  Payne  surrendered  the  original  shares  back 
to  both  Rinehart  and  Faulconer. 

When  Mr.  Payne  was  asked  for  the  "stockholders'  ledger"  and 
"  the  minute  book  "  of  the  company  he  stated  that  the  Faulconer 
Lumber  Co.  had  never  kept  any  minutes  and  that  Mr.  Faulconer 
had  at  one  time  stated  that  they  should  keep  a  minute  book,  or  there 
might  be  some  trouble,  but  they  (the  stockholders  and  directors) 
had  never  gotten  together  to  pass  any  resolutions,  but  that  they  had 
consulted  with  each  other  from  time  to  time  as  to  the  policies  of 
the  company,  that  they  did  not  keep  a  stockholders'  ledger  for  the 
reason  that  there  were  only  three  stockholders  and  their  accounts 
were  shown  on  the  current  ledger. 

Mr.  Payne  is  now  acting  as  general  manager  for  the  Faulconer 
Lumber  Co.  at  a  salary  of  $1,200  per  annum.    No  salaries  have  been 
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paid  to  either  Rinehart  or  Faulconer,  and  while  no  dividends  have 
been  declared,  nevertheless,  the  assets  of  the  Faulconer  Liunber  Co. 
have  been  increased  $6,000  through  the  profits  of  the  John  A.  Pajnr 
Lumber  Co.,  who  used  these  profits  to  purchase  new  machinery  and 
equipment,  and  which  in  turn  was  transferred  over  to  the  Fsal- 
coner  Lumber  Co. 

BiNEHART  &  Dennis  Co. 

I  might  say  in  preface  that  P.  H.  Faulconer  was  reoeivinc  « 
salary  of  $600  a  month,  which  I  questioned  at  the  time,  from  theuoT 
ernment  on  the  pay  rolls  of  the  Kinehart  &  Dennis  Co. 

An  examination  of  the  stockholders'  ledger  and  the  stock  certifi- 
cate books  show  that  the  above  corporation  was  organized  in  191" 
under  the  laws  of  Virginia  with  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000  par 
value  of  $100  a  share;  that  there  was  issued  and  outstanding  op  t> 
June  8,  1918,  4,719  shares,  aggregating  $471,900,  and  that  there 
still  remains  in  the  treasury  $28,100,  or  281  shares.  The  oatstaod 
ing  stock  was  as  follows : 


In  name  of — 

Date. 

Number 
shares. 

S75 

'«4 

920 

315 

50 

SO 

25 

25 

25 

10  ! 

SO  I 
S6S  1 
133 
lOOj 

In  name  o(— 

Date.        '  ^^5" 

W.  F.  Dennis 

.\pr.  10,1917 
do 

W.  B.  Faaloooar 

E.  W.  Hardesty 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

W.  .1.  Otbeoo 

Do 

E.  R.  Paiilponer 

Do 

...' April  10.1M7 

P.  H.  Faulconer 

do 

do 

Estella  Faulconer 

E.J.  Perkins 

Do 

do 

do 

do 

...,  Apr.  xMiz  ■ 

do 

do 

Do 

do 

...1 do 

Do 

do 

Do  

do 

do 

Do 

do 

do                          . 

Do 

do 

Do 

do.. 

Do 

Feb.  25,1918 
Apr.  10,1917 

do 

do 

D.C.SIobohm 

Do 

Do 

...' do 

Lena  T.  Rinehart 

W.  H.  Faulconer 

do 

....  Mar.     5  ratx 

Do ■ 

At  that  time  Mr.  P.  H.  Faulconer  held  920  shares  of  the  Rinritart 
&  Dennis  Co.  stock.  His  wife  held  315  shares.  And  that  was  Apr. 
10, 1917 ;  and  he  still  holds  them.  That  covers  the  Government.  That 
Mr.  Hollis  Rinehart  holds  434  shares;  that  Mr.  W.  F.  Dennis  holi- 
875  shares;  that  Mrs.  Lena  T.  Rinehart,  the  wife  of  Hollis  Rin^xart. 
holds  568  shares.  Mr.  Faulconer's  brother,  W.  H.  Faulconer.  hoid* 
233  shares;  Mr.  E.  W.  Hardesty  holds  83  shares;  Mr.  W.  A.  Giba^- 
holds  28  shares;  Mr.  E.  R.  Faulconer  holds  67  shares;  Mr.  D  « 
Slobohm  holds  1  share;  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Perkins  holds  242  diam<^. 

On  the  pay  rolls  at  Camp  Lee,  and  which  will  be  confirmed  I>t  31 : 
E.  W.  Hardesty,  treasurer  of  the  Rinehart  &  Dennis  Co.,  there"  wer- 
employed:  E.  J.  Perkins,  W.  A.  Gibson,  who  was  employed  in  thr 
office  of  Rinehart  &  Dennis  as  chief  clerk  at  Camp  Lee  and  that  D.  <' 
Slobohm  acted  as  assistant  manager  for  Rinehart  &  Dennis  at  Can.: 
Lee  and  that  E.  R.  Faulconer  was  employed  aj*  superintendent  •' 
teams  at  Camp  Lee. 

Prior  to  1917  the  directors  of  the  Rinehart  &  Dennis  Ca,  for  tht 
year  1916,  were  as  follows :  W.  A.  Rinehart,  Hollis  Rinehart,  E.  W 
Hardesty,  E.  J.  Perkins,  W.  A.  Rinehart,  2d.,  W.  F.  Dennis.  P 
H.  Faulconer,  W.  H.  Faulconer,  and  E.  R.  Foulconer. 
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For  the  year  1916  dividends  of  50  per  cent  were  declared  on  the 
outstanding  stock. 

For  the  year  1917  dividends  of  30  per  cent  were  declared  on  the 
outstanding  stock. 

For  the  year  1918  dividends  of  8  per  cent  were  declared  on  the 
outstanding  stock. 

Individual  checks  to  the  stockholders  were  issued  and  Messrs. 
Faulconer,  Slobohm,  Perkins,  and  Hardesty  received  checks  for 
their  dividends. 

From  an  examination  of  the  general  ledger  it  will  be  noticed  that 
all  of  the  outstanding  shares  that  each  and  every  one  of  the  stock- 
holders were  permitted  to  draw  money  upon  account  from  Bine- 
hart  &  Dennis  Co.,  and  the  reason  as  given  by  Mr.  Hardesty,  the* 
treasurer,  was  that  the  Rinehart  &  Dennis  Co.  had  too  much  sur- 
plus funds  in  bank.  Mr.  Hardesty  further  states  that  these  loans 
were  made  to  the  stockholders  on  a  percentage  basis  of  the  shares 
outstanding  and  that  the  said  loans  are  payable  on  demand. 

Under  date  of  January  1,  1919,  the  ledger  accounts  show  that 
accounts  were  opened  with  all  of  the  outstanding  stockholders, 
who  received  money  amounting  to  $226,606.23. 

I  questioned  Mr.  Hardesty,  the  treasurer,  regarding  the  same, 
and  he  said  that  the  Rinehart  &  Dennis  Co.  had  too  much  surplus 
funds  in  bank,  and  that  they  had  held  a  meeting  and  decided  to 
loan  these  various  accounts  to  their  stockholders,  which  was  subject 
to  a  demand  loan. 

I  asked  him  for  his  minute  book  and  when  he  gave  it  to  me  I 
looked  all  through  the  book  but  I  could  not  find  a  resolution  auth- 
orizing the  payment  of  these  amounts  and  reducing  the  surplus  of 
the  Rinehart  &  Dennis  Co. 

In  going  through  their  files  I  found  a  number  of  claims  which 
had  been  filed  by  Rinehart  &  Dennis  with  the  War  Department,  a 
number  of  which  were  the  same  that  I  had  charged  back,  or  had 
been  charged  back  when  I  was  at  Camp  Lee  in  1917. 

statement  showing  the  claims  of  Rhinehart  <£  Dennis  Co.  filed  with  the  War 
Department  giving  their  original  claim  number,  the  description  of  the  claim, 
amounts,  etc. 


xnaim 
No. 


1 

3 

3 

4 

S 

9-1 

10 

13-1 

20 

29 

30 

33 

35 

36 

39 


Description. 


Deduction  lumber  shortages 

Deduction  lomher  prices 

DedoctkmtrelKbt,  lOO-mlle  limit 

Petrasbnrg  to  Camp  Lee 

Deduction  toundry 

Deduction  offloer  salaries 

Deduction  Brlggs  Y.  M.  C.A.work 

Deduction  officers'  hotel  expenses,  etc 

Deduction  lumber  prices 

Deduction  proved  impald  Invoices  merchants  will  not  receipt. 

Deduction  unpaid  lumber  underRraao 

Deduction  Invoices  unpaid  lack  delivery  proot 

Deduction  charge  backs  lack  delivery  proof 

Deduction  lack  delivery  proof 

Deduction  trench  machine  rental 


Total. 


A,  amount. 


tS,823.83 
24,011.  S4 
19,748. 11 
15,522.44 


B,  balance 
uncleared. 


3,601.60 


:L 


t837.16 


1,268.36 
143.20 
1,664.63 
1,200.00 
387.4S 
321.32 
153.92 

"'"476."86 
376.66 
199.67 
273.53 

ssaoo 


46,997.61  I       7,842.61 
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I  wish  to  call  attention  that  A  represents  claims  paid  when  proiif 
is  established  that  they  have  not  been  previously  paid.  B  represpot- 
claims  now  in  Maj.  Newton's  hands  for  decision. 

Claims  of  Binehart  <f  Dennis  Co.,  Camp  Lee. 


Claim 
No. 

Description. 

1 
Car 

7 

8 

Disallowed  insurance     

i  -• 

9 

Total 

.  ,^ 

Note.— To  be  submitted  by  contractor  to  Auditor  for  War  Department. 
Claims  6j/  contractor  on  railroad. 


Claim 
No. 


Description  '  D  a- 


Deductions  for  shortages 

Deductions  for  sliortages 

Ciiarge  backs — pipe  shortages. , 
Charge  backs—pipe  shortage . . 


Total •        t 


Binehart  A  Dennis  Co.,  -workiny  on  in  Baltimore  to  get  in  shape  hff' « 

submitting. 


I 
'^jj^  I .  Description.  E.  as  ■ 

I 

r         "  ~  "  "  "~ 

32  I  Chargeback  freight CC  • 

34  I  Unpaid  oil  dniins  not  returned >" 

.IS  :  Cement  bags  lost ".  •• 

40  I  Chargeback  memorandum  736  on  fee 

Total •  - 

SUHMABT. 

Total  Of; 

A ««k  • 

B 

C •  «. 

D I 

E •  *.  - 

Total  claims  pending •.  •• 

These  claims  have  been  deducted  from  vouchers  by  the  field  a=: 
itors  department,  tlie  details  of  which  are  on  file  with  the  commhtrt 
At  the  time  of  my  examination  of  the  Camp  Lee  records  in  the  Ian." 
part  of  1917  and  the  early  part  of  1918  deductions  of  $70,106.37  Li. 
been  made  from  various  vouchers. 

From  an  examination  of  the  vouchers  for  claims  filed  by  t 
Rinehart  &  Dennis  Co.  with  the  War  Department  I  find  a  nomi*' 
of  the  items  mentioned  in  the  above  statement  hare  been  paid,  ar 
that  actual  payment  has  been  made  by  the  War  Department  a|c;^ 
gating  $80,756.05.     Some  of  the.se  claims  have  been  jof^ifiable  -.* 
the  part  of  the  Rinehart  «ft  Dennis  Co..  and  they  claim  toat  all  of  i-» 
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original  papers  to  support  their  claims  are  in  the  possession  of  the 
War  Department. 

And  on  examination  of  the  correspondence  and  the  vouchers  on 
£Lle  in  the  o£Gce  of  Binehart  &  Dennis  Co.  I  find  that  the  following 
claims  have  been  paid: 

VOUCHKB   490,  BINEHABT   A    DENNIS   CO. 

For  month  of  December,  1918,  which  was  for  road  fee,  account  of 

road  work  done  at  Camp  Lee $19,194.02 

Less  overadditions  on  pay  rolls 1,010.26 

18, 183. 76 

This  claim  was  paid  by  United  States  Treasury  check  dated 
December  2,  1918,  for  $18,183.76,  drawn  by  William  McKaye  Scott, 
construction  quartermaster,  at  Camp  Lee,  and  was  deposited  in  the 
National  Bank  at  Charlottesville  to  the  credit  of  Binehart  &  Dennis 
Co.  general  account. 

Rinehart  &  Dennis  Co.  up  to  this  time  has  not  been  paid  for  the 
deduction  of  $1,010.26. 

VOXTCHEB   380,  BIKKHABT  &    DENNIS  00. 

Grovemment  voucher  232,  January  22,  1918,  Perkinson  &  Finn,  for 

rental  of  concrete  mixer 1378.00 

March  31,  1918,  Rlnetmrt  &  Dennis  Co.,  monthly  office  pay  roll  for 

Mnrch,  1918  993.98 

March  31,  1918,  Petersburg  Sand  &  Gravel  Co.,  switch  charges  on  sand 

and   gravel   shipped 1,140.00 

2,511.98 

This  claim  was  paid  by  Government  check  No.  1428  on  March 
19,  1919,  signed  by  William  McKaye  Scott,  construction  quarter- 
master at  Camp  Lee,  and  on  which  day  Rinehart  &  Dennis  Co.  paid 
Perkinson  &  Finn  the  said  amount  as  covered  by  their  voucher 
No.  584. 

VOUCHER  605,  HINEHAKT  &  DENNIS  CO. 

For  month  of  April,  1917,  In  payment  of  claims  Nos.  3  and  4,  freight-  $3, 512. 19 

This  claim  was  paid  by  Government  check  No.  3741,  dated  April 
24,  for  $19,489.75,  and  on  April  24,  Government  check  No.  3742  for 
$15,522.44,  said  checks  being  signed  by  William  McKaye  Scott, 
construction  quartermaster  at  Camp  Lee,  and  covered  by  Govern- 
ment vouchers  Nos.  159  and  160. 

Claim  No,  3  represented  freight  within  the  100-mile  limit,  Peters- 
bui^. 

Claim  No.  4  represented  freight  Petersburg  to  Camp  Lee. 

Of  the  deductions  for  claim  No.  3,  $1,258.36  still  remains  unpaid. 
On  claim  No.  4  there  still  remains  unpaid  $143.20. 

VOtJCHER  A30,  BINEHABT  *  DENNIS  CO. 

For  month  of  May,  1919,  for  iwrtlons  of  claims  Nos.  1,  2,  and  32,  lumber 
shortages,  lumber  prices,  and  charge  back  freights,  $8,352.80. 

These  claims  were  paid  on  Government  vouchers  Nos.  28,  29,  and 
80  by  Government  warrant  No.  3988  May  16,  1919,  signed  by  Wm. 
McKaye  Scott,  Construction  Quartermaster  at  Camp  I^. 
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VOTTCREB  NO.  6B1,  BINEbABT  *  DENNIS  CO. 

May,  ldl9,  for  claims  attached  (no  memorandam  of  same)  covered  tor  Go% 
eminent  vouchers  Nos.  14  to  20,  inclusive,  fbr  supplies,  |U,2S1.S7. 

These  were  paid  by  Government  warrant  No.  5313  dated  June  T. 
1919,  signed  by  Wm.  McKaye  Scott,  Construction  Quartermaatcr. 
Camp  Lee. 

VOUCHBB  NO.    703,   BINEHART  *   DENNIS  CO. 

June,  1919,  for  claims  as  per  receipted  invoices  turned  over  to  Held  awBtar 
at  Camp  Lee  as  per  letters  June  23  and  June  25,  1919,  Rlnebart  tt  Deoaif  t 
claims  Nos.  22,  28,  34,  38,  42,  and  20,  $5,001.19. 

These  claims  were  paid  by  Government  warrant  No.  5402  dated 
July  5,  1919,  signed  by  Wm.  McKaye  Scott,  Construction  Qoartcr 
master.  Camp  Lee. 

VOUCHES  7682,  BINBHABT  *  DENNIS  00. 

July,  1919,  contractor's  claim  No.  40,  error  deducting  fee  covered  hy  i-  ■ 
emment  voucher  No.  23  dated  July,  1919,  175.81. 

This  claim  was  paid  July  26,  1919,  by  Government  warrant  N 
6423  dated  July  23,  1919,  signed  by  Wm.  McKaye  Soott,  Constrv 
tion  Quartermaster. 

VOUCHEE  NO.    58B,  RINEHABT  *   DENNIS  CO. 

September,  1919,  for  claim  No.  10,  Brlggs  Electrical  Co..  accoant  of  wt 
trlcal  work  for  temporary  Y.  M.  G.  A.  camp.  Government  voacber  No.  & 
1387.45. 

This  claim  was  paid  on  September  23,  1919,  by  check,  CapC>  In  > 
Hooks,  No.  4195  dated  September  22,  1919. 

This  item  appears  on  pay  roll  No.  8  charged  to  "  Building  : 
foreman  at  75  cents  an  hour,  6  linemen  at  60  cents  an  hour,  aini  - 
helpers  at  45  cents  per  hour,  in  all  63  hours." 

Kinehart  &  Dennis  Co.  state  that  they  were  directed  to  do  ti.- 
work  by  Maj.,  now  Col.  Edwards. 

SUMUABT. 

Voucher  490 $!&  la  "• 

Voucher  585 2.5i:.r 

Voucher  605 SS.01i:- 

Voucher  430 S.3R:.' 

Voucher  651 11,  SL  ' 

Voucher.  703 5.  Out  •• 

Voucher  7682 r  * 

Voucher  885 3ST  • 

An  examination  of  the  vouchers  made  by  us  in  Baltimore  ofirp  .**' 
the  War  Department  shows  that  the  general  contractor  (Rindiart  i 
Dennis  Co.)  received  as  their  fee  the  sum  of  $250,000.  maxiirTr 
made  up  as  follows : 

Aug.  10,  1917.  voucher  303i - <-.-  " 

Sept  15,  1910,  voucher  118 !«••  •• 

Nov.  28,  1017.  voucher  840 - .     lOR  .;•. 

230.  »• 
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Mr.  McKbnzie.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  these  claims  have 
been  allowed  since? 

Mr.  Stobck.  Yes,  sir ;  they  have.  I  think  that  under  the  date  that 
I  have  just  read  into  the  record. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  wish  you  would  read  into  the  record  those 
claims  that  have  been  allowed,  as  I  understand,  these  are  matters 
that  you  objected  to  when  you  were  making  your  investigation  at 
Camp  Lee,  and  had  them  charged  back  to  them. 

Mr.  Storck.  Yes,  sir;  through  the  field  auditor. 

Voucher  No.  490,  of  the  Rinehart  &  Dennis  Co.,  is  in  the  sum  of 
$19,194.02,  in  the  month  of  December,  1918.  This  was  settled  by  a 
United  States  Treasury  check  dated  December  2, 1918,  for  $18,183l26, 
drawn  by  William  McKaye  Scott,  construction  quartermaster,  at 
Camp  Lee,  and  was  deposited  in  the  National  Bank,  at  Charlottes- 
ville, to  the  credit  of  Rinehart  &  Dennis  Co.,  general  contractors. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  was  that  claim  for,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Stobck.  It  was  for  road  work,  for  which  proper  voucher  had 
been  sent  through.  I  do  not  say  that  claim  was  not  justifiable,  but  it 
-was  not  justifiable  at  the  time. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  is  the  next  voucher? 

Mr.  Stobck.  Voucher  No.  586,  Rinehart  &  Dennis  Co.  This 
voucher  is  Government  voucher  No.  232,  dated  January  22,  1918,  to 
Perkinson  &  Finn,  for  rental  of  concrete  mixers.  This  amounted  to 
$378. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Was  that  a  proper  item  to  be  paid  ? 

Mr.  Stobck.  That  had  been  lying  idle  and  had  not  been  used,  al- 
though they  had  been  paying  the  rental  of  it. 

Mr.  DoBEMus.  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  that? 

Mr.  Stobck.  As  far  as  that  is  considered,  I  know  they  were  asked 
to  pay  it,  but  I  was  calling  it  to  the  attention  of  the  proper  oflScers. 

March  31, 1918,  the  Petersburg  Sand  &  Gravel  Co.,  for  switching 
charges  on  sand  and  gravel  shipped  in  the  amount  of  $1,140.  , 

This  claim  was  paid  by  the  Government  check  of  March  19,  1919. 
That  is  here  in  evidence,  but  it  has  been  held  up  all  that  time. 

Mr.  DoBEMus.  Do  you  consider  that  a  proper  charge  ? 

Mr.  Stobck.  I  stated  before  that  I  thought  it  was  a  proper  claim, 
that  they  would  have  to  i)ay  it,  but  it  was  carelessness  on  the  part  or 
the  contractor  to  have  it  idle  all  that  time.  Then  there  was  voucher 
No.  605,  of  the  Rinehart  &  Dennis  Co.,  in  the  month  of  April,  1917, 
in  payment  of  claims  Nos.  3  and  4j  freight — claim  No.  3  was  for  a 
deduction  of  freight  on  the  100-mile  limit.  The  total  amount  we 
object  to  was  $19,748.11. 

Claim  No.  4  was  for  freight,  Petersburg  to  Camp  Lee,  $15,522.44. 
This  claim  was  paid  under  date  of  April  24,  by  Government  check 
No.  3742,  for  $15,522.44.  And  check  No.  3741,  April  24,  in  the  sum 
of  $19,489.75,  check  being  signed  by  William  McKaye  Scott,  con- 
struction quartermaster,  at  Camp  Lee, 

Voucher  No.  630,  Rinehart  &  Dennis  Co.,  is  for  the  month  of 
May,  1919,  for  portions  of  claims,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  32,  lumber  short- 
ages.    Lumber  prices  and  charged  back  freight  amount  to  $8^52.80. 

These  claims  were  paid  undei?  date  of  May  16,  1919.  Voucher 
being  signed  William  McKaye  Scott,  construction  quartermaster,  at 
Camp  I«e. 
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Voucher  No.  651,  under  date  of  May,  1919,  for  daims  covned  br 
Government  vouchers  Nos.  14  to  20,  inclusive,  some  of  them  on  lum- 
ber prices,  o£Scers  hotel  expenses,  officers  salaries.  This  -wnajmii  bj 
the  Government  warrant  June  7,  1919,  signed  by  'William  McKaye 
Soott,  construction  quartermaster,  at  Camp  Lee. 

Voucher  No.  703  Einehart  ,&  Dennis  Co.,  dated  June,  1919.  for 
claims  as  per  receipted  invoices  turned  to  field  auditor  at  Camp 
Lee,  claims  being  22,  28,  34,  38,  42,  and  20  amounting  to  $5,001.19. 

The  nature  of  these  claims  were  deductions  for  shortages,  oi! 
drums  not  returned,  etc.  Also  charge  back  and  lack  of  delirerT 
proof.    Lumber  prices. 

Voucher  7682,  Rinehart  &  Dennis  Co..  $75.81,  claim  No.  40,  trrar 
in  deducting  fee.  This  claim  was  paid  July  5,  1919,  signed  dwcs 
of  William  McKaye  Scott,  construction  quartermaster  at  Caanp  Lee. 

Voucher  No.  585,  dated  September,  1919,  for  claim  No.  10,  Brier 
Electrical  Co.,  on  account  of  electrical  work  done  for  temporarr 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  $387.45.  This  claim  was  paid  on  September  23,  151?. 
by  check  of  Capt.  Ira  J.  Hooks,  dated  September  22,  1919. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  As  I  understand  it  there  are  two  classes  of  cIubs 
One  class  that  were  originally  rejected  and  subsequently  psid  a=: 
which  should  not  have  been  paid,  as  for  example,  freight  within  lb» 
100  mile  limit.  And  the  other  unpaid  claims  that  were  not  proper:^ 
made  out  but  which  should  be  paid.  I  wish  you  would  diffemtiatr 
in  your  statement  so  as  te  show  which  were  the  improper  p«ymes6 
and  not  merely  deferred  payment. 

Mr.  Storck.  Well,  I  will  give  you  those  things  which  I  thiu 
should  not  have  been  paid. 

There  was  claim  No.  2,  a  deduction  for  lumber  prices.  aiiiouBllrg 
to  $24,011.54;  there  was  claim  No.  3,  a  deduction  tor  freight  witlr 
the  100  mile  limit,  amounting  to  $19,748.11.  There  was  claim  N 
4,  amount  for  deduction  of  freight  from  Petersburg  to  Camp  ly». 
amounting  to  $15,522.44.  Those  claims  have  been  paid  and  t.^- 
sttould  not  have  been  paid.  Then  there  is  claim  No.  9-1.  a  dedort-- ' 
for  officers'  salaries,  amounting  to  $1,200,  which  balance  had  not  b»»i 
cleared  but  which  should  not  be  paid.  Those  claims,  up  to  the  tir* 
of  my  visit  to  the  Rinehart  &  Dennis  Co.,  on  October  15.  !>!• 
amounted  to  $80,756.55. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  As  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Storck.  those  were  all  rla.e- 
that  were  presented  after  the  work  had  been  completed  at  C»=." 
Lee.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Storck.  No,  sir ;  these  deductions  amounting  to  $70,000.  w*^ 
made  during  the  time  that  I  was  there;  that  is,  between  Sept«r>»' 
26,  1917,  and  January  13, 1918.  Then  there  were  subsequent  ch..=b 
made,  which  I  have  read  off,  which  mi^kes  it  $80,000  that  was  n-.- 
bursed  to  Rinrfiart  &  Dennis  Co.,  instead  of  the  $70,000  whk^  1 
charged  back  to  them. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  What  I  am  anxious  to  get  particularly  is  somKhr.: 
that  has  been  suggested  by  Col.  Chantland.    Of  this  total  of  $».•>• 
we  want  to  know  if  you  can  tell  us  what  proportion  you  cnmdrrK 
were  the  legitimate  claims,  and  what  proportion  should  Iuitt  bf^ 
disallowed. 

Mr.  Storck.  I  might  say  that  my  instructions  were  that  I  wi*  t 
charge  back  anytliing  tliat  was  over  $28  per  thousand  feet  for  Vr«* 
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purchases  of  lumber  at  Camp  Lee.  Therefore,  I  consider  that  a 
proper  deduction. 

Mr.  DoBBMXTS.  Is  that  your  understanding  of  the  matter? 

Mr.  Chantland.  It  never  should  have  been  claimed. 

Mr.  Storck.  Claim  No.  3,  is  a  claim  for  freight  within  the  100 
mile  limit,  Petersburg  to  Camp  Lee.  And  all  freight  was  to  be 
delivered  r.  o.  b.  camp.  Therefore,  I  consider  these  daims  as  being 
incorrect,  and  they  should  not  have  been  paid. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Is  there  anything  further  that  you  desire  to  say? 

Mr.  Storck.  OflScers'  salary,  for  instance,  Mr.  P.  H.  Faulconer, 
that  is  surely  incorrect. 

Mr.  DoHEMtrs.  What  did  that  amount  to? 

Mr.  Storck.  It  amounted  to  $7,200  a  year.  Six  hundred  dollars  a 
month,  if  he  was  there  a  year.  I  do  not  know  how  long  he  was  there, 
but  up  to  the  time  I  was  there  he  got  $1,200,  and  I  objected  to  it,  and 
I  know  he  got  that  back  because  he  made  affidavit  to  effect  that  he 
was  not  an  officer  of  the  Rinehart  &  Dennis  Co. 

Mr.  Chantland.  And  your  work  disclosed  that  he  was? 

Mr.  Storck.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  why  I  went  to  the  Binehart  &  Dennis 
Co. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Your  record  also  shows  that  he  was  a  stockholder? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Now  what  else  can  you  state  ? 

Mr.  Storck.  Now,  there  were  a  number  of  invoices  or  claims  that 
were  paid  that  they  could  not  prove  delivered.  Messrs.  Rinehart  & 
Dennis  told  me  in  person  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  receipts  from 
the  shippers.  In  regard  to  freight  shipments,  that  you  could  have 
taken  it  back  to  the  railway  company  but  they  had  never  got  the  re- 
ceipts. I  claim  that  they  are  wrong  in  that.  That  is  about  the  gen- 
eral railroad  order. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  How  about  auto  hire?  What  do  you  know  about 
that?  Jast  make  a  statement,  Mr.  Storck,  and  we  will  put  it  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  Storck.  From  personal  observation  at  Camp  Lee,  I  know  of 
automobiles  lying  for  M-eeks  in  the  gairages  not  in  use.  I  had  one 
myself  that  was  always  getting  out  of  use.  We  had  to  engage  an- 
other automobile,  and  while  mme  would  be  in  the  garage  or  repair 
shop.  I  know  of  a  number  of  instances  in  which  this  exhibit  [in- 
dicating] will  sho\^  where  the  valuation  was  put  on  an  automobile 
and  in  addition  the  valuation  was  paid  in  rentals  and  the  machine 
was  not  taken  over  by  the  Government.  I  called  the  attention  of 
the  field  auditor  to  it,  and  they  promised  to  take  over  some  of  them. 
I  think  the  rental  book  does  not  show  any  taken  over.  I  examined 
this  one  [indicating]  in  Baltimore. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  When  was  this  book  sent  to  Baltimore?  After 
construction  was  completed? 

Mr.  Storck.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  where  did  you  take  the  data  from  that  you 
have  on  hand? 

Mr.  Storck.  From  the  regular  book  of  the  Rinehart  &  Dennis  Co. 
From  the  Baltimore  office  of  the  War  Department  and  the  record  o' 
the  past  year. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Did  you  find  an  instance  where  really  more  than 
the  value  of  the  automobile  was  paid  in  rental  ? 
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Mr.  Stobck.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  just  give  you  five.  One  is  rieht  hen. 
The  owners  of  these  cars,  they  were  Ford  cars — ^I  have  the  num- 
bers of  their  engines. 

The  owner  was  Mr.  W.  A.  Flinn,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Perian- 
son  &  Flinn,  who  had  the  road  contract.  These  five  Ford  cars  had 
a  valuation  placed  on  them  of  $386  each.  Take  the  first  car,  with 
a  valuation  of  $386.  The  rental  paid  on  it  was  $880;  take  the  seoonti 
car,  with  a  valuation  of  $386 ;  the  rental  paid  on  it  was  $^5 ;  ukt 
the  third  car,  with  a  valuation  of  $386 ;  the  rental  paid  on  that  i-ar 
was  $800;  take  the  fourth  car,  with  an  attached  valuation  of  $3cy;: 
the  rental  paid  on  that  car  amounted  to  $895;  and  then  take  tint 
fifth  car,  with  a  valuation  of  $386;  the  rental  paid  on  that  car  wa.- 
$880. 

From  the  above  figures  you  can  see  that  the  rental  paid  over  and 
above  the  actual  cost  of  the  car  is  the  following:  On  the  fiist  car. 
$494;  on  the  second  car,  $509;  on  the  third,  $414;  on  the  fourth  car. 
$509;  on  the  fifth  car,  $494.  The  records  do  not  show  that  any  of 
*Hese  cars  were  taken  over  by  the  Grovemment  after  the  rniui 
reached  the  amount  or  actual  value  of  the  car. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  right  here,  Mr.  Stor  i. 
Did  the  contract  entered  into,  in  relation  to  these  automobile  pro- 
vide that  when  the  maximum  price  for  the  machine  had  been  rtmAei 
by  rentals  that  the  machine  was  to  be  taken  over? 

Mr.  Storck.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  to  be  taken  over  by  the  Govemmic. 
And  I  will  show  where  some  have  been  taken  over  by  the  Govcn 
ment. 

There  was  an  Oakland  car  owned  by  Dr.  H.  T.  Nelson,  whidi  <«r 
was  given  a  valuation  of  $1,150.  When  the  rental  paid  amoinitird 
to  $293  there  was  another  pa3rment,  tax  payment,  made  of  fST 
Whereupon  the  car  became  tne  property  of  the  Government.  ThM 
is  one  instance. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  think  that  will  be  sufficient  on  that.  Ton  mj 
include  the  statement  in  the  record. 

(At  this  point  there  is  to  be  inserted  in  the  record  statements  c(^ 
ering  the  rental  of  automobiles,  passenger  auttMnobiles,  and  aaa- 
trucKS  submitted  by  Mr.  Storck.) 
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Mr.  McEIenzie.  In  arriving  at  this  result  you  have  permitted  *1I 
the  reductions  that  he  made,  including  some  of  them  which  were  out- 
side of  the  building  construction. 

Mr.  Storck.  Yes,  sir.  Some  of  them  are  building  construction  and 
some  are  not.    And  that  is  a  conservative  estimate. 

I  herewith  submit  a  comparison  between  statement  of  Heniy  E. 
Riggs,  professor  of  civil  engineering,  E.  W.  Wessen,  page  367  or  tes- 
timony, Mr.  Cassel,  page  2473  of  testimony : 

Camp  ShemuM. 
A.  Bentley  &  Co. : 

Payments  to  contractor  ex- 
clusive of  fee $7, 515, 470. 47 

Pees   paid 282,414.97 


$7,747,885.44 


Fees  earned,  unpaid 17,585.03 

$7, 765.  4TO.  4T 

Sabcon  tractors — 


M.  J.  Gibbons 597,217.11 

Hatfleld  Electric  Co 59, 550. 10 


Fees   paid 59,702.89 

Pees   paid 5,955.01 


856,767.21 
65,657.40 


Government  expenditures  direct — 

A  Bentley  &  Co 745,828.84 

1   St.   Ed 88,944.70 


722.^4.61 
8,487,806.08 


829,  773.  M 


As  a  comparison 9,317.688.62 

Camp  Lee  Frt.    (testimony,   Mr.   Cassel).     Equal   90 
per   cent 346,258.08 

9. 663.828.  en 
Less    deductions 3, 500, 487. 1» 


As  made  by  A.  Bentley  &  Co 8, 163, 429.  46 

A.  Bentley  &  Co.  (65,218.523  cubic  feet) 5.067.083.  9» 

1,0BR.T«5.4T 

Net  cost,  $9.45 ;  Bentley,  $7.77—1.68. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  As  an  accoimtant,  have  you  had  sufficient  experi- 
ence, so  that  you  can  give  a  general  statement  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  ordinary  wholesale  and  retail  prices  on  ordinary  bailderaP 
hardware  ? 

Mr.  Storck.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  would  like  to  have  you  do  it. 

Mr.  Storck.  The  difference  between  the  various  groups,  is  this — 
first  there  is  the  wholesaler;  second  there  is  the  jobber,  and  third  the 
retailer.  The  difference  between  the  profits  allowed  to  the  wholesaler 
and  the  retailer  will  average  anywhere  between  20  and  25  per  cent. 
especially  on  hardware.  I  Know  of  discounts  running  like  85-5-5-5 
and  1.  The  reason  for  those  different  discounts  are  the  grade  that 
they  are  placing  the  customer  in.  For  instance,  a  man  is  a  verr 
large  wholesaler,  possibly  rated  over  $1,000,000.  He  would  eet  all 
the  discounts  off.    If  he  is  a  smaller  one  he  does  not  get  all  the  dis- 
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counts.  One  of  those  discounts  will  be  cut  off,  and  the  smaller  he 
comes  down  the  scale,  the  less  discount  he  gets  until  he  finally  gets, 
till  the  retailers  figure,  where  he  gets  one  or  two  discounts  off. 
Therefore,  when  you  take  that  into  consideration  the  difference  be- 
tween the  wholesaler  and  the  retailer,  the  profits  will  run  from  20  to 
25  per  cent. 

Mr.  DoREHus.  I  desire  to  ask  you  a  question  about  the  contents  of 
this  trunk  that  you  are  unable  to  locate.  What  sort  of  records  did 
you  have  in  it? 

Mr.  Storck.  I  have  some  duplicates  here,  including  a  number  of 
statements  that  I  got  the  men,  such  as  foremen,  the  manager  of  the 
mess  house,  chief  pay-roll  clerk,  assistant  auditors,  and  so  on.  As  an 
illustration  let  me  show  you  one  or  two  of  them. 

I  took  a  statement  made  by  A.  W.  Baker,  manager  in  charge  of 
the  mess  hall,  as  to  the  condition  in  the  mess  hall.  I  took  a  statement 
of  Mr.  C.  S.  Kee  who  had  charge  of  the  commissary.  I  took  a  state- 
ment from  Mr.  J.  J.  Tallman,  diief  pay-roll  clerk. 

Mr.  DoB£HT78.  What  does  that  statement  show,  if  you  can  give  it 
to  us  very  briefly? 

Mr.  Stobck.  I  took  him  from  the  start  when  I  came  on  there  and 
worked  on  the  first  pay  roll,  where  they  did  not  have  the  record 
properly  made  out.  There  was  some  question  that  the  men  did  not 
get  their  money  and  would  not  work.  And  Messrs.  Binehart  and 
Dennis,  through  P.  H.  Faulconer,  Mr.  Tallman,  Mai.  Coe,  checked 
up  with  Mr.  W.  F.  Hilton,  division  auditor,  and  Mr.  Tallman  was  in- 
structed to  pay  the  men's  wages  on  their  say  so,  irrespective  of 
whether  they  had  time  cards  or  any  other  records. 

This  man  Tallman  afterwards  wanted  to  get  relieved  from  this 
pay-roll  situation  and  a  man  by  the  name  of  Selbridge,  who  was  a 
bookkeeper  and  was  rated  on  the  pay  rolls  as  a  pipe  layer  at  67^ 
cents  an  hour — ^when  I  taxed  him  with  that,  he  said  he  knew  it  was 
not  right  because  he  was  down  there  under  that  classification,  but 
that  he  wanted  to  get  all  the  money  he  could.  I  called  his  attention 
to  the  pay  roll,  on  which  there  were  certain  ones,  for  instance,  there 
was  a  lellow  down  there  who  was  a  janitor,  who  was  down  as  an  as- 
sistant pipe  layer  at  67^  cents  an  hour;  and  so  on.  In  order  to  pay 
him  proper  compensation  as  he  thought,  he  could  not  get  it  as  a 
janitor.  He  could  not  get  it  as  a  pay-roll  clerk,  so  they  put  him 
down  as  a  pipe  layer.    It  was  a  case  of  misclassification. 

I  took  a  statement  from  Mr.  R.  T.  Jones,  pay-roll  clerk,  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  pay  rolls. 

Mr.  DoREMTJs.  Then,  as  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Storck,  the  records 
which  were  in  the  trunk  consisted  of  evidence  which  you  accumu- 
lated down  there  pursuant  to  your  instructions  from  the  War  De- 
partment? 

Mr.  Stobck.  Yes,  sir;  in  addition,  it  holds  probably  500  sheets,  all 
over  7  feet  long,  showing  these  distributions.  For  instance,  here  is 
one — a  blank  [indicating]  showing  how  it  was  to  be  distributed,  and 
what  it  was  to  be  charged  to.  I  audited  that  at  the  discretion  of  the 
War  Department. 

Mr.  DoKEUTTS.  That  is  a  blank  sheet? 

Mr.  Storck.  That  is  the  only  one  that  I  have,  sir.  But  I  have  five 
filled  out 
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Mr.  DoREMus.  What  did  you  enter  on  those  sheets? 

Mr.  Storck.  I  will  explain  it  if  you  will  permit  me:  These  an* 
material  vouchers  for  material  only.  In  the  first  column  we  have 
the  purchaser,  from  whom  the  articles  are  purchased.  Then  we  have 
the  order  number,  date  of  invoice,  original  voucher  number,  amount 
of  original  voucher,  subvoucher  number,  amount  of  invoice  which 
takes  care  of  local  and  outside,  then  we  follow  with  less  discount,  and 
then  we  follow  memorandum  of  freight.  The  next  classification  i» 
lumber,  under  which  we  make  note  of  the  quantity,  price,  the  qual- 
ity as  per  tally,  and  then  discrepancies,  whetner  over  or  short.  Then 
follows  nails,  of  which  we  take  account   of  the   quantity,    Pfioe* 

?uantity  as  per  tally,  and  discrepancies,  whether  over  or  short.  Then 
ollows  hardware,  and  we  take  care  of  the  quantity,  price,  quantity 
as  per  tally,  and  the  discrepancies,  whether  over  or  short.  Then  we 
follow  miscellaneous  items  and  we  give  the  quantity,  the  price,  the 
quantity  as  per  tally,  and  the  discrepancy,  as  to  whether  over  or 
short.  We  conclude  by  the  name  of  the  party  who  inspects  the  ma- 
terial and  the  quantity  number  tally  sheet. 

We  also  use  a  second  sheet  for  material  only,  material  vouchers. 
which  takes  care  of  appropriations  and  "remarks."  Under  the 
heading  "  Appropriations  "  we  take  care  and  designate  the  burack 
and  quarters ;  then  we  take  care  of  the  supplies,  services,  and  trans- 
portation ;  we  consider  the  roads,  walks,  wharves,  and  draina^ :  and 
construction  and  repair  of  hospitals;  then  shooting  galleries  and 
ranges,  then  another  subhead,  "  Not  classified  as  to  appropriation.'' 
We  conclude  this  by  another  heading  "  Remarks." 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  in  this  connection,  with  re- 
gard to  these  sheets,  that  are  in  the  trunk,  or  were  in  the  trunk,  cnn- 
taining  a  lot  of  vouchers  that  were  paid  at  Camp  Ijee;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  Storck.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMiTS.  Now,  where  are  the  vouchers  themselves? 

Mr.  Storck.  I  believe  they  are  in  the  War  Department,  in  the 
Auditor's  Department.  I  believe  the  duplicates  are  all  down  tt 
Baltimore.    This  is  a  voucher  record  [indicating]. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  What  was  the  purpose  of  that  voucher  record! 

Mr.  Storck.  The  purpose  of  tnat  record  was  to  show  whether  <>r 
not  the  Government  was  getting  the  right  quantity  of  material: 
whether  they  had  been  paying  the  right  price;  who  requested  the 
material ;  whether  discounts  were  made  on  the  bill ;  and  so  on. 

Mr.  DoREMTjs.  I  suppose,  Mr.  Storck,  the  vouchers  themselv-" 
would  be  the  best  evidence  of  that. 

Mr.  Storck.  The  vouchers  themselves,  I  say,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMtrs.  As  they  stand  now  ? 

Mr.  Storck.  I  do  not  know  how  they  stand  now,  as  to  that 

Mr.  DoREMTTS,  I  do  not  know  how  they  stand,  but  no  matter  ho«. 
the  original  vouchers  will  be  the  best  evidence. 

Mr.  Storck.  Yes,  sir ;  you  are  correct  in  that. 

Mr.  DoREMTTS.  The  purpose  of  my  question  was  to  get  a  general 
idea  of  the  records  contained  in  the  trunk. 

Mr.  Storck.  I  might  state  that  while  we  prepared  about  500  of 
these  sheets,  with  75  items  on  a  sheet,  that  we  found  many  and  many 
discrepancies.    It  had  not  been  taken  care  of.    For  instance,  we  will 
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say  that  where  there  Avas  a  record  for  575,000  feet  of  lumber  bought 
on  an  invoice,  when  we  would  get  the  inspector's  tallj-  sheets  it  would 
probably  check  up  475,000  feet. 

Mr.  Chantland.  How  much  was  paid  for? 

Mr.  Storck.  Five  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  feet. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  The  committee  will  now  stand  adjourned  until 
10  o'clock  a.  m.  Friday. 

(Thereupon,  at  6.15  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet 
at  10  o'clo^  a.  m.  Friday,  January  16,  1920.) 
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Subcommittee  No.  2  (Camps) 

OF  THE  Select  Committee  on 
Expenditures  in  the  War  Department, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C,  TKwrsday,  January  15, 1920. 
The  subcommittee  met  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  on  call  of  the  chairman, 
Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie. 
Also  present:  Hon.  Frank  E.  Doremus. 

TESTDCOKY   OF  COL.   WABD  DABNEY,  TTIHTEO  STATES  AKMY, 
SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Please  give  your  name  in  full  to  tlie  reporter. 

Col.  Dabnet.  Ward  Dabney. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Where  is  your  home? 

Col.  Dabnet.  I  am  in  the  Regular  Army  and  have  been  in  it  for 
over  21  years.  My  original  home  was  Bonham,  Tex.,  before  I  joined 
the  Armj'. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  branch  of  the  service  have  you  been  in? 

Col.  Dabnet.  My  permanent  branch  is  the  Infantry,  but  I  have 
been  detailed  to  the  Quartemiaster  Corps  since  October,  1914. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  How  did  you  come  to  be  summoned  here?  Did 
we  call  for  you,  or  were  you  called  here  by  the  Construction  Divi- 
sion!   I  was  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  you  had  been  summoned. 

Col.  Dabnet.  I  came  here  as  the  result  of  a  telegram  from  The 
Adjutant  General  of  the  Army  to  the  commanding  general  of  Camp 
Travis,  Tex.,  who  was  directed  to  direct  me  to  proceed  here  to  appear 
here  as  a  witness  on  an  investigation  by  Subcommittee  No.  2,  general 
congressional  committee  on  war  expenditures,  to  be  held  January  13. 

Ifr.  McKenzie.  Would  you  care  to  have  the  entire  telegram  from 
which  you  are  reading  put  into  the  record? 

Col.  Dabnet.  No,  sir.  ^ 

Mr.  Chanttand.  I  would  suggest  that  Col.  Couper,  of  the  Con- 
i^trnction  Division,  who  is  present,  might  explain  ttiis  matter  more 
fully  than  Col.  Dabney  can. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  will  be  glad  to  have  Col.  Couper  do  so. 

Lieut.  Col.  Couper.  A  telegram  was  received  from  Mr.  James 
Bentley  stating  that  he  would  testify  before  this  committee  and 
requesting  that  Col.  Dabney  be  asked  to  appear  here  and  bear  out 
some  of  the  parts  of  his  testimony.  On  Friday,  January  9,  Mr. 
Bentley  wired  that  the  hearing  was  postponed  and  to  notify  Col. 
Dabney.     This  was  done,  but  tw  late  to  prevent  his  trip. 
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Mr.  McKenzie.  The  point  I  wanted  to  bring  out  to  Col.  Dabney 
was  that  as  chairman  of  this  committee  I  had  not  asked  that  he 
be  brought  from  his  camp;  in  fact,  did  not  know  he  was  here.  Col. 
Dabney,  you  were  assigned  to  Camp  Sherman,  I  believe,  durini;  the 
construction  work  at  that  camp, 

Col.  Dabnet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoKenzie.  What  were  your  duties  there  or  the  duties  con- 
nected with  your  service  there? 

Col.  Damnet.  The  original  order  that  I  received  was  to  i-«»jx)rt  in 
Washington  to  the  Chief  of  the  Cantonment  Consti-uction  Divi.«i<»n. 
T  reported  in  Washington  about  July  2.  1917.  I  was  told  by  Col. 
Littell  to  remain  in  Washington,  around  his  office,  until  I  wns  witi— 
fied  that  I  had  grasped  the  situation.  On  July  5  I  infonneil  hirii 
that  I  felt  I  had  gotten  the  atmospliere  and  was  ready  to  go  <nit  and 
take  over  the  work  at  Chillicothe.  whereupon  this  order  wa.s  i — ii»'<I : 

You  are  hereb.v  dirwted  to  proceetl  from  this  city — 

Which  meant  Wa.shington — 

to  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  nnrt  to  take  station  at  that  place  for  <lut.v  as  coiistractine 
quartermaster  In  charge  of  construction  work  at  that  place,  under  the  (lin-^-tioD 
of  this  office. 

At  that  time  the  camp  had  not  been  named. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  were  your  duties  there  ? 

Col.  Dabney.  My  duties  were  to  take  charge  of  all  con«t motion 
activities.     I  was  in  complete  control. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  did  you  really  do?  Did  j'ou  handle  th«« 
public  end  of  it,  and,  if  so,  who  assisted  you  in  looking  aft«'r  tli- 
construction  work? 

Col.  Dabney.  I  represented  the  Government,  certain  assistant.- 
having  been  furnished  me — experts  on  various  lines  of  const  met  i<in. 
My  own  particular  functions  were  more  of  an  executive  nature,  t«i 
protect  the  Government  interests. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Who  really  had  charge  as  constructing  qiiartcr- 
niaster  at  that  time,  or  was  in  charge  ? 

Col.  Dabney.  Well,  I  was  the  constructing  quartenna-tcr.  but 
Capt.  Bhoades,  who  was  an  engineer,  was  given  that  partirular 
branch  of  the  work  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  actual  constniction 
of  the  camp. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Placed  in  that  positioq  by  you? 

Col.  Dabney.  Yes,  sir;  by  me. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  is  the  same  Capt.  Rhoades  who  to>tifie«I  l«.»- 
fore  our  committee  while  we  were  out  at  Columbus  ? 

Col.  Dabney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  further  organization  did  you  set  up  ? 

Col.  Dabney.  I  must  refer  to  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to  Col.  Litt'^Il 
on  July  13, 1  having  arrived  at  Chillicothe  on  July  6, 1917,  ha<I  cone 
over  the  ground  and  sized  up  the  situation  and  found  out  what  assist- 
ance I  had,  whereupon  I  wrote  this  letter  to  Col.  Littell.  this  beinff 
a  quotation  from  it. 

"I  have  just  about  completed  the  organization  of  the  forre-  un<I«^r 
my  control,  and  believe  everything  is  running  smoothlv.  AH  >i;»ni- 
tary  questions  are  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Kenard.  Mr.  Jlusk  handles 
the  office,  timekeepers  and  accounts;  Capt.  Khoades  all  engineerinir 
features;  Capt.  Connelly  (Ohio  National  Guard)  has  the  rare  of 
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fire  protection  details;  Capt.  Coleman  the  drafting  room,  material 
inspection,  collection  of  data  for  progress  reports  and  supervision 
of  tally  keepers ;  Capt.  Fuchs  is  intelligence  officer  and  has  charge 
of  the  filing  and  indexing  system  and  provides  for  the  troops ;  Mr. 
Pratt  (in  his  absence  Mr.  McDowell)  handles  all  details  connected 
trith  water,  sewers,  and  roads. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Those  men  were  all  commissioned  officers  in  the 
Army  at  that  time? 

Col.  Dabnet.  All  except  Mr.  Rusk,  Mr.  Pratt,  and  Mr.  McDowell. 

ilr.  McKenzie.  Then  after  you  had  assigned  these  various  officers 
and  men  who  were  not  officers  to  certain  work,  you  looked  to  those 
men  to  take  care  of  the  work  assigned  to  each  of  them  ? 

Col.  Dabnet.  Yes,  sir;  under  my  general  supervision  and  inspec- 
tion. 

Mr.  McKei^zie.  And  they  were  supposed  to  report  to  you?^ 

Col.  Dabnet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  For  further  instructions,  if  instructions  were  nec- 
essary* 

Col.  Dabnet.  Yes,  sir ;  and  to  bring  all  questions  to  me  that  they 
considered  necessary  for  mj  decision. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  did  you  have  to  do,  if  anything,  with  the 
w^  scale  out  there? 

Col.  Dabnet.  As  to  the  original  wage  scales  I  do  not  remember 
just  how  they  were  established.  You  understand,  gentlemen,  that 
this  happened  some  two  years  and  a  half  ago 

Mr.  McKenzie  (interposing).    Yes;  we  appreciate  that. 

Col.  Dabnet.  And  I  have  had  several  important  details  since  that 
time.  I  have  no  memorandum  here  to  refresh  my  memorv  on  that 
question;  but  all  scales  and  changes  of  scales,  whether  tor  wages 
or  hire,  were  O.  K'd  before  they  were  put  into  execution. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  was  the  general  scale  of  wages? 

Col.  Dabnet.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  classification  of 
work,  whether  men  were  classified  in  grades  at  times  higher  than 
they  should  have  been?  For  instance,  was  a  helpfer  classified  or 
rated  as  a  mechanic?    Do  you  know  anything  about  that? 

Col.  Dabnet,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  understand  just  what  is  desired 
on  that.  I  know  this :  That  there  were  men  employed  under  certain 
ratings  who  were  not  experts  in  that  particular  trade. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  this :  For  instance, 
did  you  have  any  class  of  workmen  known  as  carpenter  helpers  or 
issistants? 

C!ol.  Dabnet.  I  do  not  believe  we  had  any  grade  of  carpenter 
helpers. 

Mr.  McKenzie,  They  were  either  mechanics  or  laborers? 

Col.  Dabnet,  We  had  some  helpers.  There  were  some  men  rated 
as  helpers,  though  I  do  not  recall  in  what  branches  they  were. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  was  probably  in  plumbing  work. 

Col.  Dabnet.  I  find  here  in  my  completion  report  that  there  were 
men  graded  as  carpenter  helpers,  plumber  helpers,  steam-fitter 
helpers,  sawmill  helpers,  as  well  as  laborers  of  various  kinds,  at 
different  ratings.  Such  as  sewer  laborers,  bottom ;  sewer-  llaborers^ 
top,  etc. 
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Mr.  McKenzie.  Have  you  the  scale  of  pay  of  carpenters! 

Col.  Dabnet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Ajid  showing  the  different  wages  as  they  w^t  up  I 

Col.  Dabnet.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  shows  the  changes  in  settles  and! 
^ates  upon  which  changes  took  place. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  wish  you  would  put  that  in,  and  if  it  showv  the 
pay  of  carpenter  helpers  give  that? 

Col.  Dabnet.  I  will  just  give  it  to  you  from  this  completion 
report: 

Fcrboar. 

Carpenter    helpers $0.  40 

Carpenters   .  60 

The  first  change  I  note  is  in  the  change  of  electricians,  sroond 
men,  whose  initial  rate  was  30  cents  per  hour,  but  October  1^  1917, 
it  was  raised  to  40  cents  per  hour. 

Another  change  is  labor,  common.  The  initial  rate  was  30  cents 
per  hour,  but  on  October  19,  1917,  it  became  40  cents  per  hour. 

As  to  plumbers,  the  initial  rate  was  62^  cents  per  hour,  but  wk« 
changed  to  70  cents  per  hour  August  30,  1917.  That  change  was 
not  made  by  anyone  at  Camp  Sherman,  but  was  due  to  a  «*ontro- 
versy  between  the  plumbers  and  myself  as  to  the  wage  scale.  It 
involved  a  strike,  a  walk  out  on  their  part,  and  a  walk  back  two 
days  later  at  the  same  rate  of  wages  I  had  established,  bat  an 
appeal  was  taken  by  them  to  the  National  Adjustment  Conunission. 
consisting  of  Mr.  Gompers,  Mr.  Walter  Lippman,  and  Glen.  Garlinfr- 
ton,  who  authorized  an  increase  to  70  cents  per  hour,  their  donand 
having  been  for  75  cents  per  hour. 

I  note  another  change  of  scale  for  steam  fitters.  Their  initial  r*t«' 
was  62^  cents  per  hour,  and  their  subsequent  rate  was  70  cents  an 
hour,  effective  October  30.  1917.  That  division  of  the  Adjustment 
Commission  covered  steam  fitters  and  plumbers. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  Were  steam  fittei-s  on  a  strike  at  that  time  aLso  ? 

Col.  Dabney.  Yes.  sir;  they  all  struck  together,  gome  575  of  then 
walked  out,  I  believe. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Then,  the  first  raise  of  pay  came  in  Octot»r. 
1917? 

Col.  Dabney.  No;  on  August  30,  1917.  That  was  as  to  plumber- 
and  steam  fitters. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  was  your  experience  at  Camp  Shmnan 
with  steam  fitters,  and  plumbers? 

Col.  Dabnet.  It  was  very  trying.     Their  grievance  committer 
waited  on  me  and  demanded  an  increase,  giving  their  reaaon<^     I 
think  probably  I  can  shorten  this  somewhat  by  reading  from  a  Ih 
ter  which  I  wrote  to  Gen.  Littell. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  that  is  not  important.  What  I  want  to  s.** 
at  is  the  character  of  the  work  done  on  that  job;  did  they  loaf  «:i 
the  job — soldier  on  you  ? 

Col.  Dabney.  Oh.  yes:  they  did.  We  tried  in  every  conreivali 
way  we  could  to  force  those  people  to  work  and  give  an  honest  r> 
turn  for  what  we  paid  them.  We  even  met  their  grievance  oimji- 
inittee,  the  men  we  thought  had  their  confidence:  the  plumhins 
contractor  was  on  this  thing,  too:  and  we  fired  men  there  day  aft  •' 
day  and  got  new  ones  in.  They  were  really  one  of  the  disrortian* 
elements  at  Camp  Sherman,  were  the  plumbers  and  steam  fitterv 
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Mr.  McKIenzie.  You  almost  feel  safe  in  saying  that  joa  would 
wirroborate  any  damaging  testimony  that  has  been  given  in  connec- 
tion with  the  work  of  the  plumbers  and  steam  fitters? 

Col.  Dabnet.  "Well,  I  would  not  want  to  make  as  broad  a  state- 
ment as  that,  Mr.  McKenzie.  But  I,  perhaps,  know  more  about 
these  plumbers  than  anybody  else.  I  went  to  the  ground  and  talked 
vith  individual  plumbers,  and,  as  I  stated  to  Gen.  Littell,  I  do  not 
believe  the  individual  plumber  was  so  much  at  fault,  because  a  great 
many  of  them  told  me  they  were  satisfied  with  the  job  if  a  cei'tain 
change  would  be  made — something  about  the  messing,  or  bunk  ar- 
rangements, or  some  detail  which  was  very  easily  corrected.  But 
there  was  some  agitation  amongst  them. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  can  you  tell  us  about  waste  out  at  that  camp, 
»n(l  about  the  dumps? 

Col.  Dabney.  There  was  waste,  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  was  una- 
voidable waste.  That  matter  was  considered  very  carefully  by  all  of 
us:  and  I  want  to  say  that  the  closest  possible  liarmony  was  main- 
tained between  the  contractor's  forces  and  my  own  forces.  We  dis- 
cns-sed  the  subject  of  waste  materials  of  all  kinds,  and  particularly  of 
lUmber.  and  we  finally  decided — and  I  put  my  O.  K.  on  it — tliat  thii 
fire  department  and  the  men  under  the  control  of  the  fire  chief  would 
"rather  up  all  loose  materials,  all  inflammable  articles  that  lay  about 
liuildings,  and  cart  them  off,  and  throw  the  worthless  stuff  into  the 
luiming  pit,  like  shavings  and  paper  and  scraps  of  various  kind, 
«iiil  burn  them  up.  But  the  stuff  tliat  liad  some  real  value  was  to 
be  placed  at  other  points.  And  there  it  would  be  allowed  to  re- 
main until  it  could  be  used. 

We  considered  the  matter  of  sorting  the  lumber,  but  we  decided 
that,  in  order  to  put  a  competent  man  on  those  lumber  piles  to  soit 
it  out  would  mean  a  greater  expense  than  the  value  of  the  material 
it>*lf.    So  we  decided  to  leave  it  there. 

I  wish  now  to  exhibit  before  you  a  photogi-aph.  This  gives  you 
a  picture  which  shows  something  that  we  did  with  that  so-called 
waste.  This  photograph  was  taken  on  September  17,  1917,  and 
is  known  as  one  of  our  weekly  progress  photographs.  You  may  see 
here  what  was  by  far  the  largest  pile  of  waste  lumber,  being  a  long 
pile  of  lumber  in  the  center  of  the  picture  along  the  roadway.  I 
do  not  know  how  miich  lumber  was  in  that  pile;  I  can  estimate  it 
onlj'  fi'ora  memory;  but  I  should  say  that  that  pile  might  contain 
7r».0OO  feet,  and  it  might  contain  200,000  feet,  and,  possibly,  even 
more  than  that.  There  is  a  wagon  to  be  seen  there,  which  gives  some- 
what of  a  scale  to  go  by.  The  wagon  is  about  9  feet  in  length,  and 
the  team  about  9  ftet  more,  giving  a  total  of  18  feet.  It  is  about 
•'•  feet  high.  I  notice  that  someone  has  testified  that  this  pile  of 
Inmber  was  30  feet  high.  This  committee  can  see  for  itself  that 
that  was  an  exaggeration. 

Incidentally,  these  houses  here,  shown  near  the  pile  of  lumber 
referred  to,  were  constructed  of  this  waste  material.  We  put  power 
saws  in  there,  with  carpenters,  and  built  those  houses  on  the  spot. 
In  all  there  were  120  boiler  houses  constructed,  of  three  different 
sizes,  which  were  built  right  there  and  then  put  on  skids  and  pulled 
over  to  the  point  where  they  were  to  be  set  up  and  placed  over  the 
unit  heating  plants,  for  the  officers'  quarters,  and  so  on. 
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This  other  map  of  Camp  Sherman  gives  the  dimensions.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  there  were  30  hose  houses,  which  were  placed  at  different 
parts  of  the  camp,  convenient  for  the  troops  to  handle  in  case  of  fire 
in  their  vicinity. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  They  were  to  house  the  two-wheel  hose  carts  ? 

Col.  Dabnet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoR£Mi#8.  Were  those  also  made  out  of  the  lumber  taken  from 
those  piles? 

Col.  Dabnet.  Yes,  sir;  made  right  there  on  the  ground  from  those 
piles. 

Another  thing  about  this  waste :  When  Gen.  Glenn  and  his  division 
an-ived  there  I  informed  him  that  we  had  a  vast  quantity  of  short 
lengtli  boards,  and  told  him  where  the  piles  were,  and  that  his  troops 
were  at  liberty  to  use  those  for  any  construction  work  they  sa^r  fit 
to  use  the  material  for,  such  as  making  sidewalks,  floors  for  their 
bath  houses,  benches,  lockers,  shelves,  and  anything  else  that  nii^ht 
be  for  their  convenience  and  comfort  in  the  barracks.  I  told  hinj 
there  would  be  no  restrictions  other  than  those  he  cared  to  place 
upon  the  use  of  this  lumber. 

Another  and  considerably  smaller  pile  of  lumber  is  shown  at  an- 
other point  on  the  map,  being  on  the  left  of  the  map  and  near  anotlicr 
road.  In  addition  there  was  one  in  the  rear  of  Section  O,  a  smaller 
pile  of  lumber,  perhaps  50  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  12  ftft 
high.  Another  one  was  located  in  the  rear,  I  believe,  of  Section  U. 
Those  piles  were  so  located  because  they  involved  a  shorter  haul  and 
consequently  less  expense. 

There  will  be  noted  along  at  the  center  of  the  picture  a  slight  haze 
in  the  photograph.  That  is  smoke  from  the  pit  where  the  rubbish 
was  burned — shavings,  sawdust,  waste  paper,  and  various  materials 
of  no  value. 

However,  these  waste  materials  were  gathered  up  by  the  wapons 
under  the  control  of  the  fire  chief ;  and  the  laborers  who  worked  on 
those  wagons  were  the  ordinary  men  who  applied  for  jobs,  and  very 
frequently  in  picking  up  waste  material  they  picked  up  some  p>o<I 
material,  and  some  of  that  good  material  got  into  that  pile.  It  was 
impossible  to  prevent  it  without  having  someone  to  go  about  and 
watch  the  men,  which  would  have  been  an  additional  expense.  It 
was  all  carefully  thought  out — what  would  be  the  most  economical 
way  to  dispose  of  this  waste  and  bring  about  the  required  fire  pro- 
tection. We  knew  that  some  stuff  was  being  destroyed  that  should 
not  be  destroyed,  but  we  could  not  have  prevented  it  other  than  by 
going  to  the  greater  expense  of  hiring  men  to  watch  them,  an  expense 
greater  than  the  value  of  the  material  itself. 

Another  matter  of  waste  was  in  the  disposal  of  manure 

Mr.  DoREMUS  (interposing).  Before  you  leave  the  lumber  piles  M 
me  ask :  We  have  taken  quite  a  lot  of  testimony  to  the  effect  that  the 
burning  of  good  lumber  was  indulged  in  regularly  at  Camp  Sherman ; 
that  is,  that  it  would  be  taken  from  the  different  buildings  and  thrown 
on  to  what  they  called  the  scrap  heap,  and  some  witnesses  referral 
to  it  as  the  scrap  pile,  and  that  there  it  was  burned.  Some  of  n* 
gathered  the  impression  that  the  refuse  and  good  lumber  all  went 
into  one  pile  and  was  burned.  'Some  witnesses  have  testified  that  the 
burning  of  good  lumlier  was  really  a  serious  matter ;  that  is,  that  it 
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was  indulged  in  on  a  very  large  scale.  I  want  to  find  out  from  you 
whether  you  kept  what  you  call  the  pit  for  the  burning  of  refuse 
separate  from  the  piles  of  short-length  lumber? 

Col.  Dabney.  Yes,  sir;  entirely  separate  and  for  different  pur- 
poses entirely.  What  we  called  the  pit,  what  I  just  pointed  out, 
was  in  the  old  canal  bend;  that  is  where  we  were  to  destroy  stuff 
that  would  be  a  fire  menace  and  of  no  value.  But  the  piles  of  short 
ends,  and  frequently  perfectly  long  boards,  good  boards,  would  be 
picked  up,  that  were  lying  around  completed  buildings,  and  put  in 
that  scrap  pile.  That  would  be  due  to  the  kind  of  men  we  had 
picking  this  stuff  up;  they  would  not  differentiate  between  one 
nature  of  board,  a  1-ioot  board  and  a  10- foot  board.  That  is  what  I 
referred  to  when  I  said  we  considered  the  matter  of  employing 
men  to  sort  this  material,  but,  on  account  of  the  expense,  we  decided 
not  to  do  it. 

Air.  DoBEHTTS.  You  have  pointed  out  on  the  map  piles  of  short- 
length  lumber.    Were  there  any  fires  at  those  particular  piles? 

Col.  Dabney.  No;  absolutely  not. 

Mr.  DoREMtrs.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  clear  in  n^  mind. 

Col.  Dabney.  In  order  to  be  absolutely  correct  on  this  I  might  say 
that  in  cold  weather  there  were  certain  small  fires  maintained  for 
the  purpose  of  permitting  the  workmen  to  warm  themselves,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  destruction  that  is  absolutely  nonexistent  about 
those  piles  of  short-length  lumber. 

Mr.  DoEEMTJS.  Whatever  good  lumber  was  destroyed  was  lumber 
that  was  picked  up  by  these  men?  That  is,  whatever  lumber  that 
was  at  all  serviceable  that  was  destroyed  was  through  the  incom- 
petence of  your  fire  squad,  did  you  call  it? 

Col.  Dabney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  By  getting  mixed  in  with  the  rubbish  ? 

Col.  Dabney.  Yes;  and  which  we  were  unable  to  prevent  without 
having  competent  men  there  to  watch  the  incompetent  ones  and 
make  them  drop  a  board  and  pick  up  a  stick.  That  is  what  it 
amounted  to. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  When  did  you  leave  Camp  Sherman  ? 

Col.  Dabney.  I  actually  left  Camp  Sherman  about  December  16, 
1917. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  left,  then,  prior  to  the  taking  over  of  certain 
works  there  by  the  firm  of  D.  W.  McGrath  &  Son  ? 

Col.  Dabney.  I  presume  so.  I  did  not  know  anything  about  Mr. 
McGrath.  I  was  not  acquainted  with  him ;  never  heard  of  him  until 
I  saw  his  name  in  the  testimony. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  see  a  notation  here  in  regard  to  excess  fees  re- 
ceived by  Mr.  Bentley  for  some  of  his  people  in  regard  to  auto  hire 
and  commissary.    Will  you  tell  us  about  that  and  how  it  was  settled? 

Col.  Dabney.  Yes.  In  talking  the  matter  over  with  Col.  Chant- 
land  this  morning  I  said  that  was  in  addition  to  his  fee.  I  will 
have  to  withdraw  that,  because  I  am  not  sure  about  that.  Col. 
Chantland. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Will  you  state  the  facts  about  that? 

Col.  Dabney.  It  is  a  matter  covering  his  voucher  and  reimburse-' 
ment  made  for  those  expenditures.  My  recollection  of  it  is  that 
the  expenditures  for  the  commissary  ran  considerably  beyond  the 
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receipts.  If  my  memory  serves  me  right  it  was  something  like 
$30,000,  but  I  do  not  recall  the  date.  The  figure  sticks  in  my  head 
for  some  reason. 

Mr.  Chantland.  It  was  a  good  deal  more  than  that.  Colonel. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  At  least  that  would  be  a  conservative  figure. 
wouldn't  it? 

Col.  Dabnet.  This  matter  was  brought  to  me 

Mr.  DoREMcs  (interposing).  Did  not  Capt.  Beece  testify  that  m 
voucher  had  been  put  through  for  something  like  $100,000  for  loss 
in  the  commissary?  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  the  same  thin^ 
or  not. 

Col.  Dabney.  This  amount  I  have  in  mind  may  liave  been  for  a 
particular  and  not  for  the  total  period  of  construction.  However. 
it  was  brought  to  me  and  the  matter  discussed,  and  whether  I  nia<  It? 
payment  on  my  own  responsibility  or  not  I  do  not  remember.  «»r 
whether  I  put  it  up  to  the  Con.struction  Division.  It  was  one  wa^- 
or  the  other.  I  know  that  I  was  in  favor  of  raimbursing  Mr.  Bent- 
ley  for  this  loss,  and  the  reason  for  that  was  that  we  figured  if  -wo 
raised  the  cost  of  meals  beyond  30  cents  it  would  involve  a  raise  in 
wages  to  the  employees,  which  would  have  amounted  to  more  than 
the  shortage.  So  we  decided  to  pass  tlie  thing  that  way,  and  that 
the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  cover  the  shortage.  When  or  how  it  wa> 
covei-ed,  I  do  not  remember  at  this  time.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ev<T 
knew  how  it  was  covered,  but  I  know  that  was  my  attitude  toward  it. 
I  favored  covering  that  shortage  and  reimbursing  Mr.  Bentley  for  it . 
for  the  reason  that  I  have  stated. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  wish  you  would  explain  how  that  whole  trans- 
action was  carried  on  by  the  contractor  in  feeding  those  men  an-! 
where  the  responsibility  of  the  Government  came  in?  Wliat  wa.<5  tl it- 
relation  between  the  contractor,  the  emploj'ee,  and  the  Government : 
Wliat  I  want  to  get  at  is:  Was  there  any  responsibility  resting  on 
the  contractor  to  see  to  it  that  the  men  he  Jed  paid  for  their  boarxi.  or 
to  have  it  deducted  from  their  wages,  in  order  to  protect  the  Govern- 
ment? 

Col.  Dabnet.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  How  could  such  a  thing  happen,  that  the  Govern 
ment  would  have  to  put  up  $100,000,  which  I  understand  from  Mr. 
Chantland  was  the  amount,  to  pay  for  this  loss  at  the  commissary  i 

Col.  Dabnet.  The  commissary  was  operated  by  the  contractor  in 
connection  with  those  mess  halls.  He  fed  the  men,  and  I  believe  the 
charge  was  30  cents  a  meal.  It  was  the  estimate  made  to  cover  thv 
actual  cost  of  the  messing  arrangements,  but  owing  to  the  necessity 
of  importing  everything  from  a  distance  to  feed  those  people,  Ik* 
underestimated  the  cost  of  the  food.  It  should  have  been  placed  at  a 
higher  rate  than  30  cents  originally.  If  it  could  have  been  foreseen 
that  it  was  going  to  cost  more  than  30  cents  a  meal,  it  would  have 
been  placed  higher 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Who  fixed  that  estimate? 

Col.  Dabnet.  Well,  I  do  not  believe  that  I  know. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Who  was  responsible  for  fixing  that  estimate  f 
You  were  not,  of  course,  and  you  did  not  fix  it? 

Col.  Dabnet.  No;  I  did  not  fix  it.  My  impression  is  that  the  con- 
tractor fi^ed  it,  but  it  was  one  of  those  matters  which  had  to  be  ap- 
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proved  by  me — unless  it  had  been  put  into  execution  before  my  ar- 
rival. In  that  case  it  would  have  been  approved  by  Capt.  Rhoades, 
because  he  was  the  man  in  charge  up  to  the  time  of  my  arrival.  All 
those  things  had  to  be  approved  by  the  constructing  quartermaster 
before  they  became  opemtive. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Let  us  get  at  this  a  little  more  fully,  so  that  we 
may  more  clearly  understand  it.  The  so-called  contract  between  the 
(Jovermnent  and  the  contractor  had  some  provisions  in  it,  I  believe, 
in  relation  to  this  matter,  which  provided  that  if  the  contractor 
made  a  profit  over  and  above  actual  cost  of  feeding  the  men  he  should 
turn  it  back  to  the  Government ;  on  the  theory,  I  presume  that  his 
fee  being  fixed  in  the  contract  he  would  not  be  permitted  to  make 
any  money  on  the  side  at  the  expense  of  his  men.  But  there  isn't 
anything  m  the  contract,  as  I  understand  it,  that  provides  that  the 
Government  must  assume  the  losses.  Now,  what  1  want  to  get  at 
is  this:  Was  there  any  incentive  or  any  responsibility  resting  on  the. 
contractor  to  see  to  it  that  he  did  not  run  behind  on  this  matter  and 
then  ask  the  Government  to  foot  the  bills?  That  is  the  point  I  am 
getting  at. 

Col.  Dabnet.  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  McKenzie,  I  can  not  throw  any 
light  on  that  situation.  I  do  not  recall  the  details  of  the  matter  at 
all  further  than  I  have  stated — that  I  remember  that  that  discrep- 
ancy came  to  me  to  make  a  decision  on,  or  a  recommendation  on, 
and  I  recall  very  distinctly  that  my  position  was  that  we  should 
cover  that  shortage  for  the  reason  given.  If  we  had  not  covered 
it,  and  the  contractor  had  charged  men  more  for  their  meals,  it 
would  have  involved  a  corresponding  increase  in  wages. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  The  only  reason  I  am  asking  these  questions  is 
to  get  something  in  the  record  that  will,  in  a  way  at  least,  give  us 
an  Tdea  of  the  situation. 

Col.  Dabnet.  I  would  be  glad  to  give  you  any  information  on 
that  if  I  had  it. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  It  does  not  look  like  it  was  a  veiy  carefully 
thought  out  arrangement  for  the  Government.  If  the  6ontractor 
was  to  get  his  fee,  to  have  it  fixed,  and  then  put  nobody  in  charge 
of  the  commissary  to  take  proper  care  of  it;  or  if  he  might  put 
anybody  in  charge  of  the  commissary  who  might  be  fit  to  run  it 
even,  but  who  probably  might  put  some  money  down  in  his  pocket 
tmknown  to  the  contractor,  and  then  when  the  contractor  came  to 
figure  up  and  make  settlement,  if  he  found  a  great  deficit  he  would 
ask  the  Government  to  foot  it,  -it  is  certainly  an  important  matter. 
It  seems  to  me  there  must  have  been  a  weak  spot  in  the  arrange- 
ments that  would  allow  a  thing  of  that  kind  to  happen.  Whether 
that  is  the  fault  of  the  Government  or  of  the  contractor  I  am  not 
prepared  now  to  say.  We  can  get  the  details,  probably,  from  some 
other  officer. 

Col.  Dabnet.  Yes;  I  think  you  can.  In  my  opinion  it  is  one  of 
those  details  that  had  not  been  fully  worked  out  beforehand.  There 
are  a  great  many  that  were  not.  We  were  not  ready  for  a  work  of 
such  magnitude,  with  every  detail  mapped  out. 

About  my  particular  functions  over  there,  there  is  one  thing  I 
did  not  mention.  In  addition  to  my  written  orders,  of  course,  I 
leceived  a  good  deal  of  advice  and  some  verbal  instructions.     In 
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one  of  the  conversations  between  Maj.  Whitson,  who  was  one  of 
Gen.  Littell's  engineers  in  his  office,  and  myself,  this* point  ^vas 
impressed  upon  me — I  am  quoting  Maj.  Whitson  now:  **!£  you 
finish  Camp  Sherman  absolutely  by  the  15th  of  September,  1917, 
it  would  not  necessarily  be  a  successful  operation;  but  if  you  are 
ready  to  receive  those  soldiers  when  they  get  there  on  the  1st  of 
September,  why  we  will  consider  that  you  have  carried  oat  your 
mission." 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  is,  the  first  increment? 

Col.  Dabnet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  about  auto  hire  at  Camp  Sherman? 

Col.  Dabnet.  The  scale  for  auto  hire  was  fixed  by  the  Construc- 
tion Division  in  Washington  at  $5  per  day.    It  developed  very  early 
in  the  program  that  it  was  going  to  be  necessary  to  keep  some  of 
those  automobiles  more  than  10  hours  a  day.     So  Mr.   Bentley. 
through  his  transportation  man — and  just  whom,  I  do  not  recall 
whether  Tragellis  or  someone  else,  and  he  had  another  man  whoi>e 
particular  function  was  to  handle  those  passenger  cars — ^began  pay- 
ing some  of  those  men  whose  cars  he  used  more  than  10  hours  a 
day,  overtime  at  the  rate  of  60  cents  per  hour.     He  brou|rht  the 
matter  up  to  me,  and  asked  me  to  fix  that  rate  of  50  cents  per  hour 
instead  of  $5  a  day,  so  that  he  could  cover  the  overtime.     I  torik 
the  matter  up  with  the  Construction  Division  here.    I  did  not  feel 
competent  to  make  the  change  in  that  scale,  because  it  had  been 
fixed  by  the  Construction  Division,  so  I  referred  it  to  Gen.  Littell 
and  they  overruled  it;  said  the^  could  not  see  their  way  clear  t'> 
authorize  overtime  for  automobiles.    But,  as  I  recall  it,  that  claim 
for  reimbursement  was  later  on  made  by  Mr.  Bentley,  through  nu*. 
and  was  recommended  by  me,  and  finally  granted  by  the  Constmc- 
.  tion  Division,  amounting  to  something  like,  as  I  recall,  $8,000. 

Mr.  CiiANTiJiND.  For  your  benefit  I  will  say  that  the  correspond- 
ence relative  to  that  matter  is  already  in  the  record,  and  that  corre- 
spondence, together  with  your  statement,  makes  it  complete. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  That  is,  the  voucher  for  overtime  on  automobiles? 

Mr.  Chantland.  Yes,  sir.  When  your  bams  were  erecte<l  there 
at  first  you  put  your  fire  apparatus  in  them  ? 

Col.  Dabnef.  No;  we  did  not  erect  those  barns.  We  took  lan<l 
that  was  occupied  as  farms,  and  the  bams  were  already  standine. 
We  moved  into  the  barns  that  were  most  convenient  to  put  our  fire 
engines  in,  and  we  remodeled  them  to  some  extent  in  order  to  pat 
our  fire  engines  in  them. 

Mr.  Chantland.  What  was  comprehended  in  the  way  of  buildinjTs 
in  a  regimental  layout,  as  of  July  1,  1917,  just  broadly  sprakin^  J 

Col.  Dabney.  That  term  "  layout "  is  a  term  used  by  builders,  and 
I  am  not  a  builder.     I  have  my  own  idea  as  to  what  a  layout  is. 

Mr.  Chantland.  What  buildings  does  that  include? 

Col.  Dabnet.  Provision  for  buildings  to  house  a  regiment,  includ- 
ing officers'  quarters,  stables,  lavatory,  etc. 

Mr.  Chantland.  Including  the  men's  barracks? 

Col.  Dabnet.  Yes,  sir;  and  roads.  It  does  not  mean  a  detail  plan 
of  buildings,  but  a  layout  of  ground,  as  I  understand. 

There  is  one  other  thing  in  regard  to  this  waste  which  I  have 
noticed  in  reading  over  the  testimony  given  by  other  people,  and 
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tlmt  is  in  reganl  to  hnnlware.  One  of  the  things  that  I  always 
attempted  to  take  care  of  there,  and  that  I  always  attempt  to  take 
care  of  on  any  job  I  have,  whether  in  building  operations  or  any- 
where else,  is  to  prevent  waste ;  to  gather  up  and  salvage  all  materials 
that  may  be  of  any  value  to  the  (jovemment.  I  followed  that  plan 
at  Camp  Sherman.  I  had  previously  had  occasion,  at  Columbus, 
N.  Mex.,  where  I  was  supply  officer  to  the  punitive  expedition  into 
Mexico,  to  gather  up  all  stuff  at  that  place,  and  through  me  we 
restored  over  $200,000  worth  of  property  that  did  not  appear  on 
paper  anywhere.  I  followed  the  'same  plan  here,  and  had  crews 
picking  up  articles  of  value — ^whether  parts  of  kegs  of  nails,  pieces 
of  plumbing  accessories,  water  pipe,  wood-stave  pipe,  sewer  pipe,  and 
everything  that  had  any  valu^  I  saw  to  it  that  crews  went  about 
the  camp  picking  these  things  up  and  restoring  them  to  points  vrhere 
they  would  be  put  in  service. 

when  I  was  about  to  turn  over  the  camp  to  the  commanding  gen- 
eral— which  T  did,  and  have  his  receipt  for  the  entire  camp — I  had  a 
crew  to  go  over  the  entire  cantonment  and  pick  up  everything  of 
value  and  turn  it  over  to  the  camp  quartermaster  who  was  to  succeed 
me  in  putting:  the  finishing  touches  on  the  job ;  to  turn  this  material 
in  to  him  for  future  use.  Also  my  property  officer  transferred  all 
property  he  had  in  his  possession  or  on  his  papers  to  the  camp  quar- 
termaster and  invoiced  it  to  him.  He  has  a  record  of  that  material. 
I  do  not  know  how  much  it  amounted  to,  but  the  amount  he  turned 
over  I  estimate  will  run  up  to  between  $50,000  and  $100,000  worth 
of  material. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Was  this  at  Camp  Sherman  ? 

Col.  Dabney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  one  of  the  incidents  that  natu- 
rally follows  in  the  wake  of  the  character  of  contract  under  which 
these  cantonments  were  built  that  responsibility  for  the  protection 
of  property  does  not  rest  upon  the  contractor,  but  on  you  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Government,  and  that  you  have  to  take  your  men 
and  go  out  and  gather  up  and  pick  up  everything  in  order  to  save  it; 
isn't  that  one  of  the  things  that  naturally  flows  from  that  form  of 
contract? 

Col.  Dabney.  It  flows  on  anything,  whether  a  strictly  Government 
proposition  or  not.  I  picked  up  and  restored  to  Government  control 
over  $200,000  worth  of  property  handled  by  the  punitive  expedition 
to  Mexico,  parts  of  trucks,  automobiles,  and  everj'  conceivable  thing 
in  the  way  of  hardware ;  I  picked  all  that  up  down  there,  took  it  out 
of  my  upkeep  voucher,  and  turned  it  back  to  Government  control. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  was  a  field  operation  of  the  Army  ? 

Col.  Dabney.  That  is  what  it  was  at  Chillicothe.  That  is  the 
reason  why  I  got  no  commutation  of  quarters,  because  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Treasury  said  I  was  in  the  field.  I  had  commutation 
of  quarters  while  at  Columbus,  but  could  not  get  it  out  there. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  must  be  a  single  man  ? 

Col.  Dabney.  No:  I  am  a  married  man  with  one  child. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  It  was  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  law  giving 
commutation  of  quarters? 

CoL  Dabney.  That  was  in  1917. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  When  this  camp  was  finally  built  and  the  troops 
finally  housed  there,  the  units  of  troops  were  such  that  they  had  to 
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divide  the  buildings  for  the  different  units  and  had  various  places 
occupied  there;  isn't  that  true? 

Col.  Dabnet.  I  will  try  to  reply  to  your  question  in  this  way :  It 
happened  that  when  we  got  instructions  to  change  the  la^^outs  and 
units,  as  the  result  of  the  change  in  the  organization  of  divisions,  we 
found  it  more  economical  to  remodel  some  of  our  buildings  alrc«dy 
constructed — some  barrack  buildings — ^and  to  continue  a  second  floor 
over  the  one-story  barrack  buildings,  which  was  the  typical  plan. 
so  as  to  make  those  dormitories  exclusively.  We  found  by  doing 
that,  and  by  dividing  certain  of  those  buildmgs  with  partitions  and 
separate  stairways,  we  could  house  a  regiment  adequately,  although 
parts  of  two  different  regiments  occupied  one  building. 

Mr.  McKemzie.  So  that  different  units,  companies,  battalions,  and 
regiments,  at  times  for  this  reason  did  occupy  parts  of  one  and  tJie 
same  building? 

Col;  Dabney.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  was  an  economical  measure  on  our 
part. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  that  was  true  everywhere? 

Col.  Dabney.  I  do  not  know  as  to  other  places. 

Lieut.  Col.  CoTjPER.  That  happened  everywhere. 

Col.  DABNEr.  If  I  may  have  the  privilege  of  answering  one  other 
feature  that  may  have  been  overlooked,  I  will  say,  as  to  the  matter 
of  inspection  of  material,  that  Capt.  Coleman  was  the  man  in  charge 
of  that  work. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say? 
,    Col.  Dabney.  I  believe  not. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  All  right.  We  thank  you  for  your  attendance 
here. 

(And  at  4.15  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned,  to  meet  at 
10  o'clock  a.  m.  on  Friday,  January  16,  1920,  as  per  adjoamment 
taken  on  yesterday.) 
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The  bubcutiunitteo  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10  o'clock 
a.  m.,  Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie  presiding. 

Present  also:  Hon.  Frank  E.  Doremus,  member  of  subcommittee, 
and  William  T.  Chantland,  Esq.,  counsel  to  subcommittee. 

TESTIHOirr  OF  CAPT.  JOSEPH  N.  FAASOTT,  QXTAATESUASTEB 

CORPS. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 

Mr.  McKenzie.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  Army,  Captain ! 

Capt.  Parbott.  Since  May  17,  1918. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Where  was  your  home  prior  to  your  entry  into  the 
service? 

Capt.  Pabrott.  I  was  stationed  at  the  Panama  Canal,  at  Panama, 
Canal  Zone. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  what  were  you  doing  there? 

Capt.  Parbott.  Just  prior  to  entering  the  service  I  was  doing  in- 
dustrial work  with  the  Panama  Canal, 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  your  home  is  where? 

Capt.  Parbott.  Worcester,  Mass. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Captain,  we  brought  you  here  to  give  us  some 
information,  if  you  can,  with  regard  to  the  proportion  of  the  cost 
of  the  shelter  buildings  at  a  camp,  for  men  and  animals,  including 
the  utilities,  to  the  cost  of  the  camp. 

Capt.  Parrott.  You  mean  for  the  average  cantonment? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Yes;  the  average  cantonment;  they  all  run  about 
the  same.  What  is  the  proportionate  cost  of  shelter  buildings  for 
men,  including  line  and  neld  officers,  and  animals,  as  distinguished 
from  the  admmistrative  buildings  for  brigades  and  larger  units,  and 
special  buildings  such  as  theaters,,  community  houses,  hospitals,  and 
storage  buildings,  and  the  outside  utilities? 

Capt.  Parrott.  Of  course,  it  is  understood  that  I  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  construction  work  on  that.  Roughly  I  should  say  about 
50  per  cent. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Now,  what  do  you  know  about  the  wage  scale, 
Captain,  at  these  various  camps  and  cantonments? 

Capt.  Parrott.  From  the  latter  part  of  1918  to  the  present  date, 
I  have  had  charge  of  the  industrial  service  for  the  construction  di- 
vision in  promulgating  the  wage  scale,  and  have  taken  over  the 
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records  of  the  wage  scales,  promulgated  for  the  various  camps  and 
cantonments,  and  other  projects. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Have  you  a  schedule  showing  the  changes  in  the 
wage  scale? 

Capt.  Pabrott.  Not  with  me.    I  have  not  with  me  any  statement 
showing  the  changes  as  per  dates. 

Mr.  McKkmzie.  Could  you  furnish  such  a  scale  as  that  to  the 
committee? 

Capt.  Pahbott.  I  could;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKbnzee!.  Will  you  do  it? 

Capt.  Pahbott.  I  will. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Have  you  a  partial  statement  of  it! 

Capt.  Parrott.  I  have  a  partial  statement  with  me  showing  the 
rates 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  say  you  have  that.  We  would  like  to  have 
that  put  in  the  record. 

Capt.  Parbott.  This  schedule  simply  shows  the  rates  for  the  dif- 
ferent cantonments  for  1917,  and  again  as  of  November  11,  1918. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  This  purports  to  be  a  statement  showing  the  rates 
of  wages  paid  at  various  camps? 

Capt.  Parrott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  does  this  chart  show,  really? 

Capt.  Parrott.  It  shows  the  rates  paid  the  various  building  trades 
at  the  camps  in  1917,  at  the  commencement  of  construction,  and  right 
alongside  of  it  is  shown  tiie  rate  paid  on  November  11,  1918. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  It  gives  the  initial  rate  and  then  the  final  rate? 

Capt.  Parbott.  Yes ;  the  final  rate  paid  as  of  November  11,  1918. 

Mr.  DoREsrns.  Captain,  from  what  records  is  this  table  made  upt 

Capt.  Pabbott.  This  is  copied  from  wage  schedules  on  file  in  our 
office. 

(The  schedule  submitted  by  the  witness  is  here  printed  in  full,  as 
follows:) 
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Mr.  McKenzie.  Now,  Capt.  Parrott,  in  addition  to  this  statement 
which  you  have  presented,  will  yoa  furnish  us  a  supplemental  table 
showing  the  time  of  the  changes  in  the  wage  scale  at  Camp  Sherman, 
Camp  Grant,  and  Camp  Funston  ? 

Capt.  Parkott.  Showing  the  increase  as  of  the  date  eflfective? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Yes ;  of  each  trade. 

(The  statement  referred  to  was  subsequently  submitted  by  the  wit- 
ness, and  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows :) 

Ratei  paid  building  trades  during  initial  conttruction.  Camp  Sherman,  ChiUi- 

cothe,  Ohio. 


Class  of  labor. 


Bl«4smlth 

RIiAsmith,  helper 

BrtokliTer.. 

Briri;layer,  foreman 

Bnkflman,  railroad 

Ccmeat  foreman 

•■srpeaUi 

Cirpcnter,  foreman 

Cspenter,  helper 

f'-emat  llnisber 

Chauffeurs,  auto 

nuaSeuis,  tnidc 

f  eiient  mlTer 

^lectridan 

Electrician,  foreman 

n«tncian,  grooBdman . 

Blectridan,  eeneral  foreman . 

KImrician,  Uneman 

Eairiiwr,  locomotive 

|iianKr,  steam  roller 

EiidiiMr,  steam  shovel 

f  IwtririaTi,  vireman 

ntarlrjsn,  fieneral  foreman . 

Fireman,  steam  shovel 

filkef 

HodcaTiiT 

Ironworker 

Ironworker,  foreman 

l^bor.  common 

Do 

Ubor,  foreman. 

MaAlnist 

Mechanic,  auto 

*>*iiUst  helper 

npe  layer,  foreman 

fsin'er 

,Hpe  layer 

nasunt 

fnmUr 


^J^ber,  foreman... 

jTaaher  helper 

JlKw , 

^^SSer,  iDceman . . , . . 

*«et-metal  worker. . 

S?n  painter 

steam  fitter 


'(••omtter  helper , 

J'tti-fltter,  foreman , 

leanu,  ZJioisr,  with  driver.. 

fttetboys 

Jratdrivera 

nrloremin  . 
OrtJe  man. 


Initial  rate 
(per  hour). 


tats 

.60 
.70 
.85 
.40 
.70 
.80 
.80 
.40 
.60 
.30 
.42i 
.40 

.m 

.76 

.30 

.90 

.65 

.65 

.65 

.76 

.62t 

.90 

.50 

.« 

.46 

.76 

.86 

.30 

.40 

.60 

.75 

.60 

.80 

.70 

.65 

.60 

.70 

.62} 

.82} 

.36 

.65 

.75 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.62J 

„35 

.82} 

.76 

.20 

.42} 

.60 

.60 


Date. 


Nov.  23,1918. 
.do. 


July  1,1917... 
May  1,1918... 

July  1,1917... 
Aug.  27, 1918. 
Apr.  1,1918.. 
.do. 


July  1,1917... 
Aug.  27, 1918. 
July  1,1917... 
.do. 


May  1,1918.. 

July  1,1917... 
Apr.  1,1918.. 
July  1,1917... 
Aug.  27, 1918. 


Aug.  27, 1918.. 
Nov.  23, 1918., 
Apr.  1,  1918... 
Aug.  27, 1918., 
Nov.  23, 1918., 

....do 

Julv  1,1917... 
Sept.  4, 1918... 

do 

July  1,1917... 
Oct.  19, 1917... 
Apr.  1,1918... 
Nov.  23, 1918.. 
Aug.  27,1918.. 
Nov.  23, 1918.. 
Oct.  14, 1918. . 


May  1,1918... 
do 

Jvdy  1,1917... 

Apr.  1,1918.. 
July  1,1917... 
Sept.  5, 1918.. 

do 

Nov.  23, 1918. 

....do 

....do 

July  1,1917... 


....do 

Apr.  1, 1918. 
do 


Increases. 


*0.87},  Aug.  27, 1918. 
$1,  Aug.  37,  ]«& 


to.  66,  Oct.  21, 1918. 
*0. 75,  Oct.  21, 1918. 


t0.60,Allg.  27, 1918. 
ta  40,  Oct.  14,1917. 
tO.62},  Apr.  1, 1918. 


Sa35,Apr.  1,1918. 
ta40,  Sept.  19,1918. 


$0.75,Nov.  23, 1918. 


July  1,1917... 

Aug.  27, 1918. 

do 

do 


'  to.  70,  Aug.  30, 1917;  ta75,  Aug. 
10,i918. 
to.  90,  Nov.  23, 1918. 
t0.50,  Aug.27, 1918. 


'  t0.70,  Aug.  30,  1917;  tO.75,  Aug. 
'      10,1918. 


t0.80,  Oct.  9, 1918;  tO.85,  Oct.  14, 

1918. 
tO.35,  Hay  1, 1918;  t0.2S  to  tO.30, 

Ai4.  27,  lrfl8. 
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Ratet  paii  tuilding   trades  during  initial  conitruction.  Camp   OranI,  Rock- 
ford,  III. 


Trade. 


Blaoksmith 

BrloklsTer 

BrleUayer,  toremaii 

Bricklaver,  helper 

Carpenter 

Carpenter,  foreman 

Carpenter,  helper 

Cement  flnUher 

Cement  finisher,  forenum. 

ChauOeiirs 

Calker 

Eleotriolan 

Electrician,  foreman 


Electrician,  iiroundman 

Electrician,  laborer 

Electrician,  lineman 

Electrician,  lineman  helper. 

Eneineer,  statlonarr 

Enrineer,  steam  roller 

Eniiineer,  steam  shovel 

Electric  wireman 

Electric  wireman,  foreman.. 
Fireman,  heating  plant<i 


Engineer,  gas  engine.. 
Fnirfneer,  steam ..:... 

Engineer,  mixer 

Labor,  common 

Labor,  foreman 

Labor,  union 

Lathen , 

Mason,  union 

Mason 

Mason,  foreman 

Mechanic,  auto  truck. 

Mechanic 

Plasterer,  foreman 

Painter 

Plpelaver 

Plasterer..'. 

Plumber 

Plumber,  foreman . 


Initial  rate 
(per  tiour). 


Plumber,  helper 

Plasterer,  helper 

Road  and  concrete  worker. 

Roofer 

Saddle  horses 

Single  rigs 

Sheet-metal  foreman 

Sheet-metal  wwker 

Sign  painter 

Steam  fitter 

Steam  fitter,  helper 

Steam  litter,  foreman 


Saw  fliers 

Tinner 

Tile  setters  (sewer) 

Trench-machine  helper. . . 
Trench-machine  operator. 


Team  foreman 

Teams,  2-horse  and  driver. 
Waterboys 


S0.62i 
.75 
.85 

.45 

■in 

.37» 
.02} 
.67( 
<75.00 
.70 
.(W 
.77i 

.35 

.35 

.50 

.421 

.SO 

.50 

.62) 

.(15 

.771 

.35 

.40 
.40 
'35.00 
.35 
.40 
.60 
.«» 
.75 
.75 
.85 
«4.00 
.fi2l 
.«7i 
.52$ 
.40 
.75 
.75 
.75 

.37} 
.S7i 
.50 
.fi2i 
•  3. 00' 
>3.00 
.72) 
.65 
.50 
.75 
.37 J 
.75 


.(i2l 

.55 

>2l.0O 

>3S.0O 

.70 

.871 

.25 


Increased  rate. 


do 

do 

.....do 

do 

do 

Apr.  13, 1918. 

do 

do 

June  26,1917. 
....do 


....do 

....do 

....do 

do 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


do 

do 

Aug.  31, 1918. 
June  28, 1917. 

do 

Apr.  13, 1918. 
Nov.  2, 1918.. 
Apr.  13, 1918. 
June  28,1917. 

do 

do 

Mav  1.1918... 
Nov.  2, 1918.. 
June  28, 1917. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


80.55,  Apr.  13. 191*. 
10.81),  Aug.  31, 1918. 
KSai,  Apr.  13, 1918: 10J»i,  Aof. 
31, 1918. 

t0.70,Sept.»,ni«L 
tO.75,  Aug.  31, 1918. 
10.45.  Apr.  13, 1918. 
I0.A7),  Apr.  13, 191S. 
tO.75,  Aug.  31, 1918. 
t31>week,Apr.  lS,191iL 

10.75,  Apr.  13, 1918. 
t0.87t.  Apr.  IS.  I9U;  WJIS,  ktt 
31, 1918. 

10.45,  Apr.  13, 1918. 


....do 

Nov.  2, 1918.. 
Jul5r4ft,  1918.. 
June  2<1, 1917. 
Aug.  31, 1918. 

do 

Apr.  13, 1918. 
do.. 


June  26, 1917. 

....do 

do 

....do 


do 

....do 

Aug.  31, 1918. 

..TVdo.: 

....do 


80.40,  Oct.  10, 1917:  n,  Anc  «. 

1918. 
*36,  Aug.  31, 1918  (per  week) 
Po. 

80.45,  Apr.  13, 1918. 
80.50,  Aug.  31, 1918. 


IOJi7i,  Apr.  13, 1918. 


»..«,  Apr.  13, 1918. 
»n  W),  Nov.  2, 1018, 
$0.87},  Nov.  «,  1918. 
80.85,  Aug.  31,  1918:  WJn\.  Vf 
■     6, 1918. 
tO.45,  Apr.  13. 1918. 


80.77J,  Oct.  14. 1918. 
80.70,  Oct.  14, 1918. 

80.87),  Nov.  6, 1918. 
80.4.%  Apr.  IS.  I9I8. 
80.85.  Aug.  SI,  1918:  9.1I\.  !i4v 
6, 1918. 


....do 

do 

June  26, 1917. 


10.34,  Apr.  IS.  1918. 
I  80J8,  Apr.  IS,  19U: 
22,19ft. 

fl,N0!V.4,inS. 


»75,  N- 


I  Per  month. 
This  Is  a  true  coi>y. 


•  Ftrweek.  iPwday. 

Jos.  N.  Pabbott. 
Oaptttin,  QMortermarter  Cart*- 
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Bate*  paia  ImUdino  trades  during  initial  ooiutruction.  Camp  Funston,  Fort 

Riley,  Kans. 


Trade. 


Initial  rate- 
(per  hour). 


Date. 


Increased  rate. 


Mwfcanitli. 

■tobraitb,  helper.. 
Brifkiayw......^... 

&Qtk]ajery  foreman . 


RricUajcr  helper. 

'"iTifn'er 

'"i.'TfcD'ei,  toreman 

'^i.'Ticn'.tr,  belper 

I. mint  finishH 

>"  nifnt  worker 

^'.'i.ufffiirs 

ClUtT 

(.Vnifnl  mixer 

n-rtri(ian 

EI*<'.rician,  lireman 

E,<'ri!ian,  Kroundman 

FJ  ■•-ician.  htlper 

El-CTithn,  laborer 

E(  c'ritian  linemen 

E^(^nfian.  linjman  helper. 

Ermiufr,  ditch  matbinp 

Enraicr,  steam  roller 

Kcin  f  r,  >team  shovel 

Ei-rnc  Wirt  man 

E;-(  '  rir  wlremui,  foreman. . 

^noLtt,  hoist,  acrrick 

'luur 

HWcanfei 

1  abor,  common 

lilKir,  loTman 


1 4tt<r,  union 

Ki-vMi,  union 

.>!achinL<it 

l(l.<iOE 

Sti<«i.  foreman 

U€<fa3Xlic 

Uial  lather 

ftr»eoverer 

Punier 

^'er,  loreman 

ripe  layer 

Ka-iterer 

Rumlier 

Plumber,  foreman 

Plumber,  helper 

Pipe (overcr,  foreman. 

Roofer 

fi'iofer,  foreman 

Sim  painter 

Mrtmfltter 

*«mfltter,  helper 

°xamfitur,  foreman... 


Sartler 

Team.2-haiae,and  driver.. 
Trewn  machine  operator. 
Ttwh  machine  helper . .. 
Waierboys 


taso 

.37} 

.85 

.9S 

.50 
.85 
.75 
.37i 
.65 
.374 
■24.00 
.00 
.SO 

.es] 

.75 

.50 

.50 

.60 

.68J 

.50 

.60 

.60 

.7a 

.681 

.7.') 

.5(1 

.65 

.30 

.371 

.50 

.37i 
.86 
.65 
.85 
l.OU 
.50 
.80 
.62i 
.65 
.75 
.60 
.87J 
.75 
.85 

.37i 

.75 

.65 

.65 

.65 

.75 

.37J 

.85 

.65 

.70 

SO.  60-.  76 

.37i 

'2.00 


July  17 

do 

do 

....do 


....do........ 

....do...'..... 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Apr.  15,  1918.. 

July  17 

do 

do 

Apr.  la,  191S.. 

do 

July  17 

do 

.Nov.  1.  1618... 

July  17 

do 

....do 

....do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Nov.  1,  1918. 

do. 

do 

do.. 

July  17 

do 

do 

do 


....do 

Dec.  19, 1918... 

July  17 

do 

do 

do 

....do 

do 


do 

Apr.  15, 1918. 

do 

do 

July  17 


'  Per  week. 


TUg  is  a  true  copy. 


tO.37,  Apr.  15, 1918. 
$0.87J,  Nov.  1, 191& 
»1,  Aor.  15, 1918;  t0.97i,  Nov.  1 , 
1918. 

10.75,  Nov.  19,  1918. 
JO.8.1,  Nov.  19,  1918. 


tl8~t24  per  week,  Apr.  15, 1918. 
(0.37i,  Apr.  IS,  1918. 
lO.M,  Nov.  1,  1918. 

$0.7.i,  Dec.  19,  1918. 
$0.-i0-$0.60,  Apr.  1J>,  1918. 


W.^l,  Dec.  19, 1918. 
»0.85  Nov.  1,  1918. 


$0.42},  Oft.  24, 1918. 
I0..->0-«n.65,  Apr.  15,  1918;  $0.65, 
Ocl.24,  1918. 


$0.65-$0.75,  Apr.  IS,  1918. 
»0.50-$0.«6,  $0.75,  Apr.  15,  191R. 


S0.70,  Dec.  13,  1918. 
$0.80,  Dec.  13,  1918. 

$0.85,  Apr.  IS,  1918. 
$0.87},  Nov.  1, 1918. 
$0.85-$l,  Apr.  15,  1918;  $0.97}, 

Nov.  1,  1918. 
$0.50,  July  27,  1918. 


$a  75,  Apr.  15,  1918. 

$0.87},  June  5, 1918. 
$0.50,  June  27, 1918. 
$0.85-$],    Apr.    15,   1918;   $0.97}, 
Nov.  1,  1918. 


$0.25,  Nov.  1,  1918. 


'  Per  day. 

Jos.  N.  Pabbott, 
Captain,  Quartermatter  Corps. 


Mr.  McKenzib.  Now,  what  do  you  know,  Captain,  with  regard 
to  the  number  of  carpenter's  helpers  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  carpenters  that  could  have  properly  been  used,  if  they  had  been 
so  classified  ? 

Capt.  Pakhott.  Well,  I  should  say  about  60  per  cent  of  each. 
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Mr.  McKenzie.  For  each  carpenter  you  oould  have  used  a  helper 
Capt.  Parrott.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  is  all,  Captain. '  Do  yon  wish  to  adc  any 
thing,  Mr.  Doremus? 

Mr.  Doremus.  I  have  no  questions. 

TESTIUOinr  OF  HB.  HABBY  C.  SAITFOBD,  CIYII  EHOIHSES, 
ENOLEWOOD,  N.  J. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Mr.  Sanford,  give  your  full  name  to  the  com 
mittee. 

Mr.  Sanford.  Harry  C.  Sanford. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Where  is  your  home,  Mr.  Sanford? 

Mr.  Santord.  Englewood,  N.  J. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Sanford.  Civil  engineer. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  liiM 
cf  work? 

Mr.  Sanford.  About  25.  years. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  are  your  qualifications  as  an  engineer? 

Mr.  Sanford.  I  have  been  chief  engineer  of  the  Degnon  Contract- 
ing Co.,  in  New  York,  for  the  past  20  years;  that  is,  up  to  tfie 
middle  of  last  summer. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  were  with  them  during  the  year  1917? 

Mr.  Sanford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McE[£NziE.  What  are  your  educational  qualifications,  Mr. 
Sanford? 

Mr.  Sanford.  I  am  a  graduate  of  Valparaiso  Univeraty,  Val- 
paraiso, Ind. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  is  the  name  of  your  company,  if  you  tn  » 
member  of  a  company. 

Mr.  Sanford.  The  Degnon  contracting  Co. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Oh,  yes ;  you  are  a  member  of  that.  What  an 
you  say  as  to  the  size  of  that  concern  in  1917? 

Mr.  Sanford.  Financially? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Yes,  sir ;  and  as  to  organization  and  equipment  f 

Mr.  Sanford.  They  are  capitalized  at  $600,000,  and  I  think  ti 
that  time  we  had  a  surplus  of  about  $2,000,000  and  possibly  $500,'X«' 
worth  of  equipment.  At  that  time  we  had  considerable  work  on 
subway  construction  there  in  New  York  and  a  large  aquedu<i 
contract. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Does  this  concern  take  on  general  constrnctionl 

Mr.  Sanford.  Yes,  sir ;  construction  of  all  kinds  pretty  nearly. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  They  are  not  specialists  along  any  partieolar  line- 
but  do  all  kinds  of  construction  ? 

Mr.  Sanford.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  done  all  kinds  of  work  in  ib* 
past  20  yeare,  pretj^  nearly. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Their  main  office  is  located  in  New  York  Cit.v' 

Mr.  Sanford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  do  you  know,  if  anything,  about  Westing- 
house,  Church,  Kerr  &  Co.— the  standing  of  that  company  ? 

Mr.  Sanford.  They  stand  very  high,  m  my  judgment 
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Mr.  MdKenzhi.  Have  they  such  an  organization  and  equipment 
as  would  enable  them  to  carry  out  large  construction  work,  such  as 
the  construction  of  one  of  these  cantonments  that  we  used  during 
the  war! 

Mr.  Sanfobd.  I  would  think  so,  although  I  do  not  know  as  to 
their  organization  in  detail.  From  their  reputation  I  would  say 
that  they  are  perfectly  able  to  carry  out  any  contract  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  do  you  know  of  the  size  and  standing  of  the 
P.  J.  Carlin  Construction  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Sanford.  They  stand  very  good,  in  my  judgment.  I  do  not 
know  much  about  them  in  detail. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Where  is  this  company  located  ? 

Mr.  Sanford.  In  New  York  or  Brooklyn;  I  do  not  know  just 
where  their  main  office  is. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  It  is  a  large  concern,  is  it? 

Mr.  Sanford.  I  have  always  understood  it  was  a  strong  concern", 
but  as  I  say,  I  do  not  know  in  detail.  It  keeps  me  very  busy  lookinjr 
after  our  own  business. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Did  your  company  submit  a  questionnaire  to  the 
Emergency  Construction  Committee  ? 

Mr.  Sanford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  position  in  the  Degnon-  Co.  did  you  hold  ? 

Mr.  Sanford.  Chief  engineer. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  what  were  some  of  your  duties? 

Mr.  Sanford.  I  had  charge  of  making  estimates  and  also  in  charge 
of  the  construction. 

Mr.  McKenzie  [handing  a  book  and  some  blue  prints  to  the  wit- 
ness]. I  would  like  to  have  you  examine  that  Quartermaster's 
Manual,  Appendix  16,  which  sets  forth  certain  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  shelter  structures,  and  also  the  blue  prints,  beginning  with 
sheet  12,  and  the  following  sheets  attached  to  that  exhibit,  covering^ 
two-story  barracks.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  or  not,  from  an  ex- 
amination of  those,  if  they  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  your 
company,  you  would  have  been  able  from  those  plans  and  blue  prints 
to  have  submitted  a  bid  for  a  lump-sum  contract  for  such  construc- 
tion? 

Mr.  Sanford.  A  lump  sum  or  unit  price? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  either  way.  Of  course,  if  the  number  of 
buildings  were  not  specified,  state  whether  you  could  have  made  a  bid 
known  as  a  unit  bid — ^by  the  cubic  foot  or  by  the  building.  Of 
course,  I  desire  to  have  mv  question  applied  to  1917,  at  the  time  this 
construction  work  was  undertaken,  and  in  despite  of  the  fluctuations 
that  were  said  to  be  so  dangerous  at  the  time  for  entering  upon  a 
fixed-sum  contract.     I  want  to  know  what  your  judgment  is  about  it? 

Mr.  Sanford  [after  examining  plans].  I  would  say  we  would  have 
made  a  bid  with  these  provisions:  That  we  would  have  been  pro- 
tected as  to  fluctuations  in  labor  and  with  the  assurance  that  our  ma- 
terials would  have  been  delivered  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  How  could  that  have  been  done  in  a  contract? 

Mr.  Sanford.  The  fluctuation  in  labor? 

Mr.  McE^ENziB.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sanford.  Simply  by  inserting  in  the  contract  that  the  bid  was. 
based  on  certain  rates  and  that  any  increase  would  b6  added  to  the 
price  bid.    Tliat  would  have  taken  care  of  labor  fluctuations. 
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Mr.  McKexzie.  Of  course,  you  have  in  mind  the  actual  incrM.xi 

whatever  you  actually  had  to  pay? 

Mr.  Sanford.  As  to  the  schedule  ? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sanforo.  Yes.  A  certain  schedule  would  have  had  to  U 
given  in  our  proposal ;  that  is,  if  the  proposal  was  iMised  on  a  cer 
tain  schedule  of  wages.  ' 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Then  any  actual  increase  would  have  been  ad(ie*i 

Mr.  Sanford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  have  you  to  say,  Mr.  Sanford,  as  to  thai 
construcfion ?     Is  it  toni plicated  or  simple? 

Ml-.  Sanford.  Well,  I  would  not  say  that  this  was  complicatttl 
work. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Mr.  Doreraus,  do  you  care  to  ask  any  questions '. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Do- you  know,  Mr.  Sanford,  anytliing  about  the  o\n 
t>rations  of  the  P.  J.  Carlin  Co.  ?  Do  you  know  of  any  big  oon.«trrc' 
tion  work  they  have  done? 

Mr.  Sanford.  I  can  not  name  offhand  any  of  their  jobs,  except  om 
job  which  they  had  in  Brooklyn  which  I  have  seen  under  construci 
tion.  I  do  not  recall  even  the  name  of  the  building;  it  was  soumi 
public  building ;  some  public  library  or  something  of  uut  kind.  Knti 
I  have  often  seen  their  bids  and  proposals  for  work  in  the  Enginwr- 
ing  Record,  etc.,  and  have  often  heard  of  them.  I  have  not  b-\< 
•  track  of  their  operations. 

Mr.  DoBEMUs.  You  have  no  particular  information  as  to  the  rari-i 
ous  jobs,  or  their  magnitude,  that  this  concern  has  performed,  is  I. 
understand  it? 

Mr.  Sanford.  No;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Did  your  firm  have  a  contract  for  any  subway  work 
in  New  York? 

Mr.  Sanford.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  a  good  deal  of  subway  woit 

Mr.  Doremus.  What  particular  subway  projects  have  you  in- 
structed ? 

Mr.  Sanford.  We  have  been  building  subways  almost  continnonsly 
since  1902.  On  the  first  subway  we  constructed  three  sections  f<tr 
Mr.  McDonald,  one  being  the  section  through  Forty-second  Stiwt, 
and  two  of  them  downtown  around  the  City  Hall.  Then  on  the  ei- 
tension  to  Brooklyn,  which  was  laid  a  couple  of  years  later;  we  con- 
structed a  section  from  the  City  Hall  down  to  the  Battery  on  Broid- 
way,  and  we  constructed  a  section  known  as  "  the  loop,"  on  Center 
Street,  about  1908,  which  was  a  very  difficult  section,  being  tbmit 
20  feet  below  water  level. 

We  constructed  a  section  on  Sixth  Avenue  for  the  Hudson  4  M»n- 
hattan  Railroad,  known  as  the  McAdoo  system.  We  constructed  tbr 
Steinway  tunnel  under  the  East  River  to  Long  Island  City. 

In  later  years  we  have  constructed  another  section  on  Bro«<lw«y 
for  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  system,  and  two  sections  on  Wft4 
Broadway  for  the  Interborough  system,  and  we  are  now  constmctJnc 
a  system  through  Fourteenth  Street,  one  through  Fifty-ninth  Street- 
and  two  in  Brooklvn  through  Flatbush  Avenue. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Were  you  doing  any  subway  work  at  the  tinie  Oi* 
United  States  entered  the  war? 

Mr.  Sanford.  Yes,  sir ;  we  were  right  in  the  midst  of  those  two 
sections  in  Brooklyn,  and  one  on  Fifty-ninth  Street. 
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Mr.  DoREHUs.  I  will  ask  you,  Mr.  Sanford,  whether  the  changed 
conditions  brought  about  by  the  war  affected  your  subway  project 
from  a  financial  point  of  view  f 

Mr.  Sanford.  Very  much. 

Mr.  DoBEMus.  In  what  respect? 

Mr.  Santohd.  Well,  the  cost  of  labor.  Labor  increased  at  several 
different  stages  from  about  $1.75  to  $3.50,  or  $4  a  day.  In  fact,  I 
would  say  that  labor  has  increased  100  per  cent,  take  it  all  the  way 
through  and  the  cost  of  Inaterials  in  about  the  same  proportion. 
Tho^  contracts  were  taken  by  us,  of  course,  based  on  the  old  cost  of 
materials  and  labor  which  was  in  force  before  the  war.  We  not  only 
had  to  pay  more  for  labor,  but  the  efficiency  decreased.  A  man  did 
not  do  nearly  as  much  work. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  That  condition  was  quite  general,  was  it  not. 

Mr.  Sanford.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  DoEEMua.  .What  steps  did  you  take,  if  any,  to  get  relief  from 
the  conditions  which  the  war  imposed  upon  you  i 

Mr.  Sanford.  We  have  tried  to  get  relief  from  the  city  in  various 
ways,  but  up  to  the  present  time  we  have  had  no  definite  relief  of 
any  kind.  We  have  had  promises  of  relief,  but  it  has  never  been 
carried  out  by  the  city. 

Mr.  DoBEMTJS.  Did  you  ever  attempt  to  secure  relief  through  the 
le^slature  ? 

Mr.  Sanford.  I  think  there  was  an  attempt  by  the  contractors'  as- 
sociation over  there  to  obtain  relief,  and  there  was  a  permissive  act 
passed  by  the  legislature,  but  it  simply  permitted  the  city  to  make 
adjustments.  It  was  not  compulsory,  and  being  only  permissive, 
they  have  never  done  anything  on  it  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  DoREHus.  I  gather  from  what  you  have  stated,  Mr.  Sanford, 
that  the  new  condition  resulting  from  the  war  had  a  serious  effect 
upon  those  subway  contracts,  by  reason  of  the  increases  in  wages, 
the  demoralization  of  the  labor  market,  the  fluctuating  prices  for 
building  materials,  and  things  of  that  kind.    Am  I  right  about  that? 

Mr.  Sanford.  It  caused  a  very  serious  delay ;  yes,  m  the  construc- 
tion. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  What  can  you  say  as  to  whether  you  were  delayed 
in  the  transportation  of  materials? 

Mr.  Sanford.  Yes ;  we  were  delayed. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  You  have  seen  and  exaniined  the  blue  prints  and 
plans  which  have  been  submitted  to  yon  by  Mr.  McKenzie,  and  which 
were  prepared,  I  understand,  in  the  office  of  the  Quartemiaster  Gen- 
eral in  May,  1917.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  you  could  have 
taken  the  blue  prints  and  plans  which  now  lie  before  you,  and  with 
those  as  a  guide  submitted  a  bid  on  a  lump-sum  or  unit  basis  for  the 
construction  of  one  of  these  16  large  Army  cantonments,  including 
sewers,  roadways,  water,  electricity,  and  all  other  utilities? 

Mr.  Sanford.  I  would  not  want  to  say  that  we  could  have  included 
all  the  miscelliineous  work,  such  as  the  utilities,  in  a  fixed  bid,  but 
as  to  the  buildings  themselves,  I  think  we  could  have  made  a  bid 
with  the  provisions  that  I  mentioned  awhile  ago  as  to  labor,  and  the 
a.esurance  that  we  could  have  materials  to  work  with.  As  to  the 
<itilitics  and  matters  of  that  kind,  you  would  have  to  have  very 
definite  information  down  to  the  suuillcst  detail  as  to  what  you  have 
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to  do  before  you  could  make  a  bid,  and  that  would  probably  be  :i 
very  difficult  tliinjsr  to  furnish. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Mr.  Sanford,  the  act  of  Congress  providing  for  the 
conscription  of  the  Army  was  passed  on  the  16th  of  May,  1917.  At 
that  time  sites  for  these  16  large  cantonments  had  not  been  select«^<l. 
Between  that  date  and  the  5th  of  September  following  sites  were 
selected,  the  contracts  were  entered  into,  and  the  work  completed  for 
the  receipt  at  each  of  these  camps  of  the  first  contingent  of  the  Na- 
tional Army,  including  not  only  the  buildings,  but  all  of  tlie  utili- 
ties. I  would  like  to  have  your  opinion,  Mr.  Sanford,  as  an  engi|ieer 
and  a  builder  of  25  years'  experience,  as  to  whether  that  was  a  ^rooi 
construction  job? 

Mr.  Sanjxjrd.  T  would  say  it  was,  without  question,  good  work. 

Mr.  DoREMTjs.  It  has  been  suggested  that  I  ask  you  this  question. 
How  long  would  it  take,  after  getting  the  plans,  to  figure  out  a  bid 
on  a  sewer  system  approximately  25  miles  long,  s^  sewage-dbpot<al 
plant,  and  a  water  system  about  20  miles  long,  with  the  attendant 
i-eservoirs,  pumping  stations,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Chantland.  That  is,  on  a  rush  order. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Well,  under  the  plan  of  construction  to  which  I 
have  called  your  attention. 

Mr.  Sanford.  I  would  say  it  would  take  three  weeks  to  get  up  an 
intelligent  bid. 

Mr.  Doremcs.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question  that  I  overlooked. 
Did  your  company  take  a  lump-sum  contract  to  do  construction  work 
for  the  Navy  and  .succeed  in  getting  a  contract  and  completing  it  on 
time  ? 

Mr.  Sanford.  We  did. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Mr.  Doremus  has  interrogated  you  at  some  length 
in  regard  to  your  construction  work  in  the  city  of  New  York  on  sub- 
ways, and  whether  or  not  you  were  delayed  in  getting  material,  and 
also  if  you  did  not  have  some  difficulty  about  securing  labor.  Now, 
is  it  not  a  fact,  Mr.  Sanford,  that  was  due,  to  a  large  extent,  to  the 
fact  that  the  Government,  exercising  its  proper  authority,  had  given 
priority  to  all  governmental  shipments,  and  also  had  the  first  call 
on  labor? 

Mr.  Sanford.  That  applied  to  a  great  extent.  Of  course,  lalnvr 
was  shifting  around  to  more  or  less  extent  from  one  job  to  the  other 
at  that  time,  because  there  was  not  enough  labor  to  go  around.  They 
would  be  on  the  job  one  day  and  on  some  other  job  the  nejrt  day. 
The  demand  for  labor  was  ^ater  than  the  supply. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  In  your  "judgment,  was  not  tHat  to  some  extent 
due  to  the  fact  that  on  one  of  these  cost-plus  contract  jobs  they  were 
paying  a  certain  rate  of  wages,  and  then  the  next  one  paying  more. 
and  maybe  at  the  next  one  they  were  paying  a  still  higher  rate;  and 
labor  aiwavs  figiired,  like  the  prospector,  that  the  big  lead  is  just 
over  the  hill  ? 

Mr.  Sanford.  Just  going  right  around  a  circle;  that  is  the  way  it 
went. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Just  a  moment.  I  think  I  neglected  to  ask  you 
whether  your  subway  contracts  in  New  York  were  on  a  lomp-sam 
basis  ? 

Mr.  Sanford.  No ;  they  were  on  a  unit-price  basis. 
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Mr.  DoREBiTTS.  A  fixed  sum  per  unit? 

Mr.  Sanford.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  DoB£MU8.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Sanford.  We  are  much  obliged 
to  you. 

Just  at  this  point  I  want  to  oflfer,  to  have  inserted  in  the  record, 
two  letters,  one  written  by  Mr.  Chantland  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Boyd,  of 
Westin^ouse,  Church,  Kerr  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  and  the  reply 
of  Mr.  Boyd. 

(The  two  letters  referred  to  are  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

January  10,  1920. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Boyd, 

Care  of  Westinghouse,  Church,  Kerr  tt  Co., 

37  Wall  Street,  New  York. 
Deab  Sbb  :  Under  date  of  May  11,  1917,  MaJ.  Krauthoff,  chief  quartermaster, 
I>-partment  of  the  East,  telegraphed  from  Governors  Island  to  Gen.  Llttell, 
Cblef  of  the  Construction  Division,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  as  follows: 

•  Westinghouse,  Church,  Kerr  &  Co.,  37  Wall  Street,  New  York  City,  rQ)re- 
sented  by  J.  C.  Boyd,  refer  to  contract  for  any  construction  at  3J  per  cent 
prwlit.     They  are  classed  as  a  thoroughly  competent  concern. 

"  Kbatjthoit." 
Will  you  kindly  advise  me,  for  the  use  of  Subcommittee  No.  2,  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Exi)enditures,  whether  your  proposal  to  do  any  construction 
«»rk,  as  stated  therein,  comprehended  broadly  on  any  construction  work 
wbich  the  Government  might  require,  of  whatever  chn  meter,  iucluding  camps, 
rantonments,  utilities,  both  outside  and  inside,  and  whether  small  or  large  lu 
projects? 

Very  respectfully, 

WiLOAM  T.  Chantland, 
Counsel  for  Subcommittee  No.  ft. 


Westinghouse,   Chubch,   Kebb  &  Co., 

Engineers  and  Co.vstbuctobs, 

New  York,  January  12,  1920. 
WiLUAM  T.  Chantland,  Esq., 

VouttKel  for  Subcommittee  No.  2, 

Select  Committee  on  Military  Expenditures, 

Room  178,  House  Office  BtiUdino,  Wnshington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Sib:  Your  letter  of  January  10,  1920,  received,  quoting  telegram  re- 
•vived  by  Gen.  Llttell,  under  date  of  May  11,  1917,  from  Maj.  Krauthoff,  chief 
quartermaster.  Department  of  the  East,  reading  as  follows: 

"Westinghouse,  Church,  Kerr  &  Co.,  37  Wall  Street,  New  York  City,  repre- 
sented by  J.  C.  Bo.vd,  offer  to  contract  for  any  construction  at  3i  per  cent 
profit    They  are  classed  as  a  thoroughly  competent  concern. 

"  Krauthoff." 
This  letter  refers  to  the  same  matter  about  which  you  recently  telephoned 
nie.  at  which  time  I  advised  you  that  Westinghouse,  Church,  Kerr  &  Co.  (Inc.) 
had  had  a  portion  of  their  letter  flies  destroyed  by  lire,  and  that  the  copies  of 
the  letters  written  In  relation  to  the  matter  referred  to  MaJ.  Krauthoff 
'rere  destroyed,  so  that  we  are  unable  to  quote  exactly  what  the  letters  con- 
tained. 

So  far  as  I  can  now  recall,  some  time  in  the  early  spring  of  1917,  Westlng- 
honse.  Church,  Kerr  &  Co.  (Inc.),  over  my  signature  as  vice  president,  wrote 
various  representatives  of  the  War  Department  stating  that  this  company  would 
be  glad  to  undertake  engineering  and  construction  work  for  the  War  Depart- 
ment on  tbe  basis  that  the  Government  should  pay  the  entire  cost  of  the  serv- 
ile rendered  and  to  t^  to  Westinghouse,  Church,  Kerr  &  Co.  (Inc.)  a  net  profit 
of  3J  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  work  performed. 

My  recollection  is  that  these  letters  further  stated  that  the  (Jovemment  was 
to  place  andltors  In  our  offlee  to  determine  the  cost  of  the  work,  and  that  the 
3i  per  cent  fee  was  to  be  determined  on  the  cost  arrived  at  by  such  audit. 

My  further  recollection  Is  that  it  whs  our  Intention  to  offer  the  entire 
service  of  our  company,  to  do  anything  the  Government  might  desire  us  to 
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do,  utilizing  our  facilities  in  the  fullest  possible  manner,  no  reference  bein:; 
made  to  whether  the  work  was  small  or  large,  but  as  our  capacity  wa* 
very  large  we  naturally  expected  that  we  would  be  utilized  on  a  larir«i 
volume  of  work.  In  other  words.  It  was  our  thought  that  the  GoremnMMit 
would  practically  take  over  the  entire  facilities  of  the  organization  an<l 
that  there  should  be  a  net  fee  of  8i  per  cent,  based  on  the  cost  of  tlie  worlj 
performed,  for  our  security  holders. 

I  gather  from  your  telephone  conversation  that  you  have  in  mind  a  <>t>in- 
parison  of  this  office  with  the  standard  emergency  contract  for  c«>nstru<^l<»ri 
used  by  the  construction  division,  and  I  desire  to  caution  you  in  malcin:' 
any  such  comparison,  as  there  is  no  relation  whatever,  to  my  mind.  betwe<  i. 
the  arrangement  proposed  by  us  and  that  actually  used  by  the  constnuiiop 
division  for  its  emergency  work.  Perhaps  the  arrangement  made  by  th- 
Government  with  the  railroads  more  nearly  corresponds  with  what  »<• 
had  In  mind,  1.  e.,  that  the  Government  should  utilize  us  to  the  full«-«f 
extent  and  provide  a  return  for  our  security  holders  measured  by  the  annmi.t 
of  work  we  were  called  upon  to  perform. 

I  trust  that  the  above  will  give  you  the  Information  desired,  and  remain. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Jakss  G.  BoTD,  Pint  Vice  Pretidmt. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  At  this  point  I  also  want  to  insert  in  the  record  a 
short  statement,  in  view  of  some  of  the  questions  that  were  aske<l 
Mr.  O'Connor,  of  Chicago,  when  he  was  on  the  stand  a  few  days 
,  ago,  in  regard  to  railroad  construction,  the  questions  evidentlv  im- 
plying that  in  his  estimate  he  had  omitted  something  in  makinc  up 
the  amount  of  his  estimate  in  regard  to  railroads.  I  now  read  mtm 
part  7  of  the  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Military  Affaiix 
United  States  Senate,  Sixty-fifth  Congress,  second  session,*Fobruarv 
1-14,  1918,  at  pages  2332  and  2333.  In  tables  submitted  by  (ien. 
Littell  I  find  the  following: 

The  first  table  to  which  I  refer  is  an  estimate  of  the  approximate 
cost  of  a  permanent  railroad  track  constructed.  I  will  first  taki> 
Camp  Grant:  Location,  Camp  Grant,  Rockford,  El.;  railway,  Oii- 
cago,  Burlington  &  Quincy ;  track  on  railroad  right  of  way  Huilt  by 
railroad,  $5,705;  track  from  railroad  right  of  way  to  camp*  site  built 
by  railroad,  none;  track  from  railroad  right  of  way  to  camp  ^ite 
built  by  contractor,  none;  track  on  Government  property  built  b> 
railroad,  $97,370 ;  track  on  Government  property  built  by  contractor, 
.none. 

Now,  in  the  approximate  statement  of  linear  feet  of  permanent 
feet  of  railroad  track  constructed  I  find  the  following: 

Location,  Camp  Grant,  Bockford,  111.;  railway,  Chicago.  Bur- 
lington &  Quincy ;  track  on  railroad  right  of  way  built  by  railroad. 
1,786  feet;  track  from  railway  right  of  way  to  camp  site  built  by 
railroad,  nothing;  track  from  railroad  right  of  way  to  camp  ste 
built  by  contractor,  nothing;  track  on  Government  property  built 
by  railroad,  26^75  feet;  track  on  Government  proper^  built  by 
contractor,  nothing. 

Now,  inasmuch  as  Camp  Sherman  has  been  tmder  invesUgatioo. 
I  want  to  insert  the  same  facts  in  connection  with  Camp  Sbennin : 
Camp  and  location.  Camp  Sherman,  Chillicothe,  Ohio ;  railway.  Bal- 
timore &  Ohio;  track  on  railroad  right  of  way  built  by  raihtNui. 
$14,032 ;  track  from  railroad  right  of  way  to  camp  site  bailt  by  rail- 
road, nothing;  track  from  railroad  right  of  way  to  camp  site  built  br 
contractor,  nothing ;  track  on  Government  i>roperty  built  by  railroad. 
$125,628 ;  track  on  Government  property  built  by  contractor.  nothing- 
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Now,  referring  to  the  number  of  linear  feet  of  track  constructed, 
I  find  in  the  table :  Camp  and  location,  Camp  Sherman,  Chillicothe, 
Ohio ;  railway,  Baltimore  &  Ohio ;  track  on  Government  right  of  way 
built  by  railroad,  3,383  feet;  track  from  railroad  right  of  way  to 
camp  site  built  by  railroad,  nothing;  track  from  railroad  right  of 
way  to  camp  site  Duilt  by  contractor,  nothing ;  track  on  Government 
property  built  by  railroad,  36,278  feet;  track  on  Government  prop- 
erty buut  by  contractor,  nothing. 

TESIDCONT  OF  BBIG.  GEN.  B.  C.  UABSHALL,  JB.,  CHIEF  OF  CON- 
STBUCTION  BIYISION,  WAB  BEPABTHENT. 

Mr.  M<Kexzie.  General,  vou  have  been  sworn  before,  have  you 
not? 

(Jen.  M.\R.sii.\LU  I  think  so;  I  have  testified  before. 

Mr.  Dt)REMrs.  (Jeneral.  how  long  have  you  been  in  the  military 
service? 

Gen.  Marshall.  I  was  in  the  military  service  from  June,  1898, 
until,  I  think  it  was  the  early  part  of  June,  1899,  not  quite  a  year, 
and  from  February,  1902,  up  to  date. 

Mr.  DoREMtrs.  And  in  what  branch  of  the  military  service  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  I  was  first  in  the  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  and  have 
served  two  details  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  four  years  the  first 
detail,  and  then  from  January,  1915,  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war; 
and  with  the  C'onstruction  Division,  first  the  Cantonment  Division, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  war  up  to  date. 

Mr.  DoKEMTJS.  Briefly,  Gen.  Marshall,  what  has  been  your  ex- 
I)erience  in  construction  work? 

Gen.  Marshall.  In  1908  I  came  to  the  Quartermaster  General's 
office  with  particular  reference  to  the  construction  of  electrical  plants, 
and  electrical  systems  at  military  posts.  If  my  recollection  serves 
me  right,  at  that  time  only  20  per  cent  of  the  military  posts  of  this 
country  were  lighted  by  electricity.  Electrical  and  mechanical  work 
had  been  iiiy  specialty  in  the  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  and  I  was  se- 
lected and  brought  to  the  Quarterma.ster  General's  office  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  supervising  those  installations.  In  addition  to 
that,  I  was  assigned  at  that  time  to  work  in  connection  with,  I  think, 
general  utilities.  If  my  recollection  serves'  me  correctly  as  to  the 
detail,  I  think  I  had  roads,  walks,  walls,  sewers,  water  systems,  and 
electrical  systems.  If  I  did  not  have  them  in  the  very  beginning  I 
shortly  after  did  have  general  supervision  of  them.  Since  that  time 
I  have  been  more  or  less  actively  in  it. 

Mr.  DoREMTTS.  At  what  time  were  you  assigned  to  the  Construc- 
tion Division  of  the  Army? 

(xen.  M^VRsiiALL.  T  was  with  the  Construction  and  Repair  Division 
of  the  Quartermaster  General's  office,  assigned  to  that  in  January, 
1915.  I  was  with  it  continuously  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
and  when  the  Cantonment  Division  was  formed  I  went  with  it,  and 
was  with  it  continuously  until  it  was  changed  to  the  Construction 
Division,  and  have  been  with  it  continuously  since. 

Mr.  DoREMTJS.  And  you  are  with  it  now,  as  I  understand? 

(Jen.  Marshall.  I  am  with  it  now;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMTTS.  And  are  the  chief  of  that  division? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  DoBEMus.  General,  as  you  are  aware,  this  committee  for  sev- 
eral months  has  been  engaged  in  taking  testimony  bearing  upon  tin.* 
construction  of  the  16  large  Army  cantonments.  I  thioK  it  L«» 
proper — and  in  that  I  think  Mr.  McKenzie  agrees  with  me — that  at 
this  time  we  should  have  a  statement  from  you  embracing  any  in- 
formation regarding  this  work  that  you  think  would  be  of  use  to  the 
committee. 

Gen.  Marshall.  It  is  difficult  to  reconstruct  the  days  of  1917. 
It  is  easy  to  forget  the  strenuous  conditions  under  which  we  wen* 
working  at  that  time  and  to  apply  the  relatively  easy  conditions  of 
the  human  mind  to  that  same  pi'oblem  now  as  if  the  human  min<i 
were  in  that  state  at  the  time. 

When  war  was  declared,  the  Construction  and  Repair  Division  of 
the  Quai-termaster  General's  office,  of  which  Col.  Littell  was  then 
the  chief,  had  before  it  the  consideration  of  how  the  Army  was  t«» 
be  housed.  We  had  not  yet  been  informed,  as  I  recall,  that  tentage 
would  not  be  uvailable.  The  question  of  how  the  Army  was  to  l«e 
housed  depended  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  whether  the  men  were 
drafted  or  volunteered;  that  is,  whether  tney  would  be  sea>one<i  or 
unseasoned. 

We  had  prepared  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  standard  plans 
for  buildings,  with  particular  reference  to  such  construction  as  along 
the  Mexican  border.  In  the  first  officers'  training  camps  these  stand- 
ard plans  were  i>sed.  Subsequently  the  question  was  discussed  at 
great  length,  and  Gen.  McDonald,  from  Canada,  accompanied  an- 
other officer — I  think  his  name  was  McDonald — was  consulting  with 
Gen.  Littell  at  considerable  length  as  to  the  conditions  that  he  ha<l 
met  with.  He  had  constructed  the  big  camp  up  in  Canada — I  forget 
its  name  now — and  Gen.  Littell  and  the  advisory  architect,  Mr. 
Wheaton,  now  Lieut.  Col.  Wheaton,  and  Gen.  McDonald  discu.ssed  at 
length  the  layout,  the  question  of  using  one-story  structures,  the  ques- 
tion of  using  two-story  structures,  and,  if  my  information  Ls  mit 
incorrect,  it  was  then  that  the  question  of  two-story  barracks  wa» 
determined;  that  the  one-story  barracks  would  be  eliminated  an<]  the 
two-story  barracks  substituted.  This  was  before  the  Cantonment 
Division  was  formed,  while  the  Construction  and  Repair  Division 
was  still  in  the  War  Department  Building. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  About  what  time  was  that?    Do  you  remember? 

Gen.  Marshall.  That  was  about  the  middle  of  May,  1917.  I  d.» 
not  know  whether  that  is  of  any  particular  importance,  but  if  that 
is  a  mooted  point.  Col.  Wheaton  could  give  you  more  direct  knowl- 
edge than  I  could,  because,  as  I  say,  I  as  more  particularly  enga|R>d 
on  utilities. 

It  was  about  the  1st  of  May,  I  think,  when  the  advisory  committee 
on  engineering  construction  of  the  general  munitions  board,  I  think 
it  was  called  then,  began  to  obtain  a  membership — those  gentlemen 
who  were  conferring  with  Gen.  Littell  and  Maj.  Oury,  My  line  »if 
work  came  very  little  in  contact  with  them  at  that  time,  although  I 
had  some  contact  with  them. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Eight  there,  if  it  will  not  interrupt  you.  General. 
who  was  Maj.  Oury  and  what  were  his  duties  at  that  time ! 

Gen.  Marshall.  Maj.  Oury  was  assistant  to  Gfen.  Littell,  just  a»  I 
was.    He  was  assistant  for  construction  work  in  the  sense  of  build- 
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in^  and  matters  of  that  character  and  I  was  assisttint  on  construc- 
tion work  in  the  sense  of  utilities  and  matters  of  that  character. 
That  was  the  principal  line  of  demarcation  between  our  duties  as 
assistants. 

The  question  of  how  this  work  was  to  be  handled  was  not  finally 
determined,  I  believe,  imtil  it  was  certain  that  the  draft  bill  would 
become  a  law.  Then  the  Secretary  of  War  issued  instructions  that 
Col.  Littell  would  become  independent  of  the  Quartermaster  General 
so  far  as  that  work  was  concerned,  vested  with  the  same  powers  that 
the  Quartermaster  General  had  held  prior  to  that  time ;  and  not  only 
thus  by  order  vested,  but  was  physically  separated  from  the  Quarter- 
master General's  office  by  moving  to  another  place.  We  moved  into 
the  Munsey  Building  at  that  particular  time. 

It  was  there  that  the  principal  discussions  over  the  contract,  so 
far  as  we  were  concerned,  were  held,  and  it  was  there  that  we  began 
to  gather  the  personnel  that  formulated  from  the  War  Department's 
side  the  methods  of  procedure  that  the  then  Cantonment  Division 
^ould  use  in  its  work. 

We  had  the  advice  and  counsel  of  a  number  of  men.  Among  the 
most  prominent  were  two  who  have  testified  here  recently — ^Mr. 
Fuller  and  Mr.  Metcalf — and  naturally  men  of  that  character  in- 
spired great  confidence  in  formulating  a  judgment  as  to  what  was  to 
be  done. 

There  were  a  number  of  courses  open  as  to  whether  the  work  should 
be  done  on  the  cost-plus  basis  or  whether  it  should  be  done  on  a  unit- 
price  basis;  whether  we  should  try  to  form  our  own  construction 
gangs  during  the  war  without  any  contractors  or  whether  we  should 
try  to  commission  enough  of  the  contractors  to  supervise  the  work. 

I  think  that  practically  every  phase  of  it  was  discussed.  It  is  in 
the  realms  of  possibility  that  some  other  plan  might  have  succeeded, 
but  I  hardly  believe  that  it  is  in  the  realms  of  probability.  We  were 
working  undefr  a  tremendous  strain.  I  and  the  other  people  who 
were  doing  that  work  then  were  in  the  office  approximately  from 
7.30  in  the  morning  until  midnight,  frequently  eating  both  lunch 
and  dinner  right  at  the  desk,  and  I  believe  that  the  procedure  that 
was  outlined  early  showed  the  exercise  of  a  dependable  judgment, 
in  that  the  results  set  out  to  be  obtained  were  obtained.  We  were 
handling  that  job  then  just  the  same  as  if  we  were  handling  a  fight- 
ing job.  Personally,  I  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  that 
we  were  fighting  a  battle  there  just  as  surely  as  if  we  were  fighting 
it  on  the  firing  line,  and  that  if  we  failed  by  one  month  to  build  the 
places  for  these  men  to  go  the  result  on  the  fighting  line  might  be 
very  disastrous.  That  was  the  spirit  with  which  everybody  who  was 
considering  the  subject  was  imbued. 

On  July  11  Gen.  Pershing  cabled  to  this  country  a  statement  that 
reads  in  part  as  follows : 

Plans  for  the  future  should  be  based,  especially  In  reference  to  the  manu- 
factnre  of  artillery,  aviation,  and  other  material,  on  three  times  this  force; 
that  is,  at  least  3,000,000  men. 

This  follows  a  statement  that  the  smallest  fighting  unit  that  they 
should  consider  for  an  army  should  be  a  million  men,  so  that  the 
thought  that  we  had  been  working  under  in  May  and  June  was  con- 
firmed from  that  source. 
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At  that  time  the  thought  in  our  minds  was  that  the  work  before 
us  was  bound  to  be  expensive.'  It  had  to  be  done  with  speed,  for 
which  we  had  to  pay  in  the  same  way  that  you  luive  to  pay  for  any- 
thing that  you  can  not  absolutely  exercise  a  cool  judgment  on  all  the 
while.  As  it  turned  out,  the  cost  was  but  5  per  cent  different  from 
the  estimate  that  was  made  on  May  26  as  to  what  the  cost  would  be. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Will  it  interrupt  you  if  I  ask  you  a  question  right 
there,  General?  Do  I  understand  that  the  ultimate  cost  of  tbesv 
camps  and  cantonments  exceeded  by  5  per  cent  the  estimate  that  wms 
made  on  May  26, 1917? 

Gen.  Marshall.  For  the  things  that  were  included  in  that  estimate 
of  Ma^  26 ;  yes,  sir.  There  were  subsequently  other  things  included 
that  increased  the  cost  very  much,  but  on  May  26  we  made  an  esti- 
mate for  the  things  that  were  the  sine  qua  non  for  camps.  We  di«l 
not  have  an  ice  plant  in  it,  or  any  of  those  things  which  it  wa"?  pos»i- 
ble  to  get  along  without,  but  not  advisable.  An  analysis  of  the  cor4 
of  those  same  things  made  afterwards  showed  tliat  whereas  thLs  esti- 
mate for  some  624,000  men  would  have  run.  I  think  it  was,  $107.- 
000,000,  the  actual  cost  was  but  $113,000,000.  It  may  have  been  l<r_' 
and  109  million  dollars,  but  the  figures  were  apart  between  $6,(KK>.- 
000  and  $7,000,000. 

But  even  had  thcf  cantonments  been  expensive,  no  one.  either  as  a 
matter  of  foresight,  or,  I  believe,  as  a  matter  of  hindsight,  conld  <l«» 
other  than  find  that  a  dependable  judgment  had  been  used;  becau-*- 
the  whole  essence  of  the  proposition  was  to  liave  a  place  to  put  thoM- 
drafted  men  so  that  they  might  be  organized  and  trained  for  combat 
purposes.  As  it  stood,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  did  have  the><» 
buildings  ready  for  the  fii-st  increment  of  the  draft,  it  was  not  until 
June.  1918,  that  any  of  the  drafted  divisions  was  put  on  the  battl<f 
front,  and  then  only  one  division;  and  prior  to  July  18,  1918,  only 
two  of  the  drafted,  and  they  were  put  in  simply  because,  the  infer- 
ence is  from  this  report  of  Gen.  Pei-shing's,  it  was  a  case  of  absolute 
necessity. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  You  are  speaking  now  of  divisions  i 

Gen.  Marshaix.  Divisions :  yes,  sir. 

Owing  to  tlie  question  of  the  selection  of  contractors  for  the  fir«t 
cantonments,  the  gentlemen  who  formed  that  committee  were  Jklr. 
Starrett — I  do  not  recollect  the  other  membership  of  the  first  com- 
mittee, except  Mr.  Lundoff  and  Mr.  Tuttle.  When  it  came  to  the 
selection  of  those  contractors,  Mr.  Lundoff  and  Mr.  Tuttle  retire*! 
from  the  committee,  and  Mr.  Starrett,  Mr.  Olmsted,  of  Boston.  Mr. 
Metcalf  and  Mr.  Fuller,  who  recently  testified  here,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Gibbon  formed  the  committee  for  the  selection  of  those  contiactora 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Wlio  was  Mr.  McGibbon? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Mr.  McGibbon  was  from  a  surety  company  in 
Chicago.    I  do  not  know  what  the  name  of  the  company  is. 

Col.  CoTTPER.  He  was  from  Chicago— the  United  States  Fidelity  & 
Guaranty  Co.  He  was  called  for  his  information  as  to  the  financial 
standing  of  contractors  generally.  He  was  not  a  memlier  of  th«- 
committee,  but  sat  with  the  committee. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  General,  you  testified  awhile  ago  regardin|r  thr 
estimate  of  May  26. 1917.  I  hand  you  what  appears  in  the  committer 
records  as  Sheet  B,  page  2284,  and  ask  you  it  that  is  the  estimate  to 
which  you  have  just  referred? 
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Gen.  Marshall  (after  examining  papers).  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the 
one.    I  have  the  original  of  it  here  with  me. 

We  were  conscious  that  on  any  construction  job  of  this  magnitude 
there  would  be  from  8,000  to  15,000  workmen,  many  of  them  taken 
from  the  flotsam  and  jetsom  of  the  laboring  world,  and  that,  there- 
fore, there  would  be  a  tendency  for  loa&ng,  graft,  and  dishonesty 
unong  a  certain  proportion  of  them ;  it  was  one  of  the  most  difficult 
situations,  we  felt,  that  we  had  to  face.  That  was  one  of  the  diffi- 
cnlties  of  our  job.  So  I  went  to  Mr.  Bielaski,  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  several  times  myself,  and  other  officers  went  to  him  repeat- 
edly, and  asked  him  specifically  to  have  his  men  on  a  number  of  jobs, 
and  asked  him  generally  if  he  would  place  his  men  where  and  when 
he  might  think  proper  or  fit  to  discover  any  such  dishonesty  in  the 
form  of  loafing  or  graft,  or  actual  substitution  of  names  on  pay  rolls, 
or  anything  of  that  character. 

Mr,  DoRKMus.  Who  is  Mr.  Bielaski  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Mr.  Bielaski  was  in  the  Department  of  Justice, 
in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Investigations,  which  was  practically  the 
secret-service  agency  that  we  had  then.  This  was  prior  to  the  time 
that  our  military  intelligence  became  active  in  this  kind  of  work. 

Mr.  Bielaski  did  so,  and  as  a  consequence  of  that  and  other  things 
there  are  now  men  who  are  serving  their  terms  in  the  penitentiary 
from  a  number  of  these  places.  We  were  specifically  worried,  and 
Tery  much  worried  at  one  time,  over  Camp  Lee,  Va.,  and  we  asked 
Mr.  Bielaski  to  select  some  particularly  competent  men  to  go  there 
and  go  through  the  whole  thing  from  beginning  to  end  to  see  if 
there  was  anything  there  in  the  form  of  dishonesty  that  might  lead 
to  prosecutions.  There  were  two  men  so  detailed — I  forget  their 
names  just  now — one  man  supposed  to  have  had  considerable  experi- 
ence in  auditing  and  accounting 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Was  Mr.  Storck  one  of  them? 

Gen.  Marshall.  I  would  have  to  look  at  the  records  to  recollect 
their  names,  there  were  so  many  going  through  there;  I  think  one 
of  them  was  up  here  the  other  morning. 

Mr.  Chantland.  Mr.  Storck  was  an  accountant  and  was  loaned  to 
the  War  Department  to  go  down  there  on  another  matter. 

Gen.  Marshall.  That  is  the  way  Mr.  Bielaski  handled  it.  He 
loaned  us  two  men,  who  went  there  with  Maj.  McConnell,  and  they 
spent,  I  think,  three  months  going  into  all  the  transactions  of  that 
contractor. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  If  Mr.  Doremus  will  allow  me,  I  want  to  ask  you. 
General,  whether  in  the  investigation  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
by  Mr.  Bielaski  you  ever  apprehended  a  Mr.  Tragellis,  who  was 
pretty  active  at  Camp  Sherman? 

Gen.  Marshall.  I  do  not  recall  him,  sir ;  I  do  not  recall  the  names 
of  any  of  them  now. 

Mr.  McKekzie.  I  thought  that  perhaps  you  might  remember. 

Gen.  Marshaix.  I  do  not  recollect  the  name,  although  I  might 
have  talked  to  him,  and  I  doubtless  read  some  of  his  reports  if  he 
was  there,  because  I  read  a  great  many  of  them  then.  I  was  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  cover  that,  because  I  realized  that  that  was  the 
source  of  scandal,  and  a  construction  job  lends  itself  more  to 
that  kind  of  thing  than  any  other  kind  of  work.     We  were  positively 
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doing  everything  we  knew  how  to  take  care  of  that  thing  with  the 
tremendous  amount  of  other  things  we  had  to  take  care  oF. 

Mr.  McKkNziE.  It  may  be  you  misunderstand  me.  Did  you  un- 
derstand me  to  say  that  Mr.  Tragellis  was  connected  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice? 

Gen.  MarshaH..  Yes. 

Mr.  McKbnzie.  No  ;  I  asked  you  whether  the  agents  of  the  depart- 
ment had  ever  apprehended  Mr.  Tragellis? 

Gen.  Mabshaix.  I  do  not  know,  sir;  that  may  be  so.  I  do  not 
recollect  that  particular  instance. 

I  am  just  ^oing  into  this  to  point  out  that  that  was  one  of  th« 
great  difficulties  of  our  job,  and  that  unquestionably  such  things  did 
exist.  We  caught  some  of  them,  but  I  believe  we  caught  a  minority 
rather  than  a  majority.  In  the  nature  of  things,  we  knew  before- 
hand that  they  were  bound  to  exist,  but  while  we  could  take  care 
of  the  big  things,  we  could  not  take  care  of  many  of  the  small  thin^. 
Recently  I  have  been  informed  that  the  Department  of  Justice  h>'l 
in  some  cases  the  stenographer  to  the  chief  accountant  as  one  of 
their  agents.  We  never  knew  that  the  agents  were  on  the  ground. 
generally  speaking.  I  asked  Mr.  BielasH  specifically  if  he  would 
not  put  agents  in  places  where  they  could  catch  a  large  sphere  of 
dishonesty,  if  a  tendency  showed  that  way,  and  I  am  happy  to  sUt< 
that  in  only  one  case  that  I  know  of  has  an  officer  been  found  guiltv 
of  any  connivance  to  defraud  the  Government. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Was  he  punished  ? 

Gen.  Marshall  The  situation  as  I  have  it,  which  I  believe  to  be 
correct,  is  that  an  officer  and  a  civilian  were  both  found  guilty.  The 
civilian  had  a  civil  court  and  got  three  years,  and  the  officer  ht«J 
a  military  court  and  got  20  years.  I  think  that  is  the  only  case  ^f 
any  officer  being  tried  and  convicted,  although,  as  I  say,  we  had  quit* 
a  number  of  civilians  convicted  of  crimes  in  connection  with  con- 
tracts. We  turned  the  cases  over,  of  course,  to  the  district  attomer* 
in  the  several  instances,  and  they  prosecuted  them. 

Going  back  to  the  labor  element  that  we  had  to  contend  with,  tb* 
laborers  that  we  got  did  not  perform  their  work  as  efficiently  as  it 
had  been  done  prior  to  the  war.  That,  again,  was  one  of  our  enor- 
mous difficulties. 

To  get  from  8,000  to  15,000  men  to  work  effectively  and  effioientiT 
in  a  question  of  four  or  five  weeks  was  a  task  almost  impossible  of 
accomplishment.  We  had  to  take  such  labor  as  we  could  jjet.  If 
tliere  was  a  sujierfluity  of  labor  in  the  country  which  was  not  tviil- 
able  at  the  places  where  we  had  to  use  it,  the  conditions  at  the  place* 
where  we  did  have  to  use  it  were  more  difficult  than  j'our  mind  ran 
very  well  bring  itself  to  believe  at  this  time. 

For  example,  take  Camp  Upton.  One  would  think  that  Cimp 
Upton,  situated  on  Long  Island,  was  particujarly  favored  with  re- 
spect to  labor.  Such  proved  not  to  be  the  case.  Camp  Upton  is  ^ 
miles  out,  on  a  railroad  that  then  gave  very  poor  service.  It  was  in 
a  densely  wooded  place,  where  mosquitoes  predominated.  The  «»• 
tractor  there  thought  that  he  would  save  money  to  the  Government 
by  putting  his  men  in  tents  and  not  giving  them  houses  to  lire  in 
until  they  built  barracks  buildings.  He  went  ahead  on  that  theorr. 
He  cleared  out  a  space  and  put  tents  in  there,  and  labor  would  come 
out  there,  stay  one  night,  get  eaten  up  by  mosquitoes,  and  would  n^ 
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stay  any  longer.  Instead  of  proving  to  be  a  place  where  labor  was 
easily  handled,  it  proved  to  be  the  place  where  labor  was,  perhaps, 
the  most  difficult  to  handle. 

Until  they  got  these  men  into  barracks  buildings  which  were  prop- 
erly screened — which  you  can  not  well  do  in  a  tent  except  by  build; 
ing  tent  walls,  and  doing  the  very  thing  that  he  was  tn^ing  to  avoids — 
the  labor  question  there  was  one  of  tremendous  difficulty.  It  was 
perhaps  more  pronounced  there  at  that  place  than  any  other. 

Mr.  McKenzte.  That  was  the  camp,  was  it  not,  General,  where' 
they  leased  the  land  for  2  cents  an  acre,  and  it  cost  about  $200  an 
acre  to  clear? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoHEMTjs.  Who  selected  the  site  ? 

Gen.  MakshaiXu  I  want  to  interpolate  there,  that  the  sites  were  se-' 
lected  by  a  board  of  officers  entirely  independent  of  any  influence 
or  say  on  the  part  of  the  construction  people.  The  department  com-' 
manders  appomted  boards  to  select  the  sites,  and  we  had  to  do  the 
work  wherever  the  site  was  selected. 

Mr.  DoREMTjs,  Who  was  commander  in  the  East  at  that  time  ? 

Gen.  Mahshaix.  Gen.  Franklin  Bell. 

Mr.  DoREMTjs.  Has  there  been  anv  particular  criticism  since  as  to 
the  selection  of  that  particular  site; 

Gen.  Marshall.  I  think  there  has  been ;  I  know  we  hear  reverber- 
ations of  it. 

I  went  up  there — I  suppose  it  was  in  July — to  try  to  better  trans- 
portation conditions.  For  example,  on  one  Friday  the  Constructing 
Quartermaster  went  down  to  Brooklyn  and  got  20  carloads  of  lum- 
ber and  spotted  the  cars,  expecting  to  get  that  lumber  and  have  it 
available  on  Monday  morning.  He  got  the  first  carload  of  that  the 
following  Thursday,  and  it  is  only  60  miles  away. 

The  enforced  idleness  that  that  produced  was  an  example  of  the 
difficulties  that  we  had.  Those  men  were  idle?  Yes;  they  were  idle. 
The  condition  was  just  simply  heartbreaking.  I  was  sweating  blood. 
I  was  there  at  that  particular  time  for  a  day,  and  it  was  just  simply 
awful.  The  transportation  into  there  had  not  yet  gotten  to  the 
state  that  it  got  to  later,  where  they  could  develop.  At  that  particu- 
lar stage  of  the  game  it  was  just  simply  congested  so  that  neither 
laborers  nor  material  could  be  delivered  with  any  facility  whatever. 
So  that  Camp  Upton,  which  I  thought  in  the  beginning,  before  I 
began  to  analyze  the  situation,  and  as  I  think  most  people  would 
look  upon  it  now,  was  particularly  favored  with  respect  to  location — • 
was  quite  the  opposite,  just  simply  because  the  railroad  transpor- 
tation was  not  there. 

I  could,  of  course,  recount  a  great  many  of  the  difficulties  we  had. 
I  am  saying  this  to  try  to  reconstruct  the  ordeal  that  the  people  who 
were  charged  with  this  thing  were  going  through  with  at  the  time. 
It  was  predicted  by  a  great  many  people  that  is  was  impossible  of 
accomplishment,  to  have  these  camps  ready. 

In  May,  I  think  it  was,  Col.  Lockridge,  at  the  War  College,  called 
me  up  with  the  suggestion  that  they  were  having  difficulty  in  formu- 
lating the  draft,  and  if  the  buildings  would  not  be  ready  for  housing 
these  troops  perhaps  the  first  increment  of  the  draft  would  be  delayed 
beyond  Septemlaer.  I  said,  "  Nothing  doing.  If  you  will  tell  us  the 
dav  that  you  are  going  to  get  the  first  dra:^,  if  it  is  August,  we  will 
16090©— 20— TOr,  2 79 
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have  a  place  for  them."  That  was  just  exactly  the  way  I  felt  abou^ 
the  urgent  need  for  organizing  this  army,  and  the  way  the  whoI» 
outfit  that  was  charged  with  this  felt,  including  the  men  on  the  coiu- 
mittee  on  emergency  construction  and  repair  of  the  War  Industries 
Board,  and  Mr.  Frank  Scott,  who  was  at  that  time'the  chairman  of 
the  hoard. 

So  the  imputations  that  are  thrown  at  labor,  that  they  were  not. 
efficient,  are  correct.  Just  why  it  was  so  several  men  may  have  sevenLl 
opinions,  but  that  it  was  so  there  was  and  is  no  question  of  doubt. 

I  might  add  right  here  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  up  to 
June,  1919,  we  had  904  strikes,  yet  not  a  single  construction  job  was 
late  one  day  of  being  ready  on  the  time  that  in  the  beginning  of  the 

{'ob  it  was  said  that  it  would  be  ready.  These  strikes  were  handletl 
>y  a  section  of  the  Construction  Division  in  cooperation  with  the 
labor  people  and,  I  believe,  got  into  the  newspapers  to  a  very  limiteii 
extent.    The  man  that  has  got  to  cope  with  that  has  got  some  job. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  May  I  ask  the  general  a  Question?  Were  tho>(» 
strikes  usually  settled,  General,  by  conceding  tnat  the  workmen  were 
entitled  to  a  raise  in  their  pay  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  a  fact  in  general,  but 
I  know  that  there  was  a  considerable  raise  of  pay.  That  is  one  of 
the  outstanding  facts  of  the  war  which  there  is  no  use  of  quibbling 
about,  one  way  or  the  other.  I  think  you  had  the  record  of  rai^<es 
in  pay;  it  was  introduced  here.  Whether  the  strikes  were  settles  I 
on  that  basis  or  not  I  am  not  sure;  I  just  do  not  know.  I  woul>i 
have  to  get  a  tabulation  to  answer  that  question. 

It  is  true  that  our  labor  was  a  small  percentage  organized  labor ; 
a  large  part  of  it  was  unorganized  labor.  We  nad  to  use  men  :is 
carpenters  that  were  not  carpenters — that  were  saw  and  hammer 
men — but.  we  had  to  get  the  job  done,  and  if  a  man  could  handle  a 
saw  and  hammer  and  we  could  not  get  a  man  who  was  a  finislio! 
carpenter,  why,  it  was  a  question  of  getting  the  best  that  we  could  g«ri. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  general  a  que.^- 
tion  in  this  connection  in  regard  to  policy.  Of  course,  the  wages 
varied  to  some  extent  at  dinerent  camps  and  cantonments.  Were 
not  many  of  the  strikes  brought  about  by  the  knowledge  that  thi" 
men  had  that,  for  instance,  Camp  Upton  was  pa^'ing  a  certain  prit  i- 
and  Camp  Meade  another ;  and  tne  rate  at  Cainp  Meade  being  lower 
than  at  Camp  Upton,  the  men  would  say,  "  Now,  we  will  have  i . 
have  the  same  price  that  is  paid  at  Camp  Upton,  or  we  will  strike : " 
and  perhaps  they  would  strike,  and  there  would  be  a  settlement 
made  increasing  their  wages;  and  would  not  the  knowledge  of  th.tt 
be  communicated  to  the  other  camps,  and  did  it  not  beconte  a  S}-- 
tem  of  strikes  among  the  men  for  boosting  the  pay  roll  ? 

Gen.  Mabshall.  Why,  I  do  not  believe  there  was  any  sjrston  about 
it,  Mr.  McKenzie.  That  that  did  have  some  effect,  I  have  no  dou!  r. 
but  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  system  about  it.  It  must  be  saul 
that  the  higher  men  in  organized  labor  certainly  worked  in  conjunr- 
tion  with  our  office ;  that  must  be  said.  They  ^tablLshed  a  workinc 
relationship  that  had  great  effect. 

But  I  am  absolutely  free  to  say  that  this  thing  presented  one  of 
the  greatest  difficulties  of  our  lives  at  that  moment— this  very  Ihin^ 
you  are  talking  about.  The  question  of  getting  labor  and  how  mu  :i 
we  should  pay  them  was  one  of  the  many  problems  we  twd  tto  solve. 
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tnd  had  to  solve  then;  we  could  not  wait  for  any  arbitration.  We 
had  to  settle  it;  we  had  to  do  the  job.  The  Germans  were  not  wait- 
ing; they  were  trying  to  get  to  Paris;  and  I  was  doing  my  best  to 
meet  them,  and  every  man  in  connection  with  this  construction  work, 
I  believe — certainly  those  in  the  Government  service — were  doing 
their  best  to  meet  them. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Let  me  ask  another  question  there:  As  the  scale 
of  wages  went  up,  did  the  efficiency  go  uj)  with  it;  or  is  it  not  a 
fact  that  as  the  wage  scale  ascended  the  efficiency  descended  in  about 
the  same  proportion  ? 

Gien.  Mabshaix.  I  do  not  think  it  was  in  the  same  proportion, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  was  due  to  that.  I  think  it  was  due  to  the 
scarcity  of  labor  as  the  war  went  on,  rather  than  the  boosting  of 
the  price.  After  awhile  a  man  knew  you  could  not  discharge  him ; 
he  ^ew  you  could  not  replace  him.  I  think  it  was  due  to  that  more 
tfaan  to  the  fact  you  have  cited. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  it  is  perfectly  wonderful  that  the  re- 
salts  obtained  from  these  laborers  could  be  obtained.  I  am  not  as- 
signing the  reason  for  this  inefficiency;  in  other  words,  I  am  not 
accusing  labor  in  itself  of  deliberately  bringing  about  this  ineffi- 
ciency, oecause  it  was,  perhaps,  due  largely  to  trying  to  organize 
\oo  great  a  force  in  too  short  a  time  to  produce  effective  work. 

Air.  DoHEMUs.  Perhaps,  General,  you  have  already  covered  this, 
but  I  will  ask  you  your  opinion  as  to  whether  these  camps  and  can- 
tonments could,  have  been  constructed  in  time  for  the  reception  of 
the  troops  under  any  fortn  of  contract  which  required  the  prepara- 
tion of  complete  plans  and  specifications? 

Gen.  Mabshall.  No,  sir.  I  believe  I  am  in  as  good  a  position 
to  jndge  that  as  anybody,  and  I  think  I  can  confidently  assert  that 
it  could  not  have  been  done.  For  example,  take  the  surveying  of 
20  miles  of  sewers.  Unfortunately,  it  is  one  of  the  laws  of  nature 
that  sewage  may  only  run  down  hill,  and  you  have  got  to  lay  your 
plans  for  that  accurately  or  else  you  are  going  to  have  a  sewer  that 
will  not  work.  The  surveying  atone  for  mvitmg  bids  on  work  like 
that  occupied  almost  as  much  time  as  it  took  to  construct  the  plants. 
The  surveying  parties  were  very  little  ahead  of  the  necessary  office 
work  that  had  to  be  done  to  determine  the  grades  and  locations  of 
sewers,  and  the  necessary  plans  for  inviting  bids  could  not  have 
been  prepared  in  sufficient  time  to  have  made  awards  so  that  the 
work  could  have  been  done.  It  had  to  be  done  under  some  method 
whereby  the  work  could  keep  ahead  of  the  plans,  and  not  have  the 
work  begin  only  upon  completion  of  the  plans. 

Mr.  DoHEMTjs.  My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Bulkley,  taken  before  this  committee,  and  I  wish  now  to  draw 
jour  attention  to  a  question  propounded  to  Mr.  Bulkley  by  Con- 
gres.snian  McCuUoch,  of  this  committee,  found  on  page  1051  of  the 
bearings,  reading  as  follows: 

Mr.  McCin.M)CH.  Now,  If  It  turned  out  that  tliey  did  not  complete  the  can- 
tnnment,  that  they  evaded  It,  as  Gen.  Marshall  admlttod  In  his  testimony 
before  this  committee,  on  the  Camp  Benning  project:  If  they  could  evade 
that  provision  of  your  contract  by  an  additional  contract  and  by  subcontracts, 
then  the  effectiveness  of  your  lanjruaee  has  been  lost.  If  you  Intended  that 
the  contractor,  for  the  fee  not  to  exceed  a  maximum  fee  of  $250,0000,  was 
to  complete  the  cantonment? 
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What  did  you  mean,  Gen.  Marshall,  by  that  part  of  your  testi- 
mony to  which  Mr.  McCuUoch  makes  reference  in  that  question? 

Gen.  Marshall.  I  never  meant  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  con- 
tractors were  at  any  time  permitted  to  evade  such  a  provision  of  the 
contract,  and  I  can  recollect  that  I  answered  specifically  no  to 
questions  that  were  propounded  to  me  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting 
information  to  that  effect  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  Let  me  ask  you  this:  Did  you  intend  to  convey 
the  impression  that  where  a  contractor  took  a  cantonment  construc- 
tion job  on  a  maximum  upset  fee  of  $250,000,  he  evaded  the  contract 
by  receiving  more  than  $250,000  for  the  performance  of  the  work 
covered  by  that  contract  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  He  did  not  receive  more  than  $250,000  for  the 
work  covered  by  that  contract  in  any  instance. 

Mr.  DoREHus.  That  is  the  point  I  want  to  clear  up. 

Gen.  Marshall.  In  that  connection,  this  whole  question  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Judge  Advocate  General  in  September,  1918.  Gen. 
Ansell  was  Acting  Judge  Advocate  General.  Under  the  date  of 
September,  1918,  ne  gave  a  decision  bearing  on  that  very  thing. 
The  last  paragraph  of  the  decision  reads  as  follows : 

The  contract  is  on  the  printed  form  for  emergency  work  to  be  paid  on  tb« 
cost-plus  basis,  and  all  Its  provisions  are  to  be  construed  with  reference  to 
the  scope  of  the  work  as  net  forth  In  article  1  thereof.  This  office  is  dtmrlj 
of  the  opinion  that  when  the  worlc  In  contemplation  at  the  making  of  the 
c«mtract  iind  which  is  described  In  a  general  way  In  the  part  quoted  Blx>ve, 
was  porapleted,  the  contract  was  properly  declared  ended,  and  that  tht 
further  work  of  enlarging  the  camp,  including  necessary  alterationai.  aihii- 
tions,  and  repairs,  could  not  be  required  of  the  contractor  under  the  temif 
of  said  contract  of  June  23,  1917,  and  that  the  action  in  lutvlng  the  ad'li- 
tionul  work  done  under  another  contract  was  the  proper  one  under  tl» 
circumstances  outlined  above. 

S.  T.  Akbkli. 
Acting  Judge  Advocate  QtnenL 

Mr.  DoBEHtrs.  Is  there  any  other  part  of  that  letter  yoo  woold 
like  to  have  in  the  record  ? 

Gen.  Masshaix.  I  think  it  would  be  weU,  perhaps,  to  pot  this 
whole  indorsement  in. 

Mr.  McKenzib.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  I  wiU  ask  to  nave  this  letter  from  Acting  Judge 
Advocate  General  Ansell  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  document  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full  as  lollows:) 

CJontraets 

CaU-DEP 

J.  A.  O.  165. 

(First  indonement] 

Wab  DsPAiTifBrT.  J.  A.  Q.  Op, 

September  14.  lili- 
To  THB  Chief  of  the  Constbuction  Divibion  of  th«  Aurr : 

1.  Opinion  is  requested  as  to  the  scope  of  the  work  covered  by  the  n* 
tract,  dated  June  23,  1917,  with  the  Thompson-Starrett  Co.  for  the  «•• 
struction  of  a  cantonment  at  Yaphank,  L.  1.,  known  as  Camp  Upton.  I* 
submitting  the  question  It  Is  stated  that  when  the  work  In  cooteB«iati>« 
at  the  time  of  the  contract  was  made,  and  which  Is  described  la  a  j«a«™ 
way  In  Article  1  of  the  contract.  In  the  typewritten  part  thereof  was  cio- 
pleted,  the  contract  was  declared  ended  and  settlement  mada  accordiaw- 
and  that  a  new  contractor  was  employed  to  take  care  of  the  work  of  • 
larging  the  camp,  Including  alterations,  additions,  ai>d  repalrai  Referna* 
to  the  question  raised  in  a  Senatorial  investigation,  as  to  why  the  Tbomps* 
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Starrett  Co.  was  not  reciulred  to  perform  the  work  of  enlarging  the 
camp  without  any  farther  fee,  under  Its  said  contract  of  June  23,  1917,  the 
cpinion  of  this  office  is  requested  as  to  whether  the  interpretation  of  the 
contract  as  outlined  above  is  correct. 

2.  Article  1  of  the  contract,  under  "extent  of  the  work,"  defines  the  scope 
of  the  work  as  follows : 

"Yaphank,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  boildlnga  and  other  utilities,  except  roads, 
stoves,  bunks,  mattresses,  ranges,  and  refrigerators  for  a  division  of  Infantry, 
including  the  following  units,  viz:  One  Aero  Squadron,  two  Balloon  Com- 
panies, one  additional  brigade  headquarters,  two  Heavy  Artillery  regiments, 
lx>rse  drawn,  In  accordance  with  the  drawings  and  specifications  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  contracting  officer,  and  subject  in  every  detail  to  his  super- 
vision, direction,  and  instruction." 

The  contract  is  on  the  printed  form  for  emergency  work  to  be  paid -on  the 
cost-plus  basis,  and  all  its  provisions  are  to  be  construed  with  reference  to 
ttie  scope  of  the  work  as  set  forth  in  Article  1  thereof.  This  office  is  clearly 
of  the  <^lnion  that  when  the  work  In  contemplation  at  the  making  of  the 
contract,  and  which  is  described  in  a  general  way  In  the  part  quoted  above, 
was  completed,  the  contract  was  properly  declared  ended  and  that  the  further 
work  of  enlarging  the  camp,  including  necessary  alterations,  additions,  and 
repairs,  could  not  be  required  of  the  contractor  under  the  terms  of  said  con- 
tract of  Jnne  22,  and  th.it  the  action  in  having  the  additional  work  done  under 
another  contract  was  the  proper  one  under  the  circumstances  outlined  above. 

S.  T.  Arseix, 
Acting  Judge  Advocate  General. 

This  Is  a  true  copy. 
L.  B.  Perkins, 

Captain  Quartermaster  Corps. 

Mr.  McKenzde.  General,  would  it  have  been  possible  for  the  con- 
tracting firm  to  have  evaded  the  clear  intent  of  the  so-called  con- 
tract by  a  requisition  of  a  new  firm  embodying  practically  the  same 
members  that  were  in  the  original? 

Gen.  Marshall.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  know  just  from 
what  angle  you  are  talking.  It  was  entirely  possible  for  the  same 
contractor  to  have  another  contract  at  the  same  place,  but  not  for 
the  same  work. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  have  in  mind  Camp  Lewis,  where  when  the 
contractors  got  nearly  up  to  the  maximum  fees,  as  I  imderstand  it, 
the  work  was  not  yet  completed,  they  threw  up  the  job  and  there 
wa.s  a  new  contract. 

Gen.  Marshall.  Oh,  no,  sir;  the  amount  of  work  they  did  far 
exceeded  the  maximum  fee;  at  least  50  per  cent  more  than  the 
maximum  fee. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  The  question  I  had  in  mind  was  as  to  the  com- 
pletion :  it  does  not  make  any  difference  how  much  they  exceeded  it. 

Gen.  Marshall.  Oh,  yes,  sir ;  thcj'  completed  the  work  laid  out  for 
them. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Of  course  the  Construction  Division  passed  on 
that  point? 

(ien.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir;  we  were  very  careful  to  have  the  local 
officer  look  over  that  feature  of  it.  and  I  have  no  question  but  that 
some  officer  from  the  office  in  Washinjjton  confirmed  that. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  General,  just  when,  if  you  can  tell  us,  was  it 
definitely  known  what  buildings  and  utilities  would  be  needed  in 
these  National  Army  cantonments? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Tlie  question  of  organization  played  a  large  part 
in  that,  and  on  just  what  date  we  got  the  organization  from  Europe, 
I  do  not  recall.    I  think  it  was  the  latter  part  of  July. 
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Mr.  DoREMus.  You  refer  now  to  the  military  organization  in 
France  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir ;  the  organization  into  divisions,  brigades, 
regiments,  battalions,  companies,  and  so  forth.  The  unit  of  bar- 
racks was  for  a  company,  or  a  corresponding  organization — a  troop 
or  battery.  Under  the  tables  of  organization  that  existed  at  the 
outbi-eak  of  the  war,  the  maximum  size  of  the  company,  as  I  recall 
it,  was  150  men,  and  we  laid  out  our  original  lay-outs  that  were 
sent  to  every  cantonment,  on  the  basis  of  the  two-story  barracks  for 
150  men.  Subsequently  the  reorganization  of  these  tactical  units 
(hat  Gen.  Pershing  reported  to  this  country  called  for  250  men  to 
the  company.  This  was  while  the  places  were  right  in  the  middle 
of  their  construction,  and  it  called  for  a  considerable  reconsideration 
of  what  we  had  done  so  that  the  division  could  be  accommodated  in 
the  proper  relative  locations  to  get  the  best  results  for  training. 
That  was  one  of  the  things  that  had  been  reached  in  the  middle  of 
the  job  and  which  the  flexibility  of  the  contract  permitted  to  be 
handled  without  any  call  for  extras  from  the  contractor. 

Another  thing  that  happened  was  the  question  raised  by  the 
Surgeon  General's  office  that  we  should  limit  the  number  of  men  in 
one  dormitory  to  35.  That  again  led  to  a  reconsideration  of  the  tjfw 
of  barracks,  and  the  final  barrack  that  was  adopted  and  used  uni- 
versally is  the  one  we  know  familiarly  as  the  66-men  barrack. 

Mr.  DoREMDS.  Now,  about  what  time  was  it  definitelv  taiown  what 
the  permanent  dimensions  of  these  barracks  would  bet 

Gen.  Marshall.  Wliy,  what  we  had  to  do  when  that  reorganizatioa 
came  about  was  to  take  the  barracks  that  were  already  up,  and 
either  partition  them  oflF  or  give  one  outfit  the  second  story  and 
another  outfit  the  first  story,  to  make  those  barracks  building;:  fit 
the  organization.  We  had  to  do  that  because  the  barracks  were 
already  up,  and  the  layout  was  such  that  they  had  to  go  ahead  with 
them.  Just  when  we  finished  the  plans  for  the  66-men  barrack^  I 
do  not  recall ;  I  suppose  it  was  August. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Can  you  tell  us  how  soon  after  the  general  require- 
ments were  known  the  work  of  actual  con.struction  began  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  I  would  say  that  the  work  of  actual  construction 
began  immediately  upon  the  definite  determination  of  the  site  wberp 
the  cantonment  was  to  be.  Some  of  them,  as  you  will  note,  started 
very  much  earlier  than  the  others.  Our  planning,  and  our  part  of 
the  work  in  the  selection  of  sites,  and  our  ordering  of  the  material 
to  be  shipped  to  each  place  all  went  along  concurrently.  I  did  not 
believe  that  either  would  delay  the  other.  I  rather  think  that  is 
each  site  was  finally  concluded,  on  the  day  we  got  the  final  conclu- 
sion as  to  the  site,  the  constructing  quartermasters,  who  were  then  in 
this  city,  took  the  train  to  go  to  the  job.  Our  Material  Division 
ordered  a  definite  quantity  of  lumber  and  other  materials  diipped 
to  the  job;  and  a  request  for  a  contractor  was  made  and  completed. 
I  think  they  all  went  along  concurrently,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
either  one  delayed  the  other.  I  think  that  as  soon  as  the  site  was 
completed  the  situation  was  so  organized  that  we  acted  that  day. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Can  you  tell  the  committee,  Genoul,  how  many 
men  you  had,  how  many  laborers,  with  these  various  jobs,  during  tht 
peak  of  construction? 
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Gen.  Mab8hat.u  I  am  speaking  from  memory — 127,000  is  the 
number  that  sticks  in  my  mind.  Capt.  Parrott  has  those  reeords 
definitely;  I  think  he  has  got  them  practically  day  by  day,  cer- 
tainly week  by  week. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  What  can  you  say  as  to  the  labor  turnover  during 
the  time  these  camps  and  cantonments  were  being  constructed? 

Gen.  Marhhalu  Well,  it  was  tremendous.  It  runs  in  my  mind 
that  at  Camp  Upton — ^I  think  they  had  35,000  men  there,  aU  told. 
That  is  the  ngiire  that  runs  in  my  mind,  and  I  guess  that  is  some- 
where near  right.  The  peak,  I  think,  was  15,0W,  but  I  think  the 
number  of  men  they  had  on  the  job  was  35,000. 

Mr.  Chantland.  By  the  "peak"  you  mean  the  number  of  men 
actually  on  the  job  at  any  one  time? 

Gen.  MaksbaIaU  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMtrs.  General,  it  has  been  testified  in  these  hearings  a 
number  of  times,  I  think,  that  the  nucleus  of  your  force  was  a  mmi- 
ber  of  engineer  officers,  who  were  furnished  to  you  from  the  Engi- 
neer Beserve  Corps.  I  wish  you  would  tell  the  committee  just  how 
many  officers  you  did  get  for  the  construction  of  these  cantonments, 
«nd  where  you  got  them. 

Gen.  Mahshatj..  Well,  I  think,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the 
claims  of  the  Chief  Engineer  as  to  that  reflect  one  of  the  greatest 
credits  we  can  have. 

Mr.  DoKEMTTs.  Tell  us  about  that. 

Gen.  Mabshalxi.  The  work  must  have  been  good  if  they  were 
willing  to  make  the  statement  that  apparently  has  been  made,  that 
they  were  the  foundation  for  it. 

The  first  engineer  officer,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  was  with  the  Con- 
struction Division,  was  Maj  Fordyce — ^May  26.  Maj.  Fordyce  was 
a  brother-in-lai?  of  Col.  Stanley,  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps.  Col. 
Stanley  came  to  Gen.  Littell  and  spoke  about  Mai.  Fordyce,  and 
spoke  to  me,  too,  and  we  took  steps  to  get  Maj.  Fordyce  to  come  in. 
Neither  the  Chief  of  Engineers  nor  his  office  had  anything  what- 
ever to  do  with  it,  it  bemg  a  matter  of  accident  that  he  was  an 
officer  of  the  Engineer  Reserve  Corps.  He  was  assigned  as  Con- 
structing Quartermaster  at  Camp  Pike,  and  had  nothmg  whatever 
to  do  with  the  preliminary  plans  and  methods  of  work  under  which 
we  did  the  work. 

The  next  officer  that  was  called  was  Maj.  E.  K.  Coe,  on  June  18. 
He  was  assigned  as  assistant  to  the  constructing  quartermaster  at 
Camp  Lee,  Va.  He  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  formu- 
lating of  the  methods  that  we  followed  in  the  division. 

Col.  Peter  Junkersfeld  arrived  on  June  14.  Col.  Junkersfeld  was 
not  selected  through  any  agency  of  the  Engineer  Corps.  He  was 
suggested  by  Col.  Whitson.  Col.  Whitson  was  then  Maj.  Whitson. 
We  were  looking  around  for  a  man  of  certain  specified  abilities,  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  utilities  and  the  construction  of  them. 
Col.  Junkersfeld  was  then  in  Chicago  with  the  Chicago-Edison  Co., 
I  think,  and  he  was  telegraphed  to  and  asked  to  come  to  Washington. 
He  did  come  to  Washington  and  have  a  conference  with  him,  and 
he  was  detailed  for  duty  on  this  work. 

The  only  other  two  officers  who  reported  in  June  were  Capt.  T.  E. 
fihoades  and  Capt.  C.  E.  Wagner.    I  think  Capt.  Rhoades  was  as- 
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eistant  to  the  constructing  quartermaster  at  Camp  Sherman,  and 
Capt.  Wagner — ^I  do  not  know  just  where  he  was.  So  that  up  to  ttie 
end  of  June  there  were  only  five  officers  of  the  Engineer  Corps  wbo 
were  in  any  way  connected  with  this  work,  so  far  as  I  know,  and 
they  were  all  reserve  officers. 

Then,  in  July,  a  number  of  others  were  obtained.  They  were  ob- 
tained, generally  speaking,  I  think,  from  the  National  Guard. 

Now,  I  want  to  go  back  a  little  bit.  In  May  Gen.  Littell  tuok  a 
list  of  32  Regular  Anny  officers  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  asked  thai 
.they  be  detailed  as  constructing  quartermasters.  They  were  men  we 
had  selected  from  the  Regular  Army  very  carefully,  who  had  been 
constructing  quartermasters  before.  If  I  recall  properly,  none  of 
these  were  Engineer  officers.  The  Chief  of  Staff  directed  that  tb«M? 
officers  would  not  be  available  for  construction  work  and  directe-1 
,Gen.  Littell  to  get  the  men  that  were  to  serve  as  constructing  quur- 
termaaters  from  civil  life,  which,  of  course,  was  a  very  oonf>idenibl« 
added  bm-den  to  us  at  that  time.  So  we  were  denied  those  32  officers, 
although  subsequently,  from  different  depailment  coimnanden:,  we 
did  get  a  few  Regular  Army  officers  to  act  as  constructing  quarter- 
masters. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Did  the  Chief  of  Staff  give  you  any  reason  at  ttiai 
time  why  it  would  be  impossible  for  you  to  have  these  32  officers  i 

Gen.  Marshall.  Mv  understanding  was  that  they  would  be  needed 
in  connection  with  the  military  side  rather  than  the  constructioo 
side,  and  that  we  could  get  from  civil  life  men  who  could  do  the  cod- 
gtruction  work,  and  there  we  must  get  them. 

In  July,  1917,  there  were  25  engineer  officers  assigned  to  con>tnic- 
tion  work,  principally  as  assistants  at  different  places.  Some  uf 
them — ^I  think  there  were  11,  and  most  of  them  from  the  Nationti 
Guard,  obtained  from  the  Militia  Bureau — were  detailed  as  con- 
structing quartermasters  at  a  number  of  places. 
,  Mr.  McKsNziE.  They  were  reserve  engmeers,  were  thev  not  i 

Gen.  Marshall.  Reserve  engineer  officers ;  yes,  sir.  The  onl}*  tw« 
of  those  that  were  in  the  Washii^on  office  were  Maj.  Abadie  ami 
one  other,  Maj.  Denman,  who  both  reported  on  July  19 — and  I  be- 
lieve Maj.  Betts,  too — ^yes;  Maj.  Betts  reported  on  July  20. 
.  Their  work  was,  as  I  recall  it,  principally  in  connection  with  th* 
National  Guard  camps.  They  were  assigned  to  specific  duties  in  con- 
nection with  them,  and  of  course  the  question  of  organization  ar.-l 
method  of  doing  it  had  already  been  determined  before  they  re- 
ported. So  that  the  idea  that  reserve  engineer  officers  controlled  t!  <> 
policy  or  the  construction  is — ^why,  there  is  just  simply  nothing  U>  .t- 
There  were  68  out  of  1,500  all  told — 68  during  the  whole  periM.  in  1 
we  had  1,485  officers  when  the  armistice  was  signed,  and  many  of 
tfeese  engineer  officers  were  not  then  with  us. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  General,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  or  not,  in 
your  judgment,  the  men  commissioned  in  your  division  to  assb<  yt-u 
m  this  construction  work  would  not  have  made  very  capable  re^n* 
engineers,  commissioned  in  the  Engineer  Corps? 

Geh.  Marshall.  Unquestionably.  They  were  capable  men,  Bnt 
the  implication,  if  I  may  put  an  implication  on  that— it  is  a  fact  that 
the  Engineer  Corps  did  try  to  absorb  the  construction  division  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  war,  after  the  cantonment  period.  Pl^^e  mark 
that  "  after  the  cantonment  period."    It  came  to  my  ears — ^I  do  !>'■< 
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know  how  true  it  was — ^that  it  was  the  judgment  of  the  Engineer 
62Corps  that  the  cantonments  could  not  be  constructed  in  that  |>eriod^ 
«nd  therefore  they  did  not  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 
That  is  the  information  that  has  come  to  me.  Of  course,  that  was 
music  to  my  ears,  you  understand,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  infor- 
mation that  came  to  me — ^how  authentic  I  do  not  know;  I  have  no 
anthentic  proof  of  it. 

The  onlv  collateral  information  I  have  is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Met- 
calf  and  Mr.  Fuller  went  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers  to  see  what 
they  could  do  toward  getting  Engineer  oflBcers  of  the  Kegular  Es- 
tablishment— of  class  A,  I  believe  they  classified  them — -and  they 
iitated  the  Chief  of  Engineers  said  he  did  not  have  enough  for  his 
own  purposes  and  could  not  permit  them,  although  he  was  very 
liberal  in  permitting  us  to  use  officers  of  other  classes  if  they  were 
on  his  roll.  That  was  the  situation.  Then,  after  the  cantonments 
had  been  built  and  the  thing  was  a  success,  from  that  time  on  they 
wanted  to  absorb  the  construction. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  General,  you  are  a  Regular  Army  officer? 

Gen.  Mahshall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McEIenzix.  You  have  been  in  the  Army  for  a  good  many 
years? 

(}en.  MAHHHATjfc  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKbnzib.  Then  if  that  statement  is  true — ^the  rumors  that 
you  heard,  that  the  Engineer  Corps  was  somewhat  jealous  of  the 
Construction  Division — ^would  not  that  have  been  simply  an  evi- 
dence of  the  ever-present  jealoasy  between  the  various  oranches  of 
the  military  service,  and  which  is  now  being  exhibited  on  the  part 
of  the  Construction  Division  toward  the  Engineers  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Well,  that  is  one  way  of  looking  at  it. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Is  not  that  true? 

Gen.  Mahshall.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  one  way  of  looking  at  it.  I 
do  not  dei^ — I  do  deny  jealou^  in  the  common  acceptance  of  that 
term,  but  I  do  not  deny  that  there  is  some  feeling  on  my  part  on 
account  of  the  constant  and  uninterrupted  efforts  that  were  made 
by  the  Engineer  Corps  in  the  middle  of  the  war  when  we  were 
doing  our  work.  Why  in  the  world  could  not  we  be  left  alone? 
We  were  doing  it.  We  were  getting  results.  Why  in  the  world 
could  not  we  be  let  alone  until  after  the  war? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  can  only  answer  that  question — if  you  are  ask- 
ing me  that  question,  General — ^that  it  seems  to  be  a  disease  that  at- 
tacks them  whenever  a  matter  is  assigned  to  any  particular  branch 
of  the  military  service.  My  experience  in  the  Committee  on  Militanr 
.\ffairs  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  officers  in  every  branch 
of  the  service  feel  that  the  entire  responsibility  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Military  Establishment,  in  time  of  peace  and  more  especially  in 
time  of  war,  devolved  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  officers  in  that  par- 
ticular branch,  and  that  they  are  always  out  with  an  axe  for  the 
other  fellow,  whether  it  is  tKe  Infantry,  the  Cavalry,  the  Artillery, 
the  Engineers,  or  whatever  that  branch  of  the  service  may  be.  I  am 
sorry  that  is  true,  but  I  have  been  forced  to  that  conclusion. 

Gen.  Marshall,.  I  think  your  conclusion  is  pretty  nearly  right, 
Mr.  McKenzie.    I  think  it  is,  and  I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  see  the 
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question  of  the  single  list  of  officers  being  given  a  consideration,  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  going  to  be  a  great  step  toward  removing  that  thing 
jou  have  just  spoken  of. 

I  think  it  was  rather  the  question  of  promotion  as  it  existed  than 
any  other  single  thing. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  I  have  only  one  more  question  that  I  think  of  just 
now.  I  want  to  ask  you,  General,  whether  at  any  time  you  requested 
that  some  of  these  officere  to  whom  you  have  referred  be  commis- 
sioned in  the  Engineer  Corps  for  the  purpose  of  assignment  to  your 
division  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir.  When  we  were  informed  that  no  officer 
«ould  be  commissioned  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  or  certain  coriis, 
but  that  there  were  vacancies  in  the  corresponding  grades  in  the 
Engineer  Corps,  we  called  on  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  asked  him 
if  he  would  permit  their  being  commissioned  in  that  corps,  and  hf 
-consented.  He  was  very  liberal  on  those  lines;  absolutely  as  liberal 
as  anybody  could  be  along  those  lines. 

Mr.  DoREHus.  And  were  they,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  commissioned 
in  the  Engineer  Corps  for  the  purpose  of  assignment  to  the  Construc- 
tion Division? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Is  there  any  other  statement,  Gren.  Marshall,  that 
you  would  like  to  make  to  the  committee? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes;  I  do  want  to  make  several  statements.  0>l. 
iSherrill,  of  the  Engineer  Corps,  testified  here.  I  read  his  testimony. 
I  want  to  make  a  statement  about  itmlong  two  lines. 
-  One  of  them  is  this.  He  stated  directly  the  value  of  the  Quarter 
master  Corps,  having  particular  reference,  I  assume  from  the  ron 
text,  to  the  construction  work.  I  think  that  any  man  who  started  oat 
with  that  as  a  premise  and  found  conclusions — ^that  if  his  conclu<i<ins 
were  as  incorrect  as  his  premise  they  are  not  worth  much. 

Second,  he  made  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  in  the  surveying  of 
these  cantonments,  the  average  for  a  party  would  be  4  miles  a  dar. 
having  particular  reference  at  that  time  to  Camp  Upton,  if  my  read- 
ing of  the  testimony  in  the  typewritten  copy  is  correct. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Where,  as  I  understand  it.  General,  the  site  »»•< 
covered  with  trees? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  just  coming  to  that.  Any  ptrtv 
that  would  make  a  mile  a  day  in  the  surveying  work  necessan*  f<>r 
the  location  of  buildings  and  the  location  and  grading  of  sewers  ia>1 
the  other  utilities  was  doing  a  tremendous  job.    That  is  a  fact 

Mr,  DoREHus.  Let  me  ask  you  another  question  right  there,  fi«i- 
eral.  At  the  time  we  entered  the  war  had  tne  Engineer  Corps  of  the 
Army  ever  done  very  much  of  this  particular  kind  of  construction 
work? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  They  had  in  some  spKitl 
cases.  They  constructed  the  Washington  Barracks  out  here,  for  m- 
ample.  That  is  one  outstanding  case.  They  built  some  storehou'«s 
at  seacoast  posts.  But  generally  speaking.  tlM  amount  of  work  of 
that  character  that  they  did  was  very  limited.  All  that  work  don« 
for  the  Army  was  done  by  the  Quartermaster  Corps. 
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Mr.  DoBEMtJB.  As  I  understand  it,  the  work  of  the  Engineers  of 
the  Army  was  practically  all  done  in  connection  with  rivers  and  har- 
bors and  fortifications.    Am  I  right  about  that  ? 

Gen.  MarshaiXu  Why,  some  one  has  said  that  75  per  cent  of  their 
officers  prior  to  the  war  were  engaged  upon  that  work.  I  have  never 
checked  that  statement. 

Mr.  DoREMrs.  And  camp  construction,  under  the  regulations,  and 
I  assume  under  the  law,  was  done  by  the  Quartermaster  General's 
Department. 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir.  Along  that  line,  I  would  like  to  state 
this:  Camp  construction  was  only  about  one-lhird  of  the  construction 
that  the  Construction  Division  had  to  do  during  the  war.  The  con- 
struction of  the  cantonments  was  the  spectacular  thing,  and  the  thine 
that  was  in  the  public  e^ye.  I  suppose  I  am  immodest,  but  I  think 
we  did  that  work  speedily  and  with  as  much  economy  as  could  be 
•exercised  with  that  speed;  but  I  think  that  some  of  the  other  work 
was  favorably  comparable  with  with  it. 

I  want  to  get  back  to  another  statement,  or  tlie  inference  you  might 
draw  from  another  statement  that  Col.  Sherrill  made — the  ease  with 
which  lumber  would  have  been  gotten  onto  these  16  jobs,  the  where- 
about of  which  we  did  not  yet  know ;  that  the  Engineer  officers  would 
have  ordered  1,000,000  feet  of  lumber  from  Seattle,  to  be  used  at 
Camp  Sherman,  at  Chillicothe,  Ohio.  He  was  using  that  as  an  ex- 
ample, and  I  take  it  he  did  not  mean  that  that  particular  thing  would 
have  happened,  because  that  lumber  would  not  have  gotten  to  Chil- 
licothe until  the  first  drafted  men  got  there,  We  ordered  lumber 
from  the  west  coast — I  think  it  was  60,000,000  feet — at  the  time  when 
the  empty  cars  were  coming  back,  so  as  to  utilize  that  transportation 
to  a  considerable  extent.  And  it  took  us  just  about  three  months  to 
get  it  to  sections  comparable  to  Chillicothe.  But  aside  from  that, 
with  the  quantities  we  had  to  use,  1.000.000  feet  was  not  a  drop  in 
the  bucket.  These  cantonments  had  50.000.000  feet  in  one  of  them; 
764,000,000  feet  in  the  16  of  them.  This  lumber  had  to  be  gotten 
there  in  three  months — over  three-quartei-s  of  a  billion  feet  of 
lumber. 

That  just  simply  shows  that  in  the  consideration  of  these  thin^ 
men  who  were  outside  of  it,  although  they  are  technical  men — it  is 
so  far  beyond  their  conception  of  anjiJimg  that  has  really  come 
within  their  horizon  that  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  give  a  well- 
considered  opinion. 

I  have  here  a  list  of  articles  that  we  had  to  have.  I  would  like  to 
read  some  of  them — 46,000  water  closets,  177,000  doors,  1,000,000 
window  sash,  38,000,000  feet  of  wall  board.  200,000  kegs  of  nails, 
378,000  barrels  of  cement,  1,000,00  feet  of  wood  pipe,  2,676,000  feet  of 
terra-cotta  pipe,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  DoKEMus.  Would  you  like  to  put  that  in  the  record? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  an  analysis  of  some  of  the 
things— 572,000  cots.    That  in  itself  was  quite  a  little  item. 

(The  statement  submitted  by  the  witness  is  here  printed  in  full,  as 
follows:) 
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Qtumtities  of  principal  materiaJt  used  in  the  conntniction  and  equtpmeni 
National  Anny  cantonmentf,  June  to  November,  1911. 


Unit. 


Custer 

Devens 

DU 

Funston 

Gordon 

Grant 

lackson 

Lee 

Lewis 

Meade 

Pike 

Shennan 

Travis 

Upton 


Subtotal. 

One-eightb 

added 


Ltunber. 


Fl. 
47, 173, 
43,711(1. 
41.(«)il, 
42,  mi, 
48, .'tC, 
48,410, 
Sl.l.'ili. 

52,'.I.Vi. 
S1,7,W. 
S2,.W>, 
4,'i.lKWl, 
47.01)0, 
Sl.oon, 


Doors. 


JVo. 
a,  764 
8,938 
8,832 
13,581 
12,441 
13,2&4 
9,351 
14,336 
12,883 
12,167 
12,237 
10,619 
11,081 
11,583 


679,662,317  198,067 
84,957,500  I  19,758 


Window 
sash. 


Xo. 
.-/).. ->72 
'.l,'J6S 
71. .159 
.->,104 
...'.  ;|47 
s-,»3 
,vi,'M3 
7.-,. 'ISO 
.-.s,  715 
7;f,952 
72,490 
li2,  415 
(■il,J64 
M).  113 


893,615 
111,689 


Wall 
board. 


Sq.  fl. 
3, 1.-.2, 863 
3,L'Ki,ilOO 
3,  lsl.'J73 

2,  V,.;.  1)69 
.I-..;, 1)00 

3,  ;«  jlOO 

5, 4(»i.i!70 
.'.12, 172 

3,sil,il00 
5'JS,  «0 

2,s.%s,iJ70 
473.174 

3,.^i.i'.i)00 


Nails. 


Kcft. 
12,169 
11,973 
13,034 

8,598 
15,038 
13,286 
13,567 
17,741 

9,950 
12,526 
12,055 
II, DM) 
10,797 
16,000 


Ce- 
ment. 


BbU. 
46,672 
27,181 
19,600 
20,223 
19,596 
20,964 
19,381 
32,427 
12,555 
22,245 
25,324 
18,514 
32,915 
18,667 


34,210,789  {177,804  336,244 
4,276,348  !  22,226  42,030 


Totol....  764,617,500  177,825  1,005,204  38,487.137  200,029  :37g,274  ll, 098,861  2,676,454  2..1.-.4  ■ 


Wood 
pipe. 


Ft. 
58,271 
81,840 
70,180 
1,930 
13,130  I 
53,900  { 
59,774 
126,860  t 
124,798 
114,000 
123,412 
75,059 


73,612 


pip*. 


n. 

178,235 
121,440 
191,800 
139,907 
194,419 
151,800 
197,  «n 
203,581 
105,341 
249,000 
148, 3» 
162,  «K1 
148,760 
165,878 


r»5t- 

iroi, 


SI  ii>- 
49  W 
!  1 .  r*i 

jn, -I 

US  4M 
4.V    >» 

71  'X 

4>.»-.; 


976,766  2,379,071   2,4W.oi.' 
122,096  I    2»7,»3       yi  '  > 


Unit. 


Custer 

Devens 

Dlx 

Funston 

Gordon 

Grant 

Jackson 

Lee 

Lewis 

Meade 

Pike 

Sherman 

Travis 

Upton 

Subtotal.... 
One-eightb  added .... 

Total 


Steel 
supply 
pipe. 


Ft. 

575,788 
665,280 
227,725 
238,947 
255,724 
256,600 
459,385 

73,520 

14,193 
581,022 
351,125 

50,000 
383,580 
517,709 


Motors. 


JVb. 
30 

5 
II 
21 
16 
18 
20 
17 

6 
12 
36 
57 
15 
31 


Trans- 
form- 
ers. 


JVo. 
113 
154 
91 
127 
131 
128 
135 
152 
123 
161 
106 
160 
93 
78 


4,650,998 
581,324 


29.5 
37 


1,752 
219 


Wire, 
includ- 
ing 

Inside 
wiring. 


Mile. 
SIS 
422 
477 
537 
375 
350 
363 
488 
265 
410 
963 
390 
306 
611 


6,032 
754 


9,231,922  I 


332       1,971 


6,786 


Pumps. 


Ifo. 
23 

6 
15 
72 
10 
10 

4 

5 
16 
53 
37 
18 

4 
37 


310 
39 


349 


Tanks,  Tanks, 
wood,  wood 
and  and 

steel.       stecL 


RadU- 


Ao. 
16 
4 


Ctapacttf. 
874,000 
400,000 
800,000 

22  i 

K  ,1,007,500 
2  '  590,000  I 
6    60,000  I 
364,000  ' 


7 
155 

20  .  405,976  , 

38  1,679,000  I 

91  >  500,000  I 

4  22,400 

5  {  830,000  I 


SM.KW 
too,  ODD 
149,3)4 
176,  »l 
45,  ODD 
MO,  600 
114,(15 
333,161 


1 49,  on 

147,214 
in,  291 
123, 3M 


358  7,568,870   3,7IB.7n 
44       946,110       433,7M 


402   8,514,988  ,3,«04,0S4 


Unit. 


Cots. 


]  Niimbtr. 

Cu5tcr ,  41,000 

Devens ,  41,973 

Di-T ,  38,430 

Funston '  38,521 

Gordon 1,.tOO 

Grant 4.5,800 

Jackson i  44,069 

I*e I  19,700 

Lewis I  49,210 

Meade ,  46,300 

Pike '  43,500 

Sherman i  40,186 

Tmvis 49,1,V) 

Upton I  9,184 

Subtotal 50S,503 

One-eighth  added'....  63,i<i3 

Total '  572,086 


Hose 

Fire 

carts. 

engines. 

Num- 

.Vum- 

ber. 

ber. 

34 

6 

35 

6 

60 

3 

41 

5 

30 

4 

29 

6 

32 

6 

34 

6 

3» 

6 

32 

6 

28 

6 

.30 

6 

32 

s 

Fire 
extin- 
guish- 
ers. 


Fire 
hose. 


Mim- 

brr. 
324 
280 
520 
294 
100 
400 
96 
300 
302 
100 
380 
272 

no 

62 


Fttl. 

23,036 

23,000 

24,500 

16,000 

21,000 

30,500 

22.000 

23,000 

30,650 

21,000 

13,000 

5,000 
30,500 

1,110 


4.i(i  I 

5-1 


71  I 
9 


3,549  I 
441 


254,396 
33,037 


513  j 


80 


3,993  I    297,333 


Fire      Rand- 
hy-       pomp  , 
drants.    tanlLi. 


iV«»t- 

Vr. 
210 
221 
2» 
282 
225 
262 
243 
303 
244 
274 
233 
218 
203 
243 


brr. 

•ro 

170 
S7S 
6&5  . 


Hre 
palk 


.VanVr 
7.710 
9.(»l 
I7.34« 

ii,:i} 


seo 

365 
655 

870 
500 

750 
A30 
800 


I7.94I 
7.  m 

lo.e^^ 
10,  (m 

10,  am 

».7V 
2,«M» 


3,433       7,420       IM.1S4 
439  (08  l«,M4 


3,863       8,148       146,W 


>  One-eighth  added  for  missing  reports  of  Dodge  SDd  I^Tior. 
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i)uMHties  of  principal  materials  used  in  the  construction  and  equipment  of 
Kational  Armv  cantonments,  June  to  November,  1917 — ContinucMl. 


Unit. 

Eitcben 

stoves 

and 

ranges. 

Indn- 
entois. 

Shower 
heads. 

Water- 
closet 
bowls. 

Urinal 

trongbs 

and 

wash- 
basins. 

Tank 

heaters 

and 
tanks. 

Fleating 
boilers. 

Room 
heaters. 

Refrig- 
era- 
tors. 

Cuter 

JVumJer. 
728 
289 
915 
671 
1,183 
S63 
643 
421 
788 
Ul 
353 
516 
658 
800 

Sumber. 

1 
1 

tfumba. 
2,003 
2,600 
2,673 
2,800 
2  486 
3,241 
2,740 
3,177 
108 
2,499 
2,487 
2,400 
2,635 
2,081 

Number. 
2,494 
2,700 
3,252 
3,500 
3,218 
4,092 
3,561 
?,051 
464 
3,381 
3,491 
4,500 
3,569 
1,105 

Numbtr. 

688 

1,276 

849 

900 

431 

922 

711 

890 

698 

1,042 

1,554 

850 

350 

761 

Number. 
409 
650 
791 
806 

1,130 
522 

1,030 
702 
241 
380 
770 
971 
808 
688 

Number. 
419 
170 
137 
96 
48 
106 
283 
175 
233 
128 
460 
185 
143 
125 

Number. 

964 

471 
1,945 

685 
1,069 

871 
2,241 
1,272 
1,057 
1,275 
1,135 
1,150 
1,249 

Number. 
322 

206 

Du 

456 

Fiauton 

405 

Gordon 

Gnat 

353 

Aeboo 

Ue. 

35} 

Uirts : 

4» 

?3 

Vmk 

Pib- 

3SI 

Tmt 

465 

Cpkai..., 

4X7 

Subtotal 

OoMighth  added'.... 

9,019 
1,127 

13 
2 

33,930 
4,241 

41,378 
6,172 

11,811 
1,476 

9,901 
1,237 

2,708 
338 

15,284 
1,910 

*'^ 

Total 

10,146 

15 

38,171 

46,550 

13,287 

11,138 

3,046 

17,194 

5,096 

'  One-eighth  added  for  missing  reports  of  Dodge  and  Taylor. 

CjrapUed  January  10, 1920,  by  W.  J.  Fagan  from  report's  requested  on  November  16,  1917,  and  sub- 
nitted  from  December  31, 1917,  to  February  21, 1918. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Ri^ht  on  that  point,  General,  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
there  were  men  wearing  their  shoes  out  here  in  Washington  run- 
ning from  one  Congressman's  office  to  another  begging  them  for 
God's  sake  to  get  busy  and  help  them  sell  some  cots  to  the  Govern- 
ment? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir.  And  I  want  to  say  for  the  Congress- 
men that  they  were  the  most  considerate  people  m  the  world  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  So,  there  was  not  really  much  difficulty  in  getting 
cots? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir ;  there  was.  To  get  those  onto  the  job  and 
in  use  by  that  time — the  manufacturing  capacity  of  the  country  was 
such  that  it  looked  for  a  while  that  it  could  not  be  done,  and  we 
almost  did  not  get  them.  It  was  the  same  way  with  these  other 
things.  They  did  not  think  then  they  were  all  going  to  be  in  can- 
tonments. Now,  had  they  all  been  in  cantonments — ^take  the  same 
item  I  mentioned  before — 90,000  water-closets.  We  had  to  have 
them  inside  of  two  months  in  order  to  have  them  in  place  inside 
of  three  months.  I  tell  you,  we  were  beset  by  such  problems,  that 
even  now  when  I  look  back  on  it,  I  do  not  see  how  in  the  world  we 
got  away  with  it. 

I  was  at  mv  desk  by  7.30  in  the  morning.  I  left  there  about  12 
o'clock  at  night.  I  remember  one  night  I  left  at  4,  and  I  was  back 
4t  7.30  the  next  morning.    Everybody  was  doing  the  same. 

Take  the  single  matter  of  filing  these  papers  that  were  coming  in. 
^Vell,  it  was  a  stupendous  job,  and  it  is  a  wonder  that  we  have 
»ny  record  at  all  that  we  can  find  so  that  we  can  answer  you  gen- 
tlemen. The  records  of  one  place  filled  four  or  five  carloads.  When 
.vou  come  to  ask  a  particular  question  about  that  place,  how  are 
ve  going  to  get  it  out  of  all  that  mass  of  stuff?  It  is  a  difficult 
thing. 
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Mr.  McKenzie.  Fortiinatel}^,  though,  General,  we  are  not  so  much 
interested  in  those  little  details. 

Gen.  Marshalu  That  is  true,  but  a  lot  of  people  are — people  who 
are  making  claims  here. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  I  do  not  agree  with  you  that  these  are  all  little 
details. 

Gen.  MarshalX/.  It  was  all  of  those  problems.  The  labor  prob- 
lem, the  criticism  that  was  coming — construction  work  is  the  one 
target  that  everybody  sees.  Every  woman  who  had  a  son  drafted 
was  going  to  look  at  the  place  where  her  boy  was  going  to  sleep 
and  eat,  and  that  was  a  consideration  that  was  going  to  make  you 
pause.  And  the  question  of  designing  these  same  buildings  was 
really  a  momentous  question.  It  was  no  light  (Question  tfa^t  was 
to  be  dismissed  in  a  few  minutes,  because  that  is  just  what  was  be- 
fore us.  If  a  hue  and  cry  went  up  from  the  women  of  the  country 
that  their  boys  were  not  being  properly  cared  for,  the  effect  it 
would  have  on  the  morale  of  the  men  would  have  been  tremendoui^ 
That  was  only  one  of  the  things  that  we  had  to  have  in  mind.  Now. 
as  to  that  question  as  to  how  they  were  handled  from  a  sanitary  point 
of  view.  There  were  no  intestinal  diseases  in  any  amount  whatever 
that  occurred  in  these  camps  and  cantonments.  The  deaths  during 
the  Spanish-American  War  from  May  1  to  September  30,  1898.  fniui 
disease,  were  22.39,  and  from  all  causes  25.35  per  thousand.  During 
the  World  War,  1917-18,  there  were  15.86  from  disease  and  32i5 
from  all  causes,  per  thousand.  Of  the  deaths  from  disease^  more 
than  80  per  cent  were  from  influenza.  That  leaves  only  about  4 
per  thousand  in  18  or  19  months  of  the  war,  as  against  a  period  of 
some  6  months  in  1898,  when  it  was  22  per  thousand. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  General,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  interject  this.  I 
am  certainly  proud  of  the  magnificent  record  made,  so  far  as  the 
health  of  the  men  in  our  great  Armv  was  concerned.  I  think  it  i' 
remarkable,  and  something  we  can  be  proud  of  as  a  Nation.  But 
you  do  not  attribute  any  of  that,  do  you,  to  the  fact  that  these  build- 
mgs  were  put  up  on  the  cost-plus  system,  or  by  the  Construction  Di- 
vision, simply  because  it  was  the  Construction  Corps? 

Gen.  Marshall.  No,  sir ;  whatever  means  put  those  buildings  tr>\ 
systems  there  in  the  way  they  were  is  entitled  to  that  credit,  what- 
ever that  means  might  be. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  permit  the  Medical  Corps  to  share  that  credit  * 

Gen.  Marshall.  Oh,  the  Medical  Corps  was  perfectly  wonderful; 
there  is  not  any  question  about  that.  They  cooperated* and  collabo- 
rated with  us  all  through. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  In  fact,  they  told  you  what  to  do,  didn't  they  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  No  ;  they  did  not  They  told  us  the  result  they 
wanted,  and  we  did  it.  Tney  told  us  they  wanted  pure  water  it 
this  place,  and  we  provided  the  means  for  obtaining  tnat  water  «k  i 
purifying  it. 

Mr.  MSKenzie.  Who  analyzed  the  water ;  the  men  in  the  Sanitary 
Corps? 

G«n.  Marshall.  In  some  instances.  In  some  instances  it  va> 
handled  by  the  Sanitary  Corps.  But  the  means  of  eradicating  the 
trouble  that  was  there  was  entirely  one  of  design  on  our  part,  pm 
erally  speaking. 
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Mr.  DoRBMns.  Of  what  effect  would  have  been  the  work  of  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Army  if  the  camps  where  the  soldiers  were 
housed  had  not  been  properly  equipped  with  water,  sewer  systems, 
and  other  sanitary  requirements? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Why,  that  would  revert  back  to  the  situation  w» 
found  ourselves  in  in  1898.  Of  course,  the  inoculation  for  typhoid 
fever  is  effective  to  a  certain  percentage,  but  the  intestinal  diseases 
are  not  so  weU  protected  against,  and  there  is  no  question  about  the 
part  that  played  in  it.  Equally,  there  is  no  question  about  the  part 
that  these  military  measures  played  in  it.  There  is  no  desire  on 
my  part,  or  on  the  part  of  any  of  my  people,  so  far  as  I  know,  to 
belittle  the  work  of  the  Medical  Corps,  because  it  was  of  the  highest 
order. 

Mr.  DoREMTTS.  I  think  everybody  is  agreed  on  that. 

Gen.  Marshall.  Everybody  is  agreed  on  thatj  but,  at  the  same 
time,  as  far  as  our  part  of  it  went  in  collaboration  with  them,  we 
hein^  the  designers,  they  pointed  out  the  standards  to  be  attained, 
we  attained  those  standards. 

Mr.  McKzNziE.  You  dug  the  wells,  put  up  the  buildings,  or  saw 
that  they  were  put  up. 

Gen.  Marshall.  Put  up  the  buildings,  put  up  the  necessary  puri-. 
fications,  and  whatever  else  was  necessary. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Does  that  complete  your  statement.  General,  or  have 
Tou  something  else  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  There  were  several  things  I  wanted  to  bring  to 
your  attention,  showing  the  spirit  of  the  things  that  were  written  at, 
that  time.  There  is  an  editorial  in  the  Engineering  News  Eecord 
of  Thursday,  May  16, 1918.  I  want  to  read  this  as  occurring  during- 
the  period  of  the  war.  It  is  entitled  "  The  Cantonment  Division 
'  made  good.' "    [Beading :] 

We  hear  much  of  OoTemment  inefficiency.  Some  time  ago  the  papers  were 
fn'l  of  comment  on  the  laKgJng  of  the  Ordnance  Department  pro-am,  and  no-.v 
»e  are  realizing  that  the  aircraft  program  has  failed  miserably.  But  when 
'Itese  instances  come  to  mind,  do  we  remember  that  the  Cantonment  Division 
"iMde  good?"  It  got  an  order  to  build  16  cities  in  three  months,  and  It  did 
'L  There  has  been  criticism  of  inefficiency,  of  overpayment,  of  labor.  But  the 
diief  consideration  was  speed;  cost  was  secondary.  The  cantonments  were 
Wivered  on  time. 

Then  there  is  another  one,  entitled,  "  Reason  for  Construction 
Speed": 

One  naturally  Inquires  as  to  the  reason  for  speed — which  here  Is  efficiency — 
in  cantonment  construction,  whereas  ordnance  and  aircraft  have  suffered 
way.  There  ore  many  reasons,  but  the  primary  one  is  that  the  officers 
"'  the  Cantonment  Division  (now  called  the  Construction  Division)  under- 
stnod  production.  The  Regular  Army  officers  In  charge  were  open-minded  and 
8>^'e  full  rein  and  hearty  backing  to  able  construction  men  from  civil  life  who. 
»«re  accustomed  to  "  putting  things  through."  In  the  production  of  aircraft 
"Id  ordnance  much  of  the  difficulty  has  been  due  to  insistence  upon  getting 
the  very  t>e8t.  The  production  man  will  content  himself  with  something  less 
ilian  perfection,  but  will  make  deliveries  on  schedule.  The  production  idea 
'■"Bst  be  paramount  In  such  a  business  as  war.  Any  gun  that  will  kill  is  better 
ttian  no  gun  when  the  burglar  Is  coming  through  the  window. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  General,  I  want  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions 
>W)ut  that.  You  are  pretty  fair  in  your  statements  in  connection 
'rith  this  investigation.    That  editorial  states  that  the  Cantonment 
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Division  got  orders  to  construct  16  cities  in  three  months,  and  tbej 
delivered  the  goods? 

Gren.  Marshau,.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Now,  you  would,  not  want  to  have  it  appear  in 
the  record  as  a  statement  coming  from  you  that  the  16  cantonments 
for  the  accommodation  of  1,000,000  men— at  least  40,000  to  45,000 
men  to  each  one  of  those  cantonments — ^were  completed  in  three 
months?    That  is  not  your  understanding  of  it? 

Gen.  Marshaix.  No,  sir.  They  were  completed  up  to  the  point  of 
the  demand  made  ^  the  draft  people. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  In  other  words,  they  delivered  the  goods,  but  they 
delivered  them  in  sections? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Delivered  them  as  called  for. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  had  on  the  1st  of  September  sufficient  shelter 
to  take  care  of  the  first  250,000  men  called  by  the  draft? 

Gen.  Marshall.  If  that  was  the  number. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  you  went  right  on  with  that  construction 
throughout  the  winter  months,  and  it  was  in  1918  when  they  were 
finally  completed,  and  then  the  enlargements  were  put  in  later  on  t 

Gen.  Marshall.  Well,  the  majority  of  them  were  absolutely  com- 
pleted, except  sweeping  up,  in  October.  One  or  two  of  them  hun^r 
over  until  December,  but  as  far  as  the  shelter  of  troops  was  coo- 
cemed,  I  think  they  were  ready  in  October. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  The  te.«timony  before  this  committee,  and  it  has 
not  been  contradicted,  is  that  at  Camp  Sherman  the  sick  boys  in  the 
hospital  in  November  and  December  were  suffering  and  blue  from 
cold ;  that  the  plumbers  absolutely  went  into  little  rooms  there  and 
kept  themselves  warm  with  their  torches,  and  shot  cra]^  and  loafed 
on  the  job  while  the  boys  were  suffering,  perhaps  dying,  some  of 
them,  as  a  result  of  that  condition.  Now,  that  was  in  November  and 
December — ^I  am  not  criticising  you  for  offering  that  statemoit  in 
evidence,  but  the  man  who  wrote  that  was  simply  generalizing? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  was  not  familiar  with  the  facta.  Is  not  that 
true? 

Gen.  Marshall.  I  know  he  was  evidently  generalizing.  How  fa- 
miliar he  was  with  the  facts  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  McKekzie.  It  was  a  eulogy,  and  yon  are  entitled  to  smne  com- 
mendation ;  I  am  not  saying  you  are  not,  but  then  we  ought  to  keep 
somewhere  within  the  bounds  of  what  actually  did  happen. 

Gen.  Marshall.  We  are  glad,  and  willing,  and  anxious  to  pr»'- 
sent  the  case  just  exactly  as  it  is,  and  let  the  verdict  be  fonndetl  "n 
the  facts,  provided  they  are  the  facts.  We  have  absolut^'ly  noth- 
ing to  conceal.  That  there  was  some  danger  there  is  no  qne^i'«n. 
There  was  some;  and  we  could  not  help  it,  but  we  did  our  be-t  to 
prevent  it. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Before  asking  you  any  questions.  General,  I  ha'f 
copies  here  of  three  telegrams  in  connection  with  that  matter  it  . 
Camp  Lewis.    I  would  like  to  have  these  just  printed  in  the  remri 
in  connection  with  statements  made.    It  is  not  so  material,  only  it 
is  explanatory  of  the  situation. 
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(The  telegrams  referred  to  are  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

Camp  Lewis,  Wash.,  November  10,  1917. 

QCAltTEBUASTES  GENERAL  OF  THE  ABMT, 

Washington. 
Compliance  letter  No.  652  general  October  29,  report  name  o(  contractor 
fplected  to  handle  necessary  construction  In  future.  The  Construction  Co., 
Tacoma,  Wash.  Stockholders,  D.  I.  Cornell,  E.  C.  Cornell,  A.  F.  Albertson, 
ind  Edward  Sampson.  Cornell  Bros.,  members  above  firm,  had  sole  charge 
ninstmctlon  buildings  under  constructing  quartermaster ;  Messrs.  Albertson  and 
Sampson,  charge  construction  hydraulic  and  sewer  systems.  Names  of  other 
wntractors :  J.  E.  Bonnell,  of  Tacoma,  and  Porter  Bros.,  of  Spokane.  Col.  Stone, 
(XHtstnictlon  quartermaster,  concurs  In  selection  of  Construction  Co.,  of  Tacoma. 
Oanfirmatlon  and  other  Information  by  raBil. 

Couo. 


November  20,  1917. 

constbuctino  qltaxtebmaateb. 

Camp  Lewis,  American  Lake,  Wash. 
Effective  December  10  you  are  directed  to  stop  all  construction  work  being 

performed  by  the  general  contractor  and  turn  the  same  over  to  the  camp  quar- 
i  termaster  with  all  plans  and  instructions  for  completion  under  his  direction. 
i     Pay  an  accounts  available  until  November  30  and  transfer  any  balance  on  hand 

to  camp  quartemaater.  Retain  only  necessary  office  force  of  general  contractor 
I  to  handle  material  shipped  to  him  and  not  yet  received  and  close  out  paper 
'     work,  thus  reducing  heavy  overhead  expense  to  a  minimum.    The  road  work 

if  not  completed  should  be  finished  by  the  present  contractor,  but  transferred 
I     on  above  date  to  camp  quartermaster.     Notify  this  office  in  detail  by  letter 

the  work  turned  over  on  the  above  date  for  completion  and  estimated  length 

of  ttme  to  complete  each  item.    This  order  supersedes  all  previous  orders  as 

to  work  to  be  completed  under  your  direction  and  camp  quartermaster  has 

been  notified  of  this  action. 

Lll'I'EIX, 

In  Charge  of  Cantonment  Construction. 


Camp  Lewis,  Wash.,  Kovemher  30,  1917. 

LriTELI^ 

Cantonment  Division,  Washington. 

Tour  telegram  November  29  stated  that  orders  were  issued  under  whidh 
construction  not  finished  will  be  completed  by  camp  quartermaster;  the  camp 
qnartennaster  informs  me  he  does  not  feel  authorized  under  your  telegram  to 
me  to  take  over  this  work  unless  he  receives  orders  from  yon.  Please  wire  him 
at  once  to  take  over  all  my  unfinished  construction  work  so  I  can  close  but 
the  Hurley  Mason  contracts  and  accounts  and  be  able  to  leave  here  by  Decem- 
ber 15  as  ordered.  There  are  a  number  of  small  details  connected  with  the 
Hurley  Mason  contract  which  are  not  finished  due  to  the  nonarrlval  of  mate- 
rial, such  as  heaters,  fittings,  some  window  glass,  etc.  Some  of  this  material 
may  not  arrive  for  a  month.  I  therefore  deem  it  essential  that  the  Hurley 
Mason  contract  be  terminated  at  once  and  that  the  uncompleted  work  be  finished 
by  the  camp  quartermaster  under  his  contract  with  the  Construction  Co., 
of  Tacoma.    Request  orders  be  Issued  to  the  camp  qiinrterniaster  at  once. 

Stone. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Those  are  from  the  official  files  ? 

Mr.  McKbnzib.  Oh,  yes.  There  has  been  something  said  with  re- 
jiard  to  the  procurement  and  allotment  of  material  in  your  testimony, 
and  I  want  to  ask  vou  about  that  procurement,  how  it  was  accom- 
plished from  Washington,  by  whom,  and  what  provision  was  made 
for  the  obtaining  of  such  supplies  as  were  not  procured  or  shipped 
through  j'our  division,  as  to  the  price  and  method  of  obtaining  f 
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Gen.  Marshall.  The  things  that  were  not  ordered  from  Washing- 
ton would  be  procured  by  the  contractor,  subject  to  the  approval  as 
to  price  of  the  constructing  quartermaster. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Did  you  give  the  contractor  carte  blanche  to  go 
out  and  buy  material  at  any  and  all  prices  that  he  might  deaire  to 
purchase  at? 

Gen.  Marshall.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McKiiNziE.  Take  lumber.  As  I  understand  it,  yoo  had  a 
lumber  organization  here  in  the  city  of  Washington? 

Gren.  Marshall.  Ye%,  sir. 

Mr,  McKenzie.  Composed  of  men  representing  the  big  lumber 
interests  of  the  country  * 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Take  Camp  Sherman,  for  an  illustration.  Tlw 
lumber  committee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  were  to  make 
the  allotment  of  lumber  for  Camp  Sherman,  as  I  understand  it? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  direct  from  what  market  it  would  be  shippeil. 
and  the  price  was  fixed  by  the  Construction  Division  or  by  the  com- 
mittee on  lumber  here  in  Washington,  and  the  grade  of  the  lumber 
was  fixed  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Now,  did  you  put  any  restriction  on  the  contrac- 
tor as  to  the  price  of  lumber  that  he  should  buy  from  local  dealer^  f 

Gen.  Marshall.  Why,  that  price  during  that  period,  if  I  recall  it 
correctly,  was  subject  to  the  surveillance  oi  the  constructing  quarter- 
master, who  would,  generally  speaking,  follow  the  market  price 
of  the  locality.  Under  the  practice  the  price  that  the  contractor  wa- 
to  pay  for  lumber  must  have  the  approval  of  the  constructing  quar- 
termaster ? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  At  the  location  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  A^the  location,  yes,  sir;  wherever  he  was  to  pur- 
chase in  the  open  mariiet.  And  they  had  general  authority  to  pui- 
ehase  in  the  open  market  under  certain  limitations  if  they  did  n<>t 
have  the  material  on  hand  to  keep  the  job  going. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Can  you  furnish  us  with  a  sort  of  estimate  of  tl.^ 
materials  that  were  really  procured  through  Washington,  and  whsi 
was  purchased  by  the  contractors — in  percentage? 

Gen.  Marshall.  I  think  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  We  do  not  care  to  have  the  dollars  and  cents,  If-t 
the  percentage. 

Gen,  MarshaUj  [after  conferring  with  Capt.  Parrott].  About  7-.' 
per  cent  we  supplied  from  Washington,  of  the  lumber. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Is  this  72  per  cent  that  you  have  named  for  lun 
ber.  General,  in  your  judgment  indicative  of  the  amount  of  otli-r 
essential  commodities  that  were  purchased  through  the  central  l> - 
reau? 

Gen.  Marshall.  In  my  judgment  it  should  be  indicative,  allhoiur  s 
I  should  think  that  the  plunibing  perhaps  was  not  so  large  >  per- 
centage ;  but  generally  speaking  I  should  think  it  would  be, 

(Thereupon,  at  12.50  o'clock  p.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  '- 
o'clock  p.  m.) 
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AFTER   RECESS. 

TESTEKOHT  OF  BBIO.  GEN.  BOBEKT  C.  MABSHALL— Besimed. 

Mr.  McKenzib.  General,  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  or  not  sub- 
sequent to  the  completion  of  the  16  large  cantonments  you  took  any 
steps  to  have  the  contract  under  which  those  cantoimients  were  con- 
structed revised  or  changed  in  any  way? 

Gen.  Mabshali..  Gen.  Littell  was  in  charge  of  the  Construction 
Division  at  that  time.  It  was  not  until  February,  1918,  that  I  was 
in  charge  of  the  Construction  Division,  and  earlj*  thereafter  I  took 
the  steps  to  convene  a  number  of  men,  who  occupied  a  certain  official 
positions  in  the  technical  societies  and  in  contractors'  associations, 
ind  the  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
ind  a  representative  of  labor,  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  con- 
tract. Tneir  report  is  under  date  of  March  15,  1918.  The  members 
of  that  committee  were : 

Prof.  A.  M.  Talbot,  president  American  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, Urbana,  111.;  John  Lawrence  Mauran,  president  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  John  R.  Alpine,  general 
president  United  Association  of  Plumbers  and  Steam  Fitters,  rep- 
resenting the  American  Federation  of  Labor;  Frederick  L.  Cran- 
ford,  president  General  Contractors'  Association  of  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Charles  T.  Main,  president  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  Boston,  Mass.;  Oscar  A.  Eeum,  representa- 
tive of  the  president  of  the  Building  Construction  Employers'  Asso- 
ciation, Chicago,  111.;  R.  G.  Rhett,  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Umt«d  States  of  America,  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  E.  W.  Rice, 
president  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  Schen- 
ecUdy,  N.  Y. 

.That  committee  met,  considered  not  only  this  form  of  contract  but 
examined  a  considerable  number  of  comparisons  with  reference  to 
other  forms.  They  were  all,  of  course,  experienced  men  in  construc- 
tion work;  or,  not  quite  all,  as  I  do  not  know  what  experience  Mr. 
Rhett  had  in  construction  work,  but  he  was  the  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  at  that  time.  These 
men  were  all  selected  because  they  occupied  official  positions  as 
stated,  and  they  reported  upon  a  form  of  contract.  Their  report  is 
Appendix  K  of  the  annual  report,  1918,  of  the  Chief  of  the  Con- 
struction Division. 

I  would  like  to  read  the  closing  paragraph  of  that  report. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  All  right ;  you  may  do  so. 

Gen.  Mabshaix  (reading) : 

Having  advised  therefore  that  these  various  forms  be  not  used,  and  for  rea- 
sons stated,  the  committee  unanimously  concurs  In  advocating  what  may  be 
termed  the  cost  pins  a  sliding  scale  fee  scheme  of  contract  for  both  general 
contracts  and  subcontracts.  In  Its  general  application  it  enjoys  the  same  con- 
fidence In  the  hnllding  world  as  to  the  equities  as  does  the  lump-sum  contract, 
as  Is  evidenced  by  its  very  extensive  use.  Its  essential  features  are  its  ap- 
plicability to  projects  great  and  small — Its  extreme  flexibility  with  automatic 
adjustment  of  all  variations  In  plan  and  scope.  Under  its  terms  the  rates  of 
pay  for  ftbor  are  known  to  be  more  equitable  than  under  other  methods — it 
wqnires  for  its  successful  application  a  painstaking  review  of  the  records, 
and  standing  of  contractors  Just  as  is  now  made  under  existing  methods  to 
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insure  the  selection  of  an  organization  Which  measures  up  to  the  requirements 
of  the  contemplated  project  but  without  working  any  hardabip,  since  no  one 
can  escape  the  axiom  that  In  the  final  analysis  each  Job  can  go  only  to  one 
contractor.  The  committee  believes  that  one  of  the  objections  charCEed  to  this 
form  of  contract  Is  that  It  encourages  extravagance  and  holds  open  tempta- 
tions to  increase  costs  because  such  increase  Is  accompanied  by  increased 
compensation. 

The  general  form  of  contract  now  in  use  by  the  Cantonment  Division,  in 
which  the  percentage  decreases  as  the  cost  increases,  and  is  broken  by  ilxed 
fees  at  Intervals,  seems  calculated  to  effectually  check,  if  not  prevent,  tliit 
tendency.  Moreover,  under  the  contract  proposed  the  Government  retsins  the 
right  to  control  the  prices  of  most  materials  and  of  labor.  Under  these  circam- 
stances  it  does  not  seem  to  the  committee  that  such  an  objection  would  have 
any  force  in  relation  to  this  form  of  contract.  No  reasonable  objection  can  be 
pointed  out  by  anyone  posessing  a  full  understanding  of  its  equitable  operatioii 
in  practice,  and  finally  this  scheme  appeals  to  the  committee  as  possessing  oae 
qualification  which  must  commend  it  to  all  thinking  men — it  permits  startinx 
actual  work  weeks  and  even  months  before  the  details  are  completely  worked 
out  and  delineated,  and  permits  the  Gk>vernment  to  push  the  Job  at  any  upccd 
it  may  elect,  changing  at  will  its  plan  and  scope,  but  paying  only  what  the 
work  actually  costs  plus  a  fee  which  is  so  reasonable  as  to  be  above  the  reach 
of  fair-minded  criticism. 

The  committee  therefore  advises  for  emergency  construction  work  by  the 
Cantonment  Division  the  scheme  of  contract  known  as  "  cost  of  the  woilc  phit 
a  sliding  scale  percentage  with  a  maximum  upset  fee." 

These  are  the  closing  remarks  of  that  committee.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  their  report  they  make  reference  to  several  forms  of  contract 
that  might  be  used. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Gen.  Marshall,  what  was  your  purpose  in  iuTiting 
those  men  to  consider  the  matter? 

Gren.  Marshall.  There  was  some  public  opinion  at  tiiat  time,  prin- 
cipally as  expressed  by-  members  or  Congr^  at  the  different  hear- 
ings and  on  the  floor,  that  there  was  objection  to  this  form  of  con- 
tract, so  that  my  thought  was  that  ihe  Govemment  was  entitled  to 
the  best  advice  that  the  country  could  afford  on  the  subject,  and 
therefore  my  mind-  sought  men  who  were  experienced  in  thb  kind 
of  work.  Instead  of  picking  individuals,  because  in  thai  way  I 
might  pick  individuals  who  would  favor  my  method  of  doing  it,  I 
laid  out  a  plan  that  would  get  the  presidents  of  these  societies— and 
I  did  not  know  at  the  time  who  the  individuals  were,  except  that  I 
knew  who  Mr.  Eeum  was,  but  as  to  the  others,  I  was  not  oogninnt 
of  who  the  individuals  were.  I  knew  who  the  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  was,  but  I  did  not  know 
his  views  with  respect  to  this  matter.  At  any  rate,  that  is  the  way 
the  committee  happened  to  be  selected. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  do  you  say  about  that  form  of  contract 
being  more  equitable  to  labor;  what  do  they  mean  by  that! 

Gen.  Marshall.  Well,  it  meant,  I  think,  that  on  a  Inmp-snm  form 
of  contract,  under  the  conditions  as  they  existed,  a  contractor  would 
put  in  his  bid  under  certain  prevailing  labor  conditions,  and  as  the 
war  progressed  I  think  the  thought  was  in  their  minds  that  condi- 
tions affecting  labor  would  change  from  time  to  time,  and  that  under 
the  other  forms  of  contract  an  equitable  change  of  conditions  could 
not  be  made  without  recontracting.  I  think  t£at  was  possibly  «b>t 
was  in  their  minds,  although,  of  course,  I  can  not  speak  tffr  thm. 

Mr.  McKejtzie.  Do  you  know  what  they  really  did  mean  by  the 
use  of  that  expression  f 

Gen.  Marshall.  Well,  I  can  only  say  that  I  believe  that  to  be  the 
case,  what  I  have  stated;  and  that* is  what  I  would  have  meant 
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Mr.  McKenzib.  Taking  your  view  of  it,  of  course  the  equity  would 
all  be  in  favor  of  labor  and  against  the  Government,  wouldn't  it? 

Gen.  Makshall.  Well,  I  think  where  equity  is  concerned  it  means 
that  it  is  mutual.    I  think  the  term  "  equity  "  carries  that  very  idea. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Yes;  but  in  practice  under  this  system  that  is 
what  would  be  the  result,  wouldn  t  it  ? 

Gen.  Mabshaix-  Well,  labor  certainly  got  raises  in  pay,  if  that  is 
what  you  mean. 

Mr.  McKemzik  Yes. 

Gen.  Marshall.  I  have  already  stated  that.  I  am  already  per- 
fectly clear  in  my  mind  on  that  subject,  but  I  think  any  other  condi- 
tion would  have  permitted  a  thing  like  that.  I  think  any  provision 
that  a  contractor  bids  on,  such  as,  subject  to  change  in  labor  rates, 
would  produce  the  same  situation.  I  do  not  think  that  situation 
would  have  made  any  difference  as  to  this  contract. 

Mr.  McRenzie.  I  want  to  ask  you  in  relation  to  the  following 
statement,  Gen.  Marshall,  and  to  get  your  opinion  on  it : 

The  general  form  of  contract  now  In  use  by  the  Cantonment  Division,  In 
wblch  the  percentage  decreases  as  tlie  coat  Increases  and  is  broken  by  fixed 
fees  at  Intervals,  seems  calculated  to  effectually  check.  If  not  prevent,  this 
tendency. 

That  has  a  tendency,  of  course,  to  make  the  job  cost  more  than  it 
would  otherwise  cost  under  another  system.  What  do  you  think 
about  that  sort  of  statement  ? 

Gen.  Mabshaij..  Well,  I  think  that^atement 

Mr.  McKenzie  (interposing).  Do  you  consider  that  sound? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  sound.  I  think  the  view 
they  expressed  there  in  connection  with  it  is  sound.  You  see,  an  upset 
fee  was  fixed  on  the  basis  of  the  estimate,  and  that  was  the  best  esti- 
mate we  could  make  of  the  job.  In  the  upset  fee  an  attempt  was 
made  to  fix  it  so  that  it  would  be  reached,  so  as  to  take  away  that 
element. 

Mr.  McKehzie.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  maximum  fee  of  $250,000 
was  supposed  to  be  large  enough  to  cover  the  percentage  on  the  cost 
of  construction  of  the  original  cantonment  as  originally  planned  in 
accordance  with  the  percentages  fixed*  in  the  contract ;  that  is  a  fact, 
isnt  it? 

Gen.  Marshall.  If  I  get  your  meaning  correctly,  yes.  That  maxi- 
mum fee  would  be  reached,  as  the  amount  of  construction  work  was 
sufficient  to  cause  the  Government  to  reach  that  maximum  fee,  yes; 
at  the  percentages  named  in  the  contract. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Looking  at  it  simply  from  the  human  standpoint 
only,  until  the  contractor  nad  reached  that  maximum,  until  the  cost 
of  the  project  brought  it  up  to  the  maximum  fee  provided, 
$250,000,  of  course,  there  would  be  no  incentive  to  save  except  his 
!  desire  to  be  on  the  square  with  the  Government ;  isn't  that  true  j 
j  Gen.  Marshall.  That  comes  into  this,  Mr.  McKenzie,  just  as  it 
!     comes  into  all  the  human  relationships. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  understand,  but 

Gen.  Marshall  (interposing).  It  comes  into  the  very  idea  of  the 

selection  of  the  men  who  were  to  do  it.    For  example,  had  there  been 

a  different  class  of  men  from  civil  life  around  us  I  dare  say  we  would 

not  have  taken  their  advice  as  freely  as  we  did.    But  I  can  apprehend 

<     no  better  men  than  those  who  were  around  us  at  that  time  lending 
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their  services  to  the  Govemment,  such  as  Mr.  Metcalf  and  Mr.  Fuller. 
When  men  of  that  type  and  character  came  to  you  they  begot  in  you 
confidence. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  They  were  not  doing  the  work,  though? 

Gen.  Marshall.  They  were  doing  a  tremenduous  work. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  They  were  not  building  the  projects? 

Gen.  Marshall.  When  you  place  reliance  on  their  jndgrment 
therein  comes  your  ability  to  administer  the  work.  If  their  judg- 
ment was  good  you  succeeded,  and  if  their  judgment  was  bad  you 
failed.    That  is  the  whole  idea  of  human  relationship. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Of  course,  in  human  experience  we  have  learned, 
at  least  in  the  matter  of  execution  of  contracts,  that  one  party  guards 
himself  against  the  other.  In  other  words,  both  parties  try  to  guard 
and  pi-otect  themselves  against  each  other.  Now,  the  point  I  am 
getting  at  is  that  there  would  be  really  no  human  incentive,  othw 
than  uie  simple  one  that  a  man  was  a  good  man  and  wanted  to  be 
on  the  square,  for  it  did  not  make  a  cent's  difference  to  him  finan- 
cially whether  there  was  extravagance  or  economy 

Gen.  Marshall  (interposing).  Yes;  it  did. 

Mr.  McKenzie  (continuing).  While  he  was  getting  up  to  his 
maximum  fee? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Oh,  ves. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  He  did  not  get  any  benefit? 

Gen.  Marshall.  You  are  speaking  of  the  circumscription  of  one 
contract.  If  you  confine  yourself  to  the  point  that  that  man  is 
going  to  die  the  minute  his  contract  is  over  and  never  do  anv  more 
work  in  this  world,  then  your  supposition  is  correct.  But  lie  has 
a  reputation  to  maintain. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  No ;  I  am  not  criticizing  the  contract,  but  think- 
ing of  him  as  a  man,  like  we  are. 

Gen.  Marshall.  Even  as  you  and  I. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Yes;  an  ordinary  human  being.  We  are  all 
swayed  more  or  less  by  our  own  pei'sonal  interests  and  watch  the 
things  that  will  inure  to  our  benefit  and  are  apt  to  forget  or  over- 
look things  that  are  more  particularly  of  interest  to  other  people. 

Gen.  Marshall.  Upon  that,premise  I  will  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Now,  that  gets  up  to  the  maximum  fee. 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Getting  back  to  this  statement,  that  the  co«t  of 
the  project  has  reached  the  point  where  the  contractor  will  receiw 
his  maximum  fee,  when  you  get  beyond  that  point  what  incentive 
is  there  for  the  contractor  to  save  or  economize? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Well,  it  is  just  the  same  incentive  that  the  great 
contracting  world  has  to-day,  m  that  most  all  the  work  that  is  done 
to-day  of  large  character  is  done  on  the  cost-plus  basis.  It  is  eMCtly 
the  same  incentive  that  inures  to  that.  It  is  the  incentive  to  the 
human  being  to  so  guard  and  conduct  himself  that  he  will  be  tgiin 
in  a  position  where  he  can  get  some  more  of  this  money. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  If  you  had  had  a  provision  in  that  contract  tb«t 

{)rovided  if  the  contractor  completed  the  work  within  a  certtia 
imit  of  cost  he  should  receive  an  additional  fee,  that  would  htve 
been  an  incentive  to  economy,  wouldn't  it? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Well,  that  abstractly,  taken  by  itself,  would  '- 
an  incentive  to  economy,  but  the  conditions  surrounding  it  wouW 
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be  these :  That  every  time  there  was  a  change  made  for  any  reason 
jou  would  have  to  recontract;  every  time  a  change  required  a  new 
design,  a  new  condition  of  construction,  you  would  have  to  recon- 
tract. It  would  be  in  the  same  class  as  extras  under'  a  contract, 
which  this  contract  avoids. 

Mr.  McKexzie.  He  would  get  his  percentage  on  that,  of  course? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes;  but  I  say  you  would  have  to  recontract 
When  it  came  to  a  question  of  redesign,  or  any  change  whatever, 
JOU  would  have  to  go  through  the  practical  process  of  recontracting. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  But  as  a  practical  proposition,  it  would  have 
been  very  effective,  wouldn't  it  ? 

Gen.  Mahshall.  Well,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  or  not. 
I  do  not  believe  it  would.  I  think  there  would  have  been  so  many 
questions  of  interpretation  as  to  whether  this  was  included  in  the 
original  contract,  and  attempts  to  get  us  to  say  it  was  not  included, 
that  there  could  have  been  charges  of  collusion  between  him  and 
every  officer  on  the  job — ^that  he  was  excluding  this  so  his  job  would 
run  at  less  cost,  and  that  this  little  piece  was  extra ;  that  he  did  not 
want  to  lay  this  thousand  feet  of  sewer,  because  without  doing  so  it 
would  be  a  smaller  cost,  or  that  he  should  get  so  much  between 
what  it  cost  and  what  it  ought  to  have  cost  him.  There  are  so  many 
pros  and  cons  that  it  is  difficult  to  prognosticate  what  would  happen, 
and  you  may  only  judge  whether  we  would  now  be  investigatmg  a 
question  as  to  whether  that  contract  was  made  to  cost  more  money 
so  that  he  could  get  more  fee. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  As  a  practical  proposition  you  will  concede  the 
effect  on  a  contractor  of  giving  him  a  bonus  for  keeping  within  a 
certain  estimate  or  penalizing  him  if  he  goes  beyond  it ;  uiose  affect 
him  directly? 

Gen.  Marshall.  If  you  have  the  actual  time  necessary  to  deliber- 
ately make  the  changes  so  clear  that  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  as  to  where  he  started  and  where  he  stopped ;  yes. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  But  the  contract  under  which  you  were  operating 
did  not  contain  those  conditions? 

Gen.  Marshall.  No,  sir;  and  we  had  no  plans  upon  which  such  a 
proposition  could  be  properly  made.  We  had  no  plans  upon  which 
the  bogey  could  be  set  up.  I  believe  that  that  question  was  con- 
sidered by  this  committee,  too,  in  addition  to  the  other  committee. 
I  believe  it  was. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  have  a  letter  here  that  was  written  by  Capt. 
Wessen,  who  was  employed  by  this  committee  for  some  time,  and 
with  whom  you  are  acquainted,  and  who  is  now  holding  a  position 
with  the  W.  T.  Rawleigh  Medical  Co.,  at  Freeport,  111.  In  this 
letter  he  states  that  they  have  some  work  under  construction,  and  he 
uses  this  language: 

I  have  had  to  do  some  work  on  a  contract  for  the  new  Minneapolis  plant 
We  asked  cost-plus  men  to  bid,  or  rather  to  estimate.  The  lowest  estimate  we 
got  was  flfiO.OOO.  From  the  lump-sumers,  who,  thank  heavens,  still  exist 
despite  the  assertion  of  our  friends,  we  got  a  bid  of  $80,000. 

Now,  I  am  not  offering  that  as  evidence  in  any  particular,  only  to 
direct  your  attention  to  the  question  I  have  in  mind.  Was  there 
any  tendency.  Gen.  Marshall,  in  making  up  the  estimates  for  this 
work  to  overestimate  or  to  make  the  estimate  very  liberal  ?  That  is 
whr  I  read  thft. 
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Gren.  Marshaix.  Our  estimates  were  liberal  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  total  cost  of  the  job.  But  when  we  came  to  take  the 
amount  upon  which  we  were  going  to  base  the  fee  for  the  contract 
we  held  that  estimate  down  to  a  fair  amount. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Now,  Gen.  Marshall,  I  want  to  ask  you  whether 
or  not  since  you  have  been  in  charge  of  the  Construction  DiTision 
you  have  let  any  lump-sum  contracts  at  all  ? 
Gten.  Marshall.  On,  yes,  sir. 
Mx.  McE^ENziE.  You  have? 
Gen.  Marshall.  Oh,  yes,  sir ;  a  good  many. 
Mr.  McKenzie.  How  did  you  get  along  with  them? 
G«n.  Marshall.  We  are  getting  along  very  well  with  them. 
Mr.  McKenzie.  And  is  the  work  being  done  economically  as  far 
as  the  Gevemment  is  concerned? 

Gen.  Marshall.  I  will  say  that  the  cost,  of  it  on  our  estimate  is 
running  pretty  nearly  the  same.  Some  of  our  big  jobs  on  cost  plus 
are  running  less  per  cubic  foot,  but  our  jote  unaer  the  lump  sum 
are  rather  small  as  compared  with  some  of  the  other  jobs,  on  which 
economies  could  have  been  effected. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  jobs  have  you  in  mind? 
Gen.  Marshall.  We  had  three  jobs  that  I  think  were  lump-sum 
jobs.  We  let  a  job  up  on  Staten  Island  for  an  aviation  coast  de- 
fense field.  That  bid  was  very  satisfactory,  and  it  ran  pretty  nearly 
what  our  estimates  were.  I  have  just  about  35  on  my  desk  now  bat 
can  not  pick  them  out  in  my  mind  to  save  my  life. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Well,  we  will  pass  that.  Are  you  letting  these 
contracts  now  on  a  lump-sum  basis  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Secretarr 
of  War  has  declared  the  emergency  past  and  that  you  are  now  worit- 
ing  under  the  peace-time  law  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Immediately  after  the  armistice  we  took  the  posi- 
tion that  w©  should  get  back  to  the  laws  of  before  the  war  just  «s 
quickly  as  possible;  that  the  laws  under  which  we  were  workinjr 
were  intended  for  war  purposes  and  not  for  after-armistice  purposps. 
Mr.  McKenzie.  Did  you  let  any  lump-sum  contracts  during  the 
war? 

Gen.  Marshall.  I  think  only  one.  The  only  one  I  can  recall  was 
for  a  bridge  at  Fort  Riley,  which  we  let  at  $40,000,  and  which  cost 
the  contractor  about  $60,000. 
Mr.  McKenzie.  The  Government  won  out? 
Gen.  Marshall.  The  contractor  lost  a  lot.  I  do  not  think  there 
was  any  equity  there,  and  from  that  point  of  view  the  Government 
made  money. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  There  was  submitted  to  our  subcommittee  some 
time  ago  an  enormous  volume  containing  a  report  of  the  board  of 
review. 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  is  one  of  the  things  I  want  to 
talk  about  that  I  f orjsfot. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Did  you  assemble  that  board  of  review  or  ask 
those  men  to  do  that  work? 

Gen.  Marshall.  No,  sir;  those  men  were  selected  under  the  in- 
structions of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  by  various  people.  I 
suppose.    Mr.  Davies  was  the  only  man  I  had  mown  before, 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Did  you  suggi^t  the  names,  or  the  character  of 
men,  rather? 
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Gea.  Marshaix.  We  suggested  the  character  of  men,  and  I  expect 
some  of  our  people  offerea  a  list  of  names  to  the  Assistant  Secretary. 
Personally,  I  did  not,  nor  do  I  think  I  offered  any  name  to  him. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  you  know  the  officer  in  your  division  or  corpa 
who  suggested  them  ? 

Gen.  Mabshall.  I  think  he  consulted  with  Col.  Junkersfeld  about 
who  should  be  selected,  at  some  length.  Whether  he  accepted  Col. 
Junkersfeld's  names  or  not  I  do  not  know.  The  only  ones  I  knew 
were,  Mr.  Davies,  who  had  been  here  with  the  accountants — ^he  was 
the  president  of  the  American  Institute  of  Accountants,  and 

Mr.  McKsNziE  (interposing).  Will  you  just  tell  us  for  the  benefit 
of  the  record  and  the  conunittee  just  now  that  was  brought  about? 
AVhy  was  that  done :  what  was  the  necessity  for  it? 

G«n.  Marshall.  It  emanated  in  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War's 
office.  It  did  not  emanate  in  my  office.  This  is  my  picture  of  the 
Mtuation:  That  he  conceived,  as  I  have  frequently  stated,  that  con- 
struction work  is  one  of  the  most  vulnerable  things  you  can  conduct. 
It  has  been  so  for  all  times.    It  is  open  to 

Mr.  McKenzie  (interposing).  In  other  words,  you  can  use  it? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  is  open  to  mismanagement  and 
collusion  between  people  if  they  will  do  it.  That  has  always  been 
the  history  of  it.  And  while  it  was  in  progx-ess,  and  while  men  of 
standing  and  reputation  in  their  professions  could  get  a  view  of  the 
situation  as  it  was,  and  talk  to  the  contractors  wliile  on  the  job,  and 
talij  to  the  engineers  while  on  the  job,  and  talk  to  the  different  agents 
while  they  were  on  the  job,  he  conceived  the  notion  that  an  investi- 
gation should  be  conducted,  during  that  period.  So,  anticipating,  I 
think,  that  after  the  war  an  investigation  would  come  along  and 
would  not  have  the  benefit  of  seeing  the  things  in  being — and  also 
the  type  of  men  selected  being  for  the  purpose  of  offering  construc- 
tive suggestions  as  to  what  should  be  done  in  future  wars  from  see- 
ing the  work  going  on  during  the  present  war — ^lie  decided  to  take 
this  action.  That  is  my  picture  of  why  the  Assistant  Secretary 
called  such  a  board. 

This  board  on  the  contract  was  conceived  in  my  office.  That  other 
board  was  conceived  in  the  Assistant  Secretary's  office.  It  came  to 
us  rather  as  a  surprise ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  it  came  we 
saw  the  wisdom  of  it,  and  agreed  to  the  wisdom  of  it,  and  thought 
it  a  good  thing.  He  selected  Mr.  Moss,  who  was  the  chief  engineer 
of  the  Bock  Island  Eailroad ;  Mr.  Blossom,  of  Sanderson  &  Porter, 
New  York ;  and  Mr.  Davies,  who  was  then  the  president  of  the  Amer^ 
ican  Institute  of  Accountants,  I  think,  or  was  just  retiring,  one  or 
the  other. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Now,  General,  going  back  to  your  testimony  of 
this  morning :  You  very  frankly  and  fairly  stated,  I  think,  some  of 
the  conditions  that  existed  at  these  various  camps  and  cantonments 
in  relation  to  labor  and  other  activities  in  connection  with  their  con- 
stniction.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  read  the  testimony  or  not 
taken  at  Camp  Sherman? 

Gen.  Marshall.  No,  sir :  I  have  never  read  it. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  A  numoer  of  witnesses  testified  about  loafing  on 
the  job,  and  that  much  of  it  was  done  with  the  consent  of  the  rore- 
nian,  or  the  various  foremen,  and  that  word  was  passed  around 
among  the  workmen  just  to  get  in  the  clear  but  not  to  get  too  busy 
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unless  they  saw  one  of  the  "  leather  legs  "  come  around ;  that  if  a 
"  leather  legs  "  came  along  to  get  busy.  Of  course,  in  speaking  of 
"  leather  legs  "  they  referred  to  the  officers  connected  with  the  Con- 
struction Corps,  wno  were  detailed  on  the  job;  and,  unfortunately, 
perhaps,  those  men  were  compelled  to  wear  a  uniform  and  could  be 
seen  at  a  distance  and  known.  Now,  you  stated  what  efforts  v<)u 
made,  or  that  officers  under  you  made,  to  try  to  get  the  verj*  6e«t 
results  for  the  Government  it  was  possible  to  get,  and  that  your 
officers  did  undertake  to  do  their  duty^  and  I  assume  that  many 
of  them  rendered  very  efficient  and  faithful  service.  They  were 
not  all  bad  men  by  any  means,  in  my  judgment,  that  were  connecto<I 
with  this  Construction  Corps.  I  would  not  have  you  to  understan<l 
me  in  that  way  at  all.  But  here  is  the  point  I  want  to  bring  out,  ami 
want  to  ask  your  opinion  about:  Do  you  suppose  that  that  sort  of 
situation  would  have  existed  if  the  contractor  had  had  that  contra.t 
on  the  unit  system,  or  on  the  lump-sum  system,  and  been  responsible  f 

Gen.  Marshall.  I  think  it  was  out  of  his  control.  I  think  with 
the  number  of  men  used,  the  rapidity  with  which  he  had  to  organize 
them,  and  the  fact  that  he  had  to  use  men  for  foremen  who  had 
never  been  foremen  before,  and  to  use  men  for  carpenters  who  ha<l 
only  been  farm  hands,  and  the  fact  that  he  had  to  take  on  very  many 
laborers,  meaning  that  when  you  take  them  in  such  large  lioinber- 
you  get  among  tnem  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  that  class  of  people, 
that  it  was  beyond  the  control  of  the  people  conducting  the  work, 
and  that  they'  exercised  every  means  they  could  of  bsuancing  tli* 
whole  proposition;  that  they  did  the  best  they  could.  Of  cour*. 
they  could  not  give  their  whole  attention  to  any  one  thing,  but  I 
think  they  exercised  every  bit  of  jurisdiction  over  that  particular 
matter  that  could  have  been  exercised  in  connection  with  the  matter 
in  the  situation  that  existed. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Gen.  Marshall,  conceding  that  your  officers  did  all 
that  they  could,  did  their  best,  it  still  remains  a  fact  that  tho«e 
workmen  knew  their  employer  was  being  paid  b^  the  Government  on 
a  cost-plus  basis,  and  that  their  loafing  did  not  injure  the  contratt<T. 
and  therefore  that  they  were  pretty  safe,  or  felt  pretty  safe  in  their 
jobs;  and  inasmuch  as  the  contractor  got  his  pay  under  that  sy>teiii 
it  was  not  incumbent  on  him  personally  to  be  or  to  have  his  agent  on 
the  alert  like  they  would  have  been  under  any  other  system  of  con- 
tracting; so  that  the  whole  thing  just  simply  broke  down,  in  a  sen-e; 
and  the  breaking  down  in  that  sense,  and  this  general  loafing  on  the 
job,  of  course,  added  to  the  expense  that  our  Government  was  put 
to  in  the  construction  of  those  camps ;  isnt  that  true  ? 

Gen.  Mahshall.  Well,  sir,  there  again,  if  your  premise  is  corre- 1. 
I  will  answer,  yes.  But  as  to  general  loafing  on  the  job,  let  me  ii" 
your  attention  to  this :  Take  a  job  with  10,000  men  on  it,  and,  «y. 
10  per  cent  of  them  are  loafing,  would  that  be  a  case  of  general 
loafing?  If  1,000  of  them  were  loafing,  in  the  places  where  it  «'!.•> 
occuring  it  would  be  the  outstanding  fact;  and  uiat  would  slap  ytc 
in  the  face,  and  isn't  that  where  the  testimony  comes  from?  I  »l" 
not  think  there  was  general  loafing  on  the  job. 

Mr.  McKjenzie.  It  was  testified  to  by  a  number  of  witnesses,  »n<l 
they  were  men  of  experience  as  carpenters  and  builders,  m-iny  of 
them  of  25,  30,  and  some  40  years'  experience,  ^at  in  their  jadgment 
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there  were  twice  as  many  men  on  the  job  some  said,  and  others  one- 
third  more  men,  and  others  25  per  cent  more  men  on  the  job  than 
was  necessary.  That  being  true,  the  man  who  had  charge  of  that 
work,  if  he  were  responsible,  wouldn't  he  have  had  10,000  men  on  the 
job,  or  perhaps  14,000  men  on  the  job  instead  of  20,000,  or  possibly, 
would  not  he  have  had  5,000  men  or  6,000  men  on  the  job  instead  of 
10,000  or  15,000?  Would  not  he  have  had  a  closer  organization? 
The  loafing  was  not  all  deliberate,  according  to  the  testimony,  but 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  under  the  management  that  existed  there 
were  too  many  men  put  on  the  job,  and  that  they  were  in  each  other's 
way  and  therefore  it  necessitated  loss  of  time. 

Gen.  Marshall.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  something  in 
what  j-ou  are  saying,  but  this  is  the  thing  that  is  overlooked,  and 
which  I  believe  is  of  much  more  importance  than  the  point  you  are 
driving  at:  Had  the  necessity  for  speed  existed,  and  had  the  con- 
tractor been  of  the  frame  of  mind  that  he  was  going  to  make  money, 
where  would  our  speed  have  gone?  He  would  have  put  on  the  job 
only  men  from  whom  he  could  expect  100  per  cent  efficiency?  If 
any  job  could  have  gotten  along  with  25  per  cent  less  men  than  they 
had,  we  did  not  know  it,  because  we  were  trying  to  get  more  men  on 
those  jobs  all  the  time  to  get  the  jobs  done.  I  grant  you  that  from 
tlie  beginning  there  was  inefficiency.  I  do  not  try  to  belittle  the 
job  from  the  standpoint  of  inefficiency ;  and  do  not  try  to  belittle  the 
men,  but  that  there  were  a  great  many  men  on  there  who  were  loafers, 
who  were  of  the  type  of  citizens  that  we  should  not  have  had  on 
that  kind  of  work,  and  all  that  kind  of  stuff,  and  that  there  were 
enough  of  them  to  create  the  impression  that  you  have  just  been 
voicing— but  the  fact  is  that  there  was  no  general  loafing. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Isn't  this  about  the  condition  of  your  mind,  and 
it  is  an  honest  view  that  you  take  of  the  situation :  That  there  was 
inefficiency;  that  there  was  great  waste;  that  there  were  too  many 
men  employed,  which  cost  the  Government  more  than  it  ought  to  have 
cost,  yet  notwithstanding  all  those  facts  you  got  the  work  done,  and 
that  was  the  job  that  was  up  to  you — ^to  get  the  work  done  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  That  is  the  primary  thought;  but  as  to  great 
waste,  you  take  a  contractor's  estimate  and  he  will  estimate  around 
about  10  per  cent  for  waste  on  lumber.  If  we  had  10  per  cent  waste 
on  lumber  on  one  of  those  cantonments  we  had  5,000,000  feet  of  lum- 
ber wasted.  There  was  not  5,000,000  feet  of  lumber  wasted  at  any 
camp.  And  that  lumber  classed  as  waste  in  the  minds  of  those  people 
who  were  talking  was  subsec^uently  used  for  shelving  and  to  make 
boardwalks  and  other  things  m  connection  with  the  camp.  Some  of 
it  was  burned  up,  it  is  true,  and  as  used  for  that  purpose  it  was 
wasted.  But  there  was  no  great  waste  in  the  sense  of  the  Govern- 
ment losing  more  of  that  material  than  would  have  been  lost  on  an 
ordinary  commercial  job,  on  which  it  is  the  standing  practice  of 
contractors  to  write  off  that  much  when  they  make  a  lump-sum  bid. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Your  answer  in  regard  to  lumber  suggests  the  ques- 
tion I  intended  to  ask,  but  which  I  failed  to  asked  before  we  recessed 
for  lunch.  That  was  in  regard  to  the  lumber  furnished  by  these 
lumber  associations  and  the  Emergency  Lumber  Committee.  The 
understanding  was  that  the  price  was  fixed  and  that  you  were  to  get 
a  certain  grade  of  lumber,  No.  2,  as  I  understand  it? 
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Gen.  Marshall.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  do  you  know  as  to  whether  or  not  the  lum- 
bermen of  the  country  put  it  over  your  corps  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances by  furnishing  a  lower  grade  of  lumber  than  the  contract 
specified  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  We  had  inspectors  on  every  job — Government  in- 
spectors— and  they  would  look  at  a  carload  of  lumber  and  say 
whether  it  was  up  to  grade.  If  they  checked  it  as  not  up  to  grade,  •we 
did  not  pay  for  it  that  way.  If  they  checked  it  in  as  up  to  grade,  we 
paid  for  it  as  of  that  grade ;  if  they  did  not  check  it  in  as  up  to  grade,. 
we  either  rejected  it  altogether  or  got  its  acceptance  as  a  lower  grade. 
Of  course,  m  inspecting  lumber  in  that  fashion,  whether  the  per- 
centage went  for  or  agamst  the  Government  I  do  not  know  person- 
ally ;  but  reports  that  came  to  me  did  not  show,  that  I  know  of,  that 
the  Government  had  suffered  particularly  in  that  respect.  I  do  not 
recall  them  if  they  did. 

Mr.  McKJiNziE.  Do  your  records  show  anywhere  the  amoimt  of 
lumber  taken  at  a  lower  grade  than  No.  2?  Have  you  any  record 
that  you  could  put  in  for  tne  benefit  of  the  committee  1 

Gen.  Marshall.  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  ever  been  compiled  at 
all,  but  the  inspectors  were  required  to  put  in  their  reports  of  in- 
spections; and  from  those  reports  of  inspections  I  daresay  it  oouM 
be  compiled,  but  it  would  be  considerable  of  a  job  to  do  it. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Did  the  officers  of  the  Department  of  Justice  pick 
up  any  lumber  inspectors  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  I  do  not  recollect,  but  it  would  not  surprise  me 
if  they  did. 

Mr.  McKjenzie.  I  heard  a  story  connected  with  the  Spanish - 
American  War  of  an  inspection  made  that  occurred  at  Chickamauga 
or  at  Chattanooga,  where  an  inspector,  or  if  not  an  inspector,  sonn* 
man,  had  gone  along  and  opened  a  car  and  thrown  in  a  piece  of 
spoiled  meat,  and  then  an  inspector  would  come  along  and  declare 
that  meat  to  be  spoiled  and  ship  it  on  to  another  of  the  conspiratois. 
and  so  on.  Did  you  have  anything  of  that  kind — any  experience  of 
that  kind — with  your  lumber  inspectors? 

Gen.  Marshall.  I  do  not  recall.  I  know  that  at  a  number  of 
times  we  turned  cases  over  to  the  district  attorney  to  prosecute,  and 
the  prosecutions  have  been  carried  on  to  conclusion  and  the  men  arp 
in  the  penitentiary  now.  Whether  it  was  on  lumber  or  not  I  do  not 
recall.  It  may  have  been.  Collusion  of  that  sort  was  possible  and 
will  always  be  possible. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  was  going  to  say  that  I  was  prompted  to  aek 
these  questions,  in  view  of  some  testimony  taken  at  the  campe  as  ti> 
the  poor  quality  of  lumber  they  had  to  handle  and  the  actual  waste 
that  occurred  on  account  of  lumber  being  of  such  poor  quality  that 
they  had  to  cut  away  great  quantities  of  it. 

Gen.  Marshall.  Well,  our  percentage  of  waste  did  not  run  10  per 
cent  on  lumber.  As  I  stated,  even  that  lumber  was  not  wasted:  it 
was  used  subsequently  for  general  utility  purposes  aroand  the  camp. 

Mr.  DoREMTTS.  What  is  the  estimate  in  the  building  business  ami 
among  contractors  of  normal  waste  on  work  of  this  character! 

Gen.  Marshall.  I  believe  the  contractors  in  making  bids  make  an 
allowance  of  10  per  cent  on  lumber  like  this.    They  arrive  at  that  by 
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different  processes,  but  the  ultimate  result  is  generally  about  the 
same. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  In  connection  with  the  matter  of  maximum  fee 
and  tliat  there  were  no  instances  in  which  a  contractor  received  more 
than  the  maximum  fee,  $250,000,  at  page  2484  of  our  record,  I  find 
an  exhibit  marked  "  Exhibit  E.  J.  W.  No.  11 "  taken  from  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Construction  Corps,  and  which  purports  to  be  a  state- 
ment of  the  emergency  construction  contracts,  in  which  the  fee 
guaranteed  originally  was  exceeded  under  the  construction  accom- 
plished ;  and  under  that  head  I  find  the  date  October  30,  1917,  Snare 
&  Triest  Co.,  for  the  project  Karitan  River,  Ordnance  Depot,  fee  al- 
lowed $250,000,  fee  earned  $349,332.18.  I  call  your  attention  to 
that  so  that  you  may  know  the  situation  as  developed. 

Oen.  Mabshau,.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  an  error  or  not. 
Col.  Shelby  has  all  that  data ;  he  is  the  man  who  handled  it,  and  I 
would  have  to  look  that  particular  thing  up  in  order  to  answer. 

Col.  Shelbt.  I  have  the  data  and  the  contract,  which  I  can  pre- 
.tsent  to  you. 

\Ir.  McKenzie.  I  would  like  to  ask  permission  of  my  colleague  on 
the  committee  to  have  inserted  in  the  hearing  the  whole  of  Appendix 
K  from  which  Gen.  Marshall  read  a  certain  abstract  awhile  ago. 

Mr.  DoKEMus,  Certainly. 

Appendix  K. 

Makch  15,  1918. 
Uent.  Gol.  R.  C.  Mabshaix, 

Quarierma»ter  Corps,  National  Army 

(In  charge  of  Cantonment  Division). 
Sib  :  The  committee  Invited  to  advise  in  repird  to  methods  of  executing 
■construction 'work  under  the  direction  of  the  Cantonment  Division  begs  to  report 
as  follows : 

The  committee  has  not  felt  that  a  study  of  the  details  as  to  form  and  con- 
tent of  the  contract  form  proposed  is  embraced  in  the  scope  of  the  invitation 
presented,  and  It  has,  therefore,  limited  its  consideration  to  the  purchase  and 
hire  method  and  to  the  various  schemes  of  contractual  relations  which  might 
■foe  established  for  emergency  construction  work  between  the  Government,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  constructing  agencies  on  the  other. 

Broadly  speaking,  there  is  but  one  alternative  to  the  usual  method  of  execut- 
ing work  through  the  process  of  letting  It  under  some  one  of  the  various  forms 
of  contract,  and  that  is  by  purchase  and  hire,  which  means  in  effect  the  form- 
ing of  the  operating  organization,  the  purchasing  of  all  material,  and  the  hiring 
i  of  all  labor  by  the  Government  itself.    The  main  objections  to  this  method  may 

j  "be  summarized  as  follows: 

!  The  most  vital  prerequisite  to  the  successful  and   speedy  prosecution  of 

j  emergency  construction  work  is  an  efficient  field  organization.    This  takes  time 

and  experience  to  as.semble.  and  such  organizations  must  be  tried  out  to  insure 
efficiency,  and  It  Wms  apparent  that  the  valuable  time  lost  In  such  process  is 
insuperable  objection  to  this  method.  The  committee  believes  existing  con- 
tractors' organizations  should  be  maintained  and  fostered,  as  they  constitute, 
'  In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  important  factors  in  the  economic  life  of  the 

Nation  and  of  exceeding  importance  to  its  progress  when  the  war  is  over. 
I  These  organizations  have  been  built  up  through  the  course  of  many  years  and 

I  they  should  not  be  disrupted  or  destroyed  if  their  services  may  be  utilized  In 

I  the  work  proposed.     Serious  embarrassment  is  likely  to  arise  from  placing 

I  .employees  on  the  construction  work  under  the  rules  and  regulations  Imposed 

I  on  all  Government  employees.    The  difficulty  of  adopting  such  rules  and  regu- 

lations to  the  character  and  conditions  of  the  work  In  the  various  sections  of 
I  the  country  would  be  a  very  serious  drawback  in  the  judgment  of  the  com- 
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The  administration  of  work  under  this  method  would  create  an  unwiehly 
organization  in  Washington.  The  vast  amount  of  the  work  proposed  and  U» 
varying  character,  and  the  fact  that  It  Is  so  widely  scattered  over  the  coantrj'. 
would  make  it  almost  impracticable  to  attempt  to  administer  it  all  tbroufAi  a 
central  office,  and  If  It  Is  attempted  to  decentralize  It  by  transferring  final 
authority  to  each  piece  of  work.  It  practically  becomes  an  agency  contract. 

Such  a  system  might  be  applicable  to  a  project  of  colossal  magnitude  andor 
conditions  in  which  time  is  not  of  the  essence  of  the  contract,  and  might  con- 
ceivably be  a  sheer  necessity  where  sanitation,  policing,  and  other  governmental 
functions  could  not  be  adequately  provided  for  in  any  of  the  usual  oontractnal 
forms. 

The  committee  finding  none  of  the  conditions  which  would  recommend  till* 
method  of  procedure  present  In  the  emergency  construction  work  contemplatdl. 
and  finding,  on  the  contrary,  many  serious  objections,  advises  that  the  "par- 
chase  and  hire  "  method  be  not  used. 

The  committee  advises,  therefore,  that  the  projected  work  be  executed  iuMl<>r 
some  form  of  contract  with  existing  contracting  organizations,  and  the  commit- 
tee has  weighed  carefully  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  varioiut 
methods  In  common  use,  with  reference  to  the  particular  problems  presented 
by  the  type  of  projects  and  the  conditions  imposed  by  their  emergency  nature, 
as  well  as  the  abnormal  conditions  of  the  labor  and  material  market  produced 
by  war  conditions. 

A  few  years  ago  the  lump-sum  contract  was  the  one  most  commonly  emphiyed. 
and  for  it  were  claimed  many  advantages  for  both  parties  thereto  wbicli  arv 
to-day  found  to  exist  in  all  the  contractual  instruments  which  are  eqaitabtjr 
drawn.  There  could  be  no  possible  objections  to  the  "  lump-sum  "  contract  wer? 
the  Government  dealing  with  clearly  delineated,  problems  to  be  executed  nnder 
stable  peace  conditions  always  provided  that  the  bidders  be  selected  for  their 
fitness  and  capabilities  to  properly  perform  the  work,  but  the  committee  finda 
the  following  vital  defects  to  which  It  begs  to  call  your  attention : 

No  steps  may  be  taken  until  drawing  and  Q)eclflcatlons  are  complete,  tbe 
bids  taken,  and  the  contract  awarded,  and  thus  would  be  lost  those  predooa 
months  which  may  be  measured  not  in  dollars  hut  in  lives. 

The  history  of  war  emergency  construction  shows  the  development  of  many- 
projects  originally  small  by  comparison  into  works  of  great  magnitude  aixl 
importance,  and  for  such  development  the  "lump-sum"  plan  is  too  Inflexiltle 
to  operate  satisfactorily;  administration  costs  must  increase  in  adjuattnc  Im- 
portant changes,  while  inequities  and  dissatisfaction  are  bound  to  arise.  In 
such  an  unstable  market  as  exists  costs  must  be  figured  by  the  contractor  hish 
enough  to  provide  a  margin  to  cover  unforeseen  and  uncontrollable  clianicps  in 
the  prices  of  material  or  labor,  which  would  result  in  a  speculative  price  whl-'b 
would  be  disodvantageous  to  the  Government.  * 

Your  committee  advises,  therefore,  that  the  "  lump-sum  "  method  be  not  nse-l. 

There  is  a  variant  to  the  foregoing  which  provides  for  a  lump-sum  conir»«-t 
to  cover  the  original  project,  with  a  cost-plus  remuneration  for  changes  antl 
extensions;  but  since  the  main  objections  Inherent  in  the  straight  lump-sum 
method  are  present  here  also,  the  committee  advises  that  it  be  not  u.<ie<L 

On  an  emergency  contract  of  Indeterminate  extent  and  admirable  method  in 
normal  times  is  an  agreed  fixed  price  on  such  units  of  construction  as  per  yaril 
of  concrete  in  place,  per  thousand  bricks  in  the  wall,  etc. ;  but  here,  again,  the 
committee  finds  that  existing  conditions  and  the  extreme  variations  In  so^v  "f 
the  work  rob  it  of  its  sole  advantage — exact  adjustment  by  final  surrey.  A 
fairly  complete  knowledge  in  advance  of  the  conditions  under  which  ci>nor»tif 
is  to  be  poured,  and  steel  fabricated  and  erected,  obviously  controls  a  clmw 
estimate  for  the  establishment  of  equitable  unit  prices,  and  so  thla  uethol 
acquires  many  of  the  objections  advanced  against  the  "lump-sum"  mettn'L 
For  tlu'se  reasons  the  committee  advises  that  the  "unit  price"  nHtlK»l  t* 
not  used. 

One  other  type  of  contract  should  be  mentioned  before  presenting  the  »*«■  < 
the  committee  unanlmou^ily  advisos.  and  that  is  the  agency  form  of  dtntrai  t 
The  agency  contr.Tct  mnst  bo  f(ninde<l  upon  and  its  successful  use  dei>enti«  np^m 
securing  tho.se  absolutely  essential  conditions  of  mutual  trust  and  con(M«>.-»- 
which  grow  nlone  from  long  and  satisfactory  nitsoclatlon  in  the  pttsiiimi  i>* 
owner  and  contractor;  its  principal  use  is  confined  to  undertakings  of  mkU 
magnitude  as  to  be  beyond  the  financial  capacities  of  the  strongest  ctMitrattiii,: 
organizations,  and  unles.s  contemplated  projects  embrace  work  of  so  extravnlt- 
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nary  a  character  we  deem  Its  use  unwise,  particularly  as  an  agent  could.  Involve 
the  Government  In  onerous  obligations. 

Having  advised,  therefore,  that  these  various  forms  be  not  used,  and  for 
the  reasons  stated,  the  committee  unanimously  concurs  In  advocating  what 
may  be  termed  the  "  cost  plus  a  sliding  scale  fee  "  scheme  of  contract  for  both 
general  contracts  and  subcontracts.  In  its  general  application  it  enjoys  the 
same  confidence  In  tlie  building  world  as  to  the  equities  as  does  the  lump-sum 
contract,  as  is  evidenced  by  its  very  extensive  use.  Its  essential  features  are 
its  applicability  to  projects  great  and  small — its  extreme  flexibility  with 
antpmatic  adjustment  of  all  variations  in  plan  and  scope.  Under  its  terms 
the  rates  of  pay  for  labor  are  known  to  be  more  equitable  than  under  other 
methodjs ;  it  requires  for  its  successful  application  a  painstaking  review  of 
the  records  and  standing  of  contractors,  just  as  is  now  made  under  existing 
methods  to  insure  the  selection  of  an  organization  which  measures  up  to  the 
requirements  of  the  contemplated  project,  but  without  working  any  hardship, 
since  no  one  can  escape  the  axiom  that  in  the  final  analysis  each  job  can  go 
only  to  one  contractor.  The  committee  believes  that  one  of  the  objections 
charged  to  this  form  of  contract  Is  that  it  encourages  extravagance  and  holds 
open  temptations  to  Increase  costs,  because  such  Increase  Is  accompanied  by 
increased  compensation. 

The  general  form  of  contract  now  In  use  by  the  Cantonment  Division,  In 
which  the  percentage  decreases  as  the  cost  Increases  and  is  broken  by  fixed 
fees  at  Intervals,  seems  calculated  to  effectively  check.  If  not  prevent,  this 
t€HQdency.  Moreover,  under  the  contract,  proposed  the  Government  retains  the 
right  to  control  the  prices  of  most  materials  and  of  labor.  Under  these  circum- 
stances It  does  not  seem  to  the  committee  that  such  an  objection  would  have 
any  force  In  relation  to  this  form  of  contract.  No  reasonable  objection  can  be 
pointed  oat  by  anyone  possessing  a  full  understanding  of  Its  equitable  opera- 
tion In  practice,  and,  finally,  this  scheme  appeals  to  the  committee  as  possess- 
ing one  qualification  which  must  commend  it  to  all  thinking  men — It  permits 
starting  actual  work  weeks  and  even  months  before  the  details  are  completely 
worked  out  and  delineated  and  permits  the  Government  to  push  the  job  at  any 
speed  it  may  elect,  changing  at  will  Its  plan  and  scope  but  paying  only  what 
the  work  actually  costs  plus  a  fee  which  Is  so  reasonable  as  to  be  above  the 
reach  of  fair-minded  criticism. 

The  committee  therefore  advises  for  emergency  construction  work  by  the 
Cantonment  Division  the  scheme  of  contract  known  as  cost  of  the  work  plus  a 
sliding  scale  percentage  with  a  maximum  upset  fee. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

A.  M.  Talbot,  Chairman. 

John  Lawkence  Mauban,  Secretary. 

John  R.  Alpine. 

Fbedebick  L.  Cbanfobd. 

Charles  T.  Main. 

OSCAK  A.   Reum. 

R.  G.  Rhett. 

E.  W.  Rice. 

Gen.  MARSHAUi.  If  I  may  ask  the  committee  now  I  would  like  very 
much  to  have  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Review  of  (Donstruction^ 
War  Department,  to  go  in  this  record.  This  report  deals  not  only 
with  the  cantonment  period,  but  deals  very  specifically  with  the  cost- 
plus  contract  from  beginning  to  end.  It  was  a  report  that  was 
made  by  an  independent  investigation,  whose  duty  and  object  was  to 
find,  whether  we  had  or  had  not  properly  conducted  this  business; 
•who  went  on  the  jobs  while  the  jobs  were  in  progress,  talked  to  the 
contractors  and  talked  to  the  engineers,  and  who  gave  any  evidence 
they  saw  fit  to  give,  and  arrived  at  conclusions  and  made  recommen- 
dations. And  not  only  that  gathered  there  but  information  gathered 
from  other  departments  of  the  Government.  It  is  the  best  testimony 
of  the  situation,  and  is  made  up  by  representative  men  in  their  several 
lines.  As  I  have  already  stated,  Mr.  Davies  was  the  president  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Accountants;  Mr.  Moss,  the  chief  engineer  of 
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the  Bock  Island  Railroad,  and  Mr.  Blossom,  an  engineer  in  a  fini 
that  has  great  public  utility  management  all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  McKsNziE.  Of  course,  we  would  like  very  much  to  accommo- 
date you  in  that  respect,  but  I  want  to  ask  you,  just  wherein  does 
that  volume  of  material  particularly  become  pertinent  to  the  investi- 
gation we  are  making? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Well,  it  reviews  the  work  that  was  done  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war  up  to  that  time;  not  only  the  work  done  bv 
us  but  work  done  by  otner  departments.  It  was  conducted  through 
an  extended  period,  and  it  was  compiled  and  written  by  men  who 
were  entirely  outside  of  our  surveillance  or  that  we  had  anything 
to  do  with ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  notiiing  you  coald  get  could  more 
directly  pertain  to  what  you  are  investigating  than  this-  I  know 
of  no  record  that  pertains  inore  directly  to  the  effect  of  management 
and  expenditures  m  the  War  Department  during  the  camp  and  can- 
tonment period  than  this  does,  and  that  is  the  purpose  of  toui 
investigation. 

Mr.  McE[£NziE.  I  do  not  remember  exactly  just  what  is  shown 
therein,  but  I  looked  through  that  volume  ha^y,  and  at  least  I 
think  there  is  a  very  fine  eulogy  of  yourself  in  it. 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  In  what  way  would  that  have  any  bearing  on  this 
investigation,  conceding  that  it  is  true? 

Gen.  Marshall.  I  daresay  there  are  other  paragraphs  in  there 
of  the  same  kind. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  No  doubt. 

Gen.  Marshall.  And  there  are  other  paragraphs  in  there  that 
would  be  much  more  interesting  and  to  the  point. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  If  there  are  other  eulo^es  in  there  of  the  same 
kind,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  wherein  that  is  pertinent  to  this  inves- 
tigation. Let  me  say  this  in  order  to  close  that  matter  up :  I  objecte<l 
to  the  inclusion  of  that  entire  volume  in  our  hearings  on  account  of 
the  extreme  size  of  it,  and  the  expense  entailed  in  its  publication  as 
a  part  of  our  record.  But  I  did  say,  and  I  say  now,  that  any  part 
of  it  that  is  pertinent  should  and  may  go  in ;  I  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  any  part  that  is  pertinent  bemg  put  in.  I  want  to  say  fur- 
ther, that  we  have  not  definitely  decided  what  course  we  will  take  in 
regard  to  that  matter,  but  before  closing  up  the  printing  of  our 
hearings  we  will  take  that  matter  up  as  a  full  committee  and  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  we  will  have  it  published. 

Gen.  Marshall.  All  right.  I  am  afraid  what  I  said  before  lunch 
about  the  Engineer  Corps  might  be  'considered  as  a  condemnation 
of  the  Engineer  Corps,  and  I  now  want  to  say  that  I  have  only  the 
highest  admiration  for  what  they  did  during  the  war.  I  think  their 
work  was  magnificent,  and  I  have  nothing  derogatory  to  say  about 
it.  My  evidence  was  solely  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  efforts 
and  desires  to  absorb  the  construction  work. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  want  to  ask  you  two  or  three  questions  that 
have  come  to  my  attention,  and  that  are  not  really  pertinent  to  this 
inquiry.  I  have  in  mind  a  paper  entitled  "  Memorandum  reference. 
Construction  Division  of  the  Army,  and  why  it  should  be  oontinoed 
as  a  Construction  Corps."  This  document  was  sent  to  me  by  a 
Member  of  Congress,  and  contains  a  great  many  statements,  among 
them,  for  example,  this: 
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Tbe  w<^k  of  tbe  Constmctton  Dtrisioa  dnrlng  the  war  exceeded  In  volume 
isd  speed  any  construction  work  ever  performed  In  history.  The  Panama 
Canal,  generally  referred  to  as  a  mammoth  construction  project,  waa  located 
V  one  point  and  cost  about  $375,000,000  over  a  period  of  10  years.  The  work 
>•'.  tbe  Construction  Division  was  located  at  over  500  places  and  Involved  an 
«ir«(iditure  of  approximately  $1,200,000,000  in  one  and  one-half  years.  More 
tb»n  20  times  the  rate  of  progress  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Tbe  accomplishment 
if  tbe  more  remarkable  as  it  was  done  during  a  time  of  the  most  acute  con* 
E^'tion  of  trane^Mttation  and  shortage  of  labor  and  material. 

As  an  officer  and  construction  man  do  yon  think  that  the  construc- 
tion of  one  of  these  camps  was  comparable  to  a  gigantic  feat  such  as 
the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal  {  Would  wat  be  a  fair  com- 
parison? 

Gen.  Marshau.  No;  from  the  point  of  view  of  your  question  it 
would  not. 

Mr.  McKemzie.  Now,  then,  it  goes  on  further  to  argue  in  one 
paragraph : 

Tlie  various  Army  bills  provide  for  a  Regular  Army  of  about  300,000  mini- 
mum to  about  500,000  maximum  not  including  universal  military  training, 
which  would  further  increase  the  requirements.  For  tbe  minimum  of  300,000 
men  increased  quarters  will  have  to  be  provided  for  over  200,000  men.  The 
coet  of  these  quarters  will  vary  from  $500  to  $2,000  per  man,  requiring  a  total 
expenditure  of  $100,000,000  to  $400,000,000,  probably  averaging  somewhere  in 
the  neighl>orlM)od  of  $50,000,000  per  year  for  four  or  five  years,  and  more  if  a 
larger  Army  be  authorized. 

Now,  Gen.  Marshall,  do  you  believe  that  that  is  a  fair  statement 
to  be  placed  before  the  Members  of  the  Congress  ? 

Gen.  MabshaUj.  I  do  not  know  from  what  angle  you  are  talking 
about  it,  but  that  is  pretty  nearly  a  fact. 

Mr.  McKenzib.  Well,  I  mean  in  reference  to  the  statement  that 
quarters  will  have  to  be  provided  for  200,000  more  men. 

Gen.  Mabshaix.  I  think  that  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  that  they  would  cost  from  $500  to  $2,000 
per  man? 

Gren.  Mabshaix.  Yes.  I  do  not  think  those  figures  are  exactly  cor- 
rect, but  the  general  idea  is  about  correct. 

Mr.  McElEnzie.  In  another  paragraph  the  statement  goes  on  to  say : 

The  operation  of  the  utilities  for  300,000  men  will  approximate  $30,000,000 
per  year.  Other  construction,  such  as  warehouses,  utility  buildings,  etc.,  will 
approximate  an  additional  $20,000,000  per  year.  This  indicates  a  probable 
total  expenditure  to  be  made  by  the  Construction  Division  of  about  $100,000,000 
per  year,  approximately  10  times  the  prewar  average,  and  approximately  equal 
to  the  entire  Army  appropriation  before  the  war. 

What  do  you  think  of  that  statement  ? 

Gen.  Marshaix.  I  think  that  is  pretty  nearly  correct. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  are  looking  forward,  then,  to  some  pretty 
heavy  taxes  being  levied  on  the  people  to  carry  on  this  Militaiy 
Rstablishment? 

Gen.  Mabshaix.  The  conditions  are  these:  That  we  now  have  at 
a  regular  Army  post  quarters  for,  oh,  about  4,500  officers.  If  you 
have  18,000  officers  additional  quarters  have  got  to  be  provided  in 
some  way,  and  if  it  comes  to  a  question  of  whether  they  are  going  to 
draw  commutation  of  quarters  or  have  quarters  provided,  and  in  case 
of  commutation  of  quarters  it  would  cost  more  in  the  long  run. 
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Mr.  McEjenzie.  On  the  last  page  of  this  statement  this  appears : 

Proposed  amendment  to  Senate'  bill  2715  to  reorganize  and  increaae  tbe 
efficiency  of  the  United  States  Army. 

Insert  the  words  "A  Ck)nstructIon  Corps  "  In  the  preamble  immedlatdy  after 
"  Tank  Corps  "  where  It  first  appears,  page  1,  line  11. 

Also  Insert  a  new  section  reading  as  follows : 

"  Section  — ,  The  Sonstruction  Corps :  The  Constrnctlon  Corps  shall  consist 
of  one  chief  of  construction  with  the  rank  of  brigadier  general,  who  shall  be 
chief  of  said  corps;  14  colonels;  14  lieutenant  colonels;  80  majors;  150  cap- 
tains ;  35  first  lieutenants ;  at  least  two-thirds  in  each  of  the  several  grades 
shall  be  appointed  from  the  officers  who  served  In  the  same  grades  in  tbe  Con- 
struction Division  of  the  Army  prior  to  June  25,  1919. 

"  The  told  enlisted  strength  of  the  Construction  Corps  and  the  number  in  eacfi 
grade  shall  be  as  follows:  Eighty-two  construction  sergeants,  sergeants.  Orst 
class;  3,884  sergeants;  900  corporals;  190  cooks;  2,760  privates,  first  class: 
and  1,455  privates.  Provided,  That  the  rates  of  pay  and  allowances  in  the  st-v- 
eral  grades  of  enlisted  men  shall  be  the  same  as  those  of  similar  grades  for 
the  Quartermaster  Corps:  Provided  further.  That  all  work  pertaining  to  the 
construction,  maintenance,  and  repair  of  all  buildings,  structures  (other  thao 
fortifications),  and  utilities  and  tbe  preparation  of  plans  therefore  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  several  bureaus,  corps,  and  departments  of  thf 
War  Department  for  the  Army,  and  of  the  operation  of  such  utilities,  the  ac- 
quirement of  real  estate  and  the  Issuance  of  licenses  in  connection  with  Gov- 
ernment reservations,  shall  be  done  by  or  under  direction  of  the  Constmrtioo 
Corps,  and  all  appropriations  made  for  such  purposes  under  any  corps,  dei>art- 
ment,  or  bureau  of  the  War  Department  shall  be  available  for  the  purpose  for 
which  made  and  disbursed  through  said  Construction  Corps,  and  together  with 
property  acquired  therefrom,  shall  be  accounted  for  to  the  chief  of  constrnctlon." 

Now,  Gen.  Marshall,  what  I  want  to  ask  you  is,  did  you  have  anv 
knowledge  of  that  being  sent  out,  or  was  it  sent  out  under  yoar  di- 
rection ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  That  was  not  sent  out  under  my  direction,  and  I 
did  not  know  it  was  going  to  be  sent  out.  A  copy  was  sent  to  me  at 
the  same  time  it  was  sent  out. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  you  know  who  got  it  out? 

Gen.  Marshall.  I  think  it  was  gotten  up  in  St.  Louis  by  Maj. 
Smith;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Is  he  a  member  of  the  Construction  Corps? 

Gen.  Marshall.  He  was. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  When  did  he  send  this  out? 

Gen.  Marshall.  I  do  not  know  when  he  sent  it  out.  It  has,  per- 
haps, been  within  the  last  two  months. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  When  was  he  discharged  from  the  corps? 

Gen.  Marshall.  I  can  not  recollect,  but  last  June,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Will  you  eive  us  his  name  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Maj.  C.  E.  Smith,  of  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  My  purpose  in  asking  you  these  questions 

Gen.  Marshall  (interposing).  I  knew  this,  that  Maj.  Smith  woaM 
get  active  whenever  any  bill  came  up.  He  had  told  me  before  he 
left  that  when  any  bill  came  up  he  was  going  to  do  what  he  could 
to  continue  the  Construction  Division,  and  I  think  it  entirely  prob- 
able that  he  got  the  most  of  his  facts  out  of  my  hearing  berore  ttie 
Senate  committee  because  practically  everything  he  states  in  therv 
is  either  a  paraphrase  of  or  an  extract  from  what  was  in  my  state- 
ment before  the  Senate  committee. 

Mr.  MoEjbnzie.  As  far  as  you  are  personally  concerned  it  is  not 
necessary  for  such  legislation  to  be  enacted  in  order  to  cany  yoo  on 
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the  rolls  as  a  commissioned  officer,  because  you  are  a  Regular  Army 
officer? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Y^,  sir. 

Mr.  McKekzie.  It  might  be  that  you  would  be  reduced  somewhat 
in  grade,  you  being  now  a  brigadier  general  at  the  head  of  this  corps, 
in  case  it  is  not  continued,  in  which  event  you  would  go  back  to  your 
rank  in  the  Regular  Establishment? 
Gren.  MabshalIa.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  do  you  think  as  a  military  man  of  the  propo- 
sition contained  in  that  proposed  amendment  to  carry  over  into  the 
Regular  Establishment  two-thirds  of  the  officers  commissioned — I 
mean  as  a  military  policy  in  peace  time? 

Gen.  Mabshall.  As  a  military  policy  that  is  high ;  that  is  too  many 
of  them. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  It  would  be  an  injustice,  would  it  not,  to  the  mei» 
in  the  Regular  Establishment? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Well,  not  for  a  fair  percentage  to  be  carried  over  j 
that  would  not  be  an  injustice.  I  think  we  have  to  think  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  Government  as  well  as  that  of  the  men  in  the  Regular 
Establishment.  As  I  stated  here  this  morning,  we  were  denied  the 
use  of  Regular  officers  in  the  Construction  Division ;  we  had  to  get 
them  from  civil  life,  and  the  consequence  was  that  practically  the 
whole  of  the  Construction  Division  was  from  civil  life. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  was  true  of  a  good  many  other  branches  of 
the  service,  like  the  Sanitary  Corps? 

Gen.  Marshall.  It  is  true  of  some  others ;  yes.  If  the  Construction 
Division  is  to  be  continued  as  a  separate  outfit,  should  the  Congress 
think  that  to  be  the  part  of  wisdom,  which  I  verily  believe  it  is  my- 
self, then  I  think  that  those  men  who  have  grown  up  with  it,  under 
a  fair  military  policy  and  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  Regular  offi- 
cers have  not  been  with  it  m  the  same  percentage,  should  m  larger 
degree  be  continued  with  it  than  by  taking  men  from  other  branches. 
Mr.  McKenzie.  Have  you  any  questions,  Mr.  Doremus? 
Mr.  Doremus.  Gen.  Marshall,  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice  did 
you  cancel  any  of  these  cost-plus  contracts? 

Gen.  Marshall.  I  do  not  know  on  just  what  date  the  concellation 
came,  but  work  was  stopped  on  a  great  many  of  them  within  a  week 
or  two  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Following  the  armistice  you  did  cancel  a  large  num- 
ber of  these  cost-plus  contracts? 
Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir.   The  record  of  them  Col.  Shelby  has  also. 
Mr.  Doremus.  What  sort  of  condition  would  you  have  been  in  at 
that  particular  juncture  if  those  contracts  had  all  been  lump-sum 
contracts? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Well.  I  guess  under  the  law  that  existed  we  would 
have  had  to  pay  the  full  anticipated  profit  of  the  contractor  in  addi- 
tion to  what  other  costs  he  had  incurred  up  to  that  time. 

Mr.  Doremus.  At  the  cancellation  of  the  contracts  was  it  easier 
to  arrive  at  a  settlement  with  the  contractor  under  the  cost-plus  con- 
tract than  it  would  have  been  under  a  lump-sum  contract? 

Gen.  Marshall,  Yes,  sir ;  because  the  contract  absolutely  provided 
how  that  should  be  done. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  In  all  contracts  with  the  Government  in  time  of 
war  they  usually  carry  cancellation  clauses,  do  they  not? 
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Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Authorizing  the  Government  to  cancel  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  any  claims  for  damages  regardless  of  the 
character  of  the  contract  is  a  matter  to  be  settled  after  the  concella- 
tion? 

Gen.  Marshalu  It  is  to  be  settled  under  the  contract. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  in  view  of  haste  and  perhaps  some  little  caix*- 
lessness  on  the  part  of  the  officers  doing  the  contracting  along  many 
lines  it  became  necessary  for  the  Congress  to  pass  a  special  act  en- 
abling the  War  Department  to  make  settlement  on  many  irregular 
and  informal  and  perhaps  technically  illegal  contracts;  and  the  fact 
that  a  man  had  a  cost-plus  contract  would  not  prevent  hmi  from  filing 
a  claim  for  an  equity  he  might  have  against  the  Government  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  The  only  contract  that  we  had  in  our  department 
was  the  cost-plus  contract  at  the  time  of  the  armistice,  I  think.  I 
think  they  were  the  only  contracts  we  had. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  At  any  rate,  the  Government  would  stand  a5 
ready  to  do  justice  to  that  man  who  had  the  cost-plus  contract  as 
to  that  man  who  held  another  kind  of  contract  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  Yes;  but  the  cost-plus  contract  was  peculiarly 
designed  to  stop  work  at  any  instant,  whatever  the  reason  might  be. 

Rlr.  Doremfs.  I  want  to  find  out  whether  it  was  easier  to  settle 
■with  the  contractor  after  the  contract  was  canceled  and  to  arrive  at 
the  amount  of  his  damages  or  his  claim  under  a  cost-plus  contract 
than  it  would  have  been  under  a  lump-sum  coiitriu;t< 

Gen.  Marshall.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  of  it.  I  think  the  cost- 
plus  contract  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  that  particular  situation. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  resulted  from  the  fact  that  in  many  in- 
stances all  the  contractor  had  on  the  job  was  his  trunk,  wasn^  it  ? 

Gen.  Marshall.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McKfcNziE.  And  a  few  personal  articles? 

Gen.  Marshall.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  DoREMirs.  We  have  had  a  lot  of  testimony  here  about  loafing 
on  the  job,  and  the  inference  has  been  conveyed  that  there  woui^i 
have  been  less  loafing  under  a  lump-sum  contract  than  there  was 
under  this  cost-plus  contract.  I  would  like  to  know  your  opinion  on 
this  proposition :  Would  a  man  who  would  loaf  in  time  of  war,  when 
he  knew  that  it  worked  injury  to  his  Grovemment,  thus  becoming 
what  is  known  as  a  slacker,  be  any  more  liable  to  be  loyal  to  his  con- 
tractor under  a  different  form  of  contract? 

Gen.  Marshall.  I  would  not  think  so. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  I  believe  that  is  all  I  care  to  ask  the  general. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  is  all  I  wish  to  ask,  and  I  thank  you  for 
your  attendance. 

Gen.  Marshall.  And  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  We  will  now  hear  Col.  Shelby. 

TESTDIOHT  OF  COL.  ETAN  SHELBY— BMoned. 

Mr.  DoREMtrs.  Col.  Shelby,  when  did  you  first  use  this  cost-plus 
form  of  contract,  or  what  is  known  as  the  emergency  form  of  con- 
tract? 
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Col.  Shelbt.  Early  in  the  month  of  June,  or  I  may  have  seen 
some  form  or  draft  of  it  in  the  last  days  of  May,  1917.  It  was  then 
in  the  formative  stage.  I  recollect  seeing  one  print  copy  that  was, 
to  my  knowledge,  changed  in  a  number  of  particulars  as  to  details 
before  it  was  finally  adopted  and  approved  by  the  various  agencies 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  or  the  Munitions  Board  and  its 
committees  and  finally  approved  for  use  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 
I,  personally,  I  think,  made  some  sli^t  suggestions  as  to  safeguards 
that  I  thought  would  protect  the  Government  better  than  the  lan- 
guage used.  I  could  not  point  them  out  to  you  in  detail,  but  I  know 
that  was  one  of  the  first  thin^  that  I  had  to  do  after  I  became  at- 
tached to  the  Cantonment  Division  and  before  I  was  commissioned. 

Mr.  DoRBMus.  It  has  been  alleged.  Col.  Shelby,  that  this  contract 
did  not  properly  safeguard  the  Government's  mterests,  and  it  has 
been  stated  from  time  to  time  that  it  left  the  whole  thing  wide  open 
for  the  benefit  of  the  contractor.  I  would  like  to  get  your  views  on 
that  phase  of  this  investigation  in  connection  with  the  experience 
you  had  under  the  contract? 

Col.  Shelby.  I  believe  that  every  safeguard  is  contained  in  that 
.contract  which  you  could  have  used  in  a  contract  for  the  construc- 
tion program  that  the  Cantonment  Division  had  in  view,  considering, 
first  of  all,  that  speed  was  the  essential  thing.  The  Government 
bad  direct  control  of  every  purchase.  It  had  the  right,  and  I  be- 
lieve in  90  per  cent  of  all  cases  did  exercise  the  approval  power  on 
every  purchase  before  it  was  consummated.  Certainly  all  the  great 
mass  of  construction  material  was  brought  through  the  central  office 
in  Washington,  and  all  the  material  that  was  l)ought  on  the  job 
could  only  be  bought  by  the  approval  of  the  engineer  or  Government 
representative  on  the  job.  Materials  after  being  bought  were  in- 
spected by  the  Government's  representative  on  the  job  upon  their 
arrival  at  the  job.  The  contractor  was  not  reimbursed  for  materials 
that  did  not  come  up  to  the  inspection  standard.  If  any  faulty  ma- 
terials were  used  it  was  done  with  the  knowledge  of  the  inspector  and 
to  meet  an  emergency  where  a  rejection  of  the  material  would  have 
been  more  detrimental  to  the  Government's  interests  than  accept- 
ance of  the  poorer  quality  and  immediate  use  thereof. 

Mr.  DoKEMUs.  In  what  respect  was  the  Government  protected 
against  fraud  in  the  matter  of  labor  on  those  cantonments? 

Col.  SHEiiBr.  Through  its  right  to  determine  the  number  of 
laborers  of  any  particular  class  that  should  be  employed  on  each 
job.  It  had  absolutely  the  right  to  determine  the  rate  of  wage  to 
be  paid  workers  of  all  classes;  and  its  personal  inspection  or  the 
woA  while  in  progress  through  its  representatives  on  the  job,  in  the 
form  of  inspectors  and  timekeepers  on  the  work  and  time  of  the 
laborers. 

Mr.  McKenzib.  You  are  speaking  now  of  what  the  contract  pro- 
vided for  and  not  what  happened? 

Col.  Shelbt.  I  am  speakmg  of  what  happened  as  well  as  what 
the  contract  provided  for.  Of  course,  there  were  isolated  cases,  and 
perhaps  quite  a  number  of  them  when  you  remember  that  we  had 
as  many  as  280,000  men  employed  quickly,  where  the  inspector  did 
not  see  all  the  men  all  the  time;  but  you  could  not  have  one  inspec- 
tor for  each  man. 
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Mr.  DoEEMtrs.  Possibly  you  have  already  detailed  how  the  Gov- 
ernment was  protected  under  this  contract  regarding  material  und 
equipment  furnished? 

Col.  Shktjy.  Well,  I  have  said  nothing  about  equipment.     Xhe 
Government  provided  a  schedule  of  rates  of  rental  for  equipment 
which  was  owned  by  the  contractor.     Those  rates  weoa  subject  to 
variation  only  with  the  approval  of  the  Government's  representative 
on  the  job.    In  cases  where  long  use  of  any  kind  of  equipment  took 
place,  by  the  method  of  valuation  of  equipment  and  the  right  of  tlie 
Government  to*  take  equipment  over  when  the  rental  had  equaled 
the  valuation  or  when  it  had  nearly  if  it  did  not  quite  equal  tlie 
valuation,  so  as  to  make  it  of  advantage  to  the  Government  to  take 
the  property  rather  than  continue  to  pay  rental,  the  Government 
got  the  advantage  of  the  equipment.    The  rental  of  equipment  from 
third  parties  had  to  be  approved  by  the  man  in  charge.    In  many 
cases  of  ^uipment  of  third  parties  the  conditions  prevailing  were 
such  that  it  had  to  be  had  and  that  the  Grovernment  should  have  liad 
the  right  to  own  it  when  the  rental  equaled  the  value,  but  there 
were  cases  where  that  could  not  be  done.    That  could  not  always 
apply  because  some  owners  would  not  rent  it  except  thrmiffli    a 
straight  rental  without  any  question  of  ownership  being  considered. 

Mr.  McEIenzie.  Were  you  present  the  other  evening  and  did  yon 
hear  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Storck  in  relation  to  automobiles  at 
Camp  Lee? 

Col.  Sheibt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoKenzie.  Was  that  any  occurrence  where  they  paid  a  rental 
and  failed  to  take  over  the  property,  although  they  paid  more  than 
the  value  thereof? 

Col.  Shelbt.  Never  when  the  equipment  belonged  to  the  con- 
tractor. We  turned  over  hundreds  of  automobiles  to  the  Transport 
Corps  where  the  Grovernment  just  paid  the  price,  and  the  contractor 
was  out  the  interest  on  his  investment,  and  all  he  got  was  the  exact 
amount  of  rental  which  equaled  the  purchase  price  he  paid  initiallT 
as  an  investment  and  the  Government  finally  got  the  machine.  There 
were  numerous  cases  on  many  jobs  where  the  contractor  rented 
automobiles  for  short  periods  and  where  it  was  considered  as  a 
rental  the  same  as  you  would  go  out  on  the  street  and  rent  a  hack 
for  an  hour  in  this  city — ^you  get  no  interest  in  the  property.  And 
I  have  no  doubt  there  were  many  cases  where  in  the  end  the  rental 
represented  more  than  the  automobile,  but  the  Government  never 
got  it.  Of  course,  no  original  rental  agreement  was  made  as  to 
how  long  it  would  be  used.  If  there  haa  been  it  would  have  been 
better  for  the  contractor  to  have  bought  it,  and  the  Government 
would  finally  have  gotten  it. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  The  point  is  that,  of  course,  no  contract  conld  be 
made  with  a  third  party  except  through  the  representative  of  the 
Government. 

Col.  Shelby  He  must  approve  if  absolutely. 

Mr.  McKenzib.  In  that  approval  was  there  a  fixed  price  as  to 
value? 

Col.  Shelby^  Not  exactly.  There  was  no  reason  why  it  shoald  be. 
We  had  numerous  cases  where  a  man  would  not  consider  renting 
his  automobile  with  the  idea  tliat  anybody  would  get  title  to  it  You 
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must  realize  that  at  that  time  automobiles  were  very  scarce,  and  it 
occarred  from  time  to  time  that  you  could  not  get  them  and  you 
had  to  take  what  you  could  get.  You  might  order  one  from  a  fac- 
tory and  be  three  months  getting  it,  and  in  that  situation  in  the 
meantime  you  had  to  rent  one  nom  the  nearest  man  who  owned 
one,  and  usually  you  had  to  pay  the  market  price. 

Mr.  McKbnzie.  Of  course,  the  point  I  had  particularly  in  mind 
was  the  matter  of  the  specific  machines  mentioned  by  Mr.  Storck 
and  upon  which  a  rental  was  paid  and  then  the  machines  not  taken 
orer. 

CoL  S'BNJBY.  I  do  not  recall  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Storck  on  that 
subject  particularly.  I  sat  here  and  listened,  but  was  more  inter- 
ested in  the  recital  of  his  trips  to  Washington  with  Mr.  McCbnnell, 
because  I  had  some  slight  recollection  of  the  events  there.  I  have 
no  particular  recollection  of  his  testimony  on  automobiles. 

Mr.  Chantuand.  That  all  machines  had  a  fixed  price  on  them,  to 
be^n  with? 

Col.  Sheusf.  But  the  contract  rental  so  provided.  If  it  was  a 
third  party's  automobile  the  contract  of  rental  would  provide 
whetiier  the  Grovemment  should  take  it  over  or  not,  whether  the  price 
be  $1  or  $1,000.  The  contract  of  rental  would  have  to  determine  that, 
and  I  did  not  hear  anything  in  Mr.  Storck's  testimony  about  that 

Mr.  DoHEMUB.  My  recollection  of  Mr.  Storck's  testimony  was  that 
there  were  five  Ford  automobiles,  priced  at  $385  or  $395,  on  which 
the  rentals  ran  up  to  $800  and  $900,  and  that  those  cars  were  never 
taken  over  by  the  Government.    I  think  that  is  what  it  referred  to. 

Col.  Shei£T.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  those  cases,  but  I 
venture  to  say  there  was  no  contract  right  by  which  the  Grovermnent 
could  take  them  over,  and  the  rental  of  those  cars  for  that  length  of 
time  proves  it  from  all  appearances. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Does  what  you  have  already  told  us  refer  to  con- 
tractors' equipment  ? 

CoL  Shelby.  Contractors'  equipment  is  always  regained  by  the 
Crovemment  if  the  rental  equals  or  so  nearly  approximates  the  valua- 
tion as  to  make  it  to  the  interest  of  the  Government  to  take  it  over. 
That  is  provided  for  in  the  principal  contract.  But  you  can  not 
make  a  contract  with  a  contractor  which  shall  determme  his  rela- 
tions with  a  third  party  unless  that  third  party  concurs  in  the  agree- 
ment. So  each  rental  of  a  third  party's  equipment  had  to  be  made 
by  special  agreement  with  a  contractor  with  the  approval  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's representative. 

Mr.  DoBEMTTS.  Your  contract  also  covered  miscellaneous  services, 
like  insurance,  bonds,  and  transportation.  In  what  way  was  the  Gov- 
ernment protected  with  reference  to  these  items  ? 

Col.  Shelby.  Well,  if  I  understand  by  transportation  you  mean 
freight,  we  provided  that  there  would  be  no  fee  on  freight,  and  that 
the  Grovemment  could  pay  such  charges  direct  so  as  to  get  the  benefit 
of  the  land-grant  rate  wliich  came  to  the  Government ;  and  a  consid- 
erable amoimt  of  freight  was  paid  through  the  c«ntral  office  here  in 
Washington  of  the  Quartermaster  General  and  bills  were  approved 
by  the  Government's  representatives  on  the  job.  As  to  the  question 
OT  ezpressage,  if  things  were  ordered  by  express  they  were  to  he  or- 
dered with  the  approval  of  the  constructing  quartermaster.    Those 
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items  did  not  appear  in  the  percentage  fee.  As  to  insurance,  work- 
men's compensation,  and  employers'  liability,  they  were  large  items 
and  we  had  organized  in  the  Construction  Division,  immediately 
under  my  own  branchy  a  section  on  insurance,  where  we  had  experts 
in  casualty  insurance  in  the  Government's  employ,  and  all  rates  and 
forms  of  policies  had  to  be  approved  there.  Bills  for  insurance 
premiums  figured  upon  the  pay  rolls  had  to  be  O.  K'd  and  approved 
m  the  central  office  oef ore  payment. 

It  may  be  refreshing  to  mention  at  this  point  that  on  yesterday 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  going  before  the  Secretary  of  War,  with  tlie 
representatives  of  the  Travelers  Insurance  Co.,  of  Hartfwd,  Conn., 
who  had  come  on  here  to  make  a  voluntary  payment  to  the  War  De- 
partment of  a  hundred  and  fifty-four-odd  thousand  dollars  because. 
under  a  tentative  arrangement  which  we  were  negotiating  at  the 
time  of  the  armistice,  they  had  reached  the  understanding  that  if 
their  actual  experience  showed  that  their  premiums  figured  upon  the 
pay  rolls  were  a  higher  return  on  the  risk  carried  than  was  fair  tbey 
would  only  charge  such  fair  return.    That  matter  was  bein^  nego- 
tiated because  we  found  out  in  the  beginning  of  our  construction  that 
the  manual  of  rates  upon  which  premiums  are  based,  which  is  a  per- 
centage on  the  pay  roll  to  cover  workmen's  compensati<m  or  em- 
ployers' liability  insurance,  were  not  fair,  and  for  the  reason  that 
wages  were  advancing  so  fast  while  compensation  benefits  were  sta- 
tionary under  the  statutes,  that  the  pay  roll  might  give  a  return 
premium  twice  as  big  as  was  necessary  to  carry  the  risk  for  any  ben- 
efits the  company  would  have  to  pay  under  the  workmen's  com- 
pensation act. 

In  May,  1918,  we  got  the  companies,  after  a  conference  which  I 
attended  in  New  York  with  the  head  of  our  insurance  section  and  the 
representatives  of  the  casualty  insurance  companies,  to  agree  to  re- 
duce the  rates  60  per  cent.  But  we  did  not  believe  that  was  enough, 
because  wages  were  still  increasing.  At  that  conference  we  proposed 
that  they  should  work  out  some  scheme  which  would  give  omy  a  fair 
return,  thus  showiitg  what  should  be  the  initial  premium,  and  thea 
if  experience  showed  that  the  initial  premium  was  too  much  a  reim- 
bursement should  be  made.  Some  of  the  companies  demurred,  while 
others  thought  it  was  a  good  thing  and  agreed  to  do  it.  That  Ls 
while  the  insured  in  each  case  was  a  contractor  on  Government  work. 
yet  they  all  knew  that  the  Government  was  the  ultimate  payer.  So 
this  agreement  that  we  were  about  to  get  into  legal  form  was  pre- 
vented by  the  coming  of  the  armistice.  But  this  company  that  rame 
forward  on  yesterday  and  presented  to  us  its  check  on  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States  for  a  hundred  and  fifty-four  thousand  some 
odd  dollars  said  it  preferred  to  carry  out  the  moral  obligation  con- 
tained in  that  agreement.  I  recite  that  to  show  that  we  kept  our 
hands  on  the  insurance  situation  in  which  very  large  items  were  in- 
volved. On  the  question  of  bonds  a  rather  peculiar  situation  de- 
veloped, because  it  had  been  the  understanding  of  all  persons  con- 
nected with  the  Construction  Division,  as  well  as  contractors,  that 
premiums  on  bonds  were  a  reimbui-sable  item  under  the  contract,  and 
they  were  all  ordered  paid.  In  order  to  protect  the  Government  oo 
these  bond  premiums  I  saw  at  the  very  beginning  that  it  was  going 
to  be  a  very  large  item,  because  the  custom  had  been  for  thrae  bond- 
ing companies,  or  surety  companies,  to  charge  a  premium  of  1}  per 
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cent  of  the  amount  of  the  work  involved.  I  figured  that  under  this 
^onn  of  contract  the  insurance  carrier  was  really  carrying  a  very 
slight,  if  any,  risk  because  of  the  Giovernment's  control.  But  there 
"was  this  Heard  law,  which  required  on  all  Grovemment  construction 
th«re  should  be  a  bond  which  should  stand  on  Federal  work  in  the 
position  that  a  mechanic's  lien  does  on  private  work  in  all  the  States. 
X  think  that  was  an  act  passed  some  20  years  ago  at  the  instance  of 
labor.  So  we  had  to  have  a  bond.  I  got  the  carriers  of  this  sort  of 
insurance  to  agree  to  a  premium  of  1  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  the 
penalty  of  the  bond  regardless  of  the  amount  of  work  to  be  per- 
formed; and  the  hi^est  bond  we  ever  required  was  $250,000.  At 
this  rate  of  premium — 1  per  cent — the  amount  to  be  paid  on  a  bond 
would  be  $2,500  on  the  largest  bond  ever  given.  These  items  were  re- 
imbursed to  the  contractor. 

After  some  500  of  them  had  passed  the  Auditor  for  the  War  De- 
partment, another  contract  of  somewhat  similar  nature  went  before 
the  Comptrollei'  of  the  Treasury.  He  held  that  that  was  not  a  reim- 
bursable item.  We  then  put  up  our  case  to  the  comptroller,  showing 
what  we  had  done  and  how  they  had  passed  the  auditor.  He  said 
that  he  did  not  believe  even  under  our  form  of  contract  that  it  was  a 
reimbursable  item.  So  then  we  stopped  reimbursing  the  contractor 
therefor  and  required  every  contractor  over  whom  we  had  any  con- 
trol, if  doing  anv  other  work  or  we  had  any  control  over  him  other- 
wise, to  reimburse  us.  In  some  other  cases  we  required  them  to  pay 
it  back.  But  still  they  had  the  right  to  take  it  up  to  the  Court  of 
Claims.  We  took  every  precaution  to  protect  the  Government's  in- 
terests, and  if  it  works  out  as  the  comptroller  rules,  our  action  has 
protected  the  contractor  by  getting  a  much  lower  rates  than  he 
otherwise  would  have  gotten,  for,  as  you  will  readily  see,  on  a 
$1,500,000  contract  the  bond  would  be  $15,000.  So  that  that  matter 
was  carefully  protected,  and  in  the  insurance  and  bonding  matters  I 
think  the  Government  got  the  best  bargain  it  could. 

Mr.  DoREMcrs.  I  suppose  there  were  opportimities  to  cheat  the 
Government  on  your  collateral  operations,  like  running  a  commis- 
sary and  bunk  houses?  What  sort  of  safeguards  did  you  have  to 
prcMtect  the  Government  on  that  ? 

Col.  Shelbt.  Well,  the  contract  specifically  provides  that  any  re- 
fund, rebate,  or  profit  made  by  the  contractor  from  any  of  these  in- 
cidental operations  shall  be  turned  over  to  the  Government  in  reduc- 
tion of  cost  of  the  work.  The  initial  expense  of  the  commissary,  for 
instance,  to  build  it,  equip  it  by  buying  supplies,  and  services  of 
labor  were  all  Government  charges.  They  got  back  for  that  certain 
prices  which  they  charged  the  laborers.  In  some  cases  they  broke 
even,  but  very  rarely. 

We  found  that  having  once  established  a  rate  for  a  commissary, 
for  the  fare  furnished  the  men,  if  we  attempted  to.  raise  that  rate  the 
labor  left  and  went  to  some  other  job.  So  that  frequently  those  inci- 
dentals had  to  be  run  in  a  way  that  we  were  charging  for  commissary 
tickets  or  meals  three  for  $1  while  actual  experience  showed  those 
three  meals  cost  85  cents  apiece.  In  that  way  the  Government  had  to 
absorb  the  difference,  because  it  paid  the  initial  fee.  In  other  words, 
instead  of  getting  back  the  full  equivalent  for  this  commissary  opera- 
tion it  got  hack  something  less.    But  if  there  was  anything  more  re- 
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ceived  the  Government  got  it  back.  That  was  illustrated  on  yester- 
day by  the  act  of  the  Travelers'  Insurance  Co.,  being  a  refund  on  a 
premiiun  which  had  been  paid  at  the  established  rates,  a  portion  of 
which  the  company  was  willing  to  pay  back.  But  that  did  not  go 
to  the  27  contractors  they  had  covered  by  the  insurance,  but  went  to 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  DoiffiMTTS.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  the  most  of  the  cant<Miment 
jobs  the  commissary  showed  a  loss  ? 

Col.  Shelbt.  Yes,  sir ;  their  experience  varied,  depending  as  a  rule 
upon  the  efficiency  of  the  commissary  man.  Some  of  them  got  a 
special  commissary  man,  and  others  ran  the  commissary  in  their  own 
departments. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Was  the  price  of  meals  fixed  by  the  Government ! 

Col.  Shelbt.  No,  sir;  the  price  of  meals  was  established  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Government  representative.  Of  course,  they  had  fig- 
ured on  a  price  which  was  the  usual  price,  holding  to  the  old  method. 
For  instance,  at  Seattle  it  had  been  the  custom  always,  or  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  to  support  them  for  a  dollar  a  day.  That  is,  tiiree  meals 
for  a  dollar.  Now,  then,  it  cost,  I  believe  our  figures  show,  37  cents  a 
meal  at  that  place. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  not  you  believe  that  the  insertion  in  that  form 
of  contract  of  a  provision  requiring  the  contractor  to  refund  any 
profits  that  he  might  make  on  the  commissary  to  the  Government 
removed  all  incentive  for  care  in  the  conduct  of  the  commissary  ? 

Col.  Shelby.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  it  removed  all  incentive ;  bat 
that  would  be  the  tendency. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  If  the  reverse  of  that  proposition  is  true,  then  the 
Government  would  foot  whatever  loss  might  occur,  which  appears  to 
be  the  plan  that  is  now  being  adopted,  or  being  contended  for  by  the 
contractor,  he  contending  that  if  he  made  any  profit  he  had  to  tiun  it 
back,  and  therefoi-e  if  he  suffered  any  loss  the  Government  should 
stand  it. 

Col.  Shelbt.  Yes ;  the  contract  specifically  provides  that  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  pay  the  initial  cost  and,  therefore,  he  coold  not  lose 
by  it. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  In  your  judgment  do  not  you  believe  that  perhaps 
a  wiser  provision  for  the  protection  of  the  Gk)vemment  mignt  have 
been  to  have  inserted  in  the  contract  some  other  provision  instead  of 
the  one  that  was  in  it? 

Col.  Shelst.  Well,  I  have  thought  of  that  a  number  of  times,  and 
I  believe  a  provision  might  have  been  inserted  in  that  contract  by 
which  a  saving  could  have  been  divided  and  the  profit  in  that  way  go 
partly  to  the  Government  and  partly  to  the  contractor,  and  under 
which  he  might  have  been  able  to  get  some  commissary  man  to  run 
it  on  that  theory.  But  our  experience  with  the  biggest  commissary 
people  we  could  get  to  supply  laborers  with  food  and  shelter  and 
beds  on  this  construction  work  was  very  disappointing.  I  recall  one 
case  particularly,  where,  at  Newport  News,  Va.,  I  think  Westing- 
house,  Church,  Kerr  &  Co.  had  a  contract,  and  they  got  their  caterer. 
as  they  called  him,  from  New  York,  and  one  of  the  biggest  operatoTS 
in  the  country  in  that  line,  and  his  work  proved  woefully  disappoint- 
ing. So  much  so  that  he  had  to  be  discharged  from  the  contract,  and 
we  required  that  the  contractors  themselves  establish  a  conunissarr 
and  put  their  own  men  in. 
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There  was  another  case  I  remember,  at  Pig  Point,  Va„  an  ordnance 
depot,  a  little  point  isolated  from  everywhere  else,  where  ther  were 
btulding  a  depot  for  storing  T.  N.  T.  and  high  explosives.   It  was  very 
difficult  to  get  labor  there  because  the  towns  around  there,  Newport 
Ne^s  and  Norfolk,  had  plenty  of  work,  where  men  could  be  thrown 
ajnong  their  fellows  and  be  better  housed  and  better  enteratined 
and  everything  else  in  the  evening,  and  they  did  not  want  to  go  to 
Pig  Point.     So  it  became  necessary  to  give  an  inducement  in  order 
to  get  labor  to  go  up  there  and  stay  there,  and  they  had  to  pay  a 
higner  wage,  really,  in  the  form  of  low  accommodations.    For  in- 
stance, I  think  they  ran  that  commissary  at  $3.50  a  week  in  order  to 
hold  the  labor  there.    I  think  the  most  of  it  was  colored.    That,  of 
course,  was  really  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  work.     It  was  one  of 
our  essential  jobs.    We  had  to  get  a  place  where  we  could  store  these 
munitions  at  tidewater  so  as  to  easily  get  them  to  boats  for  over- 
seas shipment.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  munitions  had  to  go  in  there 
before  it  was  all  finished,  and  we  had  to  federalize  the  establish- 
ment, because  there  were  workmen  there  and  T.  N.  T.  was  stored  there. 
We  had  to  federalize  every  employee  on  that  job,  because  no  insur- 
ance company  would  take  the  liability,  feeling  that  an  explosion 
might  occur  at  any  time  and  kill  a  thousand  men  and  wipe  them  (the 
liability  company)  out.    There  we  had  to  federalize  the  workmen 
and  give  them  all  the  benefit  of  our  Federal  compensation  act  when 
the  time  came  that  they  had  to  store  explosives  there  in  order  to  get 
them  off  the  trains. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Was  this  one  of  the  purposes  of  inserting  that  pro- 
vision in  the  contract :  To  prevent  the  contractor  from  making  large 
profits  out  of  feeding  the  men  in  addition  to  his  fee  under  the  con- 
tract? 

Col.  Shelbt.  I  think  that  was  the  purpose  of  the  contract,  and 
certainly  it  has  been  so  interpreted  by  me ;  that  the  contractor  should 
not  make  any  profit  out  of  that  work  other  than  his  fee — either  at 
the  percentage  rate  if  he  did  not  finish  the  job,  or  at  the  maximum 
fee  if  he  did. 

Mr.  DoEEMUs.  In  article  4  of  your  emergency  contract  you  have 
a  provision  with  reference  to  retaining  payments  on  the  jobs.  To 
what  extent  did  that  protect  the  Government? 

Col.  Shelby.  For  instance,  at  the  end  of  the  month  he  would  be 
entitled  to  reimbursement  for  his  actual  expenditures  and  a  part  of 
the  fee  earned  on  his  expenditures.  In  other  words,  we  kept  a  balance 
always  due  him.  There  is  a  certain  protection  in  relations  between 
men  where  a  man  holds  the  money  bag. 

Mr.  DoRBMus.  Is  there  any  safeguard  in  regard  to  auditing  privi- 
leges under  article  5? 

Col.  Shelbt.  That  is  a  special  privilege  in  that  it  permits  of  a 
reexamination  of  records  and  correction  of  errors  after  the  work  is 
over.  Inasmuch  as  this  work  had  to  be  done  quickly  it  gives  the 
Government  the  ri^t  to  have  those  records  all  retained,  and  if  errors 
are  discovered,  to  recoup.    That  is  a  distinct  protection. 

Mr.  DoBEMus.  In  article  7  you  have  quite  a  drastic  provision, 
which  reserves  in  the  Government  power  to  terminate  the  contract 
and  discharge  the  contractor;  is  that  a  safeguard? 

Col.  Shelbt.  Oh,  indeed,  it  was;  particularly  so  in  this  class  of 
work,  because  if  we  had  a  man  who  vas  not  going  on  with  the  job, 
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if  his  organization  experience  and  his  own  personal  work  was  not. 
giving  the  Government  what  he  had  contracted  to  do,  all  we  had  to 
do  was  to  so  certify  and  he  would  have  to  take  the  consequences  and 
leave. 

Mr.  McKknzie.  Were  you  called  upon  at  any  time  to  ezerciflB 
power  under  that  clause? 

Col.  Shezjbt.  I  do  not  believe  there  was  ever  a  case  where  we 
actually  exercised  that  power,  but  there  were  cases  where  that  power 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  contractor,  much  to  the  Govern- 
ment's interest. 

Mr.  DoBBMus.  Would  the  fact  that  under  this  contract  the  Gov- 
ernment reserved  to  itself  the  power  to  dismiss  the  contractor  from 
a  job  have  a  tendency  to  make  the  contractor  do  the  very  best  that  he 
could  under  the  contract? 

Col.  Shelby.  Undoubtedly ;  and  it  did  have. 

Mr.  DoKEMus.  In  other  words,  you  do  not  think  that  any  con- 
tractor with  a  reputation  at  stake  would  care  to  go  through  life 
with  a  record  of  having  been  discharged  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  in  the  midst  of  war? 

Col.  SHBiiBr.  No,  sir;  and  thej  fought  against  it  most  terrifically 
in  the  cases  where  we  thought  discipline  necessary. 

Mr.  DoRBMus.  What  can  you  tell  us  about  the  bond  which  is  re- 
quired under  article  9? 

Col.  Shelby.  Well,  that  bond  is  a  financial  safeguard,  of  oourae. 
Personally,  I  did  not  consider  that  that  bond  was  veiy  essential  for 
the  Government.  But  it  was  required  by  the  Heard  law.  It  was  a 
safeguard  to  the  extent  of  $250,000  against  willful  fraud  and  theft. 

Mr.  DoKEMTTS.  Can  you  give  us  any  instances  where  the  contractor 
did  not  get  all  that  he  endeavored  to  get  under  this  contract? 

Col.  ^ELBY.  Well,  sir,  I  have  spent  the  most  of  two  years  and  a 
half  preventing  that  very  thing  and  interpreting  this  contract  as 
I  understand  it,  and  I  do  not  suppose  I  would  m  exaggerating  to 
say  that  I  have  had  thousands  of  cases  in  which  the  claims  of  con- 
tractors for  reimbursements  have  been  turned  down  in  my  office. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  But  those  were  claims  outside  of  his  fee? 

Col.  SnELBr.  Yes,  sir;  outside  of  his  fee.  But  if  he  had  made 
an  expenditui-e  it  was  not  approved  if  it  was  not  necessary,  and  he 
was  out  of  pocket  that  much.  Of  course,  in  the  end  it  went  as  a  re- 
duction of  his  fee.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  matter  of  unjust  out- 
lays, many  of  them  had  been  charged,  and  I  have  always  f^t  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  qualm  of  conscience  over  it  where  they  had  quite  a 
surcharge  for  outlays  in  cases  where  I  did  not  believe  they  were  to 
blame,  but  they  could  not  bring  them  in  under  the  War  Department 
accoimting  for  personal  property.  You  either  have  to  show  than 
or  show  expenditures  therefor;  and  in  a  great  many  cases  when  the 
soldiers  came  in  they  took  spades  and  hoes  and  shovels,  and  every 
companv  had  a  certain  amount  of  that  material  that  it  losL  And 
you  could  not  blame  the  boys  very  much,  for  they  felt  that  thej  had 
Deen  paid  for  by  the  Government,  and  that  they  needed  th«n;  hot 
in  the  nature  of  things  the  contractor  had  to  stand  that  loss. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  On  that  point,  were  those  spades  and  hoes  and 
hammers  turned  over  to  the  Government  after  the  contract  was  overt 

Col.  Shelby.  Oh,  yes.  We  have  warehouses  fnll  of  tiiem  to-day. 
And  very  frequently  at  the  end  of  a  job  all  that  equipment  was  bun- 
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died  right  up  and  taken  on  to  another  job.  Lots  of  equipment  and 
small  tools  went  from  one  to  as  many  as  three  or  four  jobs  after- 
wards, and  they  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Government. 
That  was  a  very  big  item  in  the  management  and  auditing  woi'k  of 
the  oonstmcting  quartermaster,  to  have  proper  safeguards  around 
to  see  that  those  things  were  not  lost  and  that  they  were  finally 
tamed  over  and  made  available  for  other  work. 

Mr.  DoKEMra.  Capt  Wessen,  on  page  2261  of  the  official  reporter's 
copy  of  the  transcript,  and  page  2484  of  the  printed  record,  testified 
that  there  were  several  cases  in  which  the  contractors  were  paid  fees 
in  excess  of  the  amounts  allowed  by  the  contracts.  Have  yon  gone 
into  that  matter  at  all  ? 

CSol.  ShxIjBT.  I  have.  I  think  perhaps  Capt.  Wessen  fell  into 
probably  a  very  natural  error.  In  looking  over  those  particular 
cards  in  the  Accounting  Division  of  our  office,  as  Maj.  Newton  testi- 
fied the  other  day,  he  took  a  pencil  memorandum  on  them  as  the 
final  word,  without  examining  the  contracts.  I  have  had  the  con- 
tracts referred  to  which  he  gives  on  his  list,  and  I  find  in  no  instance 
did  the  contractor  get  more  under  the  contract  than  the  maximum 
fee.  I  find  amongst  those  cases,  eight  in  number,  that  there  were 
three,  at  least,  in  which  the  contractor  never  reached  his  maximum 
fee.  The  showing  was  made  through  errors  in  transcription,  either 
by  Capt  Wessetfs  representative  or  by  the  employee  m  our  office 
who  wrote  up  the  cards.  But  I  have  each  one  of  those  contracts  here, 
and  I  can  give  you  the  exact  facts.  The  first  one  is  the  Bryce  Build- 
ing Co.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  for  additions.  They  had  a  maximimi 
fee  of  $80,000,  and  received  that  sum.  Capt.  Wessen  enumerates 
$55,000,  and  the  fee  stipulated  in  the  contract  is  a  maximum  fee  of 
$80,000,  so  that  the  two  represent  the  same,  instead  of  one  being 
$55,000  and  the  other  $80,000.  The  amount  that  he  has  given  oc- 
curred through  an  error  made  either  on  the  card  which  he  saw  or  by 
the  transcri^ion  taken.  We  find  that  some  of  the  figures  as  taken 
down  were  incorrect. 

The  next  one  is  J6hn  W.  Cowper  Co.,  Buffalo;  aviation  field. 
Capt.  Wessen  put  down  the  maximum  fee  as  $29,500  and  that  they 
received  $29,250.  That  was  evidently  through  an  error  in  some  one 
writing  $500  instead  of  $250,  because  the  proper  amoimt  is  $29,250. 

The  next  is  Charles  F.  Hart,  Colonia,  N.  J. ;  railroad  siding.  He 
shows  a  fee  earned,  $5,500;  but  the  fee  allowed,  $2,800.  I  find  the 
maximum  fee  of  $5,500  was  actually  earned  and  paid. 

The  next  case  is  the  Hampton  Boads  Engineering  &  Construction 
Co.,  Newport  News ;  temporary  housing.  He  shows  that  the  fee  earned 
was  $75,000,  but  that  the  fee  allowed  was  $35,000.  I  fiind  the  fact 
to  be  that  there  was  a  maximum  fee  of  $75,000,  but  that  they  actually 
earned  and  were  paid  $72,922.80.  That  work  was  curtailed  because 
of  the  coming  of  the  armistice. 

The  next  one  was  Henry  J.  Miller,  Baltimore;  construction  and 
alterations.  Capt.  Wesson  has  here  a  fee  of  $10,743.82  earned,  and  a 
fee  of  $10,000  paid.  The  contract  shows  that  the  maximum  fee  was 
fixed  at  $16,000,  but  that  the  fee  actually  earned  and  paid  was 
$10,743.82. 

The  next  one  was  the  National  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co., 
Port  Newark;  lighters.    Capt  Wessen  snows  that  the  fee  earned  was 
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$69,560.30,  but  that  the  fee  allowed  was  $34,000.  The  mnxiinnin  fee 
under  that  contract  was  $250,000  and  the  amount  earned  was 
$69,560.36. 

The  next  one  is  Snare  &  Treist  Co.,  Raritan  Biver ;  ordnance  depot. 
Capt.  Wessen  said  that  the  fee  earned  was  $349,832.18,  but  that  the 
fee  allowed  was  $250,000.  As  a  matt^  of  fact  the  maximum  fee 
fixed  by  that  contract  was  $349,322.18,  and  that  exact  amount  was 
paid.  That  is  a  contract  where  the  contract  itself  provided  that  the 
contractor  would  not  be  called  upon  to  do  more  than  $8,000,000  of 
construction  work 

Mr.  McKenzib  (interposing).  In  regard  to  that  last  one,  the  Bari- 
tan  River  work,  ordnance  depot,  you  say  the  maximum  fee  in  that 
contract  was  $349,333.18.  How  did  you  come  to  let  a  contract  with 
a  maximum  figure  of  that  kind? 

Col.  Shelby.  I  was  just  going  to  give  you  the  explanation.  The 
original  contract  was  made  with  this  provision  for  the  work  to  be 

Eerformed  on  the  ordance  depot  on  Raritan  River,  near  Perth  Am- 
oy,  N.  J. :  "  That  the  total  amount  of  work  authorized  under  this 
contract  shall  not  exceed  $8,000,000,  and  that  no  work  shall  be 
ordered  hereunder  on  a  date  later  than  six  months  from  the  date  of 
the  contract."  That  particular  contract  was  taken  up  with  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  was  approved  in  that  form.  I  thmk  reports 
had  been  made  by  a  number  of  contractors  that  they  could  be  pot 
on  one  of  these  jobs,  and  with  a  description  as  meager  as  that  tnev 
might  be  held  to  work  forever.  So  he  insisted  he  should  not  do 
more  than  $8,000,000  of  work  at  any  rate,  and  not  work  longer  than 
six  months  from  the  date  of  the  contract.  That  was  the  contract  in 
this  case.  It  developed  that  the  military  necessities  required  much 
more  construction  at  the  Raritan  ordnance  depot  than  we  ever  con- 
templated. It  became  necessary  to  make-  a  supplemental  agreement. 
A  supplemental  agreement  made  upon  our  regular  schedule  of  fees 
for  the  additional  work  would  have  given  them  almost  $250,000 
more. 

I  entered  into  a  supplemental  agreement  with  them  under  which 
they  were  to  be  paid  2J  per  cent  for  the  work  beyond  $8,000,000. 
And  on  that  figuring  of  2^  per  cent  for  the  additional  work  beyond 
$8,000,000  as  provided  in  the  original  contract,  the  sum  came  out  at 
that  figure.  By  doing  it  that  way  I  think  we  saved  something  like 
$125,000  that  we  would  otherwise  have  had  to  pay — ^if  we  had  started 
a  new  contract  at  the  end  of  the  first  contract.  I  remember  that 
very  forcibly  because  I  remember  it  took  several  days  of  negotiating' 
and  work  on  my  part  to  have  them  agree  to  the  2|  per  cent  fee  for 
that  additional  work. 

Now,  the  next  one  was  the  M.  C.  Tredenninck  Co.,  Camp  Upton, 
additions.  Their  maximum  fee  was  $25,000  and  the  fee  earned  and 
paid  was  $25,000.  The  card  from  which  Capt  Wesson's  represen- 
tative got  the  figures  did  have  $5,000  on  it.  I  looked  at  it  mjrself. 
But  I  have  got  the  contracts  and  have  them  all  here.  He  stated  in 
his  testimony  he  had  gotten  it  as  best  he  could,  but  he  wanted  as 
to  straighten  the  evidence  out. 

At  another  place  in  the  evidence  there  was  initrodaced  a  oontract 
with  D.  W.  McGrath,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  maximum  fee 
was  $25,000.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  McGrath  had  what  we  all 
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oar  maintenance  contract,  with  a  $15,000  maximum  fee.  He  after- 
wards, when  we  started  in  with  a  new  construction  program,  for 
enlargement  there,  or  for  the  erection  of  a  large  hospital  in  addi- 
tion to  the  one  originally  built,  had  his  fee  increased  to  $60,000, 
because  there  was  added  to  the  contract  this  large  hospital.  The 
record,  however,  showed  that  to  be  the  fwdt,  that  it  was  $250,000. 
I  do  not  know  whether  that  was  an  error  in  our  office  in  furnishing 
a  certified  copy,  perhaps,  on  the  old  form  with  the  printed  amount 
of  $250,000  on  it  and  perhaps  somebody  overlooked  the  fact  that  it 
had  been  changed,  or  not.  The  evidence  would  be  gained  if  you 
referred  to  the  supplemental  contract,  because  the  supplemental  con- 
tract refers  to  a  schedule  of  fees  running  up  to  $250,000.  The  place 
in  the  record  where  this  particular  testimony  is  found  is  page  2192 
of  your  hearings,  part  30. 

In  going  over  the  testimony  of  Capt.  Wessen,  the  last  that  he 
put  in,  on  the  last  day  he  was  here,  I  was  surprised  to  find  a  number 
of  contracts  where  the  maximum  fee  limitation  did  not  apply.  And 
I  found  it  to  be  a  fact  that  in  that  list  are  included  all  small  con- 
tracts which  were  issued  in  the  very  beginning  when  we  only  had 
a  single  condition  contract  for  original  construction  in  such  work. 
For  instance,  at  each  one  of  the  32  cantonments  and  camps  there 
was  a  separate  road  contractor.  The  amount  of  funds  available  for 
that  work,  as  I  remember,  varied  from  $45,000  to  $75,000  for  each 
of  the  several  camps  and  cantonments,  but  the  contract  of  that  road 
contractor  was  made  on  the  form  without  change,  and  that  apparent 
maximum  fee  of  $250,000  was  as  a  matter  of  fact  $5,000  or  $6,000 
in  some  instances.  So  that  there  in  that  early  part  of  the  work 
the  benefit  of  that  safeguard  of  a  maximum  fee  did  not  obtain. 

Now  then,  in  that  list  of  315  contracts — or  319  as  Maj.  Newton 
counted  them — were  included  some  182  contracts  that  were  in  the 
height  of  their  progress  when  the  armistice  came,  and  which  were 
either  entirely  abandoned  and  settled  under  provision  8  of  the  con- 
tract or  greatly  curtailed  so  as  only  to  finish  units  up  to  a  certain 
point  and  stop,  and  in  that  way  the  maximum  in  the  contract  was 
never  reached,  and  the  printed  schedule  of  fees  determined  the  com- 
pensation. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  So  that  notwithstanding  each  contract  contained 
a  maximum  fee  of  $250,000  it  was  scaled  down  at  varying  percent- 


Col.  Shelbt.  Yes,  sir.  In  other  words,  where  the  work  was  not 
finished  the  maximum  fee  did  not  apply  but  the  schedule  of  rates 
did. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  On  the  rates  of  percentage  affecting  the  amount 
of  work  done  although  a  higher  percentage  prevailed  ? 

Col.  Shelbt.  Yes,  sir;  tnat  proved  to  be  a  great  benefit  to  the 
War  Department  in  settlements.  That  provision  8,  I  think,  was 
one  of  the  greatest  protections  in  our  emergency  contract;  it  al- 
lowed the  Government  at  any  time  for  any  cause  it  saw  fit  to  aban- 
don a  project  and  settle  up  the  contract.  It  enabled  us  to  wind  up 
hundreds  of  contracts  without  any  disputes,  it  all  being  provided 
for,  whereas  in  other  departments  of  the  War  Department  without 
a  similar  provision  they  are  having  these  matters  all  out  now  and 
they  will  probably  go  to  the  Court  of  Claims. 
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Mr.  DoREMUs.  Are  we  to  understand  that  so  far  as  your  con- 
tracts are  concerned  the  so-called  Dent  law  was  not  necessary? 

Col.  Shelbt.  Yes;  and  I  was  very  much  surprised  the  other  day 
to  find  that  one  of  our  contractors  had  filed  a  claim  under  the  Dent 
law  and  actually  got  it  allowed  for  additional  compensation,  al- 
though he  had  been  fully  reimbursed.  I  at  onoe  took  the  matter  up 
with  the  contractor  mentioned,  and  had  the  case  reopened,  wait 
there  and  had  the  claim  reconsidered  and  it  was  disallowed.  There 
has  been  no  one  under  the  Dent  law  with  us  to  get  anything. 

Mr.  McKbnzie.  Under  that  provision  of  the  contract,  of  course, 
a  contractor  had  no  ground  oi  complaint  because  he  had  not  been 
permitted  to  complete  the  contract  and  get  the  maximum  fee.  Xo 
matter  at  what  point  the  work  might  m  stopped  by  the  Govern- 
ment you  simply  applv  the  percentage  applicable  to  his  case,  al- 
though he  womd  get  a  nigher  rate ! 

CoL  Shblbt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McEiiNzn:.  The  smaller  the  amount  of  work  he  bad  done 
the  higher  the  rate  of  payf 

Col.  SHEiiBT.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  is  equitable. 

Mr.  McKbnzie.  And  he  had  no  kick  ? 

Col.  Shhxbt.  None  whatever.  But  I  wanted  to  draw  a  contrast 
between  that  and  an  ordinary  form  of  contracting  on  approved 
forms  in  the  War  Department  where  lump-sum  contracts  are  let. 
You  will  recall  that  in  the  bill  approved  the  11th  of  July,  the  con- 
struction of  camps  and  cantonments  was  prohibited;  that  is,  out- 
lays and  payments  out  of  any  appropriation  in  that  bill  or  balance 
in  any  otner  appropriation  was  prohibited  for  camp  construction. 
There  were  outstandin^g  a  number  of  lump-sum  contracts  at  various 
places  for  specific  things  at  those  camps,  extra  things  that  had 
come  up  after  the  armistice,  and  when  we  got  that  word  we  notiiSed 
the  contractors  to  suspend.  Now,  then,  those  forms  of  contract  had 
no  provision  in  them  that  gave  the  Government  the  ri^t  to  aban- 
don the  work.  It  is  straight  work  to  do  a  specific  job,  within  a 
given  length  of  time,  for  a  certain  amount.  That  time  in  every  one 
of  the  cases  is  past,  and  the  work  is  stopped,  and  under  that  con- 
tract the  measure  of  damages,  in  the  civu  law — and  I  do  not  aw 
how  it  would  apply  any  differently  if  the  Government  were  on  the 
other  side — ^would  be  the  amoimt  the  contractor  could  prove  to  a 
jury  he  would  have  earned  under  that  contract,  in  addition  to  his 
actual  out-of-pocket  expense.  So  that  instead  of  having  a  method 
by  which  we  could  meet  the  immediate  profit  and  stop,  the  old 
forms  of  contract  had  nothing  of  the  kind  in  them.  .Ajid,  to  my 
mind,  they  are  vicious  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  McEIenzie.  That  would  be  a  weakness  in  that  form  of  ooo- 
tract  that  should  be  cured. 

Col.  Shelbt.  Yes,  sir ;  this  thing  was  taken  care  of  by  what  was 
an  innovation,  and  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  Government. 

I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  one  or  two  mat- 
ters: While  I  bear  no  brief  for  the  ccmtractors  yet  it  is  intereetinc 
at  least  to  know  that  there  are  such  cases  and  such  companies  whia 
have  been  doing  woric  for  our  Government  during  this  war.  I  have 
already  referred  to  the  Travelers'  Insurance  Co.,  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
making  this  refund  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  odd  thoasand 
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dollars.  There  was  also  a  oonoem,  known  as  the  Central  Construction 
Corporation.  It  had  a  contract  with  the  Ordnance  Department  for 
the  Duilding  of  a  proving  ground  at  Gunpowder  Neck,  Md.,  over 
tt  Aberdeen.  Thej  had  a  10  per  cent  straight  cost-plus  contract. 
After  the  original  cantonment  construction  was  practically  over  the 
Secretary  of  War  directed  that  all  construction  for  all  branches  of 
the  War  Department  be  done  by  our  division,  and  we  took  over  this 
contract.  We  discovered  that  up  to  that  time  there  had  befen  on  that 
provinfj  ground  $13,000,000  expended.  Under  that  contract  the  con- 
tractor was  entitled  to  receive  $1,300,000  as  his  fee,  and  even  then  the 
contract  was  not  completed.  There  was  still  a  considerable  amount 
of  work  to  do  when  we  took  it  over.  The  contractor  was  brought  in, 
ind  I  remember  that  Mr.  Dorr,  assistant  director  of  munitions, 
negotiated  for  a  while,  and  then  it  came  to  me.  We  finally  agreed 
that  he  should  accept  a  supplemental  agreement  modifying  the  cm- 
tract,  and  accept  our  maximum  fee  of  $250,000,  provided  we  would 
ask  them  not  to  do  anything  beyond  $2,000,000  more  in  the  way  of 
work,  making  the  entire  construction  $15,000,000.  They  had  al- 
ready received  $600,000  in  cash,  and  they  took  a  portion  thereof  that 
they*  had  in  bank  and  paid  back  to  the  Government  $350,000,  thus 
giving  up  what  they  had  a  legal  right  to  and  which  they  had  al- 
ready received,  and  in  addition  they  gave  up  the  balance  of  their 
already  earned  fee,  in  all,  $1,050,000,  by  that  supplemental  agree- 
ment. I  like  to  state  that  case  because  you  know  there  were  ouiers 
who  did  not  do  such  things,  and  it  is  illuminating  to  know  that  there 
were  some  contractors  who  were  willing  to  do  it  It  was  a  corpora- 
tion, and  in  order  to  be  sure  that  the  president  of  t]iat  company  alone 
was  not  imbued  by  excessive  patriotism  I  drew  up  and  had  .passed  by' 
all  of  the  directors  of  that  corporation,  signed  by  them,  authority 
on  the  part  of  the  president,  to  make  a  supplemental  agreement,  giv- 
ing up  $1,050,000  which  the  company  had  already  earned,  and  ac- 
cepting the  maximum  fee  of  $250,000. 

The  other  contract  that  I  referred  to,  of  the  Baritan  Arsenal,  was 
a  case  which  by  negotiating  we  saved  $125,000  on  the  ordinary  sched- 
ule of  fees  at  our  own  rat^. 

I  can  point  out  numerous  instances  where  when  the  war  was  on 
contractors  did  agree  to  do  the  fairest  and  most  liberal  and  equitable 
thing.  But  this  particular  case  of  the  Central  Construction  Cor- 
poration was  unique  in  that  they  took  $350,000  out  of  their  own 
pocket  and  paid  it  back  to  us.  A  man  will  frequently  give  up  money 
that  is  coming  to  him  but  which  has  not  already  been  paid,  but  to 
reach  in  bank  and  pull  out  money  already  paid,  and  then,  too,  when 
they  had  already  earned  under  the  terms  of  their  c(mtract  a  much 
greater  sum  not  yet  paid,  is  a  very  different  thing  and  something 
extraordinarily  unusual. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Col.  Shelby,  of  course  this  will  become  a  public 
record,  so  I  want  to  ask  you:  Are  you  speaking  of  isolated  cases,  or 
is  it  your  intention  to  convey  the  idea  that  as  a  class  you  found  these 
contractors  generous  to  the  Government? 

Col.  SHEiiBT.  I  would  divide  them  50-50,  which  means  to  say  that 
50  per  cent  of  them  were  liberal  and  fair  and  had  no  idea  of  profiteer- 
ingin  any  way.  I  would  also  say  that  after  the  armistice  came  I 
noticed  a  considerable  diminution  in  patriotism. 
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Mr.  DoBEKus.  As  I  understand  it,  there  were  four  editions  of  this 
emergency  contract? 

Col  SnELBY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoBEMTTB.  In  the  edition  subsequent  to  the  first  editi<»i,  did 
you  fix  the  graduated  fee  to  fit  the  particular  job  to  be  coTered  by 
the  contract! 

Col.  Shelby.  The  first  edition  was  really  a  reprint  from  a  mimeo- 
graphed form  that  we  used  to  make  the  16  National  Army  canton- 
ments contracts  on.  The  second  edition  was  identical,  oiuy  it  was 
another  print  and  contained  the  same  fee,  starting  with  10  per  cent 
on  the  first  $100,000,  and  graduated  down  to  6  per  cent,  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  $250,000,  In  usmg  that  second  edition,  however,  in  nuuiy 
cases  we  changed  the  maximum  fee  to  suit  and  fit  the  estimated  value 
of  the  work.  For  instance,  on  the  32  maintenance  contracts  they 
were  all  made  $15,000,  because  we  figured  the  amount  of  the  ^tvork  to 
be  done  in  the  period  of  six  months  in  the  way  of  upkeep  at  those 
camps  and  cantonments  would  be  about  $200,000  or  $250,000.  and 
that  $15,000  would  be  a  fair  maximum  fee.  But  the  third  edition  of 
the  contract,  printed  in  February,  1918,  contained  an  entire  revision 
of  the  schedule  of  rates  and  contained  a  blank  for  the  maximum  fee. 
That  started  with  7  per  cent  and  ran  down  to  2^  per  cent,  and  that 
was  the  form  of  contract  most  largely  used,  because  from  that  time 
on  we  never  used  any  other  schedule  of  rates.  And  here  is  the  point 
I  had  great  difficultv  with  contractors  about  on  the  making  of  con- 
tracts :  They  concluded  that  we  were  going  to  have  a  large  operation 
at  one  of  these  camps  or  cantonments.  For  instance,  they  built  a 
500-bed  hospital  in  addition  on  account  of  the  Surgeon  GeneraPs 
requirements.  That  was  a  job  involving  a  million  or  more  dollarvt. 
In  making  the  supplemental  agreement,  if  a  maintenance  contractor 
had  proved  efficient,  capable,  and  had  the  necessary  organization,  he 
was  given  the  work  and  we  did  it  by  a  supplemental  agreement  to 
the  maintenance  work.  But  in  fixing  his  maximum  fee  I  had  always 
before  me  our  new  schedule  of  rates  under  the  third  edition  of  tb*« 
contract,  and  it  was  on  that  very  point  that  this  contractor  appealed 
to  the  Dent  Act  and  succeeded  the  other  day  in  getting  an  allowance 
of  his  claim,  but  which  I  afterwards  had  disallowed. 

Mr.  DoBEMTTS.  Let  me  ask  you  this :  Did  you  ever  have  any  com- 
plaints from  contractors  who  did  not  like  to  sign  this  contract  with 
the  maximum  upset  fee  incorporated,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  un^ier 
article  1  of  your  contract  you  had  the  power  to  order  any  additional 
work  performed  that  you  might  deem  desirable? 

Col.  Shelbt.  Additions  and  subtractions.  I  had  that  brought 
up  numbers  of  times,  and  it  was  always  explained  to  the  contractor 
that  it  was  to  give  the  Government  a  certam  leeway  but  it  was  not 
intended  to  work  a  hardship  on  him,  and  that  where  he  lud  fkirly 
finished  a  job  which  we  had  in  contemplation  and  described  in 
article  1  of  the  contract,  he  would  not  be  required  to  go  on.  That 
was  brought  up  particularly,  I  remember,  by  the  representative  "f 
Westiniffhouse,  Church,  Kerr  &  Co.  when  they  got  the  contract  for 
Camp  Stuart,  near  Newport  News,  Va.    He  said : 

You  will  break  me  on  that  contract.  My  overli«»ad  avemK«>s  3}  prr  <yn<t 
on  all  our  work,  and  we  do  anywhere  from  510,000,000  to  $.'50,000,000  worrh 
of  work  a  year,  and  we  do  it  all  on  the  10  per  rent  basts. 
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I  told  him  that  in  my  opinion  the  work  outlined  would  not  be 
over  $8,000,000.  He  wanted  me  to  put  that  in  the  contract,  and  I 
woiilcl  not  do  it.  The  only  place  where  that  plan  was  followed  was 
in  the  case  of  the  Raritan  Arsenal,  when  it  was  done  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War.  Then  we  got  jyi  opinion  from  The  Adjutant  General, 
when  the  question  came  up  before  the  Senate  committee  as  to  why 
we  had  not  required  Thompson  &  Starrett  to  do  maintenance  work 
at  Camp  Upton. 

Mr.  McKenzik.  At  no  time  during  the  construction  period  did 
yon  have  competitive  bidding  under  the  maximum  fee,  did  you  ? 

Col.  Shelby.  No.  I  believe  that  to-day  there  is  considerable  work 
being  done  where  a  certain  class  of  contractors  are  being  asked  what 
they  will  require  as  their  fee  to  do  this  work  on  a  ccit-plus  basis, 
and  they  are  getting  some  competition  on  that.  But  there  was 
none  then.  For  instance,  this  contractor  I  told  you  of  who  went 
before  the  Board  of  Adjustment  in  order  to  get  an  additional  fee 
under  the  Dent  Act,  did  so  because  he  was  not  satisfied  with  my 
having  fixed  his  maximum  on  the  new  schedule  when  he  had  an  old 
maintenance  contract  with  the  high  schedule — and  that  man  had  said 
he  was  willing  to  to  take  that  work  for  a  dollar.  That  is  an  in- 
stance where  patriotism  diminishes  after  the  armistice.  He  got 
$50,000,  but  instead  of  my  maximum  fee  he  had  earned,  according 
to  the  maintenance-contract  percentage  fee,  $59,000.  That  is  what 
he  was  allowed  by  this  board,  where  he  got  it,  but,  unfortunately, 
when  I  went  before  the  board  it  was  disallowed. 

Mr.  McKbnzie.  Unfortunately  for  him,  but  fortunately  for  the 
Government? 

Col.  Shelby.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoKEMUs.  I  am  just  reminded  that  we  incorporated  in  the 
record  to-day  some  correspondence  bearing  upon  the  offer  of  West- 
inghouse,  Church,  Kerr  &  Co.  to  take  cantonment  work  for  a  fee  of 
3^  per  cent  of  the  cost. 

Col.  Shelby.  What  was  the  date  of  that  correspondence?  Was 
that  prior  to  Camp  Stuart,  I  wonder  ? 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Iso;  it  was  a  letter  written  by  the  representative  of 
Westinghouse,  Church,  Kerr  &  Co.  to  Mr.  Wessen. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  To  Mr.  Chantland. 

Col.  Shelby.  That  is  since  the  armistice,  of  course  ? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Giving  copies  of  telegrams. 

Mr.  DoREMTJS.  I  do  not  remember  the  date. 

Col.  Shel6y.  I  am  surprised  by  reason  of  the  statement  made  to 
me  by  the  representative  of  Westinghouse,  Church,  Kerr  &  Co.  when 
I  was  negotiating  about  Camp  Stuart  that  their  overhead  was  3^ 
per  cent,  and  that  we  would  break  them  if  we  went  on  further  with 
that  work,  and  he  added  that  they  wanted  a  limitation  put  in  the 
contract. 

Mr.  DoBEMUs.  Here  is  the  point  I  am  getting  at:  Assuming  for 
the  purpose  of  the  question  that  all  this  cantonment  work  could  nave 
beffli  done  on  that  basis ;  that  is,  for  3^  per  cent  of  the  cost,  without  a 
maximum  upset  of  $250,000,  would  the  Government  have  saved  any 
money  ? 

Col.  Shelby.  No,  sir;  it  would  have  lost  money  because  our  con- 
struction did  not  cost  that  amount. 
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Mr.  DoREMua.  That  is  the  point  I  am  getting  at. 

Col.  Shelby.  On  one  of  the  largest  construction  projects  handled 
by  our  division  the  contractor  made  less  than  1  per  cent. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  How  much  fee  did  he  get? 

Col.  Shelby.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  This  was 
one  of  the  large  Army  bases,  at  I^orfoU:,  Va.  He  was  there  a  year 
and  a  half,  almost  two  years.  And  it  was  done  by  the  biggest  and 
best  organization,  as  I  remember,  of  any  of  them. 

Mr  DoREMxrs.  After  the  original  cantonments  were  completed  did 
the  work  slack  up  so  that  it  was  possible  to  consume  time  in  pre- 
paring plans  and  specifications,  to  advertise  for  proposals  for  the 
work,  to  classify  bids,  and  so  forth,  before  getting  the  contractor 
on  the  job? 

Col.  Shelby.  To  my  knowledge  there  never  was  a  job  sent  to  the 
Construction  Division  before  the  armistice  was  signed  that  did  not 
have  written  notice  thereon  that  it  was  an  emergency  proposition, 
and  that  there  was  urgent  necessity  for  it  at  the  earnest  possible  time. 

Mr.  DoREMtrs.  In  view  of  your  last  answer  I  will  ask,  was  that 
the  reason  why  the  emergency  form  of  contract  was  continued  in  use! 

Col.  Shelby  Yes,  sir ;  we  continued  every  job  we  had  of  the  emer- 
gency type  up  until  the  armistice  was  signed. 

Mr.  DoREMtrs.  Perhaps  you  have  already  covered  this,  but  I  will 
ask  you  the  question  anjrway :  What  was  your  experience  with  con- 
tractors in  regard  to  demands  for  large  profits  and  insistence  apon 
what  is  commonly  known  as  tiieir  pound  of  flesh  ? 

Col.  Shelby.  I  think  I  answered  that  a  minute  ago  when  I  divided 
them  into  two  classes  and  pointed  out  one  high  light  or  two. 

Mr.  DoREMus  What  do  you  know  about  the  Central  Constmctioo 
Corporation,  of  Edgewood,  Md.? 

Col.  Sheiay.  That  is  the  one  I  referred  to.  Powder  Neck  and 
Edgewood  are  one  and  the  same  place;  I  take  it  one  being  the  post 
ofiice  and  the  other  being  the  physical  location. 

Mr.  DoREMUS.  I  believe  that  is  all  I  wish  to  ask 

Mr.  McE^NziB.  Then  we  are  much  obliged  to  you,  ColoneL 

TESTIHONT  OF  MAJ.  OEN.  TAMES  0.  HABSOBS,  innTSD  8IAXE8 
ASMY,  WASHINOTOH,  D.  C. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  bv  Mr.  McKenzie.) 

Mr.  McKENzrE.  General,  I  wisn  you  would  give  your  full  name 
to  the  reporter. 

Gen.  Harbord.  My  name  is  James  G.  Harbord. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  are  a  major  general  in  the  United  States 
Army? 

Gen.  Harbord.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McEIenzie.  What  branch  of  the  Army  are  yoo  conimia- 
sioned  in? 

Gen.  Harbord.  I  am  commissioned  a  major  general  in  the  United 
States  Army  now.  I  was  commissioned  an  officer  in  the  Cavalry,  and 
before  that  I  was  an  enlisted  man  in  the  Infantry.    ' 

Mr.  McKENzrc.  How  long  have  you  b^  in  the  Army! 

Gen.  Harbord.  I  have  been  in  the  Army  as  an  enlisted  nun  sincp 
the  10th  of  JanuaiT,  1889. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  are  not  a  West  Pointer! 
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Gren.  Habboro.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  came  up  from  the  ranks,  as  we  say? 

Gen.  Harbord.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzhu  Did  you  accompany  the  Expeditionary  Forces  to 
France? 

Gen.  Harbord.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKknzib.  And  you  started  in  as  an  enlisted  man  ? 

Gen.  Harbord.  I  served  as  an  enlisted  man  in  the  Infantry,  but 
got  my  commission  in  the  Cavalry,  and  served  with  the  Cavalry  up- 
ward of  30  years. 

i&.  McKenzcb.  What  position  did  you  serve  in  in  France? 

Gen.  Harbord.  From  the  time  of  my  arrival  in  France  in  June» 
1917,  to  the  5th  of  May,  1918, 1  was  Chief  of  Staflf  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces ;  from  the  6th  of  May  to  the  29th  of  July  I 
commanded  the  marine  brigade  with  the  Second  Division  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces.  On  July  29  I  was  assigned  to 
command  the  services  of  supply,  which  I  held  until  May,  1919,  when 
I  was  again  detailed  as  Chief  of  Staff,  which  position  I  held  imtil 
about  the  20th  of  August,  when  I  was  detailed  on  a  mission  to  Eou- 
mania,  from  which  I  returned  the  11th  of  November. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  As  such  officer  did  you  have  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve the  work  of  thevarious  branches  of  the  service  over  there? 

Gen.  Harbord.  Very  full  opportunity ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  A  few  days  ago  Col.  Sherrill  testified  before  this 
committee,  and  his  testimony  is  shown  at  page  2385  of  the  record, 
in  which  he  paid  rather  a  high  compliment  to  the  Engineers  in 
France.  I  want  to  ask  you  what  you  have  to  say  of  that  record  from 
your  observation  as  to  their  ability  to  get  work  done  ? 

Gen.  Harbord.  I  was  asked  over  the  phone  on  yesterday,  I  believe, 
by  Col.  Chantland,  something  about  this  matter.  I  have  a  prepared 
statement  here,  which  will  probably  run  a  little  more  smoothly  than 
if  I  attempted  to  talk  it  off  extemporaneously,  and  if  there  is  no 
objection  I  will  read  it. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  The  committee  will  be  glad  to  have  you  do  that. 
General. 

Gen.  Harbord.  And  if  you  wish  to  ask  any  questions  while  I  am 
reading  the  statement  I  will  be  glad  to  have  you  do  so. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  you  make  your  state- 
ment in  your  own  way. 

Gen.  Harbord.  The  statement  which  I  have  prepared  for  more 
convenient  presentation  to  the  committee,  is  as  follows : 

The  engineer  construction  work  for  the  Army  In  France  was  probably  accom* 
pllshed  under  far  .srrcatpr  cliBiculties  than  was  similar  construction  executed 
In  the  United  States.  In  the  first  place,  we'  were  operating  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try, with  an  nnfamiliar  lansruafre,  at  great  rtistances  from  our  sources  of  supply, 
with  every  energy  of  the  French  nation  strained  to  the  utmost  to  carry  on 
their  own  activities  and  the  activities  of  the  other  allied  armies  ■  operating' 
therein,  with  no  available  force  of  well-organized  ensineerlng  construction 
corporations  Impelled  by  patriotic  enthusiasm  to  undertal^e  military  projects- 
on  request  of  our  engineers.  Every  type  of  material  used  In  construction  was- 
extremely  difficult  to  secure  in  France,  It  being  necessary  to  ship  It  from  the- 
United  States  or  to  go  Into  the  forests,  in  the  ciise  of  all  kinds  of  timber,  and 
procure  It  with  our  personnel  sent  over  from  America.  Moreover,  the  supply  of 
available  labor,  outside  of  our  troops,  was  extremely  small,  consisting  of  most 
inefficient  types  of  labor,  such  as  Chinese  coolies,  Spanish  and  African  laborers 
of  heterogeneous  types. 
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This  work  in  France,  was  further  complicated  by  the  enormous  demands 
made  on  shipping  and  all  other  transportation  and  supply  facilities  for  the 
rapid  movement  to  France  of  the  units  of  troops  themselves  at  the  same  time 
that  the  construction  materials  and  organizations  required  transportation. 

In  the  United  States,  on  the  contrary,  the  construction  agency  had  at  its 
disposal  the  entire  resources  of  the  United  States  in  construction  matters,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  delay  the  initiation  and  execution  of  construction  projects^ 
This  was  true  not  only  as  to  personnel  and  organization  both  for  supenrisioa 
and  execution,  but  also  of  material  needed  for  the  construction  work. 

It  seems  to  me  probable  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  with  its  district  offices 
distributed  throughout  the  entire  area  of  the  United  States,  could  have  iuifl«'- 
taken  the  construction  of  the  cantonments,  allotting  one  or  two  of  these  can- 
tonments to  each  district  office,  in  such  a  way  that  the  work  could  h«v«»  het-n 
pushed  to  a  conclusion  without  noticeable  delay,  difficulty,  or  nnwarrant^l 
expense. 

It  is  stated  that  the  construction  work  in  the  Unite<l  States  was  delayed 
tor  the  preparation  of  forms  of  contract  to  be  adopted,  for  the  preparation  i»f 
surveys  of  cantonments,  and  the  preparation  of  plans,  whereas,  under  tl>e 
system  the  engineers  used  in  France,  the  work  could  have  been  started  Imme- 
diately on  the  selection  of  the  cantonment  sites,  without  the  necessity  of  wait- 
ing for  any  of  the  preliminary  arrangments  mentioned  above.  As  a  matter  <if 
fact,  in  France  our  engineers  made  no  surveys  whatever  of  cantonment  site* 
before  commencing  construction,  and  this  method  could  readily  have  t>e«<i 
f<dIowed  in  the  United  States  by  placing  competent  Engineers  as  snperrlsnra 
on  each  Job,  and  proceeding  at  once,  by  hired  labor,  to  execute  tlie  first  steps 
In  the  cantonment  construction  projects. 

The  extent  of  tlie  work  carried  out  In  France  was  practically  equivalent.  In 
general,  and  in  some  cases  probably  greater  than  that  done  by  the  Constractitan 
Division  In  the  United  States.  This  has  been  summarized  by  a  disinterested 
reserve  officer,  Col.  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  of  the  General  Staff,  as  follows: 

"  The  conduct  of  the  war  in  France  necessitated  a  construction  proKrun 
comparable  In  magnitude  and  number  of  projects  with  that  in  the  Unitrd 
States.  Less  new  building  was  required  for  shelter  and  for  the  manufiactarc 
of  munitions,  but  more  for  the  development  of  port  and  railroad  facilities  and 
for  the  repair  and  operation  of  the  complicated  equipment  of  a  modem  nrmy. 

"  The  storage  space  constructed  in  France  was  more  than  nine-tenths  as  laire 
as  the  amount  built  at  home.  Hospital  capacity  constructed  In  France  was 
twice  the  new  "capacity  at  home." 

To  accomplish  this  work  in  France  it  was  necessary  to  assemble  material 
from  Switzerland,  England,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries,  as  well  as  from 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  France.  The  militarized  labor  was  not  sufficient,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  import  laborers  from  those  various  countries  as  well  as 
from  Asia  and  Africa.  This  introduced  difficulties  of  supervision,  administra- 
tion, and  supply  not  existing  in  the  United  States.  Due  also  to  the  aotlTltles 
of  the  enemy  and  his  varying  successes,  changes  in  plans  were  numHoos.  and 
not  infrequently  the  Construction  Division  of  the  S.  O.  S.  was  more  or  leas 
completely  stripped  of  its  material  and  labor  to  meet  the  situation  at  the  frnot. 
A  study  of  detailed  statistics  will  demonstrate  that  the  problem  confroatinc  tbr 
Division  of  Construction  of  the  Engineer  Department  abroad  was  far  nmre 
difficult  than  that  which  had  to  be  solved  at  home.  No  contractors  with  ttetr 
organization  and  facilities  were  available  in  France,  and  the  work  there  had  !•> 
be  done  by  day  labor,  necessitating  an  organization  from  the  groiind  up  and 
the  utilization  of  whatever  material  or  labor  could  be  found. 

The  Engineers  in  France  were  further  seriously  handicapped  by  the  demands 
made  on  the  engineering  construction  resources  of  the  United  States  by  odo- 
struction  here,  without  any  power  of  coordinating  the  requirements  at  braae 
and  at  the  front.  If  both  of  these  projects  had  been  under  the  same  chief,  the 
coordination  which  could  have  been  secured  would  have  much  facilitated  the 
economical  and  rapid  completion  of  both  projects. 

In  order  to  avoid  this  competition  in  time  of  war  for  peraonnet  and  material 
for  engineer  construction  for  the  military  operations,  it  is  abalutely  esMntial 
that  there  should  be  one  head  to  all  of  such  work,  who,  in  my  belief,  siMnild  b^ 
the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

SXTVHABT. 

Labor. — ^At  first  there  was  practically  no  labor  available,  as  the  Enictlsli  sail 
French  were  using  all  available  man  power.    The  first  Americans  In  Trmat* 
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had  to  be  put  into  tbe  line  or  Into  training.  Tbe  necessity  for  construction, 
however,  made  it  necessary  to  hold  out  temporarily  certain  combat  troops  for 
this  work  tiefore  ««'n<i<ng  them  to  the  front.  This  ever-changing  personnel,  in- 
cluding suijervislon  an  w^  as  lalwr.  made  the  difficulties  great.  Some  Chinese 
labor  was  obtained  from  the  French,  and  Marseilles  and  the  Mediterranean 
ports  were  comlied  for  labor,  with  results  that  gave  us  men  of  a  dozen  different 
nationalities  and  men  physically  weak  and  diseased.  Russians  from  divisions 
that  would  not  flgtat  and  Italians  from  troops  that  were  not  considered  safe 
to  put  into  the  fighting  line  were  also  used.  All  of  this  labor  was  lacking  in 
skill.  Diflterences  in  language  and  in  customs  frequently  caused  refusals  to 
work  and  there  was  always  much  misdirected  energy.  The  Chinese  at  first 
were  like  a  drove  of  chickens,  and  in  some  cases  where  large  numbers  were 
employed  it  was  necessary  to  give  them  a  certain  amount  of  military  drill  to 
obtain  prompt  feeding  and  moving  from  barracks  to  work.  To  add  to  the  diffl- 
CDlties  of  tbe  construction  officers.  In  general,  all  labor,  both  foreign  and  Amer- 
ican, Iiad  to  be  fed,  clothed,  and  taken  care  of  by  the  engineer  officers  super- 
vising the  construction.  Normally,  technical  supervision  would  be  all  that 
would  have  to  be  given. 

Uaterials. — Any  materials  that  could  be  obtained  had  to  be  used  and  in 
many  cases  structures  had  to  be  designed  to  fit  available  material.  For  instance, 
round  poles  had  to  be  used  in  place  of  square  poles  In  many  cases.  Rough 
lumber  had  to  be  used  throughout.  Lumber  obtained  from  Switzerland  and 
In  many  cases  from  our  own  mills  was  often  not  squared. 

Steel  buildings  shipped  from  America  and  England  arrived  with  vital  parts 
missing,  and  substitutes  of  wood  and  steel  had  to  be  improvised. 

Water  tanks  had  to  be  designed  and  fabricated  on  the  work.  To  meet  tbe 
need  for  encircling  bands,  turnbuckles  had  to  be  improvised. 

Water  pipes. tiad  to  be  laid  by  utilizing  all  sizes  of  pipes  and  pipe  fittings 
available. 

The  first  storehouse  in  Gievres  was  erected  with  round  poles  and'the  rough- 
est kind  of  lumber  cover  and  tarpaulins. 

Entire  houses  in  tbe  camouflage  depot  were  made  of  canvas,  as  lumber  was 
not  available. 

Plant  machinery,  etc. — Machinery  generally  reached  the  construction  plant 
with  vital  parts  missing,  and  months  would  be  lost  in  supplying  such  parts  or 
by  making  substitutes. 

Certain  pumps  for  the  ice  plant  at  Olevres  were  never  obtained.  The  pipe 
line  broke  eight  times,  through  defective  pipe.  Substitutes  had  to  be  impro- 
vised to  meet  the  situation. 

When  road  rollers  were  obtained,  they  were  frequently  not  operated,  due  to 
missing  parts. 

Railroad  transportation. — Rail  transportation  was  always  so  short  that  con- 
struction materials  could  not  be  delivered  as  needed,  since  food  and  ammunition 
had  priority.  On  the  French  rallroaUis,  cars  were  frequently  completely  lost, 
which  resulted  in  failure  to  receive  necessnry  materials.  At  the  date  of  the 
armistice,  the  construction  forces  were  short  on  promised  deliveries  at  least 
30,000,000  feet  of  timber,  though  there  was  probably  double  that  amount  at  the 
mills  and  at  ports.  The  monthly  output  of  the  niill.s  was  approximately  50,- 
000,000  feet.  Piles  60  to  100  feet  in  length  for  the  wharves  at  the  ports  had 
to  be  transported  from  the  Vosges  Mountains,  In  eastern  France,  and  deliveries 
were  always  slow,  due  to  car  shortages  and  the  difficulties  experienced  in  get- 
ting the  desired  lengths  to  railroad  points. 

The  construction  of  the  railroad  yard  at  Gievres  was  carried  on  for  months 
with  only  one  or  two  days'  supply  of  ties  on  hand,  on  account  of  shortage  of 
railway  transportation.  Careful  supervision  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  see 
that  only  ab.solutely  necessary  tracks  were  laid,  and  that  ties  were  used 
qiarln^y  and  with  extended  intervals.  Splice  bars  were  frequently  used  with 
half  the  required  number  of  bolts.  In  many  cases  ballast  could  not  be  hauled, 
so  tracks  had  to  be  maintained  without  ballast.  At  Liffol-le-Grand  in  August, 
two  months  before  the  wet  season,  we  had  about  65  miles  of  track  graded,  85 
miles  laid,  with  less  than  5  miles  of  track  ballasted. 

Motor  and  wagon  transportation. — All  available  transportation  had  to  be 
sent  to  the  front  line,  so  construction  lines  had  to  do  without.  The  conditions 
In  the  advance  section  were  so  bad,  on  account  of  lack  of  motor  transportation. 
that  our  materials  piled  up  at  railway  stations  to  such  an  extdlit  as  to  cause 
trouble  with  tbe  French  officials,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  was 
ttie  greatest  shortage  of  materials  at  each  individual  camp. 
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Toola. — ^There  was  always  a  Shortage  of  iHroper  wortdng  tools,  and  It  wsm 
difficult  to  equip  properly  even  the  labor  available.  In  many  cases  Pretich 
tools  had  to  be  used,  such  tools  not  being  at  all  suited  to  Amoican  workmeo. 
on  account  of  their  different  pattern  and  being  so  deficient  in  strength  as  to  be 
constantly  breaking. 

Contract  work. — ^A  number  of  contracts  were  made  with  Frendi,  KngHith. 
and  American  firms,  but  since  none  of  these  firms  could  accomplish  the  'work 
fast  enough,  most  of  them  had  to  be  taken  over  or  great  assistance  given  tbe 
contractor.  In  the  advance  section  all  contract  work  had  been  revoked  aoiue 
months  previous  to  the  date  of  the  armistice.  PractlcaUy  all  tbe  work  of  Stone 
&  Webster  had  to  be  done  by  tbe  Director  of  Construction  and  Forestry. 

I  would  like  to  say  in  conclusion  of  this  part  of  the  testimony  that 
there  could  hardly  be  a  more  diversified  line  of  work  than  was  done 
by  the  Engineers  in  France,  which  includied  all  constniction  of  port 
facilities,  docks,  wharves,  storehouses,  railroad  tracks,  sidings, 
switches,  and  the  construction  of  something  like  20,000  barracks  in 
various  parts  of  France,  the  construction  of  remount  stations,  re- 
mount depots,  office  rooms,  alteration  of  French  barracks  and  makini; 
them  suitable  in  part  for  offices  and  things  of  that  sort;  and,  in  short. 
almost  every  conceivable  form  of  construction.  There  is  hardly  a 
type  of  construction  that  could  be  thought  of  that  was  not  included 
in  the  work  of  the  Engineer  force  in  France.  I  consider  that  the 
work  they  did  over  there  was  as  well  done  as  was  the  work  of  any 
staff  department  over  there,  and  it  was  exceedingly  creditable.  I  tlo 
not  see  very  well  how  it  could  have  been  done  better. 

There  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  an  article  prepared  f<>r 

gublication  which  presents  very  clearly  a  statement  of  the  way  the 
Ingineers  performed  their  construction  duty  in  France,  which  con- 
tains some  rather  detailed  items  of  interest,  and  it  is  available  for  the 
record  of  your  hearing  as  a  more  complete  statement  on  tliis  subject 
in  case  you  desire  it. 
Mr.  McKenzie.  Can  you  leave  that  for  insertion! 
Gen.  Harbord.  Yes ;  that  is  the  reason  I  brought  it  up  here. 
(The  paper  furnished  by  the  witness  is  here  printed  in  full  in  the 
record,  as  loUows:) 

[From  Janoary-Februaiy  issue  of  the  Military  Bnglneer,  Jounial  of  the  Society  of  Ab«t1- 

can  Military  Engineers.] 

The  Militaby  Engineer — Engineer  CoNSTBfcriow  in  Fkance — Work  or  nw 
Division  of  Construction  and  Forestry,'  A.  &  F. 

[By  Lleat  Col.  J.  A.  Woodmff,  Corps  of  Englnoers.  United  States  Army.  DtaeacMea  mut 
comment  by  Ma^  Gen.  W.  C.  LaniHltt,  Maj.  Gen.  M.  M.  Patrick,  Bris.  Gen.  Sdcar 
Jadwin,  Col.  J.  B.  CaTannugh,  Col.  Ernest  Graves,  and  and  extract  from  tk»  Saal 
report  of  Gen.  Pershing.     Bee  Index  map,  p.  — .] 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  barracks  erected  In  the  Gondrecourt  area  by 
troops  of  the  First  Division  immediately  after  their  arrival  in  their  trainituc 
aren,  the  actual  work  of  construction  by  the  American  forces  in  France  was 

*  [The  Division  of  Constmctlon  and  Forestry  tn  Prance  to  Its  floal  form  was  one  af 
the  four  great  departments  of  the  Engineer  organisation  nnder  the  Chler  Kaalaaai  at 
the  American  Expeditionary  Forces.  Its  history  began  with  tbe  arrival  of  Qtm.  I>r- 
Khlng  In  France  when  Gen.  Taylor,  tbe  Chief  Bnglneer,  assigned  to  one  of  Ms  aanlataBta 
the  duty  of  directing  the  construction  Immediately  necessary  and  planninc  for  tbat 
ultimately  to  be  required  by  tbe  American  force*. 

In   August   of   1917    the   lines   of   communication   were   formally    organised    to 


all  phases  of  supply,  housing  and  transportation  In  rear  of  combat  sectors.  Ton- 
Btructlon  devolved  upon  the  chief  engineer  of  the  lines  of  eommnnleatloa  and  «-•> 
so  continued  unUl  by  a  reorganisation  in  February  of  1018,  tbe  llnea  of  romaranteatloa 
were  designated  as  the  Services  of  Supply.  This  Inclnded  as  one  of  Its  great  oaetaihw 
divisions  a  Service  of  Utilities,  with  Mai.  Gen.  William  C.  Langtltt  at  Its  bead  as 
Chief  of  UtUltfes.  This  service  Included  among  other  fuoetlona  a  Oepartaeat  <>{ 
Construction  and  Forestry  nnd  a  Department  of  Light  Ballway*  and  Roaoa.  In  July 
of  1918,  the  Service  of  ntiltttes  was  dtscootlnoed  as  aaeb  and  tbo  two  ilnaitimf 
named  were  merged  with  the  previously  existing  Engineer  Department.     Tbo  ckltf  of 
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commenced  by  the  Fifteenth  (Railway)  Engineers,  Col.  Edgar  Jadwin,  C.  E., 
romniandinR.  This  regiment  was  one  of  those  raised  in  May,  1917,  as  a  result 
of  the  Joffre  Mission  to  the  United  States.  It  arrived  at  Vlerson  July  28, 
IdlT;  Its  equipment  which  consisted  of  al)out  a  tralnload  of  tools  and  plant 
brought  from  America,  also  arrived  promptly.  The  regiment  at  once  began 
surveys,  and  construction  detachments  were  distributed  without  delay  to 
Issoudnn,  Bordeaux,  Gondrto)urt,  and  other  Important  points  between  the 
Atlantic  ports  and  the  combat  sectors. 

The  Seventeenth  Engineers  (Railway),  CoL  J.  S.  Sewell,  Engineers,  com- 
manding, arrived  at  St.  Nazalre  August  17,  1917;  the  Sixteenth  Engineers 
(Railway),  GoL  Harry  Burgess,  C.  B.,  commanding,  arrived  at  Is-sur-Tille 
August  26,  1917;  the  Eighteenth  Engineers  (Railway),  Col.  J.  B.  Cavananugh, 
,  0.  E.,  commanding,  arrived  at  Bordeaux  August  20,  1917 ;  the  Tenth  Engineers 
(Forestry),  Col.  J.  A.  Woodruff,  C.  B.,  commanding,  arrived  at  Nevers  October 
9,  1917  (later  consolidated  with  the  Twentieth  Engineers,  Forestry).  Other 
regiments,  such  as  the  Eleventh,  Twenty-third,  Twenty-fifth,  Thirty-third, 
Fifty-fifth,  Thirty-second,  One  hundred  and  sixth,  One  hundred  and  ninth. 
Three  hundred  and  ninth,  Three  hundred  and  eleventh.  Three  hundred  and 
eighteenth.  Three  hundred  and  nineteenth,  and  many  other  regiments  and 
battalions  performed  valuable  service  during  the  time  they  were  in  the 
S.  O.  S.,  but  the  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth,  Seventeenth,  Eighteenth,  Tenth,  and 
Twentieth,  by  virtue  of  their  early  arrival  and  long  service  may  be  con- 
sindered  as  having  formed  the  backbone  of  the  field  construction  forces  of 
the  Services  of  Supply. 

The  organization  as  modified  by  Gen.  Jadwin  in  May,  1918,  consisted  of  a 
central  office  at  Tours,  the  headquarters  of  the  Services  of  Supply,  organized 
into  four  sections,  viz:  Administration,  General  Construction,  Railroads  and 
Doc-ks,  and  Forestry,  all  In  charge  of  a  deputy  director. 

The  construction  work  in  the  field  was  carried  on  through  section  engineer 
officers  whose  territory  corresponded  with  that  of  the  sections  of  services  of 
supply  and  consisted  of  an  advance  section,  an  intermediate  section  (divided 
into  two  construction  sections  on  account  of  its  extent),  and  seven  base  sections, 
each  embracing  the  territory  around  a  pori  of  debarkation. 

The  forestry  work  In  the  field  was  carried  on  through  district  commanders, 
each  of  whom  also  commanded  a  battalion  of  the  forestry  troops  which  oper- 
ated from  two  to  eight  sawmills.  The  districts  in  the  advance  section  and 
those  in  Base  Section  No.  2,  where  most  of  the  forestry  operations  were 
located,  were  combined  under  a  section  forestry  officer.  These  olBcers  acted 
directly  under  the  central  ofllce  for  production  and  shipments  outside  their 
own  section,  but  filled  local  requisitions  on  orders  of  the  section  engineer 
oflk-er  in  whose  section  they  were  located. 

The  changing  and  rapidly  increasing  force,  together  with  the  size  whieii  it 
had  attained  at  the  time  of  the  armistice— 150,823  men,  of  which  127,000  were 
available  for  work — and  its  wide  distributhm,  called  for  an  elastic  and  adapt- 
able organization  and  methods. 

This  was  obtained  by  means  of  a  decentralized  organization  and  the  use  of 
type  plans  as  far  as  practicable.  The  work  was  handled  by  the  Director  of 
Construction  and  Forestry  with  a  central  office  at  Tours,  operating  through 
a  section  E^ngineer  officer  In  each  of  the  sections.  General  instructions  were 
originally  given  to  the  section  Engineer  officers,  who  were  supported  con- 
sistently so  long  as  they  observed  the  general  policies  of  the  director  and  of 
higher  authority.  Every  possible  help  was  given  them  by  the  central  office  in 
the  securing  of  men  and  materials.  The  central  office,  under  the  Immediate 
charge  of  the  deputy  director,  carried  on  continuously  along  established  poli- 

ntllitiea  became  the  head  of  the  consolidated  department  and  succeeded  to  the  title  of 
tbe  Chief  Engineer,  A.  B.  F.  The  previously  existing  activities  connected  with  military 
enfrinr^ring  operations,  engineer  supply,  coDstructlon  and  forestry,  and  itiriit  railways 
and  roads,  were  continued  as  operating  divisions  of  tbe  new  and  enlarged  Bnerlneer  or- 
ganliatlon  wltb  a  director  at  thp  head  of  each. 

For  brief  periods  in  the  summer  months  of  1917,  Col.  C.  W.  Kuts  and  Brig.  Gen. 
C.  B.  HcKlnstry  served  successively  as  chief  engineer,  lines  of  communication.  Brig. 
Gen.  M.  H.  Patrick  was  appointed  chief  engineer,  lines  of  communication,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1917,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  the  position  until  May  22,  1918,  the  title 
having  bee^  changed  in  the  meantime  to  that  of  Director  of  Construction  and  Forestry, 
with  no  material  change  in  duties.  Gen.  Patrick  having  been  appointed  Chief  of  the 
Air  Service,  A.  E.  F.,  ne  was  succeeded  as  Director  of  Construction  and  Forestry  by 
Biig.  Gen.  Edgar  Jadwin,  who  remained  in  charge  of  the  constrnction  work  of  the 
A.  B.  F.  until  demobilization  of  the  forces  bad  been  practically  completed  In  July, 
J919.— Ed.) 

Bee  editorial  at  dose  of  this  article. 
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SOME  OF  THE  WORKS  OF  THE 
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THE  GRKAT  DOCKS  AT  BASSENS  WITH  UP-TO-DATE  FACILITIES— BlILT  AND 
EQUIPPED  BY  AMERICAN  ENGINEERS  AT  A  SPEED  THAT  CAUSED  THE 
FRENCH    TO    MARVEL. 


imemi^fv&  iiiiiwicaEg-^ 


SAVENEY   DAM,    40    FEET    HIGH,    6.000    YARDS    CONCRETE.    10,000.000    GALLON'S 

STORAGE. 

Great  engineering  projects  of  every  kind  are  Indispensable  to  Tictory  In  modrrs 
Including  water  and  rail  terminals,  docks,  light  and  standard  railways,  bridges,  r«ad>, 
electrical  Installations,  refrigeration,  etc.  Wltb  unlimited  seal,  enthuataam  aad 
sonnel,  plant  and  materials,  and  the  necessity  of  conducting  dlfflcnlt  work  In  a  forrica 
to  them,  and  contributed  to  the  great  victory  of  civilisation. 
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AMERICAN  ENGINEERS  IN   FRANCE. 


THE  GREAT  REFRIGERATING   PLANT   AT   GIEVRES    UNDER   CONSTRUCTION. 
CAPACITY  7,500  TONS  OF  MEAT,   AND  600  TONS  OF  ICE  DAILY. 


THE    RAILROAD    BRIDGE    AT    NEVERS.      BUILT    IN    "JIG-TIME"    TO    CARRY 

HEAVIEST    LOADS. 

war.  The  Engineers  with  the  A.  E.  F.  undertook  vast  works  of  every  conceivable  class, 
buildings  of  all  kinds  and  all  materials,  machine  shops,  dams,  water  supply,  sewerage, 
patriotism.  Joyously  surmounting  all  the  difficulties  resulting  from  Inadequate  per- 
land  across  the  seas,  they  rapidly  and  successfully  accomplished  every  task  assigned 
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cies  and  precedents.  The  director  was  thereby  enabled  to  spend  considerable 
time  in  inspections  and  consultations  with  the  officers  in  the  field,  and  the 
cnnsideratiou  of  special  suggestions,  recommendations,  and  requests  made  by 
the  various  section  Engineer  officers  and  otheiB  concerned. 

The  results  confirm  this  as  a  satisfactory  type  of  organization  for  handling 
a  larpe  construction  force  under  such  varying  and  trying  conditions. 
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Throughout  the  entire  period  of  construction  the  labor  forces  available  were 
inadequate.  There  was  in  particular  a  shortage  of  technical  troops.  It  was 
necessary  to  use  combatant  troops  and  general  labor  organizations  to  perform 
special  construction  work.  Such  technical  troops  as  were  available  were 
necessarily  used  for  purpose  of  supervision.  RequesU  were  repeatedly  made 
on  the  United  States  for  the  selection  and  organization  of  technical  troops, 
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but  the  need  for  them  and  combatant  troops  at  the  front  and  the  Inadequnte 
transportation  facilities  made  it  impossible  to  obtain  adequate  technical 
troops  and  common  labor.  The  use  of  civilian  labor  recruited  from  men  not 
physically  suited  for  service  at  the  front  was  not  a  success.  Because  of  tills 
constant  shortage,  it  was  necessary  to  curtail  the  construction  program  at  all 
times  and  to  limit  it  to  bare  necessities. 

The  various  classes  of  construction  work  carried  on  may  be  subdivided 
into — 

1.  Shelter  for  troops,  including  camps  of  various  tjrpea  such  as  rest  and 
depot  division  areas,  embarkation  camps,  camps  for  stevedores,  women's 
camps,  enclosures  for  American  prisoners  and  prisoners  of  war,  Instmctloa 
centers,  and  schools  for  Army,  corps,  Artillery,  Aviation,  Tank,  Motor  Trans- 
port, Ordnance,  Chemical  Warfare  Service,  etc., 

2.  Hospitalization,  consisting  of  base,  camp,  evacuation,  and  Red  Cross  hos- 
pitals and  convalescent  camps. 

3.  Ports,  comprising  the  construction  of  docks  and  warehouses  thereon,  rail- 
road connections,  and  lighters. 

4.  Railroads,  including  engine  terminals,  regulating  stations,  double-tracklnc 
at  various  congested  points,  cut-offs,  receiving,  classification  and  departure 
yards  and  tracks  In  storage  depots,  and  their  connection  with  the  ports. 

5.  Storage  depots.  Including  large  storage  depots  required  at  the  ports  and  in 
the  Intermedlnte  and  advance  sections;  also  special  ammunition  and  aviation 
d^wts,  coal  storage  yards,  gasoline  and  oil  stations,  motor  transport  centers, 
remount  depots,  veterinary  hospitals,  refrigerating  plants,  and  salvage  plants. 

6.  Roads. 

All  of  tlie  above  work  was  in  sole  charge  of  the  Division  of  Construction  and 
Forestry  from  Its  beginning,  except  the  following : 

(a)  Railroad  construction,  which  was  in  charge  of  the  C.  E.,  L.  of  C,  up  to 
September  14, 1917,  when  it  was  turned  over  to  the  Transportation  Departmenc 
It  was  again  placed  under  the  Division  of  Constrnctlon  and  Forestry  on  March 
12,  1918.  Of  the  1,035  miles  of  railroad  constructed,  62  miles,  or  6  per  cent, 
were  constructed  wlille  the  work  was  In  charge  of  the  Transportation  De- 
partment. 

(b)  Air  Service  construction,  taken  ovw  by  the  Dlvl^on  of  Construction 
and  Forestry  on  December  31,  1917,  when  approximately  7  per  cent  of  the 
total  work  had  been  completed. 

(c)  Ordnance  construction,  assumed  by  the  Division  of  Construction  and 
Forestry  on  January  17,  1918.  About  1  per  cent  of  this  work  had  been  com- 
pleted before  that  date. 

SHELTEB  FOB  TBOOPS. 

• 

Both  in  scope  and  general  character  of  construction,  the  problem  of  providing 
shelter  for  troops  had  many  features  in  common  with  the  one  of  building  h<N- 
pltals.  In  fact,  it  was  generally  the  erection  of  demountable  barracks  that 
served  to  Initiate  engineer  troops  newly  arrived  In  France  Into  actual  con- 
struction work  on  foreign  soil.  Tovras  were  flooded  far  beyond  their  billeting 
capacity  as  the  stream  of  American  soldiers  came  to  flow  Inland  from  base  port.s 
so  that  additional  nccommodatlons  on  a  large  scale  In  the  form  of  camps  of 
various  types  had  to  be  furnished.  The  engineer  department  undertook  tlic 
task  of  supplying  barracks  for  one-third  of  the  United  States  troops  In  Fn»ni.r, 
assuming  that  the  remainder  would  be  billeted. 

According  to  G.  O.  No.  46,  G.  H.  Q.,  A.  E.  F.,  1917,  prescribing  the  allowance 
for  troops  as  20  square  feet  per  man.  In  addition  to  kitchens  and  mess  halK 
16  barracks  20  by  100  feet  were  required  for  1,000  men.  Contracts  were  maile 
for  demountable  barracks  with  the  Blench  and  British  Governments  and  with 
civilian  contractors  In  Prance  and  Switzerland.  A  total  of  nppmximatfly 
23,000  barracks  were  contracted  for,  of  which  15,000,  including  4,500  hoapital 
barracks,  were  delivered.  Most  of  them  were  of  the  demountable  t>-pe.  In- 
liveries  were  very  slow  except  during  August,  September,  and  Octob«>r,  191  k, 
when  over  1,000  barracks  per  month  were  n-ceived.  Ou  account  of  these  .slow 
deliveries  It  was  necessary  to  construct  barracks  tn  place  from  lumber  fur- 
nished by  forestry  troops.  Two  types  of  barracks  were  developed,  utlUxtng  ihe 
minimum  of  lumber.  Type  B  barracks  required  only  6J.0O  feet  b.  m.  of  lamber, 
and  the  type  C  barracks  using  corrugated  iron  roof  and  sides,  with  frame  •t 
wood,  requiring  only  1,600  feet  b.  m.  of  lumber.  These  barracks  were  t\u- 
nlshed  with  four-man  bunks  and  would  accommodate  about  100  men. 
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A  total  of  approximately  17,X20  barracks  were  erected,  which  represents  324 
miles  of  barracks. 

The  largest  camp  iDTolving  the  construction  of  barracks  and  other  facilities 
was  the  Pontanezen  Camp  at  Brest  for  80,000  men — 25,000  in  tents  and  55,000 
lu  barracks — ^for  which  over  500  barracks  for  officers  and  men  were  constructed. 
There  were  also  constructed  for  this  camp  15  mess  halls  and  kitchens,  each 
with  a  rated  capacity  for  4,500  men  per  hour;  a  complete  bathing,  delouslng, 
and  laundry  plant  and  numerous  administration,  storage,  and  welfare  build- 
ings. The  tendency  at  the  larger  concentration  and  embarkation  camps  has 
been  toward  large  kitchens  operated  by  permanent  personnel.  There  have  been 
several  types  of  these  kitchens  developed,  the  largest  of  which  are  those  at 
Pontanezen  Camp,  where  although  these  have  a  rated  capacity  of  4,500  men 
per  hour,  one  of  these  kitchens  has  a  record  of  7,000  men  served  la  58  minutes. 

HOBPmXSZATtOlt. 

In  August,  1917,  instructions  were  Issued  to  provide  for  hospitalization  on 
the  lines  of  communication  for  300,000  men.  In  September,  1917,  nine  French 
hospitals  were  taken  over,  each  of  which  was  a  nucleus  for  a  hospital  center, 
the  original  total  capacity  being  about  6,000  beds,  which  were  finally  developed 
into  about  34  800  beds. 

During  the  fall  of  1917  it  was  found  impossibfe  to  obtain  many  existing 
hospitals  from  the  French,  so  that  preparations  were  made  to  construct  a 
large  number  of  barrack  hospitals.  Meanwhile,  hospitalization  had  been  tenta- 
tively authorized  for  10  per  cent  of  the  strength  of  the  A.  K.  F.  A  great  deal 
of  time  was  consumed  in  determining  upon  the  sites,  due  to  the  necessity  of 
meeting  the  conditions  proposed  by  French  and  American  services  interested. 
Plans  of  the  standard-type  barrack  hospital  were  developed.  A  type  A  standard 
hospital  provided  for  1,000  normal  beds  and  1,000  beds  by  crisis  expansion  in 
tentage,  and  a  type  B  camp  hospital  provided  300  beds. 

The  experiences  of  both  the  French  and  English  were  freely  consulted  In 
original  type  plans  and  much  attention  given  in  the  preparation  of  revised 
plans  to  economy  of  materials  and  personnel.  For  further  economy  in  per- 
sonnel, administration,  and  supply,  hosj»ltaIs  were  grouped,  as  far  as  local  con- 
ditions would  permit,  into  centers  of  hospitalization.  These  centers  were 
osnally  developed  In  multiples  of  the  type  A  1,000-bed  base  hospital  to  any  size 
required.  j 

Contracts  were  at  oncie  made  for  hospital  barracks,   but  deliveries  were  ] 

slow  and  resort  was  had  to  construction  in  place,  using  materials  most  avail-  i 

able.     Most  hospitals  were  constructed  of  lumber,  but  In   some  cases  light  ! 

nmsonry  walls  and  concrete  floors  were  used.    At  first  a  number  of  contracts  I 

for  this  work  were  let,  as  the  contractors  were  then  able  to  obtain  materials, 
8nn>lie8,  and  labor  not  available  to  the  A.  B.  F.    This  advantage  steadily  de- 
creased during  1918  as  the  A.  E.  F.  obtained  access  to  all  markets  for  materials  , 
and  as  the  quantity  of  troop  labor  increased,  while  at  the  same  time  It  became  ' 
Increasingly  difficult  for  the  contractors  to  get  labor  and  materials  and  to  | 
obtain  transportation. 

In  May,  1918,  the  rate  of  troop  arrivals  was  doubled,  and  on  June  1,  1918, 
the  commander  In  chief  directe«l  that  there  be  maintained  an  actual  current  ! 

bed  status  aggregating  15  per  cent  of  the  A.  E.  F.  strength  In  Europe.    The  I 

Immediate  effect  was  to  triple  the  necessary  rate  of  hoeqpltnl  construction.  I 

This  Increased  rate  was  more  than  met.  I 

On  November  14,  1918,  due  to  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  the  authorized 
capacity  of  hospitalization  was  reduced  to  7i  per  cent.  At  that  date  bed  space 
liad  been  provided  for  280,000,  or  14.2  per  cent  of  the  strength  of  the  A.  E.  F. 

Of  the  hospital  space  of  280,000  beds  provided  on  armistice  day,  139.000  beds 
were  in  French  buildings,  and  space  for  141,000  beds  had  been  provided  by  con- 
struction. In  other  words,  slightly  over  one-half  of  the  total  hospitalization 
was  provided  by  construction.  This  amounted  to  7,700  hospital  barracks, 
which  represents  127  railps  of  wards. 

In  the  1,000-bed  base  hospitals  spacing  of  beds  provided  for  3  feet  4  Inches 
between  beds.  This  gave  1,000  patients  per  unit,  unit  consisting  of  20  ward 
bnltdlngs  and  other  buildings  necessary  for  administration,  feeding,  operating, 
et".,  and  13  buildings  for  personnel. 

As  Indicated  above,  the  D.  0.  &  P.  was  always  able  to  keep  ahead  of  the 
iramber  of  patients  on  the  standard  basis,  taking  into  consideration  the  French 
hospitals  secured  and  tents  erected.     The  standard  1,000-bed  hospital  unit 
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contemplated  tentage  to  the  same  amount,  so  that  2,000  men  wovid  he  handkNl 
In  these  units  in  emergencies  with  the  same  general  facilities  intended,  in 
normal  times,  for  1,000.  Due  to  the  lact  of  sufBcieiit  medical  personnel  mid 
equipment  to  operate  all  the  hospitals,  particularly  those  in  French  buildine-. 
and  to  the  shortage  of  teata,  there  were  frequently  more  than  1,000  men 
placed  per  unit  of  the  base  hospitals,  as  those  units  enabled  the  largest  num- 
ber of  men  to  be  taken  care  of  with  the  minimum  medical  pammaei.  At  times 
the  numb«:  thus  handled  per  oiAt  was  as  great  as  1,G00. 

The  maximum  number  of  beds  occnpled  by  sick,  wounded,  and  convalescent 
never  exceeded  10  per  cent,  and  the  available  bed  space  since  the  first  we<>fe 
in  July,  1918,  was  at  all  times  at  least  50,000  beds  in  excess  of  the  number  uf 
beds  occupied,  although  tentage  for  crisis  emnnslon  and  operating  penunnel 
was  uot  provided  in  sufficient  amount  to  match  the  bed  space  provided  b.v 
construction. 

The  large  scale  of  hospital  construction  is  typified  by  the  20,000  bed  type. 
A  base  hospital  centers  at  Mars  and  Mesves  in  the  intermediate  section,  each 
with  4,000-bed  convalescent  camps,  including  road,  water,  sewerage,  and  Hcht- 
ing  facilities,  and  other  features  necessary  that  the  projects  might  function 
as  full  grown  municipalities.  Each  of  the  20  1,000-bed  units  was  entirt-ly 
self-contained  and  provided  for  the  functioning  of  a  completely  equipped  h<w- 
pltal,  In  addition  to  the  buildings  for  administration  and  quarters  for  the 
operating  personneL  In  each  unit  were  20  ward  buildings,  in  additlot.'  t<> 
kitchens,  dining  rooms,  storerooms,  operating  buildings,  laboratory,  morgue, 
baths,  and  personnel  quarters,  a  total  of  58  buildings  per  unit. 

Work  on  the  Mars  Hospital  project  was  coraroencecl  February  23,  1918,  and 
was  60  per  cent  complete  when  stopped  by  the  armistice  on  Xovemljer  11.  At 
that  time  700  buildings,  covering  a  floor  space  of  33  acres,  bad  been  complet«l 
and  14,000  wounded  and  sick  American  officers  and  soldiers  were  hous«>d  in 
comparative  comfort,  and  provided  all  the  facilities  of  a  great  modem  hosplt.il 
In  the  specially  deslgne<l  operating  rooms  the  most  delicate  operations  <<( 
modem  surgery  could  be  undertaken  with  as  much  confidence  as  in  the  be«t  «(>- 
lK>inted  ho.<!pltal8  In  the  United  States.  The  provision  of  these  facilities  ne- 
ce.ssitate<l  the  construction  of  a  water-supply  system,  involving  a  10-lncb  pif*" 
line  5  miles  long  and  a  100,000-gallon  reinforced-concrete  reservoir ;  6  miles  of 
standard-gauge  railroad;  thousands  of  feet  of  concrete  sewer  pipe,  and  a 
15,000-volt  transmission  line  11  miles  long;  maximum  labor  employed,  4.1.'k: 
men. 

In  Its  scope  and  general  layout  the  hospital  project  at  Mesves  was  practloa!!j 
a  duplication  of  the  20,000-hed  base  center  at  Mars.  Access  to  the  site  va< 
provided  by  the  construction  of  3  miles  of  standard-gauge  railr«>ad.  and  !••• 
April  23,  1918,  the  first  tralnload  of  nmterlal  was  unloaded.  At  tlie  time  ihr 
armistice  was  signed  more  than  4,000  carloads  of  construction  material  Ikh! 
I>een  delivered  and  quarters  had  been  provldeil  for  over  20,000  patienta  Ad 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  some  of  the  work  Involved  may  be  obtained  by  f'l- 
sidering  the  fact  that  the  water-supply  system  necessitated  the  laying  iif  :> 
miles  of  pipe,  about  the  same  amount  also  being  required  In  the  sewer  s.vi>i>'i'i 
In  November,  when  oi)erations  were  curtailed,  a  total  of  45  acre«  of  coiHTvif 
floors  for  barracks  had  been  laid  and  no  less  than  23,000  windows,  containii:: 
270,000  panes  of  glass,  in  place.    The  maximum  amount  of  labor  was  5J84  m^n 

The  story  of  the  Mesves  project  is  one  of  continuous  struggle  against  a  short- 
age of  material,  labor,  and  transportation.  In  July  many  of  the  United  Siai>-< 
troops  and  many  of  the  motor  trucks  were  withdrawn  from  the  work.  At  tliU 
time  materials  were  arriving  in  trains,  requiring  the  unloading  of  ll.*)  rar* 
dally,  and  wounded  were  arriving  in  considerable  numbers.  The  uiaximui. 
number  of  patients  at  Mesves  on  November  11  was  approxinmtely  18,700. 

I>0BT8. 

At  first  the  main  ports  for  debarkation  for  American  supplies  werv  St. 
Nazalre,  Bordeaux,  and  La  Palllce,  using  existing  berths  allotted  to  tlie  A.  K  F. 
by  the  French  Government.  Brest  was  also  used,  but  chl^y  for  the  deharkai!»i 
of  troops.  These  ports  at  a  later  period  were  supplemented  by  Maraeille  ux^ 
certain  small  ports.  Supplies  coming  through  England  were  dlschargvd  at 
he  Havre.  French  ports  of  shallow  draft,  such  as  Tonnay-Cliarente  and  I** 
Sables  d'Olonne,  were  used  for  coal.  At  all  French  ports  it  was  neceaaaty  to 
alter  the  railway  facilities  to  American  standard,  which  is  explained  later  amler 
the  heading  of  railroads. 
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Wooden  barrack   buildings  at  Camp  No.  4,  near  Bordeaux. 
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Type  of  steel-frame  warehouse;  corrugatod-iron  roofing  and  siding,  employetl  ot 
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Additional  berths  needed  were  constructed  by  the  D.  C.  &  F.  Up  to  Novem- 
ber 16,  1918,  67  ship  berths  had  been  obtained  from  the  French  Government, 
12  had  been  constructed,  and  work  had  been  projected  and  material  and 
equipment  obtained  for  the  construction  of  a  total  of  40.  The  port  program  as 
finally  adopted  contemplated  the  use  of  160  berths  by  June,  1919,  40  of  which 
were  to  have  been  built,  the  balance  secured  from  the  French.  At  all  times 
there  was  a  sufficient  number  of  berths  in  advance  of  the  necessity  of  unloading 
of  materials  and  troops.  For  September  and  October,  1918,  the  total  number 
of  month  berths  actually  used  was  63,  and  the  total  number  available  77.  As 
against  this  there  was  an  average  of  7  vessels  \vaitlng  berths  in  the  harbors. 

During  the  early  days  of  the  A.  E.  F.  the  port  program  was  the  subject  of 
much  discussion.  As  a  result  of  this  discussion  the  only  construction  author- 
ized during  1917  was  the  10-berth  dock  at  American  Bas.sens,  with  a  prepon- 
derance of  opinion  In  favor  of  undertaking  the  construction  of  a  dock  at  Mon- 
tolr.  A  consolidation  of  this  opinion  began  to  take  form  in  December,  1917,  by 
the  appointment  of  a  board  of  engineers  known  as  the  "  Bassens  Board," 
primarily  to  make  recommendations  on  the  structural  difficulties  of  the  Bas- 
sens dock,  but  resulting  in  a  general  discussion  of  the  port  program. 

Further  progress  was  made  in  January,  1918,  when  the.Montoir  board  was 
appointed  to  report  on  the  practicability  of  construction  of  a  dock  at  Montoir. 
The  action  of  this  board  was  not  only  to  recommend  the  construction  of  a  dock 
at  Muutolr,  but  also  to  recommend  further  development  at  Brest  and  the  possi- 
bility of  using  the  port  of  Marseille,  provided  the  Navy  could  furnish  the  nec- 
essary protection. 

In  March,  1918,  the  chief  of  utilities  appointed  a  board  to  report  on  all 
possibilities  of  port  development.  This  board  again  recommended  the  construc- 
tion of  a  dock  at  Montoir,  also  docks  at  Talmont  and  at  Brest,  and  lighterage 
•locks  at  St.  Loubes  and  Dionges,  with  necessary  lighters  to  .serve  them. 

Construction  having  been  started  on  Montoir,  there  remained  many  details 
.vet  undecided.  In  July,  1918,  the  C.  G.,  S.  O.  S.,  appointed  Brig.  Gen.  Edgar 
.ladwin  and  Col.  W.  J.  Wilgus  as  a  board  to-  make  a  definite  detailed  report 
and  program  to  be  undertaken  Immediately  and  carried  through  to  completion 
by  June,  1919.  The  report  of  this  board  not  only  made  recommendations,  but 
alfo  estimates  of  n<aterial  and  labor  needed  and  transportation  by  rail  re- 
quired tar  each  project,  and  was  the  final  and  consolidated  program  for  all 
port  de^opment  In  the  A.  E.  F. 

Construction  was  started  on  a  10-berth  dock  at  American  Bassens  In  October, 
1917,  and  it  was  ready  for  berthing  ships  by  the  following  March.  This  dock 
was  4,100  feet  long. and  82  feet  wi<le.  As  originally  constructed,  it  was  built  of 
piles  and  timber  mainly  obtained  from  the  United  States.  It  had  ample  switch- 
ing facilities,  including  classification  and  departure  yards,  and  was  connected 
by  rail  with  the  10  berth  used  by  the  American  Array  at  French  Bassens,  the 
20  berths  being  connected  by  a  third  track  constructed  parallel  with  the  P.  O. 
railroad,  in  order  that  a  shuttle  service  could  be  operated  to  the  St.  Sulpice 
storage  project.  In  August  It  was  decided  to  reinforce  the  dock  for  Installa- 
tion of  American  gantry  cranes,  and  3,200  additional  80-foot  piling  were  driven. 
This  dock,  as  finally  constructed,  contained  11,000  piles  and  timber  amounting  to 
4.500,000  feet  b.  m.    It  was  equipped  with  40  American  gantry  cranes. 

The  port  program  at  Brest  included  the  construction  of  two  berths  on  the 
Jetee  de  "Est  and  four  berths  on  the  .Tetee  du  Sud.  The  two  berths  on  the 
Jetee  dc  TEst  were  th  only  ones  completed.  Ths  dock  Included  warehouses 
and  direct  track  connection  with  the  Etat  railroad.  Actual  construction  was 
started  In  July,  1918,  and  the  dock  was  In  use  the  following  September. 

Because  of  the  necessity  of  obtaining  accurate  soundings  and  other  data,  con- 
struction on  the  Montoir  Dock  was  not  started  until  July,  1918.  The  original 
plan  called  for  double-track  trestle  approach,  4,000  feet  in  length,  and  a  dock 
3,230  feet  long.  At  the  time  of  the  armistice  the  double-track  approach  had  been 
rompleted  and  40  per  cent  of  the  dock  proper.  Because  of  the  armistice,  it  was 
decided  to  construct  only  three  berths,  and  those  were  completed  and  in  use 
January,  1919.  The  outstanding  feature  of  the  construction  of  this  dock  was 
that  all  timbers  and  most  of  the  piles  were  obtained  in  France.  Piles  80  to  100 
feet  In  length  were  found  and  cut  In  the  Vosges,  hauled  to  the  nearest  railroad 
point,  and  shipped  by  rail  to  Montoir. 

Preliminary  work  for  the  10-berth  dock  and  storage  depot  at  Talmont  was 
well  advanced,  equipment  and  material  assembled,  and  railroad  built  Into  the 
dock  site  when  nil  work  was  stopped  by  the  signing  of  the  armistice.    This 
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<1ock  would  have  been  completed  by  June  1,  1919.    A  labor  force  of  2,500  men 

wns  engaged  on  this  work  during  October,  1918. 

Of  the  lighterage  docks  recommended  and  authorized  by  the  dodc  prograin, 
only  one,  St.  Loubes,  on  the  Dordogne  River  near  Bordeaux,  for  eight  bertha,  was 
completed  and  in  operation  at  the  time  of  the  armistice. 


I'UTiiin 


Other  docks  of  similar  design  were  under  construction  at  St  Pardon,  on  the 
same  river,  and  at  Donges,  near  Montolr,  and  material  had  been  deUvered  aixl 
other  dock  construction  was  ready  to  start  on  the  Jetee  du  Sud  at  Brest  and  at 
two  points  on  the  Seine  River  near  Rouen.  Fifty-eight  300-ton  lUchters  w«» 
constructed  from  French  timber  and  twenty-six  500-ton  lighters  from  Amertcao 
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timber,  besides  sev^i  derrick  barges  of  from  30  to  100  ton  lifting  capacity  and 
others  in  course  of  construction.  A  part  of  tliis  work  and  a  part  of  the  construc- 
tion of  Bassens  Dock  was  done  under  contract  by  the  Phcenlz  Construction  Oo. 
and  James  Stewart  &  Go. 

In  addition  to  the  above  construction,  detailed  plans  had  been  provided, 
equipment  assembled,  and  construction  started  for  adapting  many  French  berths 
to  American  standards,  notably  at  Marseille,  Toulon,  Cette,  Brest,  and  Le 
Havre,  in  accordance  with  the  program  mapped  out  in  the  Jadwin-Wllgus  re- 
port dated  August  19,  1918.  The  Seventeenth  Engineers  liandled  most  of  the 
work  near  St.  Nazalre,  and  the  Eighteenth  Engineers  that  near  Bordeaux. 

BAILBOADS. 

The  main  lines  of  communication  for  the  A.  E.  F.  utilized  existing  French 
double-track  railroads,  extending  from  the  ports  of  Brest,  St.  Nazalre,  La 
Paliice  and  Bordeaux  eastward  and  converging  in  the  center  of  BVance  within 
the  quadrangle  formed  by  the  cities  of  Tours,  Chateauroux,  Bourges,  and 
Orleans,  thence  radiating  easterly  to  Is-sui^TlIle,  Chaumont,  Neufchateau,  and 
St  Dlzler,  which  points  were  in  close  proximity  to  the  rear  of  the  American 
armies.  These  railroads  were  the  Paris-Orleans  Railway,  the  Paris,  Lyons 
&  Marseilles  Railway,  the  Etat  and  the  EiSt  railways.  These  railways  com- 
prised both  the  first  and  second  lines  of  communication,  and  were  the  lines  of 
railway  along  which  the  main  American  facilities  were  constructed  and  upon 
which  American  trains  with  American  train  crews  were  operated.  The  Paris, 
Lyons  &  Marseilles  Railway,  from  Marseilles  and  Toulon,  was  also  used,  but, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  track  changes  at  the  ports.  Included  no  American 
facilltlea  and  was  operated  by  the  French. 

Starting  at  the  ports  and  extending  the  «itire  length  of  the  lines  of  com- 
mnnication,  all  construction  work  was  done  in  a  very  densely  populated  foreign 
conntry,  with  all  the  consequent  difficulties  to  be  met  and  overcome. 

The  track  layouts  at  the  dock  and  port  facilities  were  entirely  the  French 
standard,  where  tracks  were  parallel  and  all  connection  was  by  means  of  turn- 
tables operated  by  hand,  making  a  very  slow  and  cumbersome  operation.  In 
order  to  get  the  maximum  capacity  and  use  of  American  railway  equipment 
it  was  necessary  to  change  from  the  French  standard  to  the  American  standard 
of  switching.  This  change  entailed  a  complete  rearrangement  of  tracks,  with 
all  the  coincident  troubles  of  street  crossing,  removal  of  buildings,  overhead 
crossing,  and  the  construction  work  carried  on  under  traffic.  At  St.  Nazalre, 
the  first  port  used  by  the  A.  E.  F.,  these  changes  entailed  a  rearrangement  and 
construction  to  the  American  standard  of  switching  of  a  total  of  23  miles  of 
track,  and  at  other  French  ports  and  docks  in  like  proportion. 

There  was  urgent  necessity  for  getting  the  supplies  away  from  the  ship's 
side  as  fast  as  possible,  and  in  order  to  do  this  it  was  necessary  to  build  direct 
track  connection  under  American  control  between  the  docks  and  the  storage 
and  classification  yards.  At  St.  Nazalre,  a  double-track  connection  was  built, 
approximately  4  miles  in  length,  involving  considerable  grading  and  one 
double-track  bridge  across  the  Etang  de  Mean.  At  Bordeaux  a  third  track  was 
built  parallel  to  the  Paris-Orleans  road,  a  distance  of  S  miles,  to  the  storage 
yard  at  St.  Sulpice. 

In  order  to  properly  classify  and  store  supplies  pending  shipment,  it  was 
necessary  to  build  extensive  yards  and  storehouses  as  near  to  the  ports  as  there 
was  available  ground.  These  were  built  at  Montolr  for  St.  Nazalre,  at  St. 
Luce  for  Nantes,  at  St.  Sulpice  for  Bordeaux,  and  similar  construction  wsis 
started  at  Algrefeullle  for  La  Palllce,  and  Miramas  for  Marseilles. 

The  storage  depot  at  Montolr  was  originally  designed  for  a  total  trackage  of 
240  miles.  The  construction  work  proceeded  as  the  facilities  were  needed,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  armistice  128  miles  of  track  had  been  built  and  were  In 
operation.  These  facilities  included  complete  operating  facilities,  comprising 
23  miles  of  track  in  receiving  and  departure  yards,  5  miles  in  classification 
yards,  5  miles  in  engine  terminal,  6  miles  in  ordnance  storage  yard,  and  the 
balance  of  track  to  serve  general  storage  warehouses  and  the  many  connections 
necessary  to  serve  minor  facilities.  Construction  of  the  project  at  Montolr 
started  on  September  30,  1917,  and  was  completed  December  31,  1918.  The 
mazlmnm  number  of  men  engaged  in  the  construction  work  was  3,083.  The 
project  at  St.  Sulpice  was  practically  Identical  with  that  at  Montolr. 

The  two  large  intermediate  storage  projects  were  located  at  Olevres,  and 
Montierchaume,  near  the  city  of  Chateauroux.  These  projects  were  intended 
to  accommodate  the  reserve  supplies  for  the  operation  of  the  American  Army. 
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At  the  storage  project  at  Glevres,  supplies  were  received  from  all  ports 
and  held  In  storage  until  needed  In  the  advance  depots  or  elsewhere.  Thi:» 
project  as  originally  designed  contemplated  a  total  trackage  of  280  miles,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  armistice  there  was  laid  and  In  operatioD  143  miles  of  track, 
which  comprised  the  36  miles  in  the  receiving  and  departure  yard,  9  miles  in 
the  classification  yards,  7  miles  in  engine  terminal,  13  miles  in  engineer  depot 
for  open  storage,  and  the  balance,  69  miles,  to  serve  the  165  warehouses,  re- 


frigerating plant  and  other  lesser  facilities.  Glevres  was  tlie  Inrsrut  of  t! 
storage  facilities.  It  covered  an  area  6  miles  in  length  and  2  In  depth.  Tin  ri 
were  30,000  men  stationed  In  camps  within  the  project,  20,000  for  cottrtrm-ir". 
and  10,000  for  operation  purposes.  Constmction  work  was  started  at  Oicvrr* 
by  the  Fifteenth  Engineers  (Railway)  in  September,  1917,  and  tbe  depot 
started  functioning  in  November  of  the  same  year.  Tbe  madmnm  number  o; 
men  employed  on  construction  was  5,877. 

The  intermediate   storage  yards  at   Montlerchaume  were  deslimed   oa   ap- 
proximately the  same  plan  and  size  as  Olevres.    Cionstnictlon  work  was  started 
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on  a  small  scale  in  April,  1918,  and  was  accelerated  In  June,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  armistice  a  total  amount  of  50  miles  of  track  had  been  laid,  including 
receiving,  classification,  and  departure  yards,  engine  terminal  and  storage 
tracks. 

Ammunition  storage  depots  were  constructed  at  Jonchery,  Mehun,  Issoudun, 
and  St.  Loubes. 

Advance  storage  and  regulating  stations  were  built  at  Is-sur-Tllle  and  Llffol- 
le-Grand,  and  the  French  regulating  station  at  St  Dialer  was  used.  At  Is-sur- 
Tille,  10  miles  north  of  Dijon,  the  largest  advance  storage  and  regulating 
station  was  built  comprising  a  total  of  95  miles  of  track.  This  was  divided 
into  receiving,  classification,  and  departure  yards,  storage  and  miscellaneous 
tracks,  and  included  engine  terminal  facilities.  Construction  on  this  project 
commenced  October,  1917,  by  the  Sixteenth  Engineers,  and  the  station  began 
fanctionlHg  in  December  of  the  same  year,  and  was  practically  completed  in 
Jane,  1918.  The  construction  of  this  yard  Involved  heavy  grading,  a  large  part 
of  which  was  in  solid  rock.  The  maximum  number  of  men  engaged  on  this 
work  during  the  course  of  construction  was  3,984. 

Liffol-le-Grand,  near  Neufchateau,  was  in  reality  a  regulating  station,  with 
comparatively  small  amount  of  storage.  It  consisted  of  28  miles  of  track  in 
receiving,  departure,  and  classification  yards,  7  miles  of  track  in  engine  terminal 
facilities,  12  miles  for  storage  purposes.  Construction  was  started  in  April, 
1918,  but  for  military  reasons  the  work  was  not  rushed  until  the  following 
July.  The  maximum  number  of  men  engaged  on  work  was  2,576.  The  work 
was  practically  complete,  and  the  yard  functioning  in  October,  1918. 

It  was  found  that  the  engine  terminal  facilities  along  the  French  railways 
would  not  be  of  sufficient  capacity  to  handle  the  heavy  traffic  necessary  to 
adequately  supply  the  A.  E.  F.,  and  as  these  engine  terminals  were  In 
congested  centers,  it  was  decided  to  build  new  ones  solely  for  American 
operations.  Under  this  program  engine  terminals  were  built  at  Montoir, 
Saumur,  GiSvres,  Cercy-la-Tour,  Is-sur-Tille,  Llffol-le-Grand,  and  along  the 
line  out  of  Bordeaux,  at  Nexon,  Perigueux,  and  Montlerchaume.  All  these 
engine  terminals  were  constructed  and  in  operation.  Studies  were  made  in 
some  cases  construction  was  started  on  other  engine  terminals  in  order  to  fur- 
ther increase  the  American  traffic,  but  these  were  suspended  by  the  armistice. 

The  engine  terminals  were  practically  of  the  same  design,  including  receiv- 
ing and  departure  yards,  engine  bouse  and  repair  shop  and  other  necessary 
facilities.  The  trackage  involved  varied  from  8  to  14  miles.  The  water  sup- 
ply along  the  French  railroads  used  by  the  A.  E.  F.  was  improved  and  aug- 
mented in  numerous  places. 

In  addition  to  the  railroad  work  as  set  forth  above,  it  was  necessary  to  con- 
struct sidings  and  spur  lines  at  the  various  hospitals,  aviation  centers,  camps, 
ordnance  storage  projects,  oil  and  gasoline  stations,  and  to  the  many  forestry 
operations.  A  total  of  1,055  miles  of  railroad  was  constructed.  If  this  were  laid 
in  a  continuous  line  it  would  reach  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at  St.  Nazaire 
across  France  and  Germany  and  to  the  Russian  frontier. 

Comprehensive  plans  were  prepared  by  the  transportation  service  for  all 
track  facilities,  but  the  shortage  of  materials  and  labor  and  the  rapid  increase 
of  the  program  of  troop  arrivals  called  for  wise  discrimination  as  to  what 
was  needed  and  what  was  not,  in  order  to  meet  the  actual  situation.  It  was 
necessary  to  make  decisions  almost  from  day  to  day  as  to  what  tracks  should 
be  put  down  on  the  various  projects  extending  from  the  ports  to  the  front,  in 
order  to  provide  facilities  urgently  and  immediately  needed,  as  there  were 
neither  labor  nor  materials  to  construct  all  facilities  shown  on  plans.  The  com- 
prehensive plans  contemplated  four  tracks  along  each  line  of  storehouses  and 
open  storage  space,  two  on  each  side  of  the  storehouse.  It  was  found  In  prac- 
tice that  at  the  Intermediate  depots  all  the  traffic  could  be  handled  on  one 
track  on  one  side  of  each  line  of  storehouses  without  unreasonable  delay  in 
loading  and  unloading  of  cars.  Later,  the  same  type  of  arrangement  was  also 
being  used  at  the  large  base  depots. 

Experience  and  observation  of  the  tracks  which  were  used  most  and  those 
that  were  not  largely  used  led  to  the  conclusion  that  on  this  class  of  work, 
under  war  conditions,  to  avoid  loss  of  man-power  and  material  without  ade- 
quate return,  considering  the  rapidly  changing  conditions.  It  was  advisable 
to  put  in  little  more  than  the  number  of  tracks  that  were  needed  to  start  opera- 
tions, leaving  space  to  add  others  as  their  necessity  develops. 
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STOBAQE  DEPOTS. 

The  covered  storage  as  estimated  by  the  varlons  servloes  was  origiiially  21 
square  feet  per  man  In  the  A.  E.  P.,  but  It  was  found  by  experience  that  tor  ■ 
00-day  reserve,  10  square  feet  per  man  was  sufficient  for  supplies  actnally  re- 
quiring cover,  inclusive  of  ammunition.  This  was  later  reduced  to  5  aqiuire 
feet  when  a  reserve  of  45  days  was  decided  upon.  These  t«qnit«inents  w«re 
met  as  follows: 

SqqarefeFt  Sqwueteet. 

Oidvres 8.850, 000 

St.  Sulpice 2, 6G2, 000 

Montoir 3, 459,  oqq 

Montlerchaume 1,222,000 

Is-sur-TlUe 1, 380, 000 

Other  depots 3, 008, 000 

Total  depot  storage 16, 168;  000 

Dock  storage S,  ZIZ,  000 

Miscellaneous  storage 3, 8S8, 000 

Grand  total 23^2881,000 

Original  warehouses  were  constructed  of  lumber  with  ruberold 
Owing  to  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  lumber,  a  type  was  develc^ed  wltb 
frame  and  corrugated-iron  roofing  and  sides,  using  round  poles  for  posts.  Tbe 
warehouse  was  50  by  490  feet,  and  12  feet  high  at  the  eaves  and  required 
only  20,800  feet  board-measure  of  lumber  and  44,000  square  feet  of  cormgmtcd 
iron,  and  could  be  easily  and  quickly  erected.  At  OiSvres,  on  one  occasion,  a 
warehouse  of  50  by  294  feet  was  erected  by  80  men  in  8|  Itours,  only  tlie  roof 
and  ends  being  covered— with  corrugated  iron. 

It  was  found  necessary  to  omit  floors  except  in  buildings  where  rappHea 
subject  to  Injury  by  moisture,  such  as  sugar,  salt,  and  flour,  were  stored.  In 
these  cases  a  floor  was  built,  or  the  supplies  were  placed  on  loose  dunnage. 

Considerable  attention  was  also  given  to  the  question  of  placing  in  open  stor- 
age supplies  that  would  not  be  damaged  In  the  length  of  time  tliat  they  woold 
tiave  to  remain  In  the  open.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  followtetr 
main  classes  of  supplies  can  be  placed  in  the  open  with  paulln  covers  wlthoat 
material  damage :  Hay,  canned  goods,  small  arms  ammunition,  and  proJectUe*. 

The  principal  motor  transport  project  was  the  main  base  plant  and  repair 
shop  at  Vemeuil,  near  Nevers.  It  was  designed  to  serve  as  the  baae  repair 
center  for  the  motor  transport  corps.  The  total  number  of  vehicles  repaired 
in  this  plant  up  to  March  1,  1919,  amounted  to:  Light  and  heavy  trucks.  4.502: 
automobiles,  1,700;  ambulances,  324;  motorcycles.  3,230,  and  bicycles,  1.724. 
Repair  parts,  amounting  to  485,724,  have  been  manufactured  from  raw  mait^ 
rial,  and  6,635  broken  and  salvaged  motor  vehicle  parts  have  been  retnrmd 
to  service.  In  addition,  repair  and  salvage  work  was  done  on  horse-dravn 
vehicles  and  other  miscellaneous  equipment  and  material. 

The  project  consisted  of  the  main  base  plant,  which  included  14,400  sqaar» 
feet  of  office  space,  120,000  square  feet  of  stock  storage,  and  361,000  aqnare 
feet  of  shops;  the  camp  for  personnel,  amounting  to  a  total  floor  space  of 
302,430  square  feet;  and  the  prisoner-of-war  encloaures. 

The  principal  Air  Service  project  was  the  Air  Service  production  ceatiT, 
No.  2,  at  Romorantln,  near  Gifivres.  This  project  was  designed  to  be  the  laaiD 
assembly  and  salvage  depot  for  the  Air  Service  in  France  and  waa  to  r««4Te 
and  assemble  all  airplanes  from  the  United  States,  to  salvage  a  large  part  of 
the  planes  from  the  front,  to  repair  and  rebuild  planes,  to  repair  and  maintain 
all  motor  transportation  for  the  Air  Service,  and  to  serve  as  a  depot  f<T 
Air  Service  supplies.  Later,  a  complete  balloon  depot  and  repair  station  and 
1,000-bed  base  hospital  were  added.  The  location  was  chosen  principally  be- 
cause it  was  assessible  to  the  converging  main  lines  of  communication  fmm 
the  ports,  and  at  the  same  time  within  easy  flying  distance  of  the  distrtbatinc 
points  near  the  front,  while  still  near  the  extreme  bombing  radios  for  Mnar 
planes. 

The  supply  depot  and  airplane  spare  parts  depot  handled  all  Air  Serrlce 
supplies  and  all  airplane  and  euRlne  parts.  An  averge  of  80  cars  per  day 
were  used  in  handling  these  suppUes.  „  ^       . 

The  original  project  was  authorized  December  27,  1917.  A  small  detarfa 
ment  of  Engineers  started  work  on  the  railroad  on  January  21,  inS.    Tbe 
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first  Air  Service  personnel  arrived  January  19,  and  began  erecting  barracks 
January  21.  The  maximnin  number  of  men  employed  at  one  time  was  2,684. 
Wlien  construction  was  stopped  on  November  15,  1918,  85  per  cent  of  the  entire 
aathorized  work  had  been  completed.  The  construction  consisted  of  1,297,200 
square  feet  of  shops,  765,200  square  feet  of  storehouses  and  hangars,  616,000 
aqn^re  feet  of  barracks,  and  126,000  square  feet  of  hospital  space. 

The  plant  as  completed  vras  capable  of  assembling  about  30  planes  per  day 
and  would  have  soon  been  able  to  handle  double  that  number.  The  number 
of  planes  assembled  was  1,177;  Liberty  and  foreign  engines  repaired,  1,670; 
salvaged,  212;  planes  repaired  (aU  types),  776;  planes  of  all  types  sal- 
vaged. 308. 

BEItOTTNT  DEPOTS  AKD  VBTB8INABY  HOSPrFALS. 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  providing  shelter  for  troops  there  was  the  prob- 
lon  of  providing  necessary  shelters  for  animals  required  for  the  A.  E.  F. 

This  construction  was  Initiated  in  August,  1917,  when  a  request  was  made 
tor  the  immediate  erection  of  temporary  shelters  for  the  mounts  of  a  cavalry 
regiment  expected  to  arrive  at  an  early  date.  As  a  result  of  this  request 
arrangements  were  made  with  the  French  Government  to  supply  500  demount- 
able wooden  stables,  each  with  a  capacity  of  50  horses,  and  to  use  many  small 
existing  remonnt  stations  to  which  additional  capacity  was  added  when  possible. 

Daring  May,  1918,  a  program  of  remount  and  veterinary  hospital  construc- 
tion was  instituted.  A  board  selected  sites  in  the  base,  intermediate  and 
advance  sections  and  visited  the  British  area  to  study  construction  of  build- 
ings and  accompanying  facilities  which  had  been  developed  during  the  four 
years  of  the  war. 

Remonnt  depots  with  veterinary  hospitals  In  close  pr«xlmlty  were  established 
at  the  principal  base  ports  to  care  for  animals  arriving  from  the  States  or 
other  overseas  sources,  until  they  could  be  forwarded  to  the  intermediate  or 
advance  depots.  Large  depots  with  veterinary  hospitals  adjoining  were  estab- 
lished at  Ol&vres,  Selles-sur-Cher,  and  Sougy,  in  the  Intermediate  section.  In 
the  advance  section  a  large  depot  and  veterinary  hospital  was  built  at  Lnx, 
near  Is-snr-Tille,  and  many  smaller  remount  depots  and  hospitals  between 
that  point  and  the  front  lines. 

The  total  facilities  authorized  by  the  staff  comprise  remount  depots  for  61,200' 
animals  and  veterinary  ho^ltals  for  39,100  animals.     Of  these,   there  was 
actually  available  on  February  1, 1919,  the  followiug  space  for  animals : 

In  remonnt  depots  constructed  by  the  Engineers 27,700 

In  remount  depots  obtained  from  the  French 12, 000 

39, 700 

In  veterinary  hospitals  constructed  by  the  Engineers 16, 500 

In  veterinary  hospitals  obtained  from  the  French 11, 100 

27,600 

Total  space  in  remount  depots  and  veterinary  hospitals 67, 300 

These  facilities  Involved  the  construction  of  2,210,000  square  feet  of  stabling, 
provision  for  quarters  for  65  officers  and  17,000  enlisted  men,  and  the  varions 
facilities  required  for  the  functioning  of  these  projects. 

At  each  separate  remount  depot  and  veterinary  hospital  there  were  required 
dressing  rooms,  operating  rooms,  dipping  vats,  sulphurizing  chambers,  forges, 
blacksmiths'  shops,  and  storehouses  for  equipment  and  forage. 

Each  large  project  required  a  standard-gauge  railroad  siding  and  spur  with 
faculties  for  rapidly  unloading  animals,  an  ample  water  supply,  and  good  roads 
and  drainage. 

The  type  of  horse  shelter  adopted  for  remonnt  depots  and  veterinary  hos- 
pitals, after  a  study  of  the  best  French  and  British  practice,  was  a  stable  216 
by  28  feet,  with  a  space  for  100  animals.  Supports  were  of  6-lnch  round 
poles  with  a  framework  of  2  by  4's  and  covered  with  a  corrugated  Iron,  if 
available ;  otherwise,  with  1-inch  sheeting  and  tar  paper. 

For  shelter  alone  each  animal  required  from  80  to  140  feet  board  measure 
of  lumber,  depending  whether  or  not  corrugated  Iron  was  used  for  covering. 
The  stables  actually  constructed  consumed  over  5,000,000  feet  board  measure  of 
Inmber. 

In  general,  remount  depots  were  built  for  2,000  to  5,000  animals,  with  a  vet- 
erinary hospital  near  at  hand  for  from  1,000  to  2,000  animals.    The  project  at 
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Sougy  has  a  capacity  for  5,000  animals  in  the  remonnt  depot  and  2,000  to  tbe 
veterinary  hospital.  It  has  quarters  for  100  officers,  2,500  enlisted  men,  wltb 
necessary  mess  halls,  bathhouses,  and  includes  a  recreation  building 

WATEB  SUPPLY  Aim  SEWEHAGK 

In  connection  with  the  classes  of  work  described  above,  mach  wmter-snpply 
and  sewerage  work  was  required.  A  large  amount  of  labor  was  required  in  the 
listing  of  supplies  to  be  purchased  in  American  and  European  markets  and  in 
the  preparation  of  priority  schedules  to  permit  this  material  to  be  ordered  and 
shipped  so  as  to  be  available  in  time  for  use. 

A  system  of  water-analysis  laboratories  was  established  and  the  water  snpply 
in  the  Services  of  Supplies  placed,  under  the  same  kind  of  care  from  bacterio- 
logical and  sanitary  point  of  view  as  is  customary  in  the  cities  and  States  of 
the  United  States.  Arrangements  were  made  for  the  chlorinatlon  of  Tarloao 
water  supplies  in  the  Services  of  Supplies  and  the  storage  and  forwarding  of 
chlorinating  apparatus  for  tbe  armies.  Arrangements  were  entered  into  with 
the  cities  of  Tours,  Vendome,  St.  Nazalre,  Le  Mans,  and  Dijon  for  tbe  c^orloa- 
tlon  of  the  whole  city  supply. 

The  water  supply  for  the  city  of  St.  Nazaire  and  vldnlty  constituted  the  bigg^at 
single  problem  of  the  Department  of  Ck>nstructlon  and  Forestry.  The  ordinarj 
French  uses  amounted  to  about  1,000,000  gallons  pei  day,  and  was  obtained 
from  reservoirs  of  a  capacity  of  160,000,000  gallons,  which  were  filled  durioz 
the  rainy  season.  During  unusually  dry  seasons  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to 
tank  boats  In  order  to  furnish  the  city.  The  combined  Frendi  and  American 
uses  were  estimated  at  about  3,000,000  gallons  per  day,  and  as  the  country  does 
not  yield  deep-well  water,  it  being  underlaid  with  Rolid  granite  rock,  and  aa  tbr 
nearest  surface  free  frojn  salinity  was  at  a  distance  of  about  16  miles,  it  was 
decided  to  be  more  feasible  to  provide  additional  storage  reserroira  of  a  capacity 
of  400,000,000  gallons.  It  was  necessary  to  construct  one  rapid  sand  filter  of 
3,000,000  gallons  daily  capacity  and  another  of  1,000,000  gallons  daily  capacity 
in  order  to  provide  satisfactory  water.  To  fill  tbe  reservoirs  in  tlie  rainy  season 
and  to  elevate  the  water  to  the  various  levels  of  the  project,  15  pumps,  willi  a 
total  capacity  of  30,000,000  gallons  per  day,  had  to  be  installed:  48.000  fcvt 
of  24  to  12  inch  pipe;  60,000  feet  of  8  to  4  inch  pipe;  and  elevated  tanks  of 
200,000  gallons  capacity  were  used  in  the  supply  and  main  distribution  srstein$ 
alone,  not  to  mention  miles  of  smaller  pipe  used  for  distribution  as  well  as  for 
interior  plumbing  and  piping. 

The  water  supply  of  the  docks  and  camps  at  Brest  and  vicinity  offered  an- 
other large  problem.  The  original  French  systems  which  supplied  Port  ile 
Commerce,  Foutras  Barracks,  Bougen  Fortress,  and  Pontanezen  Barracks  w«v 
Insufficient,  and  It  was  necessary  to  immediately  make  provision  for  an  addi- 
tional 900,000  gallons  per  day.  A  pumping  station  on  the  Penfleld  River  wa.« 
installed  with  a  dally  capacity  of  1,300,000  gallons  end  28,000  feet  of  pipe  line 
laid.  In  order  to  supply  all  portions  of  the  projects  and  to  provide  adMinaie 
pres'^ure,  pumps  of  a  total  capacity  of  2,000,000  gallons  per  day  and  eJevated 
tanks  of  a  total  capacity  of  100,000  gallons  were  Installed.  Due  to  the  tncrraxr 
in  tlie  size  of  the  Pontanezen  camp  and  constantly  incressiog  needs  at  other 
ports  of  the  project,  this  original  augmentation  of  the  French  supply,  almnct 
before  completed,  became  inadequate,  and  further  provision  had  to  be  made.  It 
was  estimated  that  3,000,000  gallons  per  day  would  be  necessary,  and  with  thh 
to  do  away  to  a  large  extent  with  the  use  of  the  French  system,  particularly  at 
Port  de  Commerce.  The  Penfleld  River  was  selected  as  the  source.  Two  reser- 
voirs, one  of  23,000,000  gallons  capacity  and  another  of  2,000,000  galloos  ca- 
pacity, were  built.  Two  pumping  stations  containing  six  pumps  and  with  a 
total  capacity  of  4,700,000  gallons  dally  were  constructed.  Forty-ooe  tbovMUHl 
feet  of  14  to  10  inch  piiie  and  10,000  feet  of  6  and  4  inch  pipe  were  used  on  tbe 
main  supply  and  distribution  system. 

While  Brest  and  St.  Nazaire  presented  the  largest  problems  of  water  sapply. 
practically  all  the  other  large  projects  constructed  njgnlred  water-sopply  Instal- 
lations of  considerable  magnitude,  a  few  of  which  may  be  mentlooed  as  oT  in- 
terest. For  the  Saveney  Hospital  water  supply  a  concrete  arch  dam  40  feet 
high  and  containing  over  6,000  cubic  yards  of  concrete,  to  provide  a  reservnir 
storage  capacity  of  10,000,000  gallons,  was  constructed,  in  addition  to  two  flitrr 
plants,  each  of  330,000  gallons  daily  capacity.  Some  25,000  feet  of  sewer  lines 
and  50,000  feet  of  water  mains  were  laid  and  a  concrete  standpipe  of  SOJOOU 
gallons  capacity  was  installed.    For  the  Mars  Hosiiltal  supply  a  lO-lndt  force 
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main,  5  miles  long,  was  laid.  A  reinforced  concrete  reservoir  of  100,000  gallons, 
on  towers  30  feet  lilgh,  was  constructed.  Two  pumping  stations,  each  of 
500,000  gallons  dally  capacity,  were  Installed  and  a  filter  plant  of  500,000  gal- 
lons per  day  was  erected.  For  the  Mesves  Hospital  an  installation  practically 
duplicating  that  of  Mars  was  made.  At  both  Allerey  and  Beaune  Hospitals 
some  57,000  feet  of  sewer  pipe  and  40,000  feet  of  water  mains  were  laid.  At 
Romorantin  Air  Service  plant  two  filters,  each  of  about  200,000  gallons  daily 
capacity,  were  placed.  A  slow  sand  filter  was  installed  at  both  Langres  and 
Chateauroux  Hospitals.  The  Installations  at  the  Montlerchaume  storage  depot 
Involved  the  laying  of  some  30,000  feet  of  4,  8,  and  8  Inch  pipe ;  the  installation 
of  patnplng  stations  of  a  capacity  of  100  horsepower;  the  drilling  of  wells  of 
a  total  depth  of  1,700  feet;  and  the  construction  of  elevated  tanks  of  a  total 
capacity  of  150,000  gallons.  The  general  Intermedlr.te  storage  depot  at  Gifivres 
called  for  even  a  larger  installation  than  that  at  Montlerchaume.  At  Bassens 
1,-500,000  gallons  of  water  per  day  was  obtained  by  drilling  two  artesian  wells 
to  a  depth  of  700  feet.  A  well  of  1,520-foot  depth  was  drilled  at  Beau  Desert 
Hospital  and  one  of  1,020-foot  depth  at  St  Sulplce. 

BEFBIGEBATION. 

In  addition  to  such  cold-storage  space  as  could  be  obtained  from  the  French, 
plants  were  constructed  by  the  Department  of  Construction  and  Forestry  upon 
plans  prepared  by  experts  engaged  by  the  Quartermaster  Corps  for  the  storage 
of  frozen  meats  from  the  United  States,  with  a  total  refrigerated  space  for  the 
storage  of  14,900  tons  and  Ice-maklng  facilities  for  500  tons  per  day. 

The  plants  at  Gi6vres  and  Bassens  are  the  largest  of  those  constructed,  having 
an  ultimate  capacity  for  7,500  and  6,000  tons  frozen  beef,  respectively.  These 
figures  are  based  upon  full  utilization  of  refrigerated  space  with  consequent 
elimination  of  alleyways.  The  original  rated  capacities  of  these  plants,  making 
liberal  allowance  for  alleyways,  were  5,200  and  4.000  tons,  respectively.  Plans 
were  prepared  and  equipment  obtained  from  the  United  States  for  a  duplicate 
of  the  Bifssens  plant  to  be  located  in  the  advance  section,  as  well  as  for  a  dupli- 
cation of  the  cold-storage  building  at  the  Oldvres  plant ;  also,  plans  for  a  400-ton 
plant  at  Marseille,  these  three  projects  being  canceled  after  the  armistice.  A 
beef -storage  plant  of  700-ton8  capacity  was  authorized  at  Bendorf,  near  Coblenz, 
February  6, 1919.    This  plant  is  Included  in  the  above  capacity  figures. 

The  beef-storage  building  at  the  Bassens  plant  is  cork  Insulated  throughout, 
nsing  100,000  cubic  feet  cork  obtained  from  a  point  near  Bordeaux.  The  floor 
is  of  reinforced  concrete  over  cork  board  on  a  4-foot  sand  fill.  The  cold-storage 
rooms  contain  134.800  linear  feet  of  2-lnch  standard  pipe.  The  engine  room  is 
modem  in  every  respect ;  the  refrigerating  machines  are  drlv«i  by  cross-com- 
ponnd  condensing  Corliss  engines.  The  boiler  capacity  is  900  horsepower.  The 
reinforced  concrete  reservoir  has  capacity  for  130,000  gallons  water.  Due  to 
the  use  of  cork  for  insulation  and  Improved  design,  the  amount  of  lumber  used 
was  reduced  to  931,000  feet  board  measure.  This  plant  was  constructed  and  In 
operation  In  four  and  one-half  months  after  commencement  of  work. 

BAKEBIBS. 

A  mechanical  bakery  at  Is-sur-Tllle  was  constructed  from  plans  furnished  by 
the  Quartermaster  Corps,  with  a  capacity  of  800.000  pounds  dally.  This  plant 
Is  capable  of  emergency  production  of  1,000,000  pounds  dally.  Mechanical 
bakeries  were  constructed  from  plans  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Construc- 
tion and  Forestry  at  Brest  and  Bordeaux,  with  a  capacity  of  150,000  pounds  dally, 
and  at  St.  Nazalre  of  120,000  pounds  dally.  Plans  were  completed  for  a  me- 
chanical bakery  at  Liflfol-le-Grand  with  a  capacltj^^if  400,000  pounds  daily. 
Plans  were  furnished  for  the  construction  of  field  bakeries  totaling  in  capacity 
approximately  800,000  pounds  daily.  Of  this  amount  construction  capable  of 
producing  500,000  pounds  dally  was  completed. 

Two  steel  truss  buildings,  240  by  380  feet,  with  a  corrugated-iron  roof  and 
sides,  were  erected  for  the  mechanical  bakery  at  Is-sur-TllIe.  The  floors  were 
concrete  throufi^oat.  All  machinery  In  the  plant  was  electric  driven,  power 
being  furnished  from  a  modem  steam  turbo-generating  plant  of  900-kllowatt 
capacity,  the  power  house  being  a  separate  building  55  by  125  feet.  Ovens 
were  built  on  standard  British  practice  in  groups  of  seven,  so  arranged  as  to 
lessen  chance  of  plant  being  totally  disabled. 
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ZLBCTSICAL  IRSTAIXATIOR. 

Steam-generating  stations  inrolvlng  approximately  3,000  kilowatts  of  power 
were  designated  and  in  process  of  construction  when  the  annlstioe  was  tAgaei. 
The  larger  of  these  were  a  200-kilowatt  plant  for  the  l>akery  and  storage 
project  at  Is-sur-TIlle ;  a  1,000-kilowatt  stand-by  plant  for  the  Bassena  project ; 
a  750-kilowatt  plant  for  the  air  service  prodnction  center  at  Bomorantln. 

Tliree  thousand  kilowatts,  in  rotary  convertor  substations,  were  deslsned 
and  imder  construction.  These  were  at  Neuvy  Pailioux,  to  serve  the  tank 
factory,  at  Marseilles,  La  Pallice,  and  St  Nazaire,  to  serve  the  gantry  cranes. 
A  2,500-kiIowatt  substation  was  constructed  at  Mehun  from  plans  fnmMied 
by  the  Ordnance  Department  to  serve  the  ordnance  sb<q>B.  ▲  2,500-kUowatt 
substation  design  by  the  Transportation  Department  was  constructed  at  Baa- 
sens  to  serve  the  projects  at  that  point.  Of  this  station  1,500  kilowatts  was 
in  rotary  convertors  and  the  remainder  in  transformers  for  mlscrilsneoos 
light  and  power. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-flve  miles  of  transmission  line  tiad  be«i  conatmcted 
or  was  under  way,  the  plans  and  specifications  for  which  were  famished  by 
the  Department  of  Construction  and  Forestry.  Low-tension  distribution  systems 
and  interior  wiring  of  all  hospitals,  storage  yards,  warehouses,  docks,  sfaopa. 
schools,  and  camps  in  the  Services  of  Supply  were  Installed  on  the  basis  of 
plans  and  specifications  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Constmctioa  and 
Forestry. 

on.  AND  OASOLIITE   STOBA^ 

The  Department  of  Construction  and  Forestry  was  charged  with  the  constmc- 
tion  of  the  oil  and  gasoline  seacoast  storage  stations,  intermediate  storage  statioo 
fabrication  shops  for  smaU  tanks  at  Oievres,  and  the  constmctlon  of  dte 
small  gasoline  distributing  stations  throughout  France.  The  following  sea- 
coast  gasoline  storage  stations  have  been  constructed  and  placed  In  operation : 

La  Palllce,  four  25,000-barrel  tanks;  St.  Loubes,  one  25,000-barrel  tank. 
Two  25,000-bBrrel  storage  tanks  were  erected  at  Blaye,  bnt  tihls  plant  was 
never  placed  in  operation. 

Intermediate  storage  station,  four  10,000-barrel  tanks  were  constructed  and 
placed  In  operation  at  Oievres. 

At  the  Oievres  shop  for  fabrication  of  small  tanks  there  were  constructed 
and  tested  sixty-nine  300-barrel  tanks  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  150-baneI 
tanks.  Of  this  number  twenty-nine  300-barreI  tanks  and  one  hundred  and 
nineteen  150-barrel  tanks  were  shipped  out  to  small  gasoline  distribnting 
stations  at  various  field  locations.  To  fttcllltate  the  installation  of  the  anall 
gasoline  distributing  stations  the  necessary  pipe,  valves,  fittings,  and 
were  assembled  and  marked  for  field  erection  and  shinied  out  at  the 
time  as  the  small  tanks.  The  construction  work  on  the  seacoast  and  inter- 
mediate gasoline  storage  stations  and  the  ISO  and  300  barrel  tanks  was 
largely  done  by  contract  with  the  James  Stewart  Co,,  under  the  supervision  of 
Engineer  officers.  Thirty-seven  complete  installations  of  small  gasoline  dis- 
tributing stations  were  shipped  out,  17  of  which  were  placed  In  operation. 
and  the  other  20  were  either  canceled  or  construction  subtended.  TlHse 
stations  were  constructed  by  Engineer  troops. 

With  the  storage  and  distributing  stations  already  erected  sufficient  gasoBae 
can  be  stored  to  provide  for  any  emergency,  and  the  small  dlatrBwuhig 
stations  not  yet  erected  could  be  relocated  without  much  expenditnre  of 
labor  and  without  any  further  demand  for  material. 

BOADB. 

The  Department  of  Construction  and  Forestry  in  the  year  1918  had  ctente  «< 
all  road  work  in  the  Services  of  Supply  exc^  that  in  the  advance  section. 
Which  was  performed  under  the  section  Engineer  officer  for  the  dlvWsa 
of  light  railways  and  roads.  During  this  period  90  miles  of  new  road 
constructed  within  projects  such  as  the  larger  hospital  unite,  general 
projects,  ordnance,  and  aviation  projecta  The  major  part  of  Van  road  c<ialp- 
ment  available  was  needed  at  the  front,  and  for  this  reason  and  tar  the  lack 
of  labor  due  to  priority  of  other  work  the  malntmanoe  and  repair  work  was 
limited  to  approximately  300  miles.  The  repair  work  was  performed  mainly 
in  congested  centers,  such  as  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  Bordeaux,  the 
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«t  Basseng,  and  the  streets  of  St.  Nazaire  adjacent  to  the  docks  and  leading 
to  the  camps. 

The  national  highways  and  other  French  roads  along  our  line  of  comnrani- 
catlons  and  serving  the  many  camps,  training  centers,  and  .other  activities  of 
the  A.  E.  F.  were  nnder  extremely  hea,vy  traffic  during  the  summer  and 
fall  of  1918,  and  comparatively  little  repair  work  was  undertaken  because  no 
labor  was  available  either  from  French  qr  American  sources.  The  wet  weather 
In  the  western  and  southern  part  of  France  and  the  freezing  weather  In  the 
eastern  and  northern  parts  during  the  month  of  December  put  the  roads  In 
bad  condition,  and  the  commander  In  chief  directed  that  month  that  extensive 
repairs  be  undertaken  along  the  entire  lines  of  communication,  not  only  in 
Justice  to  the  French  in  repairing  their  roads  damaged  by  the  American 
traffic  but  also  to  permit  continued  use  of  the  roads  by  the  American  Army. 
This  resulted  In  the  issuing  on  January  2,  1919,  of  an  order  placing  all 
road  work  In  the  Services  of  Supply  and  Luxemburg  under  the  direction 
of  the  Department  of  Construction  and  Forestry  and  that  In  the  occupied  areas 
of  Giermany  under  the  commanding  general.  Third  Army,  giving  the  Depart- 
ment of  Construction  and  Forestry  a  coordinating  supervision. 

The  Director  of  Construction  and  Forestry  used  his  exisltng  organization 
for  tills  work  and  through  the  section  Engineer  officers  of  the  various  sections 
immediately  started  the  leasing  and  acquiring  of  quarries,  a  system  of  dis- 
tribution of  stone  by  rail  haul  and  motor  transportation,  distributed  labor 
upon  roads  most  requiring  repair,  put  Into  service  all  available  road  equip- 
ment and  tools,  both  from  French  and  American  sources.  The  section  Engineer 
officers  were  instructed  to  adopt  the  cantonier  system,  which  was  a  system 
of  constant  patrol  and  of  carefully  placing  well-tamped  patches  and  resurfacing 
wherever  the  surface  of  the  road  developed  weak  spots.  Special  attention 
was  also  given  to  opening  up  all  drains  and  ditches  and  the  removal  of 
accumulated  mud,  both  from  the  surface  of  the  road  and  ditches.  The  French 
Government  cooperated  by  Issuing  Instructions  to  their  departmental  engineers 
to  furnish  all  stone  and  equipment  available,  and  in  a  few  places  stone  was 
famished  by  the  French,  transported  in  American  cars  and  trucks,  and  placed 
upon  the  roads  by  combined  forces  of  Americans  and  French.  The  results 
obtained  from  the  use  of  this  system  were  very  satisfactory,  and  some  roads 
that  were  almost  Impassable  In  January  were  put  In  reasonably  good  condition. 
This  system  reduces  the  cost  of  new  roads  and  keeps  all  roads  In  better  condi- 
tion by  constant  patrols  and  repair. 

The  maximum  force  engaged  in  road  work  has  approximated  110,000  men. 
who  were  scattered  in  small  working  parties  over  nearly  16,000  kilometers 
of  road  and  placed  about  90,000  tons  of  stone  per  week.  This  stone  was 
obtained  from  quarries  operated  by  the  French  Government  and  l-rench  con- 
tractors ;  also  from  quarries  opened  up  and  operated  by  the  Department  of  Con- 
stmctlon  and  Forestry,  and  many  small  local  quarries  where  the  rock  was 
taken  out  and  broken  up  by  hand.  The  quarries  operated  by  American  labor 
were  90  in  number;  the  total  number  operated  by  the  French  50.  The  stone 
was  hauled  by  rail  from  the  quarries  to  the  nearest  station  and  then  distributed 
by  motor  truck.  From  the  small  quarries  the  distribution  was  made  by  means 
of  motor  tru<±8  and  horse-drawn  wagons  direct 

The  following  table  shows  the  work  done  from  January  1  to  June  1,  1919, 
at  which  time  the  road  program  was  practically  completed  in  all  sections : 


Section. 

Roads 

worked— 

km. 

Rock  dis- 
tributed— 

metric 

tons. 

Uan-days- 
84ioar 
day. 

Truck-torn 
day»-S- 
bour  day. 

Road 
roUera. 

B.  S.Nal 

500 

1,700 

75 

575 
4,200 

550 
5,460 

91,000 
154,000 
197,500 

25,200 
291,000 

95,000 
512,500 

261,500 
295,450 
156,220 
80^530 
6^850 
115,230 
^6711600 

38,900 
51,830 
16,330 
12^580 
78,510 
24,310 
171,250 

22 

B.8.  Ma3 

27 

B  B.No.5 

ft 

B.  8.  No.7 

8 

Int.  See.  W 

39 

Int.  Sec  E 

17 

AdTsnoe 

136 

Total  In  Fninmi,.     . 

13,000 

350 

2,500 

19,700 
307,500 

487;  250 

398,  no 

4,000 
80^830 

257 

OeeuDled  teffltarv. 

40 

Total  ,    

15,850 

1,094,700 

4,748,680 

478,080 

297 
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In  the  advance  section  650  kilometers  of  road  were  reconstructed  within  tbe 
battle  areas  devastated  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  American  Army.  Then; 
was  also  constructed  34,000  square  yards  of  stone-paved  street  and  21.000 
square  yards  of  concrete  road.  In  addition  to  restoring  and  maintaining  tbe 
road  surfaces  more  than  500,000  tons  of  crushed  rock  were  distributed  and 
left  along  the  roads  for  future  repair  work  by  the  French  authorities. 

FOBESTBY. 

The  lack  of  ocean  transport  made  it  necessary  to  obtain  practically  an  of 
the  lumber  and  other  forest  products  required  by  the  A.  E.  F.  from  the  French 
and  other  European  sources.  Shipments  of  such  bulky  material  from  the 
United  States  was  restricted  to  a  small  quantity  of  piling  and  dock  timber* 
used  chiefly  in  the  Bassens  Dock.  Furthermore,  the  shortage  of  forest 
products  in  France  and  the  heavy  requirements  of  tbe  French  and  British 
armies  made  It  necessary  for  the  A.  E.  F.  to  be  self-sustaining  in  tbe  supply 
of  these  essential  materials,  which  were  called  for  in  enormous  and  steadily 
increasing  quantities.  The  current  monthly  requirements  of  the  Army  at 
the  time  of  the  armistice  totaled  50,000,000  feet  board  measure  of  lumber 
and  timbers,  250,000  railroad  ties,  6,500  pieces  of  piling  and  cribbing.  L.'iOO.OOO 
poles  and  entanglement  stakes,  and  something  over  100.000  cords  of  fuel  wood. 

Limited  quantities  of  lumber  were  obtained  from  France,  Switzerland,  and 
Norway.  Approximately  590,000  railroad  ties  used  in  the  first  installation* 
were  advanced  by  the  French  Government  and  some  additional  ties  were 
obtained  under  contracts  placed  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  Fully  75  per  cent 
of  the  lumber  and  ties,  over  90  per  cent  of  the  poles  and  piling,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  fuel  wood  required  by  the  Army  were  produced  in  France  by  the 
forestry  section. 

Lumber  production  was  begun  In  December.  1917,  by  the  Tenth  Engineer* 
(Forestry),  which  operated  two  American  and  four  French  mills  that  month 
and  cut  321,000  feet  of  lumber,  205  piles,  12.000  ties,  20,000  poles,  and  l.ano 
cords  of  fuel  wood.  During  the  \iinter  and  spring  of  1018  the  Forestry 
troops  were  augmented  by  the  10  battalions  of  the  Twentieth  Engineer* 
(Forestry),  and  by  three  battalions,  comprising  the  Forty-flrst,  Forty -second, 
and  Forty-third  Engineers.  Nine  battalions  of  Engineer  service  trof»ps  were 
also  assigned  to  forestry  work.  Thirty-four  mills  were  operated  In  ilarrh. 
1918,  and  59  mills  in  June.  At  the  time  of  the  armistice  90  operations.  Includ- 
ing 81  sawmills,  were  in  progress,  employing  nearly  12,000  technical  Engineer 
troops  and  8,500  service  troops. 

The  earliest  operations  of  the  forestry  section  were  undertaken  (l'>  in  the 
T>andes  pineries  of  base  section  No.  2,  where  there  was  an  early  demand  for 
piling,  warehouse  lumber,  and  railroad  ties;  (2)  In  the  Loire  River  Valley,  near 
the  line  of  communication  and  the  large  depots  and  construction  project*  in 
central  France,  and  (3)  In  the  softwood  forests  of  the  Vosces  and  Jura 
Mountains  and  the  hardwood  areas  immediately  behind  the  American  oector 
of  the  front.  The  forest  resources  of  these  regions  were  fully  explored  ami 
new  operations  placed  as  far  as  possible  with  reference  to  the  main  point* 
pf  consumption  and  the  varied  demands  of  the  Army  for  different  clashes  of 
forest  products.  Construction  lumber  had  to  be  obtained  mainly  from  the 
softwood  forests  of  the  south  and  of  the  eastern  mountains.  Tbe^ 
regions  also  furnished  the  great  bulk  of  the  piling.  The  hardwmxl 
forests  of  central  and  western  France  were  drawn  upon  heavily  for  railmad 
ties,  road  planks,  dock,  barge,  and  bridge  timbers,  and  fael  wood.  In  tbe 
summer  of  1918  It  was  neces.sary  to  push  out  into  the  southern  Jura  n>ici<« 
and  the  central  plateau  of  France  In  order  to  obtain  the  quantities  of  timber 
needed. 

The  forestry  operations  at  the  time  of  the  armistice  were  gronpe<l  In  tbe 
14  operating  districts,  each  under  a  battalion  commander  and  organispd  as 
far  as  practicable  to  function  as  a  self-contained  unit.  In  addition,  eight 
operating  units  with  portable  sawmills  were  attached  to  the  first  and  second 
armies,  working  near  engineer  camps  and  supplying  them  with  the  formt 
products  most  urgently  needed  from  time  to  time. 

At  the  completion  of  its  work,  June  2a,  1919.  the  forestry  section  had  pro- 
duced approximately  206.000.000  feet  of  lumber.  3,000,000  standard-gauge  tlea. 
1.000,000  small  ties,  39,000  piles,  and  1,800,000  poles  and  entanglement  stakes 
for  the  A.  E.  F.  In  addition  to  these  amounts,  approximately  10,00a000  ft>et 
of  lumber  and  440,000  standard  ties  were  cut  by  two  forestry  battalions  wUch 
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were  loaned  to  the  French  and  British  Armies.  All  told,  the  forestry  section 
up  to  the  same  date  supplied  400,000  cords  of  fuel  wood  to  the  Army.  In 
addition,  30  of  Its  officers  were  loaned  to  the  Quartermaster  Corps  to  direct 
the  production  of  large  quantities  of  fuel  wood  by  Quartermaster  troops. 

To  maintain  this  enormous  production  It  was  necessary  to  scout  practically 
all  of  France  south  of  the  northern  provinces  for  suitable  timber  and  to  nego- 
tiate Its  purchase  through  French  channels.  This  work  was  extended  into 
the  Pyrenees,  the  French  Alps,  and  the  central  plateau,  in  order  not  only  to 
keep  the  forestry  troops  in  France  continuously  supplied  with  timber,  but  also 
to  obtain  the  large  quantities  needed  for  the  operations  of  24,000  additional 
troops  approved  by  the  War  Department  for  forestry  work  in  September.  By 
the  date  of  the  armistice,  630,000,000  feet  of  timber  and  700,000  cords  of  fuel 
wood  had  been  acquired ;  and  half  as  much  had  been  located  and  cruised  and 
y>raa  In  process  of  acquisition. 

On  account  of  the  delay  in  the  arrival  of  American  equipment,  eight  sta- 
tionary French  sawmills  were  leased  or  requisitioned  in  the  fall  and  winter 
of  1917  and  12  portable  French  mills  were  acquired.  This  equipment  aided 
greatly  in  meeting  the  acute  shortage  of  lumber.  The  French  plants  were 
largely  remodeled  by  the  forestry  troops  and  their  production  doubled  or 
trebled.  Their  capacity  was  still  so  limited,  however,  that  they  were  discarded 
as  rapidly  as  American  mills  could  be  obtained. 

Three  types  of  American  sawmills  were  employed : 

(1)  A  heavy -powered,  permanent  steam  plant,  rated  to  cut  20,000  feet  board 
measure  in  10  hours. 

(2)  A  moderately  powered,  portable  type  of  steam  sawmill,  rated  to  cut 
10,000  feet  board  measure  In  10  hours. 

(3)  A  very  light,  portable  "bolter  mill"  run  either  by  steam  or  by  gas 
tractor,  rated  to  cut  5,000  board  feet  in  10  hours  and  especially  suited  to  light 
products,  like  railroad  ties.  , 

Twenty  of  the  large  mills  were  installed  at  points  where  the  supply  of 
timber  permitted  their  operation  for  eight  months  or  longer.  The  other  mills 
were  well  adapted  to  the  many  small  wood  lots  in  France  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  utilize.  In  the  face  of  a  critical  shortage  of  lumber,  every  possible 
effort  was  made  to  speed  up  production.  Practically  all  sawmills  operated 
day  and  night  shifts  and  some  of  them  three  eight-hour  shifts.  More  than 
double  the  rated  capacity  of  the  plants  was  obtained  currently  in  most  of  the 
forestry  operations.  Upward  of  150,000  feet  of  lumber  were  cut  In  20  hours 
at  several  of  the  large  mills  whose  rated  capacity  for  the  same  period  was 
40,000  feet.  Cuts  as  high  as  6G.000  feet  of  railroad  ties  were  made  in  20  hours 
on  the  little  bolter  mills.  All  of  the  large  and  many  of  the  small  mills  were 
steamed  successfully  by  means  of  "  dutch  "  ovens  for  burning  sawdust,  desig- 
nated and  Installed  on  the  ground  by  forestry  millwrights.  An  enormous 
quantity  of  fuel  wood  was  saved  by  this  means. 

Standard  or  motor  gauge  railroad  installations,  up  to  3  miles  In  length, 
were  necessary  at  two-thirds  of  the  mills  to  give  them  direct  rail  connections 
and  provide  adequate  facilities  for  loading  cars.  Light  railroads  of  3-foot, 
meter,  or  60-centimeter  gauge,  with  steam  or  gas  locomotives  or  horse-drawn 
trams,  were  used  for  logging  at  many  operations.  A  difficult  area  in  the 
Vosges  Mountains  was  logged  by  means  of  a  4,000-foot  meter-gauge  Incline,  with 
an  average  grade  of  35  per  cent,  down  which  carloads  of  logs  were  lowered  by 
donkey  engine  and  cable.  Much  of  the  logging  was  done  by  horses  with  log 
wagons,  spool  carts,  or  high  wheels.  The  excellent  French  roads  were  used 
extensively  for  bringing  In  logs  by  motor  trucks  and  by  tractors  drawing  a 
low-speed  trailer  of  log  wagons.  One  hundred-foot  piles  were  hauled  by  this 
means  for  distances  up  to  15  kilometers. 

One  of  the  noteworthy  accomplishments  of  the  forestry  section  was  the 
cutting  and  logging  of  15,000  piles  from  65  to  100  feet  In  length,  under  great 
difficulties,  which  assured  the  completion  of  the  major  dock  projects  at  the 
A.  E.  F.  base  ports.  Approximately  15,000,000  feet  of  long  heavy  timbers,  re- 
quiring special  selection  and  manufacture,  were  also  furnished  for  dock,  barge, 
and  bridge  construction.  By  an  active  Held  organization.  It  was  possible  to 
.  keep  the  current  rail  and  cargo  deliveries  of  lumber,  ties,  and  piling  up  to  70 
per  cent  of  current  production  In  spite  of  the  shortage  of  transportation  facili- 
ties in  France. 

While  the  changing  program  and  the  difficulties  Incident  to  the  submarine 
warfare,  an  insufficient  amount  of  ocean  tonnage,  cars,  man  power,  and  ma- 
terial, were  all  great,  still  the  division  of  construction  and  forestry  met  ail 
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of  its  «B8entiaI  responsibilities  and  was  equal  to  the  situation  in  eacli  of  the- 
various  activities  of  tlie  A.  B.  F.  dependent  on  it  for  their  success.  This  wms- 
due  on  the  one  hand  to  the  organization,  to  the  character  of  the  men  in  tlie 
service,  their  splendid  loyaity,  enormous  amount  of  work  which  th^  perfomed, 
and  their  rapid  adaptability  to  the  changing  conditions,  and  on  the  other  hand 
to  the  backing  received  from  the  chief  engineer,  the  commanding  g«iei»l 
S.  O.  S.,  and  the  commander  in  cliief. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  work  done,  if  all  the  railroads  constmcted  were- 
laid  in  a  continuous  straight-line  track  it  would  reach  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
at  St.  Nazaire,  across  France  and  Germany  to  the  Russian  frontier.  Simllarlf . 
if  all  the  bnlldlng  construction  were  consolidated  into  one  building  having  the 
width  of  our  standard  barrack  and  hospitals  it  would  reach  from  St.  Nazaire. 
acr|Dss  France  and  to  the  Elbe  River.  The  forestry  troops  produced  75  per  rent 
of  the  lumber  and  ties  used  on  this  construction,  and  in  addition  375  miles 
of  corded  fuel  wood,  and  144  miles  of  piling. 

An  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  Division  of  Construction  and  Forestry 
is  contained  in  the  following  letter  from  the  commander  in  chief: 

28  HiscH.  10UL 

Brig.  Gen.  Kdoab  Jadwin, 

Director  Construction  and  Forestry, 
Through  Chief  Engineer,  A.  E.  F. 

iir  Dkab  General:  Now  that  hostilities  have  ceased  it  gives  me  great  plea>- 
ure  to  thank  you,  and  through  you  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  your  organization, 
for  the  splendid  work  you  have  accomplished. 

The  Division  of  Construction  and  Forestry  required  the  services  and  unsetflah 
efforts  of  experts  in  many  lines  of  skilled  endeavor.  It  is  a  source  of  deet> 
pride  and  satisfaction  that  numbers  of  this  type  of  men  responded  readily,  and 
through  their  invaluable  assistance  you  attained  the  highest  goal  of  achieve- 
ment. 

The  supply  and  shelter  of  troops  was  one  of  the  most  responsible  tasks  that 
befell  any  organization.  Although  operating  in  a  foreign  country,  under  coo- 
dltions  and  circumstances  vastly  dissimilar  to  those  accustomed  to,  yon  met 
successfully  each  and  every  demand. 

You,  and  the  officers  and  men  of  your  organization,  labored  In  almost  erery- 
department  in  France,  often  In  isolated  detachments,  working  under  ardnoos 
conditions  of  service  and  making  countless  sacrifices.  Yet  they  withstood  all 
hardships  and  difficulties,  surmounted  all  obstacles,  and  kept  tenaciously  at 
their  Important  tasks.  Such  tireless  energy,  actuated  as  it  was  by  a  high  sense 
of  duty,  deserves  the  commendation  of  all. 

The  vast  projects  wisely  planned  and  boldly  executed  by  yon  and  your 
efficient  personnel,  the  thoroughness  and  celerity  with  which  you  labored,  ilw 
splendid  cooperation  maintained  throughout,  especially  among  the  highly 
trained  men  of  affairs  who  gave  their  best  to  the  common  cause,  the  keen 
foresight  displayed  in  preparing  for  emergencies  and  the  many  sacrifices  made 
are  worthy  of  the  highest  American  traditions. 

In  the  name  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces.  I  thank  them  one  and 
all,  and  send  them  the  appreciation  of  their  comrades  and  their  commander 
in  chief. 

Sincerely,  yours, 

John  J.  Pntsamc 


DXBCUB8I0R  Ain>  OOIUBIIT. 
[MaJ.  Gen.  W.  C.  Langfltt,  Chief  Engineer,  American  BxpedltioaarT  Pftreea,] 

Col.  Woodruffs  article  describes  in  detail  the  operations  of  the  Divialoo  of 
Construction  and  Forestry,  one  of  the  main  divisions  of  the  ofDce  of  the 
chief  engineer  A.  E.  F.  There  seems  but  little  room  for  comment  by  the 
chief  engineer,  except  to  express  here  publldy  his  very  great  appreclatloa  of 
the  loyal  work  of  the  Division  of  Construction  and  Forestry  and  of  the  gremt 
results  achieved. 

The  organization  in  its  final  form  was  necessarily  a  growth.  Gen.  McKlnatry. 
I  think,  first  suggested  the  idea  of  districts  somewhat  along  the  Unas  of  oar 
river  and  harbor  districts,  but  did  not  remain  long  eooo^  in  charge  to  develop 
the  scheme.  Gen.  Patrick  worked  along  the  same  lines  and  the  organlsattoa 
was  finally  developed  and  perfected  by  Gen.  Jadwin.    It.  of  course,  met  wttb 
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my  hearty  approval  and  I  know  of  no  other  suggestion  which  could  have 
hronght  about  such  satisfactory  results. 

The  types  of  construction  and,  in  fact,  all  plans  were  evolved  always  ke^>- 
Ing  In  mind  two  main, essential  features.  First,  the  views  of  the  department 
for  whom  the  construction  or  -  work  was  being  undertaken.  Second,  to  keep 
ahead,  so  far  as  possible,  of  the  demands  of  the  various  departments. 

The  first  demanded  much  diplomatic  interchange  of  ideas  with  the  various 
supply  departments,  the  Transportation  Department  and,  in  design  of  hospi- 
tals, with  the  Medical  Department.  The  second  required  simplicity  and  stand- 
ardization. Standardized  buildings  were  therefore  de'^igned,  so  a^  :  (1)  to 
he  built  with  a  minimum  of  material ;  (2)  to  require  minimum  pr^aratlon 
for  erection  work;  (3)  to  consume  minimum  time  in  erection,  with  minimum 
economical  force. 

As  a  result  of  this  foresight  and  care,  the  Division  of  Construction  and 
Forestry  met  all  requirements  most  satisfactorily.  Full  recognition  was  had 
at  all  times  that  we  were  building  only  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  resulting 
in  suitability  with  the  utmost  economy.  Permanent  work,  so  to  speak,  was 
never  undertaken,  except  where,  by  the  nature  of  things,  temporary  cheaper 
expedients  could  not  be  adopted. 

That  civilian  labor  was  never  satisfactory  should  be  emphasized.  The  lack 
of  technical  troops,  as  indicated  by  Col.  Woodruff,  was  most  seriously  felt 
The  services  of  such  troops  will  be  needed  before  those  of  all  others  in  any 
campaign  in  which  it  is  possible  to  conceive  that  the  United  States  may  become 
engaged.  Wisdom  would  therefore  dictate  that  these  troops  should  in  time  of 
peace  form  a  larger  proportion  of  the  peace  organization  and  provision  for 
necessary  prompt  expansion  be  adopted.  All  labor  In  the  theater  of  operations 
should  be  militarized,  and  it  may  even  be  questioned  if  the  same  policy  should 
not  be  adopted  for  all  war  workers,  wherever  employed.  Therefore  in  all  legis- 
lation looking  to  preparedness  provision  must  be  made  for  obtaining  quickly 
such  labor  in  amounts  as  circumstances  demand. 

A  few  words  seem  desirable  in  regard  to  the  road  question.  In  the  first 
organization  roads  formed  a  branch  of  the  transportation  department.  All 
road  work  from  base  ports  to  the  zone  of  the  armies  was  under  a  director 
of  roads,  under  the  director  general  of  transportation.  Later  roads,  together 
with  light  railways,  were  separated  from  the  transportation  department  and 
combined  under  the  writer  as  the  department  of  light  railways  and  roads. 
After  careful  consideration  it  appeared  to  me  that,  except  in  the  advance 
section,  perhaps,  the  roads  in  the  S.  O.  S.  should  be  under  the  department 
of  construction  and  forestry,  and,  accordingly,  the  necessary  Instructions 
yrere  issued.  The  only  reason  the  roads  of  the  advance  section  were  left  with 
the  department  of  light  railways  and  roads  was  that  at  the  time  it  appeared 
that  road  work  so  far  to  the  front  and  joining  up  with  the  road  work  of  the 
Army  zone  should  be  under  an  ofllcer  or  department  with  headquarters  nearer 
to  the  front  than  were  those  of  the  department  of  construction  and  forestry. 
I  therefore  had  headquarters  of  light  railways  and  roads,  although  one  of  the 
large  subdivisions  of  the  oflBce  of  the  chief  engineer,-  A.  B.  P.,  placed  in  the 
advance  secf^lon,  in  order  that  the  light  railways,  only  used  at  the  front,  might 
be  under  closer  supervision,  and  where  emergencies  could  be  more  quickly  met 
The  exact  line  of  demarcation  between  road  work  under  S.  O.  S.  and  under 
armies  was  never  finally  decided ;  but,  in  general,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
S.  O.  S.  should  do  all  road  work  In  rear  of  that  which  Army  troops  must  neces- 
sarily perform.  The  line  would  thus  be  variable,  and  advance  or  retreat  as 
exigencies  of  the  campaign  dictated. 

There  are  several  other  questions  of  like  nature  which  were  not  definitely 
answered,  but  no  troubles  arose  therefrom,  as  everyone  in  the  A.  E.  F.  was 
there  to  do  his  bit,  and  it  was  rarely  that  questions  of  precedence  or  exact 
status  were  raised.  A  man,  ofllcer  or  soldier,  given  a  piece  of  work  to  do,  did 
it  and  asked  questions  afterward,  or  forgot  it 

Our  experience  In  France  brought  out  the  fact  that  all  construction  in  the 
theater  of  operations  should  be  under  one  head,  and  that  head,  beyond  ques- 
tion, should  be  the  Engineers — fitted  by  education  and  training  especially  for 
such  work.  The  previous  training  of  our  ofilcers  in  construction,  mainly  In 
river  and  harbor  work  and  fortifications,  was  of  the  utmost  value  to  them  in 
dealing  with  the  large  problems  arising  in  France  demanding  prompt  decisions 
and  rapid  results.  From  this  previous  experience  the  satisfactory  organization 
of  the  work  was  promptly  developed  and  no  time  was  lost  in  experiments. 
That  Army  engineers  should  be  (rained  in  such  work  \a  so  a^uarent  that  to 
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State  It  seems  almost  supererogatory.  Further,  that  ^  constmctlon  of  the 
Army,  In  peace  as  well  as  war,  should  devolve  on  them  as  one  of  their  datles 
seems  equally  apparent  The  present  situation,  with  an  engineer  constractloa 
branch  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  is  anomalous  and  should  be  corrected. 
Aside  from  the  value  of  such  work  la  time  of  peace  as  a  training  school  where 
young  engineers  under  older  and  more  experienced  man  can  be  trained  In 
construction  methods,  handling  contracts,  contractors,  and  men,  there  are  other 
controlling  reasons  for  such  assignment  of  Army  construction.  These  may  be 
briefly  enumerated  as  follows : 

(o)  The  Engineer  Department  is  already  organized  for  carrying  on  work 
of  nil  kinds  and  magnitude.  A  separate  organization  for  the  purpose  is  an 
evident  duplication. 

(6)  An  economy  in  overhead  charges  would  evidently  follow. 

(c)  Greater  economy  and  efficiency  in  the  actual  prosecution  of  the  work 
should  certainly  follow.  That  Is  what  trained  engineers  are  for,  and  the  reconl 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  bears  out  their  claim  to  efficiency. 

(d)  Elimination  of  competition  between  various  branches  of  the  Army  In 
purchases  of  supplies  and  labor  in  peace  and  war,  as  was  conclusively  shown 
to  be  necessary  in  France. 

This  whole  subject  might  be  discussed  much  more  extensively,  but  it  Is 
thought  that  here  only  an  outline  of  what  was  definitely  shown  in  France  at 
best  can  be  given. 

In  conclusion.  Col.  Woodruff  deserves  much  credit  for  his  very  complete 
article. 

[Uaj.  Oen.  H.  H.  Patrick,  Director  of  IMvlslon  of  Constractioii  and  Forertijr,  Amcrieaa 

Expeditionary  Forces.] 

Col.  Woodruff  has  set  forth  very  clearly  and  concisely  the  immense  amount 
and  the  varied  character  of  the  work  done  by  the  engineers  in  France^  It  l» 
a  plain,  unvarnished  tale  of  unswerving  devotion  to  duty  and  of  mafcnlflcrar 
achievement  under  conditions  that  were  more  trying  than  can  be  realized  by 
any  who  were  not  in  the  midst  of  them. 

The  writer  was  in  charge  of  this  work  for  about  eight  months,  from  SefXfm- 
ber,  1917,  to  May,  1918,  the  commencement  of  it  all,  a  period  when  we  were 
little  acquainted  with  French  minds  and  methods  and  when  they  knew  nothtne 
of  us,  of  our  energies,  our  visions,  our  capabilities.  There  was  never  a  time 
while  we  were  in  France  that  there  was  not  a  sad  lack  of  both  men  and  matr- 
rial  sufficient  to  do  all  of  the  work  which  was  really  necessary,  but  this  lack 
was  more  real  and  more  apparent  during  these  first  few  months.  It  was  tbm 
that  we  had  to  argue  at  length  with  the  French  to  convince  them  that  tbcy 
must  sacrifice  some  of  their  well-beloved  forests,  stake  them  upon  the  ontnxnr 
of  the  war,  for  if  the  war  were  lost  it  would  make  little  dlffer«)ce  to  then 
whether  their  forests  were  standing  or  not. 

It  was  then  that  the  chief  surgeon  recommended  that  the  chief  encineer. 
lines  of  communication,  be  ordered  to  supply  lumber  for  flooring  tents  in  ordrr 
to  prevent  pneumonia,  only  to  be  told  that  it  would  be  a  far  easier  task  for  the 
chief  surgeon  to  discover  or  invent  an  infallible  cure  for  this  disease. 

It  was  during  this  winter  of  1917-18  that  the  Engineer  regiments.  whU-ft 
CoL  Woodruff  rightly  calls  the  backbone  of  the  constracti<Hi  force,  the  otlMT< 
that  were  added  to  them,  all  In  fact,  officers  and  men  who  were  part  of  the 
organization,  showed  their  worth  by  the  way  in  which  they  worked  in 
and  rain,  in  mud  and  mire,  giving  every  bit  of  brain  and  brawn  they  i 
which  was  much — to  carrying  on  the  tasks  which  devolved  upon  them. 

There  were  further  complications,  due  to  the  fact  that  there  were  some  who 
seemed  to  fall  to  realize  the  war  conditions  under  which  this  work  was  being  nar^ 
ried  on.  They  apparently  wanted  all  construction  work  done  along  the  lines  to 
which  they  were  accustomed  in  the  United  States,  with  nnllmtted  reaounw 
and  under  peace  conditions.  It  had  to  be  hammered  into  them  that  this  «a« 
not  a  time  for  striving  after  perfection ;  it  was  a  question  rather  of  praridlac 
something,  no  matter  how  rude,  that  could  be  made  to  answer  the  parpoae: 
that  they  were  expected  to  get  results,  and  to  get  them  with  the  mean* 
available 

Col.  Woodruff  is  slightly  in  error  in  stating  that  all  railroad  coostraetlon 
work  was  turned  over  to  the  transportation  department  the  middle  of  Septnaber. 
1917.  Construction  work  of  all  kinds  was  under  the  chief  engineer,  Unea  of 
communication,  until  the  Slst  of  October,  1917.     On  that  lUte  there  was  a 
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division  of  work,  that  at  the  ports  and  some  of  tlie  railroad  construction  work 
b^ng  turned  over  to  the  transportation  department,  the  rest  remaining  under 
the  chief  engineer. 

As  liad  been  pointed  out  Quite  clearly  and  emphatically  before  this  division 
of  work  and  responsibility  took  place,  It  was  an  unfortunate  arrangement 
and  one  which  did  not  make  for  economy  or  eflttciency.  There  was  the  in- 
evitable duplication  of  overhead,  and  then,  with  sadly  insnfllcient  numbers  of 
men  and  quantities  of  material,  there  was  the  conflict  between  the  two  depart- 
ments, each  probably  thinking  its  work  the  more  important  and  each  conse- 
quently striving  to  get  such  men  and  materials  as  were  available  in  order  that 
Its  own  work  might  progress,  even  though  the  work  of  the  other  suffered.  There 
was  no  possibility  of  establishing  correctly  the  relative  priority  of  all  of  the 
different  projects. 

It  took  Just  about  four  months  for  this  state  of  affairs  to  be  realized,  and 
then  all  construction  work  was  put  back  where  it  had  been  originally.  But 
part  of  this  four  months  was  time  lost,  just  when  time  was  most  precious. 

One  of  the  outstanding  lessons  of  this  experience  in  war  is  that  all  of  this 
oigineerlng  work  should  be  under  one  head.  In  such  a  war  there  will  never 
be  men  enough  nor  material  enough.  They  must  be  shifted  from  place  to 
place  as  the  needs  demand.  The  priority  of  the  many  projects  must  be  estab- 
lished, but  with  the  knowledge  this  may  be  changed  many  times  by  the  chang- 
ing conditions  of  the  struggle  and  a  concentrated  power  must  exist  to  make 
such  changes  and  to  utilize  the  entire  resources  of  the  Army  to  the  very  best 
advantage.  This  is  utterly  impossible  when  the  work  is  divided,  part  put  under 
one,  part  under  another  organization. 

Other  striking  facts  were  the  efficacy  of  the  methods  developed  under  the 
Eiigineer  Department  of  the  Army  and  the  value  of  the  training  on  civil  works 
which  our  officers  had  acquired.  Essentially  simple,  the  Engineer  Department 
methods  were  adaptable  and  the  organization  was  capable  of  great  expansion. 
Decentralization,  maldng  each  man  in  charge  of  work  carry  his  own  burden, 
but  with  the  certainty  of  vigorous  backing  when  this  was  needed,  was  one  of 
the  factors  in  the  successful  conduct  of  this  great  task. 

The  fact  that  Engineer  officers  had  been  doing  civil  work  was  responsible 
for  their  having  come  in  contact  with  men  of  Just  the  kind  with  which  they 
had  now  to  work.  It  had  accustomed  them  to  large  enterprises  and  had  given 
them  vision. 

On  the  other  hand,  too  much  can  not  be  said  for  the  men  from  civil  life, 
many 'of  whom,  at  great  sacrifice,  came  forward  and  gave  themselves,  their 
brains,  their  knowledge,  their  trained  intelligences,  to  aid  in  winning  this 
(war.  They  were  truly  loyal  and  unsparing  of  themselves.  It  was  always  cer- 
tain that  each  one  of  them  would  do  his  best.  The  great  difficulty  was  to 
determine  each  man's  capability  and  to  put  him  at  work  where  he  would  be 
most  effective.  Many  times  this  was  not  possible,  but,  nevertheless,  these  men, 
one  and  all,  did  earnest  and  effective  work  under  whatever  conditions. 

(BrlK.  Geo.  Edgar  Jadwin,  Director  of  Department  of  Congtmction  and  Forestry,  American 

Expeditionary  Forces.] 

The  work  of  the  Department  of  Construction  and  Forestry  is  ably  described  by 
Col.  Woodruff,  both  as  regards  the  difficulties  encountered,  the  results  accom- 
plished, and  method  by  which  these  results  were  obtained.  I  can  not  let  the 
opportunity  pass  without  a  word  as  to  whom  the  credit  belongs  for  these 
splendid  results. 

Looking  at  it  in  retrospect,  my  predominant  thought  is  that  everybody  con- 
nected with  the  work  at  any  time  showed  a  most  commendable,  patriotic,  and 
intelligent  devotion  to  duty.  This  applies  both  to  officers  andsmen  from  the 
Kegular  Army  and  to  those  In  the  Army  only  for  the  war,  and  applies  also 
whether  the  organization  be  regarded  chronologically  or  from  top  to  bottom. 

With  the  changing  force,  which  at  times  was  as  great  as  160,000,  it  is  mani- 
festly impossible  to  cite  all  the  names,  much  less  to  si)ecify  fully  the  specific 
items  for  which  each  man  should  be  commended.  I  can  not,  however,  let  the 
opportunity  pass  without  including  at  least  the  names  of  the  heads  of  the 
central  office  organization  and  of  the  construction  work  in  the  field,  namely : 

Central  office  organization  during  my  incumbency. — Col.  J.  A.  Woodruff, 
deputy  director;  Col.  E.  A.  Gibbs,  goteral  construction;  Col.  J.  H.  Oraham, 
railroads  and  docks;  Col.  E.  H.  Marks  (later  Lieut.  Col.  W.  B.  Greeley), 
forestry;  MaJ.  George  Sykes  (later  Ma].  H.  W.  Gregory),  administration. 
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The  construction  work  in  the  field  was  carried  on  throus^  tbe  foUowlDff  aec- 
tlon  Engineer  officers :  Base  section  No.  1 — ^Headquarters  St  Nazalre,  OoL  J.  S. 
Sewell,  Lieut  Col.  W.  6.  Atwood,  Lieut.  Col.  F.  B.  Maltby.  Base  sectioa  Ko.  2 — 
Headquarters  Bordeaux,  Col.  J.  B.  CaTanaugti,  CoL  Hugli  L.  Cooper,  Got  Ernest 
Graves,  Col.  J.  R.  Holman.  Base  section  No.  3 — Headquarters  Ijondon,  CoL 
R.  G.  Powell.  Base  section  No.  4 — ^Headquarters  Le  Havre,  CoL  W.  A.  John- 
son, Maj.  George  S.  Brinkley.  Base  section  No.  5 — Headquarters  Brest,  lient 
CoL  E.  v.  B.  Payne,  CoL  Mark  Brooke.  Base  section  No.  6 — Headqixarten* 
Marseille,  Col.  R.  C.  Moore,  Maj.  A.  B.  Cutter.  Base  secUon  No.  7— HMd- 
quarters  La  Roclielle,  CoL  J.  K.  Holman,  Lieut  CoL  J.  W.  Williams,  IfaJ.  C  C. 
Cragin.  Intermediate  section,  east — Headquarters  Nevers,  CoL  E.  N.  Jotinrton. 
CoL  Harry  Burgess,  Col.  George  H.  Webb,  Lieut.  CoL  J.  L.  Buchanan.  Inter- 
mediate section,  west — Headquarters  Gifivres,  CoL  Ernest  Graves,  CoL  S.  B. 
Williamson,  Lieut.  CoL  E.  L.  Daley.  Advance  section — Headquarters  Neofch*- 
teau.  Brig.  Gen.  J.  F.  Mclndoe,  CoL  T.  H.  Jackson,  CoL  Ernest  Graves. 

The  forestry  work  in  the  field  was  carried  on  through  district  commander*, 
each  of  whom  also  commanded  a  battalion  of  Twentieth  Engineers  (Foraitrjr). 
with  attached  service  companies  which  operated  from  two  to  eight  sawmills. 

Most  of  the  mills  were  in  the  advance  section  and  base  section  No.  2. 

The  districts  in  the  advance  section  were  combined  under  Lieut  CoL  C  B. 
Chapman  (later  Maj.  F.  F.  Spencer),  section  forestry  ofllcer,  and  those  In  bsse 
section  No.  2  under  Lieut  Col.  Raymond  E.  Benedict  section  forestry  officer. 
These  officers  acted  directly  under  the  central  office  for  prodoctlon  and  ablp> 
ments  outside  their  own  section,  but  filled  local  requisitions  on  the  orden  of 
the  section  engineer  in  whose  section  they  were  located. 

[CoL  J.  B.  Cavanaugb,  Eo^eers.] 

CoL  Woodruff's  presentation  of  the  accomplishments  in  construction  In  the 
A.  E.  F.  needs  no  additions  to  show  clearly  the  debt  which  tbe  exi>edition 
and  the  country  owes  to  the  engineering  profession,  and  which  Gen.  Perdiinc 
acknowledges  in  his  letters  of  appreciation  queted. 

While,  as  indicated  by  Col.  Woodruff,  the  most  important  and  ever-presmt 
handicap  of  the  construction  program  was  lack  of  material  and  peraonnel  cer- 
tain difficulties  and  defects  of  organization  were  met  by  practically  all  offlrerv 
in  charge  of  construction  which,  by  careful  consideration  and  the  application 
of  remedies  dictated  by  experience  gained,  might  be  removed  in  large  part  ao 
as  to  make  future  operations  of  this  character  less  difficult 

While  the  construction  materials  and  engineering  equipment  available  wi>r(> 
distributed  and  used  to  the  best  possible  advantage,  I  am  convinced  that  thr 
commanders  of  all  engineering  organizations  first  overseas  were  tlioroojchly 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  having  complete  equipment  accompany  tbe 
organization,  and  those  commanding  officers  who  in  spite  of  strenuous  objec- 
tions found  their  organizations  separated  from  their  equipment  on  embarkation 
from  the  United  States,  saw  their  fears  and  objections  wholly  Justified  hy 
subsequent  loss  of  efficiency  through  failure  to  secure  the  wherewithal  to  work. 

However  wise  the  general  policy  of  equipping  organizations  from  snppliM 
shipped  to  depots  may  be,  engineer  organizations  sent  in  advance  to  prefMre 
the  way  for  large  movements  should  not  be  forced  to  dqiend  for  their  equip- 
ment upon  the  shipment  of  supplies  to  d^wts  which  have  not  yet  been  estab- 
lished. 

As  to  the  character  of  equipment  and  supplies  provided  for  the  A.  E.  F.,  a 
study  of  tbe  supplies  in  engineer  depots  in  France  leads  to  the  condnitlon  tba: 
the  items  of  equipment  furnished  for  cofistructlon  work  and  the  clasaea  of  coo- 
struction  materials  were  more  varied  and  extensive  than  were  actually  needpd. 
and  that  the  primary  importance  of  the  saw  and  banuner  of  tbe  Jack-lec  <mr> 
penter  was  underestimated. 

While  at  least  the  original  equipment  of  engineer  organlaatlona  may  be 
simplified  to  Include  only  an  ample  supply  of  instruments  and  ttjols  for  ranch 
work,  this  equipment  should  be  kept  with  the  organization  as  long  as  the  Infan- 
try keeps  Its  rifle. 

The  greatest  lack  in  equipment  experienced  on  the  work  with  wblcb  I  wa« 
directly  connected,  aside  from  the  part  of  the  regimental  equipmrnt  left  behimi 
at  New  Tork,  was  of  the  simple  tools  necessary  to  keep  labor  troops  and  combat 
troops,  assigned  for  work,  usefully  employed. 

With  construction  materials  the  greatest  difficulty  aside  from  their  Kmrcliy 
was  lack  of  immediate  uvuilability  due  to  failure  to  pack  all  tbe  nails,  bolu. 
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and  other  items  necessary  for  erection  so  thoroughly  tied  to  the  shipments 
that  any  important  part  would  be  complete  in  itself.  Rails  should  be  accom- 
imnled  by  bolts  and  spikes ;  roofing  and  other  building  materials  by  nails,  special 
(.-enients,  and  other  materials  for  erection,  and  structures  in  every  shipment 
should  be  complete,  since  classification  and  assembly  in  the  field  is  far  more 
difficult  than  at  the  shipping  point. 

A  consideration  of  the  engineering  and  construction  personnel  drawn  from 
civil  life,  which  actually  did  the  work,  and  to  which  the  success  of  tlie  con- 
struction program  is  so  largely  due,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  qualifica- 
tions found  most  useful  were  adaptability  and  enthusiasm  coupled  with  recent 
exi)erlence  in  handling  men  or  upon  actual  construction. 

The  real  engineering  problems  were  few,  while  the  amount  of  work  to  be 
actually  accomplished  was  immense.  Therefore,  workers  rather  than  advisers 
were  necessary,  and  the  field  for  consulting  engineers  of  the  highest  grade  was 
small.  The  axiom  that  in  war  the  vast  majority  of  men  are  employed  below 
their  full  capabilities  was  well  illustrated  by  the  duties  of  engineers  in  France. 

While  in  general  the  spirit  shown  by  engineers  of  training  and  experience 
was  of  the  finest,  many  of  them  felt  that  they  were  called  upon  to  perform 
duties  not  In  accord  with  their  training  and  capabilities,  and  not  all  of  them 
were  able  to  recognize  that  this  was  Inevitable  since  positions  calling  for  the 
exercise  of  their  hlgliest  qualifications  did  not  exist,  or  required  not  only  a 
knowledge  of  engineering  but  also  familiarity  with  military  and  government 
procedure. 

Faulty  assignment  of  ofllcers  with  respect  to  special  qualhlcations  was  one  of 
the  inevitable  results  of  lack  of  pr^aredness,  but  this  fact  was  generally 
recognized  and,  due  to  the  great  adaptability  of  the  engineering  profession  as 
a  whole,  the  amount  of  dissatisfaction  and  discontent  resulting  was  surprisingly 
smalL 

Man.y  of  the  service  battalions  and  labor  organizations  were  officered  t>j 
men  entirely  competent  to  take  charge  of  large  independent  works,  where  tbe 
only  practical  use  of  their  organizations  due  to  the  character  of  enlisted  per- 
sonnel or  to  the  military  situation  was  to  utilize  them  practically  as  labor 
forceti  under  the  supervision  of  others  at  times  no  more  competent  than  them- 
selves. 

Where  independent  work  was  not  available,  the  best  results  were  secured 
with  those  organizations  of  labor  troops  and  service  battalions  where  the 
officers  were  qualified  more  for  handling  men  on  construction  work  than  as 
engineers  accustomed  to  the  supervision  of  construction  work  in  direct  charge 
of  others.  For  labor  troops  construction  superintendents  and  foremen  make 
the  most  desirable  officers. 

Criticism,  unless  constructive.  Is  unwarranted,  and  in  view  of  the  splendid 
accomplishment  in  construction  In  the  A.  E.  F.  is  offered  with  reluctance.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  the  plans,  particularly  for  transportation  facilities,  tended 
too  much  toward  the  desirable  or  ideal  and  could  have  been  simplified  with 
reduction  in  labor  and  material  fur  outweighing  the  resulting  loss  of  efficiency. 
This  opinion  is  supported  by  satisfactory  functioning  of  incomplete  facilities 
and  the  small  use  of  some  of  those  provided  and  further  by  the  fact  that  the 
later  tendency  In  all  plans  was  toward  greater  simplicity. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  organization  and  administration  of  construction  work 
in  the  A.  E.  F.  was  that  used  in  the  United  States  by  the  Engineer  Department 
in  tbe  execution  of  public  works,  a  competent  engineer  officer  experienced  on 
construction  work  in  general  charge,  with  other  trained  engineer  officers  in 
local  charge  of  the  different  localities,  and  a  decentralization  of  authority  to 
the  widest  extent  practicable  under  the  military  conditions  existing  in  France. 

Tbe  most  responsible  positions  in  original  organization  were  filled  largely  by 
engineer  officers  of  the  Regular  Army,  but  as  the  organization  was  expanded 
and  tried  out  and  engineer  officers  from  civil  life  acquired  the  necessary  mili- 
tary experience  they  replaced  to  a  large  and  increasing  extent  the  regular 
officers,  thus  not  only  securing  well-earned  recognition  but  also  releasing  the 
regular  officers  who  were  urgently  needed  for  other  duty  more  strictly  mili- 
tary In  character. 

It  is  thought  that  my  own  personal  experience  in  charge  of  construction  work 
was  not  different  from  that  of  other  engineer  officers  similarly  placed,  and 
this  experience  brought  home  the  realization  that  the  training  secured  on  pub- 
lic works  in  time  of  peace  was  the  most  valuable  part  of  my  equipment  for 
construction  work  In  time  of  war. 
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Experience  in  handling  contracts,  in  supervising  the  work  of  organiiation*. 
in  dealing  with  local  authorities  of  the  United  States,  all  found  its  use  la 
connection  with  the  problems  In  France. 

The  important  elements  for  the  most  successful  conduct  of  engineer  oper- 
ations in  time  of  war,  ns  indicated  by  experience  in  the  A.  K.  F.,  may  there- 
fore be  summarized  as  follows : 

(a)  Training  and  broad  experience  in  construction  work  for  military  en- 
gineers, such  as  that  now  obtained  on  public  works  in  time  of  peace. 

(b)  Such  a  listing  and  qualification  of  engineers  in  civil  life  as  will  permit 
assignment  in  line  with  special  qualification  and  provision  for  training  In  mili- 
tary matters  to  fit  them  for  the  discharge  of  all  the  duties  of  an  engineer  In 
time  of  war. 

(c)  Control  of  engineering  equipment  and  supplies  by  the  department  re- 
sponsible for  engineering  and  construction  work  in  the  field. 

(d)  Simplification  of  engineering  supplies  and  equipment  and  spedat  adapta- 
tion of  both  to  field  requirements. 

(e)  Simplification  of  type  plans  and  a  deterioration  of  minimum  reqaire- 
ments,  which  shall  take  into  consideration  not  only  what  is  desirable  bot  what 
is  reasonably  practicable  of  accomplishment. 

[Col.  Ernest  Graves,  E^Klneeni.] 

Col.  Woodruff  has  given  us  a  complete,  unlmpa.-8lone<l,  and  accurate  ai"- 
couut  of  the  engineer  construction  done  by  the  American  Army  in  Kurope. 
The  figures  are  so  enormous  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  bird'ss-eye  view  of 
the  -magnitude  of  the  greatest  engineering  feat  of  all  time. 

The  pictorial  maps  herewith  show  that  the  barracks  constructed.  If  plac»t 
in  line  end  to  end.  would  reach  from  Bordeaux,  France,  to  Turin,  Italy.  Wo«id 
cut  and  corded  in  line  would  extend  from  Bayonne  to  Nice,  thence  to  Strait- 
bourg  and  thence  to  Brest.  Enour^h  standard-gauge  railroad  was  laid  to  make 
a  double-track  line  from  Bayonne  to  Beme,  Switzerland. 

During  the  early,  formative  days  of  the  A.  E.  F.  there  was  much  uncertainty 
and  embarrassment  in  fixing  the  responsibility  for  the  execution  of  the  many 
and  varied  construction  projects  Involved  in  our  particii^tion  in  the  mighty 
struggle.  Every  branch  of  the  service  had  construction  projects  to  he  promptly 
executed,  and  all  faced  the  same  difficulties  of  lack  of  personnel  and  mnteriaL 
These  various  ser^'lcea  were  not  equipped  and,  especially,  they  were  not  tralD'Ml 
to  do  this  work.  All  had  other  functions.  There  was  a  need  for  u  iiinsie 
department,  with  a  single  head,  to  execute  these  vast  projects.  All  the  oiIk^ 
departments  turned  hopefully  to  the  Engineers.  And  this  was  right  and  proper. 
for  the  Engineers  alone  of  all  branches  of  the  service,  civil  or  military,  were 
trained  and  able  to  do  the  Job.  Their  record  in  peace  and  war  entitled  them 
to  the  confidence  of  the  other  services,  nor  did  they  fall  them  in  this  trylns 
time. 

But  in  the  beginning  the  engineers,  like  everybo<ly  else,  had  neither  perwrn- 
nel  nor  material  to  work  with.  They  had  only  their  enthusiasm  and  rooft- 
deiice  in  themselves,  based  upon  years  of  success  In  overcoming  all  kinds  "f 
dlfl^culties. 

On  the  fir^t  boat  which  carried  Americans  to  France  were  some  qoarter- 
masters  having  blueprints  of  type  camps.  These  they  turned  over  in  Joyful 
confidence,  not  mlsplaceil,  to  the  Engineers.  When  the  quartermamer  In 
France  recelve<l  from  the  States  the  plans  for  a  large  Ice  plant,  thes^  llkewlw 
were  handed  to  us.  A  firm  of  civilian  contractors  undertook  to  er«rt  shop*  and 
warehouses  for  the  Ordnance  Department  in  France.  After  contemtilatint 
the  apparently  Insurmountable  difficulties  for  a  time,  they  placed  the  resi«<n- 
Ability  upon  the  broad,  though  overburdene<l  shoulders  of  the  Eng1n«vr 
Department. 

The  Air  Service,  in  like  confidence,  turnetl  over  their  construction  pn»>e«t». 
And,  eventually,  all  such  tasks  found  their  way  to  the  department  where  they 
properly  belonged,  and  where  they  should  have  been,  and  should  always  be. 
from  the  beginning. 

Construction  of  whatever  nature  and  under  whatever  conditions  (tbe  wnrv 
the  conditions  the  greater  the  stimulus)  is  the  natural  function  of  the  »»- 
Sneers.  We  are  organized  and  trained  for  such  work;  we  ask  only  "Vemi 
us  to  it."  That  tlie  Army  and  the  Nation  should  look  to  the  corps  for  re- 
sults in  this  line  is  natural,  proper,  and  Just.  The  confidence  of  the  other 
branches  of  the  service  that  the  Engineers  will  do  the  impossible  In  thair  own 
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«!>•,  a  conflOenoe  which  we  have  earned  and  repeate<Ily  justified,  is  our  special 
pride.  It  Is  the  reason  for  our  existence  as  a  corps,  the  justification  for  our 
maintenance  by  the  Government.  We  wish  the  other  services  to  rely  upon 
us.    We  have  not  failed  and  we  shall  not  fall  them. 

The  methods  of  the  EnRlneers,  developed  by  long  experience  In  handling 
men,  funds,  mippliea,  materials,  machinery,  property,  etc.,  make  It  possible  for 
tbMn  to  perform  large  tasks  under  difficult  conditions  with  the  minimum  of 
dHay  and  lost  effort.  At  every  place  where  I  was  stationed  in  France,  and 
that  was  all  over  the  country,  I  was  constantly  being  asked  by  officers  of  all 
branches  to  do  little  things  which  they  could  not  get  anybody  else  to  do.  EJvery 
EJngineer  officer  who  has  been  on  construction  has  had  similar  experiences. 

For  example,  at  Bordeaux  I  regularly  furnished  the  Navy  with  small  sup- 
plise  which,  as  they  said,  they  could  not  otherw^e  obtain  for  months  because 
of  "  red  tape "  in  their  own  department.  At  the  same  place  I  bought  paper 
for  an  Ordnance  officer  which  he  could  not  get  from  his  department.  Appa- 
rently, the  fundamental  facts  that  we  were  at  war  and  that  the  United  States 
furnished  and  paid  for  everything  necessary  to  defeat  the  enemy  were  not 
always  successful  In  overcoming  the  "  red  tape  "  methodi  of  peace. 

A  comparison,  based  on  the  number  of  men  engaged,  the  amounts  of  ma- 
terials consumed  and  money  spent,  and  the  results  accomplished  in  a  given 
time,  would  show  that  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal,  that  "greatest 
feat  of  man,"  Is  overtopped  and  dwarfed  by  the  work  of  the  engineers  in  France 
during  the  great  war. 

A  similar  comparison  between  the  work  done  under  relatively  far  more 
favorable  conditions  In  the  United  States  and  that  done  in  France  would 
show  that  the  storage  space  constructed  abroad  was  almost  equal  to  that  pro- 
vided at  home,  and  that  the  hospital  capacity  furnished  in  France  was  twice  that 
in  the  United  States.  The  fact  that  expenditures  at  home  were  many  times 
tho.se  in  France  has  been  explained  by  the  statements  that  prices  were  high 
In  the  United  States  and  that  many  of  the  supplies  used  in  France  were  pur- 
chased and  charged  at  home. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  conspicuous  success  of  the  division  of  construction 
and  forestry  was  due  in  large  measure  to  the  wise  policies  of  Gens.  Patrick  and 
Jadwln,  in  fitting  their  organization  to  that  of  the  Army  and' in  working  for 
nnd  with  all  local  array  authorities  for  the  attainment  of  the  common  end.  And 
in  even  greater  measure  it  was  due  to  the  spirit  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  the  American  engineering  profession. 

CONSTBUOnON   WOBK   OF  THE  ENGINEERS  IN   FBANCE. 


[Extract  from  the  final  report  of  Gen.  John  J.  rer»hInK,  commander  In  chief  American 

Expeditionary  Forces.) 

Among  the  most  notable  achievements  of  the  American  Expeditlonar.v  Forces 
was  the  large  program  of  construction  carried  out  by  our  Engineer  troops  in 
the  Services  of  Supply  and  elsewhere.  The  chief  projects  were  port  facilities, 
including  docks,  railroads,  warehouses,  hospitals,  barracks,  and  stables.  These 
were  planned  to  provide  ultimately  for  an  army  of  4,000,000  men,  the  construc- 
tion being  carried  on  coincident  with  the  growth  of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces. 

The  port  plans  contemplated  160  new  berths,  including  the  necessary  facili- 
ties for  discharge  of  cargo,  approximately  one-half  of  which  were  completed 
at  the  time  of  the  armistice.  Construction  of  new  standard-gauge  railroad 
track  amounted  to  1,002  miles,  consisting  mainly  of  cut-offs,  double-tracking  at 
congested  points,  and  yards  at  ports  and  depots.  Road  construction  and  repair 
continued  until  our  troops  were  withdrawn  from  the  several  areas,  employing 
at  times  upward  of  10,000  men.  and  often  using  90,000  tons  of  stone  per  week. 

Storage  requirements  necessitated  large  supply  depots  at  the  ports  and  in 
the  intermediate  and  advance  sections.  Over  2,000,000  square  feet  of  covered 
storage  was  secured  from  the  French,  but  it  was  necessary  to  construct  ap- 
proximately 20,000,000  square  feet  additional.  The  base  hospital  centers  at 
Mara  and  Mesves,  each  with  4,000-bed  convalescent  camps,  are  typical  of  the 
large  scale  upon  which  hospital  accommodations  were  provided.  The  hospital 
dty  of  Mars,  of  700  buildings,  covered  a  ground  space  of  33  acres  and  included 
the  nsnal  road,  water,  sewerage,  and  lighting  facilities  of  a  municipality. 
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Advantages  of  economy  and  Increased  mobility  caused  tbe  adoptton  of  the 
system  of  billeting  troops.  Billeting  areas  were  chosen  near  tbe  baae  portsw 
along  the  line  of  communications,  and  in  the  advanced  zone,  as  strategleal  re- 
quirements dictated.  The  system  was  not  altogether  satigfactory,  bat  with 
the  number  of  troops  to  be  accommodated  no  other  plan  was  practicable.  De- 
mountable barracks  were  used  for  shelter  to  sui^lement  lack  of  billets,  16,000 
barracks  of  this  type  being  erected,  particularly  at  base  ports  where  large 
camps  were  necessary.  Stables  at  remount  stations  were  built  for  48^000 
animals.  Other  construction  included  refrigerating  plants,  such  as  tbe  one  at 
GKvres  with  a  capacity  of  6.500  tons  of  meat  and  500  tons  of  ice  per  day ;  and 
mechanical  bakeries  like  that  at  Is-sur-TlUe  with  capacity  of  800,000  poonito  of 
bread  per  day.  If  the  buildings  constructed  were  consolidated,  with  tbe  width 
of  a  standard  barrack,  they  would  reach  from  St.  Nazaire  across  France  to  tbe 
Elbe  River  in  Germany,  a  distance  of  730  miles. 

In  connection  with  construction  work,  the  Engineer  Corps  oigaKed  la  ex- 
tensive forestry  operations,  producing  200,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  4.000,000  rail- 
road ties,  300,000  cords  of  fuel  wood,  35,000  pieces  of  piling,  and  large  qnantltles 
of  miscellaneous  products. 

"The  scientists  said  it  couldn't  be  done,  but  the  damfool  engineer  didnt 
■  know  that — so  he  just  went  ahead  and  did  it " ! 


BdITOBIAIk 
CONSTBUCnOR    WOBK    OF   THE  EN0INEEB8    IN   FKANCB. 

In  this  Issue  appears  an  account  of  the  work  of  the  Engineers  of  the  fnlr** 
States  Army  In  the  theater  of  the  World  War.  It  is  a  simple  record  in  pialn 
fact  and  actual  figures  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  varied  constmctloD 
tasks  ever  undertaken  and  successfully  accomplished  by  human  energy.  It  de- 
scribes briefly  the  achievements  of  the  Corps  of  Eingineers,  without  nnderratlnr 
the  work  of  others'  who  did  thdr  part,  without  attempting  to  decry  their  elll- 
ciency,  impugn  their  motives,  besmirch  their  good  name,  or  destroy  their  oaefai- 
ness,  although  efforts  to  destroy  the  good  name  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  have 
recontly  appeared  in  certain  contemporary  publications. 

The  men  who  did  this  work,  the  officers  of  the  Corps  of  Engineeni.  and  tbe 
men  from  every  lAranch  of  the  American  engineering  profession  who  respofided 
to  the  call,  strove  under  many  difficulties.  They  were  not  at  home,  workhur 
under  conditions  in  some  respects  more  favorably  than  those  of  peace,  bat 
abroad  in  a  strange  land,  facing  new  and  unknown  conditions.  amoniCKt  a 
foreign  people,  speaking  an  unfamiliar  language,  having  dlfTerent  cnstonM.  « 
different  mental  attitude,  and  often  a  lack  of  sympathy  and  the  will  to  cotiptr- 
ate,  due  to  the  lack  of  understanding.  The  material  resources  of  the  Cnlted 
States  were  not  at  hand  and  readily  available,  but  3.000  miles  away,  acriiM 
an  ocean  Infested  with  hostile  submarines.  Our  engineers  did  not  control  the 
transportation  facilities  of  France — the  railroads  which  were  ewtentlal  t<» 
their  task.  They  did  not  have  at  their  backs  the  organized  efficiency  an4 
patriotism  of  the  skilled  contractors  of  America. 

It  was,  moreover,  not  a  simple  task  of  building  construction  which  the«e  mta 
faced,  but  a  complex  and  intricate  project,  involving  every  variety  of  strartiue 
and  installation.  In  the  beginning  they  lacked  almost  everything  necmtatT 
to  the  prosecution  of  their  work,  personnel,  supplies,  equipment,  tranafmrOitlea 
though  happily  tbey  possessed  an  organization  well  adapted  to  the  difllnilt  tlt- 
uatlon  and  capable  of  expansion. 

Almost  everything  they  lacked,  but  not  everything.  For  these  men  poMienM) 
a  practical  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  economics  of  warfare,  which  defnaiid 
prompt  results,  stripped  of  all  niceties  and  refinements,  sufficient  mitn  th«tr 
purpose  and  no  more  than  sufficient.  But,  above  all,  our  engineers  had  the  win 
to  conquer,  the  genius  of  achievement,  the  "  never-say-dle  "  spirit  that  alway* 
has  surmounted  and  ever  will  surmount  all  material  obstacles.  Herein  lay  tbe 
certain  guarantj'  of  success. 

The  heavy  task  was  accomplished,  rapidly,  efficiently,  and  thomoghly  done  le 
face  of  all  difficulties,  and  it  constitutes  a  proud  monument  of  arhiereoiMit  la 
the  field  of  engineering  and  construction. 

The  record  is  a  worthy  one,  and  adds  luster  to  the  repatation  of  tbe  Ctarpa 
of  Engineers  and  the  American  engineering  profession.  And  every  Americaa 
citizen  whose  soul  is  not  dead  within  him  should  thrill  with  a  mlithty  {vfcle  ia 
the  magnificent  worth  of  the  American  Army  engineer  in  France: 
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(Chairman  McKenzie  subsequently  submitted  a  statement  which 
is  here  printed  in  full  in  the  record,  as  follows:) 

jciNirrES  or  iieeting  or  the  execcttive  coumittee  of  the  genebal  munitions 

BOAID,  HELD  THVBSDAT,  MAT  31,  1817,  AT  8.30  A.  M.  IN  THE  MT7NSET  BVILDINO. 

CantonmenU. — ^Tbe  chairman  read  a  telegram  from  tlie  Westlnghouse, 
Church,  Kerr  Co.,  over  the  signature  of  their  Mr.  Boyd,  regarding  the  delay  In 
placing  contracts  for  cantonments.  It  was  stated  in  this  telegram  that  In  his 
(Mr.  Boyd's)  opinion  more  prompt  action  would  be  had  If  the  contracts  were  let 
by  departmental  commanders. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Boyd  was  consulted  and  had  a  hand  in  deciding 
on  the  method  of  placing  contracts,  this  change  of  opinion  on  his  part  Is  evi- 
dently Hue  to  selfish  motives.  It  was  decided  to  Investigate  this  further,  as 
no  doubt  Mr.  Boyd  has  sent  the  same  telegram  to  certain  members  of  the  House 
or  S^wte,  and  all  appreciated  the  fact  that  movements  of  this  kind  must  be 
st<vped  in  the  beginning. 

(From  page  252  of  above  meeting.) 

Mr.  McK^ziE.  Mr.  Fuller,  of  New  York  City,  I  believe  a  civil 
and  mechanical  engineer,  testified  before  this  committee.  He  said 
he  visited  France,  and  was  over  there  about  six  weeks,  as  I  remember 
it,  and  in  attempting  to  draw  a  comparison  between  the  efficiency  of 
the  engineers  in  France  and  the  construction  division  in  America  he 
said,  in  response  to  my  questions,  that  the  work  of  the  engineers  in 
France  was  delayed  on  account  of  lack  of  organization  and  lack  of 
direction,  and  that  thev  were  not  able  to  pick  up  in  speed.  What 
have  you  to  say  about  that  criticism  ? 

Gren.  Harboko.  That  was  not  my  observation,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  set  forth  in  my  statement  that  I  have  read  here  a  great  manv 
difficulties  that  confronted  the  engineers,  and  it  is  hardlv  worth 
whUe,  perhaps,  to  go  more  fully  into  that  matter.  But  such  things 
as  he  mentioned,  picking  up,  I  might  explain  by  an  example :  Some 
of  these  first  engineers' that  came  to  France  were  handicapped,  doubt- 
less due  to  something  that  happened  on  this  side,  by  lack  of  tools. 
Although  their  tools  were  brought  to  the  docks  in  the  United  States 
and  should  have  accompanied  them,  those  tools  arrived  some  weeks 
afterwards.  There  were  some  cases  of  that  kind.  But  I  considered 
th«r  work  very  well  done,  and  we  never  found  them  wanting  when 
we  needed  them. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  have  stated  that  those  men  went  ahead  on 
the  ground,  with  which  of  necessity  they  could  not  be  familiar,  being 
in  a  foreign  country,  and  with  no  plans  and  specifications  prepared 
in  advance,  and  went  to  work :  that  they  simply  went  on  the  ground 
and  started  to  work? 

Gen.  Habbord.  No;  I  said  without  surveys.  They  had  plans,  of 
course. 

Mr.  McKbnzie.  Of  course  they  would  have  plans  of  the  shelter 
building ! 

Gen.  Hahbohd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoKenzie.  And  they  began  to  hire  men  and  to  buy  material 
and  went  to  work  to  construct  the  necessary  buildings  and  railroads 
and  wharves  needed  to  handle  the  work,  and,  in  your  judgment,  it 
was  successfully  done? 

Gen.  Harbord.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  it  was. 

Mr.  MoKbnzie.  And  expeditiously  done? 

Gen.  Harbord.  As  much  as  could  have  been  hoped  for. 
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Mr.  Mc£j£NziE.  Now,  then,  it  is  your  judieneiit,  I  taJca-  it,  ttaat 
that  same  result  could  have  been  attained  in.  uds  eoaatrj.  uodar  Um 
Engineer  Corps? 

Gen.  Habbobd.  I  saw  none  of  the  construction  in  this  country^but 
my  impression  would  be  that  it  could  have  been  done  and  even  im- 
proved on  in  this  country,  it  seems  to  me,  under  the  Elneineer  Cocps. 

Mr.  McKemzie.  Of  course,  the  Engineer  Corp»would  have  hadto 
been  enlarged  ? 

Gen«  Harbohd.  Naturally. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  By  the  taking  into  the  engineers  of  constructors 
and  such  men  as  were  taken  in  and  commissioned  in  the  so-caUed 
construction  division? 

Gen.  Harboro.  Yes.  Of  course,  we  had  some  of  the  biggest  civil 
engineers  in  the  country  who  wore  the  uniform  of  the  engineers^  sadi 
as  men  who  had  been  connected  with  the  greatest  engineering!  pcoj- 
■ects  in  the  United  States.  They  wore  the  uniform,  of  the  engineers, 
and  their  accomplishments  are  included  in  my  statement. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  those  great  projects  were  carried  on  bv  men 
<draw»ig  the  salary  of  a  major  or  a  colonel  in  the  United  States 
Atpmy? 

Gen.  Harbord.  Oh,  yes;  and  sometimes  by  nwa  drawing  lower 
salaries  than  that. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  want  to  ask  you  another  questaeiL,  because  I  want 
your  opinion  on  the  matter,  although  I  may  not  be  able  to  get  it.  Thi5 
IS  not  pertinent  to  the  subject  we  are  investigating,  but  is  pertinant  to 
matters  now  pending  before  our  Committee  on  MiKtary  iUfaiiso{th» 
House:  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  matter  of  placiar  odd- 
struction  work  in  our  Military  Establishment  in  peace  time  onda'  th» 
Engineer  Corps? 

Gen.  Harbord.  I  can  see  no  reason  whatever  why  it  shenld  not 
operate  successfuly  under  the  engineers.  It  seems  to  me  to  erganiw 
a  separate  corps  for  that  sort  of  thing  simply  adds  to  the  overbead 
•charges  and  increases  expense  without  any  corresponding  inereaae  ia 
efficiency. 

Mr.  McKenzib.  And  whatever  construction  might  be  neccoBarr  to 
be  done  by  any  corps  if  placed  under  the  engineers  of  the  AJnnr 
would  give  them  experience  along  that  line? 

Gen.  Harbord.  Yes,  sir ;  and  would  fit  them  for  fatnre  wars.  When 
we  went  to  France  we,  of  course,  talked  over  a  great  man^  detaib 
of  organization  on  our  way  over.  I  went  over  on  the  ship  with  G«l 
Pershing,  as  his  chief  of  staff,  and  we  had  conferences  by  the  staf 
department,  the  men  who  afterwards  became  chiefs  of  their  aervicea 
in  France.  We  talked  all  these  things  over.  The  engineers  had 
never  had  anything  to  do  with  the  construction  of  barracks  in  thi« 
country  or  ordinary  construction  around  Army  posts,  as  that  had 
been  under  the  Quartermaster  Department.  _  Nearly  all  those  detail* 
were  thrashed  out,  and  conclusions  reachedin  oonTOrence  on  the  ship 
as  we  went  over.  Gen.  Pershing  was  convinced  after  we  had  talked 
these  things  over  that  it  would  be  a_  good  idea  in  France  to  wot  all 
classes  of  construction  under  the  engineers,  and  he  did  so,  and  I  hat* 
to  say  that  the  results  vindicated  his  judgment 

Mr.  DoREMTTS.  Gen.  Harbord,  I  want  to  go  on  record  as  indorsing 
what  ypu  have  said  about  the  efficiency  of  uie  engineers  and  the  Bat 
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work  they  did  in  France.    It  is  a  fact,  however,  isn't  it,  that  this 
•    work,  splendid  as  it  was,  was  subjected  to  criticism  throughout  the 
war  and  is  still  subjected  to  criticism? 
I  Gen.  Harbord.  Oh,  yes.    There  isn't  anything  that  has  been  done 

over  there,  from  Gen.  Pershing's  conduct  of  the  war  down  to  getting 
the  boys  home,  that  has  not  been  made  the  subject  of  criticism. 
Mr.  DoREHus.  And  if  it  had  been  decided  at  the  beginning  of  the 
I  war  to  have  all  construction  work  done  in  this  coimtry  imder  the 

supervision  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  you  do  not  imagine  they  would 
have  escaped  criticism  of  the  work  done  here,  do  you? 
Gen.  Habbord.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  DoREMcs.  The  effect  would  have  been  merely  to  transfer  the 
I  object  of  criticism  from  the  construction  division  to  the  Engineer 

!  Corps? 

.  Gen.  Harbord.  I  think  a  certain  amount  of  criticism  from  our  peo- 

ple is  always  inevitable.    We  all  know  that  when  we  start  out. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  General,  the  committee  is  very  much  obliged  to 
you  for  coming  here. 
Gen.  Harbord.  And  I  am  glad  to  have  had  a  chance  to  come  before 

(Thereupon  at  5.15  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to 
meet  again  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  to-morrow,  January  17,  1920.) 
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Sx;bgohmittee  No.  2  (Cam^  of  thb 
Select  Commtitee  on  EzpENDrrnBiis 

IN  THE  War  Department, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington^  D.  C,  January  17, 1960. 
The  subcommittee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment, Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie,  presiding. 
Also  present,  Hon.  Frank  E.  Doremus, 

Mr.  McKenzie.  The  committee  will  be  in  order,  and  we  will  first 
hear  Mr.  Bernhardt. 

TESHMOBY  OF  CHABLES  WILIIAX  BEBHHABDT,  COXTKACTOK 
AHD  BUHDEB,  ATLAHTA,  OA. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.) 

Mr.  McKenzie.  TVliere  is  your  nome,  Mr.  Bernhardt? 

Mr.  Bbrnhabdt.  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  How  long  have  you  lived  tiiere,  Mr.  Bernhardt, 
all  your  life! 

Mr.  Bernhardt.  Twenty-eight  years;  mostly,  but  not  all  my  life. 

Mr.  McEjbnzie.  What  business  are  you  engaged  in? 

Mr.  Bernhardt.  Contractor  and  bmlder. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  How  laag  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  building 
and  construction  business? 

Mr.  Bernhardt.  I  have  never  done  anything  else. 

Mr.  McKenzos.  Have  you  a  construction  company,  or  do  you  work 
as  an  individual  ? 

Mr.  Bernhardt.  At  present  and  before  the  war  I  was  working  as 
an  individual ;  I  formed  a  construction  company  for  war  work. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Did  you  get  any  ccmtracts? 

Mr.  Bernhardt.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Did  you  make  any  efforts  to  get  any  contracts? 

Mr.  Bernhardt.  I  did. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  How  did  it  happen  that  you  did  not  get  any,  if 
you  know  ? 

Mr.  Bernhardt.  I  do  not  know.  I  used  my  utmost  endeavor  with 
the  Emergency  Construction  Committee,  but  I  never  received  any- 
thing at  meir  hands.  I  will  say,  however,  that  I  made  applicati(m 
by  letter  to  the  United  States  Housing  Corporation  and  it  received 
recognition  at  their  hands,  in  that  they  invited  me  to  go  to  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  to  meet  their  project  manager  there,  which  I  did.  They 
had,  I  might  say,  what  you  might  term  a  competitive  operation,  for 
the  reason  that  they  selected,  as  I  recall,  about  five  men  to  meet 
there — one  from  Louisville,  one  from  Knoxville,  and  one  from  Char- 
lottesville, Va.,  and  one,  I  think,  from  Jacksonville,  and  one  from 
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Montgomery,  in  addition  to  myself — ^if  that  is  admissible  and  you 
desire  it? 

Mr.  McKbnzib.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bernhardt.  We  were  all  given  plans,  taken  over  the  site,  and 
were  notified  that  we  would  have  to  make  an  estimate  on  this  woric 
the  estimate  to  be  in  Washington  on  a  date,  if  I  remember  right. 
about  the  l&th  of  November,  which  was  four  days  after  the.  armistice 
was  signed.  I  know  it  was  three  or  four  days,  but  I  think  it  was 
thelSflu 

They  not  only  required  the  amount  of  the  entire  project,  but  they 
also  wanted  the  cost  per  building,  and  the  costper  unit  on  each  c»f 
the  several  items  that  entered  into  this  work.  This  I  did,  and  I  had 
it  all  ready  for  them.,  but  the  armistice,  of  course,  caused  that  all  t<> 
disappear  and,  therefore,  I  did  not  receive  any  contracts  during  the 
war. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  On  that  particular  contract,  did  you  have  to  guar- 
antee a  price? 

Mr.  Bernhardt.  In  a  way;  and  no.  The  maximum  commifsion 
allowed  for  that  work  was  $20,000.  The  total  cost  of  that  work,  ac- 
cording to  my  recollection — I  could  have  brought  those  figures  with 
me  if  I  had  thought  they  were  of  any  value — was  about  $WO.OOO. 
The  maximum  fee  allowed  for  that  operation  was  $20,000,  with  a 
bonus  of  $10,000,  that  is  for  the  sliding  scale. 

Mr.  McE^ENziE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bernhardt.  That  is,  you  were  to  receive  a  put  of  the  savin*; 
up  to  one-half  of  the  commission  allowed  for  the  total  operation. 
wnidi  would  have  been,  of  course,  $10,000.  In  event  yon  eizaeeded 
your  estimate,  you  were  penalized  a  like  amount,  down  to  om^alf 
of  the  estimate  which,  of  course,  would  have  amounted  to  $10.(Xn.i 
the  other  way. 

Mr.  McKenzib.  Tell  us  something  about  the  size  of  your  organiza- 
tion and  equipment? 

Mr.  Bernhardt.  At  that  time  I  had,  as  I  reported  to  them — ^I  «1<> 
not  remember  because  I  have  not  the  file  with  me — but  as  I  recall 
there  was  an  active  organization  of  one  superintendent,  aboat  thrv«> 
foremen,  and  I  think  it  was  30  men.  That  was  a  question  which  came 
up  between  Mr.  Starrett  and  Mr.  Foster  and  myself,  on  one  or  t»«» 
occasions,  on  this  ground,  that  not  having  a  larger  organization.  I 
was  hardly  eligible  for  a  large  contract.  I  made  this  point,  that  I 
had  the  nucleus,  and  that  from  my  knowledge  of  the  territory  an<l 
my  acquaintanceship  with  the  conditions  and  the  men  who  were  in 
that  territory,  that  my  organization  was  ample  to  baild  an  ot^ganiza- 
tion  with  to  handle  any  proposition. 

I  think  in  making  that  statement  that  I  was  perfectly  safe,  for  the 
reason  that  I  happened  to  know  that  my  organization  was  fully  as 
large  as  any  organization  before  that  organization  received  any  work 
in  uiat  section — I  am  speaking  of  the  local  organizations;  I  can  not 
speak  for  outside  organizations. 

And  when  they  asked  me  why  I  did  not  build  up  an  organization 
sufficiently  large  to  take  care  of  any  contract  that  might  be  given 
me 

Mr.  McKenzie  (interposing).  That  statement,  Mr.  Bernhardt,  do 
you  include  the  Tufts  organization  that  finally  got  the  contract 

Mr.  Bernhardt-  Oh,  no. 
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(continuing).  For  the  building,  of  Camp  Gordon? 

r.  Oh,  no;  wis  all  occurred  since  the  firat  contract 


Mr.  McKenzib 

Mr.  Behnhahdt. 
for  Camp  Gordon.    I  did  not  go  into  that. 

Mr.  McKbnzie.  I  meant  as  to  the  size  of  the  organization.  You 
are  speaking  of  the  size  of  your  organization.  Did  the  Tufts  Con- 
struction Co.  have  a  larger  organization  at  .the  time  that  they  re- 
ceived the  contract  than  you  had,  or  did  they  build  up  an  oi^niza- 
tion  afterwards? 

Mr.  Bernhardt.  That  is  a  little  different  proposition,  Mr.  Mc- 
Kenzie.  The  Tufts  Special,  as  it  was  known  in  our  section,  and,  in 
fact,  that  is  what  he  has  advertised  it  as,  and  I  assume  by  reason  of 
the  fact  he  was  so  recognized  by  the  Government — I  did  as  much 
to  help  the  Atlanta  organization  get  this  work,  so  far  as  the  local 
end  of  it  was  concerned,  as  anyone  there.  I  had  an  opportimity  to 
go  into  the  organization,  and  for  personal  reasons  I  did  not  do  so. 
We  had  had  a  big  fire  in  Atlanta,  and  I  had  quite  a  good  deal  of 
work  in  sight  at  that  time;  and  I  am  candid  with  you  when  I 
say  that  it  just  occurred  to  me  that  if  I  let  this  other  organization 
go  ahead  with  the  Gordon  work,  simply  some  of  us  would  have  to 
take  care  of  the  private  work.  Of  course,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
work — and  some  of  our  judgments  were  a  little  faulty  in  that  mat- 
ter— ^I  did  do  quite  a  little  work  right  at  the  beginning,  but  the 
people  generally  felt  that  as  soon  as  Camp  Gordon  was  through 
prices  would  fall  back  to  normal,  and  they  hesitated  about  building, 
and  that  is  what  kept  me  in  a  position  where  I  made  all  my  financial 
arrangements  to  connect  up  after  the  Government  should  have 
gotten  through.  The  Tufts  organization,  gentlemen,  was  this  type 
of  an  organization:  There  were  five  firms  who  threw  all  of  their 
organizations  together  to  handle  that  work.  It  was  what  you 
might  term  a  stock  company.  I  was  there  when  it  was  created. 
The  five  men  took  from  $10,000  to  $50,000  apiece  in  that  company. 

As  I  say,  the  financial  end  of  it  was  sprung  on  me  hurriedly, 
and  I  had  not  had  an  opportunity  to  look  around  and  see  what  I 
was  going  to  do,  or  a  chance  to  make  up  my  mind.  I  did  not  know 
how  they  expected  to  handle  the  work.  In  other  words,  I  had  no 
time  to  examine  their  organization  at  all,  and  it  was  done  on  tele- 
graphic communications. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  Tufts  organiza- 
tion was  formed,  or  the  "  stock  company,"  as  you  call  it,  for  the 
«xpress  purpose  of  taking  the  Camp  Gordon  contract? 

Mr.  Bernhardt.  It  was;  yes. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  what  happened  after  the  construction  at 
•Camp  Gordon  was  completed? 

Mr.  Bernhardt.  They  dissolved. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  what  do  you  know  about  whether  or  not  the 
men  composing  the  Tufts  organization  had  assurance  that  they  were 
to  get  the  contract  before  they  formed  the  organization? 

Mr.  Bernhardt.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  had  no 
-such  assurance;  but  I  do  not  know  that  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Mr.  McKenzib.  Do  you  remember  the  date,  or  about  the  date, 
when  it  was  formed? 

Mr.  Bernhardt.  I  am  sorry,  but  I  do  not  know  what  that  date 
was. 

Mr.  McKhnzee.  As  near  as  you  can  tell,  what  would  you  say? 
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Mr.  Bkbnhakdt.  I  would  rather  not  say,  because  I  mij^t  be  so 
much  in  error. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  is  a  matter  of  record  and  can  be  aseectMBed. 

Mr.  Bernhardt.  I  have  learned  to  dismiss  matters  from  my  mi>al 
after  th&j  cease  to  interest  me. 

Mr.  MoKenzie.  Mr.  Bernhardt,  you  mientioned  one  thing  that  I 
want  to  ask  you  about. 

Mr.  Bernhardt.  All  right. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  that  was  with  relation  to  your  view  of  the 
situation  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  construction  work  st 
Camp  Gordon.  They  had  had  a  big  fire,  as  I  understand  it,  in 
Atlanta? 

Mr.  Bernhardt.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  you  figured  that  you  probably  could  utilize 
your  equipment  and  organization  in  the  construction  work  in  the  ci^ 
of  Atlanta.  But  in  that  you  were  somewhat  deceived  on  account  of 
what  happened  after  the  work  was  started  at  Camp  Gordon? 

Mr.  Bernhardt.  Yes. 

Mr.  McE[enzie.  What  I  want  to  ask  you  about  is,  What  was  tli» 
effect  on  the  lalxH*  conditions  at  Atlanta  when  work  was  started  at. 
CampGfordon? 

Mr.  Bernhardt.  It  paralyzed  it. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  It  not  only  paralyzed  it,  but  did  it  not  demor- 
alize it? 

Mr.  Bernhardt.  Well,  yes,  in  a  sense.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  explain 
a  little  more,  in  this  way :  You  take,  for  instance,  I  constructed  a. 
building  ^ere — ^not  a  very  large  building — ^for  a  client  of  mine. 
I  think  it  was  supposed  to  run  $11,000  to  $12,000,  just  simply  a  servico 
station  for  a  garage — ^for  an  addition  to  a  garage  there,  or  an  anto- 
mobile  agency.  My  labor  cost  oia  that  thing  nearly  doubled.  Brick- 
layers that  had  been  getting  70  cents  an  hour  jumped  up  from  85  to- 
90  cents,  and  Camp  Gordon  was  paying  10^  cents  an  hour  more  than 
that  and  transportation  included.  But  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Camp 
Gordon  is  some  15  miles  out  of  Atlanta,  they  gave  us  a  preference  in 
the  matter  by  virtue  of  that  fact  of  about  10  cents  an  hour,  and  that 
biiilding,  instead  of  costing  $12,000,  cost  us  $15,000.  We  lost  both  in 
efficiency  and  in  wages. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Mr.  Bernhardt,  can  you  give  us  your  opinion  of 
whv  that  condition  existed  ?    What  was  the  cause  of  it? 

Mr.  Bernhardt.  The  cause  was  this:  I  do  not  mean  to  infer  that 
it  was  actuated  by  selfish  motives,  because  I  think  everyone  of  the 
boys  in  that  Camp  Gordon  job — and  I  have  known  them  a  gmt 
many  years — ^I  am  speaking  about  the  first  contract — were  perfectly 
loyal,  unselfish,  and  devot^  to  the  work.  I  do  not  think  they  had 
any  selfish  object  in  view,  but  you  recall  that  that  work  was  verv 
hurriedly  started,  and  Mr.  Walker  told  me  afterwards  they  worketl 
60  days  for  nothing.  In  other  words,  that  their  maximum  had  been 
reached  60  days  before  they  got  their  work  done,  and  they  went  at 
this  cheerfully  and  just  as  loyally  and  patrioticallv  as  you  could 
expect,  so  far  as  I  know,  and  I  believe  that  that  is  true;  that  i« 
my  own  personal  opinion  about  it.  But  this  work  came  on  very 
suddenly.  It  not  only  demoralized  the  building  business,  it  n<>t 
only  demoralized  the  farm  labor,  but  it  demoralized  everything 
around  there.  They  needed  these  men;  they  advertised  for  them: 
they  used  every  influence  that  they  could  to  get  the  help  out  there. 
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Mr.  McKknzie.  And  bid  up  the  wages? 

Mr.  Bernhardt.  Bid  up  the  wages,  naturally.  Our  labor  orzaniza- 
tions  down  there,  as  soon  as  they  saw  what  was  going  on,  beean  to 
educate  their  men  to  put  up  tbeir  wages,  and,  as  a  matter  or  fact, 
my  information  is  that  they  had  secret  service  men  all  through  that 
work  there  to  keep  down  disturbances,  to  keep  these  business  agents 
from  getting  in  there  and  inciting  these  men  to  strike,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing. 

The  farmers  throughout  that  section,  as  I  say,  lost  their  men, 
■and  I  know  that  they  had  a  terrible  time  getting  cotton  picked,  and 
various  things  done,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  their  help  all  went  to 
that  job.  And  on  Saturdaysy-these  fellows  never  had  that  much 
]noney  before,  and  they  were  like  drunken  sailors;  they  would  come 
in  and  gay  all  kinds  of  prices  for  hats,  shoes,  and  everything  they 
saw,  like  babies,  wanting  every  pretty  bauble  that  came  along. 

So,  naturally,  when  we  would  get  to  talking  to  the  men  about 
"what  we  expected  them  to  do.  instead  of  commg  across  with  the 
efficiency  that  we  expected,  they  would  come  back  the  next  morning 
for  more  money.  TTiat  is  the  way  it  affected  us,  gentlemen,  down 
there,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  thing  is  still  in  evidence.  We 
are  gettii^  certainly  not  more  than  40  per  cent  efSciency,  with  a 
hundred  per  cent  increase  in  wages. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Mr.  Bernhardt,  that  work  was  done  at  Camp 
Gordon  under  what  is  known  as  the  cost-plus  system? 

Mr.  Bernhardt.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  would  like  to  have  your  views  on  that  character 
of  contract. 

Mr.  Bernhardt.  Mr.  McKenzie,  I  think  as  a  matter  of  fact  that 
that  is  the  proper  form  of  contract.  I  think  so  for  this  reason,  that 
when  you  ask  a  man  to  make  a  lump-sum  contract,  you  are  asking 
tim  to  guarantee  to  you  that  work  will  not  exceed  a  certain  amount 
of  money,  and  that  man  takes  a  gamble  on  the  markets  for  the 
future,  especially  in  times  like  these.  Several  years  ago  when  the 
roarket  was  stable  and  the  various  material  men,  manufacturers,  and 
others,  would  sell  you  their  products  for  delivery  in  90  or  120  days, 
or  30  days,  as  the  case  might  be,  that  was  a  different  proposition, 
^ut  to-day  all  contracts  are  made  subject  to  change  without  notice, 
practically.  In  other  words,  if  I  estimate  on  a  job  to-morrow,  irre- 
spective of  what  the  amount  may  be,  I  have  only  a  limited  time  to 
accept  that  proposition;  if  I  do  not  accept  it  is  gone.  The  worst 
-feature  of  it  all  is  that  we  never  know  what  labor  is  going  to  be. 

I  find  through  our  organization  work — in  fact  we  have  a  cost- 
plus  contract  form  that  is  now  in  process  of  'completion.  It  has  had 
about  18  months  steady  study.  At  the  beginning  of  the  work  Mr. 
Frank  Miles  Day,  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  who  has 
since  died — a  very  valuable  man  by  the  way — ^was  on  that  committee 
for  the  architects,  and  Mr.  King,  our  national  counsel  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  was  handling  it  for  our  organization,  with  the  assistance 
last  year  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Keaugh,  who  was  chairman  of  our  conunittee, 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

This  cost-plus  form  is  not  yet  ready  for  publication. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  When  you  stated  a  moment  ago  that  you  believed 
that  the  cost-plus  contract  system  was  the  correct  system,  are  we 
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to  understand  from  that  statement  that  you  fully  approve  of  the 
particular  form? 

Mr.  Bernhabdt.  Oh,  no ;  I  am  not  speaking  about  any  particular 
form  that  has  existed  in  the  past,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
United  States  housing  contract  form,  which  I  think  is  the  best  cem- 
tract  I  have  seen  in  universal  practice  up  to  this  time,  because  that 
gave  you  a  bonus  and  penalty  for  completion  and  noncompletio>iv 
within  a  certain  cost. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Which  we  understand  was  the  bonus  for  saving 
and  the  penalty  for  extra  cost  or  additional  cost? 

Mr.  Bernhabdt.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKbnzie.  Very  well.  You  have  discussed  this  form  of  con- 
tract, have  you  not,  Mr.  Bernhardt,  in  certain  articles  you  have  writ- 
ten for  various  periodicals  or  newspapers  ? 

Mr.  Bernhabdt.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  I  would  like  to  get  into  the  record  here  is 
your  particular  criticisms  of  the  form  of  contract  that  was  adopted 
by  the  Emergency  Contract  Committee,  and  under  which  the  16 
original  cantonments  were  constructed. 

Mr.  Bernhardt.  I  wonder  if  I  ought  to  discuss  tiiat,  because  I 
question  whether  I  am  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  details  of 
that  contract  to  discuss  it.  All  I  know  is  of  a  general  nature,  not 
having  had  one  of  those  contracts  myself.  You  see,  Mr.  McKenzie, 
I  did  not  have  one  of  those  contracts,  and  by  virtue  of  that  fact, 
all  I  know  is  what  my  underatanding  of  it  was. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  understood  that  it  was  a  wide-open  proposi- 
tion, so  far  as  any  protection  to  the  Government  was  concerned,  with 
perhaps  the  exception  of  the  graduated  percentage,  with  a  fixed 
maximum,  which  has  been  said  by  some  to  have  b^  a  protection? 

Mr.  Bernhardt.  I  understood  this — and  if  I  am  correct  in  that 
understanding,  all  right — if  I  am  not,  that  is  a  different  proposition : 
That  a  fixed  fee  was  set,  in  some  cases  $250,000.  I  believe  that  was 
so  at  first  at  Camp  Gordon. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  As  the  maximum? 

Mr.  Bernhardt.  Yes;  as  the  maximum  fee.  There  was  no  bonus 
or  penalty  attached  for  completion  or  nonc(Hnpletion  or  for  excess 
cost  or  saving,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Bernhardt.  I  believe  the  cost-plus  fee  system  is  a  proper  svs- 
tem  if  it  is  protected  by  a  bonus  for  savings  and  compMion.  an<i  a 
penalty  for  noncompletion ;  that  applies  particular! v  as  to  time. 

Mr.  Bernhardt.  May  I  make  a  statement  on  the  side  here,  Mr. 
McKenzie,  that  any  man  who  is  not  successful,  or,  in  other  words, 
who  does  not  make  a  profit,  is  a  liabilitv  instead  of  an  asset? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Mr.  Bernhardt,  while  you  subscribe  in  a  way  to 
the  cost-plus  contract  being  a  practical  thing,  you  do  not,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  give  your  approval  to  that  form  of  contract  unless  it 
contains  these  safeguards? 

Mr.  Bernhardt.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McKj:nzie.  And,  furthermore,  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  co* 
not  you  feel  that  where  work  is  being  done  under  that  form  of  con- 
tract, such  as  you  have  described,  and  which  meets  with  your  ap- 
proval, that  it  would  be  advisable  to  let  the  public  know  that  the 
work  was  being  done  under  that  form  of  contract? 
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Mr.  Bernhahdt.  Do  I  understand  that  you  means  that  if  such  a 
course  was  adopted  in  the  future — ^is  that  what  you  mean  K 

Mr.  McBiNziE.  Yes? 

Mr.  Bernhardt.  That  it  would  be  advisable  that  the  public  know 
you  were  doing  it  that  way? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bernhardt.  I  most  certainly  do,  because,  if  you  permit  me, 
as  national  officer  of  our  national  association,  I  can  say  this,  that 
it  is  becoming  more  in  favor  all  the  time,  in  fact,  we  have  quite  large 
areas  in  this  country  where  that  idea  is  growing.  It  is  growing  all 
over  this  country. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  What  I  had  particularly  in  mind,  Mr.  Bernhardt, 
is  the  eflfect  of  the  morale  of  mbor,  where  it  is  known  by  the  em- 
ployees that  their  employer  is  taking  no  chances,  so  far  as  loss  is 
concerned;  and  was  not  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  there  was  such 
demoralization  followed,  both  as  to  wage  scale  and  everything  in  the 
construction  of  the  Government  work  ? 

Mr.  Bernhardt.  I  do  not  think  that  would  have  any  effect  on  the 
morale  of  your  labor,  for  this  reason :  That  labor  in  the  case  that  you 
mention — of  course,  I  assume;  I  do  not  know  this — ^if  labor  thought 
at  all,  or  knew  there  was  actually  nothing  to  be  lost  by  its  laymg 
down  on  the  job — ifyou  will  pardon  that  expression  ? 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Tnat  is  a  very  good  one. 

Mr.  Bernhardt.  Under  this  form  suggested,  labor  knows,  or  should 
know,  that  the  man  who  is  doing  the  work  will  be  penalized  if  he 
does  not  do  it  within  a  certain  time  or  within  a  certain  cost. 

You  have  touched  on  a  subject,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  that  is  get- 
ting back  to  an  idea,  and  that  is  that  labor  in  this  country  must  be 
taught  and  must  leam  that  it  is  just  as  patriotic  for  them  to  be  100 
per  cent  Americans  in  time  of  peace  as  it  is  in  time  of  war;  and  it 
must  be  further  taught  them  that  the  success  of  building  operations 
depends  entirely  on  their  assistance  in  the  economical  establishment 
of  buildings,  or  the  economic  operation  of  any  proposition  that  they 
come  in  contact  with,  whether  it  be  manufacturing,  building,  or  any- 
thing else;  and  I  candidly  believe,  if  I  am  still  in  order,  that  as  soon 
as  we  get  through  housecleaning  and  get  rid  of  the  radical  element, 
that  the  saner  element  among  the  laborers  of  this  country  will  realize 
that  problem. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  With  the  provision  in  a  cost-plus  form  of  contract 
which  you  have  suggested  as  to  time  and  savings,  that  transfers  the 
responsibility  to  the  contractor  to  be  diligent? 

Mr.  Bernhardt.  Absolutely  so. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  under  the  particular  form  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  original  cantonments  and  camps,  that  element  was 
absent,  and,  in  your  judgment,  was  not  that  a  mistake  ? 

Mr.  Bernhardt.  In  my  judgment,  where  you  turn  over  a  large 
amount  of  money  to  be  expended,  without  safeguards,  I  would 
rather  put  it  that  way,  if  yoO  don't  minid — it  is  not  only  inadvisable, 
but,  in  my  opinion,  discourages  dishonesty. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Bernhardt. 

Mr.  DoREMDS.  Are  you  assuming  in  your  answer  to  the  last  que.s- 
tion,  Mr.  Bernhardt,  that  this  contract  did  not  contain  any  safe- 
guards for  the  protection  of  the  Government? 
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Mr.  Bebkhabot.  If  you  will  pardou  me,  I  stated  earlier  in  my  tes- 
timony, if  I  recall,  that  I  was  not  familiar  with  those  contracts  and 
did  not  wish  to  answer  any  direct  questions,  and  that  I  was  not  fa- 
miliar with  that  form  of  contract,  not  having  received  one,  and  was 
only  speaking  from  general  knowledge. 

Mr.  DoKEMus.  That  is  my  general  recollection  of  your  testimony. 
And,  unless  this  particular  form  of  cost-plus  contract  that  wa« 
adopted  for  the  construction  of  the  16  cantonments  did,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  lack  safeguards  to  protect  the  Government,  then  your 
answer  to  Mr.  McKenzie's  last  question  would  not  apply? 

Mr.  Bebnharot.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  altogether  understood  that. 

(On  request,  the  stenographer  read  the  pending  question,  as  fol- 
lows:) 

Mr.  DoBEMUS.  That  is  my  general  recollection  of  your  testimony.  And,  na- 
less  this  particular  form  of  cost-plus  contract  that  was  adopted  for  the  cuti- 
struction  of  the  16  cantonments  did,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  lack  safeguards  to 
protect  the  Government,  then  your  ansA^-er  to  Mr.  McKenzie's  last  qnestirn 
would  not  apply? 

Mr.  DoREMtrs  (continuing).  To  that  particular  form  of  contract. 
And  what  I  am  anxious  to  ascertain  now,  Mr.  Bernhardt — and  per- 
haps you  have  already  made  that  clear  on  the  record — ^what  do  you 
mean  by  that  answer  that  this  particular  form  of  cost-plus  contract 
did  lack  safeguards  to  protect  tne  Government  ? 

Mr.  Bkbnhabdt.  I  see.  What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  this:  I  do 
not  wish  to  intimate  that  there  was  any  dishonesty  involved — I  wa> 
speaking  more  generally — ^because,  as  I  stated  before,  I  do  not  know 
from  personal  knowledge  what  your  contracts  were  and  your  emer- 
^ncy  contracts  were  which  applied  to  your  cantonm^it  work. 
Therefore  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  competent  to  pass  on  those  con- 
tracts. I  merely  stated  in  that  former  answer  there — which  I  do 
not  think  ought  to  be  repetition — that  in  the  event  a  cost-plos 
contract  waa  entered  into  without  proper  protection  that  it  was  un- 
wise and  would  lead  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  DoBEMUs.  I  think  we  are  all  agreed  on  that. 

Mr.  Bernhardt.  There  is  one  other  thought.  I  feel  that  the  cost- 
plus  contract  was  and  is  the  proper  thing  under  emergency  work 
as  a  medium  of  a  proper  safeguard  and  protection,  for  the*  reason 
that  last  year,  in  my  opinion,  it  has  been  estimated  that  on  the 
straight  contract  basis  the  immense  sums  involved  would  have  con- 
fined this  work  to  a  very  small  number  in  this  country,  because 
gentlemen,  you  appreciate  this  fact:  That  where  millions  were  in- 
volved it  has  been  very  hard  for  the  majority  of  contractors  to 
finance  these  projects,  whereas  they  were  able  to*  finance  them  under 
the  cost-plus  system;  so  after  all  if  there  is  any  criticism  it  is  the 
criticism  of  the  methods  employed  in  the  handling  of  this  work 
and  the  form  of  contract  used. 

Mr.  DoREMrs.  The  act  providing  for  the  draft  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress on  the  16th  of  May,  1917.  At  that  time  none  of  the  sites  for 
tnese  16  large  cantonments  had  been  selected.  Betwem  the  16th  of 
May  and  the  15th  of  September  ft>llowinir  the  sites  had  been  se- 
lected, the  contracts  had  been  let,  and  on  all  of  the  16  jobs  the  can- 
tonments were  ready  for  the  reception  of  Ae  first  increment  of  the 
National  Army;  their  housing  prepared  and  necessary  utilities,  in- 
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eluding  water,  sewage,  lighting,  and  roadways,  had  been  estab- 
lished. 

Mr.  Bernhardt.  That  was  at  what  time? 

Mr.  DoREMus.  The  6th  of  September. 

Mr.  Bernhardt.  Was  that  true  of  Camp  Gordon? 

Mr.  DoREMTjs.  It  was  true  for  the  first  increment  of  troops.  I 
would  like  to  get  your  opinion,  Mr.  Bernhardt,  as  a  practical  con- 
tractor and  builder  of  long  experience,  whether  that  was  a  good 
construction  job  ? 

Mr.  Bernhardt.  You  mean  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  work,  in  the 
preparation  of  the  work,  to  get  it  completed  in  that  time  ? 

Mr.  D0REMU8.  I  refer  to  the  results  accomplished. 

Mr.  Bernhardt.  Really,  so  far  as  my  own  information  goes,  and 
from  the  information  I  have  had,  I  think  they  did  a  most  excellent 
work  in  getting  ready  in  that  time.  • 

Mr.  DoREMTTS.  I  will  ask  you  whether,  in  your  opinion,  the  results 
achieved  justified  the  means  employed,  in  view  of  the  emergency 
that  existed? 

Mr.  Bernhardt.  I  would  like  to  answer  that  a  little  differwitly. 

Mr.  DoREiTDS.  Answer  it  in  your  own  way,  Mr.  Bernhardt. 

Mr.  Bernhardt.  I  would  say  this:  Had  labor  been  as  patriotic 
as  the  other  citizens  of  this  country,  and  been  content  with  a  reason- 
able wage,  and  been  willing  to  yield  a  reasonable  amount  of  effi- 
ciency for  that  wage,  I  beueve  you  would  have  gotten  equally  as 
good  results  at  a  less  cost.  I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  who  has 
studied  those  conditions  can  say  honestly  that  labor  showed  by  their 
actions  that  same  degree  of  patriotism  and  self-sacrifice  that  the 
citizens  of  this  country,  outside  of  the  ranks  of  the  people  mentioned, 
did  show  during  the  war,  and  that  is  exemplified  by  the  further  fact 
that  they  were  not  only  content  to  lay  down  on  the  job  and  do  noth- 
ing, making  a  job  last  as  long  as  possible  in  order  that  they  might 
get  the  greatest  amount  of  money,  but  they  went  further. 

They  placed  one  of  their  members  on  the  emergency  contract  com- 
mittee, so  that  after  the  first  contracts  were  let  it  was  almost  a 
physical  impossibility  for  a  contractor  to  secure  a  job  unless  he  had 
signed  an  agreement  with  the  labor  union  first.  Do  not  misunder- 
stand me — I  do  not  want  to  attack  labor  organizations,  because  there 
are  a  great  many  good  people  in  labor  organizations — ^but  I  believe 
they  should  broaden  their  vision  and  eliminate  all  class  prejudice 
from  their  ranks  and  become  100  per  cent  Americans.  That  is  what 
I  believe ;  and  this  country  is  not  at  the  point — and  never  will  be — 
where  the  organized  minority  shall  control  and  say  to  the  unorgan- 
ized majority  how  this  Government  shall  be  run.  And  the  people 
are  tired  of  it ;  and  when  I  say  "  the  people  "  I  do  not  mean  just  the 
contractors  of  this  country;  I  mean  the  great  mass  of  people  are 
tired  of  it. 

Recently  when  the  railroad  men  of  this  country  threatened  to  tie 
up  this  whole  country  I  was  traveling  through  various  sections, 
from  St.  Louis  down  to  the  southeast,  as  far  as  Savannah,  and  all 
of  the  people  I  came  in  contact  with  said,  "  For  God's  sake,  let  us 
get  to  it  and  have  it  over  and  learn  them  a  lesson."  That  is  the 
feeling  of  the  people.  It  is  not  because  they  have  become  prejudiced 
against  any  one  of  the  individuals — ^I  will  not  name  them;  you 
know  them  as  well  as  I  do — ^but  it  is  because  the  public,  who  pay  the 
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freight,  feel  that  the  contractor  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  overcharge 
for  his  services,  and  that  labor  should  not  be  allowed  to  overcharge 
for  its  services,  and  that  the  laws  enacted  in  Congress  should  be 
enacted  in  view  of  taking  care  of  the  whole  people  and  not  the  few. 

That  is  what  is  hurting  your  country,  gentlemen,  if  you  will 
permit  me  to  tell  you  so.  There  is  less  regard  to-day  for  law  and 
order  than  ever  before  in  our  country's  history.  Why?  There  i< 
more  legislation  in  the  State  of  Georgia  to-day,  alone,  than  there  is 
in  the  whole  of  Great  Britain,  always  some  little  statute  that  is 
continually  nagging.  In  a  sense,  all  of  us  are  violating  the  law  every 
day  that  we  live,  and  the  laws  make  violators  of  good  citizens. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  The  word  "bogie"  has  crept  into  this  testimony 
when  certain  contractors  have  been  on  the  stand.  What  do  you 
mean  by  "  bogie  "  ? 

Mr.  !debmhabdt.  You  will  have  to  ask  them;  I  do  not  know. 
How  was  it  applied? 

Mr.  DoBEMus.  It  was  uped  in  connection  with  the  pay  for  extras 
on  the  job. 

Mr.  McKexzie.  It  was  used  as  meaning  a  mutually  agreed  price. 

Mr.  Bernhardt.  I  do  not  understand  why  a  mutually  agreed 
price — and  when  I  say  "  mutually  agreed  price  "  I  mean  a  predicated 
and  as  nearly  exact  information  as  you  can  arrive  at  by  go'mg 
through  the  same  identical  process  for  arriving  at  the  cost  of  your 
operation  on  a  cost-plus  contract  that  you  would  on  a  lump  sum. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Based  on  an  estimate,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Bernhardt.  An  actual  estimate  of  cost.  I  would  state  to  you 
that  when  I  made  up  this  cost  sheet — I  personally  made  up  the  chart 
that  I  brought  up  here — ^it  gave  the  cost  per  house,  taking  each  in- 
dividual coS;;  the  other  column  was  total  cost;  then  here  [indicat- 
ing] came  my  total  cost — brick  and  lumber  so  much  per  thousand. 
and  I  had  represented  those  columns  extended  right  down  with  the 
totals  at  the  bottom,  and  all  of  that  balanced.  I  was  vety  much 
gratified  to  know  that  had  the  war  continued,  as  they  assured  me. 
that  I  would  have  procured  that  work,  and  I  thought  it  was  really 
a  compliment  to  my  effort  to  secure  the  work  when  they  told  me  so. 
you  remembering  I  was  competing  with  five  men  for  that  work.  A< 
T  say,  I  really  felt  it  was  complimentary,  and  that  it  was  a  com- 
pliment in  this  sense,  that  I  was  compelled  practically  to  do  every 
particle  of  that  computation  myself,  for  the  reason  that  we  had  the 
"  flu  "  epidemic  at  tnat  time,  and,  do  you  know,  I  worked  on  that 
thing,  aside  from  the  mechanical  and  landscape  work,  sewase  and 
water,  and  did  practically  all  of  that  work  myself  and  I  worked  from 
6  o'clock  until  12  and  1  o'clock  at  night.  I  was  literally  worn  out 
when  I  got  on  the  train  to  come  to  Washington,  having  required 
two  weeks  to  get  the  data  in  shape. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Mr.  Bernhardt,  without  any  definite  plans  and 
without  knowing  the  size  of  the  job,  would  it  be  possible  to  arrive 
at  this  mutually  agreed  price,  of  which  you  have  spoken,  either  with 
reference  to  cost  or  time? 

Mr.  Bernhardt.  They  did  attempt  to  establish  a  time  limit,  did 
they  not?  My  information  was  that  anv  man  who  was  awarded  a 
contract  on  cantonment  work  had  four  days  to  get  on  the  jt^,  and 
that  they  had  to  complete  the  job  before  a  certain  time. 
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Mr.  DoREMus.  The  contract  provides  that  the  job  shall  be  com- 

i>leted  in  the  shortest  possible  time;  that  is  toy  recollection  of  the 
anguage  employed  in  the  contract.  Of  course,  It  was  understood  at 
that  time  that  the  troops  -would  begin  to  arrive  on  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, but  later  on  the  War  Department  set  that  date  ahead  four 
days,  and  they  really  arrived  on  the  5th  of  September. 

Mr.  Bernhardt.  As  I  said  before,  the  statement  with  reference  to 
those  contracts  is  not  based  on  personal  knowledge.  I  endeavored  to 
get  as  much  information  as  I  could  from  the  Emergency  Construc- 
tion Committee.  I  will  say  that  Col.  Starrett  was  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  men  and  pleasant  men  in  every  sense  of  the  word  that  I 
ever  came  in  contact  with. 

Mr.  DoRBHus.  Was  he  a  competent  man? 

Mr.  Bernhardt.  I  do  not  think  I  am  qualified  to  pass  on  that,  for 
the  reason  that  the  only  dealings  I  had  with  him  were  when  I  came 
here. 

Mr.  DoREMTTS.  I  see. 

Mr.  Bernhardt.  When  I  first  began  meeting  Mr.  Foster  he  was 
very  pleasant  the  first  two  or  possibly  three  visits,  going  out  of  his 
way  to  tell  me  the  details  of  how  to  get  all  of  the  inside  stuff  so  as 
to  make  the  greatest  possible  appeal  to  the  committee  which  was 
going  to  award  this  contract.  When  I  came  up  the  next  time  he 
was  positively  almost  insulting.  I  do  not  like  to  say  "insulting." 
because  that  would  mean  I  did  not  have  enough  self-respect  to  take 
care  of  myself.  But  he  was  very  abrupt  and  very  discourteous,  and, 
in  fact,  got  so  that  I  went  over  his  head  and  went  to  Col.  Starrett, 
and  the  colonel  went  through  my  information,  discussed  it  with  me 
for  30  minutes  or  such  a  matter.  Then  I  came  out  and  Foster  met 
me  in  the  hall  and  said,  "What  are  you  doing  here  this  morning?  " 
I  said, "  I  did  not  come  to  see  you :  I  came  to  see  the  colonel."  "Yes.' 
why  should  you  come  in  here  and  butt  in  on  the  colonel  this  morning 
when  he  was  busy  making  up  a  report  for  Congress?"  I  said,  "The 
colonel  is  very  capable  of  talking  for  himself,  and  if  I  encroached 
too  much  on  his  time,  I  imagine  he  would  have  intimated  that  he 
could  not  jgive  me  any  more  time,  and  I  would  have  left.  However,  I 
will  say  tms  to  you,  that  the  colonel  has  requested  me  to  say  to  you 
that  you  are  to  move  my  file  up  so  that  I  receive  consideration.  I  re- 
ceive consideration  at  an  earlier  time."  What  he  meant  by  that  I 
have  not  any  idea.  I  simply  transmitted  the  statement  of  the  colonel. 
I  said  "Good  day,"  and  walked  out.  I  never  went  back  there  any 
more.  I  went  over  to  the  Housing  Corporation  and  was  received 
with  the  greatest  consideration. 

Another  man  I  met  here  that  I  think  I  would  like  to  mention  on 
account  of  the  splendid  way  he  received  me — a  very  busy  man — ^now 
Gen.  Marshall,  then  colonel.  I  received  a  copy  of  a  letter  that  he 
wrote,  I  think,  to  the  emergency  construction  committee,  which  was 
a  splendid  letter,  showing  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  ex- 
tremely busy  he  was  in  every  sense  a  gentleman. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Will  you  now  go  back  and  answer  my  former 
question? 

(The  stenographer  thereupon  read  as  follows:) 

Mr.  Bernhardt,  without  any  definite  pinna  and  without  knowing  the  size  of 
the  Job,  would  it  be  possible  to  arrive  at  this  mutually  agreed  price,  of  wliioh 
you  have  spoken,  either  with  reference  to  cost  or  time? 
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Mr.  Bernhardt.  That  can  be  arrived  at,  in  my  opinion,  within  a 
reasonable  amount,  pfetty  much  on  the  same  basis  that  owners  fre- 

Juently  ask  us  for  an  approximate  estimate.  I  am  making  one  now 
or  a  $150,000  job  that  will  come- up  the  minute  I  get  back.  I  am 
speaking  again  from  observation  and  not  from  positive  facts.  I  do 
not  like  to  make  a  statement  that  I  am  not  familiar  with.  Had  the 
Emergency  Construction  Committee  or  that  division  that  was  hand- 
ling that  work  surrounded  itself  with  men  who  were  familiar  with 
that  type  of  work — ^I  do  not  mean  to  say  they  did  not,  because  I  do 
not  know — they  could  have  made  an  estimate  that  would  have  come 
within,  say,  10  per  cent  of  the  total  cost.  We  do  that  all  the  time 
in  our  private  work. 
Mr.  McKemzie.  You  referred  to  lumber  awhile  ago? 
Mr.  Bernhardt.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Of  course,  you  have  seen  the  construction  at  these 
camps  I 

Mr.  Bernhardt.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKj:nzie.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  or  not  there  would  be 
any  difference  in  the  cost  of  placing  of  lumber  in  a  two-story  bar- 
racks over  that  of  a  one-story  barracks,  and  if  so  what  would  oe  the 
relative  difference? 
Mr.  Bernhardt.  There  would  be  very  little  difference. 
Mr.  McKenzie.  If  you  had  had  laid  before  you  plans  for  a  <Mke- 
story  barracks,  and  the  other  shelter  buildings  that  were  put  up  at 
these  various  camps,  and  you  had  been  asked  to  make  a  unit  bid  of 
so  much  per  building  or  so  much  per  cubic  foot,  would  that  have 
been  possible  ? 

Mr.  Bernhardt.  No.  In  estimating  that  I  will  say  this,  that  I 
would  have  estimated  my  labor  on  that  portion  at  so  mach  per 
thousand;  in  other  words,  I  would  not  have  shown  any  differential 
^ietween  a  one  and  a  two-story  building. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  figure  per  thousand  feet  of  lumber! 
Mr.  Bernhardt.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  would  that  have  been  possible;  would  toq 
have  been  willing  to  take  a  contract  to  put  up  just  as  many  build- 
ings as  they  wanted  at  so  much  per  thousand  feet  for  placing  the 
lumber,  and  especially  if  you  had  had  an  exception  put  in  to  take 
care  of  advances  in  labor? 

Mr.  Bernhardt.  Yes;  provided,  of  course,  that  I  had  the  finan- 
cial ability  to  handle  the  proposition  of  the  size  indicated. 
Mr.  McfcENzne.  Yes. 
Mr.  Bernhardt.  Yes;  I  would  under  those  conditions. 

TESTIMONY  OF  LXETTT.  COL.  WILLIAM  COTJFEB,  QTTASTEBMA8IEK 
COBFS,  WASHnrGTOH,  S.  C. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  McKenzie.)  • 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  militaiy  service  t 

Col.  CouPER.  Since  June,  1917. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  And  did  you  immediately  enter  the  Construction 
Division  ? 

Col.  CoupEH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  What  had  been  your  experience  up  to  thai  timet 
Had  you  had  any  particular  training? 
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Col.  CouPER.  Yes,  sir.  I  graduated  from  the  Virginia  Military- 
Institute  of  Civil  Engineering  jn  1904:,  and  from  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  in  1906,  and  after  that  I  went  into  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  the  tunnels  under  the  North 
and  the  East  Rivers,  working  in  the  tunnels  under  compressed  air, 
and  later  on  I  was  on  the  board  of  engineers  which  had  supervision 
of  their  work  in  New  York  and  vicmity.  The  job  amounted  to 
$159,000,000  under  the  supervision  of  that  board. 

I  was  later  in  the  transportation  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, and  then  had  some  of  the  harbor  work,  where  I  had  super- 
vision over  the  transportation,  using  some  400  boats  in  New  York 
Harbor  handling  freight.  In  that  position  I  had  actual  charge  of 
labor,  serving  at  one  time  as  a  labor  foreman  and  haying  some  650 
men  in  the  gang,  and  later  on  as  general  foreman,  having  something 
over  200  foremen  under  my  direction. 

Mr.  DoREMt's.  Colonel,  how  did  j'ou  happen  to  get  into  the  Army 
semce? 

Col.  CoupER.  I  sent  in  an  application  the  first  day  of  the  war  to 
The  Adjutant  General,  and  later  on  found  I  would  have  to  go  through 
a  training  camp.  So  I  applied  for  the  Infantry,  and  the  papers  got 
lost,  and  on  the  16th  of  May,  when  I  was  told,  two  days  later,  that 
they  were  going  to  have  a  Cantonment  Division  I  was  advi^  to 
come  to  Washington.  I  came  on  the  20th  of  May,  three  days  after 
the  Cantonment  Division  had  been  set  up.  I  was  told  that  they 
would  probably  need  a  man  of  my  experience  and  that  I  might  hear 
from  tnem.  They  sent  for  me  on  the  following  Friday  morning, 
and  I  reported  on  Saturday  morning  and  have  oeen  here  since  on 
work  in  Washington  and  on  the  outside. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  I  neglected  to  ask  you  where  your  home  is,  Colonel? 

Col.  CouPER.  My  home  is  in  Nortolk,  Va. 

Mr.  DoREUus.  You  are  aware  tht  there  has  been  a  lot  of  testimony 
regarding  the  fees  paid  at  Camp  Sherman.  They  have  beeen  printed 
in  the  record  as  totals,  but  the  percentages,  as  I  understand,  are  not 
shown.  What  can  you  tell  the  committee  as  to  the  actual  percent- 
ages of  fees  at  Camp  Sherman? 

Col.  CoTjpEH.  There  is  some  controversy  on  the  fee,  and  it  is  proper 
to  state  that  the  work  done  there,  as  shown  by  your  records,  directly 
under  the  general  contractor,  cost  the  Government  $8,613,282.36  of 
which  $250,000  was  a  fee  charge. 

The  work  done  under  the  plumbing  subcontract,  under  the  general 
contract,  cost  the  Government  $656,919.50,  of  wliich  $59,702.39  was 
paid  the  plumbing  subcontractor,  M.  J.  Gibbons,  for  fees. 

The  work  done  under  the  electrical  subcontractor  of  the  general 
contract  cost  the  Government  $65,505.11,  of  which  $5,955.01  was 
paid  to  the  electrical  subcontractor,  the  Hatfield  Electrical  Co., 
for  fees. 

Summarizing,  we  find  that  the  work  done  under  the  general  con- 
tract for  the  original  construction  project  at  Camp  Sherman  cost 
the  Government  $9,335,706.97,  of  which  $250,000,  or  2.68  per  cent 
was  paid  to  the  general  contractor,  A.  Bentlev  &  Sons  Co.,  for  fees.^ 

The  fee  paid  to  the  general  contractor,  including  that  paid  to  all' 
the  subcontractors  on  the  original  contract,  was  $315,657.40,  or  3.37 
per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  work  as  done  under  the  original 
contract. 
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To  further  clarify  the  record,  I  will  state  that  this  was  all  of  the 
work  done  on  the  original  construction  project,  with  the  exception 
of  eight  minor  contracts,  annexing  road  construction  principally,  and 
these  additional  contracts  cost  the  Government  $286,646.16,  of  which 
$27,710.68  represents  fee  payments. 

Summarizing,  we  find  that  the  total  cost  to  the  Grovemment  of  the 
original  project  at  Camp  Sherman  was  $9,622,353.13,  of  which 
$343,368.08,  or  3.57  per  cent,  represents  the  total  fee  payments  to  all 
contractors  and  to  all  subcontractors. 

After  the  original  project  was  completed  and  the  original  con- 
tractors moved  away,  work  was  subsequently  done  at  the  camp, 
adding  buildings  for  various  purposes  and  a  large  extension  to  pro- 
vide for  an  enlarged  program  of  training,  which  started  in  1918  and 
was  well  under  way  when  the  work  was  stopped  by  the  armistice. 
Since  that  time  the  land  at  the  camp  has  been  purchased. 

It  is  proper  to  have  a  full  understanding  of  all  these  facts  when 
we  place  the  cost  of  Camp  Sherman  at  oetween  $13,000,000  and 
$14,000,000. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  assume,  Colonel,  that  the  purpose  of  this  state- 
ment is  twofold:  First,  to  show  the  percentage  paid  the  contractor 
on  the  total  amount  of  the  cost  of  the  project,  and.  second,  as  an 
answer,  in  a  way,  to  the  letter  inserted  in  the  record  on  ye^rday, 
which  purported  to  state  that  the  construction  company  known  as 
the  AVestinghouse,  Church,  Kerr  &  Co.,  had  made  a  tender  to  the 
Oovemment  to  carry  on  such  work  at  a  fee  of  3^  per  cent.  Am  I 
correct  in  my  statement? 

Col.  CouPER.  The  only  reason  for  that — it  was  discovered  at  Camp 
Sherman — was  not  to  answer  the  record  of  yesterday,  for  the  reconl 
clearly  shows  tliere  were  some  contractors  who  were  willing  to  do 
this  work  for.  nothing.  Bnt  it  was  simply  to  clear  up  a  discussion  you 
gentlemen  had  among  yourselves  as  to  what  that  percentage  was. 

Mr.  McKenzie."  The  insertion  of  it  in  the  record  at  this  time  will 
take  care  of  those  propositions. 

Col.  CotrPER.  Yes,  sir;  absolutely. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  want  to  ask  you,  whether  in  arriving  at  your 
conclusions  in  this,  you  include  the  money  paid  by  the  Government 
to  the  contractor  for  rental  of  equipment,  loss  on  commissary^  and 
other  overhead  charges,  that  the  ordinary  contractor,  having  a  con- 
tract on  the  lump-sum  basis,  would  be  required  to  bear  himself,  have 
been  taken  into  consideration? 

Col.  CotrPER.  This  takes  into  consideration  rental  of  equipment, 
because  the  contract  so  provides.  It  also  takes  in. such  overhead  as 
is  provided  by  the  contract,  and  no  more.  It  does  not  take  into  con- 
sideration a  fee  on  loss  in- commissary,  because  we  do  not  pay  a  fee 
on  that. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  The  point  I  am  making  is  this.  Colonel:  In  mak- 
ing that  estimate,  for  example,  you  put  down  $250,000,  we  will  say. 
as  a  fee  paid  to  the  contractor.  Out  here,  opposite  that,  you  put  down 
the  total  amount  of  the  construction  cost  of  the  project. 

Col.  CouPER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Then  you  divide  the  total  fee  by  the  total  cost 
to  get  your  percentage.  What  I  want  to  know  and  have  the  record 
show  is  whether  or  not  you  added  to  the  $250,000  before  you  made 
the  division  the  amount  paid  by  the  Govenqnent  to  the  contractor 
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as  rental  for  his  equipment  or  the  equipment  that  he  might  furnish, 
whether  you  added  to  the  $250,000  overhead  expense  paid  by  the 
Government,  which  would  have  ordinarily  had  to  be  paid  to  the 
contractor  who  had  a  lump-sum  contract.  What  I  want  to  get  at, 
is  this  a  fair  statement  to  say  that  the  percentage  cost  for  the  con- 
struction of  these  projects  paid  to  the  contractor  is  2J  or  2.8  per 
cent,  and  at  the  same  time  make  the  Government  carry  the  very 
heavy  expense  accounts  on  rental  of  equipment,  etc.,  that  a  contractor 
under  a  lump-sum  contract  would  be  furnished,  and  if  that  were 
done,  whether  it  would  not  change  those  figures  there  as  to  per- 
centages. 

Col.  CotrpER.  It  would  change  it  to  this  extent  only,  sir:  The  rental 
of  equipment  has  nothing  to  do  with  it;  in  either  case  you  were  paid 
for  it.  In  one  case  you  pay  on  a  per  diem  basis;  in  the  other  you 
pay  on  a  lump-sum  figure,  and  it  is  hidden. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  It  is  an  assumption? 

Col.  CoTTPER.  It  is  a  fee — contractors  are  not  in  the  game  for  love. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  A  contractor  testified  that  he  lost  $35,000  on  one 
contract  at  Camp  Lee. 

Col.  CoTTPER.  But  he  did  not  set  out  to  do  it.  Your  statement  is 
correct  to  this  extent,  that  we  have  to  have  on  jobs  an  expense  which 
is  shown  on  this  statement,  and  it  is  clear  that  we  pay  for  it  directly 
without  going  to  the  contractor,  and  it  amounts  to  an  amount  which 
is  shown  in  your  statement  clearly. 

Mr.  KcKenzie.  My  question  is  not  a  cateh  question ;  that  is,  I  am 
not  asking  questions  for  that  purpose.  But  I  do  think  that  a  record 
such  as  we  are  making  here  ought  to  be  a  fair  one  and  mislead  the 
public  into  believing  that  all  it  cost  the  Government  to  get  this  work 
done  was  2.8  per  cent  or  whatever  percentage  you  have  figured  it 
there,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Government  was  holding  the 
sack  for  a  whole  lot  of  other  expenses. 

Col.  CouPER.  What  I  put  in  here  to  make  clear  is  not  an  estimate ; 
it  is  a  pure  fact  of  dividing  a  fee  which  the  other  fellow  actually 
paid,  and  your  report  shows  everything  but  the  percentages. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  assume.  Colonel,  that  your  computation  is  cor- 
rect, so  far  as  the  computation  goes,  and  including  the  elements  that 
j'ou  have  included  in  your  computation. 

Col.  CouPER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Have  you  been  with  the  construction  division,  Col- 
onel, ever  since  you  entered  the  service? 

Col.  CouPER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Have  you  personally  superintended  the  construction 
of  any  of  these  cantonments? 

Col.  CotrPER.  Yes ;  two  of  them. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Where  were  they  located? 

Col.  CouPER.  At  Columbia,  S.  C.  One  was  later  known  as  Camp 
Jackson  and  the  second  one  as  North  Camp  Jackson,  which  is  located 
about  3  miles  from  Camp  Jackson. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  As  I  understand  it,  you  were  the  construction  quar- 
termaster of  both  of  those  jobs? 

Col.  CouPER.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  DoKEMus.  I  want  to  ask  you  where  the  himber  on  these  differ- 
ent camps  could  have  been  ordered  by  sizes  and  lengths,  and  whether 
it  was  so  ordered. 

Col.  CouPER.  It  was  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Then  why  was  it  necessary  to  cut  it  up  as  has  been 
testified  by  some  of  the  witnesses? 

Col.  CotJPER.  Lumber  does  not  come  to  you  in  the  way  that  you 

Sut  it  up.    The  first  thine  we  got  was  siding,  boards.    We  got  hun- 
reds  of  cars  of  it.    We  had  nothing  to  nail  those  boards  to.     The 
reason  was  quite  clear :  The  mills  had  accumulated  a  stock  of  siding. 

Later  on,  when  they  began  to  cut,  we  got  things  to  nail  it  to,  and 
prior  to  the  time  of  gettmg  frame  timber  we  had  to  purchase  it 
locally  and,  in  some  cases,  cut  it  right  on  the  ground,  which  we 
did — cut  a  tree  one  day  and  put  it  into  a  building  on  the  next. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  job,  it  was  quite  reversed ;  we  had  plenty 
of  framing  and  no  siding,  due  to  the  run  of  the  mills,  and  that  made 
it  necessary  to  cut  your  lumber.  That  is  not  an  experience  peculiar 
to  any  one  plant ;  it  applied  all  over,  and  showed  it  must  be  the  neces- 
sa^  thing. 

1  think  I  should  state  there  that  I  later  had  a  nimiber  of  jobs — ten 
of  them — scattered  over  the  eastern  seaboard,  where  we  had  enormous 
timbers,  the  largest  used  in  the  construction  division,  miming  from 
24  X  24,  70  feet  long,  down ;  and  we  even  found  we  had  to  cut  some 
of  that  big  stuff,  because  you  could  not  get  it  away — j-ou  had  to 
piece  it. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  Were  any  of  the  purchases  of  lumber  made  at  a 
higher  rate  than  those  established  by  the  authorities  in  Washington  i 

Col.  CoTTPER.  Yes,  sir.  Local  purchases  had  to  be  made  at 
local  rates.  We  were  a  little  fortunate  where  I  was  in  being  in  the 
lumber  territory,  and  sometimes  we  were  able  to  purchase  it  at  a  con- 
siderably lower  rate  than  was  established  by  the  Washington  office. 
That  applied  to  that  particular  camp,  and  the  one  which  was  located 
other  than  in  the  lumber  territory  would  probably  be  more  unfortu- 
nate in  that  particular  respect. 

The  same  thing  applied  to  every  other  commodity.  I  used  lumber 
only  as  an  illustration. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  My  recollection  is  that  Gen.  Marshall  yesterday 
testified  as  to  the  quantities  of  lumber  and  other  materials  that  went 
into  these  different  jobs,  did  he  not? 

Col.  CoupER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Then,  I  will  not  ask  you  about  that. 

Col.  CotTfER.  I  think,  probably,  in  that  connection  it  would  be  well 
to  insert  the  tables  on  which  the  estimate  was  based.  These  tables 
were  prepared  for  Gen.  LitteU,  in  an  investigation  held  in  February, 
1918,  before  the  Military  Affairs  Committee,  and  on  pages  23  to  25. 
Part  VII,  of  their  hearings,  it  refers  to  a  table  showing  the  number  of 
cars  of  the  major  materials  received  in  the  National  Army  and  the 
national  camps  up  to  November  7.  In  looking  over  the  hearings  I 
find  that  it  was  introduced  but  not  printed — it  was  referred  to  and 
stated  that  it  was  printed ;  and  as  it  is  a  vital  part  of  this  record.  I 
would  like  to  offer  it  now. 

Mr.  McKekzie.  I  have  no  objection  if  it  is  not  already  in  our 
record. 
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Col.  CouPER.  It  was  not  inserted.    They  say  that  it  was  there,  but 
It  did  not  so  in. 

(The  tables  referred  to  are  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

National  Abmt  Camfs. 

Stntcmrnt  shotting  vumhrr  of  cars  of  materials  received  as  of  Nov.  7,  1917. 


Camp. 


Ajer,  Massi 

Yspbank,  Long  Island... 

Wrlzhtstown,  N.  J 

Admiral,  Md 

Petersbnrg 

Colmnbla 

Atlanta,  Oa 

ChilMcothe,  Ohio 

Louisville 

Battle  Creek 

Bockford 

Little  Rock 

Ties  Moines 

FoitRUey 

Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex.. 
American  Lake,  Wash . . . 


Total 26,6S1 


Cars  of 
lumber 
shipped 
by  emer- 
gency 
bureaus. 


2,035 
2,3S0 
2,228 
1,243 
2,034 
2,203 
1,193 
1,739 
1,626 
1,788 
972 
1,331 
2,037 
2,176 
1,374 


Cars  of 

lumber 

received 

at  camps. 


2,276 
2,760 
2,454 
2,652 
2,781 
2,781 
2,938 
2,194 
2,094 
1,856 
2,090 
2,107 
1,968 
2,206 
1,854 
1,804 


36,779 


Cars  of 

other 

material 

received 
at  camps. 


1,420 
3,492 
3,266 
2,843 
3,031 
3,031 
1,976 
1,198 
2,208 
2,137 
2,246 
3,127 
4,096 
2,276 
1,963 
2,687 


40,538 


Total  cars 

of  all 
material 
received 
at  camps. 


3,695 
6,252 
5,720 
5,495 
5,812 
5,812 
4,913 
3,392 
4,302 
3,993 
4,335 
6,234 
6,064 
4,482 
3,817 
4,391 


77,317 


Cars  of 
lumber 
on  hand 

forun- 
loadiug. 


123 


Cars  of 

all 
material 
on  hand 

for  un- 
loading. 


6 
4a 

104 

loa 

3S 

44 

16 
& 
11 
34 

la 

S3 
81 
20 
3 
4ft 


612 


(The  following  extract  from  testimony  of  Gen.  I.  W.  Litttell  be- 
fore House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  was  directed  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Kenzie  to  be  inserted  in  the  record  and  is  here  printed  in  luU  as  fol- 
lows:) 

ESTRACT  FROSt  TESTIMONY  OF  GEN.  I.  W.  LITTELL,  JANUABT  17,  1918,  FBOU 
HEABI.ilOS  BEFOBK  COMMITTEE  OF  MH.ITAKY  AFFAIRS,  HOUSE  OF  BEI'BESENTATIVES, 
DECEMIiF.B   7,    191T,   TO  FEBBUABY   8,    1919,    PAGE   828. 

Number  of  troops  for  wlilch  facilities  had  been  provided  on  September  4, 
1917: 

NATIONAL  ABMY  CAiiPB. 

American  Lake,  Wash.,  Camp  Lewis 46,000 

Annapolis  Junction,  Md.,  Camp  Meade 15, 000 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  Camp  Gordon 14,  OOO 

Ayer,  Mass.,  Camp  Devens 16, 45S 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Camp  Custer 10,000 

ChlUlcothe,  Ohio,  Camp  .Sherman 13,800 

Coluaibta,  S.  C,  Camp  Jack.son 12,  500 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Camp  Dodge 15,000 

Fort  Riley,  Knnsas,  C.imp  Fiin.ston 22,800 

Port  Sam  Houston,  Tex.,  Camp  Travis 28,000 

Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Camp  Pike 20,000 

T.«uisville,  Ky.,  Camp  Taylor 24,000 

Petersburg,  Va.,  Camp  Lee 18,750 

Rockford,  III.,  Camp  Grant 14,000 

Wrightstown,  N.  J.,  Camp  Dix 10, 000 

Taphank,  Long  Island,  Camp  Upton 7, 000 

Total 287,308 
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Mr.  DoREMTjs.  In  these  different  jobs,  Colonel,  did  you  ever  use 
lumber  from  the  Pacific  coast? 

Col.  CocpER.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  I  had  five  jobs  where  we  got  lumber 
from  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  get  it  from  there? 

Col.  CotrpER.  It  is  pertinent  to  say  that  it  took  100  days  to  get  the 
first  of  that  lumber. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  What  was  the  character  of  that  lumber? 

Col.  CoupER.  It  was  beautiful  lumber,  as  good  as  you  woa!d  wish 
to  see.    I  am  told  it  was  not  as  hard  as  pine.    It  was  larjge,  most  of  it. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  In  other  words,  Colonel,  if  I  may  interject  here, 
it  was  the  character  of  lumber  you  could  not  get  any  other  place  in 
the  country  where  you  had  to  have  extreme  lengths  for  heavy  con- 
struction ? 

Col.  Couper.  We  did  not  get  it  in  the  East,  but  the  delay  was  not 
due  to  the  lumber;  we  could  get  that.  It  was  due  to  transportation. 
You  will  recall  transportation  was  all  bawled  up. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  But  the  point  I  am  trying  to  clear  in  the  record  is 
that  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where  those  enormous  trees  grow,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  get  a  character  of  timbers  of  great  length  and  sizes  that  we  can 
-  not  procure  in  ajiy  other  portion  of  the  country. 

Col.  Couper.  You  can  not  get  the  lengths  in  the  East.  The  Ship- 
ping Board  took  all  of  that.  They  could  get  it,  you  understand, 
but  it  is  lumber  that  the  Shipping  Board  needed. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Some  witnesses  have  testified,  Colonel,  that  tlie 
work  on  these  different  camps  could  have  been  constructed  in  a 
shorter  time  than  they  were  constructed.  Could  you  give  us  any 
idea  of  the  time  consumed  in  construction,  using,  for  instance.  Camp 
Sherman,  where  we  personally  investigated? 

Col.  Couper.  The  work  at  Camp  Sherman,  your  record  shows, 
started  on  July  4,  and  the  troops  got  there  on  September  5.  That  is 
63  days.  It  took  148  days  to  wind  up  everything  and  pet  the  con- 
tractor off  the  job.  On  (October  6  practically  all  the  men  were  gone. 
That  was  only  94  days  after  the  work  had  started,  and  the  number 
of  buildings  which  had  been  constructed  up  to  that  time  were  about 
1,300,  which  will  give  a  run  of  one  building  every  43  to  .V2J  minute>. 
depending  on  whether  you  allow  for  the  total  time  or  for  Sundays 
counted  out. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  May  I  interject  there.  Colonel,  with  your  per- 
mission ? 

Col.  Couper.  Yes.  sir,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  answer  standing  alone. "  The  men  were  prac- 
tically all  gone,"  would  cause  one  to  assume  that  the  job  was  prac- 
tically completed. 

Col.  Couper.  That  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  And  you  remember  the  testimony  that  in  No- 
vember and  December  it  was  20  below  zero  and  that  the  boys  were 
suffering  from  cold  in  the  hospital? 

Col.  Couper.  I  remember  that  testimony.  It  was  to  this  effect,  that 
this  man  stated  that  he  personally^  saw  men  shivering,  and  Mr. 
McCulloch  suggested  "probably  dying"  while  he  personally  was 
hiding  in  the  bushes,  and  he  was  the  foreman  of  these  men.  *  That 
has  regard  to  steam  heatinjEr  only,  nothing  else.  That  comes  last,  for 
necessity,  on  any  construction  job. 
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Mr.  McKenzis.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  I  do  not  remember  that 
this  man  Poole 

Col.  CotiPER.  I  do  not  recall  his  name. 

Mr.  McKenzie  (continuing).  I  do  not  remember  that  he  testified 
he  was  "  hiding  in  the  bushes." 

Col.  CoDPER.  I  would  rather  let  the  record  stand  on  that.  I  will 
not  trust  my  memory. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  I  wish  you  would  state  the  method  of  handling  your 
material  in  cases  where  it  was  short,  or  not  up  to  the  standard. 

Col.  CouPER.  I  do  not  believe  your  record  shows  the  method  of 
handling  material  at  all,  and  we  had  better  take  it  from  the  begin- 
ning. We  notified  the  contractor  what  to  buy,  usually  where  to  Duy 
it,  and  what  to  pav.  He  placed  his  order.  A  numbered  copy  of  his 
order  comes  to  the  Government.  The  material  is  inspected  by 
Government  men  prior  to  the  time  it  leaves  the  vender.  The  invoices 
arrive  in  due  time,  with  bills  of  lading,  which  are  run  through  the 
books.    A  copy  of  this  goes  to  a  material  inspector. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  material  arrives  on  the  ground  and  the 
material  inspector  checks  it,  with  knowledge  of  what  is  supposed  to 
be  in  that  car.  If  it  is  as  billed,  he  so  checks  it.  It  passes  back  to 
ihe  Government  forces,  who  verify  the  inspections,  prices,  etc., 
against  the  original  order,  and  then  tells  the  contractor  it  is  proper 
to  pay  that  bill.  He  pays  it,  and  when  he  returns  the  Government- 
signed  receipts  showing  that  the  vender  has  received  his  money  and 
we  then  take  the  retained  copy  from  the  files,  match  them  up  and  re- 
imburse the  contractor  promptly.  Should  it  happen,  on  inspection, 
that  the  material  is  not  up  to  either  grade  or  quantity,  the  inspector 
knows  it,  and  the  tally  man  knows  it ;  and  we  then  pay  for  exactly 
what  we  get,  both  as  respects  amount  and  grade.  Frequently  it  is 
proper  to  accept  a  lower  grade  of  stuff,  because  you  need  it  at  the 
time,  but  in  no  case  should  you  pay  more  than  it  is  actually  worth, 
and  the  lumber  people  in  furnishing  us  these  prices  allow  for  an 
error  in  the  grades,  so  that  it  is  not  always  a  case  of  just  agreement. 
That  does  not  apply  to  other  things.  We  may  get  some  other  things 
that  are  imder  grade,  and  then  you  have  to  enter  negotiations. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  In  the  camps  generally.  Colonel,  was  there  an  excess 
of  labor? 

Col.  CoTiPEH.  I  can  not  answer  for  the  camps  generally,  but  I  can 
answer  specifically  for  those  where  I  was  located.  We  were  continu- 
ally confronted  with  this:  Orders  would  come  from  Washington  to 
rush  this  unit  or  that  unit,  or  to  build  another  unit  of  some  kind.  We 
were  ordered  to  rush  it.  The  contractor,  almost  invariably  would 
say,  "  What  do  you  want  us  to  slow  down  ?  I  have  got  just  so  many 
men ;  I  can  not  get  any  more."  And  we  would  have  to  decide  daily 
which  were  the  most  important  to  rush  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  we 
guessed  it  about  right,  at  least  we  took  care  of  the  men  that  did  come. 
At  no  time  do  I  recall  that  we  had  stopped  recruiting  labor.  We 
always  had  recruiters  up  to  the  backbone  of  the  job,  wnicli  I  would 
say  was  about  October  1,  and  we  stopped  and  cut  off  the  forces. 

Mr.  DoREMiTS.  What  can  you  tell  us  about  the  quality  of  the  labor 
on  these  jobs  that  you  personally  superintended  ? 

Col.  CouPER.  I  would  describe  it  as  very  poor.  There  are  not  in 
all  South  Carolina  as  many  carpenters  as  wenad  on  our  job,  and  yet 
there  were  being  built  in  that  very  State  at  that  time  camps,  in  addi- 
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tion  to  the  one  in  Columbia,  at  Greenville,  Spartanburg,  and  some  of 
the  coast  towns,  small  operations.  We  went  out  to  the  country  and 
enlisted  the  farmers.  We  found  that  fanners  are  very  good  hainnier 
and  saw  men.  A  farmer  when  there  is  something  wrong  on  the  farm 
can  not  send  for  a  plumber.  He  fixes  it  himself,  and  he  is  usually  a 
very  good  mechanic.  We  found  we  could  train  one  of  these  men  in 
about  six  days — that  was  our  e.stimate  made  at  the  time — to  be  a 
first-class  man  for  the  work  he  had  to  do.  Take  flooring.  A  man 
who  had  never  laid  flooring  can,  if  kept  on  that  job  and  that  alone, 
do  just  as  good  floor-laying  as  any  man  in  the  United  States.  That 
cost  the  Government  exactly  six  days'  wages,  and  we  got  nothing 
back  during  those  six  days,  to  make  him  an  expert  floorer. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Did  you  know  of  any  good  men  who  were  out  of  a 
job? 

Col.  CotJPER.  Occasionally  I  would  hear  of  one,  and  we  would 
get  him. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Did  you  ever  have  to  let  work  stop  in  one  place  in 
order  to  finish  it  in  another  on  account  of  lack  of  labor? 

Col.  CouPER.  Yes,  sir ;  I  covel"ed  that  a  few  minutes  ago. 

Mr.  DoREMtrs.  How  many  less  laborers  did  you  have  on  your  two 
jobs  than  at  Camp  Sherman  ? 

Col.  CotrPER.  At  our  peak  we  had  about  600  men  less  than  were  at 
Camp  Sherman.  Generally  speaking,  throughout  the  construction, 
the  number  of  men  on  the  job  ran  about  the  same. 

I  think  it  is  proper  here  to  state  that  we  had  meetings  here  in 
Washington  prior  to  the  time  we  went  out  into  the  field,  at  which 
all  the  officers  of  the  Construction  Corps  were  present,  and  I  dii*- 
tinctly  recall  one  night  an  estimate  of  how  many  men  you  could  work 
on  the  job.  Two  estimates  were  volunteered.  One  by  Capt.  Oury, 
who  thourfit  you  could  probably  work  1,200  men  on  one  of  tnese  job«. 
and  Col.  Whitson  thought  it  would  run  nearer  4,000.  I  cite  those 
two  estimates  as  being  practical  before  we  started  on  the  work,  to 
show  the  utter  impossibility  of  anybody,  even  experienced  men. 
guessing  how  many  men  should  actually  be  taken,  for  experience 
showed  when  we  got  to  work  that  it  took  over  10,000  per  job. 

In  that  connection  I  have  the  table  requested  by-  Col.  Chantland. 
which  shows  the  number  of  men  each  day  on  one  of  the  jobs  in 
diagramatic  form,  and  it  also  shows  the  make-up  of  carpenters  and 
laborers.  It  shows  the  carpenters  and  laborers  and  the  total,  indi- 
cated by  the  dotted  and  full  lines.  The  full  line  is  carpenters,  and  the 
dotted  line  is  laborers,  and  the  dot-dash  line  is  the  total. 

Mr.  DoREMTJS.  Did  you  ever  have  any  trouble  with  the  plumbers 
on  your  jobs? 

Col.  CotrPER.  Oh,  yes.  That  was  the  first  trouble  we  had.  The 
trouble  was  this:  We  found  through  some  source — I  do  not  rerall 
now — that  telegrams  had  been  sent  all  over  the  country  requesting 
that  plumbers  come  to  Columbia,  because  it  was  unfair,*and  becaase 
it  was  an  open  job.  We  had  actual  copies  of  those  telegrams.  We 
could  not  get  plumbers;  we  did  not  know  why  we  could  not  get 
plumbers  until  we  got  a  copy  of  this  telegram.  It  was  signed  by  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Nafey,  some  secretary  of  the  local  onion,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  arrest  Mr.  Nafey;  and  later  he  agreed  to  not  only 
get  men  for  us  but  to  do  all  that  he  could  to  get  them  there,  and  hie 
carried  out  his  part  of  the  agreement. 
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Mr.  DoBEMus.  Did  you  ever  see  any  of  this  at  Camp  Sherman,  in 
i-egard  to  plumbers? 

G)l.  CoupEH.  Yes,  sir ;  we  had  the  same  difficulty  at  Camp  Jackson. 
In  the  words  of  their  leader,  Shipe,  he  said  a  plumber  "  only  stayed 
in  one  place  long  enough  to  be  found  out  that  he  was  a  migratory 
bird."    I  think  he  told  the  truth. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  The  committee  will  now  take  a  recess  until  1.30 
this  afternoon. 

(Thereupon,  at  12  o'clock  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  1.30 
o'clock  this  afternoon.) 

AFTERNOON     SESSION. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  The  committee  will  please  come  to  order. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  Col.  Couper,  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  few  more  ques- 
tions. 

How  many  men  can  a  timekeeper  check  up  on  one  of  those  can- 
tonment jobs? 

Col.  Couper.  The  best  opinion  on  that,  sir,  and  at  the  beginning, 
and  I  have  not  changed  that,  is  that  a  man  can  handle  200  to  250 
men,  checking  men  in  the  field.  That,  of  course,  does  not  apply  to 
work  around  the  factory  where  you  have  to  hunt  up  your  men.  You 
can  not  properly  check  more  than  200  or  250  men. 

Mr.  DoBEMus.  Does  the  time  checker  keep  the  time  of  the  men  ? 

Col.  CoTJPER.  No,  sir;  he  only  checks  it.  The  time  checker  checks 
these  men  as  they  come  in  in  the  morning,  twice  during  the  day,  on 
the  ground,  and  as  they  leave  in  the  evening.  The  results  of  his 
check  are  turned  over  to  timekeepers,  who  record  the  time  and  at  the 
end  of  the  week  extend  the  time  and  make  up  the  pay  roll.  They 
are  what  is  known  as  inside  timekeepers. 

Mr.  DoREMUS.  How  big  an  area  does  the  timekeeping  arrangement 
cover  on  the  camp  ? 

Col.  Couper.  I  think  the  best  idea  we  can  give  of  that  is  to  show 
by  a  map  which  we  have  here,  showing  Camp  Grant,  superimposed 
on  the  same  scale  on  a  map  of  Washmgton,  and  in  order  that  we 
can  read  it  into  the  record  and  have  an  idea  of  just  what  it  is,  if  we 
start  at  a  point  between  the  Capitol  and  the  Library  and  go 
southwesterly,  in  a  southwesterly  direction  to  the  Seventh  Street 
wharves;  thence  along  the  river  to  Thirteenth  Street;  thence  north 
to  B  Street  NW.;  thence  on  a  curving  line  which  rims  just  south 
of  the  White  House  and  passes  westward  to  a  point  where  C  Street 
NW.  intersects  the  Potomac  River  near  the  Lincoln  Memorial; 
thence  north  to  the  Coimecticut  Avenue  Bridge,  near  the  Wardman 
Park  Hotel ;  thence  in  a  southeasterly  direction  on  a  jagged  line  to 
Sixth  and  G  Streets  NE. ;  thence  back  to  the  starting  point  between 
the  Capitol  and  the  Library.  You  have  covered  that  area,  on  which 
buildings  only  are  located.  That  does  not  include  the  drill  field 
and  the  maneuvering  grounds,  which  are  shown  on  that  map.  That 
is  the  area  of  Camp  Grant,  and  to  get  the  proper  idea  of  the  size 
it  would  be  interesting  for  one,  if  they  so  desired,  to  walk  around 
the  city,  thereby  getting  the  full  idea  of  the  size  of  the  camp.  And 
Camp  Grant  is  an  average  camp.  It  is  neither  larger  nor  smaller. 
The  governmental  activities  of  all  of  Washington  are  inclosed  in 
all  of  that  area,  and  you  can  see  that  some  man  might  be  loafing  in 
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some  building,  and  it  would  not  be  fair  to  say  that  the  whole  jol» 
was  loafing;  simply  because  some  man  in  some  building  was  loafing:. 

Mr,  DoEEMus.  In  your  experience,  Colonel,  did  you  ever  hear  of 
or  observe  a  man  working  on  two  checks  t 

Col.  CoTiPEB.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  the  names  of  several  men;  one  man 
who  worked  on  three  checks.  He  was  caught  and  with  him  four 
others.  They  were  implicated  in  the  same  fraud  and  they  were  in 
jail  some  90  days  before  they  came  to  trial.  My  recollection  of  that 
trial  is  that  the  men  were  acquitted,  but  they  were  in  Jail  a  long: 
time  before  they  ^t  acquitted,  and  it  had  an  excellent  effect. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Did  they  really  get  away  with  some  money  ? 

Col.  CoTTPEB.  We  do  not  know  that.  It  is  quite  likely  that  they 
did  work  some  du^icate  checks  before  we  caught  up  on  that. 

Mr.  DoREMtrs.  Why  was  not  the  system  go^  enough  to  prevent 
a  thing  of  that  kind  ? 

Col.  CoTJPEH.  If  you  permit  fraud  and  collusion,  it  will  beat  any 
system  you  can  devise.  That  was  a  case  of  fraud  and  ooUnsion 
and  they  were  caught.  Our  only  defense  on  any  kind  of  work  is  to 
be  vigilant  and  endeavor  to  catch  the  fraud. 

Mr.  DoREMiTS.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  testimony  in  the  record 
about  wastage.  Have  you  personally  seen  any  of  this  wastage  at 
Army  camps;  and  if  so,  what  have  you  to  say  about  it? 

Col.  CocPER.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  seen  some  waste.  We  used  to  get 
letters  from  some  one  on  the  line  of  some  of  the  testimony  ana  I 
have  answered  them,  usually  in  this  way,  stating  that  we  were 
there  and  we  could  usually  see  it  and  when  we  saw  it  we  corrected 
it.    That  is  the  way  we  did  it. 

Last  July  Col.  Wright,  who  was  then  on  a  committee,  requested 
me  out  at  Camp  Bennmg  to  give  him  a  memorandum  on  waste,  and 
I  prepared  a  memorandum,  a  copy  of  which  I  think  I  have  here, 
and  which  I  think  would  be  a  valuable  ^art  of  your  record.  It  is 
based-  on  actual  conditions  which  were  taking  place  at  the  time  whoa 
these  camps  were  going  on.  Col.  Wright  evidently  was  not  satis- 
fied with  my  say  so  and  so  he  called  two  other  men  under  the  Con- 
struction Quartermaster,  Lieut.  Col.  D.  H.  Sawyer  and  Lieut.  Col- 
B.  F.  Proctor,  the  former  at  Camp  Grant  and  the  latter  at  Camp 
Meade,  to  get  up  a  similar  statement,  based  somewhat  on  the  same 
lines. 

I  have  both  of  those  statements  here  and  they  are  not  alike,  bnt 
they  are  somewhat  similar,  and  they  certainly  could  be  of  value  to 
you,  having  been  made  by  people  who  were  on  the  ground  at  the 
time. 

They  show  waste,  and  they  show  what  the  waste  was  used  for. 

(The  memoranda  above  referred  to  by  the  witness  are  here  printed 
in  full  in  the  record,  as  follows :) 

-USE  OF   LUMBER   IN    CANTONIfENTB. 

The  use  to  which  purchased  lumber  was  put  In  building  cantonments  is  esti- 
mated as  follows:  _ 


1.  Lumber  nailed  In  place  in  permanent  structures -— •«» 

2.  Lumber  used  in  auxiliary  work  during  and  subsequent  to  constroctton 

of  the  camp,  as  follows :  Shoring  in  trenches,  corduroy  roads,  bridges, 
warehouses,  offices,  forms,  latrines  for  worltmen,  bunic  boasvs  fbp 
worlcmen,  mess  halls  for  workmen,  checking  booths,  scaffolding,  stables 
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Per  cent, 
and  fencing,  hose-reel  houses,  signs,  coal  boxes,  sidewalks,  tables,  tim- 
bering iH  military  trenches  and  dugouts,  platforms  for  garbage  cans, 
lockers,  shelving,  various  other  uses  that  40,000  officers  and  men  can 
devise   15 

3.  Waste  lumber:  Unloading  from  cars,  hauling.  Inferior  lumber,  ineffici- 

ency of  carpenters,  normal  loss  in  cutting  lumber  to  length,  lumber  of 
improper  dimensions  necessarily  used  before  specified  material  ar- 
rived      10 

4.  Total 100 

D.  H.  Sawyeb, 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  Quartermaster  Corps. 

R.  F.  Pboctor, 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  iittartermaster  Corps. 
JULT  17,  1919. 

LUlfBEB  WASTAGE. 

In  camp  construction  of  cantonment  nature,  lumber  was  used  as  follows. 
This  is  not  a  matter  of  record,  but  is  based  on  personal  observation  and  on 
numerous  discussions  with  Government  and  contractor's  forces  during  con- 
Rtmctlon  at  two  camps: 

Per  cent. 

1.  Actually  in  place  in  permanent  structures — ^new  material 70 

2.  Actually  in  place  in  permanent  structures — used  material 5 

3.  Auxiliary   uses,   arranged   in   order  of   greatest  consumption:   (a) 

Forms,  (b)  temporary  bridges  over  trenches  (all  water  and  sewer 
trenches  being  open  at  same  time  as  buildings  are  being  buUt  re- 
quire an  enormous  number  of  such  bridges  and  they  must  be  con- 
stantly renewed),   (c)    scaffolding,    (d)    shoring,    (e)    temporary 

structures  (such  as  sheds,  corrals,  etc.),  and  miscellaneous  uses 20 

About  one-fourth  or  5  per  cent  of  this  lumber  is  usable  and  goes 

back  Into  the  work  (see  item  2) 5 

15 

4.  Wastage  caused  by  (a)  cutting  lumber  to  fit  (a  16-foot  board  cut  off 

to  14  feet  gives  a  wastage  of  12  per  cent),  (b)  erratic  deliveries,  mak- 
ing it  necessary  to  do  excessive  cutting  where  times  does  not  admit  of 
waiting  for  proper  sizes  and  lengths,  (c)  excessive  distances  on  camps 
increase  necessity  for  cutting  rather  than  hold  up  work  to  secure  ideal 
lengths  and  sizes  from  another  part  of  job,  (d)  inferior  lumber  which 
requires  excessive  cutting  to  secure  parts  of  same ;  this  does  not  indi- 
cate that  inferior  lumber  was  accepted  at  high  prices ;  we  ordered  low- 
grade  lumber  and  paid  for  the  grade  we  received,  (e^  rush  jobs  with 
labor  scarcity  entails  more  or  less  rough  and  lnexpe?lenced  handling 
of  lumber  and  a  certain  loss,  (f)  hauling  lumber  over  virgin  country 
without  roads  causes  an  appreciable  loss  due  to  load  shifting  or  falling 
oft  wagons,  upsetting,  etc 10 

100 

The  lumber  mentioned  under  paragraph  4  was  collected  and  placed  on  scrap 
piles  (there  were  four  small  and  six  large  piles).  AU  lumber  from  these  piles 
baa  since  been  used  as  fuel  or  for  other  purposes. 

Wm.  Cotjpeb, 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  Qtuirtermaster  Corps. 
Jui,T  15, 1919. 

Mr.  DoREMUS.  It  has  been  testified  to  by  at  least  one  witness,  I 
do  not  recall  his  name,  that  at  Camp  Sherman  the  wastage  of  lumber 
was  sufficient  to  have  duplicated  another  job  of  the  same  size. 
Colonel,  I  want  you  to  give  the  committee  your  honest  opinion  on 
that  point,  whether  it  is  an  exaggeration  or  not. 

Col.  CoxTPER.  It  is  an  exaggeration.  I  have  submitted  these  rec- 
ommendations, which  is  my  idea  of  what  the  wastage  was  at  Camp 
Sherman,  or  at  any  other  camp,  and  I  believe  that  Camp  Sherman 
is  an  average  camp. 
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Mr.  DoREHTTS.  I  asked  you  whether  the  buildings  at  the  various 
cantonments  are  all  heated  in  the  same  way? 

Col.  CouPER.  No,  sir;  there  were  five  camps  that  were  heated 
throughout  by  steam:  Camp  Grant  was  one  oi  the  five.  It  was  the 
•only  camp  that  you  nave  looked  into.  Camp  Jackson  had  various 
forms  of  heaters.  The  oflScers'  quarters,  the  medical  building,  were 
heated  by  individual  steam-heating  plants.  Thev  had  a  separate 
plant  for  each  building,  comprising  about  126  in  all.  The  base  hos- 
pital was  heated  from  the  central  neating  plant,  which  took  in  the 
entire  hospital.  All  the  barracks  buildings  for  the  men  and  the 
administration  building  were  heated  by  stove  heaters  of  various  sizes. 

Mr.  DoBEMUS.  Can  you  enlighten  the  committee  any  as  to  the 
underground  work  involved  in  these  construction  jobs? 

Col.  CouPBR.  I  do  not  believe  your  record  shows  anywhere  the 
amount  of  underground  work.  At  Camp  Sherman  it  involved,  in 
the  completion  of  the  work,  on  the  original  contract — there  were 
14.87  miles  of  water  line,  that  is,  in  the  mains,  19.825  miles  of  sewer 
line,  and  about  45  miles  of  surface  line.  I  think  those  figures  should 
be  in  the  record  to  show  the  extent  of  the  underground  work.  People 
rarely  criticize  undergroimd  work.  Nearly  all  of  the  criticism  has 
teen  overground,  because  they  do  not  see  underground,  and  it  ap- 
parently has  been  out  of  mind. 

Mr.  DoRKMus.  Do  those  figures  apply  to  Camp  Sherman? 

Col.  CouPER.  It  will  be  all  you  need  to  get  an  idea  of  that  coupled 
with  the  table  which  Gen.  Marshall  inserted  yesterday,  showing  the 
lengths  of  the  various  larger  materials  which  were  ordered,  -fmich 
incmded  water  and  sewer  pipe. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  How  about  the  cots,  refrigerators,  and  equipment 
for  handling  and  taking  care  of  thousands  of  men — ^was  that  in- 
cluded in  the  cost  of  the  camp  ? 

Col.  CouFER.  Those  items  on  the  original  camps  were  distinctly 
omitted  in  the  contract.  Those  particular  things  were  omitted  and 
they  go  as  a  different  expense,  such  as  is  shown  in  your  table 
[inaicating].  No  fee  is  paid  on  them  other  tiian  the  fee  wluch  is 
based  on  the  cost,  of  unloading  and  distributing  and  setting  up  those 
things.  There  is  quite  an  expense  connected  with  it  For  instance, 
those  three  items  that  you  have  just  mentioned,  those  are  properly 
reimbursable  items  as  regards  fees,  but  the  cost  of  the  items  tnem- 
selves  was  a  Government  expense  and  does  not  go  into  the  fee. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Regarding  the  location  of  the  various  fire  stations. 
How  did  you  go  about  the  building  of  the  permanent  buildings  in 
the  earlier  stages' of  the  construction? 

Col.  CoTjPER.  Fire  stations  not  located  for  quite  some  time  after  we 
started:  First,  because  we  did  not  have  any  plans;  and  second,  be- 
cause you  have  got  to  have  a  plan  of  your  cantonment  before  yon  can 
properly  locate  a  fire  station.  We  only  had  three  fire  ^tions. 
Those  three  of  necessity  had  to  be  located  where  they  would  protect 
the  entire  camp. 

Mr.  DoREMTjs.  Was  that  true  also  of  the  16  cantonments? 

Col.  CouFER.  It  may  vary  with  regard  to  one  station,  but  they  wtre 
located  in  approximately  the  same  position.  Two  of  the  fife  sta- 
tions were  all  that  we  snew  anything  about  for  quite  a  Icrnst  time. 
The  third  was  shown  in  the  typical  plan  of  the  hospital  which  came 
quite  late  in  the  construction.  You  can  not  locate  any  fire  stationft 
intelligently  until  you  know  what  they  are  located  to  protect    So  we 
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had  to  lay  out  the  entire  camp  before  we  could  locate  those  fire  sta- 
tions. It  can  clearly  be  seen  that  it  ought  to  be  so  that  it  will  protect 
the  entire  camp,  and  so  that  you  could  get  to  any  point  in  the  camp, 
w^ith  the  minimum  amount  of  time,  and  you  should  locate  the  fire 
stations  so  that  the  engine  in  leaving  the  house  would  go  down  the 
hill.   That  is  fundamental  and  involves  your  topographical  map. 

Mr.  DoEEMus.  Can  you  tell  us,  or  does  it  already  appear  in  the 
record  of  how  many  separate  projects  of  construction  were  aban- 
doned at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice? 

Col.  CouPER.  That  is  not  in  yet.  I  counted  up  from  the  annual 
report  of  this  year,  of  the  construction  division,  and- there  were  182 
projects  on  wmch  work  was  abandoned.  How  many  contracts  were 
abandoned^  I  do  not  know.  Certainly  there  were  on  some  of  them 
more  than"  one  contract  on  a  project,  but  that  involves  digging  into 
the  records,  and  I  have  not  had  time  to  do  that. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  I  wish  you  would  tell  the  committee  all  you  know 
about  how  the  commissary  was  operated. 

Col.  CouPER.  I  have  here,  since  the  discussion  of  this  matter,  a  set 
of  instructions  concerning  the  commissary  which  was  issued  June  28, 
1917.  The  operation  of  the  commissary  is  the  operation  which  in- 
volves more  discussion  than  any  other  one  thing  concerned  with  the 
construction  of  the  camps.  Not  one  night,  but  many  nights  we  had 
been  up  till  2  and  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  discussing  principally  the 
commissary.  It  is  the  one  thine:  that  they  can  beat  you  on  if  you  are 
not  smart.  It  is  particularly  difficult  to  handle  a  Government  propo- 
sition because  of  the  requirement  of  the  order.  For  instance,  men 
may  come  to  us,  work,  make  $3  in  money,  take  that  $3  in  the  com- 
missary, take  out  $3  in  the  commissary  checks,  calls  it  square  and 
goes  away.    You  have  got  no  receipt. 

The  Government  has  not  been  defrauded  one  nickel,  because  you 
got  $3  worth  of  work  out  of  him  and  he  got  $3  worth  of  meals.  You 
gave  him  no  money.  It  made  it  necessary  whereby  a  man  had  to 
sign  for  his  commissary  checks.  That  was  one  thing  that  we  learned 
under  the  commissary  because  no  settlements  are  made  from  time  to 
time  as  in  the  other  kinds  of  work.  The  contractor  has  to  operate 
his  commissary  throughout  the  job.  This  is  in  the  contract.  It  is  an 
administrative  feature.  The  only  thing  he  gets  back  from  his  com- 
missary is  what  he  gets  from  a  man  who  he  feeds.  At  the  end  of 
business,  if  he  is  ahead,  that  reverts  to  the  Government :  if  he  is  be- 
hind it  is  a  loss,  no  fee  is  paid  on  that  operation  regardless  if  he  is 
ahead  of  behind. 

I  think  it  proper  here,  if  you  do  not  object,  to  put  these  instruc- 
tions in  the  record.    They  may  be  of  value  to  you. 

(The  instructions  for  the  government  of  contractors,  referred  to  by 
the  witness,  are  here  printed  in  full  in  the  record,  as  follows:) 

War  Depaktment, 
Office  of  the  Quabtermasteb  Generai.  of  the  Akmt, 

Wathtngton,  June  28, 1917. 
No.  652  (commlssarle!!). 

Prom :  Officer  In  charge  of  cantonment  construction. 
To:  Constructing  quartermasters  and  divisional  auditors. 
Subject:  Commissaries. 

The  following  instructions  will  govern  you  In  the  handling  of  the  contractor's 
commissary : 

Commissary  privilege  will  not  be  sublet. 

169909— 20— vol  2 80 
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The  settiement  to  the  contractor  for  his  Investment  in  conunissair  supplies 
will  be  made  at  the  completion  of  the  work. 

The  Government  will  not  finance  the  contractor's  commissary. 

The  contractor  is  reimbursed  for  the  purchases  made  by  employees  tbroufb 
the  commissary  weekly  by  repayment  to  him  of  the  gtOBS  pay  roll. 

Government  regulations  prohibit  the  contractor  from  mwifing  a  profit  oo  hist 
commissary  sales,  and,  therefore,  the  amount  to  be  added  to  the  cost  of  tbe  sop- 
plies  delivered  at  the  cantonment  must  be  the  percentage  that  will  meet  unly 
the  overhead  charges,  such  as  clerk  hire,  wastage,  wrapping  paper,  and  oUier 
elements  of  an  overhead  nature. 

It  is  estimated  that  10  per  cent  added  to  tbe  cost  of  merchandise  pordiaaed 
by  the  contractor  will  cover  this  eziiense. 

To  prove  this  correct,  the  contractor  will  take  a  monthly  inventory  under  tbe 
supervision  of  the  field  auditor,  and  if  this  10  per  cent  is  not  tbe  correct  per- 
centage adjustment  must  be  made  In  the  following  month. 

Cash  registers  should  be  installed  in  the  commissary,  preferably  registers  with 
two  keys — one  for  cash  sales  and  the  other  to  indicate  cbarge  sales  made  to  the 
contractor's  employees. 

Credit  sales  are  not  to  be  made  to  employees  other  than  contractor's  em- 
ployees. 

The  commissary  clerk  will  verify  each  night  the  amount  of  cash  collected  at 
tbe  commissaries,  the  cash  being  retained  by  the  contractor.  Due  constdemtloo 
of  same  must  be  taken  in  figuring  the  results  of  commissaries. 

For  contractor's  employees  who  mess  at  the  commissary  the  amount  of  the 
weekly  charge  for  such  services  shall  be  deducted  from  their  salary  on  tb«  pay 
roll  as  a  separate  item  from  commissary  orders. 

The  division  auditor  in  paying  ids  statC  will  deduct  from  their  salary  the 
amount  for  mess  and  will  pay  this  over  direct  to  the  constractor.  The  engi- 
neering field  force  who  mess  at  the  commissary  will  have  to  be  charged,  and 
constructing  engineer  will  arrange  to  settle  this  with  the  contractor  along  tbe 
same  lines  as  the  division  auditor. 

All  such  mess  charges  will  necessarily  be  taken  Into  consideration  in  figurUu; 
commissary  results. 

The  timekeepers  will  furnish  the  contractor's  employees  with  orders  on  tbe 
commissary  for  food  and  other  supplies,  taking  care  that  such  orders  ar»  not 
for  a  greater  amount  than  the  employees  have  earned.  These  orders  are  for  a 
fixed  amount,  with  marginal  figures  that  can  be  punched  out  for  tbe  amoant  t>f 
each  purchase.  These  orders  on  the  commissary  will  be  in  duplicate,  tbe  receipi 
for  each  to  be  taken  on  the  ori^al  order,  which  is  to  be  retained  by  tbe  time- 
keeper as  a  receipt  against  the  pay  roll. 

The  duplicate  order,  which  is  given  to  tbe  employee,  will  be  punched  at  tb^ 
commissary  for  food  or  other  supplies  and  will  be  used  to  ascertain  tbe  amcNini 
of  tbe  commissary  sales. 

When  the  ticket  is  completely  punched  It  will  be  retained  In  tbe  commta^ara' 
for  the  auditor. 

The  Government  regulations  do  not  permit  a  profit  on  the  mewi,  consequent Ir 
tbe  accounting  department  must  see  that  the  contractor's  laborers  are  ooU 
charged  such  an  amount  for  mess  as  would  cover  actual  cost,  so  tbat  If  it  U 
demonstrated  that  the  charge  is  greater  than  the  cost  a  refund  must  be  ina'k-. 
It  should  be  understood  that  where  cost  is  mentioned  In  tbe  handling  of  com- 
missary it  Includes  the  waiters,  cooks,  fuel,  dishes,  ranses,  etc.  Coiiseqaently 
It  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  provide  a  form  showing  tbe  cost  of  supplies 
issued  out  of  tbe  commissary  to  the  kitcboi. 

Prom  tbe  above  you  will  see  that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  an  accurate  acconn: 
of  cost  of  commissary  and  tbe  result  of  commissary  operations. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

I.  W.  LnTBLL. 

Colonel,  QiMrtermatter  Corpa, 
In  Charge  of  Cantonment  Con»tnteiirm, 

By . 

Major,  Qvartermatler,  C  S.  R. 

Col.  CoTTPER.  That  commissary  involves  more  than  just  fe«<lin|r 
men.  You  must  operate,  in  the  Southern  States,  stores.  The  Necroea 
prefer  to  buy  everything  and  cook  it  themselves.  They  will  not 
eat  the  cooking  that  you  prepare. 
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We,  in  my  place,  made  money  on  the  stores.  We  lost  money  on 
the  feeding.  The  difference  between  the  two  is  thirty-three  thousand 
and  some  odd  dollars  at  the  end  of  the  job. 

The  contractors  on  that  particular  job  were  experts  on  running  a 
commissary.  We  did  not  hire  other  than  the  man  on  the  job.  He 
managed  things  for  us.  His  name  was  Pickens,  and  he  had  made 
a  specialty  of  beating  emergency  crowds,  such  as  the  unions  of  ther 
Grand  Army  of  the  Kepublic  or  the  Confederate  Veterans,  where 
some  six  or  seven  thousand  are  involved,  usually  to  be  fed  in  camps^ 
and  tents,  out  on  the  job.  In  addition  he  operated  a  very  large  store, 
one  that  would  be  considered  a  large  store  m  Washington.  This  was 
necessary  because  camps  are  usually  far  away  from  cities  and  sources 
of  supply.  In  the  past  he  had  been  compelled  to  do  this  because 
be  operated  way  off  in  the  country,  usually,  on  building  large  dams^ 
etc.  They  usually  make  money  in  the  store  and  lose  it  in  the  com- 
missary. 

Mr.  DoREMTTS.  Is  there  anything  further  you  care  to  say  in  regard 
to  the  commissary  proposition  ? 

Col.  CoupER.  I  think  that  covers  the  case. 

Mr.  DoEEMUs.  State  whether  you  are  letting  contracts  now  on  bids 
which  you  received. 

Col.  CoTiPEH.  Yes,  sir ;  in  a  way  they  are  agreement  of  sale.  They 
are  based  on  bids.  We  do  not  find  in  hardly  a  single  instance  that  the 
high  bidder  gets  off  without  having  a  whole  lot  to  explain,  because- 
every  man  who  is  not  a  high  bidder  has  some  one  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington and  talk,  or  agency  to  call  the  attention  to  the  fact  that  his 
hid  should  have  been  considered  a  high  bid  for  one  thing  or  another. 

Mr.  DoREMtrs.  As  the  work  progressed  on  the  different  canton- 
ments, Col.  Couper,  what  do  you  consider  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
you  encountered? 

Col.  CouPER.  I  have  frequently  remarked  and  still  believe  that  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  we  had  in  the  second  camp,  and  I  was  build- 
mg  one  at  the  time  of  the  armistice,  was  too  much  help.  We  were 
getting  so  well  organized  that  every  time  we  started  to  do  some- 
thing you  would  be  treading  on  some  one's  toes,  for  instance,  and  we 
found  it  very  difficult  to  operate.  I  mention  this  to  show  simply 
that  I  think  our  greatest  aid  in  building  our  cantonments  in  the  first 
place  was  that  there  were  no  precedents.  Had  we  had  all  that  help 
and  advice  we  would  never  have  gotten  the  work  completed  as,  every 
man  for  himself,  you  were  able  to  go  out  on  your  own  resources  and 

fet  something  done.  That  was  why,  I  think,  the  new  organization 
ad  such  an  extreme  advantage  over  one  that  was  already  organized. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  What  you  just  said  with  regards  to  too  much  help 
applies  to  the  second  camps,  am  I  right  about  that? 

Col.  CouPER.  Yes;  right  along. 

Mr.  McKemzie.  We  are  not  to  understand  from  your  statement  in 
connection  with  this  matter  that  the  more  experience  you  had  the 
more  it  cost  the  Government  ? 

Col.  CouPER.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  The  way  it  struck  me  was  that  being  inexperienced 
you  got  along  better  and  succeeded  better  thap  if  you  had  had  a 
trained  force  helping  you ;  that  is  the  way  I  understand  you. 

Col.  Couper,  Perhaps  I  should  explain  myself.  Suppose  you 
want  to  employ  some  men,  and  the  first  thing  you  do  is  to  employ 
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them.  Then  the  first  thing  you  are  told  is  that  you  can  not  employ 
anybody,  that  there  is  a  Government  agency  set  up,  the  United 
States  Employment  Service,  who  will  furnish  you  your  men — ^yes — 
they  do  not. 

You  can  not  get  men  through  the  United  States  Employment 
Service. 

We  had  sought  that  time  and  time  again.  Although  we  could 
have  sent  out  recruiters  and  gotten  those  men,  and  we  knew  where 
they  wei-e,  yet  we  could  not  bring  them  to  us  because  we  were  not 
permitted  to  do  so. 

Mr.  DoREMTJS.  Why  were  you  not  permitted  ? 

Col.  CouPER.  This  law  was  passed  to  keep  the  men  in  the  oom- 
mimity,  not  to  rob  the  community.  It  of  course  causes  s(Mne  hard- 
ship to  take  some  men  out  of  a  community.  It  also  causes  a  hard- 
sihp  not  to  be  able  to  get  the  work  done.  It  was  a  question  of 
opinion. 

Mr.  McKsNziE.  Are  you  sure  about  that? 

Col.  CoupER.  Positive. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  Some  of  us  had  the  view  that  that  law  was  passed 
primarily  to  give  a  certain  number  of  fellows  in  Washington  a  good 
job. 

Col.  CouPER.  There  may  be  something  in  that,  but  it  hurt  very 
much. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  What  precautions  were  taken,  if  any,  by  the  Con- 
struction Division  to  prevent  anyone  from  getting  on  the  contract'»r's 
rolls  on  which  the  Government  had  to  make  reimbursement? 

Col.  CoTTPER.  Well,  the  contract  primarily  covers  that,  but  the 
emergency  method  of  handling  that  was  always  to  put  each  one  of 
the  contractors  and  the  subcontractors — require  them  to  fill  in  a 
statement  saying  that  no  one  was  on  the  roll  of  their  company  who 
were  reimbursed  by  the  Government,  or  who  in  any  way  shared  iii 
the  fee.  That  goes  just  a  little  further  than  the  contract  require- 
ments, and  I  thought  it  was  a  good  proposition,  because  a  man  might 
not  be  a  member  of  a  company  and  still  share  in  the  fee.  For  in- 
stance, a  contractor  might  hire  a  superintendent  and  tell  him,  "  Your 

job  here  is  to  be dollars  and  5  per  cent  of  the  fee,"  or  <?<nne- 

thing  of  that  kind,  and  he  would  be  interested  in  increasing  that  fee. 
and  it  was  for  that  reason  that  we  required  that  kind  of  a  thing.  I 
imderstand  that  some  men  gave  certificates  that  they  did  not  t-harc 
in  the  fee,  and  evidence  has  been  shown  otherwise,  and  your  reconl-: 
show  and,  of  course,  that  immediately  involved  fraud  with  ihe 
Government  agency  to  handle  that. 

Mr.  DoKEMXJs.  The  purpose  of  that  precaution,  as  I  gather  frnit 
what  you  stated,  is  to  prevent  men  from  getting  on  the  pay  n>lls 
who  had  a  financial  interest  in  the  contract. 

Col.  CotjPER.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  DoREMUs.  Were  there  numerous  instances  in  which  attempts 
were  made  to  beat  the  Government  in  that  sort  of  a  manner? 

Col.  CotjPER.  I  never  heard  of  numerous  instances. 

Mr.  DoR^Mus.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any? 

Col.  CouPER,  Only  what  was  brought  out  here  in  the  testimony. 
You  have  some  complaint  about  FauTconer.  at  Camp  Lee.  In  that 
business  of  increasing  the  fee  we  did  not  know,  but  I  assume,  as 
your  record  shows,  there  is  Camp  Sherman,  that  the  maximum  fee 
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■would  be  reached.  We  thought  we  knew  it,  but  we  did  not  know 
it  until  some  time  in  August.  But  the  general  contractor,  Mr. 
Hardaway,  the  first  day  he  came  on  that  job,  in  checking  the  thing 
over,  said,  "  I  am  very  anxious  that  we  do  the  job  the  quickest  of 
any  and  the  cheapest  of  any,"  and  all  through  he  certainly  seemed  to 
bear  that  out. 

I  know  myself  that  he  has  written  to  the  local  people  asking  them 
to  bring  influence  on  their  Congressmen  to  hold  down  wages.  The 
people  were  endeavoring  to  get  their  wages  raised.  We  were  able 
to  maintain  the  same  scale  throughout  the  contract,  and  the  con- 
tractor would  not  have  endeavored  to  hold  that  down  if  be  wanted 
to  boost  his  fee.  Another  instance,  I  think,  and  I  hold  no  brief,  is 
that  he  built  all  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  in  that  camp — at  that 
camp — for  $1.  That  was  not  done  for  the  Government.  It  was  done 
for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  You  say  that  Mr.  Hardaway  built  all  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings  for  $1?  You  mean  by  that,  of  course,  that 
he  got  the  contract  for  $1  and  the  actual  cost  ? 

Col.  CoTJPER.  Yes,  sir;  and  Mr.  Hardaway  told  me  later  on  that 
he  did  the  entire  job  for  nothing.  He  financed  the  actual  money 
involved,  and  I  believe  he  told  me  later  on  it  was  between  $4,000  and 
$5,000. 

Mr.  DoREMtrs.  There  was  some  testimony  introduced  a  day  or  two 
ago,  I  think,  by  Mr.  Storck  to  show  that  the  contractors  on  the  job 
at  Camp  Lee  derived  a  financial  benefit  by  being  members  of  a 
hardware  company  that  sold  hardware  to  the  contractors.  Do  you 
know  anything  at  all  about  that  ? 

Col.  CoTTPER.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  In  these  precautions  that  vou  have  referred  to,  was 
it  your  intention  to  stop  that  sort  of  thing? 

Col.  Coupee.  Yes,  sir.  . 

Mr.  DoREMtrs.  In  other  words,  you  did  not  consider  it  for  a  con- 
tractor on  one  of  those  jobs  to  make  money  on  the  side  out  of  the 
materials  that  were  sold  to  him  in  addition  to  his  fee? 

Col.  CouPER.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  McCttuloch.  I  was  not  present  at  the  beginning  of  your  testi- 
mony. Col.  Couper,  and  some  of  the  questions  I  may  ask  you  may  b© 
a  repetition.  I  do  not  want  to  encumber  the  record  if  I  can  help  it. 
When  did  you  enter  the  service;  in  what  capacity? 

Col.  CoTJPER.  As  a  major  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps. 

Mr.  McCttixoch.  That  is,  the  Construction  Division? 

Col.  CoTTPER.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuiiLocH.  What  is  it,  then  ? 

Col.  CotJPER.  At  that  time  the  Cantonment  Division  was  an  off- 
spring from  the  old  Quartermaster  Corps,  and  there  was  no  separate 
corps — ^no  exact  Cantonment  Division — so  I  was  commissioned  m  the 
Quartermaster  Corps. 

Mr.  McCxrLix)CH.  What  kind  of  work  were  you  in  charge  of  in  the 
Cantonment  Division? 

Col.  CoxjPER.  No.  On  May  26  I  came  here  and  was  busy  in  the 
office  while  plans  were  being  prepared  and  the  contract.  On  June  6 
I  was  commissioned  and  contmued  in  Washington  until  they  picked 
the  site;  then  on  June  17  I  went  to  Columbia,  S.  C,  and  took  charge 
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of  the  work  and  was  there  until  the  finish  as  the  constructing;  quarter- 
master at  that  camp — until  completion. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  What  was  your  business  before  you  went  into 
the  Army  ? 

Col.  CoDPEK.  That  is  all  in  the  record.  Do  you  wish  me  to  repeat 
it?  'After  graduating  at  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  and  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  in  civil  engineering  I  entered 
the  employ  of  the  Pennsylvania  RaUroad  Co.  and  was  engaged  in 
construction  work  in  New  York  under  the  North  and  East  Kivers — 
compressed  air.  I  was  later  on  th,e  board  of  engineers  which  had 
supervision  over  all  of  the  work  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  that 
work  amounting  to  about  $159,000,000.  Later  I  was  in  the  operating 
department. 

Mr.  McCtnxocH,  Were  you  on  the  board  as  an  engineer! 

Col.  CoTTFER.  I  was.  I  was  assistant  to  the  chairman  of  the  board 
and  secretary  of  thjB  board. 

Mr.  McCx7Lix)CH.  How  many  were  on  that  board! 

Col.  CoTTPER.  Five.  They  were  Mr.  Charles  M.  Jacobs,  "who  was 
the  civil  engineer  of  the  North  Eiver  Tunnels,  and  who  also  con- 
structed the  Hudson  Terminal,  of  international  reputation;  Alfred 
Noble,  chief  engineer  of  the  East  River  division,  and  one  of  theffreat- 
est  engineers,  I  believe,  this  country  has  ever  produced ;  Mr.  George 
Gibbs,  who  was  the  civil  engineer  on  electrical  traction  and  terminal 
station  construction,  who,  I  believe,  is  the  foremost  expert  in  his  line 
to-day;  Gen.  Charles  W.  Raymond,  who  was  chairman  of  the  board; 
and  Mr.  Gustav  Lindenthal,  who  was  an  engineer  of  international 
reputation. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  You  say  you  were  a  member  of  the  board! 

Col.  CoupER.  I  was  the  assistant  to  the  chairman  of  that  board  and 
the  secretary. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  You  were  not  a  member. 

Col.  CouPEH.  The  secretary  is  a  member  to  that  extent  only. 

Mr.  McCtnuLOCH.  I  wish  you  would  tell  us,  as  secretary,  what  were 
your  duties. 

Col.  CoTJPER.  As  secretary  of  that  board  I  had  the  usual  secretarial 
routine;  seeing  that  the  work  of  that  board  was  disseminated 
throughout  the  branches  as  an  organization  job. 

Mr.  Mc?CuLxocH.  Keeping  the  records,  is  that  it! 

Col.  CouPBR.  That  is  it.  • 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  Did  you  ever  have  actual  enmneering  work! 

Col.  CouPER.  I  certainly  did  before  I  went  on  the  boara. 

Mr.  McCuuiOCH.  While  on  the  board  you  were  the  secretary! 

Col.  CoTTPER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuujoch.  And  did  the  usual  work  of  a  secretary  and  as- 
sistant to  him? 

Col.  CotjPER.  Which  involved  engineering  work. 

Mr.  McCuuLOCH.  What  was  that  engineering  work! 

Col.  CouPER.  All  kinds  of  studies,  of  how  things  should  be  done. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  You  made  studies,  did  you,  of  any  work!  Did 
you  carry  anything  out?  Were  you  in  the  field  directing  men,  han- 
dling men? 

Col.  CotrpER.  No. 

Mr.  McCuiJiOCH.  So  your  experience  on  this  board  did  not  involve 
the  actual  handling  of  men? 
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Col.  CoTTPBR.  It  did  not. 

Mr.  McCtjIjLOCh.  But  you  say  prior  to  your  work  on  that  board 
that  you  had  charge  of  men,  and  were  experienced  along  that  line, 
particularly  in  the  handling  of  men? 

Col.  CotjPEB.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  in  the  tunnel. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  In  what  capacity? 

Col.  CoTJPER.  As  an  assistant  engineer. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  What  did  you  do  then? 

Col.  CoTTPEK.  That  involved  line  work,  test  work  on  the  rim  of  the 
tunnel  and  test  work  of  that  nature  under  the  river. 

Mr.  McCtJiJiOCH.  You  mean  that  you  directed  the  men  in  carry- 
ing on  of  engineering  plans? 

Col.  CoupER.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  I  want  to  find  out  what  was  the  nature  of  your 
work? 

Col.  CoxjPER.  The  nature  of  my  work  was  testing  work,  in  con- 
nection with  getting  the  pressures  on  the  rim  of  that  tunnel. 

Mr.  McCuiJU)CH.  How  many  men  did  you  have  under  you  ? 

Col.  CouPEH.  I  only  had  two  men. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  What  did  you  do  in  your  testing.  How  did  you 
test? 

Col.  CoTTPER.  We  insert  gauges  in  the  rim  of  the  tunnel  which 
registered  the  pressure  of  the  silt  in  the  river  bed. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  So  that  it  was  a  technical  operation  ? 

Col.  CouPER  Yes,  sir;  it  was  a  technical  operation. 

Mr.  McGxjUiOCH.  It  invloved  a  technical  skill  along  a  certain  line; 
but  was  it  the  handling  of  men  or  the  directing  the  construction  of 
an  organization? 

Col.  CouPER.  No. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Did  you  ever  have  any  experience  along  that 
line? 

Col.  CouPER.  The  record  shows.  This  morning — ^that  I  have  been 
foreman  on  work  handling  men,  directly  under  me  as  foreman.  I 
have  had  as  many  as  650  men. 

Mr.  McCthjujch.  Where  was  that? 

Col.  CouPER.  In  New  York. 

Mr.  McCcMiOCH.  Tell  us  where  you  were  and  all  about  it. 

Col.  CoTjPER.  Along  the  river  front. 

Mr.  McCuiiiiOCH.  By  whom  were  you  employed? 

Col.  CoTjpER.  By  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Mr.  McCtjlijOCh.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  work? 

Col.  CoiTPER.  Handling  all  kinds  of  material,  everything  you  can 
think  of. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Doing  what;  construction  work? 

Col.  CoiTPER.  No,  sir ;  not  construction. 

Mr.  McCiTLixtCH.  What  were  you  doing? 

Col.  CoupER.  Moving  things. 

Mr.  McCtTLiiOCH.  Were  you  foreman  over  a  gang  of  men  who  were 
moving  things  ? 

Ool.  CoTjPER.  Everything  you  can  think  of ;  internal  and  external 
commerce.  I  also  had  been  general  foreman  of  gangs  of  probably 
200  men. 
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Mr.  McCtJLixjCH.  You  had  a  gang  of  men  who  were  moving  stuff 
from  a  big  boat  to  a  smaller  boat  to  tow  it  to  the  shore. 

Col.  CouPEH.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  McCtTLLocH.  That  is  not  construction  work? 

Col.  CouPER.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Did  you  have  any  experience  in  the  handling  of 
men  in  the  construction  of  buildings,  or  any  other  kind  of  construc- 
tion, prior  to  entering  the  Army  ? 

Col,  CouPER.  No. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  Now,  when  you  entered  the  Quaiiermaster  Corps 
you  say  you  were  assigned  to  what  camp  ? 

Col.  ConPER.  Camp  Jackson,  but  it  was  not  called  that  at  the  time. 

Mr.  McCulloch.  What  were  your  duties  before  you  went  down 
there  ?  What  was  the  nature  of  the  work  you  were  doing  here  in 
Washington  ? 

Col.  CoupER.  I  had  no  duties  here  in  Washington,  whatever.  It 
was  only  a  matter  of  keeping  your  eyes  open  and  see  what  tliey 
wished  to  do.    I  did  that. 

Mr.  McCulijOCh.  Were  you  required  to  furnish  any  qualification 
for  the  work  of  a  constructing  quartermaster,  to  show  that  you  were 
capable  of  doingit?    What  was  done  along  that  line  ? 

Col.  CotJPER.  They  inquired  into  what  I  had  done  before. 

Mr.  McCuLU)CH.  No  part  of  it  has  been  along  that  line. 

Col.  CouPER.  I  do  not  agree  with  you.  This  was  an  oiganization 
job.  I  had  been  around  construction,  and  I  have  directed  large 
bodies  of  men. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  But  you  have  just  testified  that  you  never  did 
any  construction  work  before  you  entered  the  Army. 

Col.  CoTjPER.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  How  long  were  you  down  at  Camp  Jackson  f 

Col.  CoTTPER.  I  was  at  Camp  Jac^on  from  June  17,  1917,  to  De- 
cember 29,  1917. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  What  instructions  did  you  receive  as  to  how  you 
were  to  proceed  in  your  work  down  there? 

Col.  CorrPER.  I  had  some  layout  maps  showing  units  and  had  n 
few  plans  showing  typical  buildings.  I  knew  in  a  general  way  how 
those  layout  maps  were  to  be  applied  to  the  grounds,  having  seen 
them  here  in  Washington.  I  knew  in  a  general  way  what  facilities 
or  utilities  they  were  going  to  put  in,  such  as  the  main  sewers  and 
so  on.  I  had  in  mind  an  organization  which  would  originally  handle 
a  large  number  of  men  and  keep  them  ordinarily  proceeding  from 
one  job  to  another  to  get  the  plans  which  I  had  carried  outTrurther 
than  that,  I  had  nothing  other  than  the  contract;  no  force,  nothing. 
My  instructions  were  to  build  my  own  force. 

Mr.  CcCtjlloch.  Was  there  a  contractor  down  there? 

Col.  CouPER.  There  was  not  when  I  went  there. 

Mr.  MoCtJLLOCH.  You  proceeded  for  how  long  before  the  con- 
tractors got  on  the  job  ? 

Col.  CouPER.  I  think  two  days. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Wat  did  you  do  during  those  two  days! 

Col.  CouPER.  I  sent  a  lot  of  telegrams.  I  knew  through  harins 
been  at  school  and  my  association  the  kind  of  construction  men 
I  would  need  for  the  job,  and  so  I  started  at  the  top  and  I  assembleil 
men  who  were  experts  in  practically  every  field  of  construction  work. 
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Mr.  McCTit.ijOCH.  To  do  what? 

Col.  Coupee.  To  take  charge  of  training  these  gangs  who  were 
to  come  in  along  the  line  in  which  we  wanted  them  to  proceed. 

Mr.  McCtJixocH.  What  did  you  accomplish  along  that  line? 

Col.  CouPER.  We  formed  an  organization  in  a  very  few  days  which 
carried  out  the  work  successfully. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  In  carrying  out  the  work  successfully,  what  were 
the  duties  of  your  organization  which  you  had  formed  ? 

Col.  CoupER.  We  would  take  the  plans  and  issue  them  through  what 
we  called  the  field  engineer,  and  he  would  pass  them  on  to  his  or- 
^nization,  who  in  turn  would  instruct  the  contractor's  men  just 
where  to  start  the  work  and  how  we  wished  to  proceed,  and  every 
day  they  would  keep  track  of  how  they  were  proceeding  so  that  we 
would  know  at  any  time,  if  necessary,  whether  to  shift  the  force  or  not. 

Mr  McCuixocH.  I  imderstand  you  were  down  there  and  started 
in  to  get  the  organization  together.  You  say  you  knew  where  to 
get  men  from  your  school. 

Col.  CouPER.  I  said  nothing  of  the  kind.  Wliat  I  did  say  was 
this.    I  said  through  my  associations. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  W^hat  kind  of  men  did  ^ou  get  on  that  job  ? 

Col.  Copper.  I  got  men  who  had  worked  in  construction  work  all 
their  lives.  Practical  men  who  knew  how  to  lay  water  pipe,  lay 
sewers,  and  how  to  do  all  of  these  necessary  things. 

Mr.  McCtTUX)CH.  How  many  men  did  you  take  on  that  job? 

Col.  CouPER.  I  got  about  20.  I  may  be  wrong  on  that,  there  may 
have  been  a  few  less. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  Did  you  then  hire  those  men  as  civilians,  or  were 
they  commissioned  in  the  Atmy?   . 

Col.  CouPER.  They  were  hired  as  civilians. 

Mr.  McCvujocH.  And  they  were  hired  by  you  as  the  constructing 
quartermaster  ? 

Col.  CouPER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCTnjw>CH.  And  how  were  they  paid? 

Col.  CouPER.  They  were  paid  by  me  as  constructing  quai*termaster. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  They  were  an  organization  separate  and  apart 
from  the  contractors'  organization? 

Col.  CoTTPER.  There  were  two  ways  of  doing  it.  I  elected  that  way 
of  doin^  it  rather  than  going  out  and  hiring  an  engineering  firm 
and  having  them  to  do  the  engineering  work. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  What  did  these  20  men  that  you  selected  do  ? 

Col.  CorrpER.  There  was  the  field  engineer,  who  was  in  charge; 
under  him  there  was  a  chief  water  inspector ;  there  was  a  chief  sewer 
inspector;  there  was  an  electrical  man  and  there  was  a  chief  con- 
crete man  and  there  was  a  road  man;  there  was  a  chief  railroad 
man,  there  was  a  chief  plumbing  man  and  there  was  a  chief  heating 
man.    I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  You  say  there  was  a  maximum  of  20  men  in  your 
force  ? 

Col.  CoiTPER.  No;  I  said  they  were  the  chief  men.  All  told,  in 
the  engineer  force,  there  was  at  the  peak,  this  is  from  recollection 
only,  I  think  about  125  men.  The  bulk  of  the  workmen  were  sur- 
veyors and  inspectors. 

Mr.  McCutiOCH.  That  is  the  engineering  corps.  What  other 
men  did  you  have  under  you  down  there  ? 
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-Col.  CouPEK.  An  Auditing  Division  employed  in  almost  the  same 
way.  They  were  Government  men,  but  they  were  hired  through  a 
division  auditor.  We  paid  him  and  he  paid  Ms  men.  In  that  corps 
there  was,  from  recollection,  I  think  150  men  at  the  peak.  They  were 
made  up  of  timekeepers,  time  checkers,  pay-roll  men,  commissary 
men,  auditing  forces  of  all  kinds;  material  mspectors  and  checkers. 

Mr.  McCduloch.  How  did  you  go  about  it  Col.  Couper  to  get  this 
engineering  force?     Tell  us  how  you  got  it. 

Col.  CoTTFER.  I  telegraphed  the  men  and  asked  them  if  they  would 
come  at  the  salaries  that  I  could  pay. 

Mr.  McCuLJX)CH.  Who  did  you  telegraph  to? 

Col.  CouPER.  The  first  was  the  field  engineer,  who  was  Mr.  Gibbs. 

Mr.  McCui^LocH.  How  did  you  select  him;  what  was  he  to  do 
when  you  got  him  ? 

Col.  CouPEB.  He  had  finished  the  subway  job. 

Mr.  McCtTLLocH.  You  wired  him  to  come  on  from  New  York! 

Col.  CoupEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  you  then  made  him  what? 

Col.  CoTiPER.  Field  engineer. 

Mr.  McCtTLLocH.  Did  he  assist  you  in  developing  the  balance  of  the 
engineering  corps? 

Col.  Copper.  les,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Where  did  you  collect  them  from — ^you  say  from 
New  York? 

Col.  CoxTPER.  Nearly  all  of  them  from  engineering  and  constructing 
firms  who  were  workmg  in  New  York. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  That  is,  you  got  them  from  men  who  were  in 
•civilian  life? 

Col.  CouPBR.  They  were  all  civilians. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Was  your  entire  engineer  corps  made  up  of 
civilians  whom  you  brought  in  from  the  outside? 

Col.  CotJPER.  Certainly. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  I  wish  you  would  teU  the  committee  if  yon  had 
called  upon  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Col.  CoTTPEB.  We  had  an  engineering  company  there  for  srane  time. 
I  think  they  had  87  men  there.  And  they  did  about  as  much  work 
as  one  railroad  party.  We  did  not  call  upon  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
because  they  had  troubles  of  their  own. 

Mr.  McCcnxocH.  How  did  you  know  that  they  had  troubles  of 
their  own? 

Col.  CouPER.  You  have  got  better  testimony  than  nune  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  McCuiiLocH.  But  I  say  how  did  you  know  they  had  troobles 
of  their  own  ?    You  say  you  did  not  call  on  th«n. 

Col.  CouFER.  I  did  not  wish  to  call  on  them.  It  was  a  well-known 
fact  here  in  Washington  that  they  could  not  famish  the  men,  baring 
been  asked  to  furnish  them. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  Were  you  told  that  here  in  Washington  f 

Col.  CouPER.  I  am  not  positive.    I  say  I  think  I  was  told  that. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Were  you  under  instructions  not  to  call  upon 
the  Army  Engineers  for  this  work,  but  to  develop  a  civilian  force 
outside? 

Col.  CouPER.  No;  I  was  under  no  such  instmctions. 
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Mr.  McCuijJOCH.  Were  you  operating  entirely  upon  your  own 
responsibility  in  that  regard  ? 

Col.  CouPER.  Yes,  sir. 

1^.  McCxjLLOCH.  What  were  your  instructions? 

Col.  CouPKB.  I  have  related. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH,  I  wish  you  would  relate  them  again. 

Col.  CoTJPER.  We  were  furnished  with  what  is  known  as  the  manual 
far  constructing  quartermasters,  which  you  have  there  and  which  you 
have  had  for  a  long  time.  That  outlines  in  a  general  way  what  was 
desired  by  the  Washington  office. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  Were  your  orders  from  the  Washington  office? 

Col.  CouPER.  From  the  War  Department.  If  you  want  to  know 
what  those  instructions  are  I  think  they  should  be  inserted  here.  I 
have  them  here. 

Mr.  McCtjixoch.  Were  you  handed  this  book  and  told  to  go  down 
and  develop  this  corps,  and  did  you  receive  instructions  from  some 
•one  how  to  proceed?    How  to  develop  this  corps? 

Col.  CouPER.  I  recall  no  instructions.  I  was  told  to  go  down  and 
build  the  camp  along  the  line  that  I  had  seen  it  developed  in  the 
drafting  room  of  the  War  Department.  I  had  no  positive  instruc- 
tions about  anything. 

Mr.  McCtjixoch.  You  were  given  absolute  authority  to  proceed  as 
you  thought  best,  that  is  the  idea,  is  it? 

Col.  CoTTPER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Was  there  anything  said  by  the  department  here 
as  to  utilizing  the  forces  that  were  available  in  engineering,  the 
Ei^neers? 

Col.  CotTPER.  Nothing  was  said  to  me  about  it. 

Mr.  McCiTLLOOH.  Why  did  not  ^ou  ask  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
furnish  you  this  engineering  organization  for  that  camp? 

Col.  CoTTPER.  I  have  no  fight  with  the  Engineers,  but  I  knew  how 
they  were  fixed  for  men  probably  for  this  reason — ^I  had  received  on 
the  1st  of  May,  three  requests  to  join  the  Engineers,  and  I  gathered 
from  that  they  had  need  for  all  the  men  that  they  could  get.  I  per- 
sonally had  three  requests  from  them  to  join  the  Engineers.  That 
■was  not  the  reason  why  I  did  it,  but  it  was  only  a  state  of  mind  that 
probably  did  contribute  to  it. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  So,  that  you  did  not  call  on  them  because  you 
had  the  impression  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  furnish  you  men? 

Col.  CoTJPER.  I  do  not  know  that  I  gave  it  a  thought. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  And  you  had  no  instructions  at  all  on  the  sub- 
ject from  your  superiors? 

Col.  CoTjpEH.  No. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  And  you  had  been  in  the  Army  how  long? 

Col.  CoTjpER.  I  have  been  in  the  Army  since  June  6, 1917. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  And  you  started  down  there  when? 

Col.  CoTTPER.  June  17. 

Mr.  McCtrLLOCH.  You  had  been  in  the  Army  11  days? 

Col.  CouPER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  And  you  had  gathered  an  impression  or  two  from 
an  application  or  from  calls  that  had  been  made  on  you  to  join  the 
Engineer  Corps,  that  they  needed  men;  is  that  right? 
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Col.  CouPER.  That  probably  created  an  impression.  It  has  been  a 
long  time  ago.  I  do  not  remember  anything  of  that  sort — of  that 
stuff  that  you  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  You  do  remember  about  getting  into  the  Army  ? 

Col.  CoupER.  Fairly  well. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  Do  you  remember  the  day  you  got  in  ? 

Col.  CouFER.  Yes,  sir.    I  have  to  repeat  that  quite  often. 

Mr.  McCtJiJM)CH.  And  you  remember  that  you  did  go  down  to  this 
camp  11  days  after  you  went  into  the  Army  ? 

Col.  CouPER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  That  your  instructions  were  to  go  and  build 
this  camp ;  is  that  right  ? 

Col.  CouPER.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCdixoch.  Now  you  tell  the  committee  that  you  received 
no  instructions  from  Washington  as  to  how  you  were  to  proceed  or 
what  you  were  to  do? 

Col.  CouPER.  I  did  not  say  that,  I  think. 

Mr.  McCuLLOcH.  T^l  us  what  the  instructions  were. 

Col.  CouPEU.  The  instructions  were  printed,  and  I  have  them  \wr<\ 
and  I  shall  be  glad  to  read  them  or  put  them  in  the  record.  I  think 
you  have  read  them,  though. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Who  did  you  talk  to  when  you  came  on  here, 
after  you  had  been  inducted  into  the  Army? 

Col.  CouPER.  The  first  man  that  I  saw  when  I  came  here  was  C<i|. 
Wheaton,  who  was  Mr.  Wheaton,  and  hia  instruction  was  that  tht> 
best  thing  I  could  do  was  to  go  in  the  drafting  i-oom,  because  that 
was  where  every  new  idea  was.  He  told  me  to  go  there  and  kcvj* 
my  eyes  open,  and  I  carried  out  his  instructions. 

Mr.  McCrriiiiOCH.  What  was  happening  in  this  wonderful  placet 

Col.  QovPER.  It  was  not  a  small  room. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  You  said  that  evei-ytliing  that  happened  hap- 
pened there.    What  was  happening? 

Col.  CouPER.  I  said  the  new  ide9s  all  came  in  there. 

Mr.  McCuuLOCH.  How  about  your  ideas? 

Col.  CouPER.  I  met  in  this  room  the  men  who  had  been  drawn 
and  who  would  also  be  sent  out  to  the  various  campa  I  did  not  know 
that  I  would  be  sent  out.  These  men  had  ideas  of  their  own.  and 
between  the  lot  of  us  we  talked  and  discussed,  and  we  fonnulat*'<i 
our  ideas  of  procedure. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH.  Who  were  these  men  and  their  present  rank  ? 

Col.  CoupEH.  Mr.  Butler. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Was  he  a  civilian? 

Col.  CoupER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  How  long  had  he  been  connected  with  the  Gov- 
ernment? 

Col.  CouPER.  He  was  not  then  connected  with  the  Government. 
We  were  all  there  as  possible  constructing  quartermasters.  We  weri? 
all  then  serving  without  any  pay. 

There  was  Mr.  Lamphere.  Mr.  Pease. 

Mr.  McCtTi.LOCH.  "VVhere  is  he  from? 

Col.  CouPER.  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  then  there  was  Mr.  Proctor. 

Mr.  McC'uUiOCH.  Was  Mr.  Pease  afterwards  constructing  quarter- 
master at  Camp  (Jordon  ? 
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Col.  CouPEn.  Yes,  sir;  then  there  was  Mr.  Mej'ers,  and  a  large 
number  of  others.  Those  are  all  of  them  that  I  can  name.  Many  of 
them  were  later  constructing  quartermasters. 

Mr.  McCuUiOcn.  But  these  men,  had  they  been  called  with  the 
possibility  of  being  commissioned  ? 

Col.  CoTTPER.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  all  called. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Who  called  you.  Colonel  ? 

Col.  CouPER.  Gen.  Littell. 

Mr.  McCtrUiOCH.  Had  you  made  any  application  for  service  in  the 
Quartermaster  Corps  ? 

Col.  CoTTPER.  My  application  was  for  the  Infantry. 

Mr,  McCinxocii.  You  say  your  application  was  for  the  Infantry  ? 

Col.  CouPER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtiLLocH.  Did  ybu  enlist  as  a  private? 

Col.  CouPER.  No,  sir ;  I  applied  first  to  The  Adjutant  General  for  a 
coinmission  and  sent 

Mr.  McCuLLocH  (interposing).  In  the  Infantry,  and  secured  the 
position  of  constructing  quartermaster  of  a  camp  ? 

Col.  CouPER.  They  asked  what  branch  you  cared  to  go  into  and  I 
thought  I  knew  more  about  men  than  some  people,  consequently  took 
the  Infantry. 

Mr.  McCtjLiiOCH.  Had  you  been  in  the  Army  before  f 

Col.  CoTTPER.  I  had  military  training. 

Mr.  McCiTLiiOCH.  You  were  in  the  National  Guard  ? 

Col.  CouPER.  No,  sir;  I  was  ih  the  Virginia  Military  School. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  Do  you  know  what  made  them  select  you  for  the 
Tlngineer  Corps  when  you  regarded  yourself  as  best  qualified  for  the 
Infantry. 

Col.  CoTJPER.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know.  Maybe  they  wanted  men 
with  technical  training,  who  had  experience  in  handling  men. 

Mr.  McCuiioCH.  So  you  do  not  know  how  your  selection  was 
made. 

Col.  CotTPER.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuMiOCH.  And  you  were  commissioned  as  a  major? 

(^ol.  CouPER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtJUJOCH.  Do  you  know  who  sent  your  name  to  Gen.  Lit- 
tell? 

Col.  CoTTPER.  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  it  was  Admiral  Capps. 

Mr.  McCvTAJOcn.  And  do  you  know  what  made  him  make  that  sug- 
gestion ? 

Col.  CouPER.  I  think  he  heard  that  they  were  looking  for  men  who 
could  handle  the  job.    He  knew  me  and  he  recommended  me. 

Mr.  McCuLiiocH.  How  about  these  other  men  who  went  there; 
you  say  how  many  of  them  were  there? 

Col.CouPER.  There  were  10  to  14,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtTUiOCH.  And  you  had  all  come  there,  you  had  enlisted, 
and  were  new  men  in  the  service  ? 

Col.  CoTJPER.  Only  one  had  been  commissioned  prior  to  that;  he 
was  Maj.  Fordyce. 

Mr.  McCtJLiiOCH.  Had  they  received  the  same  instructions  that  you 
received  ? 

Col.  CouPER.  I  think  we  all  got  the  same  instructions. 

Mr.  McCuixocn.  That  was  to  go  into  this  room  and  watch  the 
plans  to  develop  and  gather  all  the  information  you  could  ? 
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Col.  CouPER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  You  remained  there  how  many  days? 

Col.  CoTTPER.  From  May  26  to  June  17. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Were  you  in  that  particular  room  all  that  time  ? 

Col.  CouPER.  I  was  there  a  good  deal  of  the  time. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  In  addition  to  the  information  and  knowledge 
that  you  absorbed  in  that  atmosphere,  what  else  was  said  or  done 
in  the  way  of  giving  you  instructions,  if  anything,  before  you  started 
down  to  take  charge  of  this  work  ? 

Col.  CouPER.  I  recall  now  that  we  questioned  Maj.  Dempsey,  who 
had  been  before  this  committee  and  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in 
war  and  procedure,  as  regards  their  accounting  there.  He  had  been 
accounting  for  the  Government,  traveling  auditor,  business  for  rail- 
roads, and  all  kinds  of  work,  and  we  asked  him  all  kinds  of  questions. 
We  bombarded  him  with  questions  and  he  was  extremely  nice  in  tell- 
ing us  because  we  were  utterly  ignorant  of  the  procedure.  He  was 
very  instructive. 

Mr.  McCuLxocH.  I  suppose  you  knew  that  it  would  be  necessary 
for  you  to  develop  your  engineering  corps,  because  the  first  thing 
you  did  was  to  send  telegrams  for  engineers  to  get  on  the  different 
jobs? 

Col.  CoxjpER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuL,LocH.  You  understood  from  the  knowledge  that  you 
absorbed  in  this  room,  that  you  would  have  to  develop  this  engi- 
neering corps? 

Col.  CouPER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  What  was  said  about  the  facilities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, for  furnishing  engineers? 

Col.  CoupER.  Nothing. 

Mr.  McCuujOoh.  Not  a  word  was  said  about  it? 
.  Col.  CoxjpER.  Nothing. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Do  you  know  that  we  had  in  our  Army  an  En- 
gineer Corps  ?  - 

Col.  CoupER.  I  served  with  the  Engineer  Corps  as  an  assistant  to 
an  Engineer  officer  for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  McCuiJM)CH.  In  the  Begular  Army? 
■  Col.  CoupER.  No.    I  was  an  assistant  to  an  engineering  officer. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Tell  us  about  that. 

Col.  ConpER.  I  mean  Gen.  Eeynolds;  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Engineers. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Oh,  you  mean  in  this  New  York  project  ? 

Col.  CoupER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuMiOCH.  That  was  not  a  Government  position! 

Col.  CotrpER.  No. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  I  am  trying  to  get  down  to  what  knowledge,  if 
anything,  you  had,  or  what  instructions,  if  any,  you  received  in  re- 
gard to  the  utilization  of  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Army  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  camps. 

Col.  CoTjPER.  I  have  stated  that  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  in- 
structions to  use  them.    We  had  none. 

Mr.  McCuLLOcH.  But  you  had  known  that  therQ  was  such  a  de- 
jjartment  ? 

Col.  CotiPER.  Yes,  sir;  of  course. 
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Mr.  McCdixoch.  How  do  you  account  for  receiying  no  instruc- 
tions in  regard  to  the  utilization  of  forces  that  already  existed? 

Col.  CoupER.  I  question  that  they  existed. 

Mr.  McCxjiJX)CH.  You  do  not  think  there  was  an  Engineer  Corps  ? 

Col.  CouFEB.  It  has  not  been  shown  that  there  was  any  available 
engineers. 

Sir.  McCuixocii.  You  were  present,  were  you  not,  when  Col. 
Sherrill  and  Gen.  Black  testified  that  they  had  a  complete  corps 
of  Army  engineers? 

Col.  CouFER.  They  had  a  corps  of  engineers  with  duties  of  their 
own.  Gen.  Black's  testimony  has  been  rather  clarified  by  people 
who  had  interviews  with  him. 

Mr.  McCuu«CH.  Could  you  tell  us  who  those  people  are? 

Col.  CouPEH.  Mr.  Fuller  and  Mr.  Metcalf. 

Mr.  McCdujoch.  You  did  know  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as 
an  Engineer  Corps? 

Col.  CoupEB.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  And  during  all  this  time  there  was  not  a  word 
said  to  you  about  utilizing  that  corps;  is  that  correct? 

Col.  CorrPER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuMiOCH.  Were  you  put  on  your  guard  about  it? 

Col.  COUPEH.  No. 

Mr.  McCuux>CH.  You  paid  no  attention  to  it? 

Col.  CoTjPER.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  McCtjlix)ch.  And  you  went  down  there  and  developed  your 
own  engineer  corps  out  of  civilians  ? 

Col.  CouPER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr  McCulloch.  Do  you  know  whether  the  same  procedure  was 
followed  by  the  other  constructing  quartermasters  in  developing 
their  engfineering  forces? 

Col.  CoupER.  I  do  not  know  a*n3rthing  about  that. 

Mr.  McCxJixocH.  Can  you  give  the  committee  any  knowledge  of 
the  experience  of  the  men  who  were  getting  ready  to  do  the  same 
kind  of  work  that  you  did,  who  were  in  that  room  that  you  have 
talked  about,  being  in  that  room  for  that  10  days  ? 

Col.  CouPER.  You  knew  Col.  Pease;  he  has  been  with  the  Lock- 
wood-Green  Co.,  a  constructing  firm ;  there  was  Col.  Lamphere,  who 
had  been  with  the  B.  &  O.  Railway:  he  liad  been  the  most  successful 
constructing  quartermaster,  and  he  had  been  at  Chicago. 

Mr.  McCui^LOcii.  Where  was  he  sent? 

Col.  CouPER.  He  was  at  Camp  Taylor.  Maj.  Meyers  had  been 
working  in  New  York  State,  on  aqueduct  work.  Proctor  had  been 
with  the  William-Sherrett  Co.,  who  had  gone  into  construction  mat- 
ters.   The  other  men  T  do  not  recall. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  With  this  11  days'  experience  here  in  Wash- 
ington  

Col.  CouFER  (interposing).  I  was  in  Washington  more  than  11 
days;  I  was  commissioned  after  11  days. 

Mr.  McCTJUiOCH.  How  long  were  you  here  ? 

Col.  CoTjPER.  From  May  26  to  June  17. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  You  were  commissioned  when? 

Col.  CouPER.  June  6. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  And  how  long  did  you  remain  here  after  yoi» 
were  commissioned? 
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Col.  CoupER.  Eleven  davs. 

Mr.  McCttixoch.  And  from  May  26  to  June  6,  you  were  without 
pay,  is  that  right? 

Col.  CouPER.  Yes,  sir;  from  June  6  I  began  to  draw  the  pay  of 
a  major  in  the  Army. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  And  11  days  after  you  went  down  there  to  take 
your  assignment? 

Col.  CoTJPBR.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCijujoch.  In  addition  to  engineering  you  say  you  de- 
veloped the  auditor's  force? 

Col.  CotTPER.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  say  that.  They  were  there.  You 
asked  what  other  forces  were  there.  The  auditor's  force  was  de- 
veloped by  Mr.  Charles  Neville,  who  was  a  division  auditor. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  Was  he  under  your  direction  ? 

Col.  CotTPER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  Did  you  regard  it  as  a  competent  force! 

Col.  CotTPER.  Very  competent.  I  had  a  little  trouble  at  first.  Tl»e 
field  auditor  was  a  man  who  apparently  lost  his  nerve,  and  when 
I  requisitioned  that  he  be  removed,  he  was  removed  and  an  excellent 
man  was  put  on  the  job. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  In  connection  with  the  engineering  work,  I 
wish  you  would  tell  the  committee  again,  if  necessary,  what  you  did. 

Col.  CotTPER.  The  first  thing  the  engineering  force  did  was  to 
make  a  map  of  the  camp,  but  all  of  the  engineers  did  not  woric  on 
that  at  one  time.  As  soon  as  we  got  far  enough  along  we  started  a 
force' going  around  to  stake  off.  Then  there  was  another  force  a 
few  days  afterwards  that  staked  out  the  buildings  and  set  the  lines 
and  levels ;  and  then  there  is  another  force  on  water,  there  is  another 
force  on  sewers,  there  is  another  force  on  railways,  and  likewise  in 
regard  to  the  roads  themselves.  In  other  words,  you  had  to  lay  oat 
your  complete  camp. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  You  did  that  all  with  how  many  men? 

Col.  CotTPER.  I  should  judge  in  a  surveying  party  there  were  50 
to  75  men  at  the  peak.  The  balance  of  125  men  were  being  utilized 
principally  as  inspectors,  pushing  the  work,  seeing  that  it  was 
properly  done  and  in  the  correct  order.  They  also  made  progress 
reports. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  By  pushing  the  work,  what  do  you  mean  ? 

Col.  CotTPER.  They  had  no  authority  to  discharge  anybody,  but 
they  had  full  instructions  to  report  any  laxity,  and  then  I  would 
have  the  men  discharged  through  the  contractor.  They  fumishe<l 
just  that  force  whichyou  seem  to  think  was  not  on  the  ground. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  Wliat  makes  you  assume  that? 

Col.  CotTPER.  Because  you  have  stated  it. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  I  have  not  stated  so. 

Col.  CotTPER.  Then  I  will  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  I  want  to  get  tiiat  clear.  Why  do  yon  a-«- 
sume 

Col.  CotTPER.  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  think  that  you  assumed  or 
stated  at  Chillicothe  that  the  Government  was  permitting  these  peo- 
ple to  loaf. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  You  say  I  said  that  at  Chillioothe! 

Col.  CotTPER,  I  think  you  stated  that. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  You  are  wrong. 
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Just  in  that  connection  now:  Did  you  have  any  interview  with 
Gren.  Marshall  about  statements  that  I  made  in  the  record  or  out- 
side of  the  record  in  connection  with  these  hearings? 

Col.  CoTTPER^  I  talked  with  Gen.  Marshall  quite  a  bit. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  What  did  you  say  to  him  about  that? 

Col.  CouFEH.  I  do  not  recall  anything. 

Mr.  McCoiJiQCH.  Did  you  say  to  Gen.  Marshall  that  I  was  mis- 
quoting him  f 

Col.  CoxjPEE.  I  made  no  such  statement. 

Mr.  McCtJUiOCH.  What  did  you  say  to  Gen.  Marshall  about  what 
I  said? 

Col.  CotJPER.  I  never  said  anything  to  him  about  what  you  did  say. 
I  reported  the  progress  of  this  investigation.  He  was  very  muoi 
interested  in  this  investigation.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  paid  any 
particular  attention  to  what  you  did  say.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
say  that  I  may  be  wrong,  but  it  was  my  impression  that  you  had 
an  idea  that  we  did  not  check  this  work  to  see  that  there  could  not 
be  any  loafing. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  Were  your  reports  to  Qea.  Marshall  along  this 
general  line? 

Col.  CouMai.  I  did  not  report  your  attitude. 

Mr.  McCi7UX)CH.  It  has  been  reported  to^  me  that  Gen.  Marshall 
made  the  statement  that  I  was  misquoting  him. 

Col.  CotTPER.  Then  I  think  you  should  ask  (Jen.  Marshall. 

Mr.  McCuiiocH.  But  I  am  asking  you  if  you  said  to  Gen.  Mar- 
shall anything  along  this  line  ? 

Col.  CoTnpBR.  I  made  that  to  your  face. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  I  am  asking  you  if  you  made  that  statement  to 
Gen.  Marshall  when  I  was  not  present. 

Col.  CoTjPER.  No.  We  can  see  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  men  who 
are  not  contractor's  men  see  that  men  do  their  work  properly.  I 
believe  that  is  conceded  to  be  good  policy.  It  may  not  be.  That  is 
what  this  force  of  inspectors  had  to  do.  They  stick  with  the  work. 
When  new  work  was  to  be  done  they  were  the  men  who  went  to 
the  ground  and  showed  the  contractor  where  to  start  and  how  to 
finish  the  work.  You  might  have  a  camp  90  per  cent  complete  and 
not  be  able  to  take  care  of  a  single  man.  But  if  you  had  your  camp 
arranged  so  that  you  can  take  care  of  the  units  as  they  arrive,  then 
that  camp  is  100  per  cent  because  it  answers  the  purpose,  and  for 
that  reason  you  must  have  good  inspection.  These  men  were  really 
more  intelligent  men  than  were  in  the  trades. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  You  do  not  mean  that  the  usual  force  was  on  the 
job  pushing  the  work? 

Col.  CoTTPER.  Whenever  the  inspectors  found  lagging  they  would 
report  it  and  we  would  get  behind  the  work. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  You  would  make  the  contract  move  along? 

Col.  CouPER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCcTXOCH.  But  you  just  had  no  authority  over  the  employees 
of  the  contractor  ? 

Col.  CoTJPEB.  Nobody  had  the  right  to  discharge,  if  that  is  what 
you  mean,  but  a  word  to  the  wise  generally  is  sufficient. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  Was  it  effective? 

Col.  CoiTPER.  It  was. 

'Mi.  McCulix)ch.  In  all  instances? 
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Col.  CoiTPER.  No;  sometimes  you  had  to  discharge  the  man.  We 
have  discharged  as  high  as  800  men  in  a  week. 

Mr.  McCuux)CH.  But  you  say  you  did  not  have  authority  to  dis- 
charge? 

Col.  CoupER.  We  did  not  discharge;  we  reported  it  to  the  con- 
tractor, who  would  discharge. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  Did  you  have  any  order,  or  was  any  order  pro- 
mulgated at  your  camp  that  they  testified  was  promulgated  at  Camp 
Sherman  and  at  Camp  Grant,  that  no  men  were  to  be  fired  imdar  any 
circumstances  ? 

Col.  CouPEH.  I  never  heard  of  that  order. 

Mr.  McCuxix)CH.  That  is  what  they  testified. 

Col.  CotrpEH.  I  never  heard  of  that. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  In  addition  to  what  you  said  this  force  did,  is 
there  anything  else  you  did  to  check  it  up  f 

Col.  CouFBR.  They  prepared  plans  on  the  ground.  They  had  to 
make  their  own  maps,  the  drawings,  the  record  drawings,  the 
progress  drawings,  and  everything. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  What  plans  of  the  buildings  did  you  make  on 
the  ground  ? 

Col.  CouPER.  No  plans  were  made  at  Washington.  The  plans  of 
the  layout  of  the  job,  and  afterwards  the  drawings,  were  used  to 
adapt  that  to  the  g^und,  and  this  took  a  good  deal  of  planning. 

Mr.  McCuixoch.  But  units  were  aU  determined  here,  were  they 
not ;  that  is,  the  character  of  the  buildings? 

Col.  CouPER.  We  had  a  typical  unit  in  each  case,  so  that  it  merely 
meant  applying  the  pl&ns  that  were  already  prepared  to  the  par- 
ticular site. 

Mr.  McCDiiLocH.  How  long  did  you  stay  down  there — until  the 
camp  was  completed? 

Col.  CouPER.  Yes,  sir;  I  came  away  Decanber  29,  1917. 

Mr.  McCrriiLOCH.  Since  that  time  what  have  you  been  doing. 
Colonel? 

Col.  CotTPER.  After  leaving  that  job  I  had  supervision  over  10 
contracts,  in  which  boats  were  built  for  the  use  of  the  Army 
terminal.  After  that  work  was  completed  I  went  down  to  Colombia 
again  to  build  an  extension  to  Camp  Jackson,  known  as  North 
Camp  Jackson,  about  2  or  3  miles  away  from  the  original  camp. 
They  were  going  to  enlarge  it  to  accommodate  110,000  men,  and  use 
it  as  an  artulery  training  station.  It  was  to  be  an  artillery  trainioc 
station.  I  stayed  there  untU  the  armistice,  when  I  came  away,  ana 
since  that  time  I  have  been  up  in  Washington. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  What,  if  anything,  do  you  know  about  the 
buUding  of  the  other  camps  in  the  country,  at  which  you  acted  as 
constructing  quartermaster? 

Col.  CoupER.  Only  what  I  know  from  having  visited  them  ance 
then. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  examine  the  records 
in  the  department  in  regard  to  these  other  camps  other  than  the  one 
which  you  served  at? 

Col.  CouPBR.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtJixocH.  What  was  the  occasion? 

Col.  CoupER.  I  was  assigned  to  furnish  whatever  you  desire  that 
you  could  not  find ;  in  that  way  help  you. 
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Mr.  McCciiiiOCH.  You  have  also  been  assigned  to  accompany  the 
conunittee? 

Col.  CoupEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCDUiOCH.  At  various  points  during  the  hearings? 

Col.  CotJPEH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCoixocH.  Has  anybody  else  been  so  assigned! 

CoL  CoirFER.   Col.  Wright  performed  this  function  before  I  had  it. 

Mr.  McCoxiiOCH.  In  addition  to  the  forces  you  have  mentioned 
that  the  Govemmen  had  on  the  job,  the  engineer  force — ^you  men- 
tioned the  auditor's  force,  did  you  not? 

Col.  CoupER.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  peak  they  had  about  150  men  at  the 
camp. 

Mx.  McCuux}CH.  Would  that  same  amount  probably  have  been 
assigned  to  the  other  camps? 

CoL  CouFER.  In  my  conversation  with  other  men,  it  is  my  belief 
that  it  was  approximately  the  same. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  That  is  in  addition  to  your  125  engineers? 

Col.  CoupEH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuMXKTH.  Was  it  civilian,  the  auditor's  force? 

Col.  CoTjPEE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuijxx:h.  In  addition  to  the  auditor's  force  and  engineer 
force,  what  other  sort  of  representatives  did  the  Government  have  on 
the  job.  having  to  do  with  the  construction  ? 

Col.  CoiTFER.  There  was  an  individual  assigned  to  us  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  who  was  an  expert  on  clay  roads.  He 
was  an  old  man ;  and  as  we  did  not  build  any  clay-sand  roads,  there 
was  no  use  for  him.  There  was  no  other  Government  man  besides 
this  particular  road  engineer  who  was  there. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  Can  you  give  the  c<Mnmittee  some  idea  of  the 
pay  roll  of  t^ese  civilian  forces  ? 

l!o1.  Cocpeb.  Yes,  sir.    The  field  engineer's  force  cost  $64,419.30. 

Mr.  McCt;iJX)CH.  Where? 

Col.  CouPER.  Camp  Jackson.  In  the  same  camp  the  field  auditors 
cost  $87,840.90.    I  do  not  know  how  indicative  that  is  of  all  camps. 

Mr.  McCcixocH.  I  wish  you  would  give,  if  jou  know,  the  rate  of 
pay  or  the  salaries  paid  to  some  of  the  field  auditors,  so  that  we  can 
get  a  general  idea  of  it 

Col.  CotjpER.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  I  am  mformed  that  you  have  g^ven  the  commit- 
tee figures  showing  the  approximate  cost  of  Camp  Sherman;  is  that 
correct  ? 

Col.  CouPEB.  The  figures  I  gave  this  morning  are,  I  think,  the 
figures  that  were  furnished  Capt.  Wessen  and  are  now  in  your  record. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  In  those  figures  that  you  put  into  the  record 
this  morning,  with  regard  to  the  cost  of  Camp  Sherman,  did  you 
include  the  auditor's  force  and  engineering  force  and  wwistructing 
quartermaster's  force  ? 

Col.  CoupEB.  The  constructing  quartermaster  has  no  force,  except 
the  two  that  you  mentioned.    They  are  his  force. 

Mr.  McCcixocH.  Does  that  include  the  overhead  of  the  Emer- 
gency Constructing  Committee  and  these  other  adjuncts  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, or  other  departments? 

Col.  CouFEB.  It  does  not. 
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Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Does  that  include  the  amount  you  put  in  this 
morning,  the  freight  paid  by  the  Government? 

Col.  CoupER.  It  does  not  include  the  majority  of  the  freight.  On 
other  jobs  there  was  a  little  freight  that  was  paid  at  the  camp. 

Mr.  MoOnHiOCH.  But  as  I  understand,  most  of  the  freight  did  not 
show  on  that. 

Col.  CotTPER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCiTLtocH.  Can  you  give  us  some  idea  of  the  proportion 
•of  it? 

Col.  CoupER.  On  two  or  three  camps  that  I  have  examined,  about 
$26,000;  that  figure  was  in  two  camps;  freight  at  two  camps. 

Mr.  McCuiJX)CH.  Do  you  figure  that  the  figure  you  put  into  the 
record  included  the  cost  of  the  procurement  and  freighting  facilities 
in  the  Washington  division? 

Col.  CouPER.  It  does  not  include  anything  except  the  cost  right  on 
the  job. 

Mr.  McCuiiLOCH.  Colonel,  can  you  give  the  committee,  using  the 
figures  that  you  put  into  the  record  as  a  basis,  any  idea  of  the  actual 
cost  of  Camp  Sherman  to  the  taxpayers? 

Col.  COTJPER.  No. 

Mr.  McCTnji.ocH.  Does  the  same  apply  to  other  camp?  ? 

Col.  CotTPER.  The  same  would  apply  to  the  other  agencies,  if  you 
wish  to  include  your  overhead. 

Mr.  McCtiux)ch.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  ascertain  the  cost 
of  the  camp? 

Col.  CoupER.  It  is  in  any  department  of  the  (Jovemment. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  Any  department  might,  have  to  deal  with  the 
construction  ? 

Col.  CouPBR.  It  is  a  fact  You  could  not  include  the  Washington 
overhead,  because  all  of  them  help  to  some  extent. 

Mr.  McCoiiiOCH.  Which  would  make  it  impossible  to  determine 
the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  and  the  people  of  the  construction  of  any 
camp  ? 

Col.  CouPER.  That  is  correct,  because  there  are  so  many  depart- 
ments which  help  you,  and  all  of  these  costs  we  would  have  no  knowl- 
edge of,  and  they  all  would  enter  into  the  proposition.  I  can  th* 
tell  you  to  just  what  particular  department  of  the  War  Department 
[  belong  to.  I  do  not  know  the  expense  which  comes  from  other 
bureaus  which  should  be  charged  to  tnese  other  camps. 

Mr.  McCmOiOCH.  So  that  mere  are  many  elements  assisting  di- 
rectly and  indirectly  in  the  construction  of  these  camps  and  in  the 
carrying  out  of  your  checking  system,  etc,  the  source  of  which  is  not 
determined? 

Col.  CotTPER.  That  is  correct. 

May  I  insert  some  of  these  salaries  now? 

Mr.'McCuLLOCH.  Is  this  list  of  yours  absolutely  typical? 

Col.  CotTPER.  The  list  is  typical,  because  the  rates  were  laid  down 
in  Washington  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  forces.  It  variM  in 
detail  in  some  places.  The  auditing  forces  at  most  of  the  ounpe 
were  more  or  less  the  same. 
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Employees  of  divUion  auditor's  forces  at  Camp  Jackson,  S.  C,  1917. 

(Rates  effective  tbrougboot  ortgliial  camp  conRtnictlcn.l 

Per  montb. 

Field  auditor |8S0 

C!Mef  clerk 26P 

Chief  voucher  clerk 178 

Assistant  voucher  clerk 160 

Chief  Inspector 200 

General   Inspector - 175 

LiUmher  Inspectors 150-175 

Chief  recording  clerk 175 

Price  clerks 125 

Kxtension   clerks 125 

Tool  clerk 150 

Store  clerk 150 

Traffic  clerk 150 

Assistant  traffic  clerks 100 

Claim  clerks 100 

File  clerks 100-125 

Messengers 50 

Receiving  clerks 100-125 

Chief  timekeeper 175 

Timekeepers 100-125 

CMet  tlmechecker 175 

Tlmecheckers 100-125 

Stenographers 100-125 

Maxlmnni  force  in  August,  1917,  243  men ;  pay  roll,  |19,567.31. 
Average  fbrce,  170  men. 
Average  pay  roll,  $15,124. 

Mr.  McCtniiOCH.  It  is  not  true  with  regard  to  the  engineers  ? 

Col.  CouPEB.  Quite  different. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  You  had  no  limited  forces  ? 

Col.  CoupEH.  Our  salaries  were  limited  but  our  numbers  were  not. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  Your  salaries  were  fixed  as  to  the  total  amount. 
You  could  expend  only  so  much  for  your  engineering  force  ? 

Col.  CotJPER.  I  will  give  you  an  idea  of  what  our  force  was.  We 
paid  $350  per  month  for  our  top  man ;  the  next  man  on  the  engineer- 
ing force  got  $250,  and  it  ranged  down  from  that. 

Mr.  McCtJLijOCH.  Even  then  you  had  no  limitation  on  the  total 
amount.  You  had  no  limitation  on  the  maximum  salary  that  they 
would  be  paid  ? 

Col.  CoupER.  There  was  no  limitation  on  the  total  amount  because 
the  requirements  were  not  known. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  And  that  was  entirely  left  up  to  you  as  con- 
structing quartermaster,  as  you  and  the  various  others  at  the  camps 
developed  your  own  forces,  such  numbers  as  you  determined  upon 
were  required. 

Col.  CouPEB.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  McCtrixocH.  Who  checked  you  up  on  that? 

Col.  CotTPER.  The  auditor  for  the  War  Department. 

Mr.  McCuWiOCH.  Did  he  check  you  up  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the 
force  or  was  your  authority  unlimited  as  to  the  number  employed? 

Col.  CouPER.  I  can  not  tell  you  who  checked  but  we  furnished  that 
information  to  Washington,  and  I  presume  that  there  they  checked  it 
over. 

Mr.  McCtTLLocH.  Colonel,  you  have  been  asked  to  give  the  aver- 
age number  of  carpenters  on  one  of  these  camps,  say  from  July  1 
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to  the  time  of  the  first  draft,  about  the  6th  of  September,  and  you 
"have  submitted  a  graphic  table  of  Camp  Taylor.  What  would  the 
average  be  there  for  carpenters  ? 

Col.  CotiPER.  The  average  as  shown  by  this  table  is  about  2,400 
^rpenters  a  day. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Now,  the  peak  at  Camp  Taylor  was  10,000  men. 
of  all  classes,  and  shows  about  4,300  carpenters.  C^  you  tell  us  the 
peak  now  at  Camp  Sherman  for  carpenters? 

Col,  CorrpEB.  I  have  not  figured  that.  The  peak  of  men  at  Camp 
Sherman  was  11,083  men. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  So  that  if  the  forces  ran  proportionately  the 
force  of  carpenters  would  be  increased  proportionately? 

Col.  CoTjpER.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCuiioCH.  You  gave  the  space  or  general  outline  of  the 
camp  in  its  comparison  of  Camp  Grant  with  the  city  of  Washington. 
The  camp  is  superimposed  upon  the  city  of  Washington.  You  d(i 
not  mean  that  the  space  was  entirely  covered  with  buildings,  do  you  ? 

Col.  CouPER.  The  space  is  entirely  covered  with  buildings,  and  it 
is  almost  within  the  Imiits  of  what  I  gave  you.  The  map  will  show 
that  as  I  have  read  it  into  the  record. 

Mr.  McCxTuxwH.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  map  is  going  into 
the  record,  you  gave  the  limits  indicating  that  it  was  rather  housed. 

Col.  CouPEB.  You  can  see  that  in  this  particular  camp  it  is  nd 
in  the  typical  U-shaped  form,  and  therefore  you  have  less  waste  space 
than  in  almost  any  camp  I  know  of. 

Mr.  McCtJiiiiOCH.  Do  you  know  how  many  men  there  are  down  hen? 
at  the  depot  that  have  charge  of  the  disbursing  of  lumber  and  the 
resale  of  it. 

Col.  CouPER.  Only  one  man  that  I  know  of  in  Washington,  and 
that  is  me. 

Mr.  McCuLWKJH.  How  many  men  are  there  in  the  Construction 
Division  ? 

Col.  Cooper.  We  sell  no  lumber,  other  than  what  little  scrap  we 
sell  for  scrap  lumber  on  small  jobs. 

Mr.  McCuuuKiH.  Out  at  Camp  Grant  there  was  a  complaint  raispd 
as  to  why  the  sale  of  the  lumber  had  to  be  made  to  the  Phillips  A 
Stevens  Co.  and  that  the  sale6  had  to  be  made  only  to  ihat  company. 
This  is  as  I  understood.  I  wish  that  you  would  tell  the  committee 
about  that. 

Col.  CoupER.  When  I  left  North  Camp  Jackson,  there  was  brought 
in,  and  was  in  a  unit  known  as  the  material  disposal  unit.  It  wa^ 
generally  felt  in  the  country  that  the  War  Department  was  in  pos- 
session of  several  billion  feet  of  lumber  and  the  lumber  industry  was 
very  uneasy  that  this  stuff  might  be  put  on  the  market  at  a  low 
price  and  knock  them  out.  Mr.  Humphreys,  who  was  chairman  of 
the  building  material  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  callp<l  a  in- 
ference of  all  the  Government  agencies  that  had  any  materiab  what- 
ever. There  were  representatives  present  of  the  Army,  the  Xavr. 
the  Housing  Corporation,  the  Shipping  Board,  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation,  the  supervising  architects,  and  all  of  us.  And  also  at 
that  meeting  were  representatives  of  probably  15  building-material 
trades.  We  held  several  meetings  and  all  of  the  testimony  wa$ 
taken  verbatim.  It  was  a  matter  of  record.  After  which  it  w*as  de- 
cided by  all  the  industries  that  the  Government  had  such  a  small 
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ftmount  of  stuff  that  they  were  not  interested  in  the  surplus  held, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  lumber  industry.  The  lumber  in- 
dustry felt  that  they  were  interested  and  that  if  this  lumber  did  not 
get  back  to  the  sources  from  which  it  had  been  obtained  that  it  would 
cause  a  demoralization  and  the  shutting  down  of  lumber  mills  and 
probably  bolshevism. 

Mr.  McCtnxocH.  Probably  bolshevism? 

Col.  CoupER.  You  will  find  if  you  will  examine  the  minutes  of  the 
meeting  that  the  talk  all  ran  to  that  subject. 

Mr.  McCoiiiOCH.  By  that  you  mean  by  breaking  the  price  you 
would  make  Bolshevists? 

Col.  CotJPEB.  They  meant  that  by  throwing  men  out  of  jobs  they 
would  become  dissatisfied,  and  there  would  be  trouble. 

Mr.  McCttlloch.  Was  their  argument  that  to  prevent  bolshevism 
they  would  have  to  maintain  prices? 

Col.  CocPER.  That  was  it.  To  maintain  the  standard.  The  lum- 
ber industry  could  not  function  as  a  whole  and  they-  appointed  a  rep- 
resentative, Messrs.  Phillips  &  Stevens,  who  were  lumber  handlers, 
to  take  over  any  surplus  lumber  that  the  Government  would  dispose 
of. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  "Were  they  members  of  the  lumber  association? 

Col.  CoTjPER.  I  think  they  both  are.  They  certainly  operate  on 
stationery  which  indicates  that  they  represent  four  or  five  of  the 
larger  associations.  It  was  stipulated  in  the  agreement  which  was 
formally  entered  into  that  any  lumber  which  was  sold  or  was  re- 
jected, where  it  was  more  than  1,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  should  be 
sold  through  these  gentlemen,  under  certain  specified  conditions  laid 
ont  in  this  contract 

Mr.  McCtjixoch.  What  do  you  mean  by  contract? 

Col.  CoiJPER.  There  was  an  agreement  of  sale  covering  the  points 
raised  in  these  meetings  for  disposing  of  the  lumber  by  which  we 
agreed  that  the  director  of  sales,  who  was  the  maker  of  the  contract 
for  the  War  Department,  was  to  deliver  to  Phillips  &  Stevens  any 
lumber  which  was  sold  or  a  rejection  where  it  was  more  than  1,000,- 
000  feet  of  lumber. 

Mr.  McCtjixoch.  What  consideration  did  the  Government  receive 
under  that  contract? 

Col.  CouPER.  The  Government  e^ot  the  lar^t  price  under  the  ar- 
rangement. The  lumber  was  sold  along  with  milled  lumber,  the 
ultimate  buyer  not  being  supposed  to  know  where  it  came  from,  and 
the  purchaser  got  12  per  cent  off  that  price,  and  they  paid  us  88 
per  cent  of  the  sales  value. 

The  idea  at  the  time  was  that  lumber  was  going  to  go  down  on 
account  of  the  great  store  on  hand.  That  did  not  prove  to  be  the 
case.  We  did  not  have  a  very  large  stock  and  lumber  is  going  up. 
It  goes  up  $3  next  week.  I  go  that  from  Col.  Walbridge.  We  with- 
drew all  of  our  lumber  except  5  projects  from  that,  and  later  we  re- 
leased 3,000,000  feet. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  You  say  that  after  this  agreement  was  not  en- 
tered into  that  the  price  of  lumber  would  go  down,  is  that  right  ? 

Col.  CoupER.  Yes,  sir;  because  the  trade  felt  that  if  there  was  any 
large  supply  sold  that  it  ought  not  to  be  sold  so  that  it  would  break 
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the  market  price,,  on  the  theory  that  it  might  be  sold  at  some  time 
and  therefore  the  mills  would  be  compelled  to  shut  down. 

Mr.  MoCnUiOCH.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  say  that  lumber  has 
gone  up. 

Col.  CouPER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuujOCh.  And  it  has  increased  how  much? 

Col.  CoTjPER.  I  said  next  week.  I  was  told  by  Col.  Walbridge 
there  would  be  a  $3  advance  next  week. 

Mr.  McCinjiOCH.  Is  it  not  your  opinion  that  in  ei^ring  into  this 
agreement,  that  the  Government  became  a  party  with  the  big  lumber 
trusts. 

Col.  CouFBR.  Before  we  had  gotten  very  far  into  it,  we  withdrew 
from  our  contract,  because  we  decided  it  was  a  better  policy  to  hold 
our  lumber. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  But  you  entered  into  the  agreement? 

Col.  CouPBR.  Yes,  sir;  the  contract  was  made. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  As  I  understand  the  testimony  out  there  it  was 
that  the  local  people  had  endeavored  to  get  this  lumber! 

Col.  CouPER.  The  people  at  Eockford;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtTLLOCH.  And  they  could  not  buy  the  lumber? 

Col.  CouPBR.  Yes,  sir,*  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCxJixocH,  They  had  come  to  Washington. 

Col.  CoupBR.  They  bought  it  from  Phillips  &  Stevens  here. 

Mr.  McCtHiLOCH.  They  could  not  get  it  from  Phillips  &  Stevens 
here  ? 

Col.  CouPER.  That  was  between  them. 

Mr.  McCuiiiiOCH.  A  complaint  was  made  that  the  people  ougfat  to 
have  a  chance  to  get  that  lumber,  and  that  it  could  be  used  and 
worked  up  in  that  place. 

Col.  CouPER.  That  is  the  complaint. 

Mr.  McCmxocH.  And  that  is  the  complaint  that  you  are  explain- 
ing, why  they  could  not  get  that  lumber? 

Col.  CoupER.  I  do  not  Know  whether  I  made  that  dear. 

Mr.  McCtilloch.  The  contract  was  entered  into  ? 

Col.  CoTjPER.  They  could  not  get  the  lumber  because  there  was 
more  than  1,000,000  feet,  and  if  it  had  been  disposed  of  at  all,  it 
would  have  had  to  have  been  disposed  of  under  contract. 

Mr.  McCuiiiiOCH.  Which  prevented  them  from  purchasing  the  Imn- 
ber  from  the  Government? 

Col.  CoTTPEB.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCxnjiOCH.  Although  th^  were  ready  and  wanted  to  buy  it 
there? 

Col.  CouPER.  Yes,  sir;  they  made  every  effort  and  failed  to  buy 
it.  I  have  on  my  desk  at  this  moment  a  large  file  of  papers  from 
Phillips  and  Stevens  kicking  like  a  steer  because  we  have  not  ddiv- 
ered  all  that  lumber  to  them,  and  in  fact  I  do  not  think  that  we 
should,  because  we  take  the  position  that  it  is  impossible  to  sell  any 
Government  material  except  at  a  low  |>rioe,  and  the  Govenunent 
necessariljr  gets  a  low  price  for  anything  it  sells.  It  means  also  that 
if  we  sell  it  now,  we  will  likely  go  out  m  six  months  from  now  and 
buy  it  back  at  a  higher  price.     We  think  that  is  unfair. 

Mr.  McCmxoCH.  What  do  you  say  about  the  competitive  feature? 
Take  the  Bockford  situation.    There  was  not  any  danger  of  this 
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lumber  being  dumped  upon  the  market  with  the  dangerous  result, 
was  there  i 

Col.  CouPEB.  How  do  you  mean  ? 

Afr.  McCtjujOch.  There  was  not  any  danger.  We  know  there  were 
a  number  of  men  there  who  wanted  to  buy  this  lumber? 

Col.  CocpEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  There  would  have  been  competition  in  this! 

Col.  CouFER.  Yes,  sir;  they  wanted  to  buy  some  of  that  lumber. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  So  had  this  agreement  not  intervened,  the  price 
would  have  been  fixed  according  to  the  demand? 

Col.  CouFEB.  Yes;  the  price  would  have  been  fixed  according  to 
the  demand,  but  our  price  is  fixed  according  to  the  demand.  We  sell 
at  the  market  price. 

Mr.  McCuuCiOCH.  I  am  talking  about  the  local  demands  on  that 
lumber. 

Col.  CouPEB.  Yes;  we  would  have  probably  gotten  a  local  demand. 

Mr.  McCuUiOCH.  There  must  have  been  local  competiti<Hi? 

Col.  CouPEB.  Probably. 

Mr.  McCu^jiOCH.  So  that  the  argument  taken,  that  it  was  going  to 
destroy  somebody  because  of  the  lack  of  competition  was  absolutely 
unsound,  as  I  understand  you  to  say? 

Col.  CoiTPER.  As  it  worked  out,  we  did  not  think  it  was  good,  so 
we  withdrew. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  Colonel,  I  want  to  have  you  put  into  the  record 
who  were  responsible  for  this  agreement. 

Col.  CouFEH,  Mr.  C.  W.  Hare,  Director  of  Sales  of  the  War  De- 
partment, is  the  man  who  signed  this  agreement,  and  the  agreement 
18  signed  with  Mr.  John  Stevens  and  J.  L.  Phillips. 

'S&.  McCuLLOCH.  Now,  Mr.  Hare  represented  the  Government  and 
acted  on  what  authority? 

Col.  CoxjPEB.  Under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War;  I  am 
quite  sure  of  that. 

Mr.  McCrriiiiOCH.  The  Secretary  of  War  approved  the  contract? 

Col.  CouPER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCxnJXtcH.  The  other  parties  to  the  contract  represented  the 
lumber  associations? 

Col.  CoTjpEH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCtJLLocH.  Including  an  additional  association,  which  is  the 
Betail  Lumbermen's  Association? 

Col.  CoTJPER.  But  the  Government  had  not  any  business  with  the 
retail. 

Mr.  McCuLiiOCH.  They  were  in  on  this  contract. 

Col.  CouPEB.  The  exact  words  of  Mr.  Kerbaugh,  the  president  of 
the  other  association,  was  that  he  would  not  only  invite  them  to 
come  in  on  the  contract  but  take  some  responsibility. 

Mr.  McCtjlloch.  So  that  the  price  was  absolutely  air  tight,  is  that 
tight?  They  had  the  retailer  and  they  even  had  the  Gfovemment 
mixed  in  it. 

Col.  CoiTPEB.  I  do  not  agree  that  it  was  a  trust. 

Mr.  McCuixocH.  I  can  not  see  what  else  it  was. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  The  statement  of  counsel  for  some  of  the  con- 
tractors, and  also  the  testimony  of  some  of  the  witnesses  who  have 
testified  before  this  committee,  have  endeavored  to  make  it  appear 
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that  having  fixed  the  maximum  fee  as  $250,000,  whenever  the 
projects  cost  more,  they  would  produce  that  fee  at  a  certain  per- 
centage figured  according  to  the  scale  set  up  in  the  form  of  contract ; 
that  immediately  the  contractor  became  a  philanthropist,  and  was 
doing  his  coimtry  a  great  seryice  by  performing  the  additional  work 
of  spending  three  or  four  million  dollars  more  on  the  project.  Now, 
if  I  understand  the  theory  of  this  system,  the  contractor  was  paid 
a  fee  for  his  time  and  whatever  equipment  he  might  turn  over  to 
the  Government,  and  after  being  once  on  the  job  andthe  Government 
would  decide  to  enlarge  the  plant  by  the  expenditure,  for  instance, 
of  $6,000,000  rather  than  of  $4,000,000,  and  inasmuch  as  the  Gtevem- 
ment  was  paying  for  all  of  tiie  labor,  and  paying  for  all  the  material, 
all  the  contractor  had  to  do  was  to  simply  advertise  for  more  meo, 
order  more  material,  increase  his  force  and  complete  the  work  in  the 
same  length  of  time  that  he  had  been  required  to  complete  the 
original  project.  Is  there  any  justification  for  any  contractor  or 
any  representative  of  any  contractor  making  the  claim  that  he  did 
a  great  deal  more  for  his  fee  than  was  origmally  intended  that  he 
should  do? 

Col.  CotrPER.  That  is  a  long  question.  The  essence  of  it,  I  would 
say,  sir,  is  this:  That  if  you  promised  that,  he  should  not  be  con- 
sidered a  philanthropist.  If  he  takes  on  a  lot  more  work  to  do  in 
the  original  time  limit  I  do  not  think  he  should  get  any  more  fe«; 
but  when  he  does  get  his  additional  lot  of  work,  and  is  not  supposed 
to  finish  it  in  the  original  time  limit,  then  for  every  minute  he  has 
to  work  over  the  prescribed  time  he  is  working  at  a  loss,  because  his 
overhead  back  home  gees  on  just  the  same.  He  is  a  philanthropist 
to  that  extent  only. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  The  testimony,  or  at  least  the  interrogatories  pro- 
pounded by  our  good  colleague,  Mr.  Doremus,  have  been  that  war 
was  declared  on  me  6th  of  April,  that  the  draft  law  was  passed  on 
the  16th  of  May,  and  that  the  contracts  were  let  in  June,  and  by  the 
5th  of  September  these  great  projects  were  completed  in  so  far  as  the 
contracts  were  concerned.    That  was  the  original  contention. 

Mr.  DoHEMus.  I  never  put  that  in  my  question — that  the  jobs  were 
ready  for  the  receipt  of  the  first  troops  in  September. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  It  perhaps  is  not  material. 

Mr.  Doremus.  I  thmk  the  colonel  testified  that  it  was  some  time 
in  October  before  the  last  contracts  were  practically  completed 

Mr.  McKenzie.  As  stated  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  be- 
half of  the  whole  committee,  at  Camp  Sherman,  and  also  at  Camp 
Grant,  that  the  various  contractors  who  had  contracts  for  those  proj- 
ects, the  building  contractors  and  the  subcontractors  had  the  privi- 
lege of  appearing  before  the  committee  and  testifying  under  oath 
or  without  being  sworn,  as  he  saw  fit,  or  filing  a  statement  to  be 
printed  in  the  record  in  behalf  of  such  contractor;  and  furthermore 
that  the  time  permitting  them  to  do  either  of  these  things  was  ex- 
tended, and  they  were  given  the  liberty  to  appear  in  Washington 
after  failing  to  testify  when  we  were  holding  the  investigations  at 
these  representative  camps — ^that  time  was  extended  that  they  might 
appear  when  we  took  up  the  hearings  in  Washington,  which  we  did 
about  two  weeks  ago,  and  have  testified  or  sent  such  statements  that 
they  desired. 
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I  want  to  say  that  on  behalf  of  Mr.  A.  Bentley  &  Sons,  and  on  be- 
half of  Mr.  D.  W.  McGrath  &  Sons,  that  they  have  heretofore  filed 
stat^nents  which  have  been  printed  in  the  record,  and  I  now  hold 
in  my  hand  a  letter  from  Cm.  Noble  B.  Judah,  jr.,  counsel  for  the 
Bates  &  Rogers  Construction  Co.,  of  Detroit,  who  had  the  contract 
for  the  construction  of  the  main  project  at  Camp  Grant.  The  letter 
from  Mr.  Judah  states  that  he  incloses  a  statement  which  he  has  pre- 
pared on  behalf  of  the  contractors,  and  which  he  desires  to  have 
printed  as  a  part  of  the  hearing ;  and  in  his  letter  he  also  answers  an 
interrogatory  which  I  had  submitted  to  the  Bates  &  Rogers  Co.  rela- 
tive to  the  overhead  which  they  had  at  Camp  Grant,  and  by  overhead 
I  mean  the  office  force  that  they  carried  at  that  point. 

If  there  is  no  objection,  I  will  have  this  letter  and  this  statement 
printed  in  the  record. 

(There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  and  statement  above  referred 
to  are  here  printed  in  the  record  in  full,  as  follows :) 

Chicago,  January  14, 19tO. 
Congressman  John  C.  McKehzie. 

Chairman  of  Subcommittee  No.  2  of  the  Select 

Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  War  Deportment, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Deab  Oonobebsman  McKenzie:  I  send  you  incloaed  herewith  a  state- 
ment  made  by  me  as  connsel  for  Bates  &  Rogera  Construction  Co.,  which  the 
company  requests  that  your  subcommittee  make  part  ot  the  record  In  the  matter 
of  its  Inrestlgation  of  the  construction  of  Camp  Grant  at  Roclcford,  III.  I  am 
also  sending  a  copy  to  Congressman  McCulloch  and  Congressman  Doremus. 

In  answer  to  your  letter  of  December  30,  asking  for  the  names,  salaries,  and 
capacities  in  which  serving,  of  all  persons  habitually  engaged  in  supervising 
the  construction  work  in  the  field  under  Bates  &  Rogers  Construction  Co.'s 
contract  for  construction  work  at  Oamp  Grant  whose  salaries  were  not  paid 
by  the  Government,  but  were  paid  out  of  the  fee  received  by  the  contractor,  I 
liave  to  say  that  Edward  P.  Lenlhan,  vice  president  of  the  company,  was  the 
only  ofHcer  of  the  company  habitually  directing  the  construction  work  In  the 
6eld.  The  salary  paid  to  Mr.  I^enlban  during  the  period  of  the  construction  of 
Camp  Grant  was  $9,000  a  year. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  I^nlhan  in  the  field,  Mr.  E.  Stanley  Holland,  also  a  vice 
president  of  the  company,  spent  50  per  cent  of  his  time  In  the  field  at  Camp 
Grant,  and  Mr.  Walter  A.  Rogers,  the  president  of  the  company,  spent  25  per 
cent  of  his  time  In  the  field  at  Camp  Grant.  Mr.  Rogers  devoted  an  additional 
25  per  cent  of  his  time,  Mr.  Holland  the  balance  of  his  time,  and  Mr.  C.  V. 
Burghart,  the  secretary  of  the  company,  devoted  practically  all  of  his  time  to 
the  construction  of  Camp  Grant  from  the  company's  office  in  Chicago.  The 
salaries  of  these  officers  were  not  paid  by  the  Government  but  were  paid  out  of 
the  contractors'  fee,  and  during  the  period  of  construction  of  Camp  Grant  the 
salaries  were  as  follows :  Walter  A.  Rogers,  $12.500 ;  E.  Stanley  Holland,  $9,000 ; 
<3.  V.  Burghart,  $6,000. 

If  there  is  any  further  Information  you  want  from  the  company,  will  you 
kindly  let  me  know.  The  company  is  still  engaged  In  getting  up  the  data 
asked  for  by  Mr.  Cbantland  as  to  foremen,  superintendents,  etc.,  and  sources 
from  which  they  were  hire<l. 

Tours,  very  truly, 

NoBLK  B.  jTn>AH,  Jr. 

STATEMENT  BY  BATES  ft   ROCEBS   CONSTBTJCTION  CO.,   THE  CORPORATION   WHICH    CON- 
STRUCTED THE  ORIfllNAL  CANTONilENT  AT  CAMP  GRANT    ROCKFORO,  ILL. 

Bates  *  Rogers  Construction  Co.  was  one  of  the  16  contracting  companies 
selected  by  the  emergency  con.struction  board  to  construct  the  original  National 
Army  cantonments,  because  of  Its  national  reputation  as  a  railroad  and  Gov- 
ernment work  contractor.  Bates  &  Rogers  Construction  Co.  had  for  many  years 
been  doing  Government  work,  such  as  building  locks  and  dams  on  the  Ohio 
Blver,  and  was  well  and  favorably  known  to  the  Army  engineers.    It  was  known 
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also  both  in  the  United  States  and  In  Canada  as  a  successful  railroad  coatrae- 
Ing  company.  The  emergency  construction  l>onrd  selected  this  class  of  con- 
tractor for  cantonment  construction,  as  against  city  building  contractors.  In  part 
because  building  contractors  In  cities  are  not  experienced  in  securing  labor  fron 
far  away  points,  in  housing  on  the  Job,  feeding,  and  caring  for  laiige  nnmbcn 
of  workmen,  in  gathering  their  material  together  from  all  parts  of  the  coutry. 
and  in  completing  all  parts  of  the  Job  themselves.  Large  city  construction  work 
is  nearly  always  done  through  subcontractors,  but  the  cantonments  Jobs  were 
let  on  the  express  theory  that  all  of  the  work  would  be  done  by  the  conbme- 
tora'  own  organizations.  That  the  contractors  needed  to  have  an  organlaatiaa 
for  and  experience  in  feeding  and  housing  men  on  the  Job  is  shown  by  tbe 
fact  that  the  site  of  Camp  Grant,  when  the  contract  was  undertaken,  wax  a 
series  of  cultivated  farms,  distant  several  miles  from  the  city  of  RockfonL 
In  less  than  five  days  after  Bates  &  Rogers  Constroction  Go.  took  the  constnie- 
tlou  contract,  600  men  were  boused  and  fed  on  tbe  Job,  and  within  a  month 
this  number  had  increased  to  5,700.  Their  proper  care  was  no  small  undertak- 
ing in  itself,  entirely  apart  from  the  construction  of  the  huge  cnmp. 

The  present  cantonment  at  Camp  Grant  was  constructed  by  thret*  i-ontractlng 
companies.  The  original  camp,  with  all  facilities  to  house  43,000  men  and 
5,000  horses,  was  built  by  Bates  &  Rogers  Construction  Co.  at  a  i-ost  of  ap- 
proximately $8,500,000.  Bates  &  Rogers  Construction  Co.  began  work  In  July. 
1017.  After  the  Bates  &  Rogers  Construction  Co.'s  work  was  finished,  a  o*- 
tractlng  CMnpany  of  Rockford,  the  Ross  P.  Beckstrom  Co.,  did  about  $300.UUO 
of  work  at  the  camp.  The  Beckstrom  Co.  was  followetl  by  the  Henry  Eric  iiwn 
Co.,  which  did  between  three  and  four  million  dollars  of  work  at  the  camp. 

Subcommittee  No.  2  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Expenditures  of  tbe  War 
Department  of  the  House  of  Reinresentatlves  met  at  the  courthouse  in  Reek- 
ford,  111.,  on  Monday,  November  10,  1918,  to  take  testimony  In  regard  to  tlw 
constructton  of  the  camp.  The  subcommittee  remained  in  session  throngbost 
the  'Jay  on  November  10  and  11  and  adjoui-ned  at  noon  on  Wednesday,  Nowot- 
ber  12. 

The  president  and  two  vice  presidents  of  Bates  &.  Rogers  Construction  Cb. 
were  present  throughout  the  hearing  and  toidered  to  the  subcommittee  aajr 
Information  which  it  might  wish  of  them  or  their  company,  and  offered  to 
testify  as  to  any  matter  about  which  the  subcommittee  wished  to  queMioa 
them.  The  committee  in  Its  investigation  did  not  call  any  officer  of  Bates  ft 
Rogers  Construction  Co.  to  testify,  nor  did  It  ask  them  for  any  informatioa 
as  to  the  construction  of  the  camp. 

During  the  E^esslons  at  Rockford,  29  witnesses  were  called  by  the  subcoia- 
uiittee  to  testify  in  regard  to  the  construction  work  by  Bates  &  Itogers  Con- 
struction Co.  Not  one  charge  Impugning  the  efficlenc}-  or  honesty  of  the  Bates 
&  Rogers  Construction  Co.  organization  was  made  or  substantiated  by  tbtmt 
witnesses,  and  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  stated  to  counsel  for  Bates 
&  Rogers  Construction  Co.,  after  the  hearing,  that  the  testimony  showed  that 
Camp  Grant  was  more  quickly  and  more  economically  constructed  than  any 
of  the  Army  cantonments  about  which  he  knew. 

The  witnesses  who  testified  before  the  subcommittee  were,  in  the  mala, 
disgruntled  mechanics  or  laborers,  who  had  been  discharged  or  had  had  dbi- 
agreements  with  their  foremen,  three  Quartermaster  Corps  ofllrera,  and  a  Chi- 
cago building  contractor  who  submitted  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  tlie  work 
on  a  lump-sum  basis,  incidentally  not  including  several  items  of  aonie  little 
magnitude. 

Counsel  for  Bates  &  Rogers  Construction  O.  was  not  allowed  to  cniaa- 
exaniine  any  of  these  witnesses,  us  shown  at  page  1940  of  the  record.  The 
company  contends  that  cross-examination  would  very  quickly  have  dladuaed 
the  animus  or  lack  of  exact  knowledge  as  to  the  real  facts  of  tbe  caite  uf 
everyone  of  them. 

The  witnesses  who  testified  as  to  the  work  done  by  Bates  ft  Rogers  C<«- 
structlon  Co.  were:  1  regular  quartermaster  officer,  2  reserve  quarterouucdv 
officers,  1  Government  investigator,  1  building  contractor,  1  civil  engineer. 
4  labor  foremen,  1  walking  delegate  of  the  local  carpenters'  union.  S  uninn 
carpenters,  1  hoisting  engineer,  1  checker,  1  steam  fitter,  6  teamsters,  2  labnrets. 

For  their  expert  opinion  as  to  whether  a  complete  city  for  43,000  men,  built 
In  less  than  150  days,  had  been  constructed  quickly,  efficiently,  and  economi- 
cally, the  subcommittee  called  30  witnesses,  of  whom  24  were  day  laborers.  Tbe 
subcommittee  attempted  to  qualify  as  experts  on  construction  work  of  tbe 
magnitude  of  Camp  Grant  these  24  men — none  of  whom  bad  ever  taken  aa 
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Individual  contract — none  of  whom  had  ever  invested  a  dollar  of  money  In  any 
construction  work,  none  of  whom  had  ever  done  more  than  a  journeyman's 
day  labor,  and  their  opinion,  as  experts,  was  asked  for  and  apparently  ac- 
cepted as  valuable  by  the  subcommittee. 

Bates  &  Rogers  Construction  Co.  states  that  if  the  entire  testimony  of  the 
witnesses  Is  read  by  any  person  Interested  in  the  matter,  he  will  And  that  there 
is  no  tesimony  of  any  witness  anywhere  in  the  record  that  will  substantiate 
In  the  slightest  degree  any  charge  of  waste  or  inefficiehcy  against  the  Bates 
&  Bogers  Construction  Co.  during  the  five  months  of  its  construction  work  at 
Camp  Grant. 

Some  of  the  witnesses  stated  that  they  think  thete  was  waste  In  the  handling 
of  the  lumber.  This  waste,  they  say,  consisted  of  carpenters  using  a  whole 
length  of  board — sawing  off  the  end  when  they  might  have  used  some  of  the 
short  pieces  of  waste  board  lying  on  the  ground.  The  answer  to  any  suggestion 
of  waste  of  short  pieces  of  lumber  Is  this : 

Bates  &  Rogers  Construction  Co.  constructed  nearly  1,600  frame  buildings 
at  Camp  Grant,  the  majority  of  which  were  two-story  barracks,  to  house  250 
men  each,  and  tie  average  time  for  the  completion  of  a  building  was  45  minutes. 
Bates  &  Rogers  Construction  Co.  In  about  three  monhs'  time  erected  In  place 
at  Camp  Grant  48,500,000  board  feet  of  lumber— enough  to  make  a  line  of 
boards  12  inches  wide  and  1  inch  thick  10,000  miles  long— long  enough  to  go 
throu^  the  center  of  the  earth  from  the  United  States  to  China  and  extend 
2,000  miles  into  space  beyond. 

Where  one  witness  says  there  was  waste  In  handling  the  lumber  other  wit- 
nesses say  there  was  no  waste.  For  example,  the  committee's  witness.  Speck, 
carpenter  foreman,  page  1951,  says: 

"  Q.  Did  you  regard  the  waste  of  materials,  we'll  say  lumber,  as  unnecessary 
waste? — A.  Well,  I  can't  say.    I  can't  speak  anything  from  my  own 

"  Q.  You  know  I  am  only  asking  you  from  your  own  knowledge.  I  am  not 
asking  anything  you  don't  know  about — ^A.  The  waste  of  lumber  where  I  was 
was  the  poor  lumber  we  cut  out.  There  might  be  a  stick  here  and  there  that 
got  mislaid  that  a  wagon  run  over  or  something  like  that,  but  we  did  not  waste 
anything  good,  intentionally. 

"  Q.  How  about  the  cutting  of  material?  Was  it  all  cut  as  It  ought  to  have 
been  cut?  No  waste  In  cutting? — A.  There  was  some  waste  to  cut  the  knots 
out. 

"  Q.  But  you  say  that  was  all  necessary  waste? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  And  that  the  waste  that  occurred  under  you  was  necessary  waste? — A. 
Necessary  waste.  What  was  not  used  we  shipped  it  to  the  next  building  and 
used  It  on  the  first  floor." 

Nearly  one-third  of  the  witnesses  produced  by  the  subcommittee  were  union 
carpenters  from  Rockford.  During  the  construction  of  Camp  Grant,  union  and 
nonunion  men  were  used  indiscriminately.  This  was  required  by  the  Govern- 
ment, but  the  local  carpenter's  union  at  Rockford  was  not  satisfied. 

The  testimony  of  the  subcommittee's  witness,  Kewlsh,  a  union  carpenter 
(p.  2035  of  the  records),  Is  Interesting  on  this  point.  His  testimony  reads  In 
part  as  follows : 

"  Q.  Are  you  a  union  man  ?^A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  Were  all  the  men  In  your  gang  union  men? — A.  They  were  after  the 
first  two  weeks.  The  first  two  weeks  they  got  organized,  and  after  that  they 
were  all  union  men. 

"  Q.  Were  all  those  men  In  the  other  gangs  that  you  say  were  loafing  around 

In  the  latrine,  were  they  union  fellows,  or  were  they ^A.  I  think  that  we  had 

the  only  union  gang  In  that  vicinity  there. 

"  Q.  And  your  gang  you  say  did  a  day's  work? — A.  We  thought  we  did. 

"  Q.  How  about  the  other  fellows?— A.  Well,  they  might  say  that  we  didn't 

"Q.  I  am  talking  about  what  you  say  you  observed  as  to  what  they  did?— 
A.  Why,  I  don't  know.  I  wouldn't  say  that  they  didn't  do  a  day's  work.  I 
thought  they  were  getting  along  slow. 

"Q.  Were  the  men  in  your  gang  all  carpenters?— A.  Yes,  we  had  five  con- 
tractors in  the  gang.  «.,„„, 

"  Q.  Did  you  object  to  nonunion  men  working  In  your  gang? — A.  Well,  I 
didn't,  but  we  had  a  spotter  on  the  job  that  kept  right  after  them  and  made  It 
•o  hot  for  them  that  they  eo  away  from  there." 
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Ck)nslder  the  statement  of  the  committee's  witness,  Lewis,  a  union  carpenter, 
who  testified  that  the  nonunion  carpenters  were  not  doing  a  day's  wotk. 
When  asked  whether  he  had  been  disc^rged  he  stated  (p.  1999)  : 

"  When  the  base  hospital  was  established  down  there  there  was  a  bundi 
of  young  officers  came  and  one  of  them  was  a  personal  friend  of  mine  and 
he  asked  me  to  make  him  a  small  table  for  use  in  his  quarters  and  out  of  m 
pile  of  scrap  I  picked  up  stuff  enough  to  make  it.  It  was  a  little  table  about 
20  by  30  inches,  and  Mr.  Weston,  I  believe  he  was  the  assistant  field  superin- 
tendent for  the  Bates  &  Rogers  people,  heard  that  I  bad  made  this  table  for 
this  officer  and  he  asked  me  about  it  and,  of  course,  I  admitted  it  and  he  save 
me  what  is  accepted  popularly  as  a  '  bawling  out '  for  doing  that  work  for  that 
officer,  rather  than  confine  my  work  to  what  lie  or  Capt  Mlchie  would  teU  me 
to  do  *  *  *  and  I  thought  about  the  matter  and  I  picked  up  my  kit  and 
came  to  town  and  went  to  work  for  a  contracor." 

All  of  the  union  carpenter  witnesses  stated  that  in  their  opinions  the  non- 
union carpenters  were  not  qualified  mechanics,  and  yet  it  is  noticeable  that 
they  speak  of  the  men  in  their  own  gangs  as  being  qualified.  For  instance, 
the  committee's  witness,  Speek,  a  union  carpenter  foreman,  said   (p.  1960)  i 

"  Q.  How  many  men  did  you  have  In  your  gang? — A.  Oh,  I  suppose 
times  as  high  as  90. 

"  Q.  How  many  of  them  were  qualified  carpenters  and  how  many  of 
were  not  qualified  carpenters? — A.  Well,  mine  was  pret^  nearly  all  qoallfled 
carpenters,  because  if  they  did  not,  they  did  not  stay. 

"  Q.  Will  you  tell  us  about  that.  Tou  are  an  exception  to  tlie  general  rule. — 
A.  If  a  man  didn't  fill  the  bill,  I  would  discharge  him.    That  was  alL 

"  Q.  You  say  you  had  90  men  In  your  gang? — A.  Yes,  as  high  as  90.  Some- 
times not  90. 

"  Q.  You  say  they  were  all  qualified  carpenters?— A.  Yes,  the  most  of  tbem. 
Sometimes  we  got  some  but  didn't  keep  them. 

"  Q.  What  did  you  do  with  them? — A.  Discharged  them. 

"Q.  Did  they  go  to  work  some  place  else  then? — A.  I  don't  know.  I  gave 
tliem  a  discharge  slip  aud  took  their  number  from  them  and  sent  them  to  the 
office — the  brass  check. 

"Q.  You  say  nearly  all  of  your  men;  I  want  to  know  wliat  ttercentage  of 
your  men  all  the  time  of  your  gang  were  qualified  carpenters? — A.  Well,  all  tlie 
time— now,  as  soon  as  I  got  a  chance  to  work  them,  they  were  ail  good  men : 
but  you  take  a  bunch  of  men  sent  to  you,  you  liave  to  find  out  what  you  bave 
got    I  would  say  90  per  cent  of  them. 

"Q.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  men  were  qualified  carpenters? — A.  Yes.  sir." 

Again,  as  to  testimony  that  many  of  the  carpenters  were  not  qualified,  i-oo- 
slder  the  testimony  of  the  committee's  witness  Her,  a  union  carpenter  «p. 
2006): 

"  Q.  Was  that  the  most  you  had  on  any  gang  while  you  were  working  for 
Bates  &  Rogers,  eight  men?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  It  was. 

"  Q.  How  many  of  them  were  qualified  carpenters? — A.  All  of  us." 

Some  of  the  teamster  witnesses  testified  that  In  their  (pinion  there  were  Um> 
many  teams  on  the  Job.  Some  of  the  laborers  testified  that  they  thought  the  Job 
was  not  properly  supervised,  yet  other  witnesses  of  equal  cxxwriiTire  and 
veracity  said  that  there  were  not  too  many  teams — that  there  were  not  too 
many  men — that  there  was  no  waste. 

For  example,  the  committee's  witness,  Sullivan,  a  laborer  (p.  1961)  : 

"  Q.  What  did  you  observe  under  the  Bates  &  Rogers  contract  as  to  waste  of 
material,  if  anything? — A.  Well,  there  was  not  any  waste  where  I  waa — I  was 
not  around  all  the  time,  you  know.  X  was  on  a  small  area,  from  the  cnal 
grounds  to  the  pole  grounds,  and  there  wasn't  many  men.  We  were  installing 
poles  over  there  for  the  wire.    There  was  no  loafing  on  the  Job  I  was  on." 

Again,  Col.  Burt's  testimony  (Regular  Army  quartermaster  railed  by  the 
committee)  (p.  ISffiJ) : 

"  I  can't  say  that  I  observed  any  glaring  waste  of  materials." 

The  answer  to  the  testimony  In  regard  to  the  poor  quality  of  the  labor  I*  tite 
attitude  of  labor  Itself.  The  maximum  number  of  men  ein|>1oye(I  by  the  Rate*  k 
Rogers  Construction  Co.,  in  any  one  day,  was  8,700.  The  turnover  of  btbor 
during  the. five  numth:;  of  work  was  more  than  50,000  men.  Tbe  contractors 
scoured  the  country  to  get  labor,  and  had  to  use  what  labor  they  conid  int. 
Jin  witnesses  who  were  not  themselves  laborers  testified  that  they  eoald  not 
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"  drive  the  labor."    If  a  man  was  hurried  too  much,  he  simply  put  on  his  coat 
tind  quit    As  to  this  point,  see  Col.  Burt's  testimony  (p.  1864)  : 

"  Q.  Ck>louel,  from  your  experience  in  handling  men,  had  you  been  put  on  that 
}ob  as  quartermaster  to  construct  that  camp  and  get  it  completed,  what  is  your 
opinion  as  to  how  quickly  it  could  have  been  done  in  comparison  with  the  time 
It  took  to  do  it? — A.  Well,  there  are  a  great  many  things  to  be  considered  there. 
Building  that  camp  or  the  ezi)en8e  at  that  time  was  one  of  the  biggest  things 
that  ever  occurred  in  the  Army.  There  was  no  Army  organization  fit  to  jump 
in  and  start  the  Job ;  they  didn't  have  the  equipment,  and  I  don't  l>elleve  the 
contractors  had  any  Idea  of  what  a  tremendous  task  It  would  be;  but  had  the 
Army  had  equal  facilities  as  the  contractors,  I  ttiink  I  could  have  completed 
that  task  in  half  the  time  with  military  men. 

"  Q.  So,  that  If  it  took  the  contractors  twice  as  long  there  must  have  been 
some  cause  for  that?-^A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  And  what  do  you  think  that  cause  was? — ^A.  Labor." 

Also  Lieut  Pape's  testimony  (Reserve  Corps  quartermaster),  at  page  1873: 

"  Mr.  McKenzik.  What  do  you  mean  by  '  driving,'  Lieutenant?  You  mean 
yoa  wanted  them  to  do  more  than  an  ordinary  day's  work? 

"Lieut  Pape.  The  work  I  bad  to  do — I  was  foreman  of  the  men  building 
pail  racks ;  that  Is,  a  rack  that  will  hold  from  two  to  five  pails  for  fire  buckets. 
I  bad  one  gang  of  men  making  those  on  a  band  saw  and  I  had  about  30  laborers 
putting  them  In  the  building.  I  had  several  of  my  sergeants  working  in  this 
labor  gang,  and  when  they  would  try  to  Install  a  certain  number  of  racks  the 
men  would  get  tired  and  want  to  loaf,  and  when  we  would  try  to  keep  them  on 
the  job  they  would  quit" 

Several  of  the  laborer  witnesses  testified  that  there  was  not  proper  super- 
vision by  the  contractor.  If  several  Army  sergeants  over  30  laborers  could  not 
make  the  gang  work,  as  testified  by  Lieut.  Pape,  is  it  astonishing  that  all  of 
the  8,700  men  working  under  Bates  &  Rogers  Construction  Co.  could  not  be 
"driven"? 

Maj.  Kalb  (a  Reserve  Corps  quartermaster  called  by  the  committee)  testified 
to  the  same  thing   (p.  1851)  : 

"Q.  What  would  you  say  about  the  laborers  on  the  job — were  they  doing  a 
day's  work,  or  did  they  idle? 

"  Maj.  Kalb.  As  far  as  the  carpenters  and  common  laborers  were  concerned, 
I  believe  I  would  consider  it  a  fairly  good  day's  work. 

"  Q.  Yet  you  did  make  complaint  to  Mr.  Brau  (a  unit  foreman)  about  tlut? 

"Maj.  Kalb.  Only  about  the  plumbing. 

"  Q.  Didn't  he  tell  you  if  he  pushed  them  they  would  quit  and  let  down  on 
the  job  entirely? 

"Maj.  Kalb.  Yes,  sir;  he  certainly  told  me  that. 

"  Q.  Did  he  refer  to  the  plumbers? 

"Maj.  Kalb.  Mostly  to  the  plumbers." 

Again  on  page  1853: 

"  Q.  Major,  if  you  had  had  the  carpenters  working  under  your  supervision 
and  you  had  been  able  to  select  your  men,  and  it  had  been  your  Intention  to  do 
the  work  In  a  prompt  and  efficient  manner,  how  much  quicker  could  you  have 
done  it  than  It  was  done  on  that  job? 

"  Maj.  Kalb.  Well,  this  Is  a  question  that  is  hard  to  answer. 

"Q.  Your  opinion  only. 

"Maj.  Kalb.  My  opinion,  if  it  was  under  military  management,  and  you 
could  have  hired  people  who  were  working  under  military  control,  we  could 
have  accomplished  much  more;  even  though  I  was  allowed  to  go  out  and  hire 
help  myself,  with  the  laborers  they  were  able  to  get,  I  don't  beUeve  I  could  have 
done  it  any  faster;  I  am  employing  125  laborers  now,  and  under  slightest 
provocation.  If  you  force  them,  they  simply  turn  in  their  time  and  walk  off;  in 
order  to  keep  the  establishment  running  you  have  to  put  up  with  inferior 
I&bor6i*s 

"  Q.  Major,  are  there  any  other  facts  or  situations  that  you  might  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  committee  that  would  throw  some  light  upon  the  situation 

down  there?  .     .,     ^  ^  ,  ...,     r 

"Maj.  Kalb.  I  can  only  make  one  statement  of  what  I  saw  while  I  was 
there.  When  I  first  went  to  the  camp  everything  I  saw  was  farms,  it  was  just 
fl  fanning  land.  Onto  this  land  numerous  teams  were  driven,  and  when  It 
didn't  rain  for  some  days  the  dust  was  so  thick  that  oftentimes  we  couldn't  see, 
and  when  it  did  rain  the  mud  was  so  deep  and  so  thick  that  it  was  practically 
Impossible  to  travel  around,  and  down  at  my  place,  the  remount  station,  the 
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same  thing  prevailed  there,  and  when  they  put  up  a  city  such  as  that,  with  a 
capacity  of  about  40,000  to  50,000  men,  there  was  neither  a  road  flor  a  sewer 
nor  a  walk  nor  a  thing  in  It,  and  in  this  place  they  put  up  buildings  of  aafficient 
capacity  to  accommodate  40,000  to  S0,000  soldiers.  When  I  landed  there  tbef« 
was  only  one  single  track  from  the  standpoint  of  getting  tlUs  material  in  ttiH<eL 
I  saw  Immense  boilers  and  small  things,  evoythlng  stored  togetlier  for  the 
simple  reason  there  was  no  place  to  store  them,  and  I  can  realize  now  better 
than  before  what  a  tremendous  job  it  was,  and,  notwithstanding  all  tliat,  I 
think  it  was  remarkable  how  quickly,  after  all,  and  how  expeditioaaly,  it  was 
done.  When  I  look  at  the  tiling  from  a  liberal  standpoint  I  realise  how  rapidly 
it  was  really  done.  There  was  only  about  one-third  of  the  buildings  tliere  when 
I  went  there,  and  they  had  to  build  roads  and  ererytliing  tluit  would  asaist 
them,  and  it  was  a  tremendous  handicap." 

Again,  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  labor,  consider  the  testimony  of  the  com- 
mittee's witness  Thlel,  a  union  carpenter,  at  page  1987: 

"  Q.  AVas  there  a  good  deal  of  idleness  on  that  job? — A.  There  was  lots  of 
it  because  of  the  fact  that  the  men  didn't  know  what  to  do,  some  of  them,  and 
the  others  wouldn't  work.  I  know  one  man  told  me  he  didn't  come  to  woric 
He  said  at  Fort  Harrison  they  didn't  work  Sundays;  they  went  down  in  a 
field,  and  he  said  they  weren't  going  to  work  at  Gamp  Grant  either.  When- 
ever the  foreman  would  come  around  he  would  move,  and  he  wouldn't  work 
when  he  wasn't  there  watching  him. 

"  Q.  Was  the  foreman  on  the  job  right  along? — A.  The  foreman  would  walk 
upstairs,  and  as  soon  as  his  back  was  turned  and  he  w'asn't  watching  them 
they  would  stand  still ;  they  would  make  a  move  to  be  going  somewliere.  but 
they  didn't  do  anything." 

On  this  same  point  the  committee's  witness  Maxwell,  a  teamster,  testMed 
(p.  2037> : 

"  Q.  Would  you  have  had  a  man  on  the  Job  if  he  had  worked  as  those  men 
did;  would  you  have  kept  him  on  the  job? — ^A.  If  you  couldn't  get  anybody 
else  you  would  have  to  hire  them. 

"  Q.  Do  you  think  that  was  the  situation  there? — ^A.  It  looked  that  way." 

To  the  same  effect  is  the  statement  of  the  committee's  witness  Durham,  a 
labor  foreman  (p.  1805) : 

"Q.  Did  you  attempt  to  get  the  work  out  of  your  men? — A.  Tes,  sir. 

"Q.  What  did  you  do?— A.  Why,  I  would  tell  them  we  had  better  pick 
up  on  this  thing  a  little  bit,  we  were  not  getting  anything  done  around  here: 
going  too  slow. 

"Q.  What  did  they  say  to  you? — ^A.  The  fellows  would  say,  'To  hell  with 
you ;  you  are  afraid  of  your  job ;  you  never  was  on  the  works  before ;  you  don't 
know  how  to  handle  this  sort  of  work.' " 

Col.  Burt's  story  about  an  electrician  being  discharged  by  his  foreman  for 
doing  his  work  too  quickly  is,  of  course,  entirely  hearsay.  Col.  Bnrt  was  not 
able  to  give  the  electrician's  name  nor  the  foreman's  name.  All  he  knew  was 
what  the  workman  told  him.  The  workman  might  just  as  well  have  been 
dismissed  for  inefficiency  and  have  lied  to  Col.  Burt  What  he  told  Ool.  Bnrt 
is  not  proof  or  even  an  Indication  of  what  the  true  facts  were. 

Certain  of  the  witnesses  said  in  their  opinion  the  contractor  had  too  many 
men  working  on  the  job.  As  against  one  witness  who  says  this  there  are  other 
witnesses  who  say  the  number  of  workmen  was  about  right.  For  Instance,  the 
c"ommlttee's  witness  Whitmore,  a  labor  superintendent,  stated  as  follows 
(p.  1836) : 

"  Under  Bates  &  Rogers  what  men  I  had  working,  the  men  were  Jnst  aboot 
rtght 

"  Q.  By  that  you  mean  right  in  number  or  right  in  qualifications  or  rtght  In 
what? — A.  Right  in  number  and  good  men  to  work,  well  fed  and  taken  care  of; 
men  willing  to  do  a  good  day's  work. 

"  Q.  They  did  a  good  day's  work? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  So  far  as  you  observed  there  was  no  loafing  on  the  job  with  Rates  & 
Rogers? — A.  Not  in  my  line. 

"Q.  You  never  saw  that? — A.  I  never  saw  that" 

Again  the  committee's  witness  Yde,  who  was  a  foreman  on  road  worit,  tes- 
tified on  page  1981 : 

"  Q.  What  about  the  men  being  idle?  Were  there  too  many  men  on  the  Job 
or  too  few? — ^A.  No;  I  didn't  have  men  enough?" 

Also  as  to  the  number  of  men  on  the  Job,  consider  the  testimony  of  the 
committee's  witness  Hare,  a  union  carpenter  (p.  2010) : 
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"  Q.  What  would  yon  say  as  to  whether  or  not  there  were  more  men  on  the 
Job  than  there  shonld  have  been? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know.  They  were  all  car* 
penters  and  I  think  we  could  nse  them,  but  I  never  was  on  any  job  but  what 
there  was  the  right  number  of  men  on  It" 

Some  of  the  witnesses,  including  a  quartermaster  officer  and  two  workmen 
who  had  never  done  a  Job  of  contracting  in  their  lives,  testified  that  If  they 
had  been  In  charge  of  the  work  they  ooald  have  done  It  In  half  the  time. 
During  the  months  of  July  and  August  more  than  60  carloads  of  building 
material  a  day  were  unloaded  and  put  in  position.  If  these  witnesses  could 
have  done  the  work  in  half  ttie  time,  they  would  have  had  to  unload  and  nse 
more  than  100  carloads  a  day  of  such  materiaL  With  10,000  miles  of  lumber 
erected  in  four  months  by  Bates  &  Rogers,  these  confident  witnesses  would 
have  had  to  saw  and  nail  in  place  10,000  miles  of  lumber  in  two  montlis.  If 
the  average  time  for  the  construction  of  a  two-story  building  to  house  250 
mm  was  46  minutes  under  the  Bates  &  Rogers  Construction  Co.,  these  cheerful 
witnesses  would  have  had  to  build  up  an  organization  able  to  erect  the  same 
building  in  an  average  time  of  22  minutes.  The  fallacy  of  a  statement  that 
the  camp  could  have  been  constructed  In  half  the  time  Is  obvious  to  anyone 
who  will  read  the  details  of  the  construction  of  the  camp,  which  follow  later 
In  this  statement,  and  the  statement  Is  too  absurd  for  argument 

An  interesting  commentary  on  the  mental  attitude  of  the  workmen  whom 
the  committee  tried  to  qualify  as  experts  on  large  contraclng  work,  and  whose 
opinion  the  committee  sought  as  to  whether  Camp  Orant  was  efficiently  con- 
structed or  not,  is  seen  in  the  testimony  of  the  committee's  witness,  Yde,  a 
labor  foreman  on  road  work,  at  page  1888  of  the  record : 

"Q.  What  do  you  say  as  to  whether  or  not  the  work  on  that  Job  (Camp 
Grant)  was  conducted  as  work  on  a  private  contract  would  be  conducted  as  to 
the  hsindllng  of  men,  the  supervision  and  handling  of  material  and  teams? — ^A. 
A  private  contract  would  be  handled  different 

"Q.  Will  you  tell  us  Just  how  it  would  be  handled  differently  so  that  we 
can  get  the  distinction? — ^A.  There  would  be  only  one  man  supervising  it  and 
aim  he  would  have  the  authority.  He  would  send  the  men  home  If  It  rained, 
and  the  next  morning  he  would  call  them  back,  but  you  couldn't  do  that  at  a 
place  like  Camp  Grant 

"Q.  What  was  the  situation  at  Camp  Grant? — ^A.  They  would  try  to  wora 
the  best  they  could.  If  it  was  muddy  and  you  couldn't  work,  under  a  private 
contract  they  wouldn't  work. 

"But  at  Camp  Orant  they  got  In  their  time,  is  that  it? — A.  Yes,  sir.  We 
done  the  best  we  could  under  the  conditions." 

It  did  not  seem  to  enter  the  witness's  mind  that  if  the  country  were  at  war 
and  the  Government  needed  barracks  in  which  to  house  its  soldiers,  it  might 
be  well  for  the  teams  to  work  whether  It  rained  or  did  not  rain.  Also  the 
witness  seemed  to  think  that  If  the  work  were  being  done  under  a  private 
contract  there  would  be  "  only  one  man  supervising  It"  Irrespective  as  to  how 
many  miles  the  work  was  spread  over  and  how  many  thousands  of  men  were 
working. 

As  to  the  inexact  testimony  of  the  workmen  whose  opinion  as  experts  the 
committee  asked  for,  consider  the  statement  of  the  committee's  witness,  Lig- 
gett,  a  teamster,  at  page  2002  of  the  record : 

"  Q.  What  did  you  observe  under  Bates  &  Rogers's  contract  as  to  too  many 
men  on  the  Job?— A.  Well,  I  saw  50  men  on  one  mess  hall ;  at  least  they  said 
It  was  50  men.  It  was  on  the  north  side  of  Service  Street  on  the  last  addi- 
tion they  built.  They  said  there  was  60  men.  I  was  putting  in  stoves  and 
Ice  boxes  at  that  time  and  hauling  them. 

"  Q.  You  heard  there  were  50  men  on  that  Job  and  you  did  observe  them  on 
that  Job? — ^A.  Yes;  I  didn't  stop  to  count  them,  but  I  was  told  there  were  50. 

"  Q.  Did  you  observe  as  to  whether  they  were  able  to  do  efficient  work  with 
th^t  many  men  on  the  Job? — A.  I  can  not,  of  course,  because  I  am  not  a  car- 
petiter. 

'^Q.  Did  they  seem  to  be  in  one  another's  way  or  did  there  seem  to  be  too 
few? — ^A.  Well,  they  were  pretty  well  crowded. 

"Q.  What  Is  your  Judgment  about  It? — ^A.  My  Judgment  is  that  if  I  was  a 
contractor,  I  would  not  have  had  that  many  men  on  the  Job  for  an  economical 
contract." 

Mr.  Liggett's  Judgment  would  seem  to  be  based  on  very  inaccurate  observa; 
tlon  and  a  good  deal  of  hearsay.    Nevertheless,  the  committee  appeared  to 
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accept  as  valuable  the  opinion  of  tbis  teamster  (whose  biggest  job  had  been  to 
drive  one  team)  on  the  question  as  to  whether  the  contractors,  wbo  were  employ- 
ing 8,700  men  a  day  and  working  on  an  $8,600,000  Job,  were  employing  too 
many  carpenters. 

In  connection  with  the  statements  ot  certain  witnesses  like  Teamster  Liggett 
that  they  thought  at  times  too  many  men  would  be  working  on  a  building. 
consider  that  Bates  &  Rogers'  average  time  for  building  1,000  buildings  at 
Gamp  Grant  was  45  minutes  per  building.  Also  the  statements  of  certain  wit- 
nesses that  too  many  men  were  working  on  the  roofs  are  indefinite  and,  oo 
analysis,  do  not  hold  water.  For  instance,  the  committee's  witness,  Lyddon,  « 
union  carpenter's  helper,  said,  page  1999  : 

"Q.  What  would  you  say  as  to  the  number  of  carpenters  that  were  em- 
ployed?— ^A.  There  were  far  too  many.  As  high  as  from  20  to  25  men  on  the 
side  of  a  roof  where  there  should  have  been  either  8  or  10  men  who  could  hare 
handled  it  easy.  They  were  so  close  that  there  was  hardly  3  feet  of  space 
between  each  man." 

Lyddon  says  that  this  building  was  one  of  the  regulation  big  barrackit. 
These  barracks  were  140  feet  by  43  feet  in  size.  The  Bide  of  the  roof  would, 
therefore,  contain  more  than  3,000  square  feet  Twenty-five  men  on  a  s^Mice 
3,000  square  feet  in  size  would  give  each  man  120  square  feet  to  work  in  or  a 
space  10  by  12  feet.    Yet  In  expert  Lyddon's  opinion  this  was  too  crowded. 

Certain  of  the  teamsters  testified  that  they  hired  out  to  a  man  named  Lordan, 
and  received  less  than  the  Government  rate  for  teamsters'  pay.  During  tbe 
early  days  of  the  construction,  it  was  necessary  for  the  contractor  to  get  teams 
wherever  It  could.  A  day  or  two  before  work  was  started  on  the  camp  site,  a 
local  teaming  contractor  of  Rockford,  named  Lordan,  offered  to  hire  out  teams 
to  the  company.  It  paid  Lordan  the  Gk>vemment  rate,  and  it  was  not  con- 
cerned with  the  question  as  to  whether  the  teams  it  hired  from  him  were  hia 
own  teams  or  not.  The  teamsters  who  testified  they  worked  for  Lordan  also 
testified  that  when  they  got  tired  working  for  him  they  went  and  hired  out 
direct  to  the  Bates  &  Rogers  Construction  Co.  at  the  Government  rate. 

Some  of  the  workmen  stated  that  they  thought  the  Job  need  not  be  hurried 
because  the  contractor  was  getting  a  commission  on  every  dollar  that  the  work 
cost.  The  true  facts  are  that  Bates  &  Rogers  Construction  Co.  took  the  first 
contract  for  the  construction  of  Camp  Grant,  involving  an  expenditure  of  more 
than  $4,000,000,  at  a  fixed  maximum  fee  of  $250,000.  When  this  work  was 
finished,  Bates  &  Rogers  Construction  Co.,  at  the  request  of  tbe  Government. 
and  without  any  additional  fee,  kept  its  organization  at  Camp^  Grant  and  did 
$4,500,000  worth  of  additional  work.  This  additional  work  was  caused  by  tbe 
Gqvemment  enlarging  the  camp  and  adding  many  additional  features,  ma.  for 
example,  the  steam  heating  plant,  which  cost  $1,250,000. 

The  absurdity  of  the  charge  that  the  cost  of  the  camp  was  run  up  to  add 
to  the  contractor's  fee  Is  evident  when  It  is  stated  that  the  maximum  fee  oo 
the  first  contract  had  been  earned  when  $4,166,667  had  been  expended,  and 
that  Bates  &  Rogers  Construction  Co.  received  not  one  penny  as  a  fee  on  its 
$4,500,000  of  additional  work.  Nevertheless,  throughout  the  time  wben  tbia 
additional  work  was  being  done,  its  overhead  expenses  continued,  and  its  or- 
ganization was  engaged  in  doing  improductive  work. 

The  fee  of  the  Bates  &  Rogers  Construction  Co.  for  work  done  at  Camp 
Grant  was  $260,283.86.  The  total  cost  to  the  Government  of  the  work  done 
under  the  Bates  &  Rogers  Construction  Co.  contract  was  $8,641,282.16.  Bates 
&  Rogers  Construction  Co.'s  fee  on  this  cost  is  3.01  per  cent. 

The  contract  contemplated  that  the  Government  would  finance  the  work. 
but  for  several  weeks  at  a  time  the  contractor  was  forced  to  do  the  flnanrlag. 
There  were  times  when  the  contractor  had  more  than  $500,000  of  Its  own 
money  expended  for  pay  roll  at  the  camp.  Tbis  money  was  borrowed  fttm 
banks  on  the  credit  of  the  contractor  and  the  contractor  paid  the  interest.  No 
reimbursement  was  made  by  the  Government  for  this  Interest  paid.  When  tbe 
conti-actor  started  work  the  Government  plans  for  the  camp  were  not  complettd. 
The  sewer  system  and  the  water  system  were  Installed  and  completeil  before 
the  plans  for  the  same  had  been  returned  approved  from  Washington. 

Under  the  contract  with  tbe  Government  the  contractor  bought  no  materials. 
The  Government  directed  what  materials  were  to  be  bought,  and  where,  asd 
what  prices  were  to  bo  paid  therefor.  The  Government  also  fixed  tbe  ware 
scale  which  the  contractor  paid.  All  the  time  of  the  men  working  on  tbe  Jub 
was  taken  by  Government  timekeepers,  and  Government  timekeepers  made  np 
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the  pay  roll.  In  addition,  all  checkers  of  materials  were  Government  checkers, 
not  In  the  employ  of  the  contractor.  This  fact  that  the  Government  bought- 
all  materials  Is  to  be  remembered  In  connection  with  the  criticism  of  the 
lumber  by  some  of  the  union  carpenter  witnesses.  The  contractor  had  no  voice 
in  choosing  or  buying  the  lumber. 

The  one  witness  calle<l  by  the  committee  who  had  had  experience  In  the 
c-ontractlng  business  was  Mr.  J.  P.  O'Connor,  of  Kvanston,  111.  Mr.  O'Connor's 
entire  experience,  according  to  his  testimony,  had  been  in  the  building  of  build- 
ings in  cities.  Mr.  O'Connor  testified  that  he  could  have  done  the  entire  con- 
struction of  Gamp  Grant  for  a  little  more  than  $8,000,000.  Counsel  for  the  con- 
tnictor  was  not  allowed  to  cross-examine  Mr.  O'Connor.  It  came  out  in  his 
testimony  that  he  had  based  his  estimates  of  the  cost  of  construction  on  a  seven 
weeks'  survey  of  the  completed  camp  by  himself  and  his  assistants.  It  took 
Mr.  O'Connor  and  bis  assistants  seven  weeks  to  make  the  survey  of  the  com- 
pleted camp  to  figure  his  costs.  In  a  like  period  of  seven  weeks  Bates  & 
Vtogers  Construction  Co.  had  built  a  camp  for  20,000  men,  and  in  eight  weeks 
more  they  had  enlarged  the  camp  to  accommodate  43,000  men  and  5,000  horses. 
It  also  came  out  in  Mr.  O'Connor's  testimony  that  in  spite  of  his  survey,  he  had 
not  included  the  cost  of  constructing  the  largest  rifle  range  at  any  of  the 
cantonments.  He  had  not  included  the  costs  of  this  rifle  range  at  Camp 
<:nint  in  his  estimate,  although  into  the  construction  of  it  had  gone  350,000 
feet  of  lumber,  and  9,000  cubic  yards  of  excavation.  It  also  came  out  in  his 
testimony  that  he  had  not  included  the  1,000-foot  bridge  across  the  Rock  River, 
nor  the  various  bridges  over  the  railroads.  If  counsel  for  the  contractor  had 
been  allowed  to  cross-examine  Mr.  O'Connor,  it  is  contended  that  It  would  have 
speedily  developed  that  there  were  many  other  large  items  of  expense  which 
he  had  not  included  in  his  estimate,  such  as  the  60  miles  of  underground  pipe 
and  conduit  work,  the  cost  of  enlarging  all  the  barracks  for  the  250-man  com- 
pany after  they  had  been  fully  equipped  for  the  200-man  company,  the  cost  of 
sinking  the  artesian  wells  which  furnished  the  water  to  the  camp,  and  so  on. 
If  to  Mr.  O'Connor's  estimate  for  the  cost  of  the  camp  had  been  added  the  items 
which  he  did  not  include,  the  snmtotal,  the  contractor  submits,  would  have 
exceeded  the  sum  total  cost  of  the  camp. 

And,  in  connection  with  the  testimony  of  Mr.  O'Connor,  the  committee's 
witness  as  to  the  sum  for  which  he  would  have  built  Camp  Grant,  it  is  to  be 
noticed  that  he  flgured  in  a  5  per  cent  fee  for  himself  on  the  work,  while  the 
fee  paid  by  the  Government  to  Bates  &  Rogers  was  not  5  per  cent  but  3.01 
per  cent. 

The  complete  answer  to  any  criticism  of  the  construction  of  Camp  Grant 
to  the  efCect  that  there  was  waste  of  materials,  that  there  were  too  many 
men  employed,  or  that  the  workmen  did  not  all  do  a  day's  work  is  the  physical 
accomplishment  in  less  than  150  days  of  the  tremendous  task  done  under 
emergency  conditions  in  time  of  war  when  every  minute  counted.  Bates  & 
Rogers  Construction  Co.  was  told  by  the  Emergency  Construction  Board  that 
the  winning  of  the  World  War  depended  on  the  time  when  trained  American 
soldiers  could  be  sent  to  France,  that  this  time  depended  on  the  moment  when 
the  drafted  men  could  be  brought  to  the  cantonments  for  training,  that  every 
day  gained  In  completing  the  cantonments  to  receive  troops  was  a  day  gained 
toward  winning  the  war.  It  was  under  these  conditions  that  the  camp  was 
built.  It  was  for  this  purpose  that  Bates  &  Rogers  Construction  Co.  used 
every  effort  of  its  oflScers  and  organization  to  drive  the  work.  Of  course 
the  workmen  were  worked  overtime;  of  course  they  were  worked  on  Sundays. 
E^rery  single  day  and  every  single  hour  counted.  The  country  was  at  war. 
The  insinuation  that  the  men  were  worked  overtime,  or  that  they  were  told 
to  work  slowly,  so  as  to  spread  out  the  cost  of  the  Job  Is  absurd  in  the  light 
of  the  fact  that  the  fixed  maximum  fee  of  Bates  &  Rogers  Construction  Co. 
had  l)een  earned  when  $4,000,000  worth  of  work  on  the  camp  had  been  done, 
and  tliat  the  company,  at  the  request  of  the  Government,  patriotically  and 
to  Its  own  monetary  loss,  did  four  and  a  half  million  dollars  additional  work 
without  any  additional  pay. 

Let  any  man  who  suggests  waste  or  inelflciency  on  the  part  of  Bates  & 
Rogers  Construction  Co.  in  the  building  of  Camp  Grant  read  and  consider  the 
following  facts  In  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  task  and  the  work  that  was  done : 

The  construction  of  Camp  Grant  was  awarded  to  the  Bates  &  Rogers  Con- 
struction Co.  on  June  22,  1917,  and  orders  looking  to  the  mobilization  of  its 
organization  and  equipment  were  issued  by  the  company  on  the  same  day. 
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The  first  members  of  the  or^nizatlon  reached  Rockford  on  Jane  22  and 
Immediately  made  an  Inspection  of  the  camp  site  and  formulated  preUminarT 
plans  for  starting  work.  It  was  at  once  apparent  that  the  two  most  presatng 
needs  were  the  establishment  of  temporary  housing  and  feeding  quarters  for 
the  construction  force  and  the  construction  of  track  facilities  for  the  receivliig 
and  unloading  of  freight.  As  a  result  of  this  preliminary  Inspection  the  tem- 
porary construction  camp  site  was  decided  upon,  materials  were  ordered,  and 
arrangements  made  for  drilling  wells  for  water  supply  for  this  temporary. 
A  study  was  also  made  of  the  freight  yard  and  track  requlrementa,  and  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railway  was  notified  of  the  approximate  nambar 
of  switches  and  miles  of  trackage  that  would  be  needed. 

The  first  of  the  temporary  camp  materials  were  delivered  at  the  site  <mi  Son- 
day,  June  24,  and  work  was  started  Monday,  June  25.  The  first  of  the  track 
materials  also  arrived  on  the  24th,  and  work  was  started  and  the  track  laid 
out  at  once. 

The  first  vital  necessity  was  the  provision  for  housing  and  feeding  facilities 
for  the  large  number  of  men  who  would  soon  be  required,  and  who  could  not 
be  accommodated  In  Rockford  or  in  the  temporary  camp.  It  was  decided  the 
best  plan  would  be  to  rush  construction  on  a  number  of  permanent  barracks. 
and  utilize  these  as  quarters  for  the  construction  force.  Accordingly,  certain 
barracks  were  chosen  for  this  purpose,  and  they  were  completed  and  occupied 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  work  was  in  charge  of  a  vice  president  of  the  company,  who  devoted 
his  entire  time  to  it.  It  was  divided  into  departments,  according  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  work,  and  each  department  was  in  charge  of  a  superintendmt. 
«xcept  In  the  building  department  where  there  were  a  number  of  unit  super- 
intendents, as  all  building  work  was  divided  into  units  of  an  Infantry  rest- 
ment  or  Its  equivalent.  In  addition  to  the  above  there  was  an  engineering  de- 
partment and  a  clerical  and  accounting  department. 

All  the  building  trades  were  represented  In  the  force  employed  at  Camp 
Grant.  The  maximum  dully  working  force  numbered  8,700  men,  which  con- 
sisted of  8,000  men  of  the  various  trades,  and  700  superintendents,  englneerv. 
draughtsmen,  foremen,  camp,  and  commissary  men,  all  divided  as  follows: 

Superintendents,    etc 700 

Carpenters S.  81*0 

Laborers  and  miscellaneous  trades Z.0"0 

Plumbers 35rt 

Electricians 450 

Steam   fitters 400 

8.7nf> 
Teams X>> 


From  the  start  of  the  work  up  to  July  20,  the  average  force  was  2,000 
of  the  various  trades,  with  a  dally  maximum  for  the  period  of  4.000  men. 

From  July  20  to  August  25,  the  force  was  built  up  to  Its  maximam  dally 
strength  of  8,700,  while  the  average  for  the  entire  latter  half  of  AuguMt  wk< 
7,500  men.  

During  September  and  October,  the  dally  average  force  was  about  8,000  nm. 
and  during  the  remainder  of  the  work  in  November,  a  dally  average  of  2A** 
men  were  employed. 

All  of  the  work  under  the  original  $4,000,000  contract  waa  done  entlrdy  br 
Bates  &  Rogers  Construction  Co.'s  organization.  Under  the  additional  ♦4JSft».- 
000  of  work,  one  contract  was  let,  that  for  the  steam  heating,  and  the  rest  of 
the  work  was  done  by  the  Bates  &  Rogers  Co.  organization.    . 

The  camp  site  Is  7  ralle.s  from  Rockford,  and  the  first  work  done  was  the  bond- 
ing of  a  temporary  600-man  camp  -to  provide  housing  and  feeding  arrancr- 
ments  for  the  first  crew  required  to  start  the  work.  Tills  temporary  cani|>  was 
built  complete  in  Itself,  with  water  and  sewer  system,  and  consisted  of  fraiar 
kitchens,  mess  houses,  storehouses,  office,  etc.,  and  tent-sleeping  qoarters.  Tht» 
camp  was  occupied  two  days  after  it  was  started. 

The  force  occupying  this  camp  immediately  started  work  on  the  barrx-k* 
which  were  to  be  used  as  permanent  quarters  for  the  construction  force  whl«"h 
would  be  required.  Twelve  two-Story  barrack  buildings  were  erected  for  thi» 
purpose,  and  these  were  occupied  as  soon  as  finished.  The  first  floom  of  thear 
buildings  were  mess  halls,  capable  of  feeding  367  men  each  at  a  slttlnc  Tbe 
second  floors  were  the  sleeping  quarters.    The  men  were  provided  wltb  bUn- 
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kets  with  which  they  were  charged,  and  for  which  they  received  credit  when 
returned.  The  securing  of  the  necessary  number  of  blankets  for  the  great 
number  of  men  that  were  employed  denuded  the  stores  of  Chicago  and  the 
neighboring  cities  completely  of  their  <  stocks.  The  highest  number  of  men 
housed  In  this  camp  at  one  time- was  6,400.  The  men  who  did  not  stay  in  camp 
boarded  In  Rockford,  and  traveled  back  and  forth  on  special  work  trains. 
Large  amounts  of  supplies  were  necessary  for  the  operation  of  this  work  camp, 
and  these  were  purchased  In  carload  lots  in  Chicago,  with  some  miscellaneous 
supplies  bought  locally.  At  the  height  of  the  work,  8  tons  of  fresh  meat  were 
used  dally,  and  on  Friday  3  tons  of  fish  were  consumed. 

The  camp  commissary  crew  totaled  350  men.  The  organization  consisted  of 
a  steward,  assistant  steward,  three  mess  stewards,  and  the  necessary  Jani- 
tors. At  each  camp  unit  there  was  a  cook,  second  cook,  and  baker,  together 
with  the  necessary  dishwashers  and  waiters.  This  commissary  organization 
was  on  the  Job  and  working  three  days  after  the  Bates  &  Bogers  Construction 
Co.  was  awarded  the  contract 

When  the  contract  was  let,  the  work  contemplated  comprised  a  city  of 
approximately  1,200  buildings,  together  with  the  necessary  water,  sewer,  and  - 
lighting  systems,  and  the  time  stipulated  for  completion  was  September  1,. 
when  the  new  National  Army  was  expected  to  begin  coming  in.  On  September 
1,  when  the  first  increment  of  the  draft,  numbering  13,000  men,  was  exi>ectedl 
to  arrive,  the  camp  was  ready  to  receive  it 

As  the  work  progressed,  additions  and  extensions  were  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  a  number  of  the  buildings,  including  all  the  barracks  (and  these 
had  already  been  completed),  were  remodeled  to  take  care  of  <dianges  in  the 
nnmber  of  .the  various  Army  organizations. 

The  original  program  called  for  the  expenditure  of  approximately  $4,000,000, 
and  It  was  this  amount  of  work  Bates  &  Rogers  Construction  Co.  agreed  to 
do  by  Its  original  contract  The  enlarged  program  of  the  Government,  which 
was  a  later  development  Included,  in  addition  to  the  new  buildings,  extra 
water,  sewer,  lighting  facilities,  additional  road  construction,  and  installation 
of  a  steam-heating  system,  and  more  than  doubled  the  original  size  of  the 
contract  More  than  $4,500,000  was  spent  by  the  Gfovemment  on  this  addi- 
tional work,  and,  although  the  contract  was  not  sought  by  it  Bates  &  Rogers 
Construction  Co.,  at  the  request  of  the  Government  did  this  additional  work 
without  any  additional  fee  and  at  a  considerable  money  loss  to  Itself. 

The  cantonment  completed  by  Bates  &  Rogers  Construction  Co.  consists 
of  about  1,600  buildings  of  all  kinds,  including  offices,  officers*  quarters,  bar- 
racks, lavatories,  stables,  sheds,  garages,  60  buildings  In  the  hospital  group, 
heating  plant,  refrigerating  plant  bakery,  laundry,  gas  house  for  Instruction 
in  gas  and  flame  defense,  remount  depot,  the  largest  rlfte  range  at  any  of.  the 
National  Army  cantonments,  and  bridges  across  the  Bock  River  and  the  rail- 
roads. 

The  entire  cantonment  was  completed  and  turned  over  to  the  Government 
authorities  on  November  30,  1917.  However,  by  September  1  the  volume  of 
work  accomplished  was  considerably  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  the  original 
contract  That  part  of  the  cantonment  desired  by  the  Government  as  quar- 
ters for  the  first  Increment  of  the  National  Army  was  ready  for  occupancy. 

During  the  height  of  the  work,  which  was  in  July  and  August  approxi- 
mately 500,000  feet  of  lumber  was  used  dally.  This  would  make  a  string  of 
boards  about  a  hundred  miles  long  put  In  place  every  day.  The  average  time 
from  start  to  finish  of  the  cantonment  for  the  building  construction  work  was 
45  minutes  per  building.  The  prhicipal  quantities  of  material  used  in  the 
exterior  construction  of  the  buildings  were  as  follows : 

Lumber  bosLTd  feet—  48,500,000 

Buildlng'papOTsri square  feet__  14, 300, 000' 

Wall  board ^V"    ?'  ^'^ 

jf^jg  pounds 1,360,000' 

Fonndation"'poi«illlllll linear  feet..        187, 000 

Cement barrels..         21,  OOO 

Sash 8|.  000- 

Doors 1^'  """^ 

The  water  supply  at  Camp  Grant  Is  obtained  from  six  drilled  wells.  These 
wells  average  175  feet  deep  and  provide  an  average  supply  of  2,700  gaUons  per 
minute.  The  water  is  pumped  from  the  wells  into  individual  receiving  tanks  at 
each  well,  from  which  it  flows  by  gravity  Into  a  concrete  reservoir  of  300,000' 
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gallons  capacity.  Prom  this  reservoir  the  water  is  pumped  Into  a  2oO,000-eaIIon 
steel  tank  140  feet  high,  which  Is  located  In  the  center  of  th«*  cantonment  ami 
about  1  mile  from  the  pumping  station.  From  this  tank  the  water  Is  dis- 
tributed by  gravity  throughout  the  camp. 

Water  mains,  consisting  of  wood-stave  pipe  and  cast-iron  pipe  are  laid  In 
trenches  5i  feet  deep.  There  are  12  miles  of  machine-cut  trenches  for  the  water 
mains  and  10  miles  for  the  water-service  pipes. 

Trenching  and  pipe  laying  for  the  water-distribution  system  was  one  of  the 
most  rapid  pieces  of  work  accomplished  In  connection  with  the  entire  canton- 
ment. Wood-stave  pipe  from  the  east  had  originally  been  spedfled  and  re- 
served by  the  Government.  Deliveries  on  this  pipe  under  Government  cwn- 
trol  were  made  and  when  it  was  finally  received  It  was  rejected  by  the  Gov- 
ernment officer  In  charge.  This  necessitated  the  manufacture  and  shipnent  of 
other  pipe.  It  was  decided  to  use  wood-stave  pli)e  from  the  northwest,  together 
with  cast-iron  pipe.  The  first  of  this  pipe  arrived  August  14  and  on  September  I 
the  first  increment  of  the  new  National  Army  was  expected.  It  was  Imperative 
that  the  water  be  provided  before  its  coming.  Accordingly  work  was  rnshed  tn 
the  greatest  possible  extent,  with  the  result  that  on  August  25,  nine  days  later. 
the  12-lnch  main  from  the  pumping  station  to  the  steel  tank  1  mile  away  had 
been  completed  and  put  in  service.  On  August  31  water  was  put  into  the  <?otIre 
south  portion  of  the  camp,  which  Involved  6  miles  of  main  and  5  miles  of  !iervit-v 
pipe  in  addition  to  the  prevlou.sly  mentioned  main  from  the  water  works  to  the 
steel  tank.  On  September  20  the  entire  water  system,  as  contemplated  in  the 
original  contract  was  finished,  and  In  the  meantime  work  was  being  poshed 
on  the  additions  to  the  original  scheme,  with  the  result  that  all  water  system 
work  was  finished  on  November  1. 

The  power  house,  containing  the  pumping  equipment,  was  located  atoppiUle 
the  reservoir.  The  pumps  and  compressors  were  set  on  their  concrete  foamla- 
tlons  before  the  power  house  was  built.  The  house  was  then  built  and  the 
necessary  electrical  and  pumping  fixtures  were  Installed. 

In  addition  to  the  wells  for  the  permanent  water  supply  three  wells  were 
drilled  to  provide  immediate  water  supply  at  the  inception  of  the  woric  for  the 
construction  forces  and  for  fire  protection.  These  wells  averaged  190  feet  deep 
and  were  put  down  with  6-inch  casing  provided  with  strainers  and  gaaoUne 
pumps.  The  principal  quantities  of  material  entering  Into  the  water  snpply  and 
distribution  system  were  the  following : 

Well  casing,  10  Inches  to  12  Inches linear  feet 2,000 

Harris  pumps « 

Air  compressors S 

Reservoir  tanks I 

Centrifugal  pumps,  5  to  8  Inches 4 

Electric  motors,  75  to  100  horsepower « 

Reservoir,  16  feet  deep,  59  feet  In  diameter,  4,000  cable  yards  of  concrete. 

Gasoline  engine,  80  horsepower 1 

Power  house,  45  feet  by  90  feet. 

Wood-stave  pipe,  6  to  12  inches miles V^ 

Cast-Iron  pipe,  4  to  14  inches do «* 

Galvanized  water  service  pipe do aft 

Cast-iron  fittings tons—  2» 

Fire  hydrants SC 

Water-pipe  trenches • miles —  '^ 

The  sewage  system  was  one  of  the  big  problems  of  the  camp.  The  sewer* 
are  all  of  vitrified  sewer  pipe,  laid  In  trenches  and  varying  from  3  feet  to  l."« 
feet  deep,  according  to  the  topography  of  the  ground.  Trenches  were  cut  wbere- 
ever  po^ble  by  trenching  machines,  and  where  this  was  not  feasible  they  were 
cut  by  hand.  The  sewer  pipe  was  distributed  along  the  way  by  team  and  auti> 
truck,  as  was  the  water  pipe,  and  each  trench-cutting  machine  was  fallowed  by 
8  pipe-laying  crew.  The  back  filling  of  the  trenches,  both  for  the  water  and 
sewer  lines,  was  done  by  back-filling  machines,  by  teams,  and  by  hand.  The 
sewer  trenching  was  started  July  10  and  completed  November  14.  Howerpr. 
90  per  cent  of  the  sewer  system  contemplated  in  the  original  contract  w»» 
completed  August  20. 

There  were  18  miles  of  machine-cut  trenches  In  the  sewer  and  dr«tnase 
system,  and  the  following  are  the  principal  materials  entering  into  the  raa- 
structlon  of  the  system: 
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Sewer  pipe,  4-lnd)  to  24-incb ; miles—  20 

Brick  for  manholes,  etc 260, 000 

Creosoted  lumber  for  manhole  covers board  feet 50, 000 

Of  the  1,600  buildings  constructed,  980  were  provided  with  plumbing.  These 
Included  the  lavatories,  kitchens  of  barracks  and  officers'  quarters,  regimental 
hospitals,  base  hospitals,  garages,  bakery,  etc.  The  plumbing  work  Is  all  open 
escept  in  the  case  of  the  hospital  buildings.  In  the  base  hospital  the  work  is 
all  concealed  and  is  the  same  as  in  any  other  modem  hospital 

The  principal  materials  entering  into  the  plumbing  system  of  the  camp  are 
as  follows: 

Galvanized  iron  pipe! ~ mlles^.       30 

Soil  pipe do 12 

"Water  closets — 4 100 

Urinals  - 925 

lavatories 1, 870 

Showers 8, 250 

Hot-water  tanks  and  heaters 140 

Water  beaters 250 

The  electrical  work  consisted  of  the  construction  of  the  power  circuits,  light- 
ing circuits,  and  Inside  and  outside  lighting  systems.  Electric  power  Is  used 
to  operate  the  pumps  and  compressors  at  the  water  pumping  station  for  power 
at  the  refrigerator  plant  and  for  other  minor  purposes,  as  well  as  for  the 
lighting  systems.  In  addition  to  all  the  permanent  work  a  considerable  amount 
of  temporary  wiring  and  lighting  work  was  necessary,  especially  during  the 
early  stages  of  the  construction  work.  This  consisted  of  the  installation  of 
twenty-two  500-watt  X-ray  flood  projectors  and  a  large  number  of  temporary 
street  and  barracks  lights  throughout  the  camp. 

Between  July  16  and  September  16,  1917,  the  date  of  the  coming  of  the 
first  increment  of  13,000  men  of  tbe  National  Army,  660  buildings  were  com- 
pletely wired  and  lighted.  The  principal  materials  entering  into  the  elec- 
trical work  were  as  follows: 

Transformers- 128 

Series  street  li^ts 270 

Poles,  30  to  35  feet — 1, 200 

Incandescent  lamps 35,  000 

Copper  wire,  figured  on   the  basis  of  all  being  reduced  to  No.  14 

size '- miles—  1, 540 

or  nearly  twice  the  distance  from  Chicago  to  New  York. 

Of  the  1,600  buildings  in  the  camp,  1,300  are  heated.  Of  the  1,300  heated 
buildings,  650  are  heated  with  steam  and  660  are  heated  with  stoves.  The 
steam  heating  is  done  from  15  plants  distributed  around  the  camp.  Nine  of 
these  plants  have  four  150  horse-power  boilers  each,  one  plant  has  eight  boilers, 
four  plants  have  three  each,  while  the  hospital  heating  plant  is  provided  with 
ten  150  horse-power  boilers.  The  boilers  are  set  in  pairs  and  each  Is  provided 
with  its  own  stack. 

Steam  is  transmitted  from  the  boiler  houses  to  the  various  buildings  by 
Insulated  steel  pipe  lines,  oarriecl  on  telegraph  poles  about  18  feet  above  the 
ground.  The  various  rooms  and  buildings  are  heated  by  standard  steam 
radiators,  of  which  there  are  about  8,000  in  the  camp. 

The  concrete  work  for  the  boiler  foundations  and  boiler  houses  was  handled 
by  an  advance  crew  so  that  when  the  boilers  reached  their  sites  they  were 
immediately  cribbed  up  to  position  on  the  concrete  foundation  and  bricked  in. 
The  buildings  for  housing  the  boiler  plants  were  erected  after  the  boilers  had 
been  set  In  place. 

It  was  orlg^inally  intended  by  the  Government  to  use  stove  heat  throughout  the 
camp.  Later  the  Government  changed  its  plans  and  work  on  the  steam-heating 
system  was  started  on  August  21.  The  first  of  the  15  plants  was  put  in  service 
on  September  21  and  the  last  on  November  15. 

Although  the  Government  decided  to  use  steam  heat  instead  of  stoves,  it 
was  decided  nevertheless  to  adhere  to  the  original  plan  for  stove  heat  in  those 
buildings  not  readily  accessible  to  steam.  There  were  1300  stoves  required 
for  these  buildings  and  these  were  obtained  by  the.  Government  from  various 
sources  and  were  of  a  number  of  different  sizes  and  types.    Each  kind  of  these 
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Btoves  required  a  different  size  of  stove  pipe,  smoke  jacks,  floor  plates,  deflection 
plates,  etc.  The  erection  of  the  stoves  and  sheet  metal  was  handled  by  a  spe- 
cial crew  organized  for  the  purpose,  and  it  proved  to  be  vei7  traid>le8onie  work, 
owing  to  the  number  of  sizes  of  stoves,  stove  pipe,  smoke  Jacks,  etc. 

Tha  largest  boiler  house,  aside  from  the  one  at  the  base  hospital,  has  seveD 
three  and  one-half -ton  trusses  in  the  roof.  These  trusses  were  taken  from  the 
ground,  set  in  place  and  bolted  in  2  hours  and  27  minutes,  an  average  of  21 
minutes  to  the  truss,  the  last  one  being  set  in  place  in  exactly  0  minotea.  This 
is  an  example  of  the  gait  at  which  the  entire  cantonment  was  cc»istnicted  by 
Bates  &  Rogers  Construction  Co. 

The  principal  materials  entering  Into  the  beating  Systran  were: 

Radiators 8, 000 

Stoves 1, 300 

Cast  iron  boilers,  small  beating  plants 44 

Boilers,  150-horsepower 62 

Poles  to  support  the  steam  lines 1,500 

Brick 1. 000.000 

Insulated  pipe  covering.' miles 20 

Steam  pipe,  all  sizes do 100 

Road  construction  was  handled  by  the  Bates  &  Rogers  Gonstnictlon  Co..  as 
an  addition  to  the  original  contract,  and  involved  the  construcrtion  of  four  typ«s 
of  road,  i.  e.,  macadam,  gravel,  cinder,  and  earth,  totaling  22  miles.  The  road- 
work  was  started  July  22  and  completed  November  24.  The  equipment  used 
in  this  road  construction  was  five  10-ton  gasoline  rollers,  3  gasoline  tracton, 
and  6  road  graders,  together  with  a  large  number  of  wheelers,  slips,  damp 
wagons,  sweepers,  and  sprinkling  carts.  In  addition  there  were  two  2-yard 
revolving  steam  shovels  used  for  digging  and  loading  gravel  from  pits,  which 
were  opened  on  the  camp  reservation  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  gravel  for 
concrete  and  road  work.  There  were  also  two  derricks,  centrally  located  on  an 
unloading  spur.  Each  derrick  was  equipped  with  a  clam  shell.  They  were  used 
for  unloading  crushed  stone,  all  of  which  came  to  the  camp  over  the  railroads. 
The  principal  materials  entering  into  the  road  work  were  as  follows : 

Cinders ^cnblc  yards 4, 000 

Gravel do «.  000 

Crushed  stone do 2S.  000 

Total  road  constructed: 

Macadam  road miles 7 

Gravel  road do 5 

Cinder  road do S 

Earth  road do 8 

A  variable  rifle  range  up  to  1,000  yards,  including  a  30-yard  range  for  morlni: 
targets  for  machine  guns,  large  enough  to  accommodate  1,000  men,  was  built 
about  3  miles  from  the  main  part  of  the  cump.  This  range  was  not  included  In 
the  original  contract  and  is  the  largest  range  located  at  any  of  the  National 
Army  cantonments. 

The  construction  of  the  range  involved  the  use  of  350,000  feet  board  measnrf 
of  lumber  and  9,000  cubic  yards  of  excavation.  The  ground  was  leveled  and  tbf 
watercourses  changed.  After  the  firing  and  target  trenches  were  dog,  the 
timber  trench  lining  was  built  in  place,  targets  set  up,  and  back  filling  packed 
outside  of  the  timber  lining. 

This  work  was  started  on  October  10,  1917.  Practice  firing  wa-s  startfd 
November  1,  and  the  entire  range  finished  and  turned  over  on  November  10. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  camp  a  pile  bridge  was  built  across  the  Rock  River, 
affording  another  route  and  entrance  to  the  camp  from  Rockford.  This  Is  a 
four-pile  bent  bridge  1,000  feet  long,  of  63  bents  In  two  sections,  with  an  Island 
between. 

If  the  ground  occupied  by  the  cantonment  at  Camp  Grant  were  located  Id  the 
city  of  Washington  and  an  interested  observer  desired  to  walk  aronnd  the 
boundaries  of  the  original  camp  built  by  Bates  &  Rogers  Construction  Co.,  t» 
would  start  at  the  Library  of  Congress  and  would  proceed  in  a  general  sootb- 
westerly  direction  to  the  Seventh  Street  wharves;  thence  he  would  walk  In  a 
northerly  direction  to  the  Museum  of  Natural  History ;  thoice  westtward  to  the 
Potomac  River  at  a  point  near  the  IJncoln  Memorial ;  thence  northward  to  the 
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Oonnectlcut  Avenue  Bridge  (near  the  Wardman  Park  Hotel) ;  thence  southeast- 
ward t.0  Sixth  and  G  Streets  NE. ;  and  thence  back  to  the  starting  point  at  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

If  this  extent  of  space  be  taken  Into  consideration  and  it  is  realized  that  on 
June  24, 1917,  the  camp  site  was  all  cultivated  land  or  pEtstiire,  without  roads  or 
railroads,  and  that  in  less  than  150  days  a  complete  city,  with  buildings,  paved 
streets,  water  supply,  steam  heat,  electric  light,  and  sewage  system  big  enough 
to  accommodate  43,000  men  and  5,000  horses,  was  there  constructed,  a  partial 
idea  is  gained  of  what  Bates  &  Rogers  Construction  Co.  accomplished  at  Camp 
Grant 

The  result  of  the  company's  work  speaks  for  Itself  and  is  a  complete  answer  to 
any  question  that  can  be  raised  as  to  the  efficiency,  speed,  and  economy  shown  in 
the  carrying  out  of  this  tronendous  task. 

The  officers  of  Bates  &  Rogers  Construction  Co.  are  at  the  disposal  of  the 
committee  at  any  time  the  committee  wishes  Information  from  them  as  to  the 
construction  of  the  camp. 

Bates  &  Rooebb  Constrttction  Co., 
By  Noble  B.  Judab,  Jr.,  Its  Counaet. 

Ohicaoo,  January  2,  19S0. 

Mr.  ChantIand.  I  wish  at  this  point  to  offer  in  evidence  a  letter 
sent  out  on  December  80, 1919,  to  D.  W.  McGrath  &  Sons,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  which  letter  is  identical  to  a  number  which  were  sent  out  to 
various  finns.  I  now  ask  to  have  it  printed  in  the  record,  together 
with  answers  from  McGrath  &  Sons,  general  contractors,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  and  answer  from  the  Henry  Ericsson  Co.,  general  contractors, 
Chicago,  and  a  letter  from  the  A.  Bentley  &  Sons  Co.,  building  con- 
struction, Toledo,  Ohio. 

(ITie  letters  above  referred  to  are  here  printed  in  full  in  the  record, 
as  follows:) 

Room  178,  House  Office  Buhsinq, 

December  SO,  1919. 
D.  W.  McGkath  &  Sons, 

Neto  First  National  Bank  Building,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen:  Will  you  kindly  furnish  for  the  use  of  subcommittee  No.  2  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  War  Department  the  following 
Information : 

1.  The  names  and  capacities  in  which  serving  of  all  persons  connected  with 
your  concern  that  were  habitually  engaged  in  directing  or  supervising  the 
construction  work  in  the  field  under  your  contract  for  construction  work  at 
Camp  Sherman,  whose  salaries  were  not  paid  by  the  United  States  Government, 
but  were  paid  out  of  the  fee  accruing  to  your  concern  by  reason  of  such  con- 
struction under  the  contract 

2.  The  salaries  paid  by  your  concern  to  each  of  such  persons  per  month  or 
per  annum  during  the  period  covered  by  the  construction. 

Very  respectfully, 

John  C.  McKenzie, 
Chairman  Subcommittee  No.  2. 


OoLtncBUS,  Ohio,  January  S,  I9i0. 
Hon.  John  G.  MoKi:nzix, 

Chairman  Subcommittee  No.  S  of  the 

Select  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  War  Department, 

Room  178,  Bouse  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  O. 
Deab  Sib:  Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  30th  ultimo  requesting  certain  In- 
formation in  regard  to  our  work  at  Gonip  Sherman,  would  advise  that  if  yon 
will  refer  to  our  letter  of  December  5,  addressed  to  Wm.  T.  ChantIand,  counsel, 
yon  win  find  the  information  you  desire. 

We  had  no  superintendent  in  the  field  that  was  not  paid  by  the  United  States 
Government  until  S^tember  3,  1918,  when  Mr.  Frank  McGratib  acted  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  firm  In  the  field  and  received  a  salary  of  $500  a  month,  which 
was  paid  out  of  the  fee  accruing  to  our  firm.  We  also  paid  out  of  our  fee 
$250  per  month  of  the  salary  paid  to  the  general  superintendent,  Albert  Carr. 
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As  stated  In  the  letter  above  referred  to,  Messrs.  D.  W.  HcGrath  and  E.  H. 
McOrath  and  other  members  of  the  organization,  spent  considerable  of  their 
time  In  looking  after  Qovemment  work  at  Chllllcothe,  bat  were  not  field  super- 
intendents. 

Yoars,  very  truly, 

O.  W.  McGkath  *  Sorb. 
By  B.  H.  HcOkath. 


Henbt  EIricsson  Co., 

ChicaffO,  January  7,  1920. 
Hon.  John  C.  McKenzos, 

Chairman  Subcommittee  No.  2, 

Select  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  tAe  War  Department, 

Room  178,  House  Office  BuUdinif,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Sir:  Replying  to  your  inquiry  of  the  30th  ultimo,  we  are  pleased  to 
give  you  the  Information  requested,  to  wit : . 

Paragraph  1.  Names  and  capacities  of  persons  connected  with  our  concern. 
etc. :  Henry  Ericsson,  president ;  Walter  H.  Krlcsson,  treasurer  and  geneial  man- 
ager of  construction  work  at  Canip  Grant. 

Paragraph  2.  Salaries  paid,  etc. :  Henry  Ericsson,  $1,000  per  month ;  Walter 
H.  Ericsson,  $833  per  month. 
Trusting  that  this  is  the  information  desired,  we  remain. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Henbt  Esicsson,  Co., 
By  Henst  Ericsson, 

PntUm*. 


The  a.  Bentlet  &  Sons  Co.. 
Toledo,  Ohio,  January  10,  1920. 

Answering  your  letter  of  December  30, 1919. 
Mr.  Wm.  T.  Chantlawd, 

Counsel  for  Subcommittee  No.  8  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  War  Department, 
Room  No.  178,  House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dkab  Sir  :  The  following  persons  connected  with  this  company  were  eogngetl 
at  Camp  Sherman,  Chllllcothe,  Ohio,  during  the  construction  of  the  camp  at 
that  point,  and  their  salaries  were  paid  entirely  by  this  company : 
James  Bentley,  vice  president  and  general  manager,  salary  $25,000  per  year. 
L.  S.  Hillebrand,  secretary  and  treasurer,  salary  $10,000  per  year. 
In  addition  to  the  above  we  desire  to  mention  Mr.  C.  H.  Holllngsworth.  whn 
was  general  superintendent  on  this  work.    He  was  paid  a  salary  of  $50  per  day 
by  the  Grovernment,  but  In  addition  thereto  he  was  paid  by  us  as  extra  coapeo- 
sation  an  amount  equal  to  $100  per  day. 
Yours,  truly. 

The  a.  Bentlet  &  Sons  Co., 
Jas.  Bentlet. 

Vice  Pretidemt. 

Mr.  Chantland.  I  also  desire  to  offer  in  evidence  a  letter  reoeiTed 
from  George  A.  Trude,  Chicago,  counsel  for  the  Henry  EridasoD  Col, 
contractors  at  Camp  Grant,  which  is  as  follows : 

(The  letter  above  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full  in  the  record 
as  follows :) 

Chicaoo,  January  2,  1920. 

Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman  :  I  do  not  find  in  the  record  anything  which.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, reflects  upon  the  operations  of  the  Henry  Erlcisson  Co.  at  Gamp  Grant. 

There  are  many  instances  in  which  explanations  can  be  made,  and  other 
instances  where  evidence  can  be  contradicted.    The  nature  of  these,  bowerer. 
are  not  of  sufficient  Importance  with  which  to  encumber  the  record. 
Thanking  the  committee  for  the  many  courtesies  extended,  I  remain. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Oh»ob  a.  Tbttbs. 
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Mr.  Chantlakd.  I  also  desire  to  offer  in  evidence  an  extract  from 
table  6,  actnal  prices  of  Jumber,  bv  months,  quarters,  and  years, 
1916-1918,  from  "  Prices  of  lumber,  by  R.  C.  Bryant,  Industrial  Ex- 
aminer, Forest  Service,  War  Industries  Board,  Price  Bulletin 
No.43": 

DougUu  fir. 


No.  1  common,  S-I-8, 
1  by  8  "and  10". 


Ko.  S  ud  better,  drop 
siding,  1/S. 


Market 

CnU 

Baae  price 

Yew  1917 

Qnertar: 
First. 


'  WasliIiictoo,t.o.b.Jiiil]s..   Wisiiiiigtai,  f. o. b., mHls. 
■  Mieet MfcST^ 

*7.»1«7 tIS.lM7. 

tlS.875D j  (13.9187. 

tll.SSS <».<aS7. 

n<jn> SB.8667. 


Mr.  Chantland.  I  also  desire  to  offer  in  evidence  price  buUetin 
No.  5  on  fir,  which  is  as  follows : 

Fir,  common  hoardg  SIS  or  xhiplap,  f.  o.  b.  mill  pricet  in  effect  bettceen  Decem- 
ber J,  1917,  and  May  SI,  1918. 

1  by  2,  6/2ff  mixed  lengths  SIS $18. 00 

1  by  3,  6/20'  mixed  lengths  SIS 1&  00 

1  b.v  4.  6/20'  mixed  lengths  SIS 16.00 

1  by  6.  6/20*  mixed  lengths  SIS  or  S.  L 16.  SO 

1  by  8.  6/20'  mixed  lengths  SIS  or  8.  I.. 17.60 

1  by  10,  6/20'  mixed  lengths  SIS  or  S.  L 17. 50 

1  by  12,  6/20'  mixed  lengths  SIS  or  S.  t. la  00 

For  selected  common  add  $3.  For  D.  &  M.  add  |1.50.  For  grooved  roofing  add 
f3.  Orders  for  16,  18,  and  20  fool  only  add  $2.  Other  orders  for  specified 
lengths  add  $1  to  above  prices.  No.  2  common  boards  and  shiplap  $3  less  when 
in  stock. 


3  b7  3, 2  by  4... 
2b7  6,3b7  8... 

abylO 

3byl2 

3byM 

2byie , 

3byl8 

2by20 


Fir,  common  di- 


Sleet. 


iStoUtol 
Ufeet  I 


SISIE 
ICfeet. 


Sl&M 
lis.  SO 
1A.00 
UkSO 


-|- 


SMlSO 

law  00 

17.00 
17.50 
19.00 
20  00 
22.00 
34.00 


S17.M 
17.00 
17.  SO 
18L00 
19.00 
2a  00 
2Z00 
24.00 


9  to  10, 

18  to  20 
feet. 


Sl&SO 

17.  SO 
18.00 

18.  SO 
2a  00 
31.00 
23.00 
2SlOO 


22  sod  24 
teet. 


819.  SO 
l&SO 
ItlOO 
19.  SO 
21.00 
22.00 
24.00 
2(100 


28  to  82 
(eet. 


(21.  SO 
2000 
21.00 
21.  SO 
38.00 
24.00 
2a  00 
28L0O 


Add  50  cents  for  every  2  feet  over  32  feet  long  up  to  40  feet 
For  select  common,  add  $3.    SIE  or  rough  same  mill  base  as  dressed.    For 
2  by  4,  2  by  6,  or  2  by  8  D.  ft  M.  or  shiplap,  add  SISE,  $1.50.    Hemlo<^  per- 
mitted In  2  by  4  and  2  by  6. 

Mr..McKEifzrE.  At  this  point  I  desire  to  have  printed  in  the  record, 
as  a  part  of  these  proceedings,  extended  extracts  from  the  "  Final 
report  Emergency  Construction  Ccnnmittee,  by  Col.  W.  A.  Starrett, 
chairman,  dated  December  31, 1918." 
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(The  extracts  referred  to  above  are  here  printed  in  fall  in  the 
record,  as  follows :) 

■    EXTRACTS  TBOM  FINAI.  BKFOBT  EUEBOENCT  CONBTKUCTION  COMMITTKC 

Washington,  December  SI,  1918. 
From :  Col.  W.  A.  Starrett,  cfaalrman  Committee  on  Emergency  Constmctlaa. 
To:  War  Industries  Board. 
Subject :  Report  of  actlTlties. 

1.  Reports  on  tbe  activities  of  this  committee  were  filed  with  tbe  Conncfl 
of  National  Defense  and  appeared  In  the  First  and  Second  Annual  Reports  of 
the  Council,  Issued  June  30,  1917,  and  June  30,  1918,  respectively.  (Copies  of 
these  two  reports  are  hereto  attached,  marked  "  Ehchlbit  A"  and  "  Exhibit  B.") 
However,  In  submitting  a  final  report  It  seons  advisable  to  make  the  record 
more  general  and  to  dwell  upon  Incidents  connected  with  the  Inception  of  tbe 
work  which  do  not  appear  In  either  of  the  other  reports  herein  referred  IOl 
Therefore  a  general  review,  rather  than  a  categorical  report,  is  here  given. 

2.  The  committee  was  first  called  together  on  April  28, 1917,  and  consisted  of: 
C.  W.  LundofC,  of  the  firm  of  Crowell-Lundoff-Llttle,  Cleveland ; 

M.  C.  Tattle,  general  manager  of  the  Aberthaw  Construction  Co.,  Boston ;  and 
W.  A.  Starrett,  then  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Starrett  &  Van  Vleck,  ardil- 
tects.  New  York. 

The  Idea  of  forming  such  a  committee  arose  with  Mr.  Tuttle  and  tbe  call* 
ing  together  of  the  committee  was  the  result  of  several  visits  made  by  him 
to  Mr.  F.  A.  Scott,  then  chairman  of  the  General  Munitions  Board,  who  bad 
been  called  to  Washington  by  the  Secretary  of  War  for  the  purpose  of  brtnc- 
Ing  together  the  war  service  bodies  then  forming  under  the  Council  of  Natiomil 
Defense.  Mr.  Tuttle  pointed  out  that  the  Government  would  have  a  vast  bond- 
ing program  not  only  in  connection  with  the  cantonments  that  would  sorely 
have  to  be  built  to  house  whatever  Army  would  be  called,  but  also  for  all  sorts 
of  war  material  manufacturing.  It  seems  appropriate  that  this  record  should 
contain  an  acknowledgement  of  the  service  rendered  by  Mr.  Tuttle  and  tbe 
breadth  of  vision  which  he  exhibited  not  only  In  presenting  the  original  Idea 
but  in  his  untiring  labors  as  a  member  of  the  committee. 

3.  It  has  always  been  one  of  the  dlfilculties  of  the  engineering  and  constrac- 
tion  profession  to  present  its  highly  technical  subject  to  the  lay  mind,  however 
keen  that  mind  may  be.  The  processes  of  building  and  construction  work 
seem  so  obvious  and  the  prodigious  accomplishments  have  become  so  mnrh  a 
matter  of  course  that  the  average  person  gives  little  heed  to  the  intricacio* 
Involved  and,  while  It  is  recognized  that  vast  sums  of  money  can  be  made  or 
lost  through  the  quality  of  management  exhibited  in  the  conduct  of  tlie«e 
works,  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  layman  to  understand  the  dlfflculties  and 
supply  proper  remedies  has  always  been  one  of  the  burdens  that  the  constmc- 
tlon  engineer  has  had  to  carry  In  his  plea  for  scientific  supervision. 

4.  After  much  labor  Mr.  Tuttle  succeeded  in  getting  the  General  31unlti«*ns 
Board  to  address  itself  to  this  most  important  problem.  Construction  w<»rk 
was  a  necassary  precedent  to  all  war  activities.  Nevertheless  It  was  beliif 
entirely  overlooked  in  the  rush  to  get  under  way  manufacturing  projects  wbich 
would  create  the  materials  of  war.  Hence,  an  enormous  building  program  Uter- 
nlly  screamed  for  attention  and  yet  without  Mr.  Tuttles'  persistent  eff>irt 
there  Is  no  doubt  that  It  would  have  been  largely  overlooked :  At  least  Its  or- 
ganization on  a  comprehensive  scale  would  have  been  delayed  to  the  certiiio 
detriment  of  the  whole  war  preparation  program. 

6.  Mr.  Lundoff  was  appointed  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  served  Id 
that  capacity  for  the  first  week  or  two.  A  most  cursory  study  of  the  problem 
and  the  possible  requirements  of  the  Government  Indicated  that  the  wott 
would  be  nntion-wlde  in  its  scope  and  practically  coextensive  with  the  war. 
Therefore  after  the  submission  of  its  first  report,  on  May  9,  1917.  copy  of 
which  is  hereto  attached  marked  "  Exhibit  C."  the  committee  was  reorttanispd 
ji.nd,  while  Mr.  Lundoff  coutlniicd  to  serve,  the  chalrmiinship  was  taken  over 
by  Mr.  W.  A.  Starrett.  The  reason  for  this  was  that  the  report  of  May  9  U»- 
dioated  that  one  of  the  duties  of  the  committee  would  be  to  deal  with  the  con> 
tracting  industry.  Both  Mr.  LundofT  and  Mr.  Tuttle  were  themselves  bnildent. 
whereas  Mr.  Starrett  was  an  architect  and  engineer  by  profession  and  there- 
fore he  might  be  considered  to  occupy  a  more  disinterested  position,  llils 
change  was  entirely  a  concession  to  policy  for  throughout  their  service  on  the 
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Emergency  Oonstmctlon  Committee  both  Mr.  Tuttle  and  Mr.  Lnndoff  served 
with  entire  disinterestedness.  Both  of  them  withdrew  their  concerns  from 
consideration  by  the  Emergency  Construction  Committee  for  any  work  which 
might  come  under  their  purview,  which  meant  practically  all  of  the  Govern- 
ment's building  program. 

6.  After  the  submission  of  the  report  of  May  9,  which  was  duly  accepted  by 
the  General  Munitions  Board,  the  committee  proceeded  on  the  information  of 
three  coordinate  factors  that  would  go  to  make  up  the  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment's building  program.    They  were  as  follows: 

(a)  The  formation  of  a  contract  which  would  allow  for  the  immediate  start- 
ing of  such  construction  projects  as  would  be  decided  upon  by  the  Government, 
before  plans  and  specifications  could  be  completed  and  while  only  the  merest 
ontMne  of  the  scope  of  the  work  could  be  ascertained.  The  law  provides  that 
all  Government  structures  shall  be  built  upon  completed  plans  and  specifica- 
tions, and  that  contracts  shall  be  let  only  after  due  advertising  for  bids  and 
the  receipt  and  public  opening  of  such  bids ;  provision  also  being  made  for  the 
award  of  such  contracts  to  the  lowest  bidder.  The  law,  however,  makes  the 
exception  that  in  case  of  war  emergency  the  Secretary  of  War  may  declare 
that  structures  under  contemplation  are  war  emergencies  and  under  this  dec- 
laration he  can  proceed  vrith  their  construction  without  taking  bids.  Hence 
the  term,  emergency  construction  program,  and  the  name,  emergency  construc- 
tion committee. 

(b)  The  extent  of  the  program  demanded  an  administrative  organization 
built  up  on  modem  lines  to  get  quick  results  in  the  conduct  of  a  vast  building 
program.  It  had  been  decided  by  the  Secretary  of  War  that  war  activities 
In  so  far  as  possible  wonld  be  carried  on  by  the  existing  machinery  of  the 
Army.  Hence  the  administrative  machinery  had  to  be  along  the  lines  of  Army 
organization.  The  Construction  and  Repair  Division  of  the  Quartermaster 
Corps,  which  through  years  of  oi)eratlon  under  the  old  field  service  regulations 
had  been  charged  withallconstruction  work  excepting  work  in  the  theater  of  op- 
erations (which  was  a  function  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers),  was  the  best  founda- 
tion upon  which  to  construct  this  new  administrative  organization.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  it  consisted  of  a  colonel  and  two  captains  with  a  small 
staff  of  stenographers  and  draftsmen.  The  orgEinizatlon  was  hopelessly  Inade- 
quate for  any  considerable  building  program.  However,  the  lines  of  authority 
had  been  well  established,  and  the  traditional  contact  with  the  TTnited  States 
Treasury,  the  Comptroller's  office,  the  Judge  Advocate  General,  and  various 
bureaus  of  the  Army  created  a  substantial  foundation  Mfoa  which  the  vast 
enlargement  could  be  made. 

(c)  If  the  work  were  to  be  undertaken  without  delay — as  emergency  work — 
a  survey  of  the  contracting  Industry  was  necessary.  This  would  enable  the 
Government  to  choose  from  all  of  the  contractors  of  the  country  those  best 
equipped  to  handle  the  vast,  emergent  projects  that  would  be  constantly  arising. 
The  theory  of  this  survey  would  be  to  get  for  the  Government  contractors  of 
known  and  tried  ability  who  bad  been  used  to  conducting  large  and  Important 
enterprises  and  whose  going  organizations  were  ready  and  equipped  to  perform 
with  the  least  possible  delay  the  construction  work.  The  accidental  nature  of 
the  projects  that  were  sure  to  arise  Indicated  that  there  would  have  to  be  In 
the  Government  a  live,  going  survey,  refreshed  with  Information  obtained 
almost  continuously  showing  just  what  the  concerns  were  doing,  as  well  as 
keeping  before  the  Government  going  Information  as  to  the  amount  of  work 
on  hand,  the  changes  In  personnel,  and  the  disposition  of  their  plants  and 
equipment. 

7.  In  the  matter  of  formation  of  the  contract  much  counsel  was  taken.  A 
sort  of  general  committee  formed  of  the  various  bureaus  concerned,  and  at  that 
time  including  representatives  of  the  Navy  and  the  Shipping  Board,  met  almost 
dally  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  terms  of  the  contract.  The  Navy's 
representatives  were  various — Admiral  Rousseau,  Admiral  Capps,  Mr.  C.  D. 
Thurber  (now  lieutenant  commander),  and  on  one  or  two  occasions  other  high 
ofilcials  of  the  Navy  Department.  Mr.  L.  W.  Call  (now  Col.  Call)  represented 
the  Judge  Advocate  General,  and  all  meetings  were  attended  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  legal  department  of  the  General  Munitions  Board. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Saeger  and  Mr.  Louis  Wehle  both  took  an  active  Interest,  and 
Mr.  R.  J.  Bulkley,  head  of  the  Legal  Section,  was  al'o  very  attentive  to  the  de- 
liberations. Not  only  wa.s  the  advice  of  the  people  above  referred  to  obtained, 
but  leading  men  In  the  contracting  Industry  were  asked  to  come  to  Washing- 
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ton  to  give  their  views  and  assist  In  the  development  of  the  contract.  About 
200  contracting  concerns  were  interviewed  during  the  month  of  May  and  much 
valuable  data  was  gathered  as  to  the  cost  of  doing  business.  It  Is  here  perti- 
nent to  record  that  on  the  business  of  about  the  first  300  concerns  in  the 
United  States  the  average  cost  of  doing  business  was  about  3  per  cent  on  their 
total  annual  volume.  (Some  few  ran  as  low  as  IJ  per  cent,  and  others  ran 
as  high  as  6  per  cent.)  Leading  architects  and  engineers  were  also  conanlted. 
as  were  the  officers  of  contracting  aBsociatlons.  It  will,  therefore,  be  seen 
that  the  form  of  contract  which  was  finally  submitted  to  the  War  Industrie* 
Board  for  approval  was  the  result  of  much  labor  and  deliberation.  The  form 
of  contract  is  again  referred  to  in  paragraph  20.  It  should  he  here  recorded 
that  when  the  deliberations  were  about  finished  and  the  contract  was  ne*r  its 
final  draft,  the  Emergency  Construction  Committee  was  surprised  to  receive 
word  from  the  Navy  Department  that  It  did  not  acquiesce  in  the  recommemta- 
tlon  about  to  be  made.  Admiral  Harris,  then  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards 
and  Docks,  sent  a  note  to  Mr.  Scott  stating  that  he  regarded  the  pro|MMied  coit- 
tract  as  Inadequate,  but  since  his  representatives  had  contributed  much  to  the 
deliberations  and,  further,  since  he  made  no  tuggestlon  as  to  where  the  loop- 
holes occurred,  his  comment  could  not  be  regarded  as  constructive  critidani. 
On  or  about  June  1, 1917,  the  General  Munitions  Board  accepted  the  final  draft 
of  the  form  of  contract  as  prepared  by  the  Emergency  Construction  Commit- 
tee and  recommended  its  use  to  the  Construction  Division  (then  the  Cantou- 
ment  Division)  of  the  Army. 

It  has  been  observed  by  the  Emergency  Construction  Committee  that  the 
Navy  has  had  various  policies  In  the  conduct  of  its  building  program.  Much 
of  its  work  was  let  on  the  so-called  lump->'um  basis,  but  much  of  it  was  let 
on  the  basis  of  cost  plus  10  per  cent,  and  while  many  reports  indicate  that 
the  Navy  has  conducted  Its  work  only  on  a  lump-sum  basis,  there  Is  ample 
Information  in  the  files  of  the  Emergency  Construction  Committee  to  Indi- 
cate that  the  vast  amount  it  let  on  cost  plus  10  per  cent  would  have  warranted 
the  Navy  in  joining  hands  with  the  Army  In  putting  Into  effect  a  uniform  policy 
of  construction.  Its  failure  to  do  so  has  cost  the  Navy  vast  sums  of  money,  and 
the  proof  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  very  contractors  who  were  receivlnc 
these  very  favorable  10  per  cent  contracts  were  at  the  same  time  soliciting, 
and  in  some  cases  receiving  work  from  the  Construction  Division  of  tlie  Am»y 
on  the  standard  emergency  form  of  contract  formulated  by  the  General  Muni- 
tions Board. 

8.  The  organization  of  the  Construction  Division  out  of  the  old  Con.itruc- 
tlon  and  Repair  Department  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  was  a  most  difficult 
and  trying  task.  The  old  precedents  of  the  War  Department  kept  rising  ap 
to  defeat  modem  methods  and,  while  nearly  all  of  the  officials  of  the  War 
Department  strove  diligently  to  compensate  these  drawbacks,  there  were  many 
Insuperable  traditional  forms  which  were  fundamental  with  the  stroctnre 
upon  which  the  new  organization  had  to  be  built,  and  the  new  scheme  o* 
organization  had  to  take  them  Into  account. 

For  example,  old  rulings  as  to  the  account.nblUty  for  property  and  money 
which  still  obtainetl  through  the  comptroller's  department  kept  rising  up 
to  complicate  the  organization  of  the  accountancy  end  of  the  work.  So 
persistent  was  this  difficulty  found  by  the  General  Munitions  Board,  not 
only  In  the  construction  work  but  in  all  matters  with  which  the  boartl  was 
then  dealing,  that  an  accountancy  committee  was  formwl  In  the  board  that 
was  supposed  to  unify  and  simplify  the  cumbersome  .system  found  to  he  In 
vogue.  .Tust  about  tlie  time  the  accountancy  committee  got  under  way  th!« 
organization  of  the  Construction  Division  was  In  flux,  and.  unfortunately 
for  the  building  program,  the  point  of  view  of  these  accountants  was  allowed 
too  much  to  prevail.  The  thing  to  be  done  became  subordinated  to  the  matter 
of  recording  It.  It  was  as  though  the  conduct  of  a  game  were  turned  over 
to  the  score  keepers  rather  than  to  the  players  In  order  that  the  score  should 
always  look  neat  and  symmetrical.  The  havoc  created  by  these  accountanta 
was  responsible  for  the  loss  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the  Government  becsose 
of  the  cumbersome  methods  which  they  Imposed,  in  spite  of  all  protests. 
The  situation,  indeed,  became  so  bad  that  along  In  July,  1917.  when  the 
cantonments  were  getting  in  full  swing,  the  perversion  of  original  Intent 
by  these  accountants  had  become  so  marked  that  they  actually  had  It 
framed  up  to  supersede  the  contracting  officer.  Col.  I.  W.  UtteJl,  then  In 
charge  of  the  Construction  Division,  and  make  the  accountancy  officers  solely 
responsible  for  the  construction  work. 
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The  foregoing  Is  brought  In  not  so  much  In  the  way  of  criticizing  these 
people  as  td  record  the  original  difficulties  and  to  give  a  clue  to  some  of- 
the  forces  which  contributed  toward  the  early  apparent  disorganization 
of  the  Construction  Division.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  officers  of  the 
Ck>iistniction  Division  had  been  called  from  the  best  engineering  and  con- 
structional agencies  of  the  United  States.  These  men  had  gladly  laid  dovra 
important  and  lucrative  positions  to  take  charge  of  the  construction  work, 
and  therefore  the  point  must  be  emphasized  as  to  the  usurpation  of  their 
functions  and  authorities  by  these  accountants,  who  viewed  the  operation 
purely  from  the  point  of  view  of  determining  the  accuracy  of  the  arithmetic 
and  linking  up  the  lines  of  authority,  which  they  seemed  to  regard  of 
superior  imi>ortance  to  the  actual  thing  to  be  done. 

9.  One  who  has  followed  with  care  the  history  of  the  Construction  Division 
in  the  conduct  of  the  vast  building  enterprise  which  it  has  gone  through  with 
will  look  back  with  some  surprise  over  the  ground  that  has  been  covered, 
seeing  on  the  one  hand  the  marvelous  accomplishments  in  the  way  of  engineer- 
ing, but  failing,  perhaps,  to  understand  the  subcurrent  of  distress  that  the 
responsible  men  were  undergoing  by  reason  of  the  difficulties  above  referred  to. 
The  lesson  to  be  drawn,  if  occasion  ever  arises  for  the  Government  again 
to  undertake  a  vast  emergency  program,  is  that  the  construction  work  should 
be  turned  over  to  construction  people,  of  experience  in  the  normal  practices 
of  the  construction  Industry,  and  the  matter  of  accounting  should  in  all. 
cases  be  subordinated  to  the  prime  consideration  of  getting  the  structure 
through  on  time  and  economically.  Good  engineering  practices  have  no  quarrel 
with  proper  accountability. 

10.  The  report  of  May  9  of  the  emergency  constniction  committee,  on  which 
Its  subsequent  activities  were  largely  based,  suggested  that  a  survey  of  the 
industry  should  be  made,  and  accordingly  the  General  Munitions  Board  in- 
structed the  emergency  construction  committee  to  proceed  with  such  a  servey. 
Xo  one  man  or  group  of  men  could  possibly  know  all  of  the  competent  contract- 
ing concerns  of  the  country  and  accordingly  it  was  decided  to  address  the 

•people  of  the  country  who  had  been  dealing  with  the  contracting  industry,  ask- 
ing for  confidential  opinions  as  to  who  were  the  best  equipped  constructors. 
Accordingly,  a  questionnaire  (copy  of  which  is  hereto  attached,  marked  "Ex- 
hibit D")  was  sent  to  the  members  of  all  of  the  chapters  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects.  It  Is  proper  here  to  record  the  valuable  service  that 
the  institute  rendered  in  this  as  in  other  matters  upon  which  it  was  addressed 
by  this  committee.  In  this  work  of  sending  the  questionnaires  they  gave  the 
heartiest  support  an^l  their  principal  officials  put  themselves  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Emergency  construction  committee  for  the  completion  of  the  survey. 
About  2,000  copies  of  the  questionnaire  here  referred  to  were  sent  out.  Nearly 
2,000  replies  were  received,  which  gave  valuable  Information  on  about  1,100 
construction  concerns.  The  questionnaires  were  similarly  sent  to  the  chief 
engineers  of  all  of  the  leading  railroads  of  the  country,  the  constructional  de- 
partments of  the  large  industrial  concerns,  such  as  the  General  Electric,  Ar- 
mour &  Co.,  National  Biscuit,  etc.  These  also  rendered  valuable  assistance, 
with  the  result  that  by  about  .Tune  1  the  committee  was  in  possession  of  the 
names  of  about  1,800  contracting  concerns  throughout  the  country.  These  were 
catalogued  and  cross-referenced,  both  geographically  and  alphabetically,  and 
the  present  files  of  the  emergency  construction  committee  are  based  on  this 
original  system  of  Inquiry.  Since  then  the  flies  have,  of  course,  been  widely 
supplemented,  both  by  personal  observation  of  the  committee  members  and  by 
information  otherwise  gathered  in  the  committee's  constant  efforts  to  keep  the 
files  up  to  date  and  alive. 

11.  Having  received  the  names  of  these  contracting  concerns,  a  second  ques- 
tionnaire was  prepared  (copy  of  which  is  hereto  attached,  marked  "  Exhibit 
E").  These  questionnaires  were  sent  to  the  concerns  whose  names  had  been 
received  through  the  agency  of  the  original  survey,  and  were  designed  to  get 
from  these  concerns  their  own  statements  as  to  their  standing,  ability,  etc.  It 
will  be  noted  that  this  questionnaire  asks  for  references,  and  when  such  refer- 
ences were  given,  letters  of  query  were  addressed  to  those  referred  to,  and 
many  replies  were  received.  The  files  would  thus  contain  confidential  com- 
ment from  architects  and  engineers  of  experience,  the  statement  of  the  con- 
tractors themselves  as  to  their  own  organizations  and  abilities,  and  supple- 
mentary statements  from  people  to  whom  they  may  have  referred  In  presenting 
their  names  for  consideration.  In  other  words,  the  ffies  contain  what  other 
people  said  about  the  contractor  as  well  as  :what  he  said  about  himself. 
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The  upkeep  of  these  flies  has  been  one  of  the  principal  actlTltiea  of  the 
onergency  construction  committee.  It  has  maintained  an  office  force  for  tbls 
work  and  the  members  of  the  committee  have  been  charged  with  maintaining 
and  supplementing  the  flies.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  policy  to  answer  all  coi^ 
respondence  promptly,  to  receive  courteously  all  applicants  who  cared  to  apfiear 
I)ersonally  before  the  committee,  to  give  them  proper  and  Intelligent  attention, 
and  to  receive  from  them  for  the  files  such  additional  information  as  would 
augment  the  general  fund  of  infomiation,  to  the  end  that  when  a  contract  came 
up  for  which  any  contractor  might  be  peculiarly  fitted,  all  of  his  qoallflcatioas 
would  be  before  us  so  that  quick  determination  as  to  which  concttn  seemed 
best  fitted  to  do  the  work  could  be  made. 

12.  The  policy  pursued  In  the  recommendation  of  contractors  was  under  the 
purview  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  for  in  the  early  days  of  the  acUvittes  of  the 
Emergency  Construction  Committee  the  Secretary  of  War  took  a  very  definite 
Interest  In  its  work  and  was  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  committee's  ac- 
tivities. On  at  least  one  occasion  he  attended  a  meeting  of  the  committee  when 
the  first  estimates  for  the  building  of  the  cantonments  were  under  consideration 
and  throughout  the  conduct  of  the  Government's  buikltng  program  he  has  been 
especially  familiar  with  the  work.  The  policy  adopted  seemed  to  have  met  with 
favor  in  the  War  Department. 

It,  of  course,  became  generally  known  throughout  the  industry  Just  what  the 
activities  of  the  committee  were  to  be,  and  contractors  commenced  floddnc  to 
Washington  to  lay  their  claims  for  consideration  before  the  Government.  Many 
of  these  found  their  way  to  Congressmen  and  Senators,  who.  In  turn,  would 
Introduce  them  to  members  of  the  committee.  Many  would  come  with  personal 
letters  to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  and,  la  foct, 
many  applicants  i'ntroduce<1  to  the  President  direct  were  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee for  guidance  and  information. 

It  was  the  endeavor  of  the  committee  members  and  the  officer  staff  to  treat 
all  applicants  alike.  Fullest  possible  Information  would  be  given  out  Recoc- 
nitlon  was  always  given  to  the  personal  Introduction  from  whatever  quarter, 
with  the  result  that  the  Emergency  Construction  Committee  organization  has 
felt  throughout  the  conduct  of  the  building  program  that  It  had  the  sympathy 
and  support  of  the  contracting  industry ;  albeit  many  were  called,  bat  few  were 
chosen. 

Categorical  references  to  the  activities  of  this  committee  are  made  in  other 
reports  herein  referred  to.  but,  as  those  reports  Indicate,  it  would  sfmply  be 
Impossible  to  record  all  the  things  that  happened  in  the  vastly  diverse  balUlas 
programs  that  came  under  its  purview. 

13.  While  the  matter  of  maintaining  the  War  Industries  Board's  sarrer  of 
the  contracting  industry  was  the  most  conspicuous  of  its  duties,  nevertbelesa 
the  conduct  of  the  work  Itself  was  a  matter  of  great  concern.  Reference  above 
to  the  difficulties  of  the  establishment  of  the  construction  division  Indicates  a 
period  of  anxiety  which  can  not  be  said  to  have  culminated  until  the  termlna- 
tton  of  the  war.  The  Construction  Division,  while  composed  of  the  very  best 
men  who  could  be  obtained,  was  nevertheless  a  large,  green,  and  new  organisa- 
tion. Much  time  was  given  by  committee  members  In  attending  the  meetin«i  of 
the  Construction  Division  throughout  the  period  of  the  building  of  the  canton- 
ments and,  in  fact,  throughout  the  conduct  of  the  war  program.  Advice  and 
counsel  on  all  sorts  of  .subjects  were  sought  and  given.  Many  delicate  sftnatloos 
arose  where  the  Emergency  Construction  Committee  Interceded  in  behalf  of  the 
Construction  Division.  The  flies  of  the  (Committee  through  the  period  frocn 
September  to  December,  1917,  are  replete  with  reference  to  Interferences  tnai 
other  branches  of  the  Government.  Although  the  form  of  contract  propoweil 
by  the  Emergency  Construction  Committee  had  been  generally  accepted  by  the 
Army  there  were  many  sporadic  attempts  to  digress  from  It,  and  some  were 
carried  out  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  Government's  fhterest 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  Signal  Corps  had  a  separate  bnUdlng  ormnl- 
zatlon  and  undertook  niiiny  constructional  projects  Incidental  to  the  Slenal 
Corps'  program.  The  Signal  Cmps  used  the  emergency  form  of  contract,  but 
toward  the  end  of  Its  activitlps  it  commenced  to  tinker  with  this  contract  a 
good  deal,  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  results  accomplished. 

14.  The  early  activities  of  the  j'mergency  construction  committee  and  the 
Construction  Division  are  so  Interwoven  that  it  Is  almoet  Imposstblp  to  m^m- 
rate  them.  The  original  committee  referre<l  to  In  the  first  paragraphs  of  this 
communication  was  shortly  after  its  formation  augmented  by  the  addition  of 
Slaj.  William  Kelly,  Corps  of  Kngineers  (now  a  brigadier  general  aenrinit  la 
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Prance),  and  commencing  about  June  1,  1917,  Frederick  Law  Olmsted.  Thus 
the  committee  consisted  of  MaJ.  W.  A.  Starrett,  ctiairman,  M.  C.  Tuttle,  C.  W. 
Landofl,  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  and  Maj.  William  Kelly.  In  the  latter  part 
of  Jane,  1917,  C.  W.  Lundoff  resigned,  and  the  committee  carried  along  over  a 
considerable  time  with  the  four  remaining  members. 

On  or  about  August  15,  1917,  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  response  to  certain 
criticisms  that  was  gaining  currency  that  organized  labor  was  not  being  repre- 
sented, requested  that  consideration  be  given  to  organized  labor  in  the  delibera- 
tions as  to  the  recommendation  of  contractors. 

A  letter  was  written  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, copy  of  which  is  hereto  attached,  marked  "  Bxhiblt  F,"  In  which  it  was 
spedflcally  requested  that  organized  labor  be  considered.  At  that  time  the 
qnestlon  was  not  a  particularly  pressing  one,,  because  the  building  industry  for 
years  prior  to  the  war  had  been  almost  solidly  union.  Particularly  was  this 
true  of  the  large  concerns  whose  names  would  be  most  likely  to  come  up  for 
consideration.  However,  there  was  an  undercurrent  of  distrust  on  the  part  of 
union  labor,  due  to  the  fact  that  contractors  who  had  followed  railroad  build- 
ing excluslTely  were  getting  some  of  this  construction  work,  and  these  were 
not  in  the  habit  of  employing  union  labor.  In  the  original  16  cantonments 
there  were  4  concerns  thus  classified  by  union  labor  and  were  opposed  by  the 
nnlon.s  on  that  account.  Moreover,  the  labor  question  being  of  such  vital  im- 
portance throughout  the  whole  war  preparation  program,  it  seemed  entirely 
proper  that  a  representative  of  union  labor  should  be  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  matter  was.lald  before  the  War  Industries  Board  shortly  after 
Mr.  Hugh  Frayne  had  Joined  that  body,  and  the  emergency  construction  com- 
mittee went  on  record  squarely  in  favor  of  having  a  labor  member. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  John  Donlln,  the  representative  of  the  building  trades  in 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  was  appointed  and  has  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  commltte  since  his  appointment.  Mr.  Donlln  has  served  most  in- 
valuably. His  point  of  view  was  frankly  that  of  organized  labor.  ■  Neverthe- 
less he  at  all  times  put  the  country's  Interest  above  what  he  considered  labor's 
Interest  when  the  two  came  In  conflict.  Throughout  his  work  he  has  shown  a 
fine  perception  of  the  diflicult  problems  Involved  and  has  given  diligently  of 
bis  effort  in  the  service  of  the  Government.  It  will  be  difficult  for  those  not 
fully  familiar  with  the  taxing  problems  that  constantly  arose  to  appreciate 
how  splendidly  Mr.  Donlln  lent  his  effort  toward  seeing  that  the  construction 
'  program  should  be  completed  with  the  least  possible  delay  and  in  the  best 
Interest  of  the  Government. 

15.  Mr.  Olmsted  laid  down  his  business  and  removed  to  Washington  that  he 
might  give  his  undivided  time  to  the  work  of  the  construction  program.  He 
was  Indefatigable  In  his  service  in  planning  the  cantonments  and  his  great 
knowledge  as  a  city  planner,  together  with  his  fine  attainments  In  the  general 
knowledge  of  great  constructional  enterprises,  made  him  invaluable  in  every 
stage  of  the  work.  Among  his  many  activities  he  organized  throughout  the 
country  the  city  planners  and  had  them  as  reserve  boards  of  consultation.  No- 
tice was  sent  to  the  department  commanders,  who  were  charged  with  locating 
the  sites  of  the  cantonments,  that  these  boards  would  wait  upon  them  and  ren- 
der gratuitous  service  in  advising  as  to  the  possibilities  of  the  sites  under  con- 
sideration. Many  of  the  department  commanders  availed  themselves  of  this 
service  with  the  result  that,  while  every  site  may  not  have  been  ideal,  never- 
theless the  department  commanders  had  the  benefit  of  expert  opinion  on  such 
sites  as  they  did  select,  and  in  more  than  one  instance  the  choice  of  an  inferior 
site  was  avoided  by  reason  of  these  organizations  that  Mr.  Olmsted  had  so  ably 
organized. 

16.  As  the  cantonments  were  under  design  other  questions  arose.  Water 
supply,  sewage  disposal,  fire  prevention,  sanitation,  and  hygiene  became  fac- 
tors. Mr.  Olmstead  marshaled  the  engineering  talent  of  the  country  in  the  solu- 
tion of  these  questions.  Among  many  who  gave  their  services  was  Mr.  Leonard 
Metcalf,  the  eminent  waterwork  and  public-utilities  specialist,  of  Boston,  Mass., 
He  also  laid  down  his  private  work  and  came  to  Washington  to  live  through  the 
hot  summer  of  1917.  Night  after  night  there  men  worked  in  the  new  offices  of 
the  construction  division,  then  grown  to  such  size  that  It  occupied  the  entire 
building  at  1333  F  Street.  George  W.  Fuller,  the  well-known  expert  on  sewage 
disposal  and  surface  drainage  left  his  important  business  in  New  York  to  give 
his  services,  working  continuously  here  In  Wshington  with  these  other  men, 
under  stress  of  weather  and  long  hours,  that  the  work  on  the  cantonments 
might  not  be  delayed  a  single  hour. 
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In  those  early  months  of  service  the  activities  of  the  committee  were  sodi 
that  the  sessions  were  almost  continuous.  Meetings  would  be  called  early  in 
the  morning  and  run  right  through  until  late  at  night,  witb  only  short  Inter- 
missions. Sometimes  the  meetings  would  constitate  an3rwhere  from  12  to  20 
persons ;  the  experts  of  the  country  who  were  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  fUn 
their  services,  all  Interested  in  the  great  fundamental  questions  of  OFKanlxatlon. 
planning,  specifying,  and  policy  formation. 

17.  It  was  here  that  Mr.  Tuttle's  genius  served  so  splendidly.  It  was  doe  to 
his  clear  vision  that  many  of  the  fundamental  solntlona  were  made,  and  evoi 
at  this  time  anyone  reading  over  the  records  of  that  time  of  the  committee 
is  continuously  reminded  of  the  clear  thinking  of  Mr.  Tattle  as  to  tbe  canses  at 
work  and  probable  results  that  would  ensue.  This  late  reading  Indicates  his 
almost  prophetic  vision  in  his  estimate  of  the  constructional  problems  then 
confronting  the  country.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  splendid  organiza- 
tional ability  of  Mr.  Tuttle,  and  the  logical  and  analytical  quality  of  Mr. 
Olmstead's  mind,  gave  the  Emergency  Cktnstmctlon  Conmilttee  any  soccess  It 
may  have  ultimately  attained. 

18.  In  the  latter  part  of  July,  1917,  Maj.  Kelly  was  ordered  into  service  In 
France,  and  although  there  is  no  formal  reference  to  his  retirement  from  the 
Emergency  Construction  Committee  (the  recent  records  of  the  committee  make 
no  mention  of  him),  to  all  intents  and  purposes  he  ceased  to  be  a  part  of  tbe 
committee  about  August  1,  1917. 

19.  The  Construction  Division,  while  built  on  the  skeleton  of  the  old  Con- 
struction and  Repair  Division  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  in  spite  of  all 
efforts  to  the  contrary,  drifted  into  a  more  or  less  anomalous  position,  due 
in  part  to  its  rapid  growth  and  the  numerous  responsibilities  that  were  forced 
upon  it,  and  in  part  to  the  failure  of  other  departments  of  the  Government 
to  comprehend  its  functions.  The  principal  officers  of  the  Division  were 
drawn  variously  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  the 
Ordnance-  Corps,  and  the  Signal  Corps,  and,  while  they  reported  to  the  bead 
of  the  Construction  Division  direct,  there  was  a  great  undercurrent  of  mis- 
understanding as  to  the  detail  of  the  functions  that  each  bureau  was  to 
perform  In  supplying  information  and  cooperation  to  the  Construction  Divisioa. 

20.  Tbe  manifest  interferences  from  these  other  bureaus  in  startlni;  little 
building  enterprises  of  their  own,  culminated  in  the  Issuance  on  October  S. 
1917,  of  an  order  by  The  Adjutant  General  directing  all  construction  work  lo 
this  country  to  be  conducted  by  the  Construction  Division.  At  that  time  there 
were  probably  20  different  constructional  organizations  either  under  way  or 
in  contemplation  In  the  various  bureaus  of  the  Government.  Every  bnrean 
that  wanted  to  have  anything  built  (and  the  necessity  for  buildings  was 
suddenly  dawning  on  all  of  these  departments  that  had  so  long  detaywl 
consideration  of  this  necessity)  commenced  getting  up  its  own  building  depart- 
ment. At  one  time  there  lay  before  the  Emergency  Construction  Committee 
information  concerning  five  different  building  departments  In  the  Ordnanor 
Department  alone.  There  was  no  apparent  coordination  between  theae.  nor 
any  attempt  at  coordination  with  the  duly  accredited  agency  set  up  to  do 
this  work — the  Construction  Division.  The  War  Industries  Board  was  appealnl 
to  over  and  over  again,  but  It  was  i)erhaps  without  power  In  the  matter. 
and.  moreover,  the  subject  was  a  technical  one  and  seemed  not  to  be  in  line 
with  the  general  run  of  activities  which  so  engaged  the  board's  attention. 

21.  It  is  realized  that  the  activities  of  the  committee  were  at  times  troohle- 
fiome  to  the  War  Industries  Board.  In  the  first  place,  the  highly  tedinkvl 
nature  of  the  subject  made  Its  activities  a  question  for  experts,  and  the  War 
Industries  Board  was  never  able  to  square  the  construction  program  with 
the  other  things  it  was  doing.  The  purcliase  of  building  materials  compaml 
reasonably  with  other  purchases  with  which  the  War  Industries  Board  had 
to  deal,  but  the  recommendation  of  contractors,  which  In  effect  anxranted  to 
allocation  (since  it  had  become  an  unwritten  law  in  the  War  Department  that 
all  questions  of  the  selection  of  contractors  should  be  refrrred  to  the  Bmer- 
gency  Construction  Committee),  was  a  matter  based  nn  the  opinions  of  the 
niembers  of  the  Emergency  Construction  Committee  and  wn?.  therefore,  alwjirt 
open  to  question.  This  allocation  (for  such  it  amounted  to),  together  wi»h 
the  form  of  contract,  made  the  Emergency  Construction  Committee  the  tartrt 
for  all  manner  of  criticism.  Again,  the  difficulty  of  explaining  a  compHcatel 
and  technical  subject  to  a  critical  public  rendered  the  work  exceedingly  sefi»i- 
tlve  to  these  outside  influences.  Maj.  Faster,  who  has  probably  Kiven  nore 
thought  than  anybody  else  connected  with  the  War  Industries  Board  to  this 
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whole  question,  and  whose  deep  study  of  the  matter  has  produced  more  sound 
and  constructire  results  than  that  of  anyone  else  connected  with  this  work, 
lias  written  at  length  on  the  subject.  Attached  hereto,  marked  Exhibit  G,  is 
Ji  memorandum  from  him,  which  sets  forth  the  argument  very  clearly  and 
logically.  One  reading  this  report  gets  a  side  light  on  the  difficulties  that 
beset  the  committee,  but  It  Is  evident  that.  In  Its  last  analysis,  the  committee 
was  only  applying  on  a  large  scale  and  scientifically  the  procedure  that  had 
been  for  years  the  practice  of  private  Industry  In  carrying  out  its  large 
commercial  projects. 

22.  In  August,  1917,  the  Council  of  National  Defense  decided  to  build  Its 
own  building,  for,  with  the  growing  activities  of  the  War  Industries  Board, 
It  was  fast  outgrowing  Its  quarters  in  the  Munsey  Building.  The  question 
was  referred  to  the  Emergency  Construction  Committee,  and  a  plan  for 
building  a  temporary  two-story  structure  at  Eighteenth  and  D  Streets  was 
devised  and  submitted.  Pursuant  to  that  reiwrt  the  building  was  started  on 
September  2,  1917,  and  on  October  14  the  structure  was  substantially  completed 
and  the  Council  of  National  Defense  commenced  to  occupy  It.  The  funds  were 
provided  from  the  President's  special  emergency  fund  of  $100,000,000  and 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  was  designated  contracting  officer.  At  about 
the  same  time  the  Pood  Administration  needed  space  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  Council  of  National  Defense  it  took  advantage  of  the  work  that  the 
Emergency  Construction  Committee  had  done  and  shortly  after  the  com- 
mencement of  work  on  the  Council  of  National  Defense  Building,  the  Food 
Administration  Building  No.  1  was  started  on  the  opposite  corner  of  Eighteenth 
and  D  Streets  NW. 

This  activity  led  to  a  succession  of  building  operations  all  under  the  direction 
of  the  committee,  the  chairman  In  each  case  acting  as  contracting  ofScer.  The 
buildings  thus  built  were: 


Approxi- 
mate cost. 

Orossarea. 

Council  of  NfttiOKial  Defense ;. 

t22S,000 
340,000 
400,000 
225,000 
20.000 
380,000 
850,000 
835,000 

Square  feet. 
105,234 
145, 178 

Food  No.  1  and  Fuel  No.  1 

172,613 

80,976 

7,396 

JTiHil  Aiftninllftrrtfon  Kn,  2. 

Fuel  Administration  No.  3 

185.148 

War  Trade  Board 

260,344 
280,208 

Total 

3,075,000 

1,226,083 

In  June,  1917,  Congress  had  appropriated  funds  for  building  temporary 
^ace  at  Sixth  and  B  Streets  and  the  work  was  put  under  the  charge  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds,  Col.  Ridley,  Corps  of  Engineers. 
The  committee  advised  with  Col.  Ridley  In  this  work  and  recommended 
methods  of  procedure  that  were  largely  followed,  for  at  that  time  all  coi.- 
structlon  had  not  been  officially  placed  under  the  Construction  Division.  It 
is  to  be  pointed  out  that  this  activity  of  the  emergency  construction  com- 
mittee arose  more  or  less  as  a  side  Issue  and  was  carried  on,  in  so  far  as 
possible,  in  cooperation  with  the  Construction  Division.  The  reason  for  put- 
ting the  work  under  the  emerger.cy  construction  committee  and  not  under 
the  Construction  Division  arose  from  construction  of  the  law  under  which 
the  President's  fund  was  to  be  disbursed.  For  some  reason  which  was  never 
quite  clear  to  the  committee  It  seemed  advisable  not  to  merge  the  allowances 
from  the  President's  fund  with  the  funds  regularly  appropriated  by  Congress 
for  war  purposes. 

Permission  was  granted  by  the  War  Industries  Board  to  the  emergency 
construction  committee  to  call  together  a  subcommittee  of  eminent  archi- 
tects who  would  frame  an  equitable  form  of  contract  which  would  suit  the 
emergency  situation  arising,  whether  in  housing  or  In  the  general  building 
program,  and  give  a  basis  upon  which  the  Government  could  avail  itself  of 
the  valuable  services  that  the  profession  had  to  offer.  This  subcommittee  had 
many  conferences  In  Washington  with  the  emergency  construction  committee. 
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Mr.  Eidlitz,  wbose  Housing  Bureau  was  then  assoming  form,  joined  fa 
some  of  the  meetings,  lending  counsel  and  advice,  and  on  Noronber  10,  U17, 
a  report  was  submitted  by  this  subcommittee,  copy  of  which  is  herewith  at- 
tached, marked  Exhibit  H.  This  report  was  commended  to  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board  by  the  emergency  construction  committee  but  nothinj;  erer 
came  of  It  beyond  the  forwarding  of  it  to  the  Construction  Division  by  the 
War  Industries  Board.  The  board  did  not  formally  acc^t  the  report.  It 
is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  question  could  not  have  received  a  definite 
condnslon  of  the  board.  The  recommendation  of  the  snbcommlttee  was  an 
exceptionally  good  one  and  the  Qovernmeat  nntlonbtedly  would  have  been  the 
gainer  by  the  acceptance  of  the  form  of  contract  or  something  similar  to  it. 
and  the  more  general  use  of  existing  architectural  organizations  in  the  eon- 
duct  of  its  emergency  construction  program. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  toward  the  end  of  the  war  the  Gonstmctiou  Diviaioa 
took  up  and  modified  this  contract  and  put  the  modified  form  Into  effect  la 
some  few  cases.  The  Housing  Bureau  definitely  adopted  an  oCBdal  relation 
with  the  profession,  but  as  to  what  that  relation  was  the  emergen*^  con- 
struction committee  had  no  definite  knowledge  and,  so  fa.r  as  the  committee 
is  aware,  the  architectural  policy  of  the  bureau  wtm  never  referred  to  tbe 
War  IiMustries  Board,  nor  was  the  board  apprised  of  the  bureau's  poUcy  la 
this  regard. 

25.  On  January  1,  1918,  Mr.  Tuttle  resigned  from  the  emergency  construc- 
tion committee  to  become  production  manager  of  the  Shilling  Board.  His 
loss  was  keenly  felt. 

26  The  emergency  construction  committee  had  watched  over  the  orfcanlaa- 
tion  and  work  of  the  Construction  Division,  and,  as  here  noted,  had  be^i  doadr 
allied  with  it  in  aU  its  activities.  The  emergency  form  of  contract,  which  had 
stood  the  test  of  about  $200,000,000  worth  of  work,  was  the  rabject  of  moat 
careful  solicitation  during  the  building  of  the  cantonments.  The  end  of  the 
year  1917  gave  an  occasion  to  review  the  work  that  had  been  done  and  it  was 
discovered  that,  in  view  of  the  development  of  the  Construction  Division's 
sui)ervisory  forces  and  the  special  assistance  that  was  being  aflbrded  con- 
tractors In  the  conduct  of  their  work,  such  as  assisting  In  the  allocatlan  of 
orders,  assisting  in  transportation  questions,  and  relieving  the  contractor  of 
certain  phases  of  accountancy,  the  fees  paid  wore  out  of  proportion  to  the 
services  rendered.  Therefore  a  downward  revision  of  the  schedule  of  parent- 
ages was  decided  upon,  and  on  January  18, 1918,  the  committee  addreend  the 
War  Industries  Board  with  a  memorandum  on  the  subject  suggesting  ttils  down- 
ward revision.    Copy  of  memorandum  Is  hereto  attached,  marked  "Exhibit  I." 

This  downward  revision  of  percentages  is  graphically  Illustrated  In  the 
attached  blue  print,  marked  "  Exhibit  J."  Both  tbe  original  and  the  reriaed 
scale  of  percentages  limited  the  total  fee  to  be  earned  under  any  one  cuutinct 
to  $250,000,  but,  whereas  the  original  contract  began  with  a  fee  of  10  per  eent 
and  scaled  down  to  6  per  cent,  the  new  contract  began  with  a  fee  of  7  per  eent 
and  scaled  down  through  a  more  logical  scale  of  redncttons  to  a  ftee  of  2)  per 
cent.  (Curve  of  fees  demonstrating  these  two  scales  of  percentage,  diown  tn 
Exhibit  J,  clearly  Indicates  thla) 

•  •••••  • 

27.  The  early  part  of  the  year  1918  found  the  emergency  constmrtion  rom- 
mittee  and  the  Construction  Division  busily  engaged  in  all  manner  of  hnlldtng 
activities.  While  the  original  cantonments  had  been  completed  they  were  an 
being  enlarged,  additional  roads  constructed,  and  waterworks  Installed.  The 
National  Guard  camps,  originally  Intended  merely  tent  dtles  for  the  temporary 
handling  of  troops,  had  been  practically  develoi)ed  Into  cantonments  with  road*. 
sewers,  base  hospitals,  etc.  All  kinds  of  industrial  activities  had  set  In.  Tbe 
great  powder  and  gas  making  programs  were  on ;  also  the  terminal  and  storage 
programs  which  included  many  interior  depots  and  contemplated  seven  grvat 
port  developments  at  Boston,  Brooklyn,  Newark,  Philadelphia,  Norfolk.  Charles- 
ton, and  New  Orleans. 

About  that  time,  the  various  bureaus  having  made  a  flurry  In  attemptlnit  to 
run  their  own  building  departments,  commraced  to  discover  the  dlflicnltle* 
they  were  getting  into  and  became  more  and  more  aware  of  the  aonndneas 
of  The  Adjutant  General's  order  requiring  that  this  work  be  done  by  the  Con- 
struction Division.  Partial  compliance  of  these  bureaus  had  wt  In  before 
the  end  of  1917,  but  it  was  not  until  along  In  February  that  thpre  was  any 
general  reco^tlon  of  the  necessity  of  conducting  all  of  this  work  nnder  one 
bureau.    The  significance  of  this  order  had  not  been  generally  understood.    By 
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the  bnreaucratic  agencies  it  was  thought  to  be  merely  a  scheme  to  give  this 
new  division  extraordinary  powers.  Such  was  not  the  case.  The  shortage 
of  building  material  and  more  particularly  the  shortage  of  labor  throughout 
the  country  had  produced  a  condition  that  was  approaching  calamitous  pro- 
portions. These  various  building  agencies  of  the  Government  were  competing 
with  each  other  for  both  labor  and  material  with  most  disastrous  results  on 
e\ery  hand.  Labor  was  entering  a  period  of  unprecedentedly  high  wages  and 
unprecedented  inefficiency.  The  competition  that  was  setting  in  became  so 
abnormal  as  to  render  the  building  question  almost  a  national  issue  even  at  a 
time  when  very  great  problems  were  in  the  forefront  of  public  consideration. 
Boards  of  wage  adjustment  of  all  kinds  were  formed  and  attempted  to  func- 
tion. The  Independent  activities  of  the  Navy  and  the  Shipping  Board  were 
commencing  to  bear  fruit  in  further  confusing  an  already  confused  situation. 
Labor  was  paid  almost  anything  it  asked,  and  in  spite  of  this  fact  its  output 
was  constantly  declining. 

•  •**••• 

The  activities  of  the  Construction  Division  had  grown  to  such  an  extent 
and  Its  fimctions  had  become  so  well  established  that  in  the  early  part  of 
1918  it  became  necessary  for  the  General  StafC  to  recognize  its  separate  entity 
and  set  It  up  as  a  separate  division  of  the  Army.  This  was  a  consummation 
that  had  long  been  worked  for  by  the  emergency  construction  committee  and 
therefore  when  on  February  12,  1918,  order  was  Issued  by  the  General  Staff 
accrediting  the  Construction  Division  as  a  separate  division  of  the  Army  It 
was  felt  that  a  definite  step  in  the  right  directions  had  been  made.  (See  copy 
of  order  of  Feb.  12,  1918,  setting  up  Construction  Division,  then  Cantonment 
Division,  marked  "  Exhibit  L.")  Practically  all  of  the  bureaus  of  the  Army  had 
come  to  use  this  division  by  that  time  and  therefore  it  was  more  an  internal 
than  an  external  -reorganization.  A  separate  staff  of  2,400  officers  was  assigned 
to  the  division,  all  to  be  drawn  from  the  Quartemaster  Corps,  however.  The 
Construction  Division,  having  outgrown  its  quarters  at  Fifteenth  and  M  Streets, 
moved  to  the  new  War  Department  structures  at  Seventh  and  B  Streets 
on  March  11,  1918. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  many  of  the  principal  officers  of  that  division,  who 
were  Corps  of  Engineer  men,  were  transferred  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  the  Quartermaster  Corps.  In  that  one  transfer  the  Corps  of  Engineers  lost 
something  like  140  of  the  best  engineers  in  the  country  who,  by  mere  reason 
of  a  bureaucratic  entanglement,  lost  their  original  corps  allegiance  and  became 
Quartermaster  officers;  an  entirely  anomalous  situation.  It  is  a  matter  of 
regret  that  the  General  Staff,  In  setting  up  the  Construction  Division  did  not 
give  It  a  separate  corps  designation.  An  entirely  new  corps  with  its  own  budgets 
and  distinct  administrative  forces  would  have  been  the  logical  thing  to  do. 
As  matters  happened,  the  Construction  Division,  while  separate  In  function, 
nevertheless  continued  to  be  hampered  by  Quartermaster  Corps  entanglements, 
which  have  continued  to  embarrass  the  organization. 

The  writer,  on  this  transfer,  was  taken  out  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  put 
In  the  Quartermaster  Corps  and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  under  date 
of  April  15,  1918,  as  of  March  18,  1918.     (S.  O.  88,  par.  148.) 

The  organization  of  the  Construction  Division,  which  had  so  long  been  worked 
for,  was  set  up  under  this  new  order  of  the  General  Staff.  Attached  hereto 
is  the  organization  chart,  marked  "Exhibit  M."  This  is  substantially  the  organi- 
zation which  has  continued  to  the  time  of  the  writing  of  this  report.  The  peak 
load  of  the  Construction  Division's  activity  was  reached  about  the  months  of 
June  and  July,  1918.  The  emergency  construction  committee  still  continued 
to  work  In  firm  cooperation  with  the  Construction  Division.  Officers'  meet- 
tings  were  held  every  morning  in  the  offices  of  Gen.  Marshall,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  frequently  attended  these  meetings.  He  was  always 
cordially  received  and  was  asked  to  advise  on  many  subjects  arising. 

29.  Reference  is  made  elsewhere  to  the  scrutiny  by  public  officials  under 
which  the  activities  of  the  Construction  Division  proceeded.  Much  random 
criticism  reached'  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and,  in  order  that  the 
methods  pursued  might  be  reviewed,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  war  InvltM 
a  body  of  eminent  specialists,  composed  of  the  presidents  of  the  leading  en^- 
neerlng  societies  and  others  who  were  nationally  representative,  to  criticize  the 
work  that  had  been  done.  On  March  15,  1918,  this  committee  filed  its  report, 
copy  of  which  Is  hereto  attached,  marked  "Exhibit  T."  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  report  completely  vindicates  the  poUcy  pursued  by  the  Government  and 
Indorses  It  as  the  only  one  possible  under  the  circumstances.    The  Importance 
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of  this  arises  from  the  fact  that  It  confirms  completely  the  wisdom  of  the  policy 
Inaugurated  by  the  War  Industries  Board  in  advising  the  form  of  oontmct 
and  method  of  procedure  followed. 

30.  The  recommendation  of  contractors  continued  to  be  one  of  the  i»lncip«l 
functions  of  the  emergency  construction  committee,  and,  since  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board  was  gradually  shutting  oft  aU  supplies  of  the  dvllian  bulldlns 
activities,  the  Government  became  about  the  only  customer  for  the  contractors 
of  the  country.  The  proposed  program,  which  was  constantly  l>elng  angmented. 
attracted  to  Washington  contractors,  from  all  over  the  country.  They  camped 
about  in  the  hotels  of  Washington  and  many  of  them  set  up  what  amounted  tv 
branch  offices  here.  They  resorted  to  all  manner  of  devices  to  attract  favombte 
consideration.  However,  the  original  principles  laid  down  for  the  selection  of 
contractors  were  held  throughout,  and  in  all  the  recommendations  made  tlie 
committee  was  not  aware  of  political  influences  or  special  favor  of  any  kind 
as  having  played  any  part.  Those  contractors  who  did  not  have  representatives 
in  Washington  received  equal  consideration  with  those  who  were  constantly  Im- 
portuning the  committee  members. 

In  January,  1918,  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  desiring  to  ascertain  bow 
many  of  the  contractors  had  been  getting  work  by  reason  of  iwrsonai  visits, 
caused  to  be  made  a  count  of  those  who  had  come  to  get  contracts  and  those  wbo 
had  remained  at  home,  relying  on  the  working  of  the  system  for  their  fair  treat- 
ment It  was  discovered  that  at  that  time  over  half  of  the  recommendations 
made  Iiad  been  to  concerns  whose  representatives  had  never  met  the  chairman. 

31.  In  March,  1918,  the  chairman  persuaded  Mr.  Clair  Foster  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington to  take  a  major's  commission  in  the  Army  and  l>ecome  a  member  of  the 
emergency  construction  committee.  His  work  from  the  very  first  has  been  of 
the  highest  order,  and  probably  no  official  has  ever  served  the  Government  more 
diligently  and  effectively.  He  immediately  took  ctiarge  of  the  files  of  the  com- 
mittee and  made  a  deep  study  of  them.  It  was  he  whom  everyone  desired  to  see 
after  It  became  known  that  he  was  here,  and  his  fine  introspection,  together 
with  his  ability  to  Judge  people,  gave  added  effectiveness  to  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee. Maj.  Foster  had  had  a  career  that  particularly  fitted  him  for  this  work. 
Starting  In  life  in  the  West,  he  bad  worked  first  as  a  mechanic  in  a  bridge  shop. 
He  afterwards  entered  a  career  In  the  building  business,  and  the  year  1900  found 
him  the  general  superintendent  of  one  of  the  largest  construction  companies  in 
the  country.  He  was  connected  at  various  times  with  several  of  the  large  con- 
struction companies,  always  having  to  do  with  the  big  affairs  of  the  building 
industry.  Afterwards  he  went  into  the  business  of  manufacturing  elevators,  at 
which  work  he  remained  for  several  years,  getting  the  full  experience  that  goes 
with  a  large  and  diverse  mechanical  business  such  as  that  one  was.  Afterwards 
he  became  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  a  large  terminal  company  and 
was  responsible  for  the  business  organization  of  that  great  concern,  which  be 
put  on  a  basis  of  effectiveness  that  It  had  never  before  experienced. 

For  four  years  prior  to  the  war  he  had  lived  tnore  or  less  in  retirement  on  his 
farm  In  the  Berkshlres,  but  always  kept  in  touch  with  the  affairs  of  the  worfcL 
This  wide  career,  so  briefly  sketched,  Included  such  a  wealth  of  experience. 
from  which  he  drew  conclusions  so  truly,  that  of  later  years  the  soundness  and 
maturity  of  his  Judgment  In  the  wide  variety  of  subjects  with  which  he  was 
fully  familiar  made  his  advice  widely  sought,  not  only  by  men  who  knew  tilm 
but  by  those  who  knew  of  him.  It  was  on  account  of  such  men  as  MaJ.  Foster 
that  in  spite  of  hell  we  won  the  war. 

32.  The  work  of  the  emergency  construction  committee  had  throo^UMt  the 
war  been  the  subject  of  special  attention  of  the  Secretary  and  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  War,  and,  due  to  their  generous  appreciation  of  the  dlfflcult  sitiiati«a 
of  the  committee  and  their  loyal  support  of  the  policies  and  activities  that  the 
committee  espoused,  much  was  accomplished  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
impossible. 

33.  In  June  and  July,  1918,  critics  of  the  War  Department  In  casting  aboot 
for  objections  to  various  activities  commenced  to  make  tbsmaelres  beard  is 
criticism  of  certain  of  the  building  operations  for  war  purposes.  It  is  not  tn  be 
supposed  that  the  work  of  the  Construction  Division  had  gone  on  perfectly,  aodL 
in  fact.  Gen.  Marshall,  head  of  that  division,  would  be  first  to  admit  that  mnch 
happened  that  was  distressing  to  him,  but  his  Indefatigable  ceal  In  constantly 
striving  to  better  his  organization,  together  with  the  fine  support  that  he  rpeelve.1 
from  his  officers,  gave  his  division  strength  and  support  whldi  carried  It  'hroogh 
Its  difficulties. 

Criticism,  some  just,  some  captious,  was  indiscriminately  leveled  nt  all 
building  activities.    These  came  to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  and 
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tbroughout  the  middle  of  the  year  1918  It  became  quite  cnstomary  for  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War  to  ask  the  emergency  construction  committee  to 
make  special  reports  to  the  War  Department  on  the  subject  of  these  criticisms. 
Investigation  indicated  that  many  of  these  subjects  of  criticism  were  the  result 
of  the  activities  of  the  sporadic  building  outfits  that  had  been  set  up  in  the 
varioas  bureaus  contrary  to  the  orders  of  The  Adjutant  General  of  October  5, 
,  directing  that  all  work  be  done  under  the  Construction  Division.  It  was  dis- 
covered that  many  contracts  had  been  made  to  pay  contractors  cost  plus  10 
per  cent,  giving  them  carte  blanche  as  to  what  constituted  cost,  exacting  no 
particular  accountability  and  setting  no  limit  on  the  amount  of  profit  that 
might  be  made  by  reason  of  increased  cost  of  the  work.  Moreover,  the  makers 
of  these  contracts  had  seemingly  failed  to  appreciate  the  administrative  ma- 
chinery necessary  to  conduct  work  of  magnitude,  with  the  result  that  when 
these  great,  wildcat  operations  got  under  way  they  seemed  to  get  out  of  all 
control  and  became  incipient  business  shambles.  There  are  several  cases  on 
record  where  the  Government  didn't  even  have  a  representative  at  the  site  of 
the  operation,  yet  where  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  were  spent  out  by 
contractors  on  Government  account.  Moreover,  estimates  on  which  these  proj- 
ects bad  been  launched  were  not  accurate  either  as  to  the  amounts  of  money 
involved  or  the  objects  to  be  accomplished.  Projects  that  were  "estimated" 
to  cost  two  or  three  millions  would  be  discovered  to  have  run  up  to  eight  or  ten 
million  dollars  before  they  mere  fairly  started,  and  bad  as  it  was  to  allow  con- 
tractors 10  per  cent  on  so  vast  a  sum  as  the  original  estimate,  no  limitation 
of  fee  had  been  named  in  case  of  an  overrun  of  the  cost  of  the  work. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  * 

41.  The  emergMicy  construction  committee,  in  its  study  of  the  work  as  it 
progressed,  disclosed  further  opportunity  for  efficient  and  economical  handling 
of  the  construction  program  without  Impairing  the  ends  sought.  Experience 
had  shown  that  a  construction  organization  having  successfully  finished  a  large 
operation  was  In  the  best  possible  position  to  take  up  another  operation  of 
similar  size  to  do  it  even  more  effectively  than  the  one  Just  finished.  This  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  economy  demanded  the  keeping  busy  of  a  number  of  the 
roost  successful  concerna  on  Government  work.  C!ommunicatlng  with  Gen. 
Marshall  on  June  18,  1918,  the  committee  suggested  a  still  furtlier  reduction 
In  the  amount  of  fees  to  be  paid  to  general  contractors  In  the  event  of  rq)eat 
orders  for  large  operations.  The  argument  is  well  covered  by  the  text  of  the 
memorandum,  marked  "  Exhibit  O."  Tlie  idea  here  suggested  was  never  carried 
into  execution.  It  may  here  be  observed  that  much  would  have  lieen  gained 
had  this  modification  been  put  Into  force.  Objection  to  the  policy  of  giving 
contractors  repeat  orders  had  always  arisen  from  the  fact  that  by  giving  one 
concern  a  number  of  Jobs  successively  that  concern  would  be  making  an  inordi- 
nate amount  of  profit  This  idea,  so  abhorrent  to  our  governmental  habit  of 
thought,  was  deemed  Inexpedient.  The  principle  of  equal  distribution,  which 
in  its  practical  application  savors  of  the  pork  barrel,  seemed  uppermost  in  the 
ininds  of  many  people  In  influ^itial  positions  in  the  Government.  However, 
if  it  could  have  been  pointed  out  that  under  no  circumstances  would  a  con- 
tractor be  allowed  to  make  more  than  a  given  amount  per  year,  regardless  of 
the  number  of  operations  assigned  to  him,  this  objection  would  have  vanished, 
because  the  experience  of  the  committee  with  Government  officials,  in  what- 
ever position,  had  Indicated  that  in  the  last  analysis  they  never  attempted  to 
subserve  the  Government's  Interests  to  those  of  their  constituents  for  whom 
they  sought  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  committee. 

This  proposition  of  still  further  reducing  the  total  amount  of  fees  under 
certain  conditions  was  strongly  urged  and  received  the  whole-hearted  support 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  and  the  chairman  of  the  War  Industries 
Board.  However,  the  Construction  Division  objected  to  it  on  grounds  that 
seemed  to  the  emergency  constmction  committee  entirely  untenable.  The  out- 
come of  the  whole  matter  was  that  nothing  was  ever  done  looking  toward  this 
«tlll  further  reduction,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  emergency  construction  com- 
mittee that  the  Government  was  the  loser  by  the  failure  of  the  Construction 
Division  to  adopt  this  Important  step. 

42.  The  foregoing  suggests  the  propriety  of  commenting  on  the  general  trend 
of  the  Construction  Division  as  observed  by  the  committee.  It  has  heretofore 
been  stated  how  entirely  cooperative  the  committee  was  with  the  Construction 
Division  and  how  fully  and  whole-heartedly  it  desired  to  support  that  division. 
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Mo  finer  body  of  expert  and  devoted  officers  has  ever  been  aHembled  and, 
compared  with  the  results  obtained  by  other  bureaus  of  the  Ooremment,  the 
OoDBtruction  Division  must  easily  take  the  first  place  in  the  sacoesafiil  me- 
complisbment  of  the  work  it  set  out  to  do.  It  delivered  the  Govemment'a 
building  program  substantially  on  time  and  at  as  reasonable  a  cost  as  coald 
have  been  expected  under  the  circumstances.  The  hue  and  cry  against  the 
high  costs  was  at  one  time  leveled  at  that  division  largely  because  it  was  so 
well  organized  Eind  the  methods  of  its  administration  were  so  dearly  visiMe. 
Already  it  Is  appearing  that  these  criticisms  were  largely  unfounded  as 
emanating  from  mismanagement.  The  high  costs  observed  were  largely  caused 
by  economic  disturbances  which  were  felt  even  more  severely  in  the  shliv 
buildlng,  coal  mining,  munitions  making,  and  manufacturing  of  all  kinds,  prac- 
tically throughout  th^  entire  country. 

In  spite  of  this  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  the  @onstruction  Division  toward  the 
latter  part  of  the  war  was  due  for  a  serious  overhauling,  and  the  writer  is  of 
the  opinion  that  Gen.  Marshall  was  aqiong  the  first  to  recognize  the  tact  Tlie 
division  had  become  so  large  that  the  officers  did  not  know  each  other.  R«d 
tape  had  commenced  to  creep  In  to  an  alarming  degree.  Small  cliques  of 
cheers  were  forming  around  various  nuclei,  and  prejudice  and  suspicion  were 
making  headway.  In  the  highly  fiduciary  work  that  this  committee  was 
called  upon  to  do,  it  was  necessary  to  be  in  constant  consultation  wttli  tbe 
officers  of  that  division  to  ascertain  where  the  best  results  were  being  ob- 
tained. It  is  unhappily  the  writer's  duty  to  record  that  in  this  particular  tbe 
division  was  deficient  It  had  not  addressed  Itself  to  establisbing  standards 
of  i>erformance,  with  the  result  that  there  was  no  central  authority  to  dis- 
seminate opinion  as  to  how  contractors  were  doing.  The  result  was  that  a 
system  of  oral  commendation  set  up  among  the  subordinate  officers,  and  con- 
tractors soon  got  to  recognize  this  fact.  In  the  last  two  months  of  the  war  the 
emergency  construction  committee  was  put  to  no  end  of  embarrassment  by 
contractors  presenting  commendation  of  this  or  that  captain  for  some  par- 
ticular Job. 

Oen.  Marshall  was  appealed  to  to  stop  this  random  conmtiendation,  but  bs 
replied  that  he  didn't  wish  to  Introduce  any  more  red  tape  into  his  organiza- 
tion. Such  action  as  he  took  was  verbal,  as  far  as  Is  known,  and  the  evil  of 
the  situation  was  assuming  alarming  proi)ortlons  at  the  close  of  the  war.  It 
needs  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  Indicate  the  baneful  possibilities  of  this 
activity.  The  whole  question  was  giving  the  higher  officers  in  tbe  Constracti«« 
Division  the  greatest  concern,  and  the  committee  is  under  the  impression  that 
very  radical  orders  tending  to  correct  the  condition  were  about  to  be  Issued  by 
Gren.  Marshall  when  the  armistice  was  signed  and  the  building  program  brooght 
suddenly  to  a  close. 

44.  The  committee's  difficulty  in  making  its  more  or  less  technical  sobJwC 
fully  understood  has  been  referred  to  heretofore  ^n  this  report,  but  it  Is  hard 
to  convey  a  realization  of  the  handicap  that  the  members  of  this  committee 
have  labored  under  in  "  getting  the  subject  across."  The  writer  on  one  or 
two  occasions  attempted  to  get  out  some  sort  of  a  statement  which  would 
serve  as  a  guide  in  attempting  to  explain,  particularly  to  Government  offidaH 
and  Members  of  Congress,  the  work  the  committee  was  doing  and  tbe  dUB- 
cultles  that  were  to  be  encountered.  One  or  two  articles  submitted  to  tbe 
earlier  chairmen  of  the  War  Industries  Board  did  not  seem  to  them  proper 
for  publication.  However,  when  the  circular  Issued  by  the  committee  ua 
public  Information  of  the  War  Industries  Board  came  out,  on  September  6. 
1918,  authorizing  and,  in  fact,  urging  section  heads  to  get  out  their  publicity 
under  certain  restrictions,  the  writer  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  take  his 
pen  in  band.  "  Building  for  victory  "  was  written  and  submitted  for  authorisa- 
tion. This  was  duly  approved,  and  the  story  appeared  in  the  November.  1918L 
number  of  Scribner's.  C!opy  of  magazine  is  attached,  marked  Exhibit  Q. 
Also  a  series  of  four  articles  appeared  in  Bdentlflc  American  la  the  nmnbers 
of  September  7,  14,  28,  and  October  12,  1918,  copies  of  which  are  hereto  at- 
tached, marked  Exhibit  R  (a),  (&),  (c),  and  (d). 

These  five  articles  are  frankly  propaganda  work,  particularly  tbe  Bdentlflc 
American  articles.  Anyone  who  has  patience  to  labor  throngh  this  refwrt  is 
urged  to  read  the  Scientific  American  articles.  There  tbe  whole  story  to 
told,  and  the  attitude  of  tbe  War  Industries  Board  Is  set  forth  In  detalL 
Tbe  formal  approval  of  the  articles  was  obtained  from  tbe  War  Industrtes 
Board's  publicity  bureau. 
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46.  No  record  of  the  activities  of  the  emergency  congtruction  committee 
would  be  complete  without  reference  to  the  stall  organization,  whose  names 
do  not  appear  as  committee  meml>er8.  It  was  necessary  for  the  committee 
to  surround  itself  with  a  small  but  able  organization  of  people  skilled  in  this 
Iki^Iy  technical  business  of  engineering  and  construction.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  war,  Mr.  James  A.  Meares,  New  York  manager  of  the  Fred  T.  Ley 
Construction  Go.,  served  as  an  assistant  and  secretary.  He  remained  In 
Washington  for  the  first  four  or  five  months  of  the  committee's  activities  and 
roidered  invaluable  service.  MaJ.  J.  R.  Kilpatrick,  Quartermaster  C!orp8, 
was  among  the  first  to  offer  his  services,  which  were  gladly  accepted.  He 
laid  down  an  Important  official  position  with  the  Thompson-Starrett  Co.  iQ 
New  Tork  and  took  a  commission  in  the  Army.  He  served  until  December, 
1917,  when  he  was  ordered  into  service  in  France. 

Lieut  Joseph  B.  Talmage  has  acted  as  secretary  to  the  committee  from  the 
very  beginning,  for  the  first  few  months  as  a  civilian  and  later  as  an  officer. 
Lieot.  Talmage  was  of  draft  age  and  naturally  desired  to  see  active  service, 
although  his  official  assignment  would  have  entitled  him  to  remain  continu- 
ously with  the  committee.  However,  he  arranged  to  go  to  an  officers'  training 
camp,  that  he  might  be  ordered  Into  field  service.  His  spare  physique  dis- 
qnaUfled  him  for  the  rigorous  work,  and  on  that  account  he  did  not  qualify. 
His  services  were  so  valuable,  however,  that  the  committee  arranged  for  his 
return  to  assignment  with  the  War  Industries  Board,  and  at  this  writing  he 
continues  to  render  most  valuable  service  as  secretary  to  the  committee. 

Capt.  Kenneth  M.  Murchlson  was  asked  to  take  a  commission  and  enter  the 
service,  and  accordingly  accepted  his  commission  on  February  16,  1917.  He  has 
served  with  the  committee  continuously  since  then.  Capt.  Murchlson  was  a 
well-known  architect  of  New  York  City  before  the  war,  and  laid  down  a  large 
and  Important  practice  to  render  this  service. 

Capt.  Alfred  H.  Granger,  a  prominent  architect  of  Chicago,  designer  of  many 
of  the  large  structures  throughout  the  West,  and  a  man  of  wide  experience, 
served  on  the  staff  of  the  committee  from  November  8,  1917,  to  June  28,  1918. 
On  account  of  his  desire  for  foreign  service  he  secured  an  appointment  in  an 
officer's  training  camp,  and  at  this  writing  remains  In  the  service,  one  of  the 
important  officers  on  the  staff  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

•  •*•••• 

46.  Since  the  measure  of  the  volume  6f  business  that  the  committee  handled 
can  be  best  visualized  by  the  volume  of  the  work  handled  under  its  purview  and 
supervision.  It  seems  Important  to  Introduce  a  tabulation  of  the  contracts  that 
came  under  Its  purview,  together  with  the  amounts  of  money  involved.  At- 
tached hereto,  marked  Exhibit  S,  is  photostat  copy  of  the  record  of  all  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  committee. 

It  will  be  noted  that  when  projects  were  brought  to  the  committee  for  con- 
sideration the  information  about  them  was  always  very  Incomplete.  The 
amounts  Involved  were  In  round  sums  and  it  was  always  more  or  less  difficult 
for  the  committee  to  get  definite  information,  simply  because  such  information 
was  not  available,  and  yet  the  work  bad  to  start  Immediately.  '  Based  on  such 
information  as  it  could  obtain,  the  committee  made  Its  recommendations.  The 
tabulation  here  referred  to  will  show  the  estimated  amounts  Involved  and  the 
estimated  fees  that  the  contractors  would  earn.  Based  purely  on  these  esti- 
mates, it  will  appear  that  as  presented  to  the  committee  for  consideration  the 
work  involved  $541,453,821,  with  estimated  fees  to  contractors  of  $22,497,659. 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Government  was  getting  its  work  done  at 
about  cost  and  4i  per  cent. 

However,  this  does  not  accurately  measure  the  program  handled.  The  last 
two  columns  of  the  tabulation  herein  referred  to  give  the  approximate  actual 
costs  and  the  approximate  actual  fees  paid  to  contractors  upon  those  projects 
wherein  it  is  possible  at  the  present  time  to  ascertain  figures  which  are  ai>- 
proxlmately  in  final  form.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  most  cases  the  operations 
greatly  overran  the  original  estimates.  This  did  not  arise  so  much  from  under- 
estimating as  it  did  from  the  fact  that  the  projects  were  in  nearly  every  case 
greatly  enlarged  after  they  were  launched.  Applying  the  percentage  of  in- 
crease thus  compiled  to  the  total  of  the  original  estimates,  it  will  therefore 
appear  that  the  actual  cost  involved  was  something  over  $619,152,444,  and  the 
aggregate  actual  fees  approximated  about  $22,510,482.  Thus  the  contracting 
was  actually  done  at  about  3}  per  cent  of  the  cost  When  it  is  considered  that 
normal,  peace-time  projects  for  work  of  magnitude  carry  a  percentage  running 
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from  7  to  12  per  cent,  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Government  has  fared  well  In  the 
conduct  of  Its  work. 

47.  The  emergency  construction  committee  desires  to  leave  a  record  of  it» 
everlasting  gratitude  to  the  contracting  Industry  ^or  the  magnificent  way  in 
which  it  has  stood  by  the  Government  throughout  Its  building  program.  Tbe 
allocation  of  contracts  on  so  huge  a  scale  was  entirely  unprecedented.  There 
were  over  3,500  contractors  whose  names  were  filed  with  the  emergency  con- 
struction committee  and  yet  throughout  its  whole  activities  the  committee  made 
only  336  separate  recommendations.  Of  these,  2  contractors  were  recommended 
five  times,  11  contractors  were  recommended  four  times,  18  contractors  were 
recommended  three  times,  49  contractors  were  recommended  twice,  and  tbe 
balance,  130,  were  scattering,  single  recommendations.  This  means  that  the 
committee  has  used  210  separate  contractors  in  the  336  projects  that  have  come 
before  it.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  it  was  only  possible  to  recommend 
about  6  per  cent  of  the  general  contractors  listed  in  the  files  of  the  committee 
and  available  for  the  Army's  construction  program,  and  yet  practically  the 
whole  industry  seemed  to  unite  in  support  of  the  way  in  which  the  War  In- 
dustrles  Board  was  conducting  the  program. 

48.  After  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  the  committee  had  very  little  to  do, 
as  the  building  program  was  suspended  as  quickly  as  possible  by  the  War  De- 
partment Ample  provision  bad  been  made  in  the  contract  for  suspension,  and 
this  work  became  relatively  simple.  B^irthermore,  the  stoppage  of  all  non- 
war  construction  had  created  a  situation  where  the  building  materials  and 
labor  released  from  war  work  could  quickly  b*>  alworlHHl  hiiok  iiitn  iioriii.. 
peace-time  activities.  At  the  time  this  report  is  written  there  Is  every  Indica- 
tion that  the  bullcllng  Industry  will  return  to  Its  normal  condition  with  tbe 
least  possible  dislocation.  Questions  of  waires  iiiul  prices  m  uiic  ij  ^  »«•.  ■ 
rapidly  to  be  adjusting  themselves  to  a  stable  situation,  and  there  is  every 
indication  that  the  industry  will  resume  its  important  place  in  the  economic 
development  of  the  country,  practically  as  strong  as  it  was  before  onr  Gov- 
ernment entered  the  war. 

49.  There  will  be  found  included  in  this  final  report  the  minutes  of  meetings 
held  by  the  committee  on  emergency  construction. 

W.  A.   STAXaETT, 

Colonel,  A.  M.  C,  Chairmam. 

Mr.  McKenzbe.  We  also  desire  to  hare  printed  in  the  record  the 
letter  of  the  chairman  of  this  committee  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
dated  December  24,  1919,  requesting  information  as  to  the  total  ac- 
tual cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  16  Army  cantonments  and  the  16 
National  Guard  camps,  together  with  the  answer  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Construction  Division  thereto,  dated  January  15, 1920,  with  attached 
exhibits;  and  a  subsequent  letter  of  the  chairman  of  the  cfHiimittae 
to  the  Secretary  of  War  relating  to  this  information,  dated  January 
14,  1920,  and  the  answer  of  the  Chief  of  the  Constructi<m  Division 
thereto,  dated,  January  19,  1920. 

(The  papers  above  referred  to  are  here  printed  in  full  in  the  record 
as  follows:) 

Dkembek  24.  1918. 

The  Hon.  Secbktaky  ov  Wak, 

War  Department,  WaiMngton,  D.  C. 

My  Deab  Mb.  Secretabt  :  Will  you  kindly  cause  to  be  furnished,  for  the  use 
of  subcommittee  No.  2  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Exi)endlutres  in  the  War 
Department,  the  following  data,  and,  if  possible,  let  it  be  furnished  not  later 
than  December  31 : 

1.  The  total  cost  to  the  Government,  corrected  to  date,  of  each  of  the  16 
National  Army  contonnients,  separatetl,  as  far  as  pos.<dble,  into — 

(o)  Shelter  complete. 

(b)  Outside  utlUtles. 

(c)  Administrative^  storage,  and  special  bnildlngs  and  projects  (e.  t-  rifle 
ranges,  etc.). 
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2.  The  same  as  to  the  16  National  Guard  camps. 

3.  The  amount,  ns  to  each  of  the  above  projects,  by  Items,  of  all  additional 
payments  made  by  the  United  States,  such  as  freight  and  expressage  on  ma- 
terial, engineering  fees,  etc.,  properly  chargeable  as  a  part  of  the  cost  to  the 
United  States  of  the  construction  of  each  of  the  above  82  projects,  not  shown  as 
a  part  of  the  cost  by  the  several  contractors  thereon ;  and  indicate  by  the  letter 
of  transmittal  whether  or  not  they  are  included  In  the  totals  under  1  and  2 
above. 

4.  The  nnmber  of  oinrers  and  men,  animals,  and  quantity  of  material  and 
equipment  that  was  to  be  cared  for  under  the  original  contracts  for  construc- 
tion In  each  of  the  above  32  projects;  that  Is,  exactly  what  was  embraced  In 
the  original  contracts. 

Very  respectfully, 

Chairnvm  Subcommittee  No.  i  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Expenditure!  in  the  War  Department. 


Wax  Depabtubnt, 
Office  of  the  Constbuction  Division  of  the  Abut, 

Waghington',  D.  C.  January  15,  1920. 
Hon.  W.  J.  Gbaham, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  War  Department, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
For  the  attention  of  Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie,  chairman  Subcommittee  No.  2. 

Sib:  Referring  to  your  letter  of  December  24,  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  by  him  referred  to  this  office,  requesting  certain  Information  regard- 
ing costs  and  capacities  of  camps  and  cantonments.  Attached  hereto  are  six 
tabulations  giving  information  therein  requested,  in  so  far  as  such  Information 
is  available : 

1.  Total  cost  for  construction  of  each  of  the  National  Army  cantonments  is 
estimated  to  be  as  shown  on  sheets  1  and  2,  subdivided  as  requested.  The  head- 
ings under  which  the  funds  are  divided  on  sheets  1,  2,  S,  and  4  are  those  re- 
ferred to  in  the  two  pamphlets  attached  hereto ;  one  dated  July  18,  1918,  notice 
No.  30  from  the  office  of  the  Quartermaster  General,  and  the  other  dated  Octo- 
ber 2,  1919,  Supply  Circular  No.  54,  from  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic 
Division  of  the  General  Staff. 

8.  The  same  information  for  the  National  Guard  camps  is  shown  on  sheets 
3  and  4. 

3.  The  totals  under  X  and  2  above  do  not  Include  payments  for  transportation 
of  construction  materials  for  most  of  the  work,  as  payments  were  through  the 
office  of  the  Director  of  Finance  and  detailed  records  do  not  show  such  pay- 
ments segregated  under  the  headings  of  individual  camp  construction. 

4.  The  numbers  of  officers  and  men,  animals,  and  quantities  of  materials  and 
equipment  that  were  to  be  cared  for  under  the  original  contracts  for  construc- 
tion on  each  of  the  above  32  projects,  are  shown  for  the  16  National  Army  can- 
tonments on  sheets  5  and  6  and  In  part  for  National  Guard  camps  on  sheet  6 ; 
all  other  National  Guard  requirements  were  for  one  Infantry  division  of  35,992 
men  and  10,533  animala 

Respectfully, 

R.  O.  Mabshaix,  Jr., 
Brigadier  General,  United  States  Army, 

Chief  of  Construction  Division. 
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Was  Depabtmert, 
Officb  Quastebuabtes  General  or  the  Abxt, 

Wathinffton,  July  18, 1918. 
Subject:  Itemized  classification  or  Rppropriations. 

1.  The  Axmy  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year  1919,  approTed  July  9, 191&. 
provides : 
Q?hat  all  the  money  hereinbefore  designated  under  the  titles 


Formerly  disbursed  amk 
accounted  for  as  sup- 
plies, servioea.  aiMi 
transportation.  Quarter- 
master Corps. 


'  Subsistence  of  the  Army," 

"  Regular  supplies.  Quartermaster  Corps," 

"Incidental  expenses.  Quartermaster  Corps," 

"  Transi)ortation  of  the  Army  and  its  supplies," 

"  Clothing  and  camp  and  garrison  equipage," 

"  Water  and  sewers  nt  military  posts," 

"Horses  for  Cavalry,  Artillery,  and  EInglneers,"  etc., 

"  Barracks  and  quarters," 

"  Military  post  exchanges," 

"  Roads,  walks,  wharves,  and  drainage," 

"  Barracks  and  quarters,  Philippine  Islands," 

"Construction  and  repair  of  hospitals," 

"  Quarters  for  hospital  stewards," 

"  Shooting  galleries  and  ranges," 

"  Maintenance  Army  War  College," 

"  Rent  of  buildings.  Quartermaster  Corps," 

"  Claims  for  damage  to  and  loss  of  private  property," 

"  Vocational  training," 

"  Rifle  ranges  for  civilian  instruction," 

"  Quartermaster  supplies,  equipment,  etc..  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps," 

"  Quartermaster  supplies  for  military  equipment  of  schools  and  colleges," 

Shall  be  disbursed  and  accounted  for  by  officers  and  agents  of  the  Quarter- 
master Corps  as  general  appropriations.  Quartermaster  Corps,  and  for  that. 
purpose  shall  constitute  one  fund. 
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Table  B. — Swnmarv  of  personnel  for  cantonments  for  the  National  Armg, 

revised  June  8,  1917. 


DiTi- 
llOB. 

Location. 

dlTlalan. 

Aero 

aqoad- 

ron. 

FanfMn 

Tala- 
taUoe. 

drawn. 

bto- 

DMBt. 

IMat 

D«p«rtmant. 

ooai- 
pany. 

tar 

Eaitem 

I 

n 
in 

IV 

V 

VI 

vn 

xn 
vni 

IX 
X 

XI 

xra 

XIV 
XV 

XVI 

Ayar,liiu8 

Yaphank,  L.  I 

WifehtatoTO.N.J. 
Annapdls,  Ifd.... 
P»teiffiin^,Va.... 
CafaiinMa,8.C.... 

Atlanta,  Oa 

Uttle  Rock,  Ark.. 
r)iniinothe,Ohlo.. 
Louisville,  Kv.... 
Battle  Cn^tdoh. 

RodcfordTm 

Des  IIoin«,Iowa. 
Fort  RUey,  Knns. . 
Fort  Sam  HooB- 

ton.Tez. 
Ameilcan    Lake, 

Wash. 

35,t«a 
35,«93 
36,«93 

3S,»3 

aswa 

35,193 

35,  «n 

35,183 

35,993 
35,993 
35,993 
35,993 
35,993 
36,983 
36,993 

36,993 

m 
m 

ITS 
173 
173 
171 

101 
303 
1«1 

2K 

1,371 
t,7M 
1,S71 

Kim 

*i:«7 

4i,in 

:tts 

^3 

Soothesateni.. 

101 
101 

■•••jij" 

Cntial 

336 

i.m 

ir.SM 

i.m 

3^744 
1,373 
1,S71 

4,135 

"Kim 
s,tm 

336 
3» 

Boutbecn    

173 
619 

S,m 

m,Mi 

Wertetn 

303 

336 

575,873 

1,730 

808 

1,360 

M,71S 

44,581 

•48.0* 

Tablb  G. — Schedule  of  animate  for  cantonments  for  national  Armg. 


D«p«rtin«at. 

Mvl- 
■lan. 

LooatioD. 

dlvSon. 

Aero 

fqnad- 

nm. 

BaOooB 

OOBt- 

pany. 

Tala- 
tallon. 

%7 

dnwn. 

iBte. 

mmt. 

Total 
lor 

I 

n 
in 

IV 

V 

VI 
VII 

xn 
vm 

IX 
X 

XI 

xni 

XIV 
XV 

XVI 

AT«r,lC>« 

YapIiank,L.I.... 
Wrii[htst(nni,N.J. 
AnnapaUs    Juno- 

tioo.Kd. 
Petorstaig,Va.... 
Cohimbia,B.C.... 

Atlanta,  Oa 

Ltttle  Rook,  Ark.. 
ChOIloothcOhlo.. 
I/mbiTlIle,KT.... 
Battle  Creek,  ICUsh. 

Des  MobieSiIowa. 

FartIUle7,Kans.. 

Fort  Sam  Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

American  Lake, 
Wash. 

10,533 
10,533 
10,533 
10,533 

10,533 
10,533 
10,533 
10,533 
10,533 
10,533 
10,533 
10,533 
10,533 
10,533 
10,633 

10,633 

1,4M 
1^188 

1,4M 

4M 
M7 
347 
M7 

14,  OU 

13;  374 

11, 374 

MKTM 

1,484 

n^nsr 

484  !    ir<i97 

M.SB 
u.ai: 

1,484 

?:« 

1,484 
4,601 

484  i  ui.au 

741       U,<«» 

484  1    U,SB 
4M,    U.» 

1 

168,638 

H9I3 

1,881  -  laa.xB 
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T«M«  thowtng  amomU  of  storage  tpace  for  tuppUes  and  equityment,  vehicle 
^edt,  mimter  af  hoapitai  heds,  and  rifle  ranges  called  for  in  preliminary 
inttruction*  to  conttrwsting  quartermaster,  compiled  Jan.  15,  IBiO. 


Stonge 

sqnareleet, 
general  uid 
rBgimflnUI. 


Vehlde 

sheds, 

square  feet, 


Number  of 
beds. 


Btfle  ranges. 


nxtunriL  AUtr  caiip. 

mSli"::::::::::::":""::: 

Fuuston....................... 

Oodon 

Onnt 

TaekMo 

Lm 

lawto 

MMdfl 

PIko 

Sbennan 

Tajrto 

Ttmit 

Upton 

■XnOKAl.  OUAXD  CAMT. 

Beauregard 

Bowie 

Cody 

Doniphan 

noiiiont.......  ......... ....... 

Onens. ........................ 

Haaoock 

Keamef 

Lo^n 

ICaoArthiir 

MoCleUail 

Sevier 

Shelby 

Sheridan 

Wadxwotth 

Whealer 


181,730 
181,730 
188,  HO 
Its,  440 
195,440 
191.130 
1SS,4» 
197,400 
301,330 
307,300 
198,480 
195,440 
18B,5«0 
aOL330 
197^400 
193,480 


150,000 
150,000 
150,000 
150,000 
150,000 
150,000 
150,000 
150,000 
150,000 
150,000 
150,000 
150,000 
150,000 
150,000 
150,000 
150,000 


813,783 
34^482 
834, 7D« 
334,181 
335,336 
334,183 
333, «ia 
334,704 
337,314 
340,968 
338,983 
334,704 
331,573 
337,614 
337,370 
345,743 


13,960 
32,560 
12,960 
13,960 
13,960 
13,960 
13,960 
13,960 
13,000 
13,000 
13,960 
13,960 
11.920 
12,960 
12,900 
12,960 


1,000 
1,000 
1,000 

500 
None. 

500 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 

500 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 


500 
800 
800 

800 
500 

1,000 
800 
500 
500 
800 

1,000 
500 
500 
800 

1,000 
500 


For  ooB  divtalon> 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


For  cne  dlrtston. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Januabt  14,  1920. 
The  Secbetast  of  Was, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Deab  Mr.  Skcbetabt:  In  response  to  my  letter  to  you  dated  December 
24,  calling  for  certain  data  relating  to  the  total  cost  to  the  GoTemment  of  the 
National  Army  cantonments  and  the  National  Guard  camps,  I  am  to-day  in 
receipt  of  a  letter  dated  January  15,  from  Gen.  R.  G.  Marshall,  Jr.,  Chief  of 
Construction  Division,  which  does  not  help  the  committee  very  much,  for  the 
reason  that  the  statement  attached,  purporting  to  show  the  total  cost,  do,  in 
fact,  show  only  allotments,  and  do  not  show  actual  expenditures  or  costs,  and 
for  the  further  reason  that  the  Construction  Division  states  that  the  payments 
for  transportation  of  construction  materials  were  made  through  the  office  of 
the  Director  of  Finance,  and  detailed  records  do  not  show  such  payments 
s^regated  under  the  headings  of  Individual  camp  construction. 

What  the  committee  desires  to  know  Is,  first.  Is  the  committee  to  be  left  with 
the  understanding  that  this  response  is  all  the  information  which  the  War 
Department  can  furnish  to  this  committee  of  Congress,  relative  to  the  actual 
total  cost  of  these  projects?  Second,  is  this  committee  to  understand  that  this 
answer  to  its  letter  to  you  of  December  24,  is  all  the  Information  which  this 
committee  of  Congress  can  obtain  from  your  department  relative  to  the  pay- 
ment of  transportation  charges  and  all  other  items  of  cost  to  the  Government, 
which  were,  in  fact,  the  cost  of  construction  of  these  cantonments  and  projects 
though  not  paid  by  the  Government  through  the  contractor? 

It  must  be  evident  to  you  that  until  these  items,  in  approximate  correctness, 
are  obtained,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know  what,  in  fact,  is  the  actual  cost 
of  these  projects  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
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This  committee  Is  Y&ey  anxious  to  close  this  portion  of  Its  bearings,  and 
submit  a  report  on  the  work  already  done,  and,  therefore,  the  oommlttte  wiU 
greatly  appreciate  a  very  prompt  response  to  the  foregoing. 
Very  respectfully, 

JOHR  G.   ticKxtttSK, 

Chairman  Suhoammittee  No.  t  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Bxpendituret  in  the  War  Department, 


WAB    DCPAKTiaifT, 

Office  of  the  Cokstbt'ction  Division  of  the  Axmt. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  19, 1920. 
From :  Chief  of  Construction  Division. 

To:  Col.  H.  C.  Smlther,  Assistant  Director  of  Pundiase,  Storage  and  Traflic 
room  2026  Munitions  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

As  requested  in  your  letter  of  January  10,  we  give  below  a  suggested  draft  of 
ft  letter  for  tlie  Secretary  of  War. 

1.  Referring  to  a  letter  dated  Januarj- 14  from  the  chairman  of  subcommittee 
No.  2,  concerning  data  supplied  to  him  in  response  to  his  letter  of  December  24, 
In  which  he  called  for  a  total  cost  to  the  Government  of  the  16  National  Army 
cantonments  and  of  the  16  National  Guard  camps. 

First.  On  January  15  information  on  this  subject  was  furnished  by  the  Chief 
of  Construction  Division,  which  showed  in  each  case  the  cost  of  the  camp  tu 
December  31,  1919.  The  Information  furnislied  Is  rather  more  in  detail  than 
was  requested,  and  this  undoubtedly  led  to  the  belief  that  only  the  allotments 
had  been  reported,  wliereas  you  will  flud  by  examining  the  tables  again  that  not 
only  are  the  nllotments  reported  but  the  tables  also  show  the  expenditures  under 
the  various  allotments.  The  specific  information  requested  by  you  as  re^rds  a 
differentiation  between  the  cost  of  shelter,  outside  utilities,  and  other  features 
can  not  be  specifically  answered,  because  accounts  were  not  kept  so  as  to  show 
the  particular  information  which  you  desire  at  this  time,  but  the  accounts  were 
kept  so  as  to  permit  of  the  accountin;^  for  funds  under  the  various  appn^ria- 
tlons  as  set  down  by  Congress.  The  tables  furnished  show  the  total  cost,  and  by 
this  we  mean  the  money  expended  at  the  project  by  the  officer  In  charge  of 
construction  at  each  project 

Second.  The  information  which  has  been  furnished  shows  the  entire  cant  to 
the  Government  not  only  of  all  payments  made  through  the  contractor  bat  of 
those  made  directly  by  the  Government  at  each  project.  They  do  not  show  trans- 
portation charges,  as  such  charges  were  eliminated  from  the  contract  and  were 
paid  in  Washington  In  order  that  the  Government  might  secure  the  beneftt  of 
land-grant  road  freight  rates  and  such  other  advantages  as  accrue  from  handling 
transportation  charges  in  a  central  office.  It  shonld  also  be  understood  that 
these  tables  do  not  show  any  of  the  overhead  of  the  Washington  offices  of 
either  the  War  Department  or  any  other  department  of  the  Government.  We 
received  help  from  practically  all  branches,  departments,  and  bureaus  of  the 
Government  during  the  war,  and  a  complete  answer  to  your  question  would 
involve  a  statement  showing  that  part  of  the  cost  of  operating  these  govern- 
mental agencies  which  should  be  apportioned  to  each  camp  and  cantonment. 

2.  Should  you  require  additional  information  and  should  yon  express  defi- 
nitely just  what  the  information  desired  Is  we  shall  gladly  furnish  it  If  it  Is  In 
our  possession.  We  trust,  however,  that  you  will  l)ear  In  mind  that  thesw 
projects  were  completed  in  record-breaking  time,  and  that  it  was  not  practlctil>le 
to  take  the  time  to  compile  a  cost-keeping  manual  or  to  organize  cost-keeping 
forces  which  would  enable  us  to  answer  any  question  concerning  the  minor 
details  of  construction  which  might  be  raised  several  years  after  the  actual  iwr- 
formance  of  the  work.  It  is  patent  that  under  any  cost-keeping  system  wblrh 
might  have  been  Instituted  It  would  still  be  possible  to  ask  apparently  atiople 
questions  which  the  system  would  not  suffice  to  answer. 

R.  C.  Mabshaix,  Jr.. 
Brigadier  General,  United  State*  .Irmy. 

Chief  of  Constntetion  f>iri*i*m. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  We  next  desire  to  have  printed  the  letter  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Construction  Division,  dated  January  15, 1920,  a  response 
to  a  letter  of  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  dated  January  6,  1920, 
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giving  the  present  personnel  of  the  Construction  Division,  both 
officers  and  civilian  employees,  together  present  rank,  status,  when 
entered  the  Construction  Division  and  rank  at  the  date  of  the  sign- 
ing of  the  armistice ;  and  as  to  the  civilian  employees  who  were  form- 
erly officers  of  the  divisions  and  salaries,  as  such  officers  and  their 
present  salaries. 

(The  documents  above  referred  to  are  here  printed  in  full  in  the 
record,  as  follows:) 

•  War  Department, 

Office  of  the  Construction  Division  of  the  Ajimy, 

Washdngton,  D.  C,  January  16y  J9W. 
From :  Chief  of  Construction  Division. 

To :  Hon.  W.  J.  Graham,  chairman  of  Select  Committee  on  War  Ex- 
penditures, Washington,  D.  C. 
Attention  Hon.  J.  C.  McKenzie,  Chairman  of  Subcommittee  No.  2. 

1.  As  requested  in  your  letter  of  January  6  we  attach  hereto  a  list 
of  all  officers  at  present  in  the  Construction  Division.  This  list  shows 
the  present  rank,  the  date  the  officers  entered  the  Construction  Divi- 
sion, the  status  just  prior  to  entering  the  Construction  Division,  and 
the  rank  of  each  on  November  11,  1918.  The  rank  and  corps  as  of 
April  6, 1917,  is  shown  in  red  ink  in  those  cases  only  where  men  were 
officers  at  that  date. 

2.  We  attach  hereto  a  photostat  showing  a  list  of  all  civilian  em- 
ployees now  in  the  Construction  Division  who  were  formerly  com- 
missioned officers.  This  list  shows  the  highest  rank  held,  the  pay  of 
such  rank,  the  present  pay,  the  date  of  discharge,  the  duties  pre- 
viously performed,  the  duties  performed  as  a  commissioned  officer, 
and  the  present  duties. 

3.  The  request  in  your  letter  of  January  6th  blankets  the  informa- 
tion asked  for  in  your  letter  of  December  30,  which  requested  simply 
a  roster  of  our  officers  and  their  rank  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the 
armistice.  We  have,  therefore,  not  prepared  an  additional  statement 
to  cover  the  December  30  request. 

R.  C.  Marshall,  Jr., 
Brigadier  General,  United  States  Army, 

Chief  of  Construction  Division. 

Roster  of  officers  of  construction  division  of  the  Army  as  of  Jan.  10,  1920. 


Name. 


Present  rank. 


Dateentering 

Construction 

Division. 


Status  when  en- 
tering Construe- 
tion  Division. 


Ranlc  on  Nov.  11, 
1918. 


llarsbaII,B.C.,Jr.. 

Butler,  Hlltard  A. 
CorhtD,ClUIordL. 


EUleott,  Edward  B. 
Hartman,  C.  D...... 


Johnson,  G.  A 

lampbere,  Frank  E.. 

lAtblmry,  B.  B 

Shelby,  Evan 

Solomon,  O.  R 

Trask,  Oeo.  P.  D 


Brigadier  general, 

R.  A. 
Colonel,  Q.M.C, 
Colonel,    F.    A., 

R.  A. 
Colonel.O.  W.  8.. 
Colonel,  R.  A 


Colonel,  U.  8.  A... 

Colonel,  Q.V.C.. 

do 

do 

Colonel,  V.  8.  A... 
Colonel,  Q.  U.  C. . 


Iby  —,1917 

Tune    t.lSlT 
Apr.  24,1919 


3,1918 
9,1917 


Jan. 
Nov. 


June  17,1918 

June  15,1917 
Dec.  27,1917 
Jime  6,1917 
Feb.  19,1918 
July  26,1917 


Captain,  C.  A.  C. 

Civilian 

Captain,  onlonel, 

F.A.,C.A.C. 

Civilian 

First  lieutenant, 

captain,  Q.U.C., 

Inf. 
Civilian 

do 

Major,  Ord 

Civilian 

do 

do 


Brti^er  general, 

R.  A. 
Colonel,  Q.U.C. 
Colonel,   F.   A., 

R.A. 
Ualor,  Q.  U.  C. 
Colonel,  R.  A. 


Lieutenant  colonel, 

Q.  M.  C. 
Colonel,  Q.  M.  C. 
Major,  Ord. 
Colonel,  Q.  U.  C. 
Ualor,  Q.  U.  C. 
Lieutenant  colonel, 

Q.M.C. 
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Rotter  of  offlcera  of  oongtruction  divMon  of  the  Army  a»  of  Jan.  10, 1920 — Con. 


Name. 


Present  rank. 


Date  entering 

Construction 

Division. 


Status  when  en- 
tering Const  ruc- 
tion Division. 


Rank  nn  Not.  II, 
191!). 


Whltside,  W.  W. 
Calvert,  Loids  L . 


Chamberlain,  Fidelio  G . 

Cfluper,  William 

DanleliKni,  W.  A 


Davis,  Bowers 

Henwood,  Walter  L.. 


Hordsn,  BarlB.... 
O'Brien,  Arthur  A. 
Prlohett,  Wm.  B... 


Wbeaton,  F.  B 

Alger,  Kicfau-d  W. 

Annitage,  O.  W... 

Ashby/w.  B 

Barry,  Edmond  J.. 
Bennett,  Ira  F 


Oreen,  H.  L 

Greene,  Clarenoe  H .. . 

Henke,F.C 

Beustls,  G.  F 

Bussong,  H.  J. 

Jobnson,  R.  W 

Jones,  John  P 

Kane,  Frank  M 

Kilnck.J.  H 

EluegeLH.  A 

Love,  Henry  K 

Ltunsden,  Btigh  J 

HcFadden,  U.  A 

Mallory,  P.  H 


KUey,  F.  J... 
Scbntta,  J. }. 


Colonel,     F.     A., 

R.  A. 
Ivieutenant  c  )lonel. 

Q.  M.  C. 

do 

do 

Ueatenaat  colonel, 

F.  A.,  R.  A. 

Ueutenantookmel, 

Inf.,  R.  A. 
Lieutenant  oolonsl, 

Q.M.C. 
do 


do 

Lieutenant  ookmel, 

Ord. 
Lieutenant  colonel, 

Q.  U.  C. 
Major,  Q.M.C.... 

....do 

.do. 


Kajor,  Engr.... 
l^or,  Q.II.C. 


Blssell,  Howard  C 

BlMicnard,  Wm 

Bonner,  Robert 

Bnggs,E.W 

Brower,  I.  C 

Bandy.  Ora 

BamettiOao.  C 

OaM,R.H 

Cassidy,  Wm 

Charles,  WalterT 

Ghristensen,  O.  A 

Dersbimar,  A.  F; 

DloUnson,  W.  B 

Doten,L.S 

Doyle,  Alex.C 

Dunstan,  Edwin  V 

Eastwood,  H.  E 

Foster,  CM 

George,  E.M 

Glbbs,  Geo.,]r 

Oilman,  J.  A 

Oonier,  O.  J 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do., 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Merillat,  L.  A , 


Hoeller,  Edward  H. 

Hoen,  John  D 

Nelson,  Samuel  L... 

Newton,  T.  S 

Ovem,  James  J 

Porter,  H.  F 

RadcUSe,  Wm.  H... 
Richards,  Wm.  R. .. 
Rider,  W.J 


.do. 

Malor,  F.  A 

Maor,  Q.M.C.... 

Maor.Int 

Miaor,Q.M.C... 

Maor,  Engr 

Major,  Inf.,  R.  A. 

Major  ,Q.M.C... 

do 

do 

do. 

do 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do 

do. 

do 

do. 

do. 


Major,  Inf.,  R.  A.. 

Major,  Q.M.C.... 
do.. 


....do. 

do. 

Major,  Enzr. 

Major,  qTm.  C.  . 
do.. 


.do., 
.do.. 


Major,  Inf.,  RA. 
Uaior,  Q.M.C.. 


June    S,1919 

Aug.    6,1917 

Aug.  10,1917 
June  6, 1917 
July   28,1919 

Jan.   30,1919 

July  19,1917 

June  «,1917 
Apr.  12,1918 
Feb.  21,1918 

June    6,1917 

Not.  10,1917 

July  12,1919 

Jan.  18,1918 
Feb.  31,1918 
Mar.  28,1918 

Sept.  21, 1917 
Ifoy  23,1918 
Jan.  15,1918 
July  24,1917 
May  18,1918 
Feb.  23,1918 
une  15,1917 
uly  11,1918 
Sept.  36,1919 
June  28,1917 
May  18,1917 
Apr.  13,1918 
June  5,1918 
June  1,1917 
July  11,1917 
Aug.  26,1918 
Oct.  25,1919 
Mar.  4,1918 
Apr.  19,1919 
Sept.  31,1917 
Dec.  4,1918 
Jan.   29,1919 


June 
July 
June 
Oct. 
Oct. 
May 
Dec. 
Jan. 
July 
Jan. 
July 
Apr. 
Aug. 
Nov. 


10,1918 
11,1917 
10,1919 
27,1917 
11,1918 
18,1917 
19,1917 
9,1918 
16,1918 
10,1918 
19,1917 
6,1918 
6,1918 
17,1917 


Feb.  14,1919 

Aug.  4,1917 
May  16,1918 
July  19,1917 
Oct.  16,1918 
Feb.  23,1918 
Aug.  34,1917 
Jan.  3,1918 
Nov.  8,1918 
Mar.    4, 1918 

Mar.  18,1919 

July  18,1918 


Captain,    colonel, 

F.  A.,  Cav. 
Civilian 


do 

do ".. 

First  Uenlenant, 
Ueutanant  oolo- 
nel,  F.  A.,  C.  A. 

OaptalB,lleQt<naDt 
oolonel.  Inf. 

Civilian 


Colonel,      T.     X., 

R.  A. 
Lieut«i]ant  colonel « 
Q.  M.  C. 
Do. 
Do. 


r.  A.,  R.  A. 

lieotenantcoloBai. 
Inf.,  B.  ▲. 


....do 

....do 

Major,  Ord... 


Q.  U.  C. 

Do. 
MMor,  Q.  M.  C. 
lta]ar,  ord. 


Civilian 

First    lieutenant, 
B.R.C.  I 

Miripr,  Q.H.C....! 

civilian 

....do I 

First   Ueutanant,  ; 
B.N.  A. 

Civilian 

do 

Captain,  Q.M.R.CI 

do I 

Civilian 

Oapt  In,  B.B.C.I 

avUian 

do , 

Major,  Q.M.C I 

Civilian I 

do I 

do I 

do ' 

do 

Maj.,S.C.N.O... 

aviUan 

Major,  F.  A 

OvUtan.. 

M4or,Inf. 

rtvUlan 

Ma|«,  B.R.C. 

First    lieutenant, 
major.  Inf. 

CivUlan 

Mai.,  R.LN.a.... 

lfi3or,  Q.M.r 

Civilian 

do 

do. 

Captain,  Q  M.R.C. 
do. 


4.M.C. 
Captain.  Xncr. 

Malor,  d.  K.  r. 

OaptunTaTlCC. 

Do. 
Major,  Q.  M.  C. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
OaotaiB,  Knar. 

i^ora.Hrc 

0&ptiba,Q.U.C 

Do. 
MlJ«r,Q  M.C. 

Do. 
Captain.  Q.  M.  C. 

Do.  % 

Major,  Q.  U4F- 

Do. 

Do. 
Major.  F.  A. 
-    >taln,Q.M.r. 

orTuiJ. 

•,«.itc. 


Civilian , 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Captain:Q.M.R.C, 
Second  lleulenaDt, , 

Q.  M.  C.  N.  A. 
First    lieutenant, 

major.,  Inf. 
Captain,  E.  R.  C' 

Ci\ilian 

Captain,  Q.M.R.C. 

Civilian 

Major,  E.  R.  C... 

Civilian 

do 

do. 


B.!A- 

Ckplaitt.  Q.  M.  C. 
M4<>r,V(.M.('. 

Do. 
Major,  Q.  M.  C. 
Captain,  tt^M.  C 

Do. 
Major,  Q.M.C. 

capt^,  g.a<.'r. 

M4ar,  Q.  M.  C 
Captain,  OMC. 
MaJoT^Vr. 
Captala,  Q.  M.  ('. 

Do. 

Da 

Major,  Inf..  R.  A 


Seoond  lien  tenant, 
Q.M.C.N.A. 

Fint  Uralenant, 
major.  Inf. 

CIvilbn 


Captato,!    . 
Mi^ar,  w.  M.  C. 

Da 

Do. 
Major,  Engr. 
CaptaiB,  «J.  M.  »■ 

expiate,  QMC. 
Do. 

Major,  Inf.,  R.  A 

Captain,  g.  M.  r 
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Rotter  »f  officers  of  eonstmction  d4vi$U>n  of  the  Army  as  of  Jan.  10, 19M — don. 


Name. 


Seott.R.  E. 


8oott,  Wm.  MoK. 

Sbsw,  F.  D 

Stancodt,  Fred.  P 

Stair,  F.C 

SaniTan,  J.  F 

8w«now,  W.  A 

SweenOT,  Harry  C 

Thorn,  X,.  O 

Tbomaa,  Elmer  O 

Tbompacn,  Karl  J 

THpp,  L.H 

Wadiiworth,  H.  A 


'Warner,  Murray 

Watson,  F.B 

'Weakley,  Raymond  D . 

■Wetotach,  O.  D 

'Wertb,  James  S 

"Wliarton,  Ira  J 

Wheeler,R.C 

'Whitelaw,  Maxwell. ... 

"Wni,Oeo.O 

Yancey,  J.  P 


AddinKton,X.C.. 

Allen,  R.r 

AlTerson,  J.  L. 


Amory,  ]£ngene  E 

Andrews,  Henry  B . . . 
AntanoTlctaJ£mile  P. 
Armstrong,  E.  S 


Basye,  Elijah  M. 
Baxire,  Chas.I... 


Beaid,  R.  S 

Bennett,  H.,  Jr.. 


Blair,  R.A 

Boatman,  Frank  J 

Booth,  F.H -» 

BoyUn,H.P „.. 

Brady,  CD 

BrBmUtt,R.M..... 

Brandon,  A.  J 


Bro^vn,  W.  E . 


Bnrch,  C.  B.. 
Cole,  D 


Converse,  C.  C 

Coolsy.W.M 

Craven,  Walter  O 

I>aili>y,F.A 

DeTlfij,J.J 

DIgnowlty,  Edward  H. 

■Dole,W.8 

'I>ann,]>.J 


XUbon,  J.  Hm4er 

'Knqnlst.  A.  ned. . . . . 

Xrek,  Alfred  H 

Fairbanks,  Ado^  8. 

Field,  Harrey  R , 

Field,  R.B 


Flbm,  WllmerM... 
Foier.Oeocgejr.... 
<}amVle,  Claade  L. 


<htes,  Norley 

^HossingCT,  liOtds  W . 
Ood win,  Harold  O .. . 

Oood,  Arthur  P 

Ooodwyn,  Meade  M.. 
Oattarie.R.  B 


Present  rank. 


Major,  Q.M.C.. 


.do., 
.do.. 


.do., 
.do., 
.do. 


.do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 


.do 

....do 

Major,  Inf.  R.A. 

aor,  Q.M.C... 
or.  Inf.  R.A. 
or,Q.M.C... 

do 

....do 

Major,  T.C 

^or,Q.M.C... 
do 


....do 

M^jor,  Cav.  R.  A. 


Captain,  Inf. 

Captain,  Q.  M.  0. 

do -■... 

do 

do 

do 

....do 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
-do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


do 

Captaln,OaT.R.A. 
Captain,  Q.M.C.. 

Captain,  Engr 

do 


do 

Captain,  Q.M.C. 
do 


...do.... 
.do. 
.do. 


Captain,  Encr.... 
Captain,  q7m.C. 
do 


do 

Captain,  Engr.... 
Captain,  Qni.C. 

....do 


do 

do 

do 

Captain,  Inf... 
Captain,  B.C. 


DateonterinR 

Construction 

Di\ision. 


Aug.    4,1917 


Oct. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

I^b. 

Mar. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Mar. 

June 

Aug. 

June 

Sept. 

Oct. 
June 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Aug 
Oct. 
Aug. 
Feb. 
May 
Sept. 


25,1917 

23,1918 

14,1918 

20,1918 

2,1918 

«,1917 

«,1918 

29,1919 

29,1917 

7,1919 

11,1917 

22,1919 

27,1917 
17,1919 
11,1919 
18,1918 
4,1917 
1,1919 
13,1918 
14,1818 
8,19)8 
25, 1919 


Oct.  16,1919 
Aug.  24,1918 
July  3,1918 
Apr.  19,1918 
Nov.  8,1918 
Mar.  23,1918 
Aug.    6,1918 

Mar.  23,1918 
Mar.    4,1918 

Oct.  23,1918 
Aug.    6,1918 


Feb. 
July 
Anc. 
Apr. 
Aug. 
July 
June 


23,1918 
19,1917 
2,1918 
12,1918 
17,1918 
14,1917 
15,1918 


Mar.    4,1918 

Apr.  19,1918 
Oet.  16,1918 


June 

Apr. 

Jifly 

Jan. 

Oct. 

Apr. 

Sept. 

Aug. 


26,1918 
29,1919 
19,1917 
11,1918 
26,1919 
«,1918 
27,1918 
11,1917 


Oot.  28,1918 
Nov.  9,1918 
Oct.  8,1917 
Oct.  14,1919 
Feb.  14,1918 
Apr.  13,1918 

July  20,1917 
Oot.  25,1919 
June  15,1918 

Mar.    7,1918 

Oet.  10,1917 
May  11,1918 
Nov.  8,1918 
Oct.  26,1919 
July  30,1919 


Status  when  en- 
ter! ne  Construc- 
tion Division. 


Captain,       Ohio 
N.  O. 

Civilian 

Captafai,  E.R.C.. 

Civilian 

do. 

do 

do 

do 

Captain,  Q.  M.  C. 

Civilian 

Major,  Q.M.C... 

avilian 

Tlrst    lieutenant, 
major.  Inf. 

Civilian 

Malor,  Inf. 

Major,  Q.M.C... 

awiian 

Captain,  E.R.C.. 

Major,  T.C 

CivUian 

do 

do 

First    lieutenant, 
Maj,  Cav. 

Captain,  Inf. 

Civilian 

do 

do 

do 

do 

First  Ileut.,  Q.  M. 
C.  N.  A. 

Civilian 

First  Ileut.,  Q.  M. 
C.N.  A. 

Civilian 

First  Ueut.,Q.M. 
C.  N.  A. 

Civilian 

Captaln,Q.U.R.C 

Civilian 

do 

do 

Captaln,Q.M.R.C . 

Civilian 


Second  lieutenant, 
Q.  M.  C. 

Ct^llan 

do 

do 

Captain,  Cav 

C*ptaln,N.C.N.O. 

Ci'  iliim 

Captain,  Ener 

Captain,  E.R.C... 

Civilian 

Second  lieutenant 

K.R.C. 

Civilian 

do 

Captain,  Inf 

Captain,  Engr 

Civilian 

First  lieutenant, 

Engr. 
Captain,  AU.N.O. 

Captain,  Engr 

Enlisted  man 


Ranic  on  Nov.  11, 
1918. 


Ifiyar,  Q.  M.  C. 

Do. 
Captain.  Engr. 
Major.  Q.  M.  C. 
OBptidn,Q.M.C. 
Major,  Q.  M.  C. 

Do. 


First   lientenant, 
Q.  M.  C. 

Cl^ilan 

....do 

do 

Captain,  Inf. 

Captain,  8.  C 


Major,  Q.  M.  C. 
Major,  Inf.  R.  A. 
Major,  Q.  M.  C. 
Captain,  Q.M.C. 
Major,  Q.  M.  C. 
Captain,  Q.  M.  C. 

Do. 

Do. 
Major,  Q.  M.  0. 
Major,  N.  A. 

Captain,  Inl. 
Captain,  Q.  M.  C. 

Do. 

Do. 
First  Ueut,Q.M.C. 
Captain,  Q.  M.  C. 
First  Uent.,  Q.  M. 

C. 
Captain,  Q.  M.  C. 

Do. 

Do. 
First  Ueut.,  Q.  M. 

C. 
Captain,  Q.  M.  C. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Flntllantenant,Q. 
M.C. 

Do. 

Captain.  Q.  M.  C. 
First    lieutenant, 

Q.  M.  C. 
Captain,  Q.  H.  C. 
Captaln,Cav.,R.iL. 
Captain,  Q.  M.C. 
Captain,  Engr. 

Do. 

Do. 
Captain,  Q.M.C. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Major,  Q.M.C. 
Captain,  Engr. 
Captain,  qTH.  C. 

Da 

Do. 
Captain,  Engr. 
Second  lientenant, 

Q.M.C. 
Cq>taln,Q.M.C. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Captain,  Inf. 
Captain,  B.  C. 
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Boater  of  officers  of  construction  division  of  the  Army  as  of  Jan.  10,  1919 — Con. 


Name. 


Present  rank. 


Date  entering 

Construction 

Division. 


Status  when  en- 
tarlnx  Construc- 
tion DlTisioo. 


Rank  on  Nor.  11, 
WO. 


Hall,  B.  M 

Hammond,  John  II. 

Harrinftton,  F.  C 

Hazlehurst,  J.  Q.... 


Hlrd.FrfdS 

Hoi*1nnan,  Maorlrr  A 

Honingswortli,  Walter  O. 


Hooks,  Ira  J 

Howe,  W.  Frank.. 


Howe,  Wilson  T 

Howland,  WOson  J. 

Hoyt,  SldneTH 

Hunter,  R.W 


Huston,  H.B 

Imeson,  Cbas.  V . . 
Jaeobsen,  John  H. 

Jarvis.C.S 

Kafer,  Mftrrin 

Katz,  William  P.. 

Kinble.  R.  F 

Klne.W.a 

Kitchen,  Ernest... 


Koblwes,  H 

Lamb,  O.  E 

Larrabce,  Chas.  H 

Leake,  Sttiart  C 

Letts,  Joe  C 

I<^on,  Geo.  J 

HacDonald,  Renrr  J.. 

McCahUl.P.  B 

Harkel,  Jules  W 

Marshal,  R.  J 


Uechling,  Edward  A. 


Mctz,  Chas.  C 

Uiiler,  Michael  E 

Moss,  L.  H 

Moti,  Thomas  B 

Nicholson,  Alex.  McD.. 


NieoletLT.  W 

Nurse,  H.  B 

O'Connor,  Maurice. 

Older,  Chas.  W 


Osterman,  J.  H 

Parrott,  Joseph  N 

Perkins,  Lewis  B 

Peters,  Frtmk  C. 

Potteifier,  C.  R 


Proctor,  Arthur  B 

Renwick,  Wm.  R 

Richardson,  J.  P 

Roeschlaub,  Joseph  U... 
Scboonhoven,  Ray  C 

ScbwaneSugel,  Chas.  A. 
^ymour,  Horatia 


Sheble,E.  K 

SJoTOll.A.H 

Small,  L.  8 

Smith,  Fred  A... 
Smith,  Wirt  F... 
Soltau,  David  L. 


Spink,  Edward  F. 


Stanley,  H 

Steoker.a.A.. 
Steele.  Geo.  H. 


Captain,  Q.  H.  C. 

do , 

do 

do 


....do... 
....do... 
do... 


.do., 
.do.. 


do 

do 

do 

Captain,  Engr... 


Captain,  Q.M.C.. 

do 

do 

Captain,  Engr... 

Captain,  Inl 

Captain, C.W.S.. 
Captain,  Q.M.C.. 

do , 

do 


.do., 
.do.. 
.do., 
.do.. 


Captain,  Engr 

do 

Cjiptain,  Q.  M.  C. , 

Captain,  Int 

Captain,  Q.  M.  C. 
Captain,    F.    A., 
R.  A. 

Captain,  Q.  U.  C. . 


do 

.....do 

do 

Captain,  Engr 

Captain,  QTh.  C. 


.do. 
.do. 


Captain,  Engr.... 
Captain,  Q.  M.  C. 


...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 


....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 


....do. 
....do. 


do 

....do 

....do 

.....do 

do 

Captain,  A.  S. 


Captain,  Q.H.O. 


Oct.  30,1918 
Hay  It.lBlS 
Feb.  14,1918 
July  1«,1S18 

July  28,1917 
Dec.  3,1917 
Oct.  »,1917 

May  18,1917 
Aug.    4,1917 

Hav  6,1918 

Apr.  11.1918 

July  10,1918 

Oct.  25,1919 

Julv  14,1917 
Oct.  15,1918 
Apr.  13.1918 
June  20,1919 
Aue.  7, 1919 
June  10,1919 
Mar.  S,i9is 
Oct.  3,1919 
Feb.  23,1918 


May 

May 
June 
Julv 
Feb.. 
Aug. 
OH. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
June 


18,1917 
ll,jei8 
29,1917 
10,1917 
9,1918 
3,1917 
18,1918 
25,1919 
18,1918 
19,1919 


.do. 

.do. 
.do. 


Sept.  12,1919 

Mar.  23,1918 
Mar.  7,1918 
July  2,1918 
Sept.  10, 1917 
Mar.  12,1918 

Hay  8, 1918 
Dec.  14,1917 
Feb.  23,1918 

Aug.    «,19I8 

Hay  18,1918 
Hay  17,1918 
Nov.  0,1918 
Har.  23,1918 
Aug.    6,1918 

Oct.  11,1919 
May  22,1918 
June  29,1917 
Hay  29,1918 
July  26,1918 

Feb.  14,1918 
Hay  11,1918 

liar.  23,1918 
Feb.  14,1918 
Aug.  1,1918 
Hay  18,1917 
Hay  34,1918 
Apr.  19.1919 

Aug.  16,1917 


Hay  3,191S 
Sept.  13,1918 
July  19,1917 


Civilian 

do 

do 

First    lieutenant, 

Q  M.C.N.A. 
Captain.IowaX.n 
Captain,  S.D.N.O. 
Second  lieutenant, 

Q  M.R  C. 
Captain,  Q.M.R.C. 
First    lientenant, 

E.R  C. 

Civilian 

do 

do 

Captain,  Engr 


Captain,  NO.... 

Civilian 

do 

Captain,  Engr 

Cartain.Tnf 

rat!fiin,C.W.8.. 
Captsin, Q.M.R.C 
Captain.  Q  M  C... 
First    lieutenant, 

E  R  C. 

Civilian 

do 

do 

do 

Captain,  E.  R.  C. 

Civilian 

do , 

Captain,  Inf. 

CapUin,  Q.  U.  C. . 
Second  lieutenant, 

captain,  F.  A., 

F.  A. 
Captain,  Q.H.C.. 

Enlisted  man.. 
Captaln,Q.H.R.C. 

Civilian 

do 

First    lieutenant, 

Q.  M.  C. 

avilian 

do 

First    lieutenant, 

E  R  C 
First    iieutcnant, 
Q.  H.  0. 

Cl%111an 

do 

do 

....do 

First    lieutenant, 

Q.  M.  C. 
Captain,  Q.  H.  C. 

Civilian 

....do 

do 

Enlisted  man — 


ClTillan 

First    lieutenant, 

Ord. 

Civilian 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Flnt  lleutanant, 

A.S. 
Btodant,  Fort 

SneUIng,  Minn., 

Timlnlnc  Camp. 

OtpteETN.Q 

aTtUan 

.....do 


Captain,  Q.1L  a 
Da 
Do. 
First  Heutcant, 

QH.r. 
CapUin,  Q.V-C 

First     Uentanaatv 

Q.XC. 
Captain,  Q.H.  a 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
First     Ueotcnant. 

Engr- 
Captain,  Q.M.C 

Do 

Do. 
Captaio,  EniT. 
Captain,  Inf. 
Captain,  CW.R. 
Captain.  QH.r. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do 
Captain,  En(r. 

Da 
Captain,  Q.  H.  C 
Cwtain,  Inf. 
Captain,  Q.  U.  C. 
Captain,     F.    A, 

First     lieatenaal, 

Q.  H.  C. 
Captain.  Q.H.C 

Da 

Da 
Captain,  Enp. 
Captain.  qTm.  C 

Da 

Da 

Captain, 


First      Ik 
Q.  H.  C. 
Captain,  Q.  H.  C 

Da 

Da 

Da 
First     Ikutenaat. 

Q.H.  C. 
Captain.  Q.  M.  u 

Da 

Da 

Da 


Q.H.C 
Chp*^Q.M.C 
Da 

Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 

FiKt    Him— ni. 

A.  8. 
Ch|itaiB,Q.ll.C. 


Do. 
Do. 
Da 
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Rotter  of  officers  of  eonstruction  division  of  the  Army  as  of  Jan.  10, 19t0 — Con; 


Name. 


Present  rank. 


Date  entering 

Construction 

Division. 


Statns  when  en- 
terin?  Construc- 
tion Division. 


Rank  on  Nov.  11, 
1S18. 


Stanmltf,  Theodore  W. 


Stone,  A.E 

Snmner,  Walter  A. . 


Sninpter,  J.  B.. 


T^to,  Albert 

Thomson,  F.  K 

Tme.  Alberto 

Vanderroort,  BenJ.  F . . . 

Van  Meter,  Wm.  w 

Van  WliUde,  W.  H.,  Jr. 

Walker.G.  1. 

Wa]sb,R.  F 


Warren,  Henry  D. 
We«Ie,  F.  W , 


Wheeler.  Edward  W. 
White,  Win  B. 


W<Mrrell,  M.  i*. 
Adler,  F.  T. 


Anderson,  E 

Andrews,  James  W. 

BaW,E.E 

Barker,  E.S 

Brfl],  Clinton  B.F.. 

Cannon,  Geo.  D 

Carroll,  J.  C 


Cherry,  N.  H... 
Cbilda,  Fred  S. 


Chrystal,  H.  T. 
Dorsey,  8.  L... 


Driscbler,  Francis. 

Farmer,  John 

Farley,  J.  L 


Fenton,  R.  T. 
Franks,  J.  B.. 


Frickelton,  Frank  S.. 

Oraham,  0.  A 

Eartman,  G.  E 

Hotrigan,W.  J 

Boise,  8.  W 

Jones,  Cbas.  E 

Tones,  H.W 

Jooannet,  Francis  L.. 

Kramer,  Joseph 

Eobn,  F.  H 


Lanune7,F.E. 
Maitaiii,A.B.. 


Caiitain,  Q.  H.  C. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


Captain,F.A..R.A 
Captain,  q.U.C. 

Captain,  Engr 

do 

Captain,  Q.H.C. 
do 


do 

Captain,InI.,R.A. 

Captain,  Q.H.C. 
do 


Williams,  H.N 


Williams,  Seeley. 
Wood,  Albert  E.. 


do 

Captain,  Engr 

Captain,  Q.U.C. 


do 

Captain,  Ener 

Captain,  Q.M.C.. 
First    lieutenant, 

Q.M.C. 
do 


First    lieutenant, 

F.  A..R.  A. 
First    lieutenant, 

QM.C. 
First   lientenant. 

Inf. 
First    lieutenant, 

F.  A. 
First    lieutenant, 

QM.C. 
do , 


.do. 
.do. 


...do 

...do 


First   lieutenant, 

EnjT. 
First    lieutenant, 

Q  M.C.    . 
First    lieutenant, 

Inl. 
.do. 


First   lieutenant, 

F.  A. 
First    lieutenant, 

Q  M  C. 
First    lieutenant, 

Kngr. 
First   lieutenant, 

F.  A. 
First   lieutenant, 

Q  M.C. 
First   lieutenant, 

Engr. 
First   lieutenant, 

QM.C. 
do , 


.do. 


.do. 
-do. 


.do. 


-do. 
.do. 


Oct.  14,  ms 

July  9,m8 
Mar.    1,1918 

Oct.  24,1918 

Aug.  5,1919 
Apr.  18,1918 
Oct.  13,1918 
Feb.  23,1918 
Oct.  24,1918 
July  24,1918 

Sept.  12,1918 
Sept.  25,1919 

Aug.  10,1917 
July  10,1918 

Aug.  19,1918 
Oct.  30,1917 
Mar.  15,1918 

July  10,1918 

Feb.  18,1918 

Julv  26,1918 

Oct.  14,1918 

Aug.  14,1919 

Aug.  11,1919 

Sept.  1«,  1918 

Apr.  19,1919 

Oct.   13,1919 

Aug.  24,1918 

Oct.  21,1918 

.4ug.  30,1918 
Aug.    7,1918 

Aug.  19,1918 
June  28,1918 

Oct.   18,1919 

Sept.  3,1918 

Apr.    1,1919 

Aug.  18,1019 
June  25,1919 

Oct.  21,1918 

Oct.   13,1019 

July  18,1919 

Sept.  21,1918 

Nov.    8,1919 

Sept.  12,1918 

Nov.    4,1918 

Oct.  29,1918 

Oct.  28,1918 
Nov.    7,1918 

Aug.    8,1918 

Ang.  -  9,1918 
May  17,1918 


Civilian. 

do 

First   lieutenant, 

E.B.C. 
Civilian 


Captain,  F.  A 

Civilian 

Captain,  Engr. . . 
Captain,  E.S.C.. 

Civilian 

do 

do 

First   lieutenant, 

captain.  Int. 

Civifian 

First   lieutenant, 

Q.M.C. 

Civilian 

do 

First   lieutenant, 

Q.M.C. 

Civilian 

Captain,  E.R.C... 

Civilian 

....do 


First   lieutenant, 

Q  M.C. 
First   lieutenant, 

F  A 
Civilian 


First    lieutenant. 

Inf. 
First    lieutenant, 

F.  A. 
First   lientenant. 

Inf. 
Enlisted  man 


....do 

....do 


CiviUan. 
....do.. 


First    lieutenant, 

Engr. 
First   lieutenant, 

Q  M.C. 
First   lieutenant. 

Inf. 

....do 

First   lientenant, 

FA 
CivUian 


First   lientenant, 

Engr. 
First   lieutenant, 

F  A 
Civilian 


First   lieutenant, 

Engr. 
Civilian 


Enlisted  man. 
....do 


do , 

do 

First   lieutenant, 
Q.  M.  C. 

Clrtlian 

do 


First    lientenant, 

Q.M.C.       . 
Captain,  Q.M.C. 
Do. 

First     lieutenant, 

Q.M.C. 
Captain,F.A.,R.A. 
Captain,  Q.M.C. 
Captain,  Engr. 

Do. 
Captain.  Q.H.C. 
First     lieutenant, 

Q.H.C. 
Captain,  Q.H.C. 
Captain,  Inf.,  R.A. 

Captain,  Q.  M.C. 
First     lieutenant, 

Q.M.C, 
Captain,  Q.M.C. 
Captain,  Engr. 
First     lieutenant, 

Q.M.C. 
Captain,  Q.M.C. 
Captain,  Engr. 
Captain,  Q.  M.  C. 
First     lieutenant,  . 

Q.M.C. 
Do. 


First 

F.  A. 
First 

Q.M. 
First 

Int. 
First 

F.  A. 
First 

QM 
Beyond 

Q.M. 
Do. 
Firrt 

QH. 

Do, 

Second 

Q  U. 
First 

Engr, 
First 

Q.U. 
First 

Inf. 
Do. 
First 

F.  A. 
First 

QM. 
First 

Engr. 
First 

F.  A. 
First 

QM. 
First 

Engr, 
First 

QM. 
Se'-ond 

QM. 
First 

Do. 

Second 

QM. 

First 

Q  M. 

Do. 

Do. 


lieutenant, 
,  R.  A. 
lieutenant, 
C. 
lieutenant, 

lieutenant, 

lieutenant, 
C. 

lieutenant, 
C. 

lieutenant, 
C. 

lieutenant, 

C. 

lieutenant, 

lieutenant, 

C. 

lieutenant. 


lieutenant, 

lieutenant, 

C. 

lieutenant, 

lieutenant, 

lieutenant, 

C. 

lieutenant, 

lientenant, 

C. 

lieutenant, 

C. 

lieutenant, 

C. 

lientenant, 
C. 

lientenant, 
C. 
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Botter  of  officers  of  eonstruction  division  of  the  Armv  as  of  JtM.  10,  J9t0 — Con. 


Name. 


Pnsnat  rank. 


Data  antaring 

Comtraotiai 

DiTlsion. 


Btatni  whan  an- 

tattng  Constme- 

tlon  DiyUon. 


Bank  on  N«r.  U, 


Osbocn,B.  O 

SdUnfek,  B.  J... 

S«an,  Stanley,..., 

Shl-rors,  Wm.  E... 

ShooUey,  H.  O. . , 

Simpson,  L.L 

SkBme,Cha8.B.. 

Snyder,  L.  Q 

Tlgbe,J.B 

Violante,A.  L... 
Wa]teis,E.J 

West,  O.W 

Barber,  Lewis  B. 

Blomberg,  Israel. 


Ctaiy.E.L 

DoyIe,V.I 

Edmonds,  E.W... 

Ekrem.T.  C 

Oates,  JahnC 

Gray,C.A 

HDnt,JobnA 

HatcIitais,C.B 

Me,  T.N 


La  Cfaame,  Frank.. 


Uassey.  C.  E.. 
Byan,F.E... 
Wrlgbt,  A.  C. 


Elnt  lieutenant, 

Q.  U.  C. 
do 


.do. 


.do. 


First   Uentenant, 

Engr. 
First  lieutenant, 

Q.  H.  C. 
do 


First   lieutenant, 

F.A. 
First  Ileutenaat, 

Jut. 

do 

First  lieutenant, 

Q.M.C. 
do 


Second  lieutenant, 

F.A. 
Second  lieutenant, 

Q.  U.  C. 
do 


do 

do 

.....do 

Seoandlieutenaat, 

Inf. 
Beeaodllentenant, 

Q.  M.  C. 

do 

do. 


Second  lieutenant, 

F.A. 
Second  lieutenant, 

Q.U.C. 

do 

.....do 

do 


Aug. 

Oat. 

Oct. 

Mar. 

May 

Aug. 

Sept. 

June 

Feb. 

Jan. 
July 

Uar. 

June 

Oct. 

N07. 
Oct. 
Sept. 
Aug. 
June 


15,1918 

35, ISIS 

29,1018 

31,1918 

35,1919 

«,1918 

35,1918 

31,1919 

35,1919 

13,1919 
10,1918 

17,1919 

3,1919 

28,1918 

8,1918 
34,1918 

9,1918 
10,1918 

9,1919 


Aug.  14,1918 


Sept. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


37,1918 
13,1918 
30,1919 


Aug.    7,1918 


Oct. 
Sept. 
S^t. 


35,1918 
30,1918 
37,1918 


Enlisted  man 

Flnt   lieutenant, 

C.  W.  a. 
ClTUian 

Second  lieutenant, 

E  B  C 
First   iientenant, 

Engr. 
Second  lieutenant, 

Q.U.C. 
First   lieutenant. 

Inf. 
First   lieutenant, 

F.A. 
Flnt  Uentenant, 

Inf. 

do 

ClTUan 

First  Uentenant, 
Q.H.C. 

ClTlllaa 

Enlisted  man 

do 

Civilian 

Enlisted  man 

Second  Ueuteoaot, 

Inf. 
Enlisted  man 

do 

do 

Second  lieutenant, 

F.A. 
Enlisted  man 

do 

Civilian 

Enlisted  man 


Q.1C.C. 
Firrt     llK 

Q.M.C. 
Seoood  UmiteuBt, 

F.A. 


Q.M.C 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 


Int. 


<l.U.C. 
Dow 
Da 
SeeondMantmant, 
F. 


Q.  M.  C. 
Da 
Da 
Da 
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Mr.  MoKbnzxe.  We  next  desire  to  offer  in  evidence  the  letter  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  dated  Janu- 
ary 14, 1920,  requestini^  information  as  to  vrhM^in,  if  at  all,  the  plans 
for  the  twoHBtory  barracks  buildings  presented  foy  Mr.  Wheaton^  ad- 
visory architect,  to  Col.  Littell,  under  date  of  May  18,  1917,  differed 
from  the  two-story  barracks  as  finallj  constructed. 

For  the  record,  the  chairman  desires  to  state  that  the  blue-print 
plans  attached  to  this  letter  are  identical  with  sheets  11  and  12  and 
llB  and  12B  submitted  to  various  witnesses  as  of  date  May,  1917. 

(The  documents  above  referred  to  are  herein  printed  in  full  in  the 
record,  as  follows:) 

Januabt  14, 1920. 
The  Sbcbetakt  or  Wab, 

Waghington,  D.  C. 
Dbab  Mb.  Skcbktabt:  In  testimony  taken  before  this  committee  there  was 
introduced  a  letter  from  T.  B.  AVheaton,  advisory  architect,  to  Col.  LttteU, 
dated  May  18, 1917  (A.  97),  presenting  a  design  for  a  two-story  barracks. 

Will  you  kindly  have  furnished  to  this  committee  exactly  wherein  that  design 
differed  from  the  type  as  finally  used  In  cantonment  construction. 
Respectfully, 

John  O.  McKenzik, 
Chairman  Subcommittee  No.  2  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Beependiture*  in  the  War  Department. 


Wab  Dsfabtiiknt, 
OrricK  OF  THE  CoNsTRTJcnow  Divibion  of  thb  Abut, 

Washington,  D.  C,  Jwvaary  19,  19iO. 
Hon.  W.  J.  Obahau, 

Select  Committee  on  Expenditure*  in  the  War  Department, 

House  of  Representative*,  Washington,  D.  O. 
Mt  Deab  Sib  :  I  have  just  received  a.  letter,  dated  January  14, 1920,  from  the 
Hon.  John  O.  McKenzie,  chairman  of  subcommittee  No.  2  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Expenditures  In  the  War  Department,  referred  to  this  division  by  the 
assistant  director  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division  of  the  General  Staff, 
in  which  certain  information  In  regard  to  the  design  for  two-story  barracks 
buildings  used  in  the  construction  of  the  cantonments  for  the  National  Army  Is 
requested. 

There  are  forwarded  herewith  bine  prints  of  the  original  plans  for  these  bar- 
rack buildings  submitted  to  Col.  Littell  with  a  letter  dated  May  18, 1917,  from 
the  advisory  architect  of  the  Quartermaster  General's  office.  These  plans  are 
numbered  11  and  12 ;  they  are  accompanied  by  two  plans  marked  11-B  and  12-B 
showing  the  buildings  that  were  actually  erected.  The  main  difference  In  the 
two  plans  is  in  the  size  and  shape  of  the  entrance  hall  and  In  the  location  of 
the  staircase.  In  the  second  story  the  ball  is  entirely  omitted  in  the  later  plan. 
The  lockers  shown  in  the  earlier  plan  mnutng  down  the  center  of  the  bnllding 
and  separating  the  dormitories  were  omitted,  as  showp  in  the  later  plan,  othei^ 
wise  the  plans  are  practically  the  same. 
It  Is  requested  that  this  information  be  transmitted  to  Mr.  McKenzie. 

R.  0.  Mabshaix,  Jr., 
Brigadier  General,  United  States  Army, 

Chief  of  Construction  Division. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  We  next  desire  to  offer  in  evidence  the  letter  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  dated  Jan- 
uary 6,  1919,  and  the  Secretary  of  War's  answer  thereto,  showing 
personnel  cont^plated  for  a  division  of  Infantry,  and  additional 
troops  at  the  time  when  the  contracts  for  the  construction  of  the 
National  Army  cantonments  were  let,  during  June,  1917.  In  this 
connection  the  chairman  desires  to  state  that  the  actual  construction 
as  recorded  by  Qen.  Littell  in  his  testimony,  which  exhibit  is  printed 
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elsewhere  in  the  record,  proTided  for  a  personnel  averagiii^  f(v 
the  16  National  Army  cantonments  40,900  men  in  round  nnmben. 
(The  documents  al>oye  referred  to  are  herein  printed  in  fall  in 
the  record,  as  follows:) 

Roou  178,  HousB  OnrcK  Btnunto, 

'  Jammary  S,  19B9. 
The  honorable  the  Sxcbktaxt  or  Wab, 

WaaMngUm,  D.  0. 

Deak  Mb.  Secbbiabt:  Oa  June  21,  1917,  contracts  were  made  between  tte 
United  States  of  America,  by  MaJ.  W.  A.  Dempsey,  Quartermaster  Corpa, 
United  States  Reserves  (contracting  officer),  acting  by  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  and  several  certain  contructors,  by  which  sndi  contraeton  woe 
to  construct  to  completion  at  certain  places  buildings  and  other  utilities  (with 
certain  exceptions)  "for  a  division  of  Infantry,"  and  indndiog  certain  addi- 
tional units,  among  them  the  following:  "One  telq>hwie  batt^kw."  "1  regl- 
ment  Heavy  Artillery,  horse  drawn." 

Will  you  kindly  cause  to  be  furnished,  tot  the  use  of  Subcommittee  Mo.  2 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Expenditures  In  the  War  Dqtartment,  the  fbllow- 
ing  Information: 

1.  What  was  the  total  personnel  of  a  division  of  Infantry  at  ttkat  date? 

2.  What  was  the  total  personnel  of  a  telegraph  battalion  at  that  date? 

8.  What  was  the  total  personnel  of  a  regiment  of  Heavy  Artillery,  borae 
drawn,  at  that  date? 

4.  What  was  the  total  number  of  animals  required  by  a  division  of  Infan- 
try, a  telegraph  battalion,  and  a  regiment  of  Heavy  Artilleiy,  borae  drawn, 
eacii,  at  that  date? 

6.  The  number  of  each  type  of  shelter  buildings  for  men  and  anlmala  re- 
quired by  such  division  of  Infantry,  such  telegraph  battalion,  and  such  regi- 
ment of  Heavy  Artillery,  as  set  forth  in  "the  drawings  and  spedficatloiia " 
fbat  were  furnished  for  such  construction  under  such  oontracta 

6.  The  number  of  each  type  of  special  buildings  (not  shdter  for  oflicec^ 
men,  or  animals),  designated  In  such  plans  and  spedflcations,  being,  to-wlt: 
All  administrative  buildings,  storage  buildings,  and  ether  buildings  of  special 
type  as  set  forth  by  such  "drawings  and  spedflcatlons "  furnished  to  ■oeh 
contracting  concerns. 

Respectfully,  ^        ^  „  „ 

John  O.  HcKkkzib, 
Ohairman  Subeommtttae  Vo.  t 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  BxpendUurea  <n  the  War  Departwtemi. 


Jasvamt  8,  IMOl  . 
From :  Chief  of  Construction  Division. 
To:  Hon.  William  J.  Graham,  chairman  of  Conmiittee  on  War  Expenditorea 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Attention  Hon.  J.  O.  McEenzle,  chairman  subcommittee  No.  2. 

1.  As  requested  in  your  letter  of  January  6  we  give  below  tbe  Informatiaa  n- 
quested  therein : 

(o)  Total  personnel  of  Infantry  division  June  1, 1917 SB,  90S 

(6)  Total  personnel  of  telegraph  battalion  June  21, 1917 S35 

(c)  Total  personnel  of  a  regiment  of  Heavy  Artillery,  horse  drawn,  on 

June  21,  1917 l.Sn 

(d)  Total  number  of  animals  as  of  June  21,  1917,  required  by  a  dlTl- 

slon  of  Infantry 10, 8» 

A  telegraph  battalion,  not  known. 

A  regiment  of  Heavy  Artillery,  horse  drawn !,•* 

<e)  Number  of  each  type  of  building  used  for  sheltering  men  and  animals  and 
the  number  of  each  type  of  building  of  other  deseriptioiiB,  Is  diown  on  btaa 
print  No.  610-200  which  Is  attached  to  your  letter. 

Ktaii  Shbjt, 
Colonel,  Quartenuuter  Oorpe, 
AcMng  Chief  of  ConctracNoa  DtvMfOm. 
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'  Mr.  McKenzie.  We  also  desire  to  ofFer  in  evidence  and  have 
printed  in  the  record  the  letter  from  the  chairman  of  this  commit- 
tee under  date  of  January  15,  1920,  to  Maj.  R.  E.  Hamilton,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  procurement  branch  of  the  Construction  Divi- 
sion during  1917.  Ma}.  Hamilton  was  subpoenaed  but,  as  he  stated 
in  his  letter,  was  unable  to  attend  because  of  sickness. 

Hence  the  committee  incorporates  the  letter  and  answer  rather 
than  hold  up  the  hearings  longer. 

(The  letters  referred  to  aoove  are  here  printed  in  the  record 
in  full,  as  follows:) 

Jaicuast  is,  IflOO. 
MaJ.  R.  E.  Hahilton, 

Belleair,  Fla. 
Deab  Majob:  Subcommittee  No.  2  of  the  Select  Committee  on  BxpendltnreB 
In  the  War  Department  desired  your  appearance  before  It  to  tell  of  procure- 
ment of  material  for  the  construction  of  the  cantonments,  of  which  work,  we 
are  Informed,  you  were  In  full  charge  in  the  Construction  Division  dnrlns 
1917.  The  committee  Is  sorry  that  your  health  Is  such  that  yon  are  not  able 
to  attend  before  February.  Inasmuch  as  the  committee  desires  to  make  a  re- 
port on  the  work  thus  far  done  as  near  the  dose  of  the  current  month  as 
possible,  we  will  ask  you  to  give  us  briefly  by  letter  in  answer  to  thla,  tbe 
facts  desired. 

1.  State  generally  your  duties  in  connection  with  the  procurement  of  essen- 
tial materials  used  in  the  construction  of  camps  and  cantonments,  with  the 
dates  you  were  engaged  therein. 

2.  Approximately,  what  percentage  of  lumber,  hardware,  plumbing  suppUca, 
cement,  roofing,  and  paper  were  handled  through  your  office  for  the  constroc- 
tion  of  the  16  original  National  Army  cantonments? 

3.  How  were  the  prices  of  the  different  materials  named  arrived  at? 

4.  How  were  shipments  directed  to  the  different  cantonments ;  that  Is,  bjr 
your  office  directly  in  allocation,  or  on  requisition  from  the  several  contractors 
through  your  office? 

5.  What  provisions  were  made  by  your  office  touching  the  procurement  bjr 
contractors  of  extras  or  deficiencies  in  amounts  furnished  through  your  offlcev 
particularly  as  to  the  price  and  manner  of  procurement;  whether  on  omn- 
petltlve  bidding  or  otherwise? 

Very  respectfully, 

3.  C.  McKknzik. 
Chairman  Subcommittee  Ifo.  2  of  the  Select  Committee  on 

Expenditure*  in  the  War  Department. 


Beu£aib  Heiohts,  Fla.,  January  tl,  19tO. 
Hon.  JoHR  G.  McKENzns, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dkar  Sib:  In  compliance  with  your  lett^  of  January  19,  1820,  I  beg  U> 
advise  as  follows: 

1.  A.  I,  as  head  of  tbe  material  section  of  the  Cantonment  Division.  War  De- 
partment, was  responsible  for  the  procurement,  inspection,  and  tranqwrtatloD 
of  all  the  materials  for  use  In  the  construction  in  the  cantonmoits. 

B.  I  was  in  charge  of  this  work  from  the  organization  of  the  Cantonment 
Division  until  October  13,  1917. 

2.  My  office  handled  all  the  lumber,  hardware,  plumbing  supplies,  cement, 
roofing  paper,  etc.,  called  for  In  the  bills  of  material  made  up  by  our  engineer* 
as  being  what  was  required  for  the  construction  of  the  original  16  cantonment*. 

8.  A.  Where  the  War  Industries  Board  had  established  ivices  on  certain  oom- 
moditiee  we  used  their  prices. 

B.  On  commodities  on  which  prices  had  not  been  established  by  the  War 
Industries  Board  we  secured  competitive  bids,  accepting  the  lowest  bid  up  te 
the  capacity  of  the  bidder  and  then  accepting  the  next  lowest  bids  to  meet  oar 
requirements. 

C.  The  original  price  submitted  to  us  by  the  lumber  committee  of  the  War 
Industries  Board  we  considered  excessive  and  submitted  the  facts  to  the  Secre- 
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tary  of  War,  with  the  resalt  that  a  redaction  of  approximately  $6  a  thousand 
boud  feet  was  made  in  the  price  of  Inmber  from  the  southern  yellow-pine 
district 

D.  Hardware  was  bought. on  competitive  bids.    . 

K  Plumbing  supplies  for  the  original  16  National  Army  cantonments  were 
handled  by  Orane  Co.,  Chicago,  on  a  5  per  cent  commission.  Crane  Co.,  for  this 
5  per  cent,  procured  quotations  from  the  different  manufacturers  and  arranged 
for  assembling,  packing,  etc.,  in  accordance  with  general  practice  of  the  plumb- 
ing trada  The  selection  of  successful  bidders  was  under  the  approval  of  my 
office,  the  lowest  bids  being  accepted  up  to  the  capacity  of  the  manufacturer,  the 
<mly  exception  being  where  quality  was  not  satisfactory  to  my  office  and  to 
our  engineers.  This  arrangement  was  made  with  Crane  Co.  by  the  Quarter- 
master Department  before  I  took  charge  of  this  work.  For  the  National 
Guard  and  other  camps  plumbing  supplies  were  secured  direct  by  my  office 
by  the  selection  of  the  lowest  bidder  up  to  their  capacity.  Cement  and  roofing 
paper  were  allocated  to  manufacturers  by  the  subcommittees  of  the  War  In- 
dustries Board  at  prices  established  by  this  board. 

4.  Practically  all  material  handled  by  my  office  was  taken  from  bills  of 
materlnl  furnished  us  by  our  engineers,  but  some  material  was  secured  by 
my  office  on  requests  from  contractors  through  the  construction  quartermasters 
at  the  different  cantonments  and  approved  by  our  engineers. 

5.  A.  Where  it  was  necessary  to  procure  small  amounts  of  material  locally 
to  make  up  deficiencies  In  amounts  furnished  through  my  office,  the  contractors 
were  allowed  to  secure  material  direct  from  manufacturers  or  dealers  on  the 
approval  of  this  action  by  the  construction  quartermaster  of  his  authorized 
assistant. 

B.  It  Is  my  undei-standing  that  In  such  cases  competitive  bids  were  obtained 
where  time  and  local  conditions  permitted. 

Other  materials  required  in  the  construction  of  cantonments  were  handled 
in  the  same  manner  as  mentioned — that  is,  where  prices  had  been  established 
by  the  War  Industries  Board  the  orders  were  allocated  to  the  manufacturers 
by  this  board  and  at  the  price  established  by  them.  Where  the  War  Industries 
Board  had  not  established  prices  acceptable  to  my  office,  orders  were  allocated 
direct  by  my  office  to  the  lowest'  bidders,  price  and  quality  considered. 

I  have  tried  to  give  you  the  information  asked  for  in  your  letter,  but  If  there 
Is  any  additional  Information  that  your  committee  desires  on  this  subject,  I 
will  be  most  pleased  to  furnish  same  to  my  best  ability. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  consideration  in 
not  obliging  me  to  appear  In  Washington  in  person  during  the  period  I  had 
arranged  to  spend  in  this  warm  climate  for  my  health  which  I  am  pleased  to 
state  has  greatly  Improved. 

I  will  be  able  to  appear  in  Washington  if  necessary  any  time  after  the  1st 
of  February. 

Tours,  respectfully. 

RoBEST  E.  Hamilton, 
Major,  QuartemuMter  Reaerve  Corpt. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  The  committee  next  desires  to  offer  in  evidence  the 
letter  of  Maj.  Gren.  E.  H.  Crowder,  dated  January  24,  1920,  in  re- 
sponse to  letter  of  the  chairman,  dated  January  22,  1920,  asking  for 
information  therein  contained. 

(The  letter  above  referred  to  by  Mr.  McKenzie  is  here  printed  in 
full  in  the  record,  as  follows:) 

Wab  Depabtxxrt, 
OmoB  OF  THB  JtmoE  Advocate  OEirraAL, 

Wathington.  January  H,  19t0, 
Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie,  M.  C, 

House  of  Repretentattvet. 
Mr  Deab  Mb.  McKenzie:  Replying  to  your  letter  of  January  22,  I  have  to 
advise  you  that,  in  calling  on  the  Increments  of  the  draft,  the  allocation  to  the 
different  cantonments  was  made  by  the  General  Staff.  An  effort  was  made  by 
them  to  minimize  the  cost  of  transportation  by  routing  the  contingents  to  the 
nearest  camps.  Occasionally  conditions  at  tlie  cantonments  required  the  men  to 
be  sent  to  more  distant  camps  than  would  otherwise  have  been  designated. 

In  calling  the  first  increment  of  the  draft  we  followed  this  same  rule,  but  as 
cantonments  were  not,  in  early  September,  in  an  advanced  state  of  completion 
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anywhere  and  certain  of  than  not  fitted  at  all  to  recelTe  troops,  this  tact  must 
have  influenced  the  allocation.  In  some  Instances,  notably  In  case  ot  Oamp 
Meade  and  Oamp  Upton,  the  delivery  of  contingents  was  postponed. 

As  the  allocation  was  made  by  the  General  Staff,  they  are  entitled  to  q>eak 
the  final  word.  I  g:lve  you  the  information  that  I  retain  from  personal  reool- 
lection  of  what  the  orders  were  respecting  the  allocation  of  selectlTe  serrloe 
contingents. 

Sincerely,  yours, 

B.H.GB0wi)a, 
Judge  Advocate  OeneraL 

Mr.  McKenzie.  The  committee  nest  desires  to  offer  in  evidence 
and  have  printed  in  the  record  the  letter  of  L.  B.  Wehle,  dated 
January  22,  1920,  with  reference  to  the  identity  of  a  memorandum 
referred  to  by  him  in  his  testimony. 

(The  letter  above  referred  to  by  Mr.  McKenzie  is  here  printed  in 
full  in  the  record,  as  follows:) 

WASHmoToir,  January  it,  tUO. 
W.  T.  Cbantlard,  Esq., 

Counsel,  Room  178,  Home  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  O. 
DisAB  Mb.  Ghanttand:  Tour  letter  of  January  7  asks  whether  Exhibit  No. 
3,  J.  B.  T.,  appearing  at  the  record  957-960,  is  the  memorandum  referred  to 
in  my  testimony  as  the  one  which  was  handed  to  me  as  the  basis  on  which 
I  was  Instructed  to  draft  the  emergency  construction  contract. 

I  am  not  perfectly  sure  that  this  is  the  memorandum  to  which  I  referred  In 
my  testimony,  but  If  not,  It  is  in  many  respects  similar  to  It 
Very  truly,  yours, 

L.  B.  Wkhul 

Mr.  DoBEHus.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  the  following  letter,  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Benedict  Crowell,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War, 
with  reference  to  certain  testimony,  be  incorporated  in  the  record. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  It  will  be  so  printed. 

(The  letter  above  referred  to  by  Mr.  Doremus  is  here  printed  in 
full  in  the  record,  as  follows : 

Was  DxPABTxnrt, 
OvncB  or  the  Assistant  SnaKTAxr, 
WasMngton,  D.  O.,  January  H,  1990. 
Hon.  Frank  E.  Dobemus, 

Bouse  of  Representatives. 

Dkas  Sib  :  The  Secretary  of  War  has  Just  called  to  my  attention  a  portioB 
of  a  statement  of  a  Mr.  Wessen  made  before  subcommittee  No.  2  of  the  S«toet 
Committee  on  Ezi>enditures  in  the  War  Department  December  81,  1919.  I 
quote  from  page  2486  of  the  hearings.  Serial  3,  part  32,  as  follows : 

"  Now,  there  are  a  number  of  contractors  who  received  from  the  beglnnliic 
of  the  Great  War  to  the  signing  of  the  armistice  more  In  fees  than  the  Ckm- 
land  C!onstruction  Co.,  but  I  have  included  the  Cleveland  CSonstmctlon  Oo.  la 
this  report  for  the  reason  that  the  records  of  the  emergency  caastractlao 
committee  indicate  that  the  Cleveland  Oonstmctlon  Oo.  was  practically  ■ 
defunct  company  from  1915  to  1918,  but  about  that  time  Mr.  G.  W.  IaumSoS^  a 
former  business  partner  of  Mr.  Benedict  Crowell  and  the  original  dkalman 
of  the  emergency  construction  committee,  became  affiliated  with  this  company. 
It  Is  also  significant  that  the  larger  portion  of  their  work  waa  on  ovdnaoei 
projects,  this  work  coming  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  Mr.  Bascom  Uttl«  ta  Mr. 
Crowell's  office.  Mr.  Little  was  also  a  member  of  the  firm  ot  Crowdl,  '-^PMlffff 
&  Little." 

For  your  Information  permit  me  to  say  that  I  was  president  ot  the  CnnraU- 
Lundoff-Little  Co.  previous  to  the  war.  As  soon  as  possible  after  I  waa  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  however,  I  sold  my  interest  In  this 
pany  and  severed  my  connection  with  it  Mr.  Bascom  Little,  who  had 
secretary  of  the  company  and  was  then  a  colonel  of  Ordnance,  did  the 
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This  resulted  In  tJbe  virtual  disruption  of  the  company,  and  I  have  since  under- 
stood that  Mr.  Lundoff,  who  was  vice  president,  at  a  later  date  associated 
hlftiself  with  the  Cleveland  CSonstructlon  C!o.  for  ttila  reason. 

I  have  never  had  any  interest  whatever  In  the  Cleveland  GonstructioD  Co., 
nor  has  Mr.  Bascom  Little  had  any  Interest  in  this  company.  The  work  done 
by  the  Cleveland  ConBtruction  Co.  did  not  come  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  Mr. 
Bascom  Uttle,  who  during  1918  was  In  the  Ordnance  Department  In  charge  of 
machine-^n  production. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Bbrxdict  Gaowxix, 
The  A$*iatont  Beeretary  of  War. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  desire  to  have  printed  in  the  record  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  volume  entitled  "America's  Munitions,  1917-18, 
issued  by  Mr.  Benedict  Crowell,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War. 
The  matter  printed  appears  on  paces  538  to  540,  inclusive. 

(The  extract  above  referred  toloj  Mr.  McKenzie  is  here  {ointed 
in  the  record  in  full,  as  follows:) 

The  officer  In  charge  of  the  constructicm  and  re{>alr  division  of  the  Quartw- 
master  General's  Office  was  relieved  of  his  former  duties  and  placed  by  tbe 
Secretary  of  War  in  charge  of  a  new  and  almost  entirely  independent  division, 
reporting  directly  to  the  Secretary,  called  the  cantonment  division,  and  charged 
with  providing  the  necessary  construction  and  camp  f&cdlities  for  the  National 
Army  and  the  National  Guard.  This  was  In  May,  1017,  at  which  time  the 
oonunissioned  personnel  of  the  division  consisted  of  only  three  officers.  Tliis 
step  was  recommended  by  the  General  Staff,  acting  in  accordance  with  the 
advice  of  civilian  construction  experts  on  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 

One  year  later  the  personnel  of  this  division  had  grown  to  263  officers  and 
lAOO  civilians  in  Washington,  the  best  constructors,  englneerSj  draftsmen,  man- 
agers, purchasing  agents,  and  other  specialists  obtainable  by  the  Government; 
tbere  were  hundreds  of  other  officers  and  civilian  experts  in  the  field  for  this 
organization;  it  had  an  enlisted  personnel  of  some  18,000  men  and  employed 
over  20,000  laborers  and  craftsmen;  it  had  Jobs  on  hand,  complete  and  incom- 
plete, aggregating  $600,000,000,  or  nearly  twice  the  cost  of  the  canal  at  Panama, 
wbile  future  worlt  tb^  being  planned  and  later  actually  undertaken  came  to 
another  $60,000,000 ;  it  liad  now  become  the  Construction  Division  of  the  Army, 
attached  directly  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  charged  with  all  the 
Army  construction  within  the  United  States.  Such  was  the  expansion  of  one 
branch  of  the  Army  to  meet  the  emergency.  Construction  operations  for  the 
Army  overseas,  conducted  principally  with  troop  labor,  was  in  cliarge  of  tlie 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

Congress  passed  the  selective-service  bill  on  May  18,  1817.  Before  the  end 
of  May  the  military  authorities  had  decided  to  call  the  first  levies  of  the  Na- 
tional Army  on  September  1.  The  little  Cantonment  Division,  which  had  In 
the  week  after  its  birth  had  grown  to  a  personnel  of  30  officers  and  numerous 
civilian  experts,  received  orders  to  have  the  camps — ^16  complete  cities  to 
accommodate  40,000  Inhabitants  each  and  16  tent  camps,  with  many  Incidental 
bnlldings  and  public  utilities — ^ready  in  90  days. 

Actaally  the  time  allowed  for  construction  was  much  shorter  than  that,  for 
the  least  site  was  not  approved  until  July  6.  About  60  days  later,  on  September 
4,  the  National  Army  cantonments  were  ready  for  430,000  men,  two-thirds  of 
the  first  draft.  Although  some  construction,  subsequently  authorized,  was  not 
oitirely  complete  until  later,  the  cantonments  nevertheless  were  at  all  times 
prepared  to  receive  the  conscripted  soldiers  faster  than  the  Army  could  assimi- 
late them. 

However  Irksome  to  the  Impatient  construction  officers  the  Interval  between 
the  time  when  the  cantonments  were  ordered  and  the  day  when  the  last  sites 
w»e  approved.  It  was  not  time  wasted  by  any  means.  There  was  much  pre- 
liminary work  to  be  done.  The  magnitude  of  the  task  ahead  was  appalling. 
Yet  the  Cantonment  Division,  with  scarcely  anything  to  start  with,  with  not 
even  the  ground  selected  for  a  single  camp  site,  must  design  and  adopt  types 
for  buildings,  mobilize  materials,  standardize  everything  possible,  adopt  an 
emergency  contract  that  should  protect  the  Government  from  the  grafter  and 
the  profiteer,  locate  stores  of  materials,  commandeering  them  If  necessary,  and 
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also  dlscoyer  mannfttctnring  plants  capable  of  tnrning  ont  supplies  as  rapidly 
aa  they  were  needed,  build  up  an  organization  to  handle  the  work  In  erery 
detail,  and  be  ready  to  start  hammering  In  the  nails  on  the  day  the  materials 
arrived  on  the  Jobs.  Actually  these  officers  had  something  leas  than  20  days 
In  which  to  accomplish  Oils  feat. 

There  had  been,  however,  a  measure  of  pioneering  In  several  of  these  diree- 
tions.  The  Council  of  National  Defense  had  an  organization  of  civilian  experts 
In  many  lines  gathered  together  In  Washington  to  give  advice  to  the  mUltary 
authorities.  Through  Its  committees  the  council  prepared  to  form  a  contract 
upon  what  came  to  be  known  as  the  "  cost  plus  with  sliding  scale  and  fixed 
maximum  fee"  plan,  which  limited  the  cantonment  contractor  In  e»tb  case 
to  maximum  fee  of  not  more  than  $250,000,  the  Army  Itsdf  retaining  control 
of  the  cost  of  materials  and  the  wages  paid  to  labor. 

Since  the  cantonments  cost  anywhere  from  |8,000,000  to  more  than  $12,- 
000,000  each,  the  average  fee  to  the  contractor  was  slightly  less  than  2}  per 
cent,  out  of  which  the  contractor  had  to  pay  overhead  ^pe&ses,  such  as  his 
main  office  exp«ises  and  the  like;  so  it  wlU  be  seen  that  the  United  States 
drove  a  close  bargain  with  its  cantonment  builders,  in  spite  of  the  breathless 
baste  to  get  the  work  done. 

It  was  not  until  the  1st  of  June  that  the  war  anthorltieB  decided  ui>on  wood 
constmction  for  the  16  National  Army  cantonments  and  canvas  tentage  for  the 
16  camps  of  the  National  Guard.  According  to  the  original  plan,  so  far  as 
could  bie  foreseen,  the  cantonments  were  to  be  permanent  campe  to  receive 
fresh  contingents  of  selectlves  as  long  as  the  war  should  last,  whereas  after 
receiving  its  training  the  National  Guard  would  go  to  France  and  leave  its 
American  camps  deserted.  The  wood  constmction  was  much  more  expenslTe 
than  tentage,  amounting  to  $215  per  man  of  the  first  draft,  as  it  proved,  bat 
it  was  permanent;  once  installed  it  made  no  further  demands  for  materials, 
and  in  «onv«ilence  and  comfort,  especially  In  winter,  it  was  tar  superior  to 
tentagfe 

Meanwhile  the  Cantonment  Division  had  designed  a  model  barrack  baUdlng, 
43  feet  wide  and  140  long,  to  house  160  mm,  or  <Mke  company,  as  the  com- 
pany was  in  the  spring  of  1917.  Here,  In  the  adoption  of  this  modd  and  gea> 
eral  camp  plans,  there  might  easily  have  occurred  in  Washington  a  fiatal  tide- 
dsion.  Both  the  British  and  the  French  Armies  had  fonnd  by  experloioe  Qiat 
a  company  of  250  men  was  a  more  convenient  size  tor  troich  warfare  than  a 
smaller  one.  There  was  some  question  whether  the  American  Anny  woaU  be 
guided  by  this  experience.  Gen.  Pershing  was  to  decide  this  matter,  bat  be  did 
not  reach  Burope  until  June  16.  A  weak  executive  control  In  Washington 
might  have  justified  Itself  in  waiting  for  this  decision  before  starting  In  at  full 
speed  to  build  the  cantonments.  Those  in  charge  of  the  program  took  npoo 
themselves  the  responsibility  of  building  the  160-man  barradc,  tmsting  to  their 
own  ability  to  adjust  the  buildings  later  to  changed  conditions.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  when  the  company  unit  was  enlarged  to  250  men,  it  was  readily  possible 
to  house  two  companies  in  three  barracks,  leaving  space  In  two  of  ttem  for 
the  kitchen  and  messroom.  Still  later  the  Construction  Division  bnllt  smaller 
barracks  for  66  men  each,  providing  four  such  barracks  to  the  company. 

Before  a  single  site  was  selected  the  experts  in  Washington  had  designed  the 
buildings  and  mapped  ont  the  future  dtles. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  I  also  desire  to  incorporate  into  the  record  the 
following  statement  found  on  page  541  of  the  ahove-mentioned  re- 
port, which  report  is  dated  December  24,  1918.  The  quotaticm  is 
as  follows: 

To  give  a  picture  of  a  typical  cantonment,  let  us  take  Camp  Grant  at  Bode- 
ford,  111.,  as  an  Illustration.  It  costs  approximately  $1,000,000;  It  conld  accom- 
modate 46,000  men  and  4,000  horses ;  its  bujldlngs  number  1,600. 

And  also  from  page  547  of  the  same  record,  I  desire  to  have  printed 
the  following  from  the  table  called  ^  Camps  and  cantonments  built 
by  Construction  Division  " : 

Camp  Grant,  Rockford,  HI.;  maximum  capacity,  62,676;  appnadmata  eoit 
$14,400,000. 
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Mr.  McElBnzib.  We  also  desire  to  incorporate  into  the  record  the 
letter  of  .the  chairman  of  this  committee  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
dated  December  30,  1919,  and  the  answer  thereto,  dated  January  9, 
1920,  as  follows: 

(The  letters  above  referred  to  by  Mr.  McKenzie  are  here  printed 
in  the  record  in  fuU,  as  follows:) 

Dkckmbkb  so,  1919. 
The  Skcbetabt  of  Wab. 

Sib:  Will  you  kindly  furnish  or  cause  to  be  furnished  for  the  use  of  sub- 
committee No.  2,  Select  Committee  on  Expenditures  In  the  War  D^mrtment,  the 
following  Information: 

1.  Whether  the  provision  of  the  appropriation  act  of  May  12,  1917,  was  ad- 
hered to,  requiring  detailed  estimates  to  be  furnished  to  you  prior  to  your  ap- 
proval of  the  expenditures  for  construction  work  when  sudi  work  was  In  excess 
of  $5,000  (A-79). 

2.  If  sndi  provision  was  adhered  to,  kindly  furnish  to  the  committee  the  de- 
tailed estimates  as  to  each  of  the  16  National  Army  cantonments  construction, 
both  original  and  supplemental  construction,  and  the  same  as  to  the  16  National 
Guard  constructions. 

3.  If  same  was  not  adhered  to,  Iclndly  advise  the  committee  why  not 

Very  respectfully, 

John  C.  McKenzie, 
Chairman  Suboommittee  No.  t. 


Wab  Depabtment, 
Office  of  the  GoirsTBUcrioN  Division  of  tbc  Abkt, 

Washinffton,  D.  C,  January  8, 19i0. 
From :  Chief  of  Construction  Division. 

To :  Hon.  W.  H.  Graham,  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on  War  Expendi- 
tures, House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

1.  Referring  to  the  letter  of  December  30  from  the  chairman  of  subcommittee 
No.  2,  requesting  information  as  to  whether  estimates  were  furnished  for  ap- 
proval of  expenditures  for  construction  work  (when  such  work  exceeded  $5,000), 
as  required  by  the  appropriation  act  of  May  12,  1917.  You  are  advised  that 
such  estimates  were  prepared  and  yon  will  find  them  printed  in  full  on  page 
2367  of  the  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  United  States 
Senate,  Sixty-fifth  Congress,  second  session,  In  Part  No.  7  of  the  "  Investigation 
of  the  War  Department."  The  information  concerning  the  supplemental  con- 
struction is  given  on  pages  2365  and  2366  of  the  same  document. 

2.  We  would  attach  copies  of  these  estimates,  but  believe  that  you  will  find 
it  handier  to  refer  to  the  above-mentioned  document,  which  Is  In  your  possession, 
for  you  will  not  only  get  the  estimates  themselves,  but  also  the  testimony  con- 
cerning them  which  was  given  on  February  11,  1918. 

3.  It  is  thought  proper  at  this  place  to  point  out  that  the  estimates  made  were 
extraordinarily  accurate.  You  will  note  they  are  given  on  a  per  capita  basis  and 
also  on  a  basis  of  totals.  We  attach  hereto  a  statement  showing  the  estimate 
based  on  the  actual  number  of  men  who  were  placed  In  the  cantonments  and 
the  per  capita  figures  used  In  making  the  estimate  of  May  26,  1917,  from  which 
you  will  note  that  the  total  cost  of  the  16  cantonments  with  the  additions  made 
to  them  was  $142,258,785  or  Just  $6,188,645  more  than  their  estimated  cost 

Evan  Shelby, 
Colonel,  Quantermaster  Corpt, 
Acting  Chief  of  Construction  DivUion. 
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Statement  ihowing  the  cost  of  National  Army  ca»tonm«nt»  baaed  on  the  per 
capita  cost  lued  in  the  estimate  of  May  t6,  19X7. 


Ptt 


Total. 


B.  &  Q.: 

Conatrootlan 

Wall  board 

Scnensi 

Rental  of  sites 

ContUigendes,  10  per  cent 

Plumbing 

Stovee 

Power  plant 

Interior  lifting 

Exterior  Ugliting 

Water  system 

Power  svstem 

Sewage  disposal 

Z^umdry ..................... . 

Fire  apparatua  and  boildlngi. 

Oarbage— incinerator 

loe  and  refrigerating  plant 

Bunks ,. 

Mattresses 


ia.9B 
S.47, 


s,in.uT 


.» 


Relrtgerators., 
Contingendea,  10  per  cent . 
B.W.  W.  SD.: 

Boads , 

Drainage. 


Rallroi 

Cantiiii 

C.  &  R.  of 

S.  O.  &  R. 


[ea,  10  per  cent.. 


Total  estimated  ooat  ot  btdldlng  camps  for  A54,7W  men  In  aecoidance  with 
plans  contemplated  Hay  36^  in? 


7.7S 
8.11  1 
S.10 

%n 

.•Si 
«.»! 
X3S| 
S.II  I 

».» 

.77! 
•».«T 
4.U 
6.0 

.ca 
.ca 


<.«  I 


.«a 


U.«l 


i:S:S 

tfM.»r 

tM,Ut 

aH,ut 
i,M7,flai 
a,i>7.«i 
*,m,m 
«D6,«e 
«D6,«e 
»,eu,m 

«,t5t,4a 
nCHi 
4at,«0 

6W,(H 

u.m.a> 


ur,i«,t<i 


>  Only  Utdien  and  hospital  won  screened. 
•  Only  In  8,  or  tliree.eightba  of  tlie  camps. 
'  In  <nily  8,  or  one-halfol  tlie  camps. 

Number  of  men  boused  in  National  Army  cantonments,  654,786. 

Additional  icork  authorized  at  tfational  Army  cantonments  as  set  out  in 

randum  dated  Deo.  XI,  X9X7,  from  Oen.  Littett  to  committee  on  emorfotey 
construction  and  later  printed  on  paye  tSSS,  Jnvettigation  of  the  War  De- 
partment, hearing  held  Feb.  XI,  X9X8. 

For  remount  depots 11.000.000 

For  bettering  road  work 1.400.000 

For  division  storeliouses 1,440^000 

For  bakery  companies,  motor  truck  companies,  temporary  post 

offices,  and  telegraph  and  telephone  buildings 1, 4S0, 000 

For  eye,  ear,  aiid  nose  infirmaries 129,000 

For  clearing  camp  sites,  needing  special  attention SS5, 000 

For  gas-defense  buildings 30.000 

For  theaters , 4S2. 000 

For  alterations  to  accommodate  vew  "  Pershing  Division  "  and  ftor 
other  changes  imposed  by  the  conditions  of  new  organization 

tables 22.UA.800 

Total    additions 28, 324. 800 

Estimated  cost  original  project 107,755,940 

Difference  between  estimated  cost  and  actual  cost 0, 188. 645 


Total   cost . 


142,2S8.7Ki 


Mr.  McKenzde.  We  also  desire  to  incorporate  in  the  record  th« 
following  from  the  testimony  of  Gen.  Littell,  before  the  Militarr 
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Committee  of  ihe  House  in  February,  1918,  appearing  in  the  "  Hear- 
ings of  the  Military  Committee,  Sixty-fifth  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion, page  848  " : 

Gen.  LiTTEix.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  desire  we  can  famish  yoa  a  tabulated 
statement  for  the  record,  showing  the  cost  of  every  single  building  that  has 
Yteen  put  lu  each  cantonment. 

The  Chaibman.  I  would  like  to  have  that  in  the  record. 

In  this  connection  the  chairman  desires  to  call  attention  to  the 
statement  made  by  Col.  Conper  in  his  recent  appearance  before  the 
committee,  in  which  he  said : 

It  is  Impossible,  even  at  this  date,  for  the  Construction  Division  or  any 
person  to  ten  what  any  cantonment  actually  cost  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  McE^ENziE.  We  next  desire  to  have  incorporated  in  the  record 
the  letter  of  the  chairman  to  Gen.  WUliam  M.  Black,  and  his  answer 
thereto,  which  is  as  follows. 

(The  letters  above  referred  to  by  Mr.  McKenzie  are  here  printed 
in  the  record  in  full,  as  follows:) 

jAvvASt  17,  19a0> 
<3en.  WnxiAu  M.  Black, 

Care  of  United  States  SMpping  Board, 

4B  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Deab  Genkbai.:  In  the  hearings  before  this  committee  within  the  last  few 
days  certain  testimony  has  been  ofFered  which,  while  I  do  not  like  to  call  yon 
iMick  from  New  Xork,  yet  we  feel  that  you  should  be  advised  of  It  and  given 
an  opportunity  to  state  for  the  record  your  version. 

Messrs.  Leonard  Metcalf  and  George  W.  Fuller,  connected  with  the  Bmer- 
gency  Construction  Committee,  testified  that  they  personally  went  to  yon  to- 
procure  the  assistance  of  yourself  and  the  engineers  in  the  emergency  con- 
struction work,  and  that  you  refused  to  do  so,  saying,  "  Nothing  doing ;"  but 
that  later,  after  the  construction  of  the  cantonmens,  under  the  construction 
division  had,  as  they  expressed  it,  become' an  assured  success,  then  the  Engi- 
neer Corps  from  that  time  on  persistently,  and  as  was  stated  In  substance, 
actively  endeavored  to  take  over  the  whole  construction  program,  then  being 
handled  by  the  Emergency  Construction  Committee.  In  fact,  in  my  view,  the 
Inference  as  left  by '  the  testimony,  as  It  now  stands,  of  these  and  other  wit- 
oesses,  is  that  the  Engineer  Corps,  speaking  largely  through  you,  sought  to 
dodge  the  original  emergency  construction  work  because  of  fear  of  undertaking 
it  and  assuming  the  responsibility  Involved,  and  that  later  your  corps  sought 
to  take  it  over  when  what  they  termed  its  successful  completion  was  assured. 
The  committee  will  be  glad  to  have  your  statement  relative  to  this  matter. 

Another  point  which  they  mentioned  was  that  you  refused  to  give  them  any 
class  A  officers,  but  signified  your  willingness  to  give  them  their  pick  from 
the  class  B,  the  Inference  sought  to  be  left  by  them  being  that  the  class  B 
men  were  not  as  well  qualified  to  care  for  the  emergency  construction  program 
which  they  had  in  hand,  and  therefore  that  you  were  not  offering  the  best 
of  your  talent  for  that  work.  Will  you  please  give  us  the  facts  as  to  that, 
and  particularly  how  you  placed  your  officers  in  class  A  and  class  B,  whether 
it  was  a  matter  of  fitness  for  active  military  service,  or  whether  it  was  a  mat- 
ter of  general  classification,  etc.? 

In  connection  with  these  matters  I  have  not  forgotten  that  the  record  already 
shows  that  you  went  to  Gen.  Sharp,  Quartermaster  General  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  and  proposed  taking  on  the  engineering  features  of  this  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  Quartermaster  Corps'  taking  on  the  actual  construction  end, 
and  stated  only  partially  the  reasons  why  tliat  proposal  was  not  carried 
through.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  go  more  fully  Into  that  in  order  to 
make  the  record  clear  and  complete. 

I  will  ask  that  you  make  your  answer  to  this  letter  as  though  still  on  the 
witness  stand  under  oath,  and  it  will  be  so  treated  and  printed  in  the  record. 
Very  respectfully, 

Jno.  C.  McKenzib, 
Chairman  Subcommittee  No.  2  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  War  Department. 
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DiViaiON  OF  Ofkbatiohb, 
UNiTEa)  States  Shipping  Boabd  Emeboerct  Fieet  Corpobatiok, 

^010  York,  Januttry  28,  19t0. 
Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  O. 
Mt  Deab  Mb.  McKenzie  :  I  Inclose  herewith  my  reply  to  your  letter  of  Jan- 
uary 17,  which  was  returned  by  the  Chlet  of  engineers  to  me,  wIUj  certain 
additional  data  to  be  incorporated  therein. 

I  also  Inclose  a  copy  of  a  statement  by  Col.  James  O.  Steese,  General  Staff 
(Engineers).  Col.  Steese  Is  on  duty  In  Gen.  Jervey's  office  in  the  War 
Department,  and  the  committee  can  obtain  the  testimony  direct  If  they  ao 
desire;  otherwise  his  statement,  which  is  herewith,  should  form  a  part  of 
my  statement. 

Very  sincerely, 

W.  M.  Black, 
Major  General,  United  States  Army  (reiirtd). 


Division  of  Operations, 
United  States  Shipping  Boabd  Kmeboency  Fust  CoKPORATioit. 

Hew  York,  January  i6,  ISM. 
Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie, 

Bouse  of  Representatives,  Wtuhington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Deab  Mb.  McKenzie  :  Please  accept  my  thanks  for  your  letter  of  January 
17  and  for  the  opportunity  of  replying  to  some  of  the  misleading  testimony 
offered  to  your  committee. 

It  has  been  my  belief  for  years  that  the  construction  work  of  the  Army 
could  be  carried  on  more  efficiently  and  more  economically  if  all  were  In- 
trusted to  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  that  it  was  a  poor  business  policy 
to  divide  that  work  between  two  organizations,  the  personnel  of  one  of  whldi 
was  not  selected  primarily  with  regard  to  training  and  fitness  for  such  work, 
while  that  of  the  other  (the  Corps  of  Engineers)  was  selected  and  trained 
with  that  end  in  view.  Some  excellent  constructing  officers  were  developed 
in  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  but  a  large  part  of  the  work  was  necea- 
sarily  done  under  the  supervision  .of  untrained  men.  This  btiief  was  slutrvd 
by  many  officers  of  other  branches  of  the  service  as  well  as  by  officers  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  It  has  been,  however,  the  settled  policy  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  accept  any  responsibilities  which  might  be  Imposed  upon 
It,  bat  not  to  seek  to  take  from  another  branch  of  the  service  duties  Introstcd 
,by  proper  authority  to  that  branch.  I  am  informed  that  while  MaJ.  Geo. 
Leonard  Wood  was  Chief  of  Staff  he  made  an  effort  to  have  a  trmnsfer 
made  and  that  this  effort  was  repeated  by  a  later  CHilef  of  Staff,  MaJ:  Gen. 
Scott.  I  am  Informed  that  when  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  then  (Met 
of  Engineers  (first.  Gen.  William  H.  Blxby,  and,  second,  the  late  Gen.  D.  C 
Kingman)  in  each  case  the  reply  stated  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  ma 
willing  and  ready  to  undertake  any  duty  which  might  be  Intrusted  to  it, 
but  it  was  not  the  policy  of  the  corps  to  endeavor  to  take  duties  from  utother 
branch  of  the  service.  I  can  only  speak  of  this  by  hearsay,  since  I  have  been 
unable  to  find  any  record  in  either  case. 

Knowing  the  weakness  of  the  Quartermaster's  Corps  in  englneerlnir  talrat. 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  I  made  the  offer  to  Gen.  Sharpe,  Qnartennaster 
General,  to  undertake  the  more  technical  engineering  work  InvolTcd  in  can- 
tonment construction,  as  of  record  in  the  testimony.  I  do  not  know  why  no 
advantage  was  taken  of  this  offer,  but  believe  it  to  have  been  became  of  tte 
manifest  value  of  a  single  control  in  the  cantonment  work.  When  the  con- 
struction work  of  the  Quartermaster  Department  was  placed  In  duurse  of 
Col.  (later  Brig.  (Sen.)  I.  W.  Llttell,  Quartermaster  Corps,  I  assisted  CoL 
Llttell  to  have  detailed  for  work  in  his  dlvlslcm  aboat  00  ofSeera  of  the 
Reserve  CTorps  of  Engineers,  selected  from  the  men  of  the  Reserve  Corps  sop- 
posed  to  be  best  fitted  for  that  class  of  work.  Gen.  Llttell,  now  rettoed.  Is 
nt  the  Soldiers'  Home,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  his  testimony  as  to  the  aasM- 
tince  rendered  can  be  obtained  by  the  committee,  If  desired. 

This  policy  was  continued  during  the  war,  and  close  relations  were  naln- 
tained  between  0>l.  James  G.  Steese,  personnel  officer  of  the  office  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  until  September,  1918,  and  the  corresponding  officers  of  the 
iJantonment    (later  CJonstructlon)   Division,  particularly  CoL  JnnkersfUd  and 
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Maj.  Betts,  who  passed  on  the  qualifications  of  all  officers  detailed  to  their 
division.  Requests  from  them  for  men  of  specified  qualifications  were  sent 
to  the  Engineer  training  camps,  and  on  several  occasions  committees  of  offi- 
cers of  the  C!onstruction  Division  visited  those  camps  and  made  their  own 
selections.  Promotions  of  Engineer  officers  on  duty  with  that  dlvisioa  were 
also  made  on  request. 

In  Jime,  1018,  the  following  number  of  Engineer  officers  were  on  duty  in 
the  Construction  Division :  32  majors,  51  captains,  10  first  lieutenants,  and 
17  second  lieutenants.  In  addition,  there  were  a  number  of  officers  originally 
In  the  Engineers  who  had  been  recommissloned  with  higher  grades  in  the 
Quartermaster  Department.  Later,  as  shown  in  the  statement  of  Col.  Steese, 
Inclosed  herewith,  other  officers  were  obtained  for  that  division  through  the 
effort  and  aid  of  the  Engineer  Department. 

For  some  months  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  calls  for  trained  En- 
gineers for  service  in  France,  the  organization  and  training  of  the  various 
ESngineer  units,  and  the  activities  demanded  for  the  supply  and  shipment  of 
Engineer  materials  to  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  absorbed  all  of 
my  attention.  The  Engineer  depots  at  Norfolk  and  Kearny  (near  Jersey 
City)  were  constructed  by  the  Engineers.  With  the  concurrence  of  Col.  Littell, 
the  construction  of  Camp  Leach,  Washington,  D.  C,  an  encampment  for 
Engineers'  troops,  was  started  by  Engineer  labor  under  Col.  Jervey  (now 
MaJ.  Gen.,  United  States  Army).  During  the  construction  of  Camp  A.  A. 
Humphreys,  also  an  Engineer  cantonment,  the  Engineers  rendered  material 
assistance. 

Later,  early  in  1918,  without  any  previous  action  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
It  was  proposed  by  the  General  Staff  that  all  the  work  of  the  Construction  De- 
partment should  be  transferred  to  the  Engineers.  When  interrogated  as  to  the 
willingness  of  the  corps  to  undertake  this  additional  responsibility  I  replied 
In  the  affirmative  and  prepared  accordingly.  I  was  not  Informed  why  the 
proposed  change  was  not  made.  later  another  move  was  made  by  higher 
authority  to  the  same  end  and  again  the  plan  was  stopped  for  reasons  unknown 
to  me.  Toward  the  close  of  1917,  and  during  1918,  tie  operations  of  the  Con- 
stmction  Department  in  the  United  States  Interfered  materially  with  the  forti- 
fication and  civil  construction  work  in  charge  of  the  Corps  of  flngineers,  and 
the  evil  effects  of  a  dual  control  for  work  of  the  same  general  character  were 
made  manifest. 

The  delays  and  undue  expenditures  in  the  construction  of  Camps  Humphreys 
and  Benjamin  Harrison  were  made  subjects  of  official  protests.  Cases  of  waste 
of  public  funds  at  other  cantonments  became  known  and  I  made  an  effort  to 
have  the  construction  work  at  the  cantonments  and  depots  Intended  for  En- 
gineer uses  transferred  to  my  charge.  This  was  done  particularly  because  of 
the  need  of  additional  constructions  for  Hinglneer  uses  and  of  the  fact  that  the 
amount  of  such  construction  which  could  be  authorized  was  limited  by  the 
funds  available.  I  was  not  responsible  for  the  operations  of  the  Construction 
Division  and  considered  it  no  part  of  my  duty  to  comment  on  the  work  of  that 
division,  otherwise  than  as  that  work  Interfered  with  or  prevented  the  per- 
formance of  duties  intrusted  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Since  I  have  not  seen  the  testimony  of  Messrs.  Leonard  Metcalf  and  George 
W.  Fuller,  I  am  not  able  to  answer  their  statements  in  detail.  I  do  not  know 
when  they  came  to  see  me,  nor  do  I  remember  that  they  came  at  all.  I  do 
recall  a  visit  from  certain  gentlemen  (I  believe  from  the  emergency  construc- 
tion committee)  in  the  spring  of  1919,  to  whom  1  gave  information  as  to  my 
complaints  against  the  Construction  Division.    I  have  never  seen  their  report. 

Wihen  the  Engineer  Reserve  Corps  was  first  formed  requests  for  commis- 
sions came  from  engineers  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  These  requests 
were  frequently  accompanied  by  statements  of  the  class  of  service  desired. 
With  the  help  of  the  committee  of  the  engineering  societies,  lists  were  prepared 
showing  the  training,  experience,  and  age  of  each  man,  in  order  that  assign- 
ment might  be  made  In  accordance  with  fitness.  Later,  officers  were  divided 
Into  two  classes,  A  and  B,  the  latter  including  all  who  were  unfitted  by  any 
reason  for,  or  did  not  desire,  service  at  the  front.  This  latter  class  Included 
many  able  and  experienced  engineers  who  were  fully  competent  to  undertake 
any  class  of  work  in  the  United  States.  The  offer  of  class  B  officers  therefore 
could  have  meant  only  that  the  volume  of  the  demands  of  the  American  Expedi- 
tion Forces  was  so  great  that  all  class  A  officers  were  required  to  meet  them. 
If  Messrs.  Metcalf  and  Fuller  prior  to  the  armistice  requested  the  detail  of  a 
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speclfled  officer,  or  spedfled  officers,  or  of  additional  class  A  officers  of  BBgl- 
necfTS  to  the  Construction  Division,  It  Is  most  probable  that  I  refosed  ■■mt 
because  the  officers  were  nrgently  needed  elsewhere.  The  offlceis  of  Bnsl- 
neers  were  recruited  from  the  general  engineering  povonnd  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  open  to  the  Constmctlon  Dtvlslon  equally  as  to  the  Ootps 
of  Engineers.  In  such  recruiting  effort  as  shown  In  Col.  Steese's  statement, 
the  I<nglneer  Department  assisted  the  Construction  Division.  Farther,  in  so 
for  as  I  know,  It  was  never  proposed  by  anyone  connected  with  the  Oon- 
Btmctlon  Division  to  transfer  the  responsibility  for  cantonment  or  depot  work 
to  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  Such  an  offer,  for  all  or  any  Integral  part  of  the 
work,  would  have  been  accepted  at  once.  At  no  time  woald  I  have  been  will- 
ing to  share  responsibility  fbr  any  work  unless  I  had  a  corresponding  aatliority 
over  the  methods  employed. 

The  Implication  "that  the  Engineer  Corps,  speaking  larg^  tfarongh  yon 
(me),  sought  to  dodge  the  original  emergency  constmctlon  work  because  of 
fear  of  undertaking  It  and  assuming  the  responsibility  involved,  and  that  later 
your  (me)  corps  sought  to  take  it  over  when,  what  they  termed  Ita  Bucceastnl 
completion  was  assured,"  is  wholly  without  a  basis  of  fact 
Bespectfully, 

,  W.  11  Black. 

M9for  Oeneral,  United  8tate$  Army  (retini). 


Wab  DEPAXTlfKHT, 

Otfick  of  tbk  Chief  or  Bitoixeebs, 

Waahinsfton,  JantMry  tt,  19t0. 

STATXMKNT    OF    COL.    JAMES    O.    STEESE,    OEKEBAL    STAFF     (ENOIlfBaS),     UCXKTLT 
ASSISTANT  TO  THE  CHIEF  OF  EN0IITEEB8. 

1.  I  was  assigned  to  duty  early  In  September,  1917,  as  assistant  to  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  and  continued  In  that  position  until  the  middle  of  S^tember, 
1918,  eventually  having  charge  Immediately  under  the  Chief  of  EUigineers  (G«n. 
William  M.  Black),  of  the  Personnel,  Equipment.  Construction  and  Mapping 
Divisions  of  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

2.  Uixm  taking  up  my  duties  In  the  Office  of  the  Chie<  of  Bngineera.  I  was 
advised  that  there  had  been  some  discussion,  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  as  to  whether  cantonment  construction  should  be  handled  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  or  by  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  that  the  decision  had  finally  been 
made  to  organize  the  Cantonment  Division  under  ttie  Quartermaster  Qenenl 
to  handle  this  work.  I  was  further  advised  that,  upon  the  personal  request  of 
Gen.  Littdl,  the  newly  appointed  Chief  of  the  Cantonment  Division,  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  had  turned  over  to  Gen.  Uttell  a.  large  number  of  officers  of  the 
Engineer  Reserve  Corps,  and  that  subsequently  additional  officers  were  being 
transferred,  as  requested  by  the  Chief  of  Cantonment  Division.  The  reaaoo 
for  this  was  stated  to  be  the  fact  that  Gen.  Littell  had  under  his  orders  no  com- 
petent engineers,  nor  any  means  of  obtaining  any,  whereaa  the  Corpa  of  Engi- 
neers at  that  time  had  already  commissioned  about  1,000  at  the  leading  engi- 
neers in  the  United  States,  and  was  completing  the  vise  of  a  total  of  aome 
20,000  applications,  of  which  nearly  6,000  had  been  commissioned  at  the  tia« 
I  assumed  my  duties. 

3.  In  issuing  Engineer  reserve  commissions.  Engineer  officers  were  ciaaiiiM 
as  class  (a),  those  who  were  thoroughly  fit  for  active  combat  duty  In  the  fleld 
with  Engineer  troops  and  who  desired  such  duty,  and  class  (b),  those  who,  on 
account  of  age,  partial  physical  disability,  important  bnsineas  Intnests  at 
home,  personal  preference,  or  for  other  reason,  did  not  desire  overseas  serviw. 
Most  of  the  more  prominent  and  highly  qualified  technical  engineers  indlcattd 
a  preference  for  class  (b)  work.  Later,  both  lists  were  combined  as  many 
class  (a)  men  were  found  physically  or  temperamentally  unsulted  for  tro«* 
duty,  and  hundreds  of  class  (b)  officers  requested  transfer  to  class  <a)  statu, 
after  the  war  developed  and  exact  conditions  became  better  known. 

4.  I  was  instructed  to  assist  the  Cantonment  Division  in  every  way  possibk 
in  the  matter  of  persoimel  and  to  furnish  them  with  any  officers  for  whom  they 
asked,  where  it  could  possibly  be  done  without  direct  detriment  to  the  work 
actually  in  operation  under  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
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5.  Pursuant  to  this  policy,  I  had  by  June,  1918,  transferred  to  duty  under  the 
Construction  Division  some  200  officers  of  the  Engineer  Reserve  Cotrps,  in  each 
case  after  the  officer  in  qnestlon  had  either  been  originally  selected  by  the 
Construction  Division  or  whose  qualiflcatlons  had  been  passed  upon  by  a  rep- 
resentative (usually  either  Col.  Junkersfeld  or  Ma].  Betts,  both  of  whom  were 
originally  Engineer  officers)  of  the  Cantonment  Division,  later  the  Constmctiou 
Division. 

&  I  also  issued  original  Engineer  commissions  to  candidates  selected  by  the 
Construction  Division,  and  also  promoted  Engineer  officers  on  duty  with  the 
Construction  Division  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Chief  of  the  Construc- 
tion Division. 

7.  I  repeatedly  received  requisitions  from  the  Cantonment  Division  fOr  offi- 
cers of  specified  quallflcationa  These  requests  were  forwarded  to  the  com- 
manding  ofBeen  of  our  Engineer  officers  training  camps  and  were  filled 
exactly  on  the  same  basis  as  though  they  had  originated  with  officers 
serving  under  the  Corps  of  E^ngineers.  Repeatedly  I  permitted  committees 
of  oflBcers  from  the  Cantonment  Division  to  go  to  our  Engineer  officers'  training 
camps  at  American  University,  D.  C,  Camp  Lee,  Va.,  and  Camp  Humphreys, 
Va.,  and  select  Elngineer  officers  for  duty  with  the  Construction  Division,  the 
entire  camp  personnel  being  made  available  and  no  limiting  conditions  what- 
ever as  to  selections  were  imposed. 

8.  As  late  as  May,  1918,  the  table  of  organization  authorized  for  the  Corps' 
of  E^ngineers  included  an  allotment  of  officers  for  the  Construction  Division. 
In  fact,  substantially  all  technical  men  in  the  Construction  Division,  and  es- 
pecially the  heads  of  departments,  both  in  Washington  and  at  each  large  can- 
tonment,  were  Engineer  officers.  The  closest  liaison  and  friendly  cooperation 
was  maintained  at  all  times  between  myself  and  Col.  Junkersfeld,  Maj.  Betts, 
MaJ.  Abadie,  and  numerous  other  officers  in  responsible  charge  of  subdivisions 
of  the  office  of  the  Construction  Division. 

9.  When  the  increased  Army  program,  late  in  the  spring  of  1918,  was  under 
consideration,  the  allotment  for  the  Engineers  contained  in  the  table  of  or- 
ganization of  May,  1918,  was  found  Inadequate.  In  my  request  in  June,  1918, 
for  an  increased  table  of  authorization  I  Included  an  Increase  In  the  allotment 
for  the  Construction  Division  and  other  duties  not  under  the  control  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  to  which  Engineer  officers  were  assigned.  My  increased 
authorization  was  granted,  but  the  allotment  for  the  Construction  Division  was 
disallowed  and  I  was  Informed  that  Engineer  officers  on  duty  with  the  Con- 
struction Division  would  be  recommlssloned  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  and 
that  henceforth  the  Corps  of  Engineers  would  not  be  charged  with  any  officers 
so  serving.  This  created  quite  an  uproar  in  the  Construction  Division,  as  a 
great  many  Engineer  officers  objected  to  being  recommltisloned  in  the  Quarter- 
master Corps.  They  were  proud  of  their  Engineer  insignia,  which  Indicated 
technical  training  and  professional  qualifications  of  a  high  order,  whereas  the 
insignia  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  meant  nothing  In  particular  and  was 
actually  more  or  less  In  disrepute  The  actual  transfer  was,  therefore,  delayed 
several  months  until  an  increased  allotment  for  the  Construction  Division  per- 
mitted the  distribution  of  a  considerable  amount  of  promotion  in  the  Quarter- 
master Corps  to  the  higher  ranking  Engineer  officers  on  duty  with  the  Construc- 
tion Division.  As  late  as  August  and  September,  1918,  I  conducted  a  recruiting 
campaign  for  additional  Engineer  officers,  which  finally  netted  between  2,000  and 
3,000  Engineers  for  combat  service  overseas.  By  special  arrangement  with  Col. 
Junkersfeld  of  the  Construction  Division,  the  officer  conducting  this  campaign 
(Col.  E.  H.  Williams,  Engineers)  was  Instructed  to  recruit  properly  qualified 
officers  for  the  Construction  Division,  not  to  exceed  50.  Col.  Williams  was 
called  in  from  this  recruiting  campaign  before  it  was  complete,  but  he  turned 
over  to  the  Construction  Division  a  number  of  applicants  for  commissions 
therein,  of  whom  some  40  were  at  once  commissioned  and  assigned  to  duty  with 
the  Construction  Division. 

10.  About  February  or  March.  1918,  as  result  of  some  investigation  or  in- 
quiry into  the  operations  of  the  Cantonment  Division,  the  Acting  Quarter- 
master General,  Qen.  George  W.  Goethals,  disclaimed  any  responsibility  for 
the  operations  of  the  Cantonment  Division,  and  recommended  that  all  this 
construction  work  be  turned  over  to  the  0>rpa  of  Engineers.  A  similar 
recommendation  was  made  some  weeks  later  by  the  Acting  Quartermaster 
General,  Gen.  R.  E.  Wood.  The  matter  went  so  far  that  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
made  tentative  plans  for  taking  charge  of  this  work,  and  for  this  purpose 
called  to  Washington  Col.  Lansing  H.  Beach  (recently  nominated  for  appolnt- 
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ment  as  Gblef  of  Bnglneers)  for  consultation  concerning  tbe  handling  of  tbls 
work  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  reasons  which 
led  to  the  proposal  to  transfer  this  work  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  nor  with 
the  reasons  which  caused  the  work  to  be  retained  by  the  Constructlcm  DlTlsion. 
The  attitude  of  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  throughout  was  to  tbe 
effect  that  the  Engineers  were  'willing  to  assume  responsibility  for  any  work 
that  might  be  intrusted  to  them,  that  they  were  willing  to  co<H)erate  with  and 
lend  every  assistance  possible  to  any  other  branch  of  the  service  where  anch 
cooperation  would  expedite  and  facilitate  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
war,  but  they  would  not  go  out  and  seek  to  take  away  from  any  other  branch 
of  the  service  any  work  intrusted  to  such  branch  by  proper  authority.  Aa  an 
interesting  side  light  on  the  close  cooperation  maintained  by  the  Chief  of 
Eliigineers,  it  might  be  stated  that  at  the  close  of  the  second  series  of  Engineer 
officers  training  camps  in  November,  1917,  the  Cantonment  Division  requested 
transfer  to  their  service  of  a  number  of  Engineer  officers  discharged  from  the 
training  camp  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  understood  these  officers  were 
discharged  for  lack  of  suitability  to  command  troops,  but  were  otherwise 
thoroughly  competent,  technically-trained  Engineers.  I  Informed  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Cantonment  Division  that  while  that  was  true  of  sonae  of  the 
candidates,  in  a  great  many  cases  they  were  being  discharged  for  tempera- 
mental unfitness  to  have  charge  of  any  work,  and  that  tbe  ESnglneers  wouM 
prefer  to  furnish  the  Construction  Division  with  equivalent  officers  about 
whose  fitness  there  could  be  no  question,  rather  than  to  appear  to  be  unload- 
ing on  the  Cantonment  Division  any  of  Its  lame  ducks.  In  individual  cases 
some  of  these  discharged  Engineers  eventually  found  employment  in  the 
Cantonment  Division,  but  such  cases  resulted  from  tbe  fact  that  the  appli- 
cant in  question  made  a  personal  appeal  upon  friends  or  tOTXoee  associates  in 
the  service,  who  vouched  for  his  suitability  for  the  work  In  question.  It 
might  further  be  stated  that  in  January-March,  1918,  when  we  were  graduating 
Engineer  officers  from  the  officers'  training  camp  at  Camp  Liee,  Va.,  before 
completion  of  the  course,  on  account  of  the  urgent  calls  for  additional 
Engineer  troops,  I  permitted  a  committee  from  the  Cantonment  Divtaion  to 
go  to  Gamp  Lee  and  select  for  their  service  Engineer  officers  whom  we  cookl 
see  we  would  very  soon  need  ourselves. 

11.  At  dltCerent  times  we  desired  to  get  back  from  the  Cantonment  Division 
certain  specially  qualiiQed  Engineer  officers  for  our  own  use,  bat  were  unable 
to  do  so  because  these  officers  had  been  given  charge  of  responsible  work  In 
the  Cantonment  Division,  from  which  their  services  could  not  readily  be 
spared.  This  was  notably  true  in  the  cases  of  Majs.  Junkersfeld  and  Maltby, 
and  a  number  of  others.  Eventually  we  did  secure  the  service  of  BteJ.  Mattby, 
but  only  after  he  had  completed  his  special  work  velth  the  Constructioa  Di- 
vision. 

12.  Further,  it  should  be  stated  positively  that  tha«  was  no  dlstlDCtloa 
between  class  (a)  and  class  (b)  officers  so  far  as  professional  attainments  are 
concerned.  The  classification  was  based  purely  upon  the  question  of  overseas 
combat  service,  and  in  most  cases  the  classification  resulted  from  the  indicated 
preference  of  the  Individual  concerned.  As  stated  above,  this  classificatioo 
was  abolished  In  the  fall  of  1917  as  being  without  practical  significance  and 
thereafter  all  Engineer  officers  were  pooled  on  one  list 

James  O.  Stkok. 
Colonel,  General  Btaff  {Engkteergy. 

Mr.  McKenzib.  We  next  desire  to  have  incorporated  in  the  record 
the  following  advertisement  by  the  A.  Bentley  &  Sons  Co.,  appearing 
in  the  Cincinnati  Inquirer  about  September  11,  1919,  whicn  is  as 
follows : 

A  GOOD  FBOFOSmON  TOR  GOING  CONCEBNS  ONIT. 

We  stand  ready  to  help  finance  from  $60,000  up  on  mutually  profltaMe  tema 
any  maunfacturlng  proposition  that  needs  more  space  in  wliidi  to  operate  and 
can  stand  Investigation. 

We  construct  and  help  operate.    Write  for  details. 

Tbk  a.  Bentixt  &  So^Ts  Oa 

(Engineers,  contractors,  Toledo,  Ohio,  New  York,  Jacksonville.  Habaaa,  Coba. 
Established  60  years.) 
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We  next  desire  to  incorporate  in  the  record  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Chantland  to  the  ChUlicothe  Hardware  Co.,  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  under 
date  of  December  30,  1919,  and  their  reply  under  date  of  January  2, 
1920,  giving  the  information  requested,  which  are  as  follows : 

(The  letters  above  referred  to  by  Mr.  McKenzie  are  here  printed 
in  the  record  in  full,  as  follows:) 

Boom  178,  House  Office  Building, 

December  SO,  1919. 
Ohuxicothe  Habdwabe  Co., 

CMUioothe,  Ohio. 
Gektlemkn  :  Will  yon  kindly  furnish  not  later  than  the  10th  of  January  the 
following  for  the  use  of  Subcommittee  No.  2  of  the  Select  C!ommlttee  on  Expendi- 
tures in  the  War  Department: 

The  total  purchases  from  your  company  by  the  A.  Bentl^  &  Sons  Go.  and  by 
D.  W.  McGrath  &  Sons,  used  in  the  construction  at  Camp  Sherman,  ChllUcothe. 
Very  respectfully, 

W.  T.  Chantland, 
Counsel  for  Subcommittee  No.  2. 

Mr.  McEIenzie.  We  next  desire  to  incorporate  in  the  record  from 
the  detailed  estimate  submitted  by  Mr.  J.  P.  O'Connor  and  received 
in  evidence  with  the  imderstanding  that  such  parts  as  was  desired 
mi^ht  be  printed  later.  From  this  book  of  detailed  estimates  we  now 
desire  to  print  an  itemized  and  detailed  estimate  touching  the  200- 
men  two-story  barrack  buildings,  43  by  140  feet,  and  following  that 
the  building  cubic  factors  of  the  various  types  of  buildings  used  by 
Mr.  O'Connor  in  making  his  estimate  for  uie  committee. 

(The  detailed  estimate  above  referred  to  by  Mr.  McKenzie  is  here 
printed  in  full  in  the  record,  as  follows :) 

Itemized  estimate  figures. 

(By  3.  P.  CConnor  on  200-men  barrack  bolldliig,  43  by  140.    BnUdlnx  only,  and  inalde 
electrical  wlrinc,  beating,  and  plumbing  separate.] 

Elxcavation,  75  post  holes,  at 25  cents—       $10 

Lumber:  Board  feet 

Lumber : 

Posts,  78  pieces,  8-lnch  cedar  posts,  6  feet  long 

Sills,  182  pieces,  2  by  8  inches  by  10  feet 2, 366 

First-floor  Joists,  144  pieces,  2  by  8  inches  by  10  feet 1, 872 

144  pieces  2  by  8  inches  by  12  feet 2, 304 

Bridging,  56  pieces,  2  by  8  inches  by  10  feet 728 

Cut  in,  28  pieces,  1  by  8  inches  by  10  feet 186 

Posts,  39  pieces,  6  by  6  inches  by  10  feet 1, 170 

Studs,  212  pieces,  2  by  4  inches  by  18  feet 2,  544 

Studs,  102  pieces,  2  by  4  inches  by  10  feet 714 

Cut  In,  24  pieces,  1  by  8  inches  by  10  feet 160 

Second-floor  girders,  108  pieces,  2  by  8  inches  by  10  feet 1, 404 

Second-floor  joist,  132  pieces,  2  by  8  inches  by  10  feet 1, 716 

Second-floor  Joist,  132  pieces,  2  by  8  Inches  by  12  feet 2, 112 

Bridging,  48  pieces,  2  by  8  inches  by  10  feet 624 

Boof  plate,  56  pieces,  2  by  4  inches  by  10  feet 392 

Second-floor  post,  22  pieces,  4  by  4  Inches  by  12  feet 362 

Second-floor  post,  11  pieces,  4  by  4  Inches  by  14  feet 209 

Batters,  114  pieces,  2  by  6  inches  by  24  feet 2, 736 

Eafters,  42  pieces,  2  by  6  inches  by  10  feet 420 

Boofing,  56  pieces,  2  by  8  inches  by  10  feet 728 

Vent,  50  pieces,  2  by  6  inches  by  10  feet i 600 

Ledger,  28  pieces,  1  by  2  inches  by  10  feet 98 

Ties,  30  pieces,  1  by  6  Inches  by  10  feet 160 

Ties,  80  pieces,  1  by  6  Inches  by  12  feet 180 
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Knee  brace,  15  pieces,  2  by  4  Inches  by  14  feet  (cat). 

Braces,  81  pieces,  2  by  4  inches  by  8  feet  (cut  2) 

Interior,  112  pieces,  2  by  4  inches  by  10  feet 

Studs,  40  pieces,  i2  by  4  inches  by  12  feet 

Canopy,  37  pieces,  2  by  4  iLXihes  by  10  feet  (cat  4) 

Vent,  28  pieces,  1  by  10  inches  by  10  feet 


27,948 


i  Inch  under  flooring: 

1  area,  43  feet  by  140  feet 6, 020 

1  area,  43  feet  by  120  feet «S,  160 

Less  1  area,  12  feet  by  6  feet 72 


11.10S 


Plus  10  per  cent,  12,218.  

f-inch  T.  &  G.,  top  flooring,  1  area  as  under  flooring 11,  lOS 

Plus  20  per  cent,  13,329.6. 

{-tach  sheathing,  S.  1  S.,  for  siding: 

2  areas,  320  by  18  feet 4, 820 

2  areas,  20  feet  by  11  feet 440 

2  areas,  43  by  22  ffeet 1, 892 

Less  40  areas,  3  feet  by  6  feet 720 

Less  20  areas,  6  feet  by  6  feet 720 

Less  4  areas,  3  feet  by  3  feet 36 

Less  2  areas,  5  feet  by  7  feet 70 


5,106 

Plus  10  per  cent,  5,616.6. 


Novelty  drop  siding,  1  area  same  as  t-inch  sheathing 5, 106 

Plus  20  per  cent,  6,127.2. 

i-lnch  roof  sheathing,  for  roof: 

1  area,  123  by  47  feet 8,781 

1  area,  22  by  47  feet 1,084 

1  area,  140  by  5  feet 700 

26  areas,  4  by  2  feet ^ 208 

14  areas,  6  by  2  feet 168 


7391 

Plus  10  per  crait,  8,680. 


1  by  6  dam.  wainscoating  and  partition : 

1  area,  204  by  3  feet 714 

1  area,  226  by  3  feet 791 

1  area  324  by  3  feet 1, 134 

1  area,  40  by  10  feet 400 

1  area,  38  by  10  feet 380 

1  area,  102  by  10  feet 1,020 

2  areas,  36  by  10  feet 800 

1  area,  42  by  11  feet 462 

Less  16  areas,  8  by  7  feet 836 


4,085 
Plus  6,910 2,956 


Grand  total,  76,874  board  feet  at  $57 3, 908 


4.382 
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MUl  work: 

5  pair  commou  doors  (^azed  panel),  at  ^10 $30.00 

2  pair  common  doors,  at  $10 20. 00 

6  single  common  doors,  at  $6.50 30. 00 

168  sash,  8  Ught,  at  $2.50 420. 00 

1  flight  stairs,  15  risers,  5  feet  wide,  at  $35 36. 00 

3  outside  st^ps,  2  risers,  6  feet  wide,  at  $10 30. 00 

6  screen  doors,  at  $2 , 12. 00 

Tables  and  counter: 

174  linear  foot  table,  at  76  cents . 131. 00 

32  linear  foot  connter,  at  $1 dZ.  00 

740.00 


Hardware : 

48  door  butts,  at  15  cents 7.00 

5  lock  sets  for  double  doors,  at  80  cents 4, 00 

5  top  and  bottom  bolts,  at  50  cents 2.60 

6  lock  sets  for  single  door,  at  80  cents 4. 80 

168  book  and  screw  eyes,  at  2  cents ,    .  .  8.88 

84  6-lnch  T  hinges  for  vents,  at  5  cents 4. 20 

56  IJ-Inch  screw  eye  pulleys,  at  5  cents 2. 80 

450  linear  feet  sash  cord,  at  J  cent 2. 10 

81.00 

Screen  wire:  '  Square  f«et 

168  area,  3  by  3 1,  512 

2  area,  140  by  6 140 

1.652 

At  4  cents $66 

Roofing: 

2-ply  prepared  roofing — 

1  area,  123  by  47 5, 781 

1  area,  22  by  47 1,034 

1  area,  140  by  6 700 

26  area,  4  by  2 208 

14  area,  6  by  2 168 

73&1 

Say  79  squares  at  $2.35 186 

1-ply  roofing  felt  between  siding — 

1  area  as  novelty  siding 6, 106 

Say  51  squares,  at  $1.95 '. 100 

Bunding  pai)er  between  under  and  top  floor : 

1  area  as  top  flooring 12,000 

At  }  cent 60 

346 
Compo  Board  lining: 

1  area,  204  by  5 1,122 

1  area,  226  by  5 1, 243 

1  area,  324  by  5 1,782 

1  area,  120  by  42 6, 040 

1  area,  140  by  42 B,  880 

Less  168  area,  3  by  3 1,512 

13,555 
At    $0.03 407 

Sheet  metal : 

Ventilation,  80  linear  feet,  at  $1 80 

2  smokestacks,  at  $23 46 

Electric  wiring,  47  outlets,  at  $6 282 

MS 
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Plumbing,  2  sinks,  2  range  boilers. 

Heating.  Bqnaie  feet 

Onbe,  1  vol.  120  by  42  by  22 US.H'M 

Cube,  1  vol.  20  by  43  by  18 11, 610 

125,130 
Say  126,000  cable  feet,  at  $0.0512 $6, 400 

Material  In  1  linear  foot  of  mess  table : 

1  piece  2  by  4,  8  feet  long,  by  i,  f  board  feet A 

1  piece  1  by  3,  5  feet  long,  IJ  board  feet lA 

2J  square  feet,  1  by  6  by  |,  3  hoard  feet 3 

2  linear  feet,  2  by  8,  say,  2}  board  feet 2A 

7A 
At  $100=  74J  cents  per  linear  foot;  76  cents  per  linear 
foot 
Material  In  1  linear  foot  of  kitchen  counter : 

5  linear  feet  of  1  by  8 1. 25 

1  linear  foot  of  4  by  4 1.33 

6  square  feet  of  1  by  6  dam.,  say 6. 


ass 

At  $100  per  M=86 A  per  linear  foot ;  $1  per  linear  foot 
C!o8t  of  one  flight  of  open  stairs,  15  risers  high,  5  feet  wide : 

8  pieces  2  by  12  Inches,  10  feet  long,  treads  (cut  2) 160 

8  pieces  1  by  6,  10  feet  long,  risers  (cut  2) 40 

3  pieces  2  by  12,  16  feet,  long,  stringers S6 

1  piece  4  by  4, 10  feet  long,  newel  (cut  2) 18 

1  piece  2  by  4, 12  feet  long,  newel  (cut  3) 8 

1  piece,  2  by  4,  16  feet  long,  hand  rail 12 

329 
At  $1 32.90 

Checks,  say,  329  board  feet  lumber,  at  $60 1&  45 

Say,  2  carpenters  a  day,  2  days,  at  $10 2a  00 
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BABBACK   BTrrLOINQ    CITBES. 

Barrack,  1  Vol.  20  by  36  by  11=7,920,  at  $0.0512 408 

Barrack,  20  by  133  by  11=29,260,  at  $0.0512 1.498 

Barrack,  20  by  126  by  11=27,720,  at  $0.0512 1,419 

Barrack,  20  by  119  by  11=26,180.  at  $0.0512 2,061 

Barrack  addition,  1  Vol.  30  by  61  by  22=40,260,  at  $0.0512 2,061 

Barracks,  43  by  79  by  22=74,734,  at  $0.0512 3,826 

Barrack,  20  by  101  by  22=44,440,  at  $0.0512 2,271 

Barrack,  20  by  49  by  11=10,780,  at  $0.0512 542 

Barrack,  20  by  63  by  11=13360,  at  $0.0512 710 

Barrack,  20  by  50  by  11=11,000,  at  $0.0512 968 

Barrack,  20  by  70  by  11=15,400,  at  $0.0512 788 

Barrack,  30  by  80  by  22=52,800,  at  $0.0512 2,708 

Barrack,  20  by  56  by  11=12,320,  at  $0.0512 680 

Barrack,  20  by  108.6  by  11=23,870,  at  $0.0512 1,222 

Barrack,  29  by  49  by  22=31,262,  at  $0.06 1,  878 

LAVATOBT  BTJIIJMNO  CUBES. 

1  lavatory,  14  by  18  by  11=2,772,  at  $0.11 806 

1  lavatory,  21  by  48  by  11=11.088,  at  $0.11 1.230 

1  lavatory,  14  by  26  by  11=4,004.  at  $0.11 440 

1  lavatory,  29  by  56  by  11=17,864,  at  $0.11 1,985 

1  lavatory,  20  by  49  by  11=10,780,  at  $0.11 1. 186 

1  lavatory,  29  by  29  by  11=9,251,  at  $0.11 1.018 

1  lavatory,  14  by  29  by  11=4,466,  at  $0.11 491 

1  lavatory,  14  by  20  by  11=3,080,  at  $0.11 SS» 

1  Uvatory,  24  by  35  by  11=9,240,  at  $0.11 1.016 

1  lavatory,  14  by  16  by  11=2,464,  at  $0.11 215 
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ADMINISTRATION  AND  OmOK  BUILDING  CUBES. 

1  bnUdlng  20  by  60  by  11=13,200,  at  $0.078 |961 

1  building  20  by  84  by  11=18,480,  at  |0.078._- .; 1, 850 

1  building  20  by  120  by  11=28,400,  at  $0.078 1, 927 

1  building  20  by  77  by  11=16,940,  at  $0.078 1, 237 

1  building  20  by  227  by  11=40,900,  at  $0.073 3, 648 

1  boUdlng  22  by  43  by  11=10,406,  at  $0.073 760 

1  building  20  by  56  by  11=12,320,  at  $0.073 900 

1  building  20  by  28  by  11=6,160,  at  $0.073 460 

1  building  24  b^  45  by  11=11,880,  at  $0.073 867 

1  building  20  by  96  by  11=20,240,  at  $0.073 .  1,478 

1  building  20  by  42  by  11=9,240,  at  $0.073 676 

MEDICAL   BTTILDINa    OUBX. 

1  building  29  by  112  by  21=68,208,  at  $0.096 6, 647 

1  building  24  by  70  bv  21=35,280,  at  $0.096 8, 887 

1  building  20  by  119  by  21=49,980,  at  $0.096 4, 800 

1  building  20  by  98  by  21=41,160,  at  $0.096 8,961 

1  building  20  by  110  by  21=46,200.  at  $0.096 4,436 

1  building  20  by  126  by  21=52,020,  at  $0.096 6, 080 

1  building  20  by  28  by  21=11,760,  at  $0.096 1, 120 

1  building  20  by  114  by  21=47,880,  at  $0.096 4, 696 

0FFICEB8'    qUABTEBS    CUBE. 

1  building  80  by  03  by  22=41,580,  at  $0.08 8, 826 

1  buUdlng  20  by  01  by  11=20,020,  at  $0.08 1, 602 

1  building  20  by  80  by  11=17,600,  at  $0.08 1,408 

1  building  20  by  119  by  11=26,180,, at  $0.08 2,094 

1  building  20  by  28  by  11=6,160  ,at  $0.08 - '. 493 

1  building  20  by  133  by  11=29,260,  at  $0.08 2, 341 

1  building  20  by  34  by  11=18,480,  at  $0.08 1,478 

1  building  20  by  56  by  11=12,320,  at  $0.08 986 

1  building  20  by  101  by  11=22,220,  at  $0.08 ■ 1,  778 

1  building  20  by  70  by  11=15,400,  at  $0.08 1, 232 

CUBE  OF  FIBE   STATIONS. 

1  fire  station,  31  by  67  by  14=29,078,  at  $0.087 2, 680 

1  fire  station,  31  by  88  by  14=38,192,  at  $0.087 8, 823 

1  fire  station,  10  by  14  by  10=1,400,  at  $0.08 112 

CUBE  OF  MISCELLANEOUS  BUILDINGS. 

Quartermaster  sbop: 

1  vol.,  36  by  193  by  12=83376,  at  $0.07 6. 836 

1  vol.,  66  by  76  by  20=100,320,  at  $0.07 7, 000 

Clothing  repair  shop :  1  vol.,  20  by  161  by  11=35,420,  at  $0.08 2, 8.33 

Shoe  repair  shop:  1  vol.,  20  by  161  by  11=35,420,  at  $0.08 2,833 

Motor  repair  shop:  1  vol.,  55  by  108  by  20=118,800,  at  $0.07 7,981 

1  VOL,  40  by  170  by  20=136,000,  at  $0.06 8, 160 

1  vol.  40  by  210  by  20=168,OOQ,  at  $0.06 10, 080 

1  vol.  65  by  180  by  20=234,000,  at  $0.06 14, 000 

1  vol.  26  by  104  by  16=43,264,  at  $0.06 2, 506 

1  vol.  14  by  21  by  12=3,528,  at  $0.06 211 

1  vol.  16  by  64  by  20=20.480,  at  $0.06 1,  229 

1  vol.  38  by  110  by  20=83,600,  at  $0.06 6, 016 

1  vol.  28  by  44  by  20=24,640,  at  $0.06 1, 478 

1  vol.  16  by  27  by  12=5,184,  at  $0.06 . 811 

1  vol.  17  by  14  by  12=2,856,  at  $0.06 171 

1  vol.  18  by  80  by  12=6,480,  at  $0.06 388 

Gas  filling,  1  vol.  85  by  42  by  20=29,400,  at  $0.06 1, 764 
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CUBE  OF  HOSPITAL  UNIT  BUIUtlHOS. 

Administration  Building  Bl: 

1  vol.  116  by  24  by  16=44,644;  2  voL  24  by  12  by  16='9,216;  total, 

63,760,  at  |0. 08 |4. 300 

Officers'  Ward  CI: 

1  vol.  160  by  24  by  16=67,600;  2  voL  68  by  24  by  16=44,644;  toUl, 

102 144,  at  S0.08 8. 17** 

Officers'  Quarters  Dl:  1  voiriWbF24~by'i6=67,eob"at  $a68ZI~I-_I._    4,608 

Officers'  Quarters  Dl :  1  vol  36  by  24  by  16=13,824,  at  |0.08 1, 106 

Nurses'  Quarters  Ol: 

1  vol.  160  by  24  by  16=67,600;  8  voL  68  by  24  by  16=66,866;  total. 

124,436,  at  $0.08 9,950 

Laboratory:  Bye,  Bar,  Throat  PI:  1  vol.  104  by  24  by  16=39,936,  at 

$0.08 3,195 

Bxamlnlng  and  Operating  Fl : 

1  VOL  150  by  24  by  16=67,600;  3  voL  68  by  24  by  16=66,836;  total, 

124436    at  $0.06 _  9  960 

Operating  PavlUon  Gl  :'l"voiT  1»  by  24"by'i6=35ji2,'at  "ia68._II~IZ__    2, 837 

Post  Exchange  HI :  1  vol.  93  by  24  by  16=35,712,  at  $0.08 2. 857 

Oarage  HI :  1  vol.  24  by  56  by  16=21,504,  at  $0.08 1. 720 

Shop  HI:  1  VOL  139  by  24  by  16=53376,  at  $0.08 4,270 

Mess  and  Kitchen  12:  1  voL  166  by  24  by  16=59,904,  at  $0.08 4,792 

Kitchen  and  Mess  Room  I: 

1  vol.  46  by  24  by  16=17,764;  1  voL  160  by  24  by  16=67.600;  1  voL 
23  by  24  by  16=8,832;  1  voL  108  by  24  by  16=39,472;  2  voL  24 

by  24  by  16=18,432 ;  total,  142,100,  at  $0.08 11, 368 

Receiving  Ward  J : 

1  VOL  160  by  24  by  16=67,600;  2  voL  68  by  24  by  16=44,544:  total, 
102,144,  at  $0.08 a  172 

Singer  Ward  Kl :  1  voL  157  by  24  by  16=60,288,  at  $0j06 4. 82S 

Ward  and  Lavatory  LI: 

2  voL  167  by  24  by  16=120,676;  1  voL  24  by  16  by  16=6,144;  1 

VOL  60  by  8  by  16=6,400;  total,  183.120  cubic  feet,  at  $0.06 10.6S0 

Isolation  Ward  Ml :  1  voL  150  by  24  by  16=67.600,  at  $0.08 4. 608 

Hospital  Corp  Barracks  Nl :  1  voL  166  by  24  by  16=63,744,  at  $0.08 5, 040 

Chapel  PI :  1  VOL  68  by  24  by  16=22,272,  at  $0.08 1, 781 

Guardhouse  PI :  1  voL  36  by  24  by  16=18,440,  at  $a00 1, 209 

Mortuary  PI:  1  voL  35  by  24  by  16=13,440.  at  $0.10 1.340 

Laundry  Ql:  1  voL  150  by  24  by  16=57,600.  at  $0.08 4. 60S 

Convalescent  Barracks:  1  voL  34  by  156  by  28=148,512,  at  $0.08 11,880 

Nurses'  Quarters  B22:  1  voL  166  by  30  by  28=131,000,  at  $ai30 17.816 

Mr.  Chantland.  Before  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  record 
should  show  that  certain  information  to  be  furnished  by  Mr.  Rhoades 
(R.  1490)  and  Mr.  Buckeley  (R.  1055)  has  been  written  for  a  second 
time,  but  no  response  has  been  received. 

I  also  desire  to  state  of  record  that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
all  of  tbose  of  us  who  have  been  employed  by  the  ccwamittee  have 
made  persistent  efforts  to  locate  a  complete  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the 
emergency  construction  committee,  we  have  been  unable  to  do  so. 
Miss  Fleming,  the  secretary  to  Mr.  Ingels,  who  was  Mr.  Baruch's 
secretary,  remembers  receiving  such  minutes  from  Mr.  Talmadge,  as 
stated  by  him.  Both  Miss  Fleming  and  Mr.  Baruch  stated  that  the 
minutes  themselves  should  have  been  left,  and  were,  as  they  believe, 
left  in  the  proper  files  of  the  War  Industries  Board.  Search  for 
them  has  been  made  there  repeatedly,  but  no  trace  of  them  found. 

Mr.  Chantland.  I  have  caused  to  be  prepared  a  statement  in- 
tended to  show  the  proper  cost  of  the  construction  of  Camp  Sherman 
complete,  using  the  unit  figures  of  Mr.  O'Connor  as  a  basis.  It  is  not 
claimed  that  uiese  figures  are  absolutely  correct,  but  they  are  in- 
tended to  be  an  approximate  estimate  and  subject  to  correcticms  for 
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possible  omissions  and  likewise  subject  to  some  reasonable  per  cent 
of  deviation  up  or  down  for  differences  in  condition  as  to  terrain, 
ease  of  excavation,  etc.  But  it  is  believed  that  the  figures  are  fair 
and  substantially  correct  on  the  basis  stated.    Of  course,  these  figures, 

^,.  like  the  figures  submitted  by  the  construction  division  and  the  con- 

tractors, do  not  include  items  of  expense  to  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States,  to  wit :  The  expenses  of  the  office  of  the  construction 

'-'-  quartermaster,  field  auditing  force,  etc.    The  recapitulation  of  the 

}:l  figures  is  as  follows : 

Proper  cost  of  Camp  Sherman  (recapitulation) . 

*'  Buildings : 

Sheets  1  to  3,  Inclusive  (rifle  range  Included) $3, 893, 995. 00 

'  Heating 1. 395, 062. 00 

Plumbing «85, 368. 00 

5'  5,774,416.00 

-:.  Liability  and  general  conditions 202,100.00 

5,976,516.00 

i-  Profit,  5  per  cent 298, 825.  80 

C-  

6,275,341.80 
Utilities: 

Outside  electrical  work $166, 840. 00 

i!  •  Roads 318, 263. 00 

Sewerage :.      387, 000. 00 

Water  system 1 342, 720. 00 

f;  

iv  1,214,823.00 

Liability  and  general  conditions 13, 331.  00 

lii-r  1,228,154.00 

->'  Profit,  6  per  cent 61, 407. 70 

>  1,289,561.70 

i.;-:  Total 7,  564, 903. 50 

■  ri'  Mr.  McKenzie.  There  are  certain  letters  of  inquiry  that  have  been 

!!  J;-  sent  out  to  which  no  answers  have  been  received  to  date  (Jan.  27, 

1'^  1920) ;  I  will  therefore  ask  that  these  letters  be  printed,  and  when  the 

str:  answers  are  received  I  will  ask  our  coimsel  to  incorporate  the  ma- 

iSife  terial  portions  of  such  answers  directly  in  the  brief  and  report  at 
tw        •   the  proper  places.    The  letters  are  as  follows : 

(The  letters  above  referred  to  by  Mr.  McKenzie  are  here  printed  in 

tiii  the  record  in  full,  as  follows:) 

[,jtf  Jantjabt  14,  1920. 

(Iij  The  honorable  the  SECBm:ABT  of  Was, 

'^  WttsMngton,  D.  C. 

::"  Mt  Deab  Mb.  Secketaky:  Will  you  kindly  furnish  for  the  use  of  the  sub- 

lA'  committee  No.  2  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  War  Depart- 

',  1-  ment  the  following  information : 

•i.;  The  cost  of  the  quartermaster's  supplies  used,  and  the  cost  of  employing 

,j  them,  in  men  and  animals  and  maintenance,  during  the  construction  of  each 

.'  of  the  several  cantonments  which  were  used  In  connection  with  the  construc- 

'''  tion  of  such  cantonments,  and  which  would  therefore  be  properly  a  part  of  the 

construction  charge. 

j  Very  respectfully, 

OtuUrman  Subcommittee  No.  8  of  the 
f  Select  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  War  Department. 

f.  169909— 2(^V0L  2 98  I 
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Jakuabt  26k  UBOl 

The  honorable  the  Secbktast  of  Was. 

Sib  :  Will  you  kindly  furnish  for  the  use  of  subcommittee  Mo.  2,  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Expenditures  of  the  War  Department  the  following: 

All  memoranda  and  correspondence  relating  to  the  j>ropo8ed  transfer  of  eei<- 
taln  construction  operations  of  the  War  Department  from  the  GonstmctlOD 
Division  to  the  Cktrps  of  Engineers -which  occurred  during  the  early  part  of 
1919,  together  with  the  piopMed  order  for  such  transfer. 
Very  respectfully, 

"^^^^■^  • 

Chairman  Buboommittee  No.  t  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Expenddtures  <n  the  War  Departmemt. 


A.  Bentley  &  Sons, 

Toledo,  Ohio. 
Gentlkuen  :  Under  date  of  November  29,  1919,  a  letter  was  sent  you  calling. 
among  other  things,  for  the  following  information : 

Fourth.  A  list  of  the  plant  and  equipment  furnished  by  yon,  belonj^g  to 
the  A.  Bentley  &  Sons  Co.,  not  including  equiinnent  rented  or  equipment  par- 
chased  after  the  contract  was  obtained ;  and  the  reasonable  cash  valne  thereof 
at  the  time  it  was  transported  to  Chilllcothe. 

In  response  thereto,  under  date  of  January  10,  yon  sent  a  list  in  answer  to 
that  inquiry,  but  including  not  only  what  you  had  on  hand  and  furnished  but 
also  what  you  bought  and  shipped.  Please  let  us  have  an  answer  to  the  qnea- 
tion  as  submitted,  showing  exactly  what  your  furnished,  not  including  equip- 
ment rented  or  equipment  purchased  after  the  contract  was  obtained,  and 
reasonable  value  thereof. 
Very  resjiectfully, 

John  C.  McKcnuk, 
Chairman  Subcommittee  No.  t. 

Mr.  McKemzie.  Well)  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  unless  there  is 
something  that  has  been  overlooked  we  will  consider  the  hearings 
closed,  unless  and  until  further  instructions  are  either  siven  by  ^ie 
full  committee  or  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  And  we  will 
proceed  as  speedily  as  possible  to  have  printed  the  balance  of  the 
record,  and  with  the  preparation  of  the  brief  and  of  the  report. 

The  committee  stands  adjourned. 
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McGrath,  Edward  H 2085-2087 

McGrath,  Frank  J 2087-2092 

Dawson,  Richard  Z 2092, 2093 

Bellows,  Charles  Walter 2093-2095 

Baird,  Samuel  P 2095, 2096 

John,  C.  H 2096-2098 

Collins,  J.  A 2098, 2099 

John,  Charles  H 2099-2100 

Jack,  Charles  C 2100,2101 

McCann,  Fred  W 2101-2103 

Westcamp,  Frank  A 2103-2106 

Mickey,  Anson  H 2105-2107 

Brown,  Harry  L 2107 

Keeney ,  George  W 2107-2108 

Stickley,  F.  M. 2109, 2110 

Alexander,  R.  D.,  connection  with  contract  for  photographic  concession  at 

Camp'Sherman,  testimony  re 1569-1580 

Allocation  of  troops  to  cantonments,  letter  from  Maj.  Gen.  Crowder  re 2003-2004 

Alterations: 

Camp  Grant,  contract  for 2212-2224 

Camp  Shennan — 

Contract  for 2189-2195 

Electrical  work. 2198 

Plumbing  work 2200 

American  I.iake,  Wash.,  Camp  Lewis  at.    (See  Camp  Lewis.) 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  freight  consignments  of  refused  at  Camp  Grant.  1921, 1922 

"America's  Munitions,"  quotations  from,  inserted  in  the  record 3005, 3006 

Analysis  of  construction  accounts  at  Army  camps _ 2472-2492 

Animals  at  National  Army  cantonments,  table ' 2980 

Anderson  Bros.,  contract  for  rental  of  steam  shovel  at  Camp  Grant 2254, 2256 
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▲nnagost,  0.  W.,  examination  of,  re  useless  employment  and  loafing  of  labor 
at  Camp  Grant,  by—  J""*- 

Hon.  RoscoeC.  McCuUoch 1929-1'<'.! 

Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie 1929-19ii 

Army  cantonments.    (See  Cantonments.) 

Army  construction  division,  organization  of 21"T 

Army  Engineer  Corps,  achievements  of,  in  Prance 2JHR-2''« J 

Army  Office  Building,  Potomac  Park,  contract  for  construction  of '2H\ 

Altanta,  Ga.,  testimony  re  construction  work  at  Camp  Gordon.  (See  Camp 
Gordon.) 

Auchter,  George  D . ,  statement  of  service  at  Camp  Sherman 259.V2'.  m 

Autl,  Charles,  examination  of,  re  useless  employment  and  loafing  of  labor  and 
teams,  and  waste  of  materials  at  Camp  Sherman,  bv —  . 

Hon.  RoBcoeC.  McCuUoch '. 1761  K^* 

Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie 1764,  ITt.") 

Automobiles: 

Charges  concerning  use  at  Camp  Sherman 2V52  2V.« 

Table  showing  rental  of,  at  Camp  Lee 2755-2r'.'> 

Tragelis,  Capt.,  presentation  of,  to,  by  Kissinger  &  SciiuUman  at  Camp 

Sherman 1651-1657, 1737, 17 1< 

Automobile  trucks,  Bentley  &  Co.,  irregularity  in  hiring  of,  at  Camp  Sher- 
man   1606-161> 

Baird,  Samuel  P.,  affidavit  of,  in  connection  with  construction  work  at  Camp 

Sherman 2095, 2ff  * 

Baker,  Hon.  Newton  D.,  letter  to  committee  re  cantonment  plana 2493, 21''t 

Barnes,  John  H.,  examination  of,  by  Hon.  Roscie  C.  McCuUoch  re  useless 
employment  and  loafing  of  carpenters  at  Camp  Sherman  and  waste  of  mate- 
rials at 176&-1771 

Barnes,  William  H.,  examination  of,  by  Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie  re  prices  paid 

by  Grovemment  for  land  at  Camp  Grant 1956-1*^' 

Bamhart,  Earle  H.,  affidavit  re  mismanagement  at  Camp  Sherman 2«>'.* 

Bamhart,  Earl,  examination  of,  by  Hon.  John  C.  McCuUoch  re  useless  empk>y- 
ment  and  loafing  of  labor  at  Camp  Sherman,  waste  of  materials,  and  pay-roU 

irregularities 1737. 1T> 

Barrack  buildings  buUt  by  Engineer  Corps  at  Bordeaux,  France 285S-2 — 

Barracks: 

Construction  at  Camp  Las  Caskas,  mismanagement 2125-21 42 

Letter  from  Construction  Division  re  changes  made  in  Mr.  Wheaton's  plans 

for 29»I 

Bates  &  Rogers  Construction  Co. : 

Contract  for  construction. of  buildings  and  utilities  at  Camp  Grant 2203-22''* 

Contract  for  road  facilities  at  Camp  Grant 2211-2'J'." 

Irregularities  in  construction  work  under  at  Camp  Grant 1799-1  <«  r- 

1826-1843, 186&-1865,  Ita^-I^'-X 
Rental  rates  per  day  under  contract  for  construction  of  road  bcilities  at 

Camp  Grant *.". ' 

Statement  re  construction  work  at  Camp  Giant  inserted  in  record 2935-2'«*< 

Beau  Desert,  France,  hospital  barracks  constructed  by  Engineer  Corps  at 2Vk*  • 

Becker,  Fred.,  examination  of,  by  Hon.  Roscoe  C.  McCulloch  re  wssteof  mate- 
rials and  loafing  of  labor  at  Camp  Grrant 197>-1'»"V 

Beckstrom  Co. ,  Ross  P. : 

Contract  for  emergency  work  at  Camp  Sherman 221S-22:I< 

Elevator  constructed  at  Camp  Grant,  affidavit  of  A.  C.  Window  re  inserted 

in  the  record 21^'^ 

Beckstrom  &  Berganson,  discrimination  against  in  securing  contract  for  Gamp 

Grant ljfc-l»-': 

Beckstrom  &  Ericsson,  irregularities  in  construction  work  at  (^mp  Grant. .  1799-l<i*'* 

1810-1843,  IflK-an.* 
Beckstrom,  Ross  P.,  examination  of,  re  discrimination  in  letting  contracts  tor 
construction  work  at  Camp  Sherman,  by — 

Hon.  Roscoe  C.  McCulloch 1896-1*:*. 

Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie 1895-1*.; 

Bell,  Harry  H.,  statement  re  mismana^fement  at  Camp  Sherman 2600,240: 

Bellows,  (}harlea  Walter,  affidavit  of  m  connection  with  construction  wxnik  at 
Camp  Sherman 30n-?tBf- 
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Bennett,  Alfred,  examination  of,  re  uaeleas  employment  and  loafing  of  labor  and 
teams  and  waste  of  materials  at  Camp  Sherman,  by —  rsge. 

Hon.  Frank  E.  Doremus 1736,1737 

Hon.  Roscoe  C.  McCuUoch 1733, 1734 

Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie 1733,1734 

Benson,  E.  L.,  examination  of,  re  useless  luring  of  teams  and  labor  at  Camp 
Grant  and  destruction  of  lumber  and  other  materials,  by — 

Hon.  Roscoe  C.  McCuUoch 1865-1870 

Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie 1869, 1870 

Bentley  &  Sons  Co.    (See  also  Camp  Sherman): 

Advertisement  appearing  in  Cincinnati  Enquirer 3014 

Auchter,  George  D.,  statement  re  service  for  at  Camp  Sherman. 2593-2595 

Bramlett,  Capt. ,  statement  re 2618-2620 

Camp  Johnston  construction,  statement  re 2616-2618 

Chillicothe  Hardware  Co.,  purchases  made  from 3015 

Contract  for  construction  of  Camp  Sherman 2147-2154 

Pee  for  construction  of  Camp  Gordon 231* 

Fees  paid  for  construction  work  at  Camp  Sherman 2111-2124, 2542-2544 

Furnaces  destroyed,  inefficiently  installed,  and  useless  employment  of 

labor  at  Camp  Sherman 1594-1605 

Government  audit  and  supervision  of  work  on  Camp  Sherman  construc- 
tion   2547-2551 

HoUingsworth,  C.  H.,  statement  of  training  and  work  done  at  Camp  Sher- 
man for 2570-2590 

Labor  employed  at  Camp  Sherman,  character  of 2545-2447 

Letter  to  committee  containing  names  of  employees  on  Camp  Sherman  con- 
struction not  paid  by  Government 2950 

Material  and  equipment  used  in  construction  work  at  Camp  Sherman.  2551-2552 
Orders  placed  with  M.  J.  Gibbons  Supply  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  for  material 

for  use  at  Oimp  Sherman  and  A.  Bentley  &  Sons,  Toledo 1671-1687 

Percentage  received  in  connection  with  hire  of  automobile  trucks  at  Camp 

Sherman 1593-1606, 1606-1615 

Salaries  paid  officers,  superintendent,  and   foremen   for  work  at  Camp 

Sherman 2547 

Statement  re  alleged  mismanagement  of  affairs  at  Camp  Sherman  inserted 

in  the  record 2539-2620 

Tables  showing  profit  made  on  Camp  Sherman  work 2760 

Testimony  re  contract  work  done  at  Camp  Gordon 2316-2331, 233&-2344 

Toledo,  Ohio,  orders  placed  with,  by  Bentley  &  Sons  Co.,  Chillicothe, 

Ohio,  for  materials  for  use  at  Camp  Sherman 1676-1687 

Waste  of  materials  and  useless  employment  and  loafing  of  labor  in  con- 
nection with  construction  work  at  Camp  Sherman 1551-15P8, 

1680-1645,  If 89-1712 

Wisenall,  Bernard  T.,  statement  re  service  at  Camp  Sherman 2590-2593 

Bernhardt,  Charles  William,  examination  of,  re  cost-plus  contract  and  difficulty 
in  securing  recqmition  on  Camp  Gordon  contract,  by — 

Hon.  Frank  E.  Doremus 2892-2896 

Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie 2885-2896 

Betz,  Grover  C,  examination  of,  by  Hon.  Roscoe  C.  McCuUoch  re  destruction 
of  lumber  and  other  materials  and  loafing  and  useless  employment  of  labor  at 

Camp  Shermin 1632-1636 

"Big  Nine,"  chart  showing  contracts  awarded  to # 2485-2491 

Black,  W.  L.,  examination  of,  re  useless  employment  of  plumber.4  at  Camp 
Sherman,  by — ' 

Hon.  Prank  E.  Doremus 1729,1730 

Hon.  Roscoe  C.  McCuUoch 1728, 1729 

Black,  (Jen.  William  M.,   letter  to  committee  re  cjntonment   constniction 

work ■ 3009-3014 

Board  of  Review  of  Construction: 

Personnel  of 2373 

Report  offered  for  inchision  in  record  by  Hon.  Prank  E.  Doremus 2373 

Boarding  of  employees  at  Camp  Grant  by  Henry  Ericsson  &  Co 1843 

Bochard,  Carl  L.,  examination  of,  re  destruction  of  lumber  and  other  materials 
and  loafing  and  useless  hiring  of  labor  at  Camp  Sherman,  by — 

Hon.  Prank  E.  Doremus 1670 

Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie 1668-1670 
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Bonfires  at  Camp  Sherman  for  destruction  of  lumber  and  other  materials. .  1551-15<.S. 

1580-1590 
Bonner,  George  A. ,  examination  of,  by  Hon.  Roecoe  C.  McCulloch  re  destruction 

of  lumber  and  other  materials  and  loafiDg  of  labor  at  Camp  ShermaD 1636-lfi:iH 

Bordeaux,  Prance,  barrack  buildings  built  bv  Engineer  Coips  at 285S-2 

Boyd,  J.  C,  letter  from  Hon.  Wiluam  P.  Cliantund,  re  construction  offer  of 

Westinghouse,  Church,  Kerr  &  Co 2789,2790.2817 

Bramlitt,  Capt.  Robert  M. : 

Examination  of,  re  comparisons  and  cost  of  methods  of  constructing  Camps 
Lewis,  Johnston,  and  Gordon,  with  especial  reference  to  miamanagfemeni 
in  construction  of  Camp  Gordon,  by — 

Hon.  Prank  E.  Doremus 233o--2M4 

Hon.  RoscoeC.  McCulloch 2309-2331, 2335-2U4 

Hon.  John  C.McKenzie 2312-2315. 

2318-2320, 2323, 2324, 2328, 2331, 2342. 2AH 

Statement  of  A.  Bentley  &  Sons  Co.  re 2618-2»;iV 

Brandon,  Jesse,  examination  of,  re  useless  employment  and  loafing  of  labor. 
waste  of  materials,  and  pay-roll  irregularities  at  Camp  Sherman,  bv — 

Hon.  Prank  E.  Doremus 1719-1723, 1757.  rr^K 

Hon.  Roecoe  C.  McCulloch 1713-1721, 1757.  IT.ii* 

Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie 1719, 1720, 1757. 17:iK 

Brannen,  Maj.  Herbert  G.,  examination  of,  re  defective  construction  of  ^ain 
elevator  at  camp  Grant,  by — 

Hon.  Roecoe  C.  McCulloch 2052-3057 

Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie 2052-2i>5T 

BrassenB,  Prance,  docks  built  at,  illustration 2854-1, 285^  1 

Brewer,  Tomlinscm  &  Brewer,  contract  for  road  building,  grading,  and  construc- 
tion of  culverts  at  Camp  Sherman 21&4-2IK2 

Bridge  built  over  Loire  River  by  Engineer  Corps,  illustration 285n  I 

Bridge  built  at  Nevera,  France,  by  Engineer  Corps 2851-2 

Bridge  construction  at  Camp  Grant,  price  of  lumber  used  in 2:t7l 

Brown,  A.  B.,  examination  of,  re  employment  of  useless  and  incompetent  labor 
at  Camp  Grant,  by — 

Hon.  RoBcoeC.  McCulloch 2012-3017 

Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie 2012-2017 

Brown,  Elias,  examination  of,  re  waste  and  destruction  of  lumber  and  other 
materials,  and  useless  emplovment  of  labor  at  Camp  Sherman,  by — 

Hon.  Frank  E.  Doremus..'. 158»-I5A> 

Hon.  RoscoeC.  McCulloch ISSO-l-S"* 

Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie : 1584, 1585,  l^o9 

Brown,  Harry  L.,  affidavit  of,  in  connection  with  construction  work  at  Camp 

Sherman 21(»r 

Bryce  Building  Co. ,  fee  earned  by  tmder  cost-plus  contract 2M I 

Building  materials : 

Disposition  of  surplus  at  Camp  Grant  (ue  <d$o  Camp  Grant) 1971-1979 

Extracts  from  price-fixing  bulletin,   War  Industries  Board,  inserted  in 

record 2510-2.5I4 

Waste  of,  at  Camp  Gordon 2313. 2361-  3:Vv> 

Waste  of,  at  Camp  Sherman 2554-2558, 2765-27:« 

Waste  of,  in  cantonment  construction 231 1 

•  2361-2365, 2554-2568, 2765-2776, 2896^  LN-U'. 

Buildings  erected  at  National  Army  cantonments,  tables 2993  Mul 

Buildings: 

Camp  Sherman,  contract  for  additional,  at 2177-2IM 

Construction  of,  at  Camp  Grant,  contract  for 1849-1854. 220»-2-Ji»« 

Fort  Leavenworth,  construction  of,  under  proposal  and  bid  basis 2257- 2L'f 

Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  (Navv  Department): 

Construction  work  contractea  for  during  war  emergency 2422-24^1 

General  pro\asion8  forming  part  of  specifications  for  contract  for  public 

works 24-'t*i 

Burt,  Col.  Charles  C,  examination  of,  by  Hon.  Roecoe  C.  McCulloch  re  ineffi- 
ciency and  loafing  of  employees  in  connection  with  construction  work  at 

Camp  Grant IMO-  !'%»►-> 

Cain,  Sidney,  examination  of.  re  waste  of  lumber  and  inexperienced  carpenten 
hired  at  Camp  Grant,  bv — 

Hon.  Roscoe  C.  McCulloch 1830-1-v. 

Hon.  JohnC.  McKenzie I825-1^;.•»| 
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Camp  Gordon:  P«««- 

Adair  &  Flagler,  contract  for  construction  wcark  at 2344-2361 

Bentley  &  Sona,  fee  for  construction  of 2319 

Bentley  &  Sons  Ck).,  testimony  re  contract  work  done  at...  2316-2331,2335-2344 
Bernhardt,  Charles  W.,  testimony  re  inability  to  receive  consideration  on 

contract  for  construction 2892-2896 

Construction  of 2291-2309,2344-2361 

Contract  of  Lockwood  &  Green  for  consructon  work  at 2344-2361 

Cost-plus  contract  in  connection  with  construction  of .- .  2291-2309 

Estimated  cost  of ,  in  examining  board  report 2299 

Examining  board,  report  of  site  for , 2293-2299 

Excessive  salaries  paid  at 2321 

Hurley-Mason  Co.,  amount  of  work  performed  at 2315 

Labor  uselessly  hired  at 2366-2370 

Lumber,  defective,  used  in  construction  of 2312 

Mess  irregularities  at 2321,2336 

Motor  cars,  irregularities  respecting  use.of,  by  contractors 2366-2370 

Motor  transportation  furnished  by  contractor  at 2325, 2326, 2339-2344 

Httman,  F.  A.,  inability  to  secure  contract  for  construction  work  on..  2461-2467 

Saddles  presented  to  officers  at 2323-2325 

Site  for,  desirability  of 2361-2365 

Southern  Ferro  Concrete  Co.,  contract  for  construction  work  at 2344-2361 

Tufts,  Arthur,  contract  for  construction  work  at 2344-2361 

Useless  hiring  of  labor  at 2366-2370 

Walker,  P.M.,  contract  for  construction  work  at 2344-2361 

Waste  of  materials  at 2313,2335,2361-2365 

Camp  Grant: 

Analysis  of  construction  accounts  at 2472-2475 

Anderson  Bros.,  contract  for  rental  of  steam  shovel 2254, 2255 

Bates  &  Rogers  Construction  Co. — 

Contract  for  construction  of  buildings  and  utilities  at  irregularities 

in 1799-1809,1826-2043,2203-2217 

Statement  re  work  at,  inserted  in  the  record 2935-2949 

Bates  &  Rogers,  testimony  re  inefficiency  and  loafing  of  employees  hired 

by,  for  construction  work  at 1860-1865, 1895-2030 

Beckstrom  &  Berganson — 

Construction  work  done  at 1893-1921 

IMscrimination  against  in  securing  contact  for  construction  work  at .  1895-1921 

Beckatrom  &  Ericsson,  irregularities  in  construction  work  under 1799-1843, 

1895-2039 

Boarding  of  employees  by  Henry  Ericsson  Co.  at 1843 

Building  material,  disposition  of,  at 1971-1979 

Carpenters  at,  inexperienced 1820-1843, 1921-2030 

Cement  wasted  at 1809-1820 

Contractors  for  building,  testimony  re  profits 2057-2063 

Contractors  performing  work  on _. 2289 

Contracts  for  construction  work  at,  arrangements  with  Hon.  John  C  Mc- 

Kenzie  for  testimony  re • 2079-2080 

Corboy  Co..  contract  for  plumbing  work  at 2237-2239, 2250-2252 

Cost  of,  actual 2057-2063 

Cost-plus  contracts,  merits  of,  in  connection  with  construction  work  at .  2063-2079 

Cost  of,  under  proper  management,  estimated,  table  showing 2063-2079 

Destruction  and  waste  of  material  at 1799-1820, 1865-1869, 1921-2030 

Eagan  Construction  Co . ,  contract  for  rental  of  steam  shovel 2255, 2256 

Electrical  work,  subcontract  for 2333-2237 

Elevator  constructed  at,  bv  Ross  P.  Beckstrom,  affidavit  of  A.C.  Winslow 

re,  inserted  in  the  record 2145 

Elevator,  grain,  defective  construction  of 2052-2057 

Employees  hired  at,  testimony  re  inefficiency  of 1870-1873, 1895-2036 

Enlargement  of,  contract  for 2226-2233 

Ericsson  Co — 

Contract  for  construction  of  additional  to  hospital 2243-2249 

Contract  for  emergency  work  of  enlargement  of 2226-2233 

Estimated  coat  of,  imder  proper  management 2063-2079 

Freight  refused  at,  by  contractor 1921, 1922 

Furnaces,  contract  for  installation 2233-2235 
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Camp  Giant^-Ck>ntiiiued.  'Pk»- 

Graft  in  connection  witk  hiring  of  teams  at S036-2052 

Haiilage  contracts,  graft  in  connection  with 2033-2052 

Hirii^  of  useless  teams  at 1835-1870, 203&-2052 

Hospital,  addition  to,  contract  for  construction  of 2243-2249 

Hospital  addition — 

Contract  for  plumbing  work  incident  to 2250-2252 

Steam  heating,  subcontract  for 2252, 2253 

Kehm  Bros.  &  Co.,  subcontract  for  steam  heating  at 2239-2253 

Knisely  Bros.,  subcontract  for  sheet-metal  work  and  installation  of  fur- 
naces and  stoves 2233-2235 

Labor  at,  loafing  and  useless  hiring  of 1799-1870, 1895-2036 

Laborers  hired  as  cari)entere 1820-1826,1835-1843,1921-2030 

Land,  rental  price  of 1956-1900 

Lathing,  subcontract  for 2241-2243 

Lumber,  disposition  of  surplus  at 1971-1979 

Lumber  wasted  at 179^-1873, 1895-2030 

Lumber  of  poor  quality  iised  in  construction  of 1826-1829 

Materials  wasted  at 1799-1870, 1895-2030 

Nails  wasted  at 1799-1820 

Ne'w^rd  4  Co. ,  Henry,  subcontract  for  electrical  work  at 2235-2237 

Plastering  and  lathing,  subcontract  for 2241,  2242 

Plumbers,  waste  of  time  by,  on  work  in  building  of  remount  depot 1849-1859, 

1979-1980 

Plumbing  work  at,  subcontrart  for 2237-2239 

Price  of  lumber  used  in  bridge  oonstniction  at 2371 

Remount  depot,  building  construction  for 1849-1854 

Rental  price  of  land  at 1956-1960 

Rental  rates  per  day  under  Bates  Sc  Rogers  contract  for  loaid  facilitieB 2217 

Rental  rates  per  day  under  Ross  P.  Beckstrom  Co.  contract  for  emergency 

work 2225 

Road  facilities  at,  contrstct  for 2211-2217 

Ross  P.  Beckstrcmi  Co.,  contract  for  emergency  work  at,  construction  of 

alterations,  additions,  and  repairs 2212-2225 

Sheet-metal  work  at,  contract  for 2233-2235 

Steam  heating  plant  at,  subcontract  for 2252 

Steam  shovel  rented  at,  contract  for 2254 

Stoves,  contract  for  installation 2233-2235 

Surveys  made  at,  testimony  re 1829-1835 

Table  showing  estimated  cost  of  under  proper  management 2075-2079 

Table  showing  profits  earned  by  contractors  in  construction  of 2062.  2063 

Teams,  graft  in  connection  with  hiring  of,  loafing  and  useless  hiring  of 

at : 1865-1870,1921-2052 

Tools  wasted  at 1799-1809, 200«}-2008 

Utilities  at,  possibility  of  construction  work  preceding 1829-1835 

Waste  and  destruction  of  lumber  and  other  mato^a^,  and  inefficiency  of 

employees  hired  at,  testimony  re 1799-1873. 1*95-2030 

What  it  should  have  cost  under  proper  management 2063-2079 

Zander-Reum  Co.,  subcontract  for  plastering  lathing  at 2241, 2242 

Camp  Jackson  (S.  C),  employees  of  division  of  auditors  force  at,  table  re 2939 

Camp  Johnston: 

Bentley  &  Sons  Co.,  statement  re  construction  work  at 2616-2618 

Comparison  in  construction  work  done  at  with  Camps  Lewis  and  Gordon 2309- 

2331,2335-2344 
Camp  Las  Caskas: 

Barracks  constructed  at,  mismanagement 2125-2142 

Cost-plus  contract  for  construction  work  at 2125-2142 

Land  for,  excessive  rental  rates  for 2125-2142 

Lumber,  purchase  and  waste  of  at 2125-2142 

Troops  at,  number  of 212^2142 

Camp  Lee: 

Accounting  operations  at,  investigation  of  irregularitiee  in 2740-2763 

Analysis  of  constructicm  accounts  at 2472-2475 

Faulconer  Lumber  Co.,  connection  with  Itinehut  &  Dennis  Co.  contimot 

for  work  at 2653-2656 

Financial  operations  of  contractors  at,  testimony  re 1854-1860 

Harrison  &  Co.,  subcontract  for  plumbing  and  heating  at y^.  2U6-3666 
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Heating  and  plumbing,  subcontract  for 2656-2666 

Irregularities  in  connection  with  construction  work  at 1855-1860 

Martin  Hardware  Co.,  inveBtigation  of  accounts  in  connection  with  con- 
struction work  at 2743-2744 

Motor  vehicles,  tables  showing  rental  of 2755-2759 

Payne  Lumber  Co.,  investigation  of  accounts  of  in  connection  with  con- 
struction work  at 2744-2746 

Plumbing  and  heating,  subcontract  for 2656-2666 

Binehart  &  Dennis  Co. — 

Contract  for  construction  work  at 2653-2656 

Investigation  of  accounts  in  connection  with  construction  work  at. .  2746-2754 
Steam  fitters  hired  at,  inexperienced,  testimony  re  poor  quality  of  work 

performed 1854-1857 

Thomas  subcontract  for  plumbing  and  heating  work  at 2656-2666 

Camp  Lewis:  Construction  of  in  comparison  with  work  done  at  Camps  Johnston 

and  Gordon 2309-2331,2335-2344 

Camp  Perry: 

Cleveland  Construction  Co.,  contracts  at,  relation  to  Crowell,  Lundorf, 

Little  Co 1846-1849 

Coet-plus  system  of  contracts,  merits  of 1844 

Wages  paid,  carpenters'  helpers 1844-1849 

Camp  Snerman: 

Additional  buildings  at,  contract  for 2177-2195 

Affidavits  by  employees  of  contractor  at  re  charges  of  mismanagement . .  2690-2611 
Affidavits  submitted  by  contractors  re  allegea  irregularities  in  connection 

with  construction  of 2081-2110 

Alterations  at,  contract  for 2189-2195 

Auchter,  George  D,  statement  of  services  at 2593-2595 

Automobile  received  by  Capt.  James  A.  Tragelis 1737, 1738 

Bamhart,  Earl  H.,  affidavit  re  mismana^ment  at 2602 

Bell,  Harry  H.,  statement  re  mismanagement  at 2600, 2601 

Bentley  &  Sons  Co. — 

Contract  for  construction  of 2147-2154 

Fee  for  work  at 2542-2544 

Statement  re  mismanagement  ot  affairs  in  construction  of  inserted 

in  the  record 2539-2620 

Table  showing  profits  made  by  in  construction  work 2760 

Bentley  Construction  Co.,  waste  of  materials  and  useless  employment  and 

loafing  of  labor  in  connection  with  construction  contract  of. 1689-1797 

Bonfires  for  destruction  of  lumber  and  other  materials  at. . .  1551-1568, 1580-1590 

Building  materials,  destruction  at 1746-2030 

Carpenters  at,  gambling  among 1790-1793 

Carpenters  at,  inexperienced ;  useless  hiring  and  loafing  of 1551-1568, 

1580-1590, 1615-1645, 1657-1670, 1689-1706, 1737-1793 

Cleary,  L.  G.,  statement  re  mismanagement  at 2604, 2605 

Commissary  department  at,  statement  re  operations  at 2613-2616 

Concession,  photographic,  irregularities  in  letting  contract  f<Hr 1569-1680 

Construction  of,  cost 2564-2569, 2620-2650, 2666-2670 

Contractors  for,  affidavits  re  alleged  irregularities  submitted  by 2081-2110 

Contractors  for  work  at,  letters  re  employees  not  paid  by  Government.  .2949, 2960 

Contractors  performing  work  on,  table  showing 2289 

Contracts  for  construction  of,  inserted  in  the  record 2147-2202 

Cost  of  construction  and  operations  at,  tables  re 2111-2124 

Cost  of  construction  work  at 2564-2669, 2620-2650, 2666-2670 

Coet-plus  contracts  for  construction,  of  advisability  of 2697-2732 

Destruction  of  materials  at.  1551-1568, 1580-1590, 1615-1645, 1667-1670, 1689-1785 

Double  pay  given  laborers  at,  under  Bentley  contract 1706-1712, 1760-1757 

Electrical  work  at,  contract  for 2185-2186,  2198 

Emergency  work  at,  contract  for 2189-2195 

Equipment  and  material  used  in  work  at 2551, 2552, 2565, 2566 

Emer  &  Hopkins,  contract  for  electrical  work  in  connection  with  alterations, 

additions,  and  repairs  at 2198 

Furnaces  erected  at,  inefficient  manner  of  installation,  destruction,  and 

useless  employment  of  labor  in  cotmection  with 1594-1605 

Fees  paid  contractor : 2111-2124, 2542-2544, 2897-2900 

Gambling  among  steam  fitters  at 1790-1793 
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Goedert,  August,  affidavit  re  mismanagement  at 2600 

Goeke,  J.  H.,  statement  presented  on  beUaf  of  A.  Bentley  &  Sons  Co.  re 

alleged  mismangaement  of  construction  work  at 2539-2630 

Government  audit  of  accounts  of  contractor  at 2549, 2550 

Government  supervision  over  work  at 2547-2549 

Grading  contract  for 2154-2168,  2170-2176 

Hamm,  George,  affidavit  re  mismanagement  at 2602 

Hand  boxes  constructed  by  carpenters  at 1551-1556 

Heating  system,  return,  m  connection  with  alterations,  additions,  and 

repairs,  subcontract  of  Eswein  Plumbing  &  Heating  Co -• . .     2202 

Heating  and  plumbing  work  at,  subcontract  for,  by  Eeewein  Plumbing  & 

HealanijCo , 2187,2188 

Hertenstein  Lumber  Co. ,  statement  re  mismanagement  at 2599, 2fino 

HolUngsworth,  C.  H. ,  statement  re  training  and  work  done  at 2570-2590 

Holmes,  W.  H.,  statement  re  mismanagement  at 2603 

Hospital  heating  system,  charges  concerning 25fi2 

Inexperienced  labor  hired  at 1551-1568. 

1680-1590, 1615-1645, 1657-1670, 1689-178.5 

Jack,  Charles  C,  statement  re  mismanagement  at 2599 

Labor  employed  at,  character  of 2545-254T 

Labor,  loafing  and  useless  employment  of ,  at 1551-15K8. 

1580-1590, 1594-1605, 1615-1650, 1657-1670, 1689-1797, 2558-2562 

Laborers'  wages  paid  at 2765-2776 

Lenske,  B.  G.,  statement  re  mismanagement  at 2603,2604 

Lumber,  destruction  of,  at.  1551-1568, 1580-1590, 1615-1645, 1657-1670, 1689-1797 

McGrath,  Frank  J.,  salary  paid  as  superintendent  at 2117, 2120 

McGrath  &  Sons- 
Contract  for  construction  of  additional  buildings  at 2177-2184, 2111-2124 

Contract  for  construction  work  on,  irr^ularities  in  connection  with 16.^9- 

1797.2111-2124 
Contract  for  emergency  work  at,  construction  of  alteistions,  additions. 

and  repairs 2189-2195, 2111-2124 

Rental  rates  per  day  under  contract  for  emergency  work 2195. 2111-2124 

Supplemental  agreement  for  modification  of  contract  for  construction 

of  alterations,  additions,  and  repairs  at 2197, 211 1-2124 

Material  and  equipment  used  in  work  at 2551, 2552, 256.'>,  2.V!fi 

Materials  wasted  at 15S0-1S<W 

1615-1645, 1657-1670, 1689-1785, 2564-2558, 2765-277fi 

Mettler,  R.  W.,  affidavit  re  mismanagement  at 2»i'W 

Mutchler,  Robert  B.,  affidavit  re  mismanagement  at 2.'>9'l 

Nails  wasted  at 1551-1568, 1580-1590, 1615-1646, 1667-1670, 1689-1797 

O'Connor,  J.  P.,  estimate  figures  based  on  work  done  at,  inserted  in  the 

record 3015-."?02<> 

Pay  roll  irregularities  under  Bentley  contract 1705-17-iT 

Photographic  concession  at,  bid  of  John  A.  Coles  for 1591. 1592 

Photographic  concession,  irregularity  and  discrimination  in  letting  con- 
tract for 1569-1S'«0 

PliunbeiB  at,  useless  employment  and  loafingof 164.5-irvV), 

1727-1730. 2187, 2188. 22<W 
Plumbing  and  heating  work  in  connection  with  alterations,  additions,  re- 
pairs, etc.,  by  Esswein  Plumbing  &  Heating  Co.,  subcontract  lor 21"'! 

2188. 22n> 

Plumbing  material,  waste  of 1«>4.>-Ii>.">0 

Plumbing  work  done  at,  mismanagement  in  connection  with 1G45-1K.')0. 

1727- 17.» 
Plumbing  work  done  at,  mismanagement  in  connection  with.  1275-1280, 1456-1493 
Poet  exchange,  irregularity  and  discrimination  in  letting  contract  for 

photographic  concession  at 1569-lS'* 

Railroad  construction,  criticism  of  work  at 2.Vi2 

Rental  rates  per  day  under  various  contracts 2163, 2161, 21G8, 2176, 21.<4, 2195 

Repairs,  contract  for 21.S9-21» 

Riggs,  Prof.  Henry  E.,  statement  re  mismanagement  at 2fiOS,  26fi9 

Rmds,  contract  for  construction  of 2l.>4-2r« 

Roofing,  destruction  of 1445-1493 

Rothe,  Charles  W.,  affidavit  re  mismanagement  at 2596. 2.">97 

Salaries  of  officers,  superintendent,  and  foremen 2.VIT 
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Scott,  W.  Allen,  affidavit  re  mismanatiement  at 2601, 2fi02 

Sewer  and  water  system  construction  work  at 2607-2732 

Siberell,  S.  K.,  affidavit  re  mismanagement  at    2597 

Sied^ried.  Edw.,  affidavit  re  mismanaeement  at 2597, 2598 

Steam  fitters,  useless  employment  and  loafintr  of  at 1771-1785, 1790-1793 

Story,  C.  W.,  statement  re  mismanagement  at 2599 

Teams  at   loafing,    useless   hiring,  and   mismanagement  id  connection 

with 1730-1737,1750-1797 

Tragelis,  Capt.  J.  S..  automobile  received  by 1737. 1738 

Trucks,  charges  concerning  xise  of 2562-2564 

Trucks  hired  to  Bentley  &  Co.,  irregularity  in i 1606-1615 

Trucks,  pay  for  overtime  of,  correspondence  re 1612-1615 

Trucks,  useless  hiring  and  mismanagement  in  connection  wiUi 1651-1 657 

ITseless  employment  and  loafing  of  labor  at 1551-1568, 

1580-1590, 1594-1605, 1615-1650, 1657-1670, 1689-1797 

Wages  of  laborers  paid  at 2765-2776 

Wagner  &  Fuller,  connection  with  contmct  for  photog^phic  concession 

at 1569-1580 

Waste  of  labor  at 2558-25{i2 

Waste  of  materials  at 1551-1568, 

1580-1590, 1615-1645, 1657-1670, 1689-1785, 2564-2558, 2765-2776 

Water  system  construction  work  at 2697-2732 

Wisenail,  Bernard  T.,  statement  of  service  at 2590-2593 

Vance,  Charles  F. ,  statement  re  mismanagement  at 2606, 2607 

Camps: 

Buildings  erected  at,  tables 2993-3001 

Capacity  of,  table  showing 2981 

Contractors  performing  work  on,  table  showing 2289 

Contracts  awarded,  method  of,  letter  to  Hon.  Oiarles  P.  Coady 1881 

Contracts  awarded,  method  of,  letter  from  Quartermaster  Corps  re 1881 

Contracts  executed  for  construction  of.  table  showing  dates 2289 

Cost  of  construction  of.  table  showing 2966-2979 

Cost-plus  contracts  used  in  connection  with  construction  of,  merits,  dis- 

advantages.-and  necessity  for 1879-1894 

National  Army,  per  capita  cost  of,  table  showing 3008 

National  Guard  and  National  Army  cantonments,  comparison  of  total  esti- 
mates of  cost  of 2283-2288 

One  and  two  story  shelter  for  troops,  disadvantages  and  decision  for 

adoption  of 1873-1894 

Relative  cost  of  northern  and  southern 2371 

Sewer  and  water  systems,  testimony  re  proper  method  of  installing. . . .  2697-2732 

Troops  and  animals  at  National  Army,  table  showing 2980 

Work  started,  table  showing  dates 2288 

Cantonment  construction : 

Contracts  for,  table  showing 2477-2489 

Cost-plus  contracts,  advantages  of 2722-2739, 2832-2848 

Contractors'  fee,  letter  from  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  Crowell  re 3004, 3005 

Engineer  Corps,  possibility  of  work  being  done  by 2722-2739 

Engineering  News  Record,  articles  from  inserted  in  the  record 2811 

Estimate  figures  of  J.  P.  O'Connor  inserted  in  the  record 3015-3021 

General  Munitions  Board,  minutes  re  Westinghouse,  Church,  Kerr  &  Co., 

allegation  of  delayed  cantonment  oonstruction 2881 

Infantry,  personnel  contemplated  at  time  of 2992 

Labor,  wages  in  connection  with 2777-2784 

Lumber  used  and  wasted,  table 2906,  2907 

Lump-sum  and  cost-plus  contracts,  relative  merits  of 2784-2789 

Materials  used  in,  tables  showing > 2808,2809-2901 

Relative  cost  of  northern  and  southern 2371 

Shelter  buildings,  cost  of 2777-2784 

Waste  of  materials  in 2896-2935 

Quartermaster  Manual,  exhibits  from,  inserted  in  the  record 2494-2499 

Cantonments: 

Buildings  erected  at,  tables 2993-3001 

Capacity  of,  table  showing 2981 

Commissaries  at,  instructions  re  operation  of 2909, 2910 
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Contractors  performing;  work  on,  and  dates  camp  sites  were  approved,  con- 
tracts executed,  and  work  started,  tables  showing 2289 

Cost  of  construction  of,  tables 296&-2979 

Cost-plus  contracts  for  construction  of,  advisability  of 2697-2732 

Fort  Leavenworth,  buildinra  at,  contract  for  plumbing  work  on 226S-2281 

National  Army,  ability  of  Engineer  Corps  to  conatruct.testimony  of  Cal. 

Clarence  O.  Sherrell  re 2385-2421 

National  Army,  per  capita  cost  of,  table '. 3008 

National  Army  and  National  Guard,  comparison  of  total  estimates  of  cost 

of 2283-2288 

Flans  for,  letter  to  conmiittee  re 2493, 2494 

Troop  capacity  of,  table  showing 2901 

Troops  and  animals  at,  table 2980 

Work  started  on,  date  of 2289 

Carlin,  Harry  D.,  examination  of,  by  Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie  re  disadvantages 

of  cost-plus  contract 2650-2653 

Carpenteriftg  work  at  Camp  Sherman,  inefficiency  of  labor  in  connection 

with . . .  1551-1568, 1580-1590, 1615-1645, 1657-1670, 1689-1705, 1746-1750, 1765-1785 
Carpenters: 

Gambling  among,  at  Camp  Sherman 1790-1793 

Inexperienced  hired  at — 

Camp  Grant 1820-1824,1835-1843,1921-2330 

Camp  Sherman 1551-1568, 

1580-1590, 1615-1645, 1657-1670, 1689-1705, 1746-1750, 1765-1785 

Loafing  and  useless  employment  of,  at  Camp  Sherman.   1201-1222, 1405-14114415~ 

1432, 1551-1568, 1580-1590, 1615-1646, 1657-1670, 1689-1705, 1737-1793,176»-1785 

Carpenters'  helpers,  wages  paid  to,  at  Camp  Sherman 1844-1849 

Carroll,  Harry,  examination  of,  re  useless  employment  of  plumbers  and  desbruc- 
tion  of  material  at  Camp  Sherman,  by— 

Hon.  Frank  E.  Doremus 1650 

Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie 1648-1650 

Cassell,  Elmer,  examination  of,  re  analyris  of  construction  accounts  at  Camps 
Grant  and  Lee,  by — 

Hon.  Frank  E.  Doremus 2472-2475 

Hon.  Roscoe  C.  McCuUoch 2472-2475 

Cavanaugh,  Col.  J.  B.,  comment  on  Col.  Woodruff's  article  on  Engineer  Corps' 

work  in  France 2876-2878 

Cement: 

Camp  Grant,  waste  of  at 1809-1820 

Cost  of,  table  showing 2538 

Central  Construction  Corporation,  fees  earned  under  cost-plus  contract 2844, 2845 

Chantland,  Hon.  William  T.,  letter  from  J.  C.  Boyd  re  construction  offer  of 

Westinehouse,  Church,  Kerr  &  Co 2789, 2790. 2847 

Charts,  "Big  Nine,"  contracts  awarded  to 2486-2491 

Chillicothe  Hardware  Co.,  letter  to  committee  re  purchases  by  Bentley  A  Sons 

Co 3015 

Chillicothe,  Ohio,  Camp  Sherman  at.    (See  Camp  Sherman.) 

Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Bentley  &  Sons  Co.  advertisement  app^iAng  in 3014 

Civilian  employees  of  Construction  Division,  table  showing 2989-2990 

Claims  made  by  contractors  after  final  settlement  by  War  Department 2421-2422 

Clark,  Ben.  M.,  examination  of,  re  method  of  checking  time,  waste  of  lumber 
and  other  material,  and  loafing  and  useless  employment  of  labor  at  Camp 
Sherman,  by — 

Hon.  Frank  E.  Doremus ,...   1664-16d8 

Hon.  Roscoe  C.  McCulloch 1657-1664 

Clarkson,  Grosvenor,  report  of  conversation  with  Maj.  W.  A.  Starrett 2525-2537 

Cleary,  L.  G.,  statement  re  mismanagement  at  Camp  Sherman 2604-2606 

Cleveland  Construction  Co.,  relation  to  Crowell-Lundofl-Little  Co 1846-1849 

Coady,  Hon.  Charles  P.,  letter  to  from  Secretary  of  War  re  method  of  awarding 

contracts  for  construction  of  camps 1881 

Coles,  John  A.,  examination  of  by  Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie  re  bid  for  photo- 
graphic concession  at  Camp  Sherman ISSI,  1S02 

Collins,  J.  A.,  affidavit  of  in  connection  with  construction  work  at  Camp 
Sherman 2098.2099 
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Colver,  William  B.,  examination  of,  re  price  fixing  by  Federal  Trade  CommiB- 
eion  during  war,  by —  Pago- 

Hon.  Frank  E.  Doremus 2678,2694-2696 

Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie 2673-2696 

OonunLsaary  department  at  Camp  Sherman,  statement  re  operations  at 2613-2616 

Commissary,  instructions  re  operation  at  cantonments 2909, 2910 

Committee  on  emergency  construction.    (See  Emergency  construction.) 
Concession,  photographic: 

Irregularity  and  discrimination  in  letting  at  Camp  Sherman 1569-1580 

Testimony  re  bid  of  Mr.  John  A.  Coles  for 1591,1592 

Construction  (see  also  Emergency  construction): 
Camp  Grant — 

Addition  to  hospital,  contract  for 2243-2249 

Buildings  and  utilities,  contract  for 220.3-2209 

Beckstrom  &  Berganson,  discriminated  against  in  seeming  contract 

for 1895-1921 

Cost  of 2057-2063 

Cost  of,  under  proper  management 2063-207B 

Elevator  installed  at,  by  Roes  P.  Beckstrom  Co.,  affidavit  of  A.  C. 

Winslow re  inserted  in  the  record 2145 

Camp  Lee,  irregularities  in  connection  with 1855-1860 

Camp  Sherman — 

Additional  buildings,  contract  for 2177-2184 

Contwwts  for,  ineertied  in  the  record 2147-2202 

Fort  Leavenworth,  buUdin^  constructed  on  proposal  and  bid  basis 2257-2268 

Construction  and  Forestry  Division,  achievements  in  France,  chart  or  organ- 
ization (Me  also  Engineer  Corpa^ 2848-2883, 2854 

Construction  accounts  at  Army  camps,  analysis  of 2472-2492 

Construction  contracts,  table  showing  emergency 2477-2488 

Construction  Division: 

Organisation  of 2371 

Personnel  of ,  table  showing 2983-2990 

Construction  materials.    (See  Materials.) 

Construction  of  cantonments.    (See  Cantonments  and  Cantonment  construc- 
tion.) 
Construction  work: 

Accounting  records  for,  letter  to  Brig.  Gen.  R.  C.  Marshall  &om  Maj. 

Herbert  E.  Smith  re 2670-2672 

Advisability  of  retention  under  Engineer  Corps 2882, 2883 

Of  War  Department,  report  of  special  committee  to  review,  testimony  re .  2331-2334 
Contractors: 

Camp  Grant,  profits  of 2057-2063 

Camp  Lee,  financial  operations  of 1854-1860 

Camp  Sherman,  affidavits  of  re  alleged  irregularities  in  connection  with 

construction  work  at 2081-2110 

Claims  made  by,  after  settlements  bv.War  Department 2421,2422 

Firms  employea  on  cantonments,  table  re 2289 

Contracts: 

Adair  &  Flagler  for  construction  work  at  Cainp  Gordon 2344-2361 

Anderson  Bros,  for  rental  of  steam  shovel  at  Camp  Grant 2254, 2255 

Awarding  of,  for  construction  of  camps,  method  of  contained  in  letter  to 

Hon.  Charles  P.  Coady 1881 

Awarding  of,  method  contained  in  letter  to  Hon.  Thomas  S.  Martin 1881 

Bates  &  Rogers,  for  construction  of — 

Buildings  and  utilities  at  Camp  Grant 2203-2209, 2935-2949 

Road  facilities  at  Camp  Grant _. . . .  2211-2217 

Beckstrom  &  Berganson,  discrimination  against  in  connection  with  work 

at  Camp  Grant 1895-1921 

Beckstrom,  Ross  P.,  for  emergency  work  at  Camp  Grant  for  construction 

of  alterations,  additions,  and  repairs 2212-2224 

Bentley  Construction  Co.,  waste  of  materials  and  useless  employment 
and  loafing  of  labor  in  connection  with  construction  work  at  Camp 

Sherman 168^-1797 

Bentley  &  Sonsforconstruction  of  CampSherman.  2147, 2154, 2316-2331, 2335-2344 
Bentley  &  Sons  Co.,  statement  realleged  mismanagement  of  construction 
operations  at  Camp  Sherman 2539-2620 
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"Big  Nine,"  charte  showing  number  awarded  to 2485-2491 

Bryce  Building  Co.,  fee  earned  under  cost-pIuB 2841 

Biure^u  of  Yards  and  Docks — 

General  provisions  forming  part  of  specifications  for  public  woifa 24GO 

Number  and  kinds  let  during  war  emergency 2422-2461 

Camp  Ciordon,  inability  of  bidder  to  receive  consideration  for  construction 

work  at 2892-289S 

Camp  Sherman — 

Advisability  of  cost-plus 2697-2732 

Number  and  amounts ^ 2111-2124 

Camps,  tables  showing  dates  executed 2289 

Central  Construction  Corporation,  fee  earned  under  cost-plus 2844, 2845 

Claims  in  connection  with  after  settlement  by  War  Department 2421, 2422 

Construction  of  additional  buildinga  at — 

Camp  Sherman 2177-2184 

Fort  Leavenworth,  proposal  and  bid  basis 2257-2266 

Contractors'  fees  in  cantonment  construction,  letter  from  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  War  Crowell  re 3004,3005 

Contractors'  fees  earned  under  cost-plus 2841-2845 

Cost-plus  (see  also  Cost-plus  contracts) — 

Award  to  Aberthaw  Construction  Co.  by  Nashua  Manufocturing  Co., 

extracts  from 2144 

For  construction  of  Camp  Sherman  inserted  in  the  record 2147-2202 

Judge  Advocate  General's  decision  re  contractor's  fee  under 2800, 2801 . 

Ments  and  disadvantages 1844, 1879-1894, 

197a-1994, 206S-2079, 2291-2301, 2422-2411, 2699-2732, 2832-2848, 2892-2935 

Of  the  Navy  Department,  extracts  from  typical 214J 

Cowper  Co.,  John  W.,  fee  earned  under  cost-plus 2841 

Crowell-Lundoff-Little  Co.,  cost-plus  awarded  to  by  Weideman  Co 214<> 

Emergency,  General  Order  No.  49  regarding  inserted  in  the  record 2514, 2515 

Ericsson  Co.,  Henry,  for  emergency  work  of— 

Constructing  addition  to  hospital  at  Camp  Grant .• 2243-224]^ 

Enalrgement  of  Camp  Grant 222&-223S 

Fair  compensation,  extract  from  Engineering  News  Record  inserted  in 

the  record 2521, 2522 

Faulconer  Liunber  Co.,  connection  with  Rinehart  &  Dennis  Co.  contract 

for  work  at  Camp  Lee 2653-265ft 

Fees  earned  by  contractors  imder  cost-plus 2841-2846, 2897-2900 

Forms  used  by  Engineer  Corps,  and  merits  and  disadvantages  of  cost- 
plus 2386-2421 

Hampton  Roads  Engineering  &  Construction  Co.,  fee  earned  undw  cost- 
plus 2841 

Harrison  &  Co.,  subcontract  for  heating  and  plumbing  at  Camp  Lee. .  2656-2666 

Hart,  Charles  F.,  fee  earned  under  cost-plus 2841 

Housing  Corporation,  kind  used  by  and  fees  paid  contractor 2468-2472 

Hurley-Mason  for  construction  work  at  Camp  Gordon 2315 

Lump-sum  compared  with  cost-plus 2784-278» 

McGrath  &  Sons — 

For  emergency  work  at  Camp  Sherman 2189-2195 

Waste  of  materials  and  useless  employment  and  loafii^  of  labor  in  con- 
nection wiUi  construction  work  at  Camp  Sherman 1689-1797 

Merits  of  cost-plus  contract  in  connection  witn  construction  of 2291-2309 

Miller,  Henry  J.,  fee  earned  under  cost-plus 2841 

National  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.,  fee  earned  under  cost-plus..  2841-2842 
Photog^phic  concession,  irregularity  and  discrimination  in  letting...  1569-1580 

Plumbing  cantonment  buildings  at  Fort  Leavenworth 2268-2281 

Rinehart  &  Dennis  Co.,  for  construction  work  at  Camp  Lee 2653^265$ 

Road  building  at  Camp  Sherman 2154-2168.2170-2176 

Snare  &  Triest  Co.,  fee  earned  under  cost-plus 2842 

Southern  Ferro  Co.,  for  construction  work  at  Camp  Gkirdon 2344-2361 

"Table  showing  emergency  construction 2477-2488 

Thomas  subcontract  for  plumbing  and  heating  at  Camp  Lee 2656-2666 

Tredenninck  Co.,  M.  C,  fee  earned  under  cost-pltis 3842 

Tufts,  Arthur,  for  construction  work  at  Camp  Gordon 2844-2361 

Walker,  R.  M.,  for  construction  work  at  Camp  Gordon 2344-2361 
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Cooke,  M.  L.,  letter  to  M.  C.  Tuttle  re  contract  for  emergency  construction 

work 2885 

Cooper,  George  E.,  examination  of,  reineffici^t  manner  of  erecting,  deetruction, 
and  TifldesB  employment  of  labor  in  connection  with  installatidn  of  fufnacee 
at  Camp  Sherman  by — 

Hon  RoBCoeC.  McCuUoch 1694-1604 

Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie 1«W,  1694, 1804, 1606 

Copper,  waste  of,  in  connection  with  construction  work  at  Camp  Sherman 1651- 

1568, 1580-1690, 1615-1646 
Corboy  Co.,  M.  J.,  plumbing  work  at  Camp  Grant,  subcontract  for  2237-2239, 2250-2262 
Correspondemce  re  pay  for  overtime  work  of  automobile  trucks  at  Camp  Sher- 
man   1612-1616 

Co8t  of  cantonment  construction,  northern  and  southern  compared 2373 

Cost  of  construction  of — 

Camp  Grant 2067-2063 

Camp  Grant  under  proper  management,  estimated 2063-2079 

Cost-pltis  contract  awarded  Aberthaw  Construction  Co.  by  Nashua  Manufac- 

turug  Co.,  extracts  from 2144 

Cost-plus  contracts  (<««  alto  Contracts): 

Advantages  in  cantonment  construction 2722-2739, 2832-2848 

Bureau'Of  Yards  and  Docla,  disadvantages  of  use  by 2422-2461 

Camp  Gordon,  construction  of 2291-2309 

Camp  Sherman,  construction  of 2147-2202 

Camp  Sherman,  disadArantagea  and  merits  of,  in  connection  with  construc- 
tion of 1873-1894, 2063-2079 

Contractors'  fees  earned  under 2841-2845 

Crowell-Lundoff-Little  Co.,  award  to  by  Weideman  Co 2145 

Disadvantages  and  merits  in  connection  with  emergency  construction  of 

camps 1844,1879-1894,1973-1994,2063-2079, 

2291-2309. 2422-2461, 2697-2732, 2832-2848, 2892-2935 

Emergency  construction  work  inserted  in  the  record 2373 

Fees  earned  by  contractors  under 2841-2845 

Judge  Advocate  General's  decision  re  contractors'  fees  under 2800, 2801 

littell,  Col.  I.  W.,  letter  to  Southern  Sales  Co.  re  use  of,  in  construction  of 

camps 1882 

Lump-sum  contracts  compared  with 2784-2789 

Navy  DeparUnent,  extracts  from  typical,  used  by 214$ 

Coulter,  John  W.,  examination  of,  re  destruction  of  limiber  and  other  materials, 
loafing  and  useless  hiring  of  labor  in  connection  with  construction  work  at 
Camp  Sherman,  by — 

Hon.  Frank  E.  Doremus 1621-1623 

Hon.  Roscoe  C.  McCulloch 1615-1621 

■  Couper,  Lieut.  Col.  Wm.,  examination  of,  re  cost-plus  contract,  fee  paid  con- 
tractor, and  waste  of  materials  in  cantonment  construction,  by — 

Hon.  Frank  E.  Doremus 2896-2935 

Hon.  Roscoe  C.  McCulloch 2913-2935 

Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie 2896-2935 

Cowper,  Co.,  John  W.,  fee  earned  imder  cost-plus  contract 2841 

Crane  Construction  Co.,  letters  re  plumbingsuppliesinserted  in  the  record. .  2606-2510 
Criminal  Code  of  United  States,  extract  re  profits  from  contracts  inserted  in 

record 2515,2516 

Crowder,  Maj.  E.  H.,  letter  to  committee  re  allocation  of  troops  to  canton- 
ments   3003,3004 

Crowell,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  Benedict: 

"America's  Munitions,"  extract  from,  inserted  in  record 3005,3006 

Letter  to  committee  re  contractors'  fees  in  cantoiunent  construction. .  3004,  3005 
OroweU-LundoS  Little  Co.,  cost-plus  contract  awarded  to  by  Weideman  Co. . .    2145 
Cruse,  Brig.  Gen.  Thomas,  letter  to  Hon.  Thomas  S.  Martin  re  method  of  award- 
ing contracts  for  construction  of  camps 1881 

Culverts,  Camp  Sherman,  contract  for  construction  of 2154-2168, 2170-2176 

Dabney,  Col.  Ward,  examination, of ,  re  construction  at  Camp  Sherman  witii 
especial  reference  to  laborers'  wages  and  waste  of  materials,  by — 

Hon.  Frank  E.  Doremus 2765-2776 

Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie 2765-2776 

Dam  built  at  Saveney,  France,  by  Engineer  Corps,  illustration 2854-1 
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Dawson,  Richard  Z.,  afSdavit  of,  in  connection  with  construction  work  at  Camp 

Sherman 2092-2093 

Dean,  Mr.  W.  Bruce,  examination  of,  by  Hon.  Roecoe  C.  McCulloch  re  waste  of 

materials  tind  employment  and  loa£ng  of  useless  labor  at  Camp  Grant. .  1992-199$ 
Defective  construction  of  grain  elevator  at  Camp  Grant  and  other  camps. .  20S2-2057 
Defense,  Council  of  National.     (See  Council  of  National  Defense.) 
Dekalb  County,  G&.,  cantonment  at.    {See  Camp  Gordon.) 
Dennis,  Rinehart  &  Co.    (See  Rinehart  &  Dennis  Co.) 

Department  of  public  works,  testimony  re  proposed 2722-2739 

Destruction  and  waste  of  materials  at  Gamp  Grant. .  1799-1826, 1865-1870, 1895-2030 

Destruction  and  waste  of  materials  at  Camp  Sherman 1551-156», 

1580-1590, 1615-1645, 1657-1670, 1689-17»5 
De  Tissandier.    (See  Tissandier.) 
Diagrams.     (See  Charts.) 

Disadvantages  of  cost-plus  contracts 1844, 1879-1894, 1973-1994. 

2063-2079, 2291-2309, 2422-2461, 2697-2732, 2832-2848, 2892-2935 
Disease,  prevention  of,  by  proper  installation  of  sewer  and  water  systems  in 

camps 2697-2732 

Discrimination  against  Beckstrom  &  Beiganson  in  securing  contract  for  con- 
struction work  at  Camp  Grant 1895-1921 

Discrimination  in  letting  contract  for  photographic  concession  at  Camp  Sher- 
man   1569-15M) 

Disposal  of  surplus  materials  at  Camp  Grant 1971-197'* 

Division  auditors'  force  at  Camp  Jackson,  S.  C. ,  table  showing 2929 

Division  of  Construction  and  Foresti^,  A.  E.  F.  (tee  aho  Engmeer  Corps): 

Achievements  in  France:  Organization  chart 2848-2883. 2^>4 

Dock  built  at  Brassens,  France,  by  Engineer  Coipe,  illustrations 2854-1, 2858-1 

Doremus,  Hon.  Frank  E. : 
Examination  of — 

Alfred  Bennett.    (See  Bennett.) 

Charles  WilUam  Bernhardt.    (See  Bernhardt.) 

W.  L.  Black.    (See  Black.) 

Capt.  Robert  M.  Bramlitt.    (See  Bramlitt.) 

Jesse  Brandon.    (See  Brandon.) 

Elias  Brown.    (Su  Brown.) 

Hairy  Carroll.    (See  Carroll.) 

Elmer  Cassell.    (Su  Caasell.) 

Ben  M.Clark.    (See  Clark.) 

William  B.  Colver.    (See  Colver.) 

George  E.  Cooper.    (See  Cooper.) 

John  W.  Coulter.    (See  Coulter.) 

Lieut.  Col.  William  Couper.    (See  Couper.) 

Col.  Ward  Dabney.    (See  Dabney.) 

Fred  E.  Fuller.    (See  Fuller.) 

George  W.  Fuller.    (See  Fuller.) 

W.  F.  Gunther.    (See  Gunther.) 

Maj.  Gen.  James  G.  Harbord.    (See  Harbord.) 

W.  K.  Hatfield.    (See  Hatfield.) 

Lorain  Higgins.    (See  Higgins.) 

Lach  James.    (See  James.) 

Leo.  M.  Kellhoffer.    (See  Kellhoffer.) 

W.  B .  McCorkle.    (See  McCorkle.) 

Brig.  Gen.  R.  C.  MarshaU.    (See  Marshall.) 

Leonard  MetcaU.    (See  Metcalf .) 

W.  H.  Murphy.    (See  Murphy.) 

Mai.  Tracy  S.  Newton.    (See  Newton.) 

J.  P.  O'Connor.    (See  O'Connor.) 

Rear  Admiral  Charles  W.  Parks.    (See  Parks.) 

Norman  Pease.    (See  Pease.) 

Walter  Pickens.    (See  Pickens.) 

F.  A.  Pittman.    (See  Pittman.) 

Joseph  E.  Poole.    (See  Poole.l 

Harry  O.  Reese.    (See  Reese.) 

Harry  C.  Sanford.    (See  Sanford.) 

William  J.  Saywaid.    (See  Sayward.) 

Col.  Evan  Shelby.    (See  Shelby.) 
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Doremus,  Hon.  Frank  E.— Continued. 
Examination  of — Continued. 

George  A.  Sherman.    (See  Sherman.) 

Col.  Clarence  O.  Shemll.    (5m  Sherrill.) 

C.  V.  Siller.    (See  Sigler.) 

George  W.  Storck.    (See  Storck.) 

Erskme  Mason  Sunderland.    (See  Sunderland.) 

Taylor  Thomberg.    (Se«  Thomberg.) 

Capt.  Herbert  T.  Teate.    (See  Teate.) 

R.  L.  Thomas.     (See  Thomas.) 

Robert  H.Todd.    (SeeTodd^ 

George  T.  Walbridge.    (See  Walbridge.) 

John  Walker.    (See  Walker.) 

E.  J.  Wesson.    (See  Weason.J  P«««. 

Offer  to  introduce  report  of  Board  of  Review  of  Construction 2373 

Statement  re  personnel  of  Board  of  Review  of  Construction 2373 

Durham,  Mr.  Waiter  C,  examination  of,  re  waste  of  lumber  and  other  mate- 
rials, and  loafing  and  useless  hiring  of  labor  at  Camp  Grant,  by — 

Hon.  RoscoeC.  McCulloch 17W-18M 

Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie • 1808, 1809 

Edgewood,  Md.    (See  Gtm  Powder  Neck  Proving  Ground.) 

^ut  Construction  Co.,  contract  for  rental  of  steam  shovel  at  Camp  Gnuit. .  2255, 2256 

Electrical  work  at  Camp  Grant,  subcontract  for 2235-2237 

Electrical  work  at  Camp  Sherman,  contracts  for , 2185j  2180, 2198 

Elevator  constructed  at  Camp  Grant  by  Ross  P.  Beckstrom  Co.,  affidavit  of 

Mr.  A.  C.  Winslow  re  inserted  in  the  record 2145 

Elevator,  grain,  at  Camp  Grant  and  other  camps,  defective  construction  of. .  2052-2057 

Emergency  construction  contracts,  table  of 2477-2484 

Emergency  Construction  Division,  memorandum  re  organization  of 2728-2731 

Emei^gency  construction  committee,  activities  in  connection  with  adoption  of 

two-story  shelter  for  troops 1877 

Extract  from  final  report  of 2952-2966 

Emergency  construction  work: 

Contracts  for,  inserted  in  the  record 2373 

Draft  of  contract  for,  identification  of  by  Mr.  L.  B.  Wehle. . : 2378 

Emergency  contracts.  General  Order  No.  49  r^arding,  inserted  in  the  record.  2514, 2515 
Emergency  work  at — 

Camp  Grant,  contract  for 2212-2224,2226-2233,2243-2249 

Camp  Sherman 2189-2195 

Employees  ^lee  abo  Labor): 

Canu>  Snerman,  affidavits  bv,  re  charges  of  mismanagement 2590-2611 

Loafing  and  useless  hiring  of,  at  Camp  Sherman 1551-1568, 

1580-1590, 1594-1805, 1615-1650, 1667-1670, 1689-1797 

Employment  of  useless  labor  at  Camp  Grant 2031-2036 

ESngineers  Corps: 

Ability  to  construct  National  Army  cantonments 2385-2421 

Achievements  abroad 2848-288S 

Achievements  in  France,  article  by  Lieut.  Col.  J.  A.  Woodruff 2852-2872 

Advisability  of  construction  work  remaining  under 2882, 2883 

A.  E.  F.,  achievements  with 2848-2883 

Forms  and  merits  of  contracts  used  by 2385-2421 

Labor  engaged  on  construction  work  abroad 2855 

Organization  chart  of 2854 

Pershing,  Cren.  John  J.,  extract  from  annual  report  of,  re  work  in  France  2879-2880 

Troops  engaged  in  construction  work  abroad 2855 

Engineering  News  Record: 

Article  re  cantonment  construction  inserted  in  the  record 2811 

Extract  regarding  fair  compensation  contracts  inserted  in  record 2521-2522 

Enlaigement  of  Camp  Grant,  contract  for 2226-2233 

Ericsson  Co.,  Henry: 

Contract  for  emergency  construction  work  at  Camp  Grant. .  2226-2233, 2243-2249 

Letters  to  committee  re  personnel 2517-2521 

Letter  re  operations  at  Camp  Sherman 2950 

Rental  rates  per  day  at  Camp  Grant 2226-2233,2250 

timer  &  Hopkins,  contract  for  electrical  work  at  Camp  Sherman 2185-2186, 2198 

EsBwein  Heating  &  Plumbing  Co.,  Samuel  A.,  operations  as  subcontractors  at 
Camp  Sherman 2187-2188, 2200-2202 
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Eertimated  cost  of  construction  at  Camp  Giant  under  proper  management..  2063-2070 
Europe: 

Achievement  of  Engineer  Corps  with  Army  in 2848-2883 

Excessive  rental  rates  for  lajid  at  Camp  Las  Caskas 212&-2142 

Extracts  from  typical  cost-plus  contracts  of  the  Navy  Department 2143 

Eair  compensation  contracts,. extract  from  Engineering  News  Record  inserted 

in  the  record  regarding ." 2521,2522 

Faulconer  Lumber  Co.,  connections  with  Rinehart  &  Dennis  Co.  contnwt  for 

Camp  Lee  work 2658-2656 

Federal  Trade  Commission: 

Advisory  Economic  Board  of,  report  re  price  fixing  for  war  matmals. .  2676-2684 

Price  fixing  by,  during  war 267^-2696 

Fees  of  contractors: 

Camp  Sherman,  paid  at 2111-2124,2897-2900 

Cost-plus  under 2841-2845 

Judge  Advocate  General's  decision,  under  cost-plus  contract 2800, 2801 

Housing  Corporation,  jwid  by 2468-2472 

Ferguson,  K.  D.,  examination  of  re  useless  employment  and  loafing  of  labor  at 
(Amp  Sherman  and  waste  of  material,  by — 

Hon.  Roscoe  C.  McCuUoch 172S-1728 

Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie 1728 

Financial  operations  of  contractors  at  Camp  Lee 1854-1860 

Flagler,  Adair  &.    (See  Adair  &  Flagler.) 

Florida,  Camp  Johnston  at  Jacksonville.    (See  Camp  Johnston.) 

Forestry  and  Construction  Division  (tee  alto  Engineer  Corps): 

Achievements  in  Fnmce 2848-2883 

Organization  chart 2854 

Fort  Leavenworth: 

Buildings  constructed  at,  under  proposal  and  bid  basis 2257-2260 

Plumbing  of  cantonment  buildings  at,  contract  for 2268-2281 

Price  of  lumber  used  in  construction  work  at 2372 

Wright,  J.  W.,  contract  for  construction  of  buildings  at  under  proposal  and 

bid  basis 2257-2260 

Fosnaugh,  H.  E.,  questioned  by  Hon.  Roscoe  C.  McCulloch  as  to  whether  con- 
versation had  been  held  with  Frank McGrath  since  time  subpanaed 1590 

Francis,  C.  E.,  examination  of,  by  Hon.  Roscoe  C.  McCulloch  re  destruction  of 
lumber  and  other  materials  and  loafing  and  useless  hiring  of  labor  at  Camp 

Sherman 1623-1626 

France,  achievements  of  Engineer  Corps  in 2848-2883 

Freight,  refusal  of  by  contractor  at  Camp  Grant 1921-1922 

Fuller,  Fred,  examination  of,  re  insularities  and  discrimination  in  letting 
contract  for  photom^i^c  concessions  at  Camp  Sherman,  by — 

Hon.  Frank  E.  Doremus 1576-1580 

Hon.  Roscoe  C.  McCuUoch 15«»-15f» 

Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie 1570,1572,1574,1576 

Fuller,  George,  examination  of,  re  automobile  trucks  hired,  to  Bentley  Co. 
for  use  in  construction  work  at  Camp  Sherman,  irr^ularity  in,  by — 

Hon.  Frank  E.  Doremus 1612 

Hon.  Roscoe  C.  McCuUoch 1606-1612 

Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie 1608,1609 

Fuller,  George  W.,  examination  of,  re  proper  method  of  installing  aewer  and 
water  systems  in  camps,  by — 

Hon.  Frank  E.  Doremus 2697-2708 

Hon.  John C.  McKenzie 2607-2708 

Fuller,  Wagner  &,  connection  with  contract  for  photographic  concessions  at 

Camp  Sherman 1560-1580 

Furnaces,  erection  at  Camp  Grant,  contract  for 2233-223S 

Furnaces  erected  at  Camp  Sherman,  inefficient  manner  of  installaticm,  kikfing 

and  useless  employment  of  labor  in  connection  with 15s*-1606 

Gambling  among  cupenters  and  steam  fitters  at  Camp  Sherman 1790-1T9J 

Garrett,  Clarence,  examination  of,  by  Hon.  Roscoe  C.  McCuUoch,  re  destruc- 
tion of  lumber  and  other  material  and  useless  employment  and  loafing  of 

labor  at  Camp  Sherman 1626-1629 

General  Hospital  No.  21  (Aurora,  Colo.),  discharge  of  patients,  testimony  re 
alleged  discrimination  in 1829-1831, 1834-1835 
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General  Munitions  Board:  f»ge- 

Emergency  construction  conunittee,  extract  from  final  report  of 2962-2966 

Extract  from  minutes  of  executive  committee  re  Weetingbouse,  Church, 

Kerr  <Sc  Co.  all^ration  re  delayed  cantonment  construction 2881 

Relation  to  price  fixing  by  F^leral  Trade  Commiseion 2673-2696 

General  Order  No.  49  re  emergency  contracts  inserted  in  record 2514, 2515 

Georgia: 

Camp  Gordon.    (See  Camp  Gordon  J 
Dekalb  County,  cantonment  at.    (See  Camp  Gordon.) 
Gibson  Supply  Co.,  M.  J.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  orders  for  material  for  use  at  Camp 

Sherman  placed  with,  by  Bentiey  &  Sons,  general  contractor 1671-1675 

Gievree,  France: 

Refri^rating  plant  built  by  Enguieer  Corps  at 2854-2, 2856-1 

Veterinary  hospital  built  by  Engineer  Coips  at 2856-2 

Warehouses  built  by  Engineer  Corps  at 2856-1, 2856-2 

Goedert,  August,  afiBdavit  re  mismanagement  at  Camp  Sherman 2600 

Goeke,  J.  H.,  examination  of,  by  Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie,  re  statement  of  A. 

Bentiey  &  Sons  Co.,  relative  to  conditions  at  Camp  Sherman 2539-2620 

Government  audit  of  accounts  of  contractors  at  Camp  Sherman 2549-2550 

Government  supervision  over  work  at  Camp  Sherman 2547-2549 

Grading,  Camp  Sherman,  contract  for  at.  i 2154-2176 

Graham,  Jesse  D.,  examination  of,  re  hiring  of  useless  teams  and  graft  in  con- 
nection with  chjargea  for,  by — 

Hon.  Roscoe  C.  McCulloch 2045-2052 

Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie 2045-2052 

Grain  elevator  at  Camp  Grant  and  other  camps,  defective  construction  of. .  2052-2057 

Giant,  Camp.    (See  Camp  Grant.) 

Graves,  Col.  Ernest,  comment  on  Col.  Woodruff's  article  on  Engineer  Corps 

work  in  France 2878-2879 

Green,  Lockwood  &.    (See  Lockwood  &  Green.) 

Griggs,  W.  E.,  examination  of,  by  Hon.  Roscoe  C.  McCulloch,  re  useless  employ- 
ment and  loafing  of  labor  at  Camp  Grant 1923-1925 

Graft  in  connection  with  hiring  of  teams  at  Camp  Grant 2036-2052 

Gun  Powder  Neck  Proving  Ground,  fee  earned  by  contractor  for  construction 

work  at 2844,2845 

Gunther,  W.  F.,  examination  of,  re  waste  and  destruction  of  materials  and  use- 
less employment  of  labor  at  Camp  Sherman,  by — 

Hon.  Frank  E.  Doremus 1551-1568 

Hon.  Roscoe  C.  McCulloch 1551-1568 

Examination  of,  by  Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie,  re  qualifications  and  business 

connections 1551 

Hamilton,  Maj.  Robert  E.,  answers  to  questions  of  committee  by  letter. . .  3002, 3003 

Hamm,  George,  afiBdavit  re  mismanagement  at  Camp  Sherman 2602 

Hampton  Roads  Engineering  &  Construction  Co.,  fee  earned  imder  cost-plus 

contract 2841 

Handley,  Michael,  examination  of,  by  Hon.  Roscoe  C.  McCulloch,  re  refusal  of 

prepaid  freight  by  contractor  at  Camp  Grant 1921-1922 

Haney,  L.  H.,  member  Advisory  Economic  Board,  Federal  Trade  Commission, 

rendering  report  on  price  fixing 2676-2684 

Harbord,  Maj.  Gen.  James  G.,  examination  of,  re  advisability  of  retaining 
construction  work  in  Engineer  Corps  and  achievements  abroad,  by — 

Hon.  Frank  E.  Doremus 2882,2883 

Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie 2848-2849,  2852, 2881-2883 

Hare,  B.  L.,  examination  of,  by  Hon.  Roscoe  C.  McCulloch,  re  employment  of 

incompetent  labor  at  Camp  Grant 2008-2011 

Harrison  &  Co.,  subcontract  for  plumbing  and  heating  at  Camp  J^ee 2656-2666 

Harrison,  William  Henry,  jr.,  examination  of,  re  plumbing  and  heating  sub- 
contract at  Camp  Lee,  by — 

Hon.  Frank  E.  Doremus 2656-2661 

Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie 2656-2661 

Hart,  Charles  F.,  fee  earned  under  cost-plus  contract 2841 

Hatfield,  W.  K.,  examination  of,  re  useless  employment  and  loafing  of  labor  and- 
teams,  waste  of  materials,  and  pay-roll  irregularities  at  Camp  Sherman,  by — 

Hon.  Frank  E.  Doremus 1756,1757 

Hon.  Roscoe  C.  McCulloch 1752-1756 

Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie 1750-1752, 1756 
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Hauling,  graft  in  connection  with  contract  for,  at  Camp  Grant 2036-2052 

HazelhnxBt,  James  Nesbit,  report  on  site  for  Camp  Gordon 2293-2299 

Heating.     (See  also  Steam  heating.) 

Heating  and  plumbing  work,  subcontract  for,  at —  * 

Camp  Sherman 2187,2188,2200 

Camp  Lee 265»-266« 

Helpers,  carpenters',  wages  paid  to,  at  Camp  Perry 1844-1849 

Hertenstein  Limiber  Co.,  statement  re  mismanagement  at  Camp  Sherman.  2599-2600 

Higgins,  Mr.  Lorain,  examination  of,  re  useleas  employment  and  loafing  of  car- 
penters at  Camp  Sherman,  by — 

Hon.  Frank  E.  Doremua... 1789.1799 

Hon.  BoscoeC.  McCuIloch 1787-1789 

Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie 1789.1790 

HoUingsworth,  C.  H.,  statement  re  training  and  work  at  Camp  Sherman. .   2S7V-2990 

Holmes,  W.  H.,  statement  re  mismanagement  at  Camp  Shennaa 2001 

Horses.     {See  also  Animals.) 

Hospital  barracks.  Beau  Desert,  Fiance,  constructed  by  Engineer  Corps 2858-3 

Hospital  beds,  table  showing  capacity  at  cantoimfients 2981 

Hospital  heating  system  at  Camp  Sherman ,  charges  concerning 2562 

Hospitals:  • 

Camp  Grant,  contracts  for  construction  of  addition  to 2243-2249, 22SO-22SI 

Veterinary,  built  at  Gievree,  France,  by  Engineer  Carpe 28Sfr-2 

Housing  Corporation: 

Contract  used  by,  and  fees  paid  contractor 2468-2472 

Contracts  for  construction  work  for 2885-289C 

Hurley-Mason  Co.,  amoimt  of  work  performed  by,  at  Ctonp  Gordon 2315 

Her,  James,  examination  of,  re  waste  of  matnuls  and  employment  of  uaeleos 
labor  at  Camp  Grant,  by — 

Hon.  RoscoeC.  McCulloch aOOft-2008 

Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie 2006-2008 

niinois,  Rockford,  Camp  Grant  at.    (Set  Camp  Grant.) 

Illustrations: 

Beau  Desert,  France,  hospital  barracks  at •. 2868-3 

Bordeaux,  France,  barrack  buildings  at 2858-3 

Brassens,  Prance,  docks  at 2854-1.2858-1 

Construction  work  by  Engineer  Corps  in  France 2854-2862 

Gievres,  France — 

Refrigerating  plant  at 2854-2,2856-1 

Warehouses  at 285»-l.  285«-3 

Loire  River,  bridge  in  France 2868-1 

Montoir,  France,  warehouse  at 2868-2 

Nevers,  France,  bridge  at 2864-2 

Saveney,  France,  dam  at 2854-1 

Infantry,  table  lowing  personnel  contemplated  at  time  of  cantonment  con- 
struction   2991-2991 

Installation  of  sewer  and  water  systems  in  camps,  proper  method  of 2897-2732 

Instruction  re  operations  of  commiasaries  at  cantomnents 2909, 2910 

Irregularities  in  connection  with  construction  work  at — 

Camp  Grant 1860-1865, 18»&-a039 

Camp  Lee 1865-1860.2740-2763 

Irregulanty  and  discrimination  in  letting  contract  for  photographic  concession 
at  Camp  Sherman  (see  Camp  Sherman) 1569-1580 

Jack,  Charles  C: 

Affidavit  of,  in  connection  with  construction  work  at  Camp  Sherman. .  2000, 2001 
Statement  re  mismanagement  at  Camp  Sherman 29S9 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Camp  Johnston  at.    (See  Camp  Johnston.) 

Jadwin,  Brig.  Gen.  Edgar: 

Comment  on  Col.  Woodruffs  article  on  En^eer  Corps  work  in  France.  2875-28TS 
Letter  from  Gen.  Pershing  re  work  of  Engineer  Corps 287J 

James,  Mr.  Zach,  examination  of,  re  useless  employment  and  loafing  of  labor 
and-  waste  of  materials  at  Camp  Sherman,  by — 

Hon.  Frank  E.  Doremus : 1093-1694 

Hon.  Roscoe  C.  McCulloch 1689-1694 

John,  Charles  H.,  affidavit  of,  in  connection  with  construction  work  at  Ckmp 
Sherman 2096-2098^  L>0S9. 2100 
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Johnson,  Stewart  T.,  examination  of,  by  Boa.  RoBCoe  C.  McCulloch  re  waste  of 
materials  and   employment  of  incompetent  and  ueelesB  labor  at  Camp 

-Grant 1941-1M8 

Judah,  NobleP.: 

Arrangements  frith  Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie  re  testimony  desired  to  be 

unhmitted  by  contractors  at  Camp  Grant 2079,2680 

Representative  of  Bates  &  Ro^rs  Construction  Co.,  report  of  conversation 
with  subcommittee  re  examination  of  witnonscn  by  counsel  for  Bates  & 

Rogers  Co 1939-1941 

Judge  Advocate  General's  decision  re  contractors  fee  on  cost-plus  contract. .  2800, 2801 
Kalb,  Maj.  Albert,  examination  of,  by  Hon.  Roecoe  C.  McGuUoch  re  building 

construction  for  remount  depot,  Camp  Grant 1849-1854 

Keeney,  George  W.,  affidavit  of,  in  connection  with  cooBtruction  work  at  Camp 

Sherman 2107,2108 

Kehm  Bros.  Co.,  subcontract  for  steam  heating  at  Camp  Grant. .  2239-2241, 2252,  2253 
Kellhoffer,  Leo.  M.,  examination  of,  re  destruction  of  plumbing  and  other  ma- 
terial and  loafing  and  useless  employment  of  labor  at  Camp  Sherman,  by — 

Hon.  Frank  E.  Doremus 1648 

Hon.  Roscoe  C.  McCuUoch 1645-1647 

Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie 1647,1648 

Kewish,  Charles  D.,  examination  of,  re  employment  of  useless  labor  at  Camp 
Grant,  by — 

Hon.  Roecoe  C.  McCulloch 2031-203S 

Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie 2031-203& 

Kinaon,  A.  H.,  examination  of,  re  useless  employment  of  labor  and  teams  at 
Camp  Grant,  by — 

Hon.  Roscoe  C.  McCulloch 2027-2039 

Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie 2027-2030 

Kissinger  &  Schullman,  presentation  of  automobile  to  Capt.  Tragelis,  Camp 

Sherman i 1651-1657 

Knisely  Bros. ;  Sheet-metal  work  and  erection  of  furnaces  and  stoves  at  Camp 

Grant,  subcontract  for 2233-2235 

Kuhn,  Charles,  examination  of,  re  loafing  of  labor  and  waste  of  materials  at 
Camp  Sherman,  by — 

Hon.  Roscoe  C.  McCulloch 1795-1797 

Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie 1797 

I^bor  (tee  alto  Employees): 

AAdaAdts  by  employees  at  Camp  Sherman  re  charges  of  mismanagement 

2590-2611 

Camp  Grant,  loafing  and  useless  hiring  of,  at 1799-1870, 1895-2036 

Camp  Sherman — 

Character  employed  at 2545-2547 

Loafing  and  useless  hiring  of,  at 1551- 

1568, 1680-1590, 1594-1605, 1615-1680, 1657-1670, 1689-1797 

Wages  paid  at 2765-2776 

Conservation  of,  uiged  in  letter  by  D.  W.  McGrath  &  Sons  in  connection 

with  construction  work  at  Camp  Sherman 1564 

Doable  pay  given  to,  under  Bentley  contract  at  Camp  Sherman 1705- 

1712, 1750-1757 

Engaged  in  construction  work  abroad 2855 

Excessive  salaries  paid  at  Camp  Gordon 2321 

Inexperienced,  hired  at  Camp  Sherman 1551- 

1668, 1580-1590, 1615-1645, 1657-1670, 1669-1785 
Loafing  and  useless  hiring  of,  at — 

Camp  Grant 1799-1870,1805-2036 

Camp  Sherman 1651- 

1568, 1580-1590  1594-1605, 1615-1680, 1667-1670, 1689-1797, 2558-2562 

Salaries  paid  to,  at  Camp  Sherman 2547 

Uselessly  employed  at  (Jamp  Gordon 2366-2370 

Wagee  in  connection  with  cantomnent  construction 2765-2784 

Laborers: 

Camp  Sherman,  double  pay  given  under  Bentley  contract  for  construction 

at 1705-1712,1750-1757 

Hire  of,  as  carpenters  at  Camp  Grant 1820-1826, 1835-1843, 1921-2030 
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Camp  Grant,  rental  price  of,  at 1956-1980 

Camp  Laa  Caskas,  exceesive  rental  price  for 2125-2142 

Langfitt,  Maj.  Gen.  W.  C,  comment  on  Col.  Woodruff's  article  on  Engineer 

Corps  work  in  France 2872-2874 

Las  Caskaa  Camp.    (See  Camp  Las  Caskas.)  « 

Lathing  at  Camp  Grant,  contract  for 2241.2242 

Leavenworth.     (See  Fort  Leavenworth.) 

I.«n8ke,  B.  6.,  statement  re  mismanagement  at  Camp  Sherman 2fl03. 2604 

Lewis,  W.  A.,  examination  of,  re  useless  employment  and  loafing  of  labor  at 
Camp  Grant,  by— 

Hon.  Koscoe  CMcCulloch 1933-1939 

Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie 1933-1939 

Ley  Construction  Co.,  Frederick  T.,  correspondence  inserted  in  the  record 2523 

Liggett,  Thomas  F.,  examination  of,  re  waste  of  materials  and  mismanagement 
in  connection  with  hiring  of  labor  and  haulage  contract  at  Camp  Giant,  by — 

Hon.  Roscoe  C.  McCuIloch 2001-2005 

Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie 2001-2005,2017.2018 

Littell,  Brig.  Gen.  I.  W.: 

Decision  re  two-story  shelter  for  troops -. 187J-1894 

Letter  to  Southern  Sales  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C,  re  construction  of  campa 

on  cost-plus  basis 1882 

Little.    (See  Crowell-Lundofi-Little  Co.) 

Loafing  of  employees  at  Camp  Grant 1799-1870, 1895-2036 

Loafing  of  labor  at  Camp  Sherman 1551-1568, 

1^0-1590, 1694-1605, 1615-1660, 1667-1670, 1689-1707, 2558-2062 

Loafing  of  teams  at  Camp  Grant. 1865-1870, 1921-2030 

Lockvrood  &  Green,  contract  for  construction  work  at  Camp  Gordon 2344-2361 

Loire  River  bridge,  constructed  by  Engineer  Corps  in  Fnace 2858-1 

Lumber: 

Defective  quality  used  in  Camp  Garden  construction 2312 

Destruction  and  waste  of  at  Camp  Grant 1709-1873, 1895-2030 

Destruction  and  waste  of  at  Camp  Las  Caskas 2125-2142 

Destruction  and  waste  of  at  Camp  Sherman 1551-1568. 

1580-1690, 1615-1645, 1657-1670, 1689-1797 

Price  of  used  in  bridge  construction  at  Camp  Giant 2371 

Price  of,  1916-1918,  table 2951 

Price  of  used  in  construction  work  at  Fort  Leavenworth 2372 

Used  and  wasted  ia  cantonment  construction 2906, 2907 

Lump  sum  and  cost-plus  contracts  in  cantonment  construction,  comparison 

of 2784-2789 

LundoS.    (See  Crowell-LundoS-Little  Co.) 

Lyddon,  Mr.  Grordon,  examination  of,  re  employment  of  useless  labor  at  Camp 
Grant,  by — 

Hon.  Roscoe  C.  McCulloch 1998-2001 

Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie 1998-2001 

McCann,  Fred  W.: 

Affidavit  in  connection  with  construction  work  at  Camp  Sherman 2101-2103 

Testimony  of  Carl  M.  Watts  re  illegal  proposal  made  to  him  in  connection 

with  hiring  of  horses  by 1280-1276 

McCorkle,  W.  B. ,  examination  of,  re  waste  of  materiala  and  uaelesB  employment 
and  loafing  of  labor  at  Camp  Sherman,  by — 

Hon.  Frank  E.  Doremus 1703-1706 

Hon.  Roscoe  C.  McCulloch 1694-1702 

Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie 1702-1704 

McCulloch,  Hon.  Roscoe  C: 
Examination  of — 

O.  W.  Armagost.    (See  Aimagost) 
Charles  Ault.    (See  Ault.) 
John  H.  Barnes.    (See  Bamee.) 
Early  Bamhart.    (See  Bamhart.) 
Fred  Becker.    (See  Becker.) 
Roes  P.  Beckstrom.    (See  Beckstiom.) 
Alfred  Bennett.    (See  Bennett) 
E.  L.  Benson.    (See  Benson.) 
Grover  C.  Betz.    (See  Bets.) 
W.  L.  BUck.    (See  Black.) 
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McCulIoch,  Hon.  Roecoe  C. — Continued. 
Examination  of — Continued. 

Carl  Bochard.    (See  Bochard.) 

Capt.  Robert  M.  Bramlitt.    (See  Bramlitt.) 

Jeese  Brandon.    (See  Brandon.) 

Mai.  Herbert  G.  Brannen.     (See  Brannen.) 

A.  B.  Brown.    (See  Brown.) 

Eliaa  Brown,    ^ee  Brown.) 

Col.  Charles  C.  Biirt.    (See  Burt.) 

Sidney  Cain.    (See  Cain.) 

Ben  M.  Clark.    (See  Clark.) 

Elmer  Cassell.    (See  CasBell.) 

John  W.  Coulter.    (See  Coulter). 

George  E.  Cooper.    (See  Cooper.) 

Lieut.  Col.  William  Couper.     (See  Couper.) 

Bruce  C.  Dean.    (See  Dean.) 

Th.  L.  Leon  De  Tiaaandier.     (See  Tiasandier.) 

John  Donlin.    (See  Donlin.) 

Walter  C.  Durham.     (See  Durham.) 

R.  D.  Ferguson.    (See  Ferguson.) 

H.  E.  Foemiugh.     (See  Fosnaugh.) 

Fred  E.  Fuller.     (See  Fuller.) 

George  Fuller.     (See  Fuller.) 

Clarence  Giarrett.     (See  Giarrett.) 

Jesse  D.  Graham.     (See  Graham.) 

W.  E.  Griggs.    (See  Griggs.) 


W.  F.  Gunther.    (See  Gunther.) 
Michael  Hanley.    (See  Hanley.) 

B.  L.  Hare.    (See  Hare.) 

W.  K.  Hatfield.     (See  Hatfield.) 

Lorain  Higgins.     (See  Higgins.) 

James  Her.     (See  Iler.) 

Zach  James.     (See  James.) 

Stewart  T.  Johnson.    (See  Johnson.) 

Maj.  Albert  Kalb.     (See  Kalb.) 

Leo  M.  KellhoSer.     (See  KellhoSer.) 

Charlse  Kewish.     (See  Kewish.) 

A.  H.  Kinson.     (See  Kinson.) 

W.  A.  Lewis.     (See  Lewia.) 

Thomas  F.  Liggett.    (See  Liggett.) 

Gordon  Lyddon.    (See  Lyddon.) 

W.  H.  McCorkle.     (See  McCorkle.) 

Asaph  Malmstrom.     (See  Malmstrom.) 

Clarence  Maxwell.     (See  Maxwell.) 

Carl  Miller.     (See  Miller.) 

James  O.  Miller.     (See  Miller.) 

Capt.  L.  H.  Moss.     (See  Moss.) 

W.  H.  Murphy.     (See  Murphy.) 

W.  L.  Norman.    (See  Norman.) 

Col.  Hilden  Olin.    (See  Olin.)    " 

Col.  William  H.  Oury.    (See  Oury.) 

Maj.  James  J.  Ovem.    (See  Ovem.) 

Lieut.  L.  F.  PM>e.    (See  Pape.) 

Rear  Admiral  Charles  W.  Parks.    (See  Parka.) 

Norman  Pease.    (See  Pease.) 

John  E.  Peters.    (See  Peters.)  / 

Walter  Pickens.    (See  Pickrau.) 

F.  A.  Pittman.    (See  Pittman.) 

Joseph  B.  Poole.    (See  Poole.) 

O.  I.  Prentice.    (See  Prentice.) 

Harry  O.  Reese.    (See  Reese.) 

William  Savior.    (See  Saylor.) 

Geoige  A.  Sherman.    (See  Sherman.) 

Col.  Clarence  O.  Shemll.    (See  Sherrill.) 

C.  V.  Sigler.  (See  Sigler.) 
John  Small.  (See  Small.) 
Philip  H.  Smith.    (See  Smith.) 
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McCuIIoch,  Hon.  Roecoe  C. — Continued. 
Examination  of — Continued. 

Elmer  T.  Speck.    (See  Speck.) 
George  S.  Stine.    (See  Stme.) 
W.  C:  Sullivan.    (See  Sullivan.) 
Hon.  Enkine  Mason  Sunderland.    (See  Sunderland.) 
Taylor  Thombeig.    (See  Thomberg.) 
August  Thiol.    (See  Thiel.) 
Th.  L.  Leon  de  Tiasandier.    (See  TisBandier.) 
Robert  H.  Todd.    (See  Todd.) 
Burt  Tusler.    (See  Tusler.) 
John  Walker.    (See  Walker.) 
£.  J.  Wesson.    (See  Wessen.) 
Leo  Whitmore.    (See  Whitmore.) 

Peter  Yde.    (SeeYde.)  P«t»- 

McGrath,  Daniel  W.,  affidavit  of,  in  coimection  with  construction  work  at  damp 

Sherman 2062-2065 

McGrath,  Edward  H.,  affidavit  of,  in  connection  with  construction  w(vk  at 

Camp  Sherman 2065-2087 

McGrath,  Frank  F.,  affidavit  in  connection  with  construction  work  at  Canap 

Sherman 2067-20K 

McGrath  &  Sons,  D.  W.  («ee  <dso  Camp  Sherman): 

Affidavits  submitted  by,  in  connection  with  Camp  Sherman   construc- 
tion   2061-2110 

Contract  for  construction  of  additional  buildings  and  emergency  con- 
struction at  Camp  Sherman 2177-2184, 2189-2195 

Letter  to  committee  containing  names  of  employees  on  Camp  Sherman 

work  not  paid  by  Government 2949,2950 

Letters  to  committee  re  personnel 2520-2521 

Mismanagement  and  waste  of  materials  in  connection  with  constniction 

work  at  Camp  Sherman 1689-1797 

Rental  rates  under  contract  for  construction  of  additional  buildings  at 

Gamp  Sherman 21S4 

Supplemental  agreement  for  modification  of  contract  for  construction  work 

at  Camp  Sherman 2197 

Waste  of  materials  and  useless  employment  and  loafing  of  labor  in  con- 
nection with  construction  work  at  Camp  Sherman 1689-1797 

McKenzie,  Hon.  John  C:  * 

Examination  of — 

0.  W.  Armagost.     (See  Armagost.) 

Charles  Ault.     (See  Ault.) 

William  H.  Barnes.    (See  Barnes.) 

Ross  P.  Beckstrom.    (See  Beckstrom.) 

Alfred  Bennett.    (See  Bennett.) 

E.  L.  Benson.     (See  Benson.) 

Charles  William  Bernhardt.    (See  Bemhaidt.) 

Carl  Bochard.     (See  Bocbard.) 

Capt.  Robert  M.  Biamlitt.    (See  Bnunlitt.) 

Jesse  Brandon.    (See  Brandon.) 

Mai.  Herbert  G.  Brannen.    (See  Biannen.) 

A.  B.  Brown.    (See  Brown). 

EUas  Brown.    (See  Brown). 

Harry  D.  Carlin.    (See  Carlin). 

Harry  Carroll.    (See  Carroll.) 

John  A.  Coles.    (See  Coles.) 

William  B.  Colver.    (See  Colver.) 

(teoive  E.  Cooper.    (Sek  Cooper.) 

Col.  William  Couper.    (See  Couper.) 

Col.  Ward  Dabney.    (See  Dabney.) 

W.  Bruce  Dean.    (See  Dean.) 

John  Donlin.     (See  Donlin.) 

Walter  C.  Durham.    (See  Durhaa).) 

R.  D.  Ferguson.     (See  Ferguson.) 

Fred  E.  Fuller.     (See  Fuller.) 

George  Fuller.    (See  Puller.) 

George  W.  Fuller.    (See  Fuller). 

J.  H.  Goeke.    (See  Goeke.) 

Jesse  D.  Graham.    (See  Graham.) 
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McKenziOj  Hon.  John  C. — Continued. 
Examinations  of — Continued. 

W.  F.,Gunther.    (SasGunther.) 

Mai.  Gen.  James  G.  Harbord.    (Su  Harbord.) 

William  Hmry  Harrison,  jr.    {See  Harrison.) 

W.  K.  Hatfield.    (See  Hatfield.) 

Londn  Higgins.    {See  Higgins.) 

James  Il&t.    (See  tier.) 

Noble  P.  Judah.    {See  Judah.) 

Leo  M.  Kellhoffer.    (See  KellhoSer). 

Charles  B.  Kewish.    (See  Kewish.)  .^ 

A.  H.  Kinaon.    {See  Kinson.) 

Charles  Kuhn.    {See  Kuhn.) 

W.  A.  Lewis.    {See  Lewis.) 

Thomas  F.  Liggett.    {See  Liggett.) 

Gordon  Lyddon.     (See  Lyddon.) 

W.  B.  McCorkle.    {See  McCorkle.) 

Brig.  Gen.  B.  C.  MarshaU.    {See  Maishali.) 

Clarence  Maxwell.    {See  Maxwell). 

Leonard  Metcalf.     {See  Metcalf.) 

Capt.  L.  H.  Moss.    (See  Moss). 

Maj.  Tracy  Newton.    (See  Newton.) 

W.  L.  Norman.    (See  Norman.) 

J.  P.  O'Connor.    (See  O'Connor.) 

Maj.  James  J.  Ovem.    (See  Ovem.) 

Hardy  Padgett.    (See  Padgett.) 

Capt.  Joseph  M.  Parrott.    (See  Parrott.) 

Norman  Pease.    (See  Pease.) 

John  E.  Peters.    (See  Peters.) 

F.  A.  Pittman.    (See  Pittman.) 

Joseph  E.  Poole.    (See  Poole.) 

O.  I.  Prentice.    {See  Prentice.) 

Harry  C.  Sanford.    (See  Sanford.) 

William  Saylor.    (See  Saylor.) 

William  J.  Sayward.    (See  Sayward.) 

Col.  Eyan  Shelby.    (See  Shelby.) 

George  A.  Sherman.    (See  Sherman.) 

Col.  Clarence  O.  Sherrill.    (See  Shenill.) 

John  Small.    (See  Small.) 

George  S.  Stine.     (See  Stine.) 

George  W.  Storck.    (See  Storek.) 

W.  C.  Sullivan.     (See  SullivanJ 

Capt.  Herbert  T.  Teste.    (See  Teate.) 

August  Thiel .    (See  Thiel . ) 

R.  L.  Thomas.    (See  Thomas.) 

Taylor  Thomborg.    (See  Thomb^g. ) 

Robert  H.  Todd.    (See  Todd). 

George  A.  Trude.    (See  Trude.) 

George  T.  Walbridge.    (See  Walbridge.) 

John  Walker.    (See  Walker.) 

E.  J.  Wesson.    (See  Wessen.) 

Leo  Whitmore.    (See  Whitmore.) 

Peter  Yde.    (SeeYde.)  p»?e. 

Letter  to,  from  James  A.  Wetmore,  re  work  performed  by  Supervising 

Architect's  OflSce,  Treasury  Deparbnent,  for  War  Department 2282 

Objection  to  introduction  of  full  report  of  Board  of  Review  of  Construction 

report 2373 

Malmstrom,  Asaph,  examination  of,  by  Hon.  Roscoe  C.  McCulloch  re  laborers 
hired  as  carpenters  and  poor  grade  of  lumber  used  in  construction  work  at 

Camp  Grant 1826-1829 

Manuel,  Quartermaster,  testimony  re  plans  for  cantonment  shelter  of  troope 

appearing 1873-18S4 

Marshall,  Brig.  Gen.  R.  C: 

Examination  of,  re  Army  program  for  cantonment  construction,  by — 

JohnC.  Mckenzie 2791-2832 

Hon.  Frank  E.  Doremus 2791-2882 

Letter  from  Maj.  Herbert  E.  Smith  re  accounting  records  for  construction 
work 2670-2672 
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Martin  Hardware  Co.,  investigation  of  accounts  in  construction  with  Camp  Lee 

conatniction -. . .  2743-2744 

Miutin,  Hon.  Thomas  8.,  letter  to,  from  Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  Cruse,  Quartermaster 

Corps,  re  method  of  awarding  contracts  ror  construction  of  Camps 1881 

Materials: 

Building,  bonfires  for  destruction  of  at  Camp  Sherman 1651-1568, 1580-1590 

Building,  destruction  and  waste  of  at  Camp  Grant 1799-1870, 1895-2030 

Building,  destruction  and  waste  of  in  connection  with  construction  work 

at  Camp  Sherman 1551-1568, 1580-1590, 161&-1645, 1657-1670, 1689-1785 

Letter  of  McGraht&  Sons  urging  conservation  of  in  connection  with  con- 
struction work  at  Camp  Sherman 1564 

Surplus  building,  disposition  of  at  Camp  Grant 1971-1979 

Us^  in  cantonment  construction,  table  showing 2808, 2809, 2901 

Used  in  construction  work  at  Camp  Sherman 2551, 2552, 2565, 2566 

Waste  at  Camp  Gordon ^13,2335,2361-2365 

Waste  at  Camp  Sherman 2765-2766 

Waste  in  cantonment  construction 2896-2935 

Maxwell,  Clarence,  examination  of,  re  hiring  of  useless  teams  and  graft  in  con- 
nection with  charges  for  at  Camp  Grant,  by — 

Hon.  Roscoe  C.  McCulloch 2036-2045 

Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie 2036-2045 

Merits  of  cost-plus  contracts  in  connection  with  Camp  Grant  construction..  2063-2079 
Merits  of  one  and  two-etory  shelters  for  troops  and  plans  prepared  by  Quarter- 
master Corps 1873-1894 

Mess  irregularities  at  Camp  Gordon 2321, 2336 

Metcalf,  Mr.  Leonard: 

Examination  of,  re  sewer  and  water  works  at  Camp  Sherman,  by — 

Hon.  Frank  E.  Doremus 2708-32 

Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie 2708-32 

Memorandum  to  Maj.  W.  A.  Starrett  re  cost-plus  contract 2538 

Mettler,  B.  W.,  a£Sdavit  re  mismanagement  at  Camp  Sherman 2600 

Mickey,  Anson  H.,  affidavit  of  in  connection  with  construction  work  at  Camp 

Sherman 2105-2107 

Miller,  James  O.,  examination  of,  by  Hon.  Roscoe  C.  McCulloch  re  destruction 
of  lumber  and  other  materials  and  loafing  and  useless  employment  of  labor 

at  Camp  Sherman 1642-1645 

Miller,  Carl,  examination  of,  by  Hon.  Roscoe  C.  McCulloch  re  loafing  <rf  labor 

and  teams  and  waste  of  materials  at  Camp  Sherman 1794,1795 

Miller,  Harry  J.,  fee  earned  imder  cost-plus  contract 2841 

Mismanagement  in  connection  with  constiuction  work  at  Camp  Sherman. 
{See  Camp  Sherman.) 

Montoir,  France,  warehouses  constructed  by  Engineer  Coipe  at     2858-2 

Morrow,  Stanton,  examination  of,  by  Hon.  Roscoe  C.  McCulloch  re  loafing  of 

labor  at  Camp  Sherman 1793. 17M 

Moss,  Capt.  L.  H.,  examination  of,  re  disposition  at  surplus  building  material 
■  at  Camp  Grant,  by — 

Hon.  Roscoe  C.  McCulloch 1971-197* 

Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie 1971-1979 

Motor  cars  («ce  also  Automobiles: 

Charges  concerning  use  at  Camp  Sherman 2562-2564 

Irre^larities  in  use  at  Camp  Gordon 2325-2326,2339-2370 

Rental  of  at  Camp  Lee,  table  showing 2755-2759 

Munitions  Board.    {See  General  Munitions  Board.) 

Murphy,  W.  H.,  examination  of,  re  useless  employment  and  loafing  of  labor 
and  teams  and  waste  of  materials  at  Camp  Sherman,  by — 

Hon.  Frank  E.  Doremus 1761 

Hon.  Roscoe  C.  McCulloch 1768-1760 

Mutchler,  Robert  B.,  affidavit  re  mismanagement  at  Camp  Sherman 2508 

Myers,  Col.,  irregulaiity  and  discrimination  in  letting  contract  for  i^tognq>hic 

concession  of  Camp  Sherman 1569-1580 

Nails: 

Camp  Grant,  waste  of  at 1799-1830 

Camp  Sherman,  waste  of  at 1551-1568 

1580-1590, 1615-1622, 1623-1646, 1637-1670, 1689-1771 
Nashua  Manufacturing  Co.,  award  of  cost-plus  contract  to  Aberthaw  Constmc- 
tionCo 2144 
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Ifational  Army  cantonments:  Page. 

Ability  of  Engineer  Ciorps  to  construct 2395-2421 

Building  erected  at,  taolee 2993-3001 

Companaon  of  total  estimates  of  cost,  table  shoving 2283-2288 

Per  capita  cost,  table  showing 3008 

Troops  and  animals  at,  table  showing 2980 

(Su  also  Cantonments  and  Cantonment  construction.) 
National  defense.    (See  Council  of  National  Defense.) 
National  Guard  camps.    (See  National  Army  cantonments.) 

National  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.,  fee  earned  under  cost-plus  contract  2841-2842 
Navy  Department  (su  also  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks): 

Biu-eau  of  Yanls  and  Docks,  contracts  let  during  war  emergency,  with 

reference  to  cost-plus , ; 2422-2461 

Cost-pltis  contracts  of,  extracts  from  typical 2143 

Navy  Oince  Building,  Potcmiac  Park,  contract  for  construction  of 2444 

Nevers,  France,  bridge  built  by  Engineer  Cordis  at 2854-2 

Newgard  &  Co.,  Henry,  subcontract  for  elecmcal  work  at  C^mp  Gmnt  under 

Encsaon  Co 2235-2237 

Norman,  W.  L.,  examination  of,  re  waste  of  cement  and  lumber  and  other 
materials  and  loafing  and  useless  employment  of  labor  at  Camp  Grant,  by — 

Hon.  Boscoe  C.  McCulloch 1809-1820 

Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie 1809-1820 

Newton,  Maj.  Tracy  S.,  examination  of,  re  cost  of  construction  work  at  Camp 
Sherman,  by — 

Hon.  Frank  E.  Doremus 2666-2670 

Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie 2666-2670 

O'Connor,  J.  P.,  exanynation  of,  re  merits  of  cost-plus  contracts  and  estimated 
cost  of  Camp  Grant  construction  under  proper  management,  by — 

Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie 2063-2079, 2621, 2625, 2629, 2632, 2637-2650 

Hon.  Frank  E.  Doremus 2620-2650 

OflScers  of  Construction  Division,  table  showing 2983-2986 

Officers  presented  with  saddles  at  Camp  Gordon 2323-25 

Ohio,  Camp  Sherman,  irregularities  in  connection  with  construction  of.    (Su 

Camp  Sherman.) 
Olin,  (jo\.  Hilden,  examination  of ,  by  Hon  Roscoe  C.  McCulloch  re  irregularities 

in  connection  with  construction  work  at  Camp  Lee,  Va 1855-1860 

One  and  two  story  shelters  for  troops,  testimony  re  merits  of 1873-1894 

One-story  shelter  for  troops,  time  gained  in  construction  and  housing  of  troops 

over  two-story  shelter 1876 

Organization  chart  of  Division  of  Construction  and  Forestry,  Engineer  Corps, 

A.  E.  F 2854 

Oury,  Col.  William  H.,  examination  of,  by  Hon.  Roscoe  C.  McCullough  re 
merits  of  one  and  two  story  shelter  for  troops  and  necessity  for  cost-plus 

system  of  contracts 1873-1894 

Ovem,  Maj .  James  J. : 
Examination  of  by — 

Hon.  Roscoe  C.  McCulloch  re  wages  paid  carpenters'  helpers,  merits 
of  cost-plus  system  of  contracts,  ana  relation  of  Cleveland  Construc- 
tion Co.  with  Crowell-Lundoff-Little  Co 1844-1849 

Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie  re  wages  paid  carpenters'  helpers  and  merits  of 

cost-plus  system  of  contracts _. 1844-1846 

Padgett,  Hardy,  examination  of,  by  Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie  re  irregularities  in 

connection  with  Camp  Gordon  construction 2366-2370 

Pape,  Lieut.  L.  F.,  exanunation  of,  by  Hon.  Roscoe  C.  McCulloch  re  waste 
and  destruction  of  lumber  and  other  materials  at  Camp  Grant  and  inefficient 

empl^ees  hired  at 1870-1873 

Parks,  Rear  Admiral  Charles  W.,  examination  of,  re  construction  work  of 
Navy  Department  with  reference  to  cost-plus  contracts,  by — 

Hon.  PVank  E.  Doremus 2438-2444 

Hon.  Roscoe  C.  McCulloch 2422-40 

Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie 2466-44 

Psrrottj  Capt.  Joseph  M.,  examination  of,  bv  Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie  re  cost 

of  shelter  buildings  at  cantonments,  and  labor  wages 2777-2784 

Patrick,  Mai.  Gen.  M.  M.,  comment  on  Col.  Woodruff's  article  on  Engineer  - 

Corps  work  in  France 2874-2876 

Pay  roll  irregularities  at  Camp  Sherman 1706-1717, 1746-1750, 1757 

Payne,  John  A.,  jr.,  examination  of,  by  Hon  John  C.  McKenzie  re  contract  of 
Rinehut  &  Dennis  Co.  for  Camp  Lee  construction 2653-2656 
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Payne  Lumber  Co.,  investigation  of  accounts  in  connection  with  Camp  Lee 

conatruction 2744-274(J 

Peaa&,  Nrnman^.  examination  of,  -re  construction  ■work  at  Camp  Gordon,  by — 

Hon.  Frank  E .  Doremus 2354-2361 

Hon.  RoacoeC.  McCulloch 2344-61 

Hon  John  C.  McKenzie 2356-46 

Percentage  contracts.    See  also  Cost-plus  contracts.) 
Perry,  J.  F.: 

Contract  for  road  building  at  Camp  Sherman 2170-2176 

Rental  rates  per  day  under  contract  for  road  building  at  Camp  Sherman . . .    2176 
Pershing,  Gen.  John  J.: 

Extract  from  annual  report  of  work  of  EniBiineer  Corps  in  Fnac» 2879-2880 

Letter  to  Brig.  Gen.  Edgar  Jadwin  re  Engineer  Corps  work  in  France 2872 

Personnel  of  Construction  Division,  table  showing 2983-2M0 

Peters,  John  C,  examination  of,  re  employment  of  useless  and  incompetent 
labor  at  Camp  Grant,  by — 

Hon.  Roscoe  C.  McCulloch , 1964-1971 

Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie 1964-1971 

Photographic  concession  at  Camp  Sherman: 

Irre^larity  and  discrimination  in  letting  contract  for 1S69-1S80 

Testmiony  re  bid  of  Mr.  John  A.  Coles  for 1S02, 1592 

Photographs.     {See  Illustrations.) 

Pickens.  Walter,  examination  of,  re  destruction  of  lumber  and  other  matenals 
and  loafing  and  useless  employment  of  labor  at  Gamp  Sherman  by — 

Hon.  Frank  E.  Doremus 1641,1642 

Hon.  Roscoe  C.  McCullough , 1638-1641 

Pictures.    (See  Illustrations.) 
Pittman,  F.  A.: 

Examination  of,  by  Hon.  Frank  E.  Doremus  re  inability  to  secure  contract 

at  Camp  Gordon 2467 

Inability  to  secure  contract  for  construction  work  at  Camp  Gofdon 2461-2467 

Plans  of  cantonments,  letters  to  committee  re 2493, 2494 

Plastering  and  lathing  at  Camp  Giant,  subcontract  for 2241, 2242 

Plumbera  at  Camp  Sherman,  useless  employment  and  loafingof 1645^1660. 

1727-1730, 1849-1854, 1979-1980 
Plumbing  and  heating  work  at — 

Camp  Sherman,  subcontract  for 2187, 2188, 2200 

Camp  Lee,  subcontract  for 2566-2666 

Plumbing  of  cantonments  buildings  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  contract  for 2268-2281 

Plumbing  materials,  destruction  of  at  Camp  Sherman 1645-1550 

Plumbing  supplies,  letters  of  Crane  Construction  Co.  inserted  in  the  record.  2506-2510 

Plumbing  work  at  Camp  Grant,  subcontract  for 2237-2239, 2250-2262 

Poole,  Joseph  E.,  examination  of,  re  useless  employment  and  loafing  of  carpen- 
ters and  steam  fitters  and  waste  of  material  at  Camp  Sherman,  by: 

Hon.  Frank  E .  Doremus 1785 

Hon.  Roscoe  C.  McCulloch 1771-1782, 1784, 1785 

Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie 1783-1784 

Porto  Rico,  Camp  Las  Caskas  at.    (See  Camp  Las  Caskas.) 

Post  exchange.  Camp  Sherman,  irregularity  and  discrimination  in  letting  pho- 

t(^raphic  concession  at 1569-1580 

Potomac  Park: 

Army  Office  Building,  contract  for 2444 

Navy  Office  Building,  contract  for 2444 

Prentice,  O.  I.,  examination  of,  re  employment  of  useless  and  incompetent 
labor  at  Camp  Grant,  by — 

Hon.  Roscoe  C.  McCulloch 2018^090 

.     Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie SOlS-aOtO 

Price-fixing  bulletin,  exhibit  from,  inserted  in  record 2510-3514 

Price  fixing  by  Federal  Trade  Commiaaion  during  war 2873-2696 

Price  of  lumber,  tables  showing 2500-2506, 2524 

Profits  of  contractors  constructing  Camp  Grant 2057-S06S 

Profits  of  contractors  constructing  Camp  Sherman,  table  showing 2760 

Public  works,  department  of,  testimony  re  proposed 2732-2790 

Quartermaster  Corps: 

Letter  to  Hon.  Thomas  S.  Martin  re  method  of  awarding  contntcta  for  oon- 
struction  of  camps 1881 
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Quartermaster  Corps — Continued.  ff- 

Letter  to  Southern  Sales  Co.  re  use  of  cost-plus  contract  for  construction 

of  camps 1882 

Plana  for  shelter  for  troops  prepared  by 1873-1894 

Quartermaster  Manual: 

Exhibits  from,  inserted  in  record 2494-2499 

Flans  for  shelter  of  troops  printed  in 1873-1894 

Railroad  construction  at  Camp  Sherman,  criticism  of 2662 

Raritan  Ordnance  Depot,  fee  earned  by  contractor  on  construction  work  at. . .     2842 

Real  estate,  rental  price  of,  at  Camp  Grant 1966-1960 

Reese,  Harry  O.,  examination  of,  re  destruction  of  lumber  and  other  materials 
and  loafing  and  useless  employment  of  labor  at  Camp  Sherman,  by — 

Hon.  Frank  E.  Doremus 1632 

Hon.  Roscoe  C.  McCuUoch 1629-1632 

Refrigerating  plant  at  Gievres,  France,  built  by  Engineer  Corps 2864-2, 2856-1 

Remount  depot,  Camp  Grant,  buildings  constructed  for 1849-1864 

Rental  of  steam  shovel  at  Camp  Giant,  contract  for 2254, 2256 

Rental  prices  of  land  at — 

Camp  Grant 1956-1960 

Camp  Las  Caskas 2126-2142 

Repairs  at — 

Camp  Grant,  contract  for 2212-2224 

Camp  Sherman,  contract  for 2189-2196 

Rifle  ranges,  capacity  at  cantonments 2981 

Riggs,  Prof.  H^iry  E.,  statement  re  mismanagement  at  Camp  Sherman. . .  2608-2609 
Rineiiart&  Dennis  Co.: 

Contract  for  construction  work  at  Camp  Lee 2653-2666 

Fauleoner  Lumber  Co.,  connection  with  contract  for  Camp  Lee  construc- 
tion   2663-2666 

Harrison  &  Co.,  subcontract  for  plumbing  and  heating  at  Camp  Lee. . .  2666-2666 

Investigation  of  accounts 2746-2764 

Thomas,  subcontract  for  plumbing  and  heating  at  Camp  Lee 2666-2666 

Ringwald  &  Sons  Co.,  W.  H.,  contract  for  grading,  culverts,  and  road  building 

at  Camp  Sherman 2162-2168 

Road  building: 

Camp  Grant,  contract  for 2211-2217 

Camp  Sherman,  contract  for 2164-2168, 2170-2176 

Robertson,  T.  M.,  member  Advisory  Economic  Board,  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, rendering  price-fixing  report 2676-2684 

Rockford,  lU.,  Camp  Grant  at.     {See  Camp  Grant.) 

Rothe,  Chalres  W.,  affidavit  re  mismanagement  at  Camp  Sherman 2596, 2697 

Saddles  presented  to  officers  at  Camp  Gordon 2323-2326 

Salaries  paid  officers,  superintendent,  and  foremen  at  Camp  Sherman 2647 

Salaries  paid  labor  at  Camp  Gordon - 2321 

Sanford,  Harry  C,  examination  of,  re  cantonment  construction  and  lump-sum 
and  cost-plus  contracts,  by —  . 

Hon.  Frank  E.  Doremus 2784-2789 

Sanitation  promoted  by  proper  installation  of  sewer  and  water  systems  in 

camps 2291-2309 

Saylor,  William,  examination  of,  re  loafing  and  useless  employment  of  labor 
at  Camp  Grant,  by — 

Hon.  Roscoe  C.  McCulloch 2024-2027 

Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie 2024-2027, 2784r-2789 

Sayward,  William  J. :     ' 

Examination  of,  re  construction  work  at  Camp  Gordon,  by — 

Hon.  Frank  E.  Doremus 2303-2307 

Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie 2291-2309 

Report  on  site  for  Camp  Gordon 2293-2299 

Saveney,  France,  dam  buiU  by  Engineer  Corps  at 2854-1 

Scott,  H.  v.,  letter  to  committee  re  lumber  prices 2492 

Scott,  W.  Allen,  affidavit  re  mismanagement  at  Camp  Sherman 2601-2602 

Secretary  of  War,  letter  to  Hon.  Charles  P.  Coady  re  method  of  awarding  con- 
tracts for  construction  of  camps 1881 

Sewer  and  water  systems  in  camps,  proper  method  of  installing 2697-2732 

Sheet-metal  work  at  Gamp  Grant,  contract  for 2233-2236 
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Shelby,  Col.  Evan:  PH^ 

Examination  of,  re  cost-plus  contract  in  contonment  constructionB,  by — 

Hon.  Frank  E.  Doremus 2832-2848 

Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie 2832-2848 

Letter  to  committee  re  estimates  for  cantonment  construction 3007 

Shelter  buildings,  cost  at  cantonments 2777-2784 

Shelter  for  troops: 

One  and  two  story,  testimony  re  merits  of,  and  plans  prepared  for  by  Quar- 

termarter  Corps I873-1SM 

Decision  re  two-story  by  Col.  Littell 1873-189* 

Sherman,  Camp.    {See  Camp  Sherman.) 

Sherman,  George  A.,  examination  of,  re  useless  employment  and  loafing  of 
carpenters  and  waste  of  materials  at  Camp  Sherman,  by — 

Hon.  Frank  E.  Doremiis 174& 

Hon.  RoscoeC.  McCuUoch 1738-174& 

Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie 1744,1745 

Sherrill,  Col.  Clarence  O.,  examination  of,  re  ability  of  Engineer  Corps  to  con- 
struct National  Army  cantonments,  by — 

Hon.  Frank  E.  Doremus 2404, 242» 

Hon.  Roscoe  C.  McCuUoch 2386-2404, 241»-242I 

Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie 2386, 2396-2398, 241«,  2421 

Shovel,  steam.    (See  Steam  shovel.) 

Siberell,  S.  R.,  affidavit  re  mismana^ment  at  Camp  Sherman 2597 

Sickness  among  troops  when  housed  in  two-story  shelter  cause  of  delay  in  tiain- 

in«. 1876 

Siegmed,  Edward,  affidavit' re  mismanagement  at  Camp  Sherman 2697, 2698 

SiraMed,  Edward,  affidavit  re  miBmanagement  at  Canrp  Sherman 2697, 26 

Sigler,  C.  V.,  examination  of,  re  useless  employment  and  loafing  of  carpentoa 
and  waste  of  matei^als  at  Camp  Sherman,  by — 

Hon.  Frank  E.  Doremus 1786,1787 

Hon.  Roscoe  C.  McOulloch 1786-1787 

Silver  Lake  Cantonment.    (See  Camp  Gordon.) 

Small,  John,  examination  of,  re  useless  employment  and  loafing  of  labor  at  Camp 
Grant,  bV — 

Hon.  Roscoe  C.  McCuUoch 1926-1929 

Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie 1926-1929 

Smith,  Maj.  Herbe^  E.,  letter  to  Brig.  Gen.  R.  C.  Manhall  re  accounting  records 

for  construction  Work 267^-2672 

Smith,  Philip  H.,  examination  of.  by  Hon.  Roscoe  C.  McCuUoch,  re  irregulari- 
ties in  connection  with  hiring  ot  trucks  at  Camp  Sherman  and  presentation  of 

automobile  to  Capt.  Tragelis  by  Kissinger  &  SchuUman,  contractora 1651-1657 

Smither,  Col.  H.  O. ,  letter  to  committee  re  cantonment  plans 2494 

Snare  <fe  TViest  Co.,  fee  earned  imder  cost-]du8  contract 2842 

Solomon,  G.  R.,  report  on  site  for  Camp  Gordon 2293-2299 

Southern  Concrete  Ferro  Co.,  contract  for  construction  work  at  Camp  Gor- 
don   2344-2361 

Southern  Sales  Co.,  letter  to,  from  Col.  I.  W.  Littell  re  use  of  coat-plus  contract 

for  ccnstruction  of  camps 1882 

Speck,  Elmer  T.,  examination  of,  by  Hon.  Roscoe  C.  McCuUoch,  re  waste  of 

materials  and  employment  of  incompetent  labor  at  Camp  Grant 1949-1958 

Starrett,  Col.  W.  A.: 

Business  connections  of 2728 

Clarkson,  Grosvenor  B.,  report  of  conversation  with 2636-2537 

Memorandum  re  cost-plus  contracts .' 2538 

Memorandum  re  organization  of  Emergency  Construction  Division 2538 

Steam  fitters: 

Camp  Sherman,  gambling  among 1790-1793 

Hiring  of  inexperienced  and  poor  quaUty  of  work  performed  by,  at  Camp 

Lee 1854-1857 

Steam  heating  at  Camp  Grant,  contract  for 2239-2241,2262,2253 

Steam  shovel  at  Camp  Grant,  contract  for  rental  of 2264, 2256 

Stickley,  F.  M.,  clerk  of  court  of  common  pleas,  Ohio,  statement  re  indictment 
proceedings  against  Carl  M.  Watts  for  embezzlement  of  Camp  Shennan 

funds 2109.2110 

Stine,  George  S.,  examination  of,  re  employment  of  useless  and  incompetent 
labor  at  Camp  Grant  in  connection  with  haulage  contract,  by — 

Hon,  Roscoe  C.  McCuUoch 2021-2024 

Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie 2021-2024 
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Steese,  Col.  James  6.,  statemeut  re  cantonment  construction  work 3012-3014 

Storage  committee,  letter  to  M.  C.  Tuttle  re  contract  for  emergency  construction 

work 2385 

Storck,  George  W.,  examination  of,  re  investigation  of  accounting  operations  at 
Camp  Lee,  by — 

Hon.  Frank  E.  Dotemus 2740-2763 

Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie 2740-2763 

Story,  C.  W. ,  statement  re  mismanagement  at  Camp  Sherman 2599 

Stoves,  Camp  Grant,  contract  for  setting  up,  at 2233-2235 

Subcontracts.    (See  Contracts.) 

Sullivan,  W.  C,  examination  of,  re  waste  of  materials  at  Camp  Grant,  by — 

Hon.  Roscoe  C.  McCuUoch 1960-1964 

Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie 1960-1964 

Sunderland,  Erskine  Mason,  examination  of,  re  contracts  used  by  Housing 
Corporation,  by— 

Hon.  Frank  E.  Doremus 2471 

Hon.  Roscoe  C.  McCuUoch 2468-2470 

Superintendents  on  Camp  Sherman  work,  salaries  paid  to 2547 

Supervising  Architect,  letter  supplementing  testimony  re  work  perfonned  for 

War  Department 2282 

Supplies.    (See  Materials.) 

Surplus  materials  at  Camp  Grant,  dispooal  of 1971-1979 

Surveys  made  at  Camp  Grant,  testimony  re 1829-1836 

Tables: 

Automobiles  rented  at  Camp  Lee 2766-2759 

Bentley  &  Sons  Co.  profit  in  constructing  Camp  Sherman 2760 

Buildings  erected  at  National  Army  cantonments 2993-3001 

Camp  Grant — 

Cost  of  construction  of 2062, 2063 

Cost  of,  (mder  proper  management 2075-2079 

Camp  Jackson,  S.  C.,  division  auditor's  office  at 2929 

Camp  Lee,  automobuee  rented  at 2755-2759 

•Camp  Sherman — 

Cost  of  construction  at 2111-2124, 2565-2566 

Equipment  and  material  used  in  work  at 2551, 2562 

Fees  paid  contractors  at 2111-2124 

Profit  of  contractor  on  work  at 2760 

Camps,  date  of  starting  work  on 2289 

Cantonments,  cost  of  construction  of 2966-2979 

Capacity  of  cantonments 2981 

Cement,  cost  of .• 2538 

Construction  Division,  personnel 2983-2990 

Contracts  for  construction  of  camps,  dates  executed 2289 

Contractors  performing  work  on  camps 2289 

Division  of  Conetruction  and  Forest^,  organization  chart  of 2854 

Emergency  conBtruction  contracts,  list  of 2477,2478 

Engineer  Corps,  organization  chart  of 2854 

Inrantry  personnel  contemplated  at  time  of  cantonment  construction.  2991,  2992 

Labor  engaged  in  construction  work  abroad 2866 

Labor  wages  on  cantonment  construction 2779-2783 

Lumber  prices 2524, 2500-2506, 2951 

Lumb  er  used  and  wasted  in  cantonment  construction 2906, 2907 

Materials  used  in  cantonment  construction 2808, 2809, 2901 

National  Army  cantonments — 

Comparison  of  estimates  of  cost  of 2283-2288 

Per  capita  cost  of 3008 

Rental  rates  per  day  under  contracts  for  construction  at — 

Camp  Grant 2217,2225 

Camp  Sherman 2163, 2161, 2168, 2176, 2184, 2195 

Troop  capacity  of  cantonments 2901 

Troops  and  animals  at  National  Army  cantonments 2980 

Troops  engaged  in  construction  work  abroad 2865 

Tarbell,  Miss  Ida  M.,  letter  to  M.  C.  Tuttle  inserted  in  the  record 2500 

Teams: 

Useless  hiring  and  loafing  of  at — 

Camp  Grant 1866-1870, 1921-2030, 2036-2052 

Camp  Sherman 1730-1737, 1750-1797 
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Teate,  Capt.  Herbert  T.,  examination  of ,  re  waste  of  materials  and  desirability 
of  Camp  Gordon  site,  by — 

Hon.  Frank  E.  Doremus 2364,2366 

Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie., 23«l-23«8 

Thiel,  August,  examination  of  re  waste  of  matoials  and  loafing  and  hiring  of 
uselesa  labor  at  Camp  Grant,  by — 

Hon.  RoscoeC.  McCulloch 19W-1992 

Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie 1986-1992 

Tholen  Bros.,  contract  for  plumbing  cantonment  buildings  at  Fort  Leav- 
enworth   2268-2281 

'  Thomas,  R.  L.,  examination  of  re  plumbing  and  heating  subcontract  at  Camp 

Hon.  Franks.  Doremus 2661-2666 

Hon.  John  C.  McKenrie 2661-2666 

Thompeon-Starrett  Co.,  correspondence  inserted  in  the  record 2522-2537 

ThomDerg,  Taylor,  examination  of  re  useless  employment  and  loafing  of  labor 
and  pay  roll  irregularities  under  Bentley  contract  at  Camp  Sherman,  by — 

Hon.  Frank  E.  Doremus 1709-1712 

Hon.  Rosc^oeC.  McCulloch 1705-1709,1712 

Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie 1710,1711 

Tissandier,  Th.  L.  Leon  de,  examination  of,  re  surveys  made  at  Camp  Grant  of 
outlines  of  property  and  utilities,  by — 

Hon.  RoscoeC.  McCulloch 1829-1836 

Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie 1834, 1836 

Todd,  Robert  H.,  examination  of,  re  mismanagement  and  location  and  con- 
struction of  Las  Caskas,  by — 

Hon.  Frank  E.  Doremus 2131,2136-2142 

Hon.  RoBcoe  C.  McCulloch 2127-2142 

Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie 2125-2142 

Tomlinson.    (See  Brewer,  Tomlinson  &  Brewer.) 

Tools,  waste  of,  at  Camp  Grant 1799-1809,2006-2008 

Tragelis,  Capt.  J.  A.,  automobile  received  by  at  Gamp  Sherman.  1651-1657, 1737, 1738 
Treasury  Department,  Supervising  Architect,  letter  supplementing  testimony       * 

re  work  performed  for  War  Department 2282 

Tredenninck,  M.  C.  Co.,  fee  earned  under  cost-plus  contract 2842 

Triest  Co.,  Snare  &.    {See  Snare  &  Triest  Co.) 
Troops: 

Allocation  to  cantonments 3003, 3004 

Capacity  of  cantonments,  table  showing 2901 

Engaged  in  construction  work  abroad 2855 

Las  Caskas  Camp,  number  at _ 2125 

Liability  to  delay  in  training  due  to  sickness  when  housed  in  two-etory 

shelter 1876 

National  Army  cantonments,  number  at 2980 

One  and  two  story  shelters  for,  testimony  re  merits  of  and  plans  prepared  by 

Quartermaster  Corps 1873-1894 

Training  delayed  because  of  sickness  when  housed  in  two-story  shelter 1876 

Two-story  shelter  for,  waste  of  lumber  in  construction  of 1877 

Trucks: 

Automobile,  irregulanties  in   connection  with   hire  of  at  Camp  Sher- 
man    1606-1615, 1661-1657 

Automobile,  pay  for  overtime  work  of  at  Camp  Sherman,  correspondence 

re .v.. 1612-1615 

Automobile,  statement  re  amount  due  for  overtime  work  from  August  to 

October  at  Csunp  Sherman 1612-1616 

Charges  concerning  use  at  Camp  Sherman 2562-2564 

Rental  of  at  Camp  Lee,  table  showing _. .  2755-2759 

Trade,  George  A.,  arrangements  with  Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie  re  testimony 

desired  to  be  submitted  by  contractors  at  Camp  Grant 2079. 2080 

Tufts,  Arthur,  contract  for  construction  work  at  Camp  Gordon 2344-2361 

Turner  Construction  Co.,  contract  for  constraction  of  Army  and  Navy  Office 

Building 24M 

Tusler,  Burt,  examination  of,  by  Hon.  Roecoe  C.  McCulloch  re  loafing  in  con- 
nection with  teaming  at  Camp  Grant 1985,1986 

Tuttle,  M.  C: 

Letter  from  M.  L.  Cook  re  contract  for  emergency  construction  work 2385 

Letter  from  Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell  inserted  in  the  record 2500 

Letter  to  L.  B.  Wehle  re  emergency  constraction  contract 2384 
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Two-story  shelters  for  troope,  teetimony  re  merits  of 1873-1894' 

Typhoid  fever,  prevention  of,  by  proper  installation  of  fewer  and  waler  fystems 

at  camps 2697-2732- 

Typical  coet-plus  contract  of  the  Navy  Department,  extracts  from 2143: 

Useless  employment  of  labor  at — 

Camp  Gordon 2366-2370' 

Camp  Grant 1799-1870, 1895-2036 

Camp  Sherman 1551-1568, 

1580-1590, 1594-1605,  1615-1660,  1657-1670,  1689-1797 
Useless  hiring  of  teams  at — 

Camp  Grant 1865-1870,1921-2030,2036-2052 

Camp  Sherman 1730-1737,1750-1797 

Utilities,  Camp  Grant,  possibility  of  construction  work  preceding 1829-1835 

Vance,  Charles  F.,  statement  re  mismanagement  at  Camp  Sherman 2606,  2607 

Vehicle  sheds,  table  showing  capacity  at  cantonments 2981 

Veterinary  hospital  at  Gievres,  France,  built  by  Engineer  Corps,  illustration.  2856-2 

Wages  of  labor  in  connection  with  cantonment  construction ' 2765-2784 

Wagner  &  Fuller,  connection  with,  contract  for  photographic  concession  at 

Camp  Sherman'. 1569-1580 

Walbridge,   George,  examination  of,    re   cost-plus   contracts   and   proposed 
department  of  public  works,  by — 

Hon.  Frank  E.  Doremus t 2732-2739" 

Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie 2732-2739 

Walker,  Francis,  member  of  Ad^iaory  Economic  Board,  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, rendering  price-fixing  report 2676-2684 

Walker,  John,  examination  of,  re  useless  employment  and  loafing  of  carpenters 
and  waste  of  materials  at  Camp  Sherman,  by — 

Hon.  Frank  Doremus 175(^ 

Hon.  Horace  C.  McCulIoch 1746-1749 

Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie 1746-1749" 

Walker,  P.  M.,  contract  for  construction  work  at  Camp  Gordon 2344-2361 

War  Department: 

Construction  work  of,  report  of  special  committee  to  review 2331-2334 

Work  performed  for  by  Supervising  Architect,  letter  re 2282 

War  Industrial  Board: 

Price-fixing  bulletin  inserted  in  record  as  exhibit 2510-2514 

Relation  to  price  fixing  by  Federal  Trade  Commission 2673-2696 

War  materials,  price  fixing  by  Federal  Trade  Commission 2673-2696 

War  period,  price  fixing  by  Federal  Trade  Commission  during 2673-2696 

Warehouses: 

Gievres,  France,  built  by  Enrineer  Corps 2856-1, 2856-2 

Montoir,  France,  built  at  by  Engineer  Corps 2858-2 

War,  Secretary  of .    (5ee  Secretary  of  War.) 

Washington   Camp  Lewis  at  American  Lake.     (See  Camp  Lewis.) 

Waste  and  destruction  of  lumber  and  other  materials  at — 

Camp  Grant 1799-1873,1895-2030 

Camp  Sherman 1551-1568, 

1580-1590, 1615-1645, 1657-1670, 1689-1797, 2554-2558, 2765-2777 

Waste  of  lumber  in  connection  with  two-story  shelter  for  troops 1877 

Water  and  sewer  systems  in  camps,  proper  method  of  installing 2697-2732 

Watts, ,  statement  of  clerk  of  court  of  common  pleas,  Ohio,  re  indictment 

proc  eedings  against  for  embezzlement  of  Camp  Sherman  funds 2109. 2110 

W&ile,  L.B.: 

Emergency  construction,  letters  from  and  to  M.  C.  Tuttle 2376, 2384 

Letter  to  committee  re  emergency  construction  contr&ct 3004 

Weideman  Co.,  award  of  coat-plus  contract  to  Crowell-Lundoff-Little  Co 2146« 

Wesson,  E.  J.,  examination  of,  re  investigation  into  cost  of  construction  of  Camp 
Grant,  by — 

Hon.  RoBcoe  C.  McCulloch 2057-206y 

Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie 2057-2063: 

Wesson^  E.  J.,  examination  of,  re  construction  accounts  in  Army  campa,  by — 

Hon.  Frank  E.  Doremus 2475-2492 

Hon.  Roscoe  C.  McCulloch 2111, 2124, 2475-2492 

Westinghouse,  Church,  Kerr  &  Co.: 

General  Munitions  Board  minutes  re  alleged  delay  in  cantonment  con- 
struction      2081 

Letter  to  committee  re  offer  of 2789, 2790, 2847 
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Westcamp,  Frank  A.,  affidavit  (rf,  in  connection  with  construction  work  at  Camp 

Sherman 2103-2106 

Wetmore,  James  A.,  letter  to  Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie  supplonenting testimony 

regarding  work  done  for  War  Department 2282 

Wheaton,  Mr.,  letter  from  Gonatruction  Division  showing  changes  in  plans  for 

barracks 2991 

Whitmore^  Leo: 

Examination  of,  by — 

-  Hon.  RoecoeC.McColloch  re  loafing  of  labor  at  Camp  Grant 1835-1843 

Hon.  John  G.  McKenzie  re  boarding  of  employees  at  Camp  Giant  imder 

Henry  Ericsson  Co 1843 

"Winslow,  A.  C,  affidavit  re  constructicm  of  elevator  at  Camp  Shorman  by  Roes 

P.  Beckstrom  Co.  inserted  in  the  record 2145 

^isenall,  Bernard  T.,  statement  of  service  at  Camp  Sherman 2590-2593 

"Woodruff,  Lieut.  Col.,  J.  A.: 

Article  re  achievement  of  Engineer  Corps  in  France 2852-2872 

Comments  of  officers  re  article  respecting  Engineer  Corps  work  in  France. .     2879 
"Wright,  J.  W.,  contract  for  construction  of  buildings  at  Fort  Leavem^orth  under 

proposal  and  bid  basis 2257-2260 

Yde,  Peter,  examination  of,  re  useless  employment  of  labor  in  connection  with 
teaming  at  Camp  Grant,  by — 

Hon.  Roscoe  C.  McCulloch 1980-1985 

Hon.  John  C.  McKenzie 1980-1985 

Zander-Reum  Co.,  subcontract  for  plastering  and  lathing  at  Camp  Grant. . .  2241, 2242 
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